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wliicli classical studies have made ia Europe, and more especially 
resent century, has superseded most of the Works usually 
loman ■writers. It had long been felt 
ng better was refiuired than we yet 
g the Antiquities, Literature, Mytlio- 
‘ ” ig a diligent student 

It was with a view of supplying this 
* 3 of Classical Dictionaries was undertaken 5 and the 
which these Works have been received by the Scholars and 
demands from the Editor his most grateful acknowledgments. 

:ed him to proceed in 
a series of works 
advanced student, but 
' ' ; .The' ..Dictionaries','' 'Of ' 


in Germany dur 
employed in the 
by our best schc 
possessed in the 

logy, and Geography, of the Ancient W riters, and for enabliiii 
to read them in the most profitable manner. L- 
acknowledged want that the series 

very favourable manner in \ 

Teachers of this country 

The approbation with which he has been favoured has encourag< 
t|ie design which he had formed from the beginning, of preparing 
which might be useful not only to the scholar and the more 
also to those who were entering on their classical studies, 

“ Greek and Roman Antiquities,” of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, 
and of « Greek and Roman Geography,” are intended to meet the wants of the more 
advanced scholar; but these Works are on too extended a scale, and enter too much 
into details, to be suitable for the use of junior students. For the latter claas of persons 
a work is required of the same kind as Lempriere’s well-known Dictionary, containing 
in a single volume the most ‘important names, Biographical, Mythological, and Geo- 
graphical, occurring in the Greek and Roman writers usually read in our public 
schools. It is invidious for an author to speak of the.defects of his predecessors ; but 
it may safely be said that Lempriere’s work, which originally contained the most 
serious mistakes, has long since become obsolete ; :and ■■&&' ^^^time it was com- 
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PBEFACE. 


piled we Lave attained to more correct knowledge on a vast number of subjects com- 
prised in that work. 

The present Dictionary is designed, as already remarked, chiefly to elucidate the 
Greek and Eoman writers usually read in schools; but at the same time it has not 
been considered expedient to omit any proper names connected with classical anti- 
quity, of which it is expected that some knowledge ought to be possessed by every 
person who aspires to a liberal education. Accordingly, while more space has been 
given to the prominent Greek and Koman writers, and to the more distinguished 
characters of Greek and Boman history, other names have not been omitted altogether, 
but only treated with greater brevity. The chief difficulty which every Author has to 
contend with in a Work like the present is the vastness of his subject and the 
copiousness of his materials. It has therefore been necessary in all cases to study the 
greatest possible brevity; to avoid all discussions; and to be satisfied with giving 
simply the results at which the best modern scholars have arrived. The Writer is 
fully aware that in adopting this plan he has frequently stated dogmatically conclusions 
which may be open to much dispute ; but he has thought it better to run this risk, 
rather than to encumber and bewilder the junior student with conflicting opinions. 
With the view likewise of economising space few references have been given to ancient 
and modern writers. In fact such references are rarely of service to the persons for 
whom such a Work as the present is intended, and serve more for parade than for any 
useful purpose ; and it has been the less necessary to give them in this Work, as it is 
supposed that the p(n*sons who really require them will be in possession of the larger 
Dictionaries. 

The present Work may be divided into three distinct parts. Biography, Mythology, 
and Geography, on each of which a few words may be necessary. 

The Biographical portion may again be divided into the three departments of 
History, Literature, and Art. The Historical articles include all the names of any 
importance which occur in the Greek and Boman writers, from the earliest times down 
to the extinction of the Western Empire in the year 476 of our era. Yery few names 
are inserted which are not included in this period ; but still there are some persons 
who lived after the fall of the Western Empire who could not with propriety be 
omitted in a Classical Dictionary. Such is the case with Justinian, whose legislation 
has exerted such an important influence upon the nations of Western Europe ; with 
Theodorie, king of the Ostrogoths, at whose court lived Cassiodorus and Boethius ; 
and with a few others. The lives of the later Western Emperors and their contem- 
poraries are given with greater brevity than the lives of such persons as lived in the 
more important epochs of Greek and Boman history, since the students for whom the 
present Woi’k is intended will rarely require information respecting the later period 
of the empire. The Eomans, as>a general rule, have been given under tlie cognomens, 
and not under the gentile names ; but in cases where a person is more usually 
mentioned under the name of his gens than under that of his cognomen, he will be 



found under the former. Thus, for example, the two celebrated conspirators against 
Caesar, Brutus and Cassius, are given under these names respectively ; though uni- 
formity would require, either that Cassius should be inserted under his cognomen of 
Longinus, or Brutus under his gentile name of Junius. But in this, as in all other 
cases, it has been considered more advisable to consult utility, than to adhere to any 
prescribed rule, which would be attended with practical inconveniences. 

To the Literary articles considerable space has been devoted. Kot only are all 
Greek and Roman writers inserted whose works are extant, but also all such as exer- 
cised any important influence upon Greek and Roman literature, although their 
writings have not come down to us. It has been thought quite unnecessary, however, 
to give the vast number of writers mentioned only by Athenaeus, Stobaeus, the Lexi- 
cographers, and the Scholiasts ; for though such names ought to be found in a complete 
history of Greek and Roman Literature, they would be clearly out of place in a Work 
like the present. In the case of all writers whose works are extant, a brief account 
of their works, as well as of their lives, is given ; and at the end of each article one or 
two of the best modern editions are specified. As the present work is designed for 
the elucidation of the Classical writers, the Christian writers are omitted, with the 
exception of the more distinguished Fathers, who form a constituent part of the 
history of Greek and Roman literature. The Byzantine historians are, for the same 
reason, inserted; though in their case, as well as in the case of the Christian Fathers, 
it has been impossible to give a complete account either of their lives or of their 
writings. 

The lives of all the more important Artists have been inserted, and an account has 
also been given of their extant works. The history of ancient Art has received so 
little attention from the scholars of this country, that it has been deemed advisable to 
devote as much space to this important subject as the limits of the Work would allow. 
Accordingly, some artists are noticed on account of their celebrity in the history of 
Art, although their names are not even mentioned in the ancient writers. This 
remark applies to Agasias, the sculptor of the Borghese gladiator, which is still pre- 
served in the Louvre at Paris : to Agesander, one of the sculptors of the group of 
Laocodn ; to Glycon, the sculptor of the Farnese Hercules ; and to others. On the 
contrary, many of the names of the artists in Pliny’s long list are omitted, because 
they possess no importance in the history of Art. 

In writing the Mythological articles care has been taken to avoid, as far as possible, 
alHndelicate allusions, as the Work will probably be much in the hands of young 
persons. It is of so much importance to discriminate between the Greek and Roman 
mythology, that an account of the Greek divinities is given under their Greek names, 
and of the Roman divinities under their Latin names, a practice which is universally 
adopted by the continental writers, which has received the sanction of some of our 
own scholars, and which is moreover of such great utility in guarding against endless 
confusions and mistakes as to require no apology for its introduction into this Work. 
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be ascertained. 

Xn from ancient works of art, give numerous representations of the Greek and 
Roman divinities, with their various attributes, of the most celebrated heroes, and 
other mythical hllnss. The Biographical illustrations consist of corns ^rawn rom 
orWnals in the British Museum, and exhibit a complete series of the ^ ‘ 

chief nations of antiquity, such as the Koman emperors from Augustus to the^la 
emperor of the West, the monarchs of the Greek kingdoms foun e y t ® 
o'f Alexander, and various others. The Geographical illustrations contain, in addition 
to coins of the more important places, representations of public buildings and of other 

ancient monuments. WILLIAM SMITH. 
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CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 

BIOGRAPHICAL, MYTHOLOGICAL, AND 
GEOGRAPHICAL. 



ABACAENUM. 

AbaGaenuM {^AiaKoivov or ra 'AidKatm : 
A€afcaip7vos : iir. Tripi, Ru.), an ancient town of 
che Siculi in Sicily, W, of Messana, and S. of 
Tyndaris. 

"Abae ('ASat : *A§a7os : nr. Ewarcho^ Rn.)s an 
ancient town of Phocis, on the boundaries of Boe- 
otia, said to have been founded by the Argive 
Abas, but see Abantes. It possessed an ancient 
temple and oracle of Apollo, who hence derived 
the surname of Abaeus. The temple was destroyed 
by the Persians in the invasion of Xerxes, and a 
second time by the Boeotians in the sacred war : it 
was rebuilt by Hadrian. 

Abantes {’'ASapres)^ the ancient inhabitants of 
Euboea. (Horn. IL ii. 536.) They are said to 
have been of Thracian origin, to have first settled 
in Phocis, where they built Abae, and afterwards 
to have crossed over to Euboea. The Abantes of 
Euboea assisted in colonising several of the Ionic 
cities of Asia Minor, 

Abantiades (Agctj'ridSTjs), any descendant of 
Abas, but especially Perseus, great-grandson of 
Abas, and Acrisius, son of Abas. A female de- 
scendant of Abas, as Danae and Atalante, was 
called Abantias, 

Abantias. [Abantiades.] 

Abantidas (A^avriSas), son of Paseas, became 
tyi'ant of Sicyon, after murdering Clinias, the father 
of Aratus, B. c. 264, but was soon after assassinated, 

Abaris (‘'Adapts), son of Seuthes, was a Hyper- 
borean priest of Apollo, and came from the country 
about the Caucasus to Greece, while his own 
country was visited by a plague. In his travels 
through Greece he carried with him an arrow as 
the symbol of Apollo, and gave_oracles. His his- 
tory is entirely mythical, and is related in various : 
ways : he is said to have taken no earthly food, and 
to have ridden on his arrow, the gift of ApHoIlo, 
t h rough the air. He cured diseases by incantations, 
and delivered the world from a plague. Later 
writers ascribe to him several works ; but if such 
works were really current in ancient times, they 
were not genuine. The time of his appearance in 
Greece is stated difierently : he may perhaps be 
placed about b. c. 570. 

Abands (''A€apvis or "'A^apvcs ; a 


ABBOLONYMUS. 

town and promontory close to Lampsacus on the 
Asiatic aide of the Hellespont 
Abas (*'A§aY), 1. Son of Metanira, was 

changed by Bemeter into a lizard, because he 
mocked the goddess when she had come on her 
wanderings into the house of his mother, and drank 
eagerly to quench her thirst. *—2. Twelfth king of 
Argos, son of Lynceusand H}'peni[mestra, grandson 
of Danaus, and father of Acrisius and Proetus. 
When he informed his father of the death of 
Banaus, he was rewarded with the shield of his 
grandfather, which was sacred to Hera. This 
' shield performed various marvels, and the metf 
sight of it could reduce a revolted people to sub- 
mission. He is described as a successful conquemr 
and as the founder of the town of Abae in Phocis, 
and of the Pelasgic Argos in Thessaly. 

Abdera (rd^'A^Srjpa, Abdera, ae, andAbdera, 
orum : *A€57jptT7?y, Abderites and Abderite). L 
(Pol^fstilo), a town of Thrace, near the m^uth of 
the Nestus, which flowed through the town. Ac- 
cording to mythology, it was founded by Hercules 
in honour of his favourite Abderus ; but accord- 
ing to history, it was colonised by Timesius of 
Ciazomenae about b. c. 656. Time&ius was ex- 
pelled by the Thracians, and the town was colo- 
nised a second time by the inhabitants of Teos in 
Ionia, who settled there after their own town had 
been taken by the Persians b. c. 544. Abdera 
was a flourishing town when Xerxes invaded 
Greece, and continued a place of importance under 
the Romans, who made it a free city. It was the 
birthplace of Democritus, Protagoras, Anaxarchus, 
and other distinguished men ; but its inhabitants 
notwithstanding were accounted stupid, and an 
** Abderite” was a term of reproach.— <2. {Adra)^ 
a town of Hispania Baetica on the coast, founded 
by the Phoenicians. - * ' 

Abderus ('AS^pas)^ a favourite of Hercules, 
was tom to pieces by the mares of Biomedes, which 
Hercules had given him to pursue the Bistones. 
Hercules is said to have built the town of Abdera 
in honour of him. ^ n- 

Abdolonymus oii Abdaldnimus, also called 
BaHop. 3 rmus^'Agard«U€r^ but ctf. royal descent, was 
made by Alexander the Great 


2 ABELLA. ABYDOS. 

Illjelia or JLvella (Abellanxis : tjerc/wa), received from Cyrus, Abradatas joined tbe latter 

a town of Campania, not far from Nola, founded with bis forces. He fell in battle, while fighting- 
by tbe Cbalcidians in Euboea. It was celebrated against tbe Egyptians. Inconsolable at her loss, 
for its apples, whence Virgil (Aea. vii. 740) calls Panthea put an end to her own life, Cyrus had a 
1% and for its great hazel-nuts, nums high mound raised in honour of them. 

Avdlmae. Abrincatlii, a people of Gallia Lugdimensis in 

AbelliEuni (Abellinas : Avellino)^ a town of the neighbourhood of the modern, AvmneJies, 
the Hirphii in Samnium, near the sources of the Abrocomas (^ASpoKofxas), one of the satraps of 
Sabatiis. Axtaxerxes Mnemon, was sent with an army, to 

Abg’arus, Acbarus, or Augarus (^A^yapos^ oppose Cyrus on his march into Upper Asia, b. c. 
*'A{c§apQ s, Af^yapos), a name common to many rulers 401. He retreated on the approach of Cyrus, b ut did 
of Edessa, the capital of the district of Osrhoene in not join .the king in time for the battle of Ciinaxa. 
Mesopotamia. Of these rulers one is supposed by ^ Abronf chus {"ABpt^mxos), an Athenian, served 
Eusebius to have been the author of a letter in the Persian war, Ac. 480, and was subsequently 
written to Christ, which he found in a church at sent as ambassador to Sparta with Themistocles and 
Edessa and translated from the Syriac. The letter Aristides respecting the fortifications of Athens, 
is believed to be spurious. Abrotoaum, mother of Themistocles. 

Abia (v A§ia : nr. Aarnaia), a town of Mes- Abrptonum CA§p6royov : SahciH or Old Tri^ 
senia, on the Messenian gulf. It is said to have poU), a city on the coast of Africa, between the 
been the same town as the Ire of the Iliad (ix. 202), Syrtes, founded by the Phoenicians; a colony 
and to have acquired the name of Abia in honour of under the Romans. It was also called Sabrata 
Abia, the nurse of Hyilus, a son of Hercules. At a and Neapolis, arid it formed, with Oea and Leptis 
later time Abia belonged to the Achaean League. Magna, thjj African Tripolis. 

Abii (’'Agmt), a tribe mentioned by Homer (II. Absyrtides or Apsyrtides, sc. insulae (’A^fup- ^ 
xiii. 6), and appai‘ently a Thracian people. This : Cherso and Osero% the name of two islands 
matter is discussed by Strabo (p. 298). off the coast of Illj^ricura. According to one tra, 

AbHa (Ta ’'A^tAa : a town of Coele- dition Absyrtus was slain in these islands by his 

Syria, afterwards called Claudiopolis, and the capi- sister MedSa and by Jason, 
tal of the tetrarchy of Abilene (Luke, iil 1 ). The Absyrtus or Apsyrtus (^Afuprps), > son of 
position seems doubtful. A town of the same name Aeetes, king of Colchis, and brother of MedSa. 
is mentioned by Josephus .as being 60 stadia E. of When Medea fled with Jason, she took her brother 
the Jordan. Absyrtus with her ; and when she was nearly 

AMsares (*A€i<rdp7?r), also called Embiaarus, overtaken by her father, she murdered Absyrtus, 
an Indian king beyond the river Hydaspes, sent cut his body in pieces and strewed theni on the 
embassies to Alexander the Great, who not only road, that her father might thus he detained by 
allowed him to retain his kingdom, hut increased gathering the limbs of his child. Toini, the place 
it, and on his death appointed his son his . successor, where this horror was committed, was believed to 
Abuoba Mous, the range of hills covered by have derived its name from regw, ** cut” Accord- 
the Black Forest in Germany, not a single moun- ing to another tradition Absyrtus did not accompany 
tain. Medea, but was sent out by his father in pursuit 

Aboniluchos CASdmv reixo^), a town of Pa- of her. He overtook her in Gorcyrrt where she 
phlagonia on the Black Sea, with a harbour, after- had been kindly received by king Alcinous, who 
wari called lonopolis (*I<»wJ7roAts), whence its refused to surrender her to Absyrtus. When he 
modern name Inehol^ the birth-place of the pre- overtook her a second time in certain islands off the 
tended prophet Alexander, of whom Lucian has Illyrian coast, he was slain by Jason. The son of 
left us^ an account. , Aeetes, who was murdered by Medea, is called by 

Abor^mes, the original inhabitants of a coun- some writers Aegialeus. 
try, equivalent to the &eek ahr6x^ov^s. But the Abfilites ('AgovAtTTjs), the satrap of Susiana, 
Aborigines In Italy are not in. the Latin writers surrendered Susa to Alexander. The satra])y was 
the original iithabitants of all Italy, but the name restored to him by Alexander, but he and his son 
of an ancient people who drove the Siculi out of Oxyathres wmre after ■wards executed by Alexander 
Latiuin, and there became the progenitors of the for the crimes they had committed. 

Latini. Aburnus Valeus. [Valens.] 

Aborrhas (*A€(i^^ar : j£7/fi^Mr), a branch of the Abus (iVM?«6<?r), a river in Britain, 

Euphrates, which joins that river on the east side Abydeuus {^A^v^v6s\ a Greek historian, wrote 
near Arcesium. It i? called the Araxes by Xeno- a history of Assyria. His date is uncertain ; he 
phon (Anah. i. 4. § 19), and was crossed by the made use of the works of Megasthenes and Berosus, 
army of Cyrus the Younger in the march from and he wrote in the Ionic dialect. Hisworkwaspar- 
Sardis to the neighbourhood of Babylon, b. a 401. tieularly valuable for chronology. The fragments 
A branch of this river, which rises near Nisibis, of his history have been published by Scaliger, De 
and is now called Jakhjakhah, is probably the an- Bmtidaiiom Tmipomm-s and Richter, Berosi Chal- 
cient Mrgdonius. The Khahur rises near Orfah, dmorum Historiaej &C., Lips. 1825. 
and is joined near the lake of Khatuniyah by the Abydos (’'A^oSor ; *A§i>5??*'5r). 1. A towm of 

Jakhjakhah, after which the miited stream flows theTroad on the Hellespont, and a Milesian colony, 
into the Euphrates. The course of the Khabur is It was nearly opposite to Sestos, but a little lower 
very incorrectly represented in the maps. down the stream. The bridge of boats which 

Abradatas {' A § paSdra $\ a king of Susa and .an Xerxes constructed over the Hellespont, b. c. 480, 
ally of the Assyrians against Cyrus, according: to commenced a little higher up than Abydos, and 
Xenophon’s Cyropaedia. His wife Panthga was touched the European shore between Sestos and 
taken on the conquest of the Assyrian camp. In Madytus. The site of Abydos is a little N. of 
consequence of the honourable treatment which she Sultania or the old castle of Asia, which is opposite 



■ , ::a.byla.. 

to the old castle of Europe. — "2. (Nr. Arahat el 
Maifoon and Ml Birheh, Ril), a city of Upper 
Rgj’-pt, near the W. bank of the Nile ; once second 
only to Thebes, but in Strabo’s time (a. n. 14) 
a small village. It had a temple of Osiris and a 
Mmno 7 mim^ both still standing, and an oracle. 
Here was found the inscription known as the Table 
which contains a list of the Egyptian 

kings. 

Abyla or AMIa Mens or Colxmma ("A^uAtj or 
'^ASiKr} errijX’/] or opos : Jehel Zato%ii, i. e. A.pee’ 
Hill, above Ceida)^ a mountain in Mauretania Tin- 
gitana, forming the E. extremity of the S. or 
African coast of the Fretum Gaditanum. This and 
M. Calpe {Gibraltar), opposite to it on the Spanish 
coast, were called the Columns of Hermiks^ from 
the fable that they were originally one mountain, 
which was torn asunder by Hercules. 

Acacailis (’A/cafcaAAts), daughter of Minos, by 
whom Apollo begot a son Miletus, as well as other 
children. Acacaliis was in Crete a common name 
for a narcissus. 

AcacesXum (^AKaK’hfftopi 'Afcatclicnos), a town 
of Arcadia, at the foot of a hill of the same name. 

AcacesiTis (A/ca/c^jerms), a surname of Hermes, 
for which Homer uses the form Acaeetes. Some 
writers derive it from the Arcadian town of Acace- 
simn, in which he was believed to have been 
brought up ; others from icaichs, and suppose it to 
mean the god who does not hurt,’” The same 
surname is given to Prometheus, whence it may be 
inferred that its meaning is that of benefactor or 
deliverer from evil. 

Acaeetes. [Acacesius.] 

Academia (’AKaS7]/.teia or ^AaaKbiipXa : also 
A-cademia in the older Latin writers), a piece of 
land on the Cephissus, 6 stadia from Athens, 
originally belonging to the hero Academus, and 
subsequently a gymnasium, which was adorned by 
Cimou with plane and olive plantations, statues, 
and other works of art. Plere taught Plato, who 
possessed a piece of land in the neighbourhood, and 
after him his followers, who were hence called the 
Academici, or Academic philosophers. When Sulla 
besieged Athens in b. c. 87, he cut down the plane 
trees in order to construct his military machines ; 
but the place was restored soon afterwards. Cicero 
gave the name of Academia to his villa near Puteoli, 
where’ he wrote his ‘‘ Quaestiones Academicae.” 

Acadenuoi [Academia.] 

Academus (’A/ca5?7jUos), an Attic hero, who be- 
trayed to Castor and Pollux, when they Invaded 
Attica to liberate their sister Helen, that she was 
kept concealed at Aphidnae. For this the Tyn- 
darids always showed him gratitude, and whenever 
the Lacedaemonians invaded Attica, they spared 
the land belonging to Academus. [Academia.] 

Acalandrus {^alandrella), a river in Lucania, 
flowing into the gulf of Tarentum. 

Acamas (A/cajuar). 1, Son of Theseus and 
Phaedra, accompanied Diomedes to Troy to demand 
the surrender of Helen. During his stay at Troy 
he u'on the affection of Laodice, daughter of Priam, 
and begot ])y her a son, Munitus. He was one of 
the Greeks concealed in the wooden horse at the 
taking of Troy. The Attic tribe Acamantis de- 
rived its name from him. —•2. Son of Anterior and 
■ Theano, one of the bravest Trojans, slain by Me- 
riones-“"3. Son of Eussorus, one of the leaders of 
the Thracians in the Trojan war, slain by the Te- 
lamonian Ajax. 


■ ■ ACCA. '3 

Acanthus f^AjcayOos .1, (Nr.Mrso,. 

Ru.), a towm on the Isthmus, which connects the 
peninsula of Athos with Chalcidice. It was foimded 
by the inhabitants of Andros, and continued to be a 
place of considerable importance from the time of 
Xerxes to that of the Romans.— 2. (DasJmr), a 
town on the W. bank of the Nile, 120 stadia S. of 
Memphis, with a temple of Osiris. 

Acarnan (^Aicapudu, -dvos), one of the Epigoni, 
son of Alcmaeon and Callirrhoe, and brother of 
Amphoterus. Their father w^as murdered by Phe- 
geus, when they w'ere very young, and Cailirrhoe 
prayed to Ecus to make her sons grow quickly, 
that they might he able to avenge the death of 
their father. The prayer was granted , and Acar- 
nan with his brother slew Phegeus, his wife, and 
his two sons. The inhabitants of Psophis, where 
the sons had been slain, pursued the murderers as 
far as Tegea, where, however, the 3 ’" were received 
and rescued. The}^ afterwards ivent to Epirus, 
where Acarnan- founded the state called after him 
Acarnania. 

Acarnania QAKapvav'm : ""AKapvdv^ -dyos), the 
most westerijv province of Greece, was bounded on 
the N. by the Amhraeian gulf, on the W. and 
S. by the Ionian Sea, on tlie N. E. by Araphi- 
lochia, which is sometimes included in Acarnania, 
and on the E. bj' Aetolia, from which at a later 
time it -was separated bjr the Achelous. The name 
of Acarnania does not occur in Homer. In the 
most ancient times the land w'as inhabited bj’ the 
Taphii, Teleboae, and Leleges, and subsequently by 
the Curetes, who emigrated from Aetolia and settled 
there. At a later time a colony from Argos, said to 
have been led by Acarnan, the son of Alcmaeon, 
settled in the country. In the seventh century B. c. 
the Corinthians founded several towms on the coast. 
The Acarnanians first emerge from obscurity at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, b. c. 431. 
They were then a rude people, living by piracy 
and robbery, and they ahvaj's remained behind the 
rest of the Greeks in civilization and refinement. 
Thej>' were good slingers, and are praised for their 
fidelity and courage. The different towns formed 
a League 'with a Strategus at" their head in the 
time of war: the members of the League met at 
Stratos, and subsequen% at Thyrium or Leucas. 
Under the Romans Acarnania formed part of the 
province of Macedonia. 

Acastus (’'Aicao'TOs), son of Pelks.king of lolcns, 
and of Anaxibia or Philomache. He was one of 
the Argonauts, and also took part in the Calydonian 
hunt. His sisters were seduced by Medea to cut 
up their father and boil him, in order to make him 
young again. Acastus, in consequence, drove Jason 
and Medea from lolcus, and instituted funeral 
games in honour of his father. Dunng these games 
Astydamia, the wife of Acastus, also called Hip- 
poly te, fell in love -with Peleus, whom Acastus had 
purified from the murder of Bury tion. When Peleus 
refused to listen to her addresses, she accused him 
to hex husband of having attempted her dishonour. 
Shortly afterwards, when Acastus and Peleus were 
hunting on mount Pelion, and the latter had fallen 
asleep, Acastus took his sword from him, and left 
him alone. He was in consequence nearly destroyed 
by the Centaurs ; but he 'was . saved by Chiron or 
Hermes, retiuned to Acastus, . and killed him toge- 
ther with hia, wife. 

. AebaTUS. ' CAWAEtJS.] 
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woman in early Roman story. According to one 
account, in the reign of Anciis Martins a servant 
(aeditziiis) of the temple of Hercules Invited the 
god to a game of dice, promising that if he should 
lose the game, he would treat the god with a re- 
past and a beautiful woman. When the god had 
conquered the servant, the latter shut up Acca 
Laurentia together with a well-stored table in the 
temple of Hercules. On the following morning the 
god advised her to gain the affection of the first 
wealthy man she should meet. She succeeded in 
making Carutius or Tarnitius, an Etruscan, love 
and marry her. After his death she inherited his 
large property, which she left to the Roman people. 
Ancus, in gratitude for this, allowed her to be 
buried in the Velabrum, and instituted an annual 
festival, the Larentalia, at which sacrifices were 
offered to the Lares. According to another account, 
Acca Laurentia was the wife of the shepherd Faii- 
Btulus and the nurse of Romulus and Remus after 
they had been taken from the she-wolf. Accord- 
ing to other accounts again she was not the wife of 
Faustulus, but a prostitute who from her mode of 
life was called lupa hy the shepherds, and who left 
the property she gained in that way to the Roman 
people. Thus much seems certain, whatever we 
may think of the stories, that she was of Etruscan 
ori^n, and connected with the worship of the Lares, 
from which her name Larentia seems to be de- 
rived. 

Ii. AccXus or Attius, an early Roman tragic 
poet and the son of a ffeedman, was bom b. c. 170 , 
and lived to a great age. Cicero, when a young 
man, frequently conversed with him. His tragedies 
were chiefly imitated from the Greek, but he also 
wrote some on Roman subjects (Prmteictaia) ; one 
of which, entitled Brutus, was probably in honour 
of his patron D. Bratus. W e possess only fragments 
of his tragedies, hut they are spoken of in terms of 
admiration by the ancient writers. Accius also wrote 
Amcdes in verse, containing the history of Rome, 
like those of Ennius ; and a prose work, fJbn Didas- 
ealion, -which seems to have been a history of poetry. 
The fragments of his tragedies are given by Bothe, 
Poet, Scmici Latin, voL v. Lips. ifi34 : and those 
of the Didascalia by Madvig, De L, Attii JOidas- 
mliis (hmmenL Hafniae, 1 831. 

Acco, a chief of the Senones in Gaul, who in- 
duced his countrymen to revolt against Caesar, B. c. 
53, by -whom he was put to death. 

Ac^. [Ptolemais.] 

Acerbas, a Tyrian priest of Hercules, who mar- 
ried EUssa, the sister of king Pygmalion. He had 
concealed his treasmes in the earth, knowing the 
avarice of Pygmalion, but he was murdered by 
Pygmalion, who hoped to obtain his treasures 
through his sister. The prudence of Elissa saved 
the treasures, and she emigrated from Phoenicia. 
In this account, taken from Justin, Acerbas is the 
same person as Sichaeus, and Elissa the same as 
I)ido in Virgil {Aen, i. 343, seq.). The names 
in Justin are undoubtedly more correct than in 
Virgil; for Virgil here, as in other cases, has 
changed a foreign name into one more convenient 
to him. 

Acerrae (Acerramis). 1. (Acerra\ a town in 
Campania on the Clanius, received tlie Roman fran- 
chise in B. c. S3-2. It was destroyed by Hannibal, 
but was rebuilt.— 2. (Germ% n to-^vn of the Insu- 
bres in Gallia Transpadana. 

Acersecomes (A/cepereKd^uT^s), a surname of 
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Apollo expressive of his beautiful hair which was 
never cut or shorn. 

Acesas (A/ceiray), anative of Salamis in Cyprus, 
filmed for his skill in weaving cloth with variegated 
patterns {poltfmitariiis). Pie and his son Helicon 
were the first who made a peplus for Athena Po- 
lias. They must have lived before the time of 
Euripides and Plato, who mention this peplus. 

Acesiaes i^hKecrivris), 1. (C'hemmb\ a river 
in India, into which the Hydaspes flows, and 
which itself flows into the Indus.— 2. (Akantam), 
a river in Sicily, near Tauromeniiim- 

Acestes son of a Trojan woman of 

the name of Bgesta or Segesta, who was sent by 
her father to Sicily, that she might not be devolved 
by the monsters which infested the territory of 
Troj^. When Egesta arrived in Sicily, the river- 
god Crimisus begot by her a son Acestes, who ivas 
afterwards regarded as the hero who had founded 
the town of Segesta. Aeneas, on his arrival in 
Sicily, was hospitably received by Acestes. 

Acestor (A/ceVTwp). 1. Surnamed Sacas, on 
I account of his foreign origin, was a tragic poet at 
I Athens, and a contemporary of Aristophanes.— 2. 
A sculptor of Cnossus, who flourished about b. c. 
452. 

Achaea from 2ixos, ** grief”), the 

distressed one,” a surname of Bemeter at Athens, 
so called on account of her sorrow for the loss of 
her daughter. 

Achaei (Axami), one of the chief Plellenic 
races, were according to tradition descended from 
Achaeus, who was the son of Xuthus and Creusa, 
and grandson of Plellen. The Achaei originally 
dwelt in Thessaly, and from thence migrated to 
Peloponnesus, the whole of which became subject 
to them with the exception of Arcadia, and the 
country afterwards called Achaia. As they were 
the ruling nation in Peloponnesus in the heroic 
times, Plomer frequently gives the name of Achaei 
to the collective Greeks. On the conquest of the 
greater part of Peloponnesus by the Pleraclidae and 
the Dorians 80 years after the Trojan war, many 
of the Achaei under Tisamenus, the son of Orestes, 
left their country and took possession of the north- 
ern coast of Peloponnesus then called Aegialca, 
and inhabited by the lonians, whom they expelled 
from the country, which was henceforth called 
Achaia. The expelled lonians migrated to At- 
tica and Asia Minor, The Achaei settled in 12 
cities : Pellene, Aegira, Aegae, Btira, Helice, 
Aegium, Rhypae, Patrae, Pharae, Olenus, Dyme, 
and Tritaea. These cities are said to have been 
governed by Tisamenus and his descendants till 
upon whose death a democratical form of 
government was established in each state ; but the 
twelve states formed a league for mutual defence 
and protection. In the Persian war the Achaei 
took no part ; and they had little influence in the 
affairs of Greece till the time of the successors of 
Alexander, In b. c. 28 1 the Achaei, who were then 
subject to the Macedonians, resolved to renew their 
ancient league for the purpose of shaking off the 
Macedonian yoke. This was the origin of the 
celebrated Achaean League. It at first consisted 
of only four towns, Dyme, Patrae, Tritaea, and 
Pharae, but -was subsequently joined by the other 
towms of Achaia with the exception of Olenus and ‘ 
Helice. It did not, however, obtain much im- 
portance till B. c. 251, when Aratns united to it 
his native town, Sicyon. The example of Sicyon 
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was followed “by Corintli and many other towns in ] 
Greece, and the League soon became the chief po* j 
litical power in Greece. At length the Achaei de- I 
dared war against the Romans, who destroyed the 
League, and thus put an end to the independence 
of Greece. Corinth, then the chief town of the 
League, was taken by the Roman general Mum- 
mius, in b. c. i4{), and the whole of southern ' 
Greece made a Roman province under the name of 
Achaia. The different states composing the 
Achaean League had equal rights. The assemblies 
of the League were held twice a year, in the 
spring and autumn, in a grove of Zeus Homa- 
gyrius near Aegium. At these assemblies all the 
business of the League was conducted, and at the 
spring meeting the public functionaries were chosen. 
These were : — L a Strategus (<Trparii)y6s) or Ge- 
neral, and an Hipparchus (twn-apxos) or com- 
mander of tlie cavalry ; 2. a Secretary (ypap.- 
p-areh) ; and 3. ten Demiurgi {^Tjfxiovpyoi, also 
called kpxoyres), who appear to have had the right 
of convening the assembly. For further particu- 
lars see Diet, of Ani.^ art. AcJiaicwn Foedus, 

Achaemeaes (’Axat^eVj?^). 1, The ancestor of 
the Persian kings, who founded the family of the 
AcJiaemenidm which was the noblest 

family of the Pasargadae, the noblest of the Per- 
sian tribes. The Roman poets use the adjective 
Acka&inenius in the sense of Persian. — 2. Son 
of Darius I., governor of Egypt, commanded the 
Eg 5 ’’ptian fleet in the expedition of Xerxes against 
Greece, b. c. 480. He was defeated and killed in 
battle by Inarus the Libyan, b. c. 460. 

Achaemenldes, or Achemenides, son of Ada- 
mastus of Ithaca, and a companion of Ulysses, 
who left him behind in Sicily, when he fled from 
the Cjxlops. Here he was found by Aeneas, who 
took him with him. 

Achaeus (’Axaidv). 1. Son of Xuthus, the 
mythical ancestor of the Achaki. — 2. Governor 
under Antiochus III. of all Asia W. of mount 
Taurus- He revolted against Antiochus, but was 
defeated by the latter, taken prisoner at Sardis, and 
put to death, b. c. 214. — 3, Of Eretria in Euboea, 
a tragic poet, born b. c. 484. In 447, he contended 
with Sophocles and Euripides, and though he 
subsequently brought out many dramas, according 
to some as many as 34 or 40, he nevertheless 
only gained the prize once. In the satyrical drama 
he possessed considerable merit. The fragments of 
his pieces have been published by Urlichs, Bonn, 
1834- 

Acliaia (’Axafa: *Axafos). 1. The northern 
coast of the Peloponnesus, originally called Aegialea 
(^KlyidKua) or Aegialus (jklyia.K6s)^ i. e. the coast- 
land, was bounded on the N. hy the Corinthian 
gulf and the Ionian sea, on the S. by Elis and Ar- 
cadia, on the W. by the Ionian sea, and on the E. 
by Sicyonia. It was a narrow slip of country slop- 
ing down from the mountains to the sea. Tlie 
coast is generally low, and has few good ports. 
Respecting its inhabitants see Achaei.— 2. A 
district in Thessaly, which appears to have been 
the original seat of the Achaei. It retained the 
name of Achaia in the time of Herodotus.— 3. The 
Roman province, included Peloponnesus and north- 
ern Greece S. of Thessaly. It was formed on 
the dissolution of the Achaean League in b. c. 146, 
and hence derived its name. 

Acbomae QKxo^pval : Axaps'ezJv, PL *Axap^y), 
the principal demus of Attica, belonging to the tribe 
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Oeneis, 60 stadia N. of Athens, possessed a rough 
and warlike population, who were able to furnish 
3000 hoplitae at the commencement of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. Their land was fertile and they 
carried on a considerable traffic in charcoal. One 
of the^ plays of Aristophanes bears the name of the 
inhabitants of this demus. 

Acharrae, a towm in Thessaliotis in Thessaly, 
on the river Pamisus, 

Achates {Dirillo\ a river in southern Sicily, be- 
tween Camarina and Gela, in which the first agate 
is said to have been found. 

Acheloides, a surname of the Sirens, the 
daughters of Achelous and a Muse : also a surname 
of water-nymphs. 

Achelous (’Ax^A^oy, ’AxeAcStos in Horn.: Aspro 
Poiamo)^ more anciently called Thoas, Axenus, 
and Thestius, the largest river in Greece. It 
rises in Mount Pindus, and flows southward, form- 
ing the boundary between Acamania and Ae- 
tolia, and falls into the Ionian sea opposite the 
: islands called Echinades. It is about 136 miles in 
I length. The god of this river is described as the 
son of Oceanus and Tethys, and as the eldest of 
his 3000 brothers. He fought with Hercules for 
Deianira, but was conquered in the contest. He 
then took the form of a bull, but was again over- 
come by Hercules, who deprived him of one of his 
horns, which however he recovered by giving up 
the horn of Amalthea. According to Ovid {Met 
ix. 87), the Naiads changed the horn which Her- 
cules took from Achelous into the horn of plenty. 
Achelous was from the earliest times considered to 
be a great divinity throughout Greece, and was 
invoked in prayers, sacrifices, &c. On several 
coins of Acamania the god is represented as a 
bull with the head of an old man. - — Achelous w'as 
also the name of a river in Arcadia, and of another 
in Thessaly. 

Achemenides [Achaemenides.] 

Acheron (*Axepw*'), the name of several rivers, 
all of which were, at least at one time, believed to 
be connected with the lower -world.— 1. A river in 
Thesprotia in Epirus, which flows through the lake 
Acherusia into the Ionian sea. — 2. A river in 
Elis which flows into the Alpheus. — 3. A river 
in southern Italy in Bruttii, on which Alexander 
of Epirus perished. — 4;. The river of the lower 
world, round which the shades hover, and into 
which the Pyriphlegethon and Cocytus flow. In 
late writers the name of Acheron is used in a ge- 
neral sense to designate the whole of the lower 
world. The Etruscans were acquainted with the 
worship of Acheron (Acheruns) from very early 
times, as we must infer from their Acfieruntiei libri^ 
which treated of the deification of souls, and of the 
sacrifices {Achermtia sacra) by which this was to 
be effected. 

Acherontla. 1. {Acerenaa)^ a town in Apulia 
on a summit of Mount Vultur, whence Horace 
(Chm. iii. 4. 14) speaks of celsae nidum Ach^ 
r(mtiac.*^2, A town on the river Acheron, in 
Bruttii. [Acheron, No. 3.] 

Acherusia (Ax^povfria Tdfmi or ’Axepowfs), 
the name of sever^ lakes and swamps, which, like 
the various rivers of the name of Acheron, were at 
some time believed to be connected iMth the lower 
world, until at last the Acherusia came to be con- 
sidered to be * 1 ?: the lower world itself. The lake 
to which this belief seems to have been first at- 
tached was the Acherusia in Thesprotia, through 
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which the Acheron Howed. Other lakes or swamps 
of the same name were iieai* Hermione m Argolis, 
hetirecn Cumae and. cape Alisemim in Campania, 
and lastly in Egypt, near Memphis. — Achernsia 
was also the name of a peninsula, near Heraclea in 
Bithynia, with a deep chasm, mto*whicli Hercules 
is said to have descended to bring up the dog Cer- 
berus, 

Achetum, a vsmall town in Sicily, the site of 
•which is uncertain. 

Achilla or Acholla (’'AxoA-Aa : AxoAXaToj, 
Achiilitaniis : El Aliah^ Hu.), a town on the sea- 
coast of Africa, in the Carthaginian territory (By- 
2 acena), a little above the northern point of the 
Syrtis Minor. 

Achillas (*AxiAXa?), one of the guardians of 
the Egyptian king Ptolemj' Dioriysus, and com- 
mander of th e troo])s, when Pompcy ded to Egypt, 
B. c. 48, It was he and L. Septimius who killed 
Pompej''. He subsequently joined the eunuch Po- 
thirms in resisting Caesar, and obtained possession 
of the greatest part of Alexandria He was shortly 
afterwai'ds put to death by Arsinoe, the youngest 
sister of Ptolemy, b. c. 47. 

Achilles (’AxiAAeiJs), the great hero of the Iliad. 
— Homeric stor^, Achilles 'was the son of P eleus, 
king of the Myrmidones in Phthiotis, in Thessal}’-, 
and of the Nereid Thetis. From his father’s name 
he is often called FdJdes^ Pdelades^ or Pellon^ 
and from his grandfather’s, Aeacides. He was edu- 
cated by Phoenix, who taught him eloquence and 
the. arts of war, and accompanied him to the Trojan 
war. In the healing art he wws. instructed by 
Chiron, the centaur. His mother Thetis, foretold 
him that his fate was either to gain glory and die 
early, or to live a long but inglorious life. The 
hero chose the foimer, and took part in the Trojan 
war, from which he knew that he was not to 
return. In 50 ships he led his hosts of Myrmi- 
dones, Hellenes, and Achaeans against Troy. Here 
the swift-fiwted Achilles was the great bulwark of 
the Greeks, and the worthy fayourite of Athena 
and Hera. Previous to the dispute with Aga- 
memnon, he ravaged the country around Troy, 
and destroyed 12 towns on the coast and 11 in 
the interior of the country. When Agamemiioh 
was obliged to give up Cliryseis to her father, he 
threatened to take away Briseis from Achilles, who 
surrendered her on the persuasion of Athena, but 
at the same time refused to take any further part 
in the war, and shut himself up in his tent. Zeus, 
on the entreaty of Thetis,' promised that victory 
should be on- the side of the Trojans, until the 
Achaeans should have honoured her son. The affairs 
of the Greeks declined in consequence, and they 
were at last pressed so hard, that an embassy wm 
sent to Achilles, offering him rich presents and the 
restoration of Briseis ; but in vain. Finally, how- 
ever, he w'as persuaded by Patroclus, his dearest 
friend, to allow him to make use of his men, 
his horses, and his armour. Patroclus was slain, 
and when this news reached Achilles, he was 
seized with unspeakable grief, Thetis consoled 
him, and promised new arms, to be made by 
Hephaestus, and Iris appeared to rouse him from 
his lamentations, and exhorted him to rescue the 
body of Patroclus. Achilles now rose, and his 
thundering voice alone put the Trojans to flight. 
When his new armour was brought to him, he 
hurried to the field of battle, disdaining to take 
any drink or food until the death of his friend 
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should be avenged. He wounded and slew num- 
bers of Trojans, and at length met Hector, whom 
he chased thrice around the walls of the city. He 
then slew him, tied his body to his chariot, and 
dragged him to the ships of the Greeks. After 
this^ he burnt the body of Patroclus, together with 
twelve young captive Trojans, who were sacrificed 
to appease the spirit of his Mend ; and subsequently 
gave up the body of Hector to Priam, who came in 
person to h eg for it. Achilles himself fell in the 
battle at the Scaean gate, before Troy was taken. 
His death itself does not occur in the Iliad, but it 
is alluded to in a few passages (xxii. 358, xxi. 
278). It is expressly mentioned in the Odyssey 
(xxiv. 36), where it is said that his fall — 
his conqueror is not mentioned — • was lamented 
by gods and men, that his remains together with 
those of Patroclus w^ere buried in a . golden urn 
which Dionysus had given as a present to Thetis, 
and were deposited in a place on the coast of the 
Hellespont, where a mound was raised over them. 
Achilles is the principal hero of the Iliad: he is 
the handsomest and bravest of all the Greeks ; he 
is affectionate towards his mother and his friends ; 
formidable in battles, which are his delight ; open- 
hearted and ■without fear, and at. the same time 
susceptible of the gentle and quiet joys of home. 
His greatest passion is ambition, and ivlien his 
sense of honour is hurt, he is unrelenting in liis 
revenge and anger, but withal submits obediently 
to tlie will of the gods. — Later traditions. These 
chiefly consist in accounts which fill up the history 
of his youth and death. His mother washing to make 
her son immortal, is said to have concealed him 
by night in the fire, in order to destroy the mortal 
parts he had inherited from his father, and by day 
to have anointed him with ambrosia. But Peleiis 
one night discovered his child in the fire, and cried 
out in terror. Thetis left her son and fled, and 
Peleus entrusted him to Chiron, W'ho educated and 
instructed him in the arts of riding, hunting, and 
playing the phorminx, and also changed his original 
name, Lig^Ton, i. e. the “ whining,” into Achilles. 
Chiron fed his pupil with the hearts of lions and 
tlie marrow of bears. According to other accounts, 
Thetis endeavoured to make Achilles immortal by 
dipping him in the river Styx, and succeeded -with 
the exception of the ankles, by which she held 
him. When he was nine j'ears old, Calchas de- 
clared that Troy could not be taken without his 
aid, and Thetis knowing that this war would be 
fatal to him, disguised him as a maiden, and in- 
troduced him among the daughters of Lycomedes 
of Scyros, where he was called by the name of 
Pyrrlia on account of his golden locks. But his 
real character did not remain concealed long, 
fur one of his companions, Deidamm, became 
mother of a son, Pyrrhus or Neoptolemus, by him, 
Ulysses at last discovered his place of concealment, 
and Achilles immediately promised his assistance. 
During the war jsgainst Troy, Achiilos slew Pon- 
thesilca, an Amazon. He also fought with Mem- 
non and Troilus. The accounts of his death 
differ veiy much, though all agree in stating 
that he did not fall by human, hands, or at least 
not without the interference of the god Apollo. 
According to some traditions, he wuis killed by 
Apollo himself ; according to others, Apollo as- 
sumed the appearance of Paris in killing him, while 
others say that x\polio merely directed the weapon 
of Pai-is against Achilles, and thus caused his 
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death, as had hccii suggested by the dying Hector. ' 
Others again relate that Achilles loved Polyxena, 
a daughter of Priam, and tempted the promise 
that he should receive her as his wife, if he would 
join the Trojans, he went without arms into the 
temple of Apollo at Thymhra, and was assassinated 
there by Paris. His body was rescued by Ulysses 
and Ajax the Telamonian ; his armour was pro- 
mised %’• Thetis to the bravest among the Greeks, 
which gave rise to a contest between the two heroes 
who had rescued his body* [Ajax.] After his 
death, Achilles became one of the judges in the 
lower world, and dwelled in the islands of the 
blessed, where he was united with Medea or-lplii- 
genia. 

Achilles Tatras, or as others call liim Achilles 
Statius, an Alexandrine rhetorician, lived in the 
latter half of the fifth or the heginning of the 
sixth century of our era. He is the author of a 
Greek romance in eight hooks, containing the ad- 
ventures of two lovers, Clitophon and Leucippe, 
wliich has come down to tis. The best edition is 
by Fr. Jacobs, Lips. 182L Suidas ascribes to 
this xichilles a woi*k on the sphere (irepl a-^mpas), 
a fragment of which professing to be an intro- 
duction to the Phaenomena of Aratus is still 
extant. But this work was written at an earlier 
period. It is printed in Petavius, Uranologia-^ 
Paris, 1630, and Amsterdam, 1703. 

Achilleum (’A%iAA.eioi^), a town near the pro- 
montory SigGum in the Troad, where Achilles was 
supposed to have been buried. There was a place 
of the same name on the Cimmerian Bosporus, or 
Straits of Kafia, on the Asiatic side. 

Achilleus, assumed the title of emperor under 
Diocletian, and reigned over Egypt for some time. 
He was taken by Diocletian after a siege of 8 months^ 
in Alexandria, and put to death, a. d. 296. 

Achilleus Dromos (Ax^AAeios Tba- 

dem or Tendra\ a narrow tongue of land in the 
Euxine Sea, not far from the mouth of the Bory- 
sthenes, where Achilles is -said to have made a 
race-course. Before it lay the celebrated Island of 
Achilles {Insula AcMlHs) or Leuce (Aeux-j^), where 
there was a temple of Achilles. 

Achilleus Portus (AxiAAcms Az/iV), a har- 
bour in Laconia, near the promontory Taenarura. 

Achillides, a patronymic of Pyrrhus, son of 
Achilles. 

Achillis Insula. [Achilleus Dromos.] ^ 

Achdroe ("Axtp^^u)? daughter of Nilus, and wife 
of Belus, by whom she became the mother of 
Aegyptus and Danaus, 

Aclim, the name of the Achaei in the Latin 
writers, and frequently used, like Achaei, to sig- 
nify the whole Greek nation. [Achaei.] 

AckoHa. [Achilla.] 

Aolioloe, [HARrYiAE.] 

Achiradina or Acradina. [Syracusae.] 

Acichonus (^AKi-x^ptos), one of the leaders of 
the Gauls, who invaded Thrace and Macedonia in 
B. c. 280. In the following year he accompanied 
Brennus in his invasion of Greece. Some writers 
suppose that Brennus and Acichoriiis are the same 
persons, the former being only a title and the latter 
the real name. 

AcidElia, a surname of Venus, from the well 
Acidalius near Orchomenos, where she used to bathe 
with the Graces. 

Acidmus, L. Manlius. 1. One of the Roman ^ 
generals in the second Punic war, praetor urhanus j 
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B. c. 210, served against Hasdrabal in 207, and 
was sent into Spain in 206^ where he remained till 
199.-—3. Sumamed PuLviAKiis, because he ori- 
ginally belonged to the Fulvia gens, praetor B. c. 
188 in Nearer Spain, and consul in 179 with Ms 
ovm brother Q. Fulvius Flaccus, which is the only 
instance of two brothers holding the consulship at 
the same time. 

Acilia Gens, plebeian, Its members are men- 
tioned under the family-names of A viola , Balbus, 
and Glabrio, 

Acis (•'Aws), son of Faunus and Symaethis, was 
beloved by the nymph Galatea: Poljq>hemus the 
C 3 mlop, jealous of him, crashed him under a huge 
rock. His blood gushing forth from under the 
rock was ' changed by the nymph into the river 
Acis or Acinius at the foot of Mount Aetna (now 
Fimne di Jad), This story, which is related only 
by Ovid {Met. xiii. 750, seq.), is perhaps no more 
than a happy fiction suggested hy the manner in 
which the little river springs forth from under a 
rock. 

AcmMa CAKp^oyia:lAKpLomTT}s, Aemonmsis)^ 

, a city of the Greater Phrjrgia. 

AemSmdes, one of the three Cyclopes in Ovid, 
is the .same as Pyracraon in Virgil, and as Arges 
in most other accounts of the Cj'clopes. 

Acoetes (’Attofrus), son of a poor fisherman 
of Maeonia, who served as a pilot in a ship. After 
landing at the island of Naxos, the sailors brought 
with them on hoard a beautiful boy asleep, whom 
they wished to take with them ; but Acoetes, 
who recognised in the boy the god Bacchus, dis- 
suaded them from it, hut in vain. When the ship 
had reached the open sea, the . hoy , awoke, and 
desired to he carried back to Naxos. The sailors 
premised to do so, but did not keep their word. 
Hereupon the god disclosed himself to them in his 
majesty j vines began to twine round the vessel, 
tigers appeared, and the sailors, seized with mad- 
ness,: jumped into the sea and perished. Acoetes 
: alone -was saved and conveyed back to Naxos, 
I where he was initiated in the Bacchic mysteries. 
This is the account of Ovid {Met. iil 582, &c.). 
Other writers call the crew of the ship Tyrrhenian 
pirates, and derive the name of the Tyrrhenian sea 
from them. 

Acontlus (’AKcJyrms), a beautiful youth of the 
island of Ceos. On one occasion he came to Delos 
to celebrate the annual festival of Diana, and fell 
in love with Cydippe, the daughter of a noble 
Athenian. In order to gain her, he had recourse 
to a stratagem. While she was sitting, in the 
temple of Diana, he threw before her an apple upon 
which he had written the words ‘‘ I swear by the 
sanctuary of Diana to marry Acontiiis,” The nurse 
took: up the apple and handed it to Cydippe, who 
read aloud what was written upon it, and then 
threw the apple away. But the goddess had heard 
her vow, and the repeated illness of the maiden, 
when she was about to marry another man, at 
length compelled her father to give her in iprriage 
to Acontius. This story is related hy Ovid 
raid. 20, 21), who borrowed it from a lost poem of 
Callimachus, entitled Cydippa*? , 

,, Acoris (’Awoptr), king of Egypt, assisted Eva- 
igoras king of Cyprus, against Artaxerxes king of 
. Persia, about B.,a 385. He died about 374, before 
the Persians enters which was in the fob 

' r, 

‘Xf i(NA Ru.), a town 
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in Sicily, W. of Syracuse, and 10 sladia from the 
river Anapus, vv^as founded "by the Syracusans 70 
years after the foundation of their own city.*— *2. 
A town in Aetolia. 

Acraea ("AKpaia% and Acraeus, are surnames 
given to various goddesses and gods whose temples 
were situated upon hills, such as Zeus, Hera, 
Aphrodite, Pallas, Artemis, and others. 

Acraepheus. [Acbaephijl] 

Acraephia, AcraepHae, or Acraephion (*A- 
Kpaiipia^*AKpai<plat, *AKpa(^wv : *AKpa(ipioSt ’A«po«- 
; Kardkitzd), a town in Boeotia, on the lake 
Copais, said to have been founded by Acraepheus, 
the son of Apollo. 

Acragas. [Agrigentum.] 

Acratus, a freedman of Nero, sent into Asia 
and Achaia (a. n. 64) to plunder the temples and 
take avvay the statues of the gods. 

Acriae (Aaptai, or *AKpdiai\ a town in Laconia, 
not far from the mouth of the Eurotas. 

Acrillae, a town in Sicily between Agrigen- 
tum and Acrae. 

Acrlsione {*AKpi(n<ii/'n)y a patronymic of Banae, 
daughter of Acrisius, Perseus, grandson^of Acri- 
sius, was called in the same way AcrisToniMgs. 

AcriSiUS (’AfcptVios), son of Abas, king of 
Argos, and of Ocalia, grandson of Lynceus, and 
great-grandson of Banaus, His twin-brother was 
Proetus, with whom he is said to have quarrelled 
even in the womb of his mother. Acrisius ex- 
pelled Proetus from his inheritance ; but, supported 
by Ins father-in-la\v lobates, the Lycian, Proetus 
returned, and Acrisius was compelled to share his 
kingdom with his brother by giving up to him 
Tiryns, while he retained Argos for himself. An 
oracle had declared that Banae, the daughter of 
Acrisius, would give birth to a son who would kill 
his grandfether. For this reason he kept Banae 
shut up in a subterraneous apartment, or in a 
brazen tower. But here she became mother of Per- 
seus, notwithstanding the precautions of her father, 
according to some accounts by her uncle Proetus, 
and according to others by Zeus, who visited her 
in the form of a shower of gold. Acrisius ordered 
mother and child to be exposed on the wide sea in 
a chest ; but the chest floated towards the island 
of Seriphus, where both were rescued by Bictys. 
As to the manner in which the oracle was sub- 
sequently fulfilled, see Perseus. 

Acritas (*AKpdra$: <7. 6'aZZo), the most southerly 
promontory in Messenia. 

Acroceraiuxia (ra *A/cpoKepai5j/ta, sc. Spij : C, 
Lmgmlta)^ a promontory in jEpirus, jutting out into 
the Ionian sea, was the most westerly part of the 
Ceraunu Montes. The coast of the Acroce- 
raunia was dangerous to ships, whence Horace 
20) speaks of infames scapdos Arn'o* 

ceraunia* 

Acrocorinthus. [Corinthus.] 

AcrSlissas. [Lissus.] * 

Acron, 1, Ring of the Caeniaenses, whom 
Romulus slew in battle, and whose arras he dedi- 
cated to Jupiter Feretrius as SpoUa Opima>,^2, 
An eminent physician of Agrigentura in Sicily, Is 
said to have been in Athens during the great 
plague (b. c. 430) in the Peloponnesian war, and 
to have ordered large fires to be kindled in the 
streets for the purpose of purifying the air, which 
proved of great service to several of the sick. This 
tact, however, is not mentioned by Thucydides. 
The medical sect of the Empirici, in order to honst 
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of a greater antiquity than the Bogmatici (founded 
about B. c. 400), claimed Acron as their founder, 
though they did not really exist before the third 
century^ E. c. ■ , , ■ ■ 

Acron, Helenlus, a Roman grammarian, pro- 
bably of the fifth century a. d., wrote notes on 
Horace, part of which are extant, and also, accord- 
ing to some critics, the scholia which we have on 
Persius. 

Acropolis. [Athenab.] 

AcropoEta, Oreorgius {Vedpyms 'AKpom\lrr}s% 
a Byzantine writer, was bom at Constantinople in 
A.D. 1220, and died in 1282. He wrote several 
works which have come down to ns. The most 
important of them is a history of the Byzantine 
empire, from the taking of Constantinople by the 
Latins in 1204, down to the year 1261, when 
Michael Palaeologus delivered the city from the 
foreign yoke. Edited by Leo Allatius, Paris, 
1651, reprinted at Venice, 1720. 

Aororea {^*AKpSpeia)^ a mountainous tract of 
country in the north of Elis. 

Acrotatus (AKpSraros), 1. Son of Cleomcnes- 
II. king of Sparta, sailed to Sicily in b. c.. 
314 to assist the Agrigentines against Agathoclea 
of Syracuse. On his arrival at Agrigentiirn he 
acted with such tyranny that the inhabitants com- 
pelled him to leave the city. He returned to 
Sparta, and died before his father, leaving a son, 
Areus.-*«2. Grandson of the preceding, and the 
son of Arens I, king of Sparta ; bravely defended 
Sparta against Pyrrhus in b. c. 272 ; succeeded 
his frither as king in 265, but was killed in the 
same year in battle against Aristodemus, the tyrant 
of Megalopolis. 

Acr6th5um or AcrSthoi (*AHp6Bmv, ^kicp6^ 
Boooi : *AKpodiatT‘r}s : Zavra), afterwards called 
Uranopolis, a town near the extremity of the pen- 
insula of Athos. 

Actaea (*A«TaZa), daughter of Nereus and Boris. 

Aotaeon (*AKrai(av), 1. A celebrated hunts- 
man, son of Aristaeus and Autonoe, a daughter of 
Cadmus, was trained in the art of hunting by the 
centaur Chiron. One day as ho was hunting, 
he saw Artemis with her nymphs bathing in 
the vale of Gargaphia, whereupon the goddess 
I changed him into a stag, in which form he was torn 
to pieces by his 50 dogs on Mount Cithaeron, Others 
relate that he provoked the anger of the goddess by 
boasting that he excelled her in hunting. — * 2. Son 
of Melissus, and grandson of Abron, who had fied 
; from Argos to Corinth for fear of the tyrant Phi- 
: don. Archias, a Corinthian, enamoured with the 
heauty of Actaeon, endeavoured to carry him off ; 
but in the struggle which ensued between Melissus 
and Archias, Actaeon was killed. [Archias] 

Actaeus CAkt aios), son of Erisichthon, and the 
earliest king of Attica, He had three daughters, 
Agraulos, ♦Herse, and Pandrosus, and was suc- 
ceeded by Cecrops, who mmwd Agraulos. 

Acte, the concubine of /Nero, was originally a 
slave from Asia Minor. Nero at one time thought 
of marrying her ; whence he pretended that she 
was descended from king Attains. She survived 
Nero. 

Acte properly a piece of land running 

into the sea, and attached to another larger piece of 
land, but not necessarily by a narrow neck. 1. An 
ancient name of Attica, used especially by the 
poets.— 2. The eastern coast of Peloponnesus near 
Troezen and Epidaurus,— 3, The peninsula he- 
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tween the Strymonic and Singitic gulfs, on whicli 
Mount Atbos is. 

Actiacns. [Actium,] 

Actis^nes {^AKTLcrdvris), a king of Ethiopia, 
who conquered Egypt and governed it witk justice, 
in the reign of Amasis. This Amasis is a more 
ancient king than the contemporary of Cyrus. 

ActXum (^Aktiov : ^'Aicrios : La Punta not Azio\ 
a promontory, and likewise a place, in Acamania, at 
the entrance of the Ambracian gulf, off which Au- 
gustus gained the celebrated victory over Antony 
and Cleopatra, on Septembers, b. c. 31. At Actium 
there was originally no town, but only a temple of 
Apollo, who was hence called Adiacus and Actius, 
This temple was beautified by Augustus, who 
established, or rather revived, a festival to Apollo, 
called Ae/wj (see Diet of Ant s. u.), and erected 
Nicopolis on the opposite coast, in commemoration 
of his victory. A few buildings sprung up around 
the temple at Actium, but the place was only a 
kind of suburb of Nicopolis. 

Actius, [Attius.] 

Actor (^AKTwp), 1. Son of Beion and Bio- 
mede, father of Menoetius, and grandfather of 
Patroclus. — 2. Son of Phorbas and Hyrmine, 
and husband of Molione. — 3. A companion of 
Aeneas, of whose conquered lance Turnus made a 
boast. This story seems to have given rise to the 
proverb Acioris spolium (Juv. ii. 100), for any poor 
spoil. 

ActMdes or Actorfon (*AKropi5i/}s ot*Akto- 
picov)^ patronymics of descendants of an Actor, such 
as Patroclus, Erithus, Eurytus, and Cteatus. 

Actuarius, Joannes, a Greek physician of Con- 
stantinople, probably lived in the reign of Andro- 
nicus II. Palaeologus, A. D, 1281—1328. He was 
the author of several medical works, which are 
extant. 

C. Acnleo, an eminent Koman lawyer, who 
married the sister of Helvia, the mother of Cicero: 
his son was C. Visellius Varro ; whence it would 
appear that Aculeo was only a surname given to 
the father from his acuteness, and that his full 
name was C. Visellius Varro Aculeo. 

Acusilans ('AfcoucrtAaos), of Argos, one of the 
earlier Greek logographers, flourished about b. c. 
525. Three books of his Genealogies are quoted, 
which were for the most part only a translation of ' 
Hesiod into prose. He wrote in the Ionic dialect. ' 
His fragments are published by Sturtz, Lips. 

1 824, and in Bidot’s Fragm* Histor. Grcuic, p. 100, 
«eq. 

Ada (Ada), daughter of Hecatomnus, king of 
Caria, and sister of Mausolus, Artemisia, Idrieus, 
Sind Pixodarus. She was married to her brother 
Idrieus, on whose death (b. c. 344) she succeeded 
to the throne of Caria, but was expelled by her 
brother Pixodarus in 340. When Alexander en- 
tered Caria in 334, Ada, who was in possession of 
the fortress of Alinda, surrendered this place to 
him. After taking Halicarnassus, Alexander com- 
mitted the government of Caria to her. 

Adamantea. [Amalthea.] 

Adamantius. (Adapdin-ios), a Greek physician, 
flourished about a, d. 415, the author of a Gi^ek 
treatise on Physiognomy, which is borrowed in a 
great measure from Polemo’s work on the same 
subject Edited by Franzius, in Seripiores Phy- 
siogmmim Veteres^ 1780, 8vo. 

Addixa (^Adda\ a river 5f Gallia Cisalpina, 
which rises in the Ehaetian Alps, and flows through 
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the Lacus Larins (L. di Como) into the Po, about 
8 miles above Cremona. 

Adlierbal QArdp§ois\ son of Micipsa, and grand- 
son of Masinissa, had the kingdom of Numidia 
left to him by his father in conjunction with his 
brother Hxempsal and Jugurtha, b. c. 118. After 
the murder of his brother by Jugurtha, Adherbal 
fled to Rome and was restored to his share of the 
kingdom by the Romans in 117. But he was 
again stripped of his dominions by Jugurtha and 
besieged in Cirta, where he was treacherously 
killed by Jugurtha in 112. 

Adiabeni a district of Assyria, E. 

of the Tigris, and between the river Lycus, called 
Zabatiis in the Anabasis of Xenophon, and the 
Caprus, botb of which are branches of the Tigris. 

Adimaatus (AMpavros). 1. The commander of 
the Corinthian fleet, when Xerxes invaded Greece 
(b. c. 480), vehemently opposed the advice of The- 
mistocles to give battle to the Persians. — 2. An 
Athenian, one of the commanders at the battle of 
Aegospotami, B.c. 405, where he was taken pri- 
soner. He was accused of treachery in this battle,, 
and is ridiculed by Aristophanes in the *’* Frogs.”” 
•— 3. The brother of Plato, frequently mentioned 
by the latter. 

Adis QAUsi Rhodes ®), a considerable town on 
the coast of Africa, in the territory of Carthage 
(Zeugitana), a short distance E. of Tunis. Under 
the Romans it appears to have been supplanted by 
a new city* named Maxula. 

Admbtii 1. Baughter of Oceanus 

and Thetys. — 2. Baughter of Eurystheus and- 
Antimache or Admete. Hercules was obliged bj^ 
her father to fetch for her the girdle of Ares, which- 
was worn by Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons, 

Admetus (^Adpriros), 1. Son of Pheres and 
Periclymene or Clymene, was king of Pherae in 
Thessaly. He took part in the Calydonian hunt 
and in the expedition of the Argonauts. He sued 
for the hand of Alcestis, the daughter of Pelias, 
who promised her to him on condition that he 
should come to her in a chariot drawn by lions and 
boars. This task Admetus performed by the assist- 
ance of Apollo, who served him, according to some 
accounts, out of attachment to him, or, according to 
others, because he was obliged to serve a mortal for 
one year for having slain the Cyclops, On the day 
of his marriage with Alcestis, Admetus neglected 
to offer a sacrifice to Artemis, but Apollo reconciled 
the goddess to him, and at the same time induced 
the Moirae to grant to Admetus deliverance from- 
death, if at the hour of his death his father, mother, 
or wife would die for him. Alcestis died in his- 
stead, hut was brought back by Hercules from the- 
lower world. — 2. King of the Molossians, tU' 
whom Themistocles fled for protection, when 
pursued as a party to the treason of Pausanias. 

Adonis a beautiful youth, beloved 

by Aphrodite. He was, according to Apollodoras, 
a son of Cinyras and Medarme, or, according to- 
the cyclic poet Panyasis, a son of Theias, king of 
Assyria, and Smyrna (Myrrha). The ancient 
story ran thus ; Smyrna had neglected the ivorship 
of Aphrodite, and was punished by the goddess 
with an unnatural love for her father. With the' 
assistance of her nurse she contrived to share her 
father's bed. When he discovered the crime he 
: wished to kill her ; but she fled, and on being 
. nearly overtaken, prayed to the gods to make her 
' invisible. They were moved to pity and changed 
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her into a tree called cffxvpva. After the lapse of 
|9 months the tree hurst, and Adonis was hom.; 
Aphrodite was so much charmed with the beauty of 
tile inihnt, that she concealed dt in a chest which 
she entrusted to Persephone ; hut the latter refused : 
to give it up. Zeus decided the - dispute hy 
declaring that during 4 months of every year 
Adonis should be left to himself, ditring 4 months 
lie should belong to Persephone, and during, the 
remaining 4 to Aphrodite. Adonis, however, 
preferring to live with Aphrodite, also spent with 
her the four months over which he. had control. 
Adonis afterwards died of a wound which he re- 
ceived from a boar during the chase. The grief of ' 
the goddess at the loss of her favourite was so 1 
great, that the gods of the lower world allowed 
him to spend G months of every year with 
Aphrodite upon the earth. The worship of Adonis, ! 
which in later times was spread over nearly all the 
countries round the Mediterranean, was, as the 
story itsi-'lf sufficiently indicates, of Asiatic, or more 
especially of Phoenician origin. Thence it was 
transferred to Assj^ria, Egypt, Greece, and even to 
Italy, tliough of course with various modifications. 
In the Homeric poems no trace of it occurs, and 
the later Greek poets changed the original symbolic 
account of Adonis into a poetical story. .. In the 
Asiatic religions Aphrodite was the fructifying 
principle of nature, and Adonis appears to have 
reference to the death of nature in, winter and its 
revival in spring — hence he spends 6 months in 
the lower and G in the upper world. His death 
and his return to life were celebrated in an- 
nual festivals {Adonia) at Byblos, Alexandria in 
Eg}-pt, Athens, and other places 

Adonis (‘'AS'wyfs), a small river^ of Phoenicia, 
which rises in the range of Libanus. 

Adramyttiiua (’Adpa/xdTTciov or ^Ad-pa^ymov: 
'ABpauvTrriv6s i A dramyii), a town of Myshi near 
the head of the gulf of Adramyttium, and opposite 
to the island of Lesbos. 

Adrama {Eder\ a river in Germany, which 
fiows into the Fulda near Cassei.-j 

Adranitm or Hadranum {’'Adpavov^^Adpavotf : 
*ABpaAr7}s: Aderno)^ a town in Sicily,' on the 
river Adranus, at the foot of M. Aetna, was built . 
by Dionysius, and was the seat of the worship of 
the gwl Adranus. 

A^anus {^ABpapSs). [Adra^’UM.] 

Adrastia (ASpettrreta). 1. A Cretan nymph,, 
daitghter of Jilelisseus, to whom Rhea entrusted the 
infant Zeus to be reared in the Dictaean grotto. 
*—•2. A surname of Nemesis, derived by some 
writers from Adrastus, who is said to have built 
the first sanctuary of Nemesis on the river Asopus, 
and by others from the verb i. e. the 

goddess whom none can escape. ' 

Adrastus (’'ASpacTTos), 1. SonofTalaus, kingof 
Argos, and Lysimache, or Lysianassa or Eurynome. ' 
Adrastus was expelled from Argos by Axnphiariius, 
and fled to Polybua, king of Sicyon, whom he suc- 
ceeded on the throne of Sicyon, and instituted the 
Nemcan games. Afterwards he became reconciled to 
Amphiaruus, and returned to his kingdom of Argos. 
He married his two daughters Deipyle and Argla, 
the former to Tydons of Calydon, and the latter' 
to Pulynices of Thebes, both fugitives from their 
native countries. He now prepared to restore Po- 
lynices to Thebes, who had been expelled by his 
brother Eteocles, although Amphiaraiis foretold that, 
all -who should engage in the wav should perish, 
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[;with the,; exception; of' Adrastus.. .^Thus arose the 
I celebrated war of the Seven against Thebes,'” in 
r which Adrastixs was joined by six other heroes, 
I yjz. Polynices, Tydeus, Amphiaraus, Capaneus, 

I Hippomedon, and Parthenopaeus. Instead of Ty- 
deiis rand Polynices other legends mention Eteocles 
and Mecisteiis. This war ended as unfortunately 
as Amphiaraus had predicted, and Adrastus alone 
•was saved by the swiftness of his hoi'sc Arlon, 
the gift f>f Hercules. Creon of Thebes refruing to 
allow the bodies of the six heroes to be burii'd, 
Adrastus went to Athens and implored the assist- 
ance of the Athenians. Theseus was persiiu ded to 
undertake an expedition against. Thebes ; he took 
the city and delivered up the bodies of tlie fallen 
heroes to their friends for burial Ten years after 
this Adrastus persuaded the seven sons of the 
heroes w’ho had fallen in the war, to make a new 
attack upon Thebes, and Amphiaraus now promised 
.success. This war is known as the war of the 
“Epigoni” (Ewiyovoi) or descendants. Thebes was 
taken and razed to the ground. The only Argive 
hero that fell in this W'ar, -was Aegialeus, the son of 
Adrastus : the latter died of grief at Megara on his 
return to Argos, and was hurled in the former city. 
He was worshipped in several parts of Greece, as- 
at Megara, at Sicyon, where his memory was cele- 
brated in tragic choruses, and in Attica, The 
legends about Adrastus and the two wars against 
Thebes furnished ample materials for the epic as 
well, as tragic poets of Greece,--^. Son of the 
Phrygian king Gordius, having imiiitentioiially 
killed his brotheiv fled to Croesus, who received 
him kindly. While hmiting he accidentally killed 
Atys, the. son of Croesus, and in despair put an end 
, to his own life. ^ 

Adria or Hadria. 1. (Adria% also called At- 
rica, a town in Gallia Cisalpina, between the mouths 
of the Po and the Athesis (Adiffe), from whlcb 
the Adriatic sea takes its name. It was originally 
a powerful town of the Etruscans. — 2. (Mri)^ a 
town of Pieenum in Italy, probably an Etruscan 
town originally, afterwards a Roman colony, at 
which place the family of the emperor Hadrian 
lived. 

Adria i^Adpias, Ion. or Mare Adria- 

ticum, also Hare Superum, so called from the 
town Adria [No. 1], was in its widest signification 
' ,the sea between Italy on the W., and Illyricum, 

' Epirus, and Greece, on the E. By the Greeks 
I the name Adrias was only applied to the northern 
I part of this sea, the southern part being called the 
Ionian Sea. 

Adrianus. [Hadeianus,] 

Adrianus (A^ptauds), a Greek rhetorician, 
bom at Tyre in Phoenicia, was the pupil of He- 
rodes Atticusf and obtained the chair •)£ philosophy 
at Athens during the lifetime of his master. He 
was invited by M. Antonins to Rome, -where he 
died about A, D. 192. Three of his declamations 
are extant, edited by Walz in Rheiores Graces 
voli. 1032. 

Adrumelnim. [Hadetjmetum.] 

Adnatuca, a castle of the Elmrones in Gaul, 
prolfhbly the same as the later Aduaca Tongroruru 

Adxiatuci or Adnatici, a powerful people of 
Gallia Belgica in the time of Caesar, were the de • 
scendants of the Gimbri and Teutoni, and lived 
between the Scaldis (ScMda) and Mosa {Mam). 
Adiila Hons, [Alpes.] 


! 
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Adixle or Adu!is (’A5oi5A9?, ^ASowAty, and also 
other forms : ASouAlT-jjy, AdulitSiins: Arkiko ot 
Ru.)) ^ maritime city of Aethiopia, on a bay 
of the Red Sea, called Adulitaims Sinus (’ASooAt- 
rmhs K6KTtos^ Annedey Bay). It W'as believed to 
have been founded by slaves who fled from Egypt, 
and afterwards to have fallen into the power of the 
Auxumitae, for whose trade it became the great 
emporium. Cosmas Indicopleustes (a. d, 535) 
found here the Afoimmenhim Adulitmiumi, a Greek 
inscription recounting the conquests of Ptolemy 11. 
Euergetes in Asia and Thr-acc. 

AdyrmacMdae (’ASupjaaxi^ai), a Libyan peo- 
ple, who appear to have once possessed the whole 
coast of Africa from the Canopic mouth of the Nile 
to the Catabathmus Major, but were .afterwards 
pressed further inland. In their manners and cus- 
toms they resembled the Egyptians, to whom they 
were the nearest neighbours. 

Aea (Ata), sometimes v/ith the addition of the 
•word Colchis, may be considered either a part of 
Colchis or another name for the country, (Herod. 
12 .) 

Aeaces (AMktjs), son of Syloson, and grand- 
son of Aeaces, was tyrant of Samos, hut was de- 
prived of his tyranny by Aristagoras, when the 
lonians revolted from the Persians, B. c. 500. He 
then fled to the Persians, who restored him to the 
tyrannf of Samos, b. c. 494. 

Aeaceum (AtdK€iov). [Aegina.] 

Aeacides (AlaiciBr}s), a patronymic of the 
descendants of Aeacus, as Peleus, Telamon, and 
Phocus, sons of Aeacus; Achilles, son of Peleus 
and grandson of Aeacus ; Pyrrhus, son of Achilles 
and great-grandson of Aeacus; and Pyrrhus, king of 
Epirus, who claimed to be a descendant of Achilles. 

Aeacides, son of Arymhas, king of Epirus, 
succeeded to the throne on the death of his cousin 
Alexander, who was slain in Italy, b. c. 326. 
Aeacides married Phthia, by whom he had the 
celebrated Pyubhus. He took an active part in 
favour of Olympias against Cassander ; hut his 
subjects disliked the war, rose against their king, 
and drove him from the kingdom. He wns recalled 
to his kingdom by his subjects in B. c. 313: Cas- 
sander sent an army against him imder Philip, 
who conquered him the same year in two battles, ■ 
in the last of which he was killed. 

Aeacus (Alccjcos), son of Zeus and Aegina, a 
daughter of the river-god Asopus. He was born 
in the island of Ocnone or Oenopia, whither 
Aegina had been carried by Zens, and from 
whom this island was afterwards called Aegina. 
Some traditions related that at the bii-th of Aeacus, 
Aegina was not yet inhabited, and that Zeus 
changed the ants (giupfcrj/ces) of the island into 
men (Myrmidones) over whom Aeacus ruled. Ovid 
(Met vii. 520) relates the story a little differently. 
Aeacus was renowned in all Greece for his justice 
and piety, and was frequently called upon to settle 
disputes not only among men, but even among 
the gods themselves. He was such a favourite 
with the gods, that, when Greece was visited by a 
drought, rain was at length sent upon the earth in 
consequence of his prayers. Respecting the temple 
which Aeacus erected to Zeus Panhellenius, and 
the Aeaceum, where he was worshipped by the 
Aeginetans, see Aegina. After his death Aeacus ; 
became one of the three judges in Plades. The 
Aeginetans regarded him as the tutelary deity of 
their island. 
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^ Aeaea (Alala). I. A .surname of" Circe, the 
sister of Aeetes, Her son Telegomis is likewise 
mentioned with this surname.— “2, A surname of 
Calypso, who was believed to have inhabited a 
small island of the name of Aeaea in the straits 
between Italy and Sicily. 

Aebiira a town of the Carpetani in 

Hispania Tarraconensis. 

Aebutia Gens, patrician, was distinguished in 
the early ages of the Roman republic, when many 
of its members were consuls, vis. in B. c. 499, 463, 
and 442. 

Aeeaor Aecae (Aeciinus), a town of Apulia on 
tbe road from Aqnilonia in Sanmium to Veniisia. 

^ Aecnlannm or Aeclanum, a town of the Hir- 
pini in Samnium, a few niOes S. of Beneventum. 

Aedepsus Dipso\ atoum 

on the W. coast of Euboea, N. of Chaicis, v/itli 
warm baths sacred to Hercules, which tlie dictator 
Sulla used. 

Aedon daughter of Pandareus of 

Ephesus, wife of Zethus king of Thebes, and 
mother of Itylus. Envious of Niobe, the ■wife of 
her brother Amphion, who had six sons and six 
daughters, she resolved to kill the eldest of Niohe's 
sons, but by mistake slew her own son Itylus. 
Zeus relieved her grief by changing her into a 
nightingale, whose melancholy times are repre- 
sented by the poets as Aedon’s lamenfetions about 
her child. AedoiPs story is related diiferently in 
a later tradition. 

AedUi or Hedhi, one of the most powerful peo- 
ple in Gaul, lived between the Liger {Loire) and 
the Arar {Saone), They were the first Gallic 
people who made an alliance with the Romans, by 
whom they were called ‘‘ brothers and relations.” 
On Caesar’s arrival in Gaul, b. c. 58, they were 
subject to Ariovistus, but were restored by Caesar 
to their former power. In b. c. 52 they joined in 
the insurrection of Vercingetorix against the Ro- 
mans, but were at the close of it treated leniently 
bj’’ Caesar. , Their principal town was Bibracte. 
Their chief magistrate, elected annually by the 
priests, was called Vergobretus. 

Aeetes or Aeeta (Aitjttjs), son of Helios (the 
Sun) and Perseis, and brother of Circe, Pasiphae, 
and Perses* His wife was Idyia, a daughter of 
Oceanus, by whom he had tw'o daughters, Medea 
and Chalciope, and one son, Absyrtus. He was 
king of Colchis at the time when Phrixus brought 
thither the golden fleece. For the remainder of 
his history, see Absyrtus, Argonautae, Jason, 
Medea, 

Aeetis, Aeetias, and Aeetine, patronymics of 
Medea, daughter of Aeetes. 

Aega (Afyjj), daughter of Olenus, who with 
her sister Helice, nursed the infant; Zeus in Crete, 
and was changed hy the god into the constellation 
Capella. 

Aegae {Alyal : Alydlos). 1. A town in Achaia 
on, the Crathis, with a celebrated temple of Posei- 
don, was originally one of the twelve Achaean 
towns, but its inhabitants subsequently removed 
to Aegira. — 3. A town in Emathia in Macedonia, 
the burial-place of the Macedonian kings, was pro- 
bably a different place from Edessa.— 3. A town 
in Euboea, with a celebrated temple of Poseidon, 
who was hence called Ae^us.— 4. Also Aegaeae 
; AiyeAr^s^ one of the twelve cities of' 
Aeolis in. Asia Minor, N. of Smyrna, on the river 
greatly ffom an earthquake in 
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the time of Tiberius. — ■ 5. {Ayas\ a seaport town 
of Cilicia. 

Aegaeoa son of Uranus by Gaea. 

Aegaeon and bis brotbers Gyges and Coitus are 
known under tbe name of the Uranids, and are 
described as huge monsters with a hundred arms 
(eKaroyx^ipfs) and fifty heads. Most writers men- 
tion the third Uranid under the name of Briareus 
instead of Aegaeon, which is explained by Homer 
(ILL 403), who says that men called him Aegaeon, 
but the gods Briareus. According to the most 
ancient tradition Aegaeon and his brothers con- 
quered the Titans when they made war upon the 
gods, and secured the victory to Zeus, who thrust 
the Titans into Tartarus, and placed Aegaeon and 
his brothers to guard them. Other legends repre- 
sent Aegaeon as one of the giants who attacked 
Olympus ; and many writers represent him as a 
marine ’god living in the Aegaeaii sea. Aegaeon 
and his brothers must be regarded as personifica- 
tions of the extraordinary powers of nature, such as 
earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, and the like. 

Aegaeum Mare (rh Myaiov treXayos, 6 Atyaios 
'ir6vro^)^ the part of the Mediterranean now called 
the Archipelago, It \Yas bounded on the N, by 
Thrace and Macedonia, on the W. by Greece, and 
on the E. by Asia Minor. It contains in its south- 
ern part two groups of islands, the Cyclades, which 
were separated from the coasts of Attica and Pe- 
loponnesus by the Myrtoan sea, and the Sporades, 
lying oflf the coasts of Caria and Ionia. The part 
of the Aegaean which washed the Sporades was 
called the Icarian sea, from the island Icaria, one | 
of the Sporades. The origin of the name of 
Aegaean is uncertain ; some derive it from Aegeus, 
the king of Athens, who threw himself into it j 
others from Aegaea, the queen of the Amazons, who 
perished there ; others from Aegae in Euboea ; 
and others from aiyiSi a squall, on account of its 
storms. 

Aegaeus (Alycuos). [Aegae, No. S»] 

Aeg^eos (AiyoAeoj?, rh AiyaXeosv Spos i Sktr-' 
manga)^ a mountain in Attica opposite Salamis, 
from which Xerxes saw the defeat of his fleet* B* c. 
480. 

Aegates, the goat islands, were three islands off 
the W. coast of Sicily, between Brepanum and Lily- 
baeum, near which the Homans gained a naval 
victory over the Carthaginians, and thus brought 
the first Punic war to an end, b. c. 241. The is- 
lands were Aegusa (Alyovcrffa) or Capraria (Favig^ 
nana\ Phorbantia (Levanzo') and Hiera (Afare- 
timo). 

AegSria or Egeria, one of the Camenae in 
Homan mythology, from whom Numa received his 
instructions respecting the forms of worship which 
he introduced,# The grove in which the king had 
his interviews with the goddess, and in w'hich a 
well gushed forth from a dark recess, w^as dedi- 
cated by him to the Camenae. The Homan legends 
point out two distinct places sacred to Aegeria, one 
near Aricia, and the other near Home at the Porta 
Capena, in the valley now' calle^iChjt7are^f<jt, Aegeria 
was regarded as a prophetic divinity, and also as 
the giver of life, whence she was invoked by 
pregnant women. 

Aegesta. [Segesta.] 

Aegestns. [Acestes.] 

Aegeus (Alyeh). 1. Son of Pandion and king 
of Athens. He had no children by his first two 
wives, bqt he afterwards begot Theseus by Aethra , 


at Troezen. When Theseus had grown up to 
manhood, hes went to Athens and defeated the 
30 sons of his uncle Pallas, %vho had made War 
upon Aegeus and had deposed him. Aegeus wma 
now restored. When Theseus went to Crete to 
deliver Athens from the tribute it had to pay to 
Minos, he promised his father that on his return he 
would hoist white sails as a signal of his safety. 
On approaching the coast of Attica he forgot his 
promise, and his father, perceiving the black sail, 
thought that his son had perished and threw him- 
self into the sea, which according to some tradi- 
tions received from this event the name of the 
Aegean. Aegeus was one of the eponymous 
heroes of Attica; and one of the Attic tribes 
(Aegeis) derived its name from him.'-«-2. The 
eponymous hero of tbe phyle called the Aegidae 
at Sparta, son of Oeolycus, and grandson of Theras, 
the founder of the colony in Thera. All the 
Aegeids were believed to be Cadmeans, who formed 
a settlement at Sparta previous to the Dorian con- 
quest. 

Aegiae (Alyuai, Alya7at\ a small town in La- 
conia, not far from Cythium, the Augiae of Homer 
(//.ii.383). 

Aegiale or Aegialea (Alydh% AlyidXeia)^ 
daughter of Adrastus and Amphithea, orof Aegia- 
leus the son of Adrastus, whence she is called Adras- 
tine. She was married to Diomedes, w^ho,* on his 
return from Troy, found her living in adultery with 
Cometes. The hero attributed this misfortune to 
the anger of Aphrodite, whom he had wounded in 
the war against Troy: when Aegiale threatened 
his life, he fled to Italy, 

Aegialea, Aegl^los. [Achaia ; Sicvon.] 

Aeglaleus (Alyiakeh), 1. Son of Adrastus, 
the only one among the Epigoni that fell in the 
war against Thebes* [Adeastus.]—2. Son of 
Inachus and the Oceanid Melia, from whom the 
part of Peloponnesus afterwards called Achaia de- 
rived its name Aegialea : he is said to have been 
the fk-st king of Sicyon.— Son of Aeetes, and 
brother of Medea, commonly called Absyrtus. 

Aegides (Atyei'STjs),, a patronymic from Aegeus, 
especially his son Theseus. 

Aegila (t« AfyxAa), a town of Laconia with a 
temple of Demeter. 

Aegilia (AiyiXla:A!yiAi€hs). 1. A demus of 
Attica belonging to the tribe Antiochis, celebrated 
for its figs.— ‘2. (CerigoUo\ an island between 
Crete and Cythera. — 3. An island W. of Euboea 
and opposite Attica. 

Aegimius (Aly{gios\ the mythical ancestor of 
the Dorians, whose king he was when they were 
yet inhabiting the northern parts of Thessaly. In- 
volved in a war with the Lapithae, he called Her- 
cules to his assistance, and promised him the third 
part of his territory, if he delivered him from his 
enemies. The Lapithae were conquered. Hercules 
did not take the territory for himself, but left it to 
the king who was to preserve it for the sons of 
Hercules. Aegimius had two sons, Dymas and 
Paraphylus, who migrated to Peloponnesus, and 
were regarded as the ancestors of two branches of 
the Doric race (Dj'manes and Pamphylians), while 
the third branch derived its name front' Hyllus 
(Hylleans), the son of Hercules, who had been 
adopted by Aegimius. There existed in antiquity 
ah epic poem called Aegimius,, which described the 
war of Aegimius and Hercules against- the La- 
pithae. 
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Aegim^tis (Ai^yt/toi/poy, AegimSri Arae, Plin., 
and probably the Arae of Virg. Aen, i. 108; 
Aowamour or Eembra)^ a lofty island, surrounded 
by cliffs, off the African coast, at the mouth of the 
Gulf of Carthage. 

Aegina {hiyiva : Alyipijrii^s : EgUna)^ a rocky 
island in the middle of the Saronic gulf, about 200 
stadia in circumference. It was originally called 
Oenone or Oenopia, and is said to have obtained 
the name of Aegina from Aegina, the daughter 
of the river god Asopus, who was carried to the 
island hy Zeus, and there bore him a son Aeacus. 
As the island had then no inhabitants, Zeus 
changed the ants into men (Myrmidones), over 
whom Aeacus ruled. [Aeacus.] It was first co- 
lonized by Achaeans, and afterwards by Dorians 
from Epidaurus, whence the Doric dialect and cus- 
toms prevailed in the island. It was at first closely 
connected with Epidaurus, and was subject to the 
Argive Phidon, who is said to have established a 
silver-mint in the island. It early became a place of 
great commercial importance, and its silver coinage 
was the standard in most of the Dorian states. In 
the sixth century b. c. Aegina became independent, 
and for a century before the Persian war was a 
prosperous and powerful state. The Aeginetans 
fought with 30 ships against the fleet of Xerxes at 
the battle of Salamis, B. c. 480, and are allowed 
to have distinguished themselves above all the 
other Greeks by tlieir bravery. After this time 
its power declined. In b. c. 429 the Athenians 
took possession of the island and expelled its inha- 
bitants, and though a portion of them was restored 
by Lysander in B. c. 404, the island never re- 
covered its former prosperity. In the NW. of the 
island there was a city of the same name, which 
contained the Aeaceum or temple of Aeacus, and 
on a hill in the NE. of the island was the cele- 
brated temple of Zeus Panhell enius, said to have 
been built by Aeacus, the ruins of which are still 
extant. The sculptures which occupied the tym- 
pana of the pediment of this temple were discovered 
in 1811, and are now preserved at Munich. In the 
half century preceding the Persian war, and for a 
few years afterwards, Aegina was the chief seat of 
Greek art : the most eminent artists of the Aegi- 
netan school ivere Gallon, Anaxagoras, Glau- 
fiAs, Simon, and Onatas. 

Aegineta Panins. [Paulus Aegineta.] 

Aegininm (Aiyiuioy : Alymevs : Skiffus)^^ a 
town of the Tymphaei in Thessaly on the con- 
fines of Athamania. 

Aegioclins (Alyioxos), a surname of Zeus, be- 
cause he bore the Aegis. 

Aegipan (Alyiraj^^ that is, Goat-Pan, was, ac- 
cording to some, a being distinct from Pan, while 
others regard him as identical with Pan. His story 
appears to be of late origin. [Pan.] 

Aegiplanctns Mons {rh AiytTrXayKroif Spos% 
a mountain in Megaris. 

Aegira (Aiyeipa: Alyeipdrit)^), formerly Hy- 
peresia ('TTrep^erfa), a town in Achaia on a steep 
iiiil, with a sea-port about 12 stadia from the town. 
[Aegae, No. 1.] 

Aegirnssa (At 7 ipde(rcra, AlyLpovacra)^ one of the 
1 2 cities of Aeolis in Asia Minor. 

Aegisthns (A^yia6os\ son of Thyestes, vrho 
unwittingly begot him hy his own daughter Pe- 
lopia. Immediately after his birth he was exposed, 
but was saved by shepherds and suckled by a 
goat whence his name. His uncle Atreus 
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brought him up as Ms son. When Pelopia lay 
with her father, she took from him his sword, 
which she afterwards gave to Aegisthus. This 
sword was the means of revealing the crime of 
Thyestes, and Pelopia thereupon put an end to 
her own life. Aegisthus murdered Atreus, because 
be had ordered him to slay his father Thyestes, 
and he placed Thyestes upon the throne, of which 
be had been deprived by Atreus. Homer appears 
to know nothing of these tragic events ; and we 
learn from him only that Aegisthus succeeded 
his father Thyestes in a part of his dominions. 
According to Homer Aegisthus took no part in the 
Trojan war, and during the absence of Agamemnon, 
the son of Atreus, Aegisthus seduced his wife 
Clytemnestra. Aegisthus murdered Agamemnon 
on his return home, and reigned 7 years overMj’’- 
cenae. In the 8th Orestes, the son of Agamem- 
non, avenged the death of his father by putting 
the adulterer to death. [Agamemnon, Clytem- 
NESTRA, Orestes.] 

Aegitballus (AtyieaXXos ; C. di S. Teodoro\ 
a promontory in Sicily, between Lilybacum and 
Drepanum, near which was the town Aegithallum. 

Aegitlxim (Alyiriov)^ a toivn in Aetolia, on the 
borders of Locris. 

Aeginm (Aiy^^^ • At 7 zevs : VostiUc^^ a town of 
Achaia, and the capital after the destruction of 
Helice. The meetings of the Achaean league were 
held at Aegium in a grove of Zeus called Homariiim. 

Aegle (AfyXTj), that is ‘‘ Brightness” or “Splen- 
dour,” is the name of several mythological females, 
such as, 1 . The daughter of Zeus and Neaera, the 
most beautiful of the Naiads 2. A sister of 
Phaeton 3. One of the Hesperides 4. A 
nymph beloved by Theseus, for w'hom he forsook 
Ariadne 5. One of the daughters of Aesculapius. 

Aegletes (AlyX'f}rr}s), that is, the radiant god, 
a surname of Apollo. 

Aegoc^rus (Aiyj^/cepws), a suraame of Pan, de- 
scriptive of his figure wuth the horns of a goat, hut 
more commonly the name of one of the signs of the 
Zodiac, Capjieorms. 

Aegos-Potamos (Alyhs TcorapSs)^ the “ goafs- 
river,” a small river, with a town of tlie same name 
on it, in the Thracian Chersonesus, ffows into the 
Hellespont. Here the Athenians were defeated 
by Lysander, B- c. 405. 

Aegostbena (AlyScrdeya: Alyocrdeyevs^ Ar/a- 
crOeyiTVs), a town in Megaris on the borders of 
Boeotia, with a sanctuary of Melampus. 

Aegas and Boscillus, two chiefs of the Allo- 
broges, who had served Caesar with fidelity in the 
Gallic war, deserted to Pompey in Greece (b. c. 48). 

Aegusa. [Aegates.] 

Aegypstis or Aegysus, a town of Moesia on 
the Danube. 

Aegyptus (Afyvrr'ros), son of Belus and An- 
chinoe or Achiroe, and twin-brother of Danaus. 
Belus assigned Libya to Danaus, and Arabia to 
Aegyptus, but the latter subdued the country” of 
the Mclampodes, which he called Aegypt after 
his own name. Aegyptus hy his severM -wives 
had 50 sons, and his brother Danaus 50 daughters. 
Danaus had reason to fear the sons of his brother, 
and fled with his daughters to Argos in Pelopon- 
nesus. Thither he was followed hy the sons of 
Aegyptus, who demanded his daughters for their 
wives, and promised faithful alliance. Danaus 
complied with their request, and distributed his 
daughters among them, but to each of them he 
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gave a dagger, with which they were to kill their 
husbands in the bridal night All the. sons of 
Acgyptus were thus murdered, with the exception 
of Lynceus, who was saved by Hypermnestra. 
The banaids buried the heads of their murdered 
husbands in Lema, and their bodies outside the 
town, and were afterwards purified of their crime 
by Athena and Hermes at the command of Zeus. 

Aegyptus (d k^yv•Kros \ kiy^Ttnos, Aegyptiiis ; 
JEc/ypt), a country in the N. E. corner of Africa, 
hounded on the N. by the Mediterranean, on 
the E. by Palestine, Arabia Petraea, and the Red 
Sea, on the S. by Ethiopia, the division between 
the two countries being at the First orLittle Cataract 
of the Nile, close to Syene (Assomn ; Lat. 24° 
80, and on the W. by the Great Libyan Desert. 
This is the extent usually assigned to the country ; 
blit it would be more strictly correct to define it as 
that part of the basin of the Nile which lies helow 
the First Cataract. — 1. Physical Description of 
Egypt, The river Nile, flowing from S. to N. 
through a narrow valley, encounters, in Lat 24^ 8^, 
a natural harrier, composed of two islands (Philae 
and Elephantine) and between them a bed of 
sunken rocks, by which it is made to fall in a 
series of cataracts, or rather rapids (ra KarddovTra, 

6 jjuKphs KarappdKTTjs, Catarrhactes Minor, comp. 
Catarrh ACTE s), which have always been re- 
garded as the southern limit assigned by nature to 
Egypt. The river flows due N. between two 
ranges of hills, so near each other as to leave 
scarcely any cultivable land, as far as Silsilis (JM 
Sdsclelt% about 40 miles below Syene, where the 
valley is enlarged by the W. range of hills retiring 
from the river. Thus the Nile flows for about 
500 miles, through a valley whose average breadth 
is about 7 -miles, between hills which in one place 
( W. of Thebes) attain the height of 1 000 or 1200 
feet above the sea, to a point some few miles below 
Memphis, where the W, range of hills runs to the 
N. W., and the E. range strikes off to the E., and 
the river divides into branches (seven in ancient 
time, but now only two), which flow through a low 
alluvial land, called, from its shape, the Delia, into 
the Mediterranean. To this valley and Delta must 
be added the country round the great natural lake 
Moeris (Bh-het-el-Keroun), called Nomos Arsino'ites 
(Faioum), lying N. W. of Heracleopolis, and con- 
nected with the valley of the Nile by a break in 
the W, range of hills. The whole district thus de- 
scribed is periodically laid under water by the over- 
flowing of the Nile from April to October. The 
river, in subsiding, leaves behind a rich deposit of 
fine mud, which forms the soil of Egypt. All be- 
yond the reach of the inundation is rock or sand. 
Hence Egj’-pt was (jailed the “ Gift of the Nile.’'’ 
The- extent of the cultivable land of Egypt is in 
the Delta about 4500 square , miles, in the valley 
about 2255, in Faioum ahoiLt 340, and in all about 
7095 square miles. The outlying portions of 
ancient Egypt consisted of 3 cultivable valleys 
(called Oases), in the midst of the Western or Li- 
byan Desert, a valley in the W. range of hills on the 
W. of the DelUi, called Nomos Nitriotes from the 
Natron Lakes which it contains, some settlements 
on the coast of the Red Sea and in the mountain 
passes between it and the Nile, and a strip of coast 
on the Mediterranean, extending E. as far as Rhi- 
nocoliira ( El-^Arish), and W. as far (according to 
some of the ancients) as the Catabathmus Magnus 
(Long, about 23^10^ E.). The only river of) 
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Egypt is the Nile [Nil us]. A great artificial 
canal {Bahr-Ytmouf i. e, Josepli's Cmial) runs 
parallel to the river, at the distance of about S 
miles, from Diospolis Parva in the Tliebais to a 
point on the W. mouth of the river about half-way 
between Memphis and the sea. Many smaller 
canals were , cut to regulate the irrigation of the 
country. A canal from the E. mouth of the Nile 
to the "head of the Red Sea was commenced under 
the native kings, and finished by Darius, son of 
Hystaspes. There were several lakes in the coun- 
try, respecting ^which see Moeris, Mareotis, 
Butos, Tanis, Sirbonis, and Lacus Amarl 
— 2. A ficicni History, At the earliest period, to 
which civil history reaches hack, Egypt was in- 
habited by a highly civilized agricultural people, 
under a settled monarchical government, divided 
into castes, the highest of which was composed of 
the priests,' who were the ministers of a religion 
based on a pantheistic worship of nature, and hav- 
ing for its sacred symbols not only images but also 
living animals and even plants. The priests were 
also in possession of all the literatoe and science 
of the country and all the employments based upon 
such knowledge. The other castes were,. 2nd, the 
soldiers, Srd, the husbandmen, 4th, the artificers 
and tradesmen, and last, held in great contempt, 
the shepherds or herdsmen, poulterers, fishermen, 
and servants. The Egyptians possessed a written 
language, which appears to have had affinities with 
both the great families of La,nguage,' the Semitic 
and the Indo-European ; and the priestly caste had, 
moreover, the exclusive knowledge of a sacred sys- 
tem of writing, the character! of which are known 
by the name of Bieroghiphics, in contradistinction 
to which the common characters are called Eneho* 
rial (i. of the country). They were acquainted 
with all the processes of manufacture which are 
essential to a highly civilized community ; they 
had made great advances in the fine arts, especially 
architecture and sculpture (for in painting their 
progress was impeded by a want of knowledge of 
perspective) : they were deterred from commercial 
enterprize by the policy of the priests, but they 
obtained foreign productiiJns to a , great extent, 
chiefly through the Phoenicians, and at a later 
period • they engaged in maritime expeditions : in 
science they do not seem to have advanced so far 
as some have thought, but their religion led them 
to cultivate astronomy and its application to chrono- 
logy, and the nature of their country made a know- 
lecige of geometry (in its literal sense) indispensable, 
and their application of its principles to architecture 
is attested by their extant edifices. There can be 
little doubt that the origin of this remarkable people 
and of their early civilization is to be trace(? to the 
same Asiatic source as the early civilization of Assyria 
and India. The ancient histbiy of Egypt may be 
divided into 4 great periods : — (1) From the earliest 
times to its conquest by Cambyses ; during which 
it was, ruled by a succession of native princes, into 
the difficulties of whose history this is not the 
place to inquire. The last of them, Psammenitus, 
was conquered and dethroned by Cambyses in 
B. 0. 525, when Egypt became a province of the 
Persian empire. During this period Egypt was 
but little known to the Greeks. The Homeric 
poems show some slight acquaintance with the 
country and its river (which is also called AtyuTTos, 
Oil. xiv. 25), and refer to the wealth and splen- 
dour of “ Thebes with the Hundred Gates,” In the 
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latter part of the period learned men among tlie 
Greeks began to travel to Egypt for tlie sake of 
studying its institutions: among otkers it xvas 
visited ^by Pythagoras, Thales, and Solon. (2) 
Eroni the Persian conq[uest In B, c. 525, to the 
transference of their dominion to the Macedonians 
in B. c. SS2. This period was one of almost con- 
stant struggles between the Egyptians and their 
conquerors, until B. c. 340, when Nectanebo IL, 
the last native ruler of Egypt, was defeated by 
Darius Ochus, It was during this period that the 
Greeks acquired a considerable jcnowiedge of 
Egypt. In the wars between Egypt and Persia, 
the" two leading states of Athens and Sparta at; 
different times assisted the Egyptians, according 
to the state of their relations to each other and to 
Persia ; and, during the intervals of those wars, 
Egypt was visited by Greek historians and philoso- 
phers, such as Hellanicus, Herodotus, Anaxagoras, 
Plato, and others, who brought back to Greece the 
knowledge of the country which they acquired 
from the priests and through personal observation. 
(3) The dynasty of Macedonian kings, from the 
accession of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, in b. c. 
323, down to b. c. 30, when Egypt became a pro- 
vince of the Roman empire. When Alexander 
invaded Egypt in B. c. 332, the country submitted 
to him without a struggle ; and, while he left it 
hehind him to return to the conquest of Persia, he 
conferred upon it the greatest benefit that was in 
his power, by giving orders for the building of 
Alexandria. In the partition of the empire of 
Alexander after his death in b. c. 3*23, Egypt fell 
to the share of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, who 
assumed the title of king in b. c. 30 C, and founded 
the dynasty of the Ptolemies, under whom the 
country greatly flourished, and became the chief 
seat of Greek learning. But soon came the period 
of decline. Wars with the adjacent kingdom of 
Syria, and the vices, weaknesses, and dissensions of 
the royal family, wore out the state, till in b. c. 81 
the Romans were called upon to interfere in the 
disputes for the crown, and in b. c. 55 the dynasty 
of the Ptolemies came to he entirely dependent 
on Roman protection, and, at last, after the battle 
of Actiuni and the death of Cleopatra, who was 
the last of the Ptolemies, Egypt was made a 
Roman province, b. c. 30. (4) Egypt under the 

Romans, down to its conquest by the Arabs in 
A. I). G38. As a Roman province, Egypt was one 
of the most flourishing portions of the empire. The 
fertility of its soil, and its position between Europe 
and Arabia and India, together with the possession 
of such a port as Alexandria, gave it the full be- 
nefit of the two great sources of wealth, agriculture 
and commerce. Learning continued to flourish at 
Alexandria, and the patriarchs of the Christian 
Church in that city became so powerful as to con- 
tend for supremacy with those of Antioch, Constan- 
tinople, and Rome, while a succession of teachers, 
such as Origen and Clement of Alexandria, con- 
ferred real lustre on the ecclesiastical annals of the 
country. When the Arabs made their great in- 
road upon the Eastern empire, the geographical 
position of Egypt naturally caused it to fall an 
immediate victim to that attack, which its wealth 
and the peaceful character of its inhabitants in- 
vited. It was conquered by Amrou, the lieutenant 
of the Caliph Omar, in a. b. 638. — 3. ^olitUcckl 
Geography. — From the earliest times the countiy 
was divided into (1) The Delta or Lower EjOTt 
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(rh AeAra, ^ kirta El-Baharl^ EUKclit) 

(2)TheHeptanomis, or Middle Egypt, ‘ErTai/o.uis, 
n ^ra^v Mesr Mosiani) (3) The Tliehais, 
or Upper Egypt (@i]§ats, ff x^pa, &airj)i 
and it was further subdivided into 3G nomes or 
governments. Respecting the Oases, see Oasis. 

Aegys (Alf^vs, AiyiiTTis: nt. GhiorrjUm), a 
town of Laconia on the borders of Arcadia, 

Aelana (Athapat Alhavirris'), a town on the 
northern arm of the Red Sea, near the Bahr-el- 
Akaba, which was called by the Greeks Aelaiiites 
from the name of the town. It is the Elath of the 
Hebrews, and one of the sea-ports of which Solomon 
possessed himself. 

Aelia Gens, plebeian, the members of which are 
given under their surnames, Gallus, Lamia, 
Paetos, Sejanus, Smo, Tubeko. 

Aelia, a name given to Jerusalem after its re- 
storation by the Roman emperor Aelius Hadrianiis. 

Aelianus, Claudius, was born at Praeneste 
in Italy,' and lived at Rome about the middle of 
the 3rd century of the Christian era. Though an 
Italian, he spoke and wrote Greek as well as a 
native Athenian. He never maixied, and lived to 
the age of 60. Two of his works have come down 
to us: one a collection of miscellaheous history 
(XlonclTii} *l<rropla) in 14 books, commonly called 
Varia Hisioria ; and the other a work bn the pe- 
culiarities of animals (Ilepl iBiSrriros) in 17 
books, commonly called De Animalhm Kaizira. 
The former work contains short narrations and 
anecdotes, historical, biographical, antiquarian, <&c., 
selected from various authors, generally without 
their names being given, and on a great variety 
of subjects. The latter work is of the same kind, 
scrappy and gossipping. It is partly collected from 
older writers, and partly ' the result of his own 
observations both in Italy and abroad. There are 
also attributed to him 20 letters on husbandry 
Ay poiKiKal ’ETtcTToXal), written in a rhetorical 
style and of no value. — Editions. Of the Varia, 
Bistoria, by Perizonius, Leyden, 1701 ; by Gro- 
novius, Leyden, 1731 ; and by Kuhn, Leipzig, 
1780. Of the De Animalium Nalura, by Grono- 
vius, Lond. 1744 ; by J. Schneider, Leipzig, 1784 ; 
and by Fr. Jacobs, Jena, 1832. Of the Letters, 
by Aldus Manutius, in his CoUeciio Episiolarum 
Graecarum, Venice, 14S0, 4 to, 

Aeliauus Meccius, an ancient physician, w-ho 
must have lived in the 2nd century after Christ, 
as he is mentioned by Galen as the oldest of hia 
tutors. ■ ■ . 

Aeliauus Tacticus, a Greek writer, who lived 
in Rome and wrote a work on the Military Tactics 
of the Greeks (Hepl 'Xrparnyiicwv 'EAAtj- 

PiKwu), dedicated to the emperor Hadrian. He 
also gives a brief account of the constitution of a 
Roman army at that time. — Editions. By Fran- 
ciscus Rohortelius, Venice, 1552 ; and by Elzevhv 
Leyden, 1613. 

AeUo^ one of the Harpies. [Haepyiae.] 

AeRbpUS (^AcAAdtrous), a suniame of Iris, the 
messenger of the gods, by which she is described 
as swift-footed as a storm-wind. 

AemiHa. L The 3rd daughter of L- Aemilius 
Paulus, who fell in the battle of Cannae, wns the 
wife of Scipio AMcanus I. and the mother of the 
celebi?ated ,Gomcli^ the mother of the Gracchi. 

1^, A Vestal virgin, 

put haring 'committed Infest 

^ upon 'seyeW ‘A 
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AemSia 6reiis, one of the most ancient patrician 
gentes at Rome, said to have been descended from 
Miimercus, "who received the name of AemiHus on 
account of the persuasiveness of his language (pi* 
alfjLvhiav K6yotfy This Mamercus is represented 
by some as the son of Pythagoras, and by others 
as the son of Numa. The most distinguished 
members of the gens are given under their surnames 
Barbula, Lepidus, Mamercus or Mamer- 
ciNus, Papus, Paul us, Regillus, Scaurus. 

AeiMlia Via, made by M. AemiHus Lepidus, 
cos. B. c. 107, continued the Via Flaminia from Ari- 
minura, and traversed the heart of Cisalpine Gaul 
through Bonpnia, Mutina, Parma, Placentia (where 
it crossed the Po) to Mediolanum. It was sub- 
sequently continued as far as Aquileia. 

AemoliSaus. 1, The son of L. Aemilius Paulus 
Macedonicus, was adopted by P. Cornelius Scipio, 
the son of P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus, and was 
thus called P. Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus Africa- 
nus. [Scipio.] >—2. The governor of Pannonia and 
Moesia in the reign of Gallus, was proclaimed em- 
peror by his soldiers in a. d, 253, but was slain by 
them after reigning a few months.— 3. One of the 
30 tyrants (a.d. 259 — 268), assumed the purple 
in Egypt, but was taken prisoner and strangled by 
order of Gallienus. 

AemiHus Probus. [Nepos, Cornelius.] 

Aemoua or Emoua (iMibach), a fortified town 
in Pannonia, and an important Roman colony, said 
to have been built by the Argonauts. 

Aenaxia, also called Pithecusa and luarime 
(Ischia)^ a volcanic island off the coast of Campania, 
at the entrance of the bay of Naples, under which 
the Roman poets represented Typhoeus as lying. 

Aeuea (AXveia: AtVetewy, Atvfidrijs)^ a town 
in Chalcidice, on the Thermaic gulf. 

Aeue^es (Alvetddns), a patronymic from Ae- 
neas, given to his son Ascanius or lulus, and to 
those who were believed to be descended from him, 
jsuch as Augustus, and the Romans in general. 

Aeneas (Alphas), 1. Homeric Stor^. Aeneas 
was the son of Anchises and Aphrodite, and horn 
on mount Ida. On his father’s side he was a 
great-grandson of Tros, and thus nearly related 
to the royal house of Troj’’, as Priam himself 
was a grandson of Tros. He was educated from 
his in^cy at Dardanus, in the house of Aicar 
thous, the husband of his sister. At first he 
took no part in the Trojan war ; and it was not 
^till Achilles attacked him on mount Ida, and drove 
away his docks, that he led his Dardanians against 
'the Greeks. Henceforth he and Hector are the 
^great bulwarks of the Trojans against the Greeks, 
and Aeneas appears beloved by gods and men. On 
more than one occasion he is saved in battle by 
the gods : Aphrodite carried him off when he was 
wounded by Diomedes, and Poseidon, when he 
was on the point of perishing by the hands of 
Achilles. Homer makes no allusion to the emi- 
:gration of Aeneas after the capture of Troy, but on 
'the contrary he evidently conceives Aeneas and his 
descendants as reigning at Troy after the extinction 
of the house of Priam . — Later Stones. The later 
stories present the greatest variations respecting the 
conduct of Aeneas at the capture of Troy and in 
the events immediately following. Most accounts, 
however, agree that after the city had fallen, he 
withdrew to mount Ida with his friends and the 
images of the gods, especially that of Pallas (Pal- 
ladmn) ; and that from thence he crossed over to ; 
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Europe, and finally settled at Latium in Ital}'', 
where he became the ancestral hero of the Romans. 
A description of the wanderings of Aeneas before 
he reached Latium, and of the various towns and 
temples he was believed to have founded during 
his wanderings, is given by Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus (i.50,&c.), whose account is on the whole the 
same as the one followed by Virgil in his Aeneid, 
although the latter makes various embellishments 
and additions, some of which, such as his landing 
at Carthage and meeting with Dido, are irrecon- 
cilable with mythical chronologj^ From Fallen c, 

' where Aeneas stayed the winter after the taking of 
Troy, he sailed with his companions to Delos, Cy- 
thera,Boiae in Laconia, Zacynthus,Leucas,Actium, 
Ambracia, and to Dodona, where he met the Trojan 
Helenus. From Epirus he sailed across the Ionian 
sea to Italy, where he landed at the lapygian pro- 
montory. Thence he crossed over to Sicily, where 
he met the Trojans, Elymus and Aegestus (Aces- 
tes), and built the towns of Elyme and Aegesta. 
From Sicily he sailed back to Italy, landed in the 
port of Palinuras, came to the island of Leiicasia, 
and at last to the coast of Latium. Various 
signs pointed out this place as the end of his 
wanderings, and lie and his Trojans accordingly 
settled in Latium. The place where they had 
landed was called Troy. Latinus, king of the Ab- 
origines, prepared for war, but afterwards concluded 
an alliance with the strangers, gave up to them 
part of his dominions, and with their assistance 
conquered the Rutulians. Aeneas founded the 
town of Lavinium, called after Lavinia,the daughter 
of Latinus, whom he married. A new war then 
followed between Latinus and Tumus, in which 
both chiefs fell, whereupon Aeneas became sole 
ruler of the Aborigines and Trojans, and both, 
nations were united into one. Soon after this 
Aeneas fell in a battle with the Rutulians, who 
were assisted by Mezentius, king of the Etruscans. 
As his body was not found after the battle, it was 
believed that it had been carried up to heaven, or 
that he had perished in the river Numicius. The 
Latins erected a monument to him, with the in- 
scription To tlie father and native god. Virgil re- 
presents Aeneas landing in Italy 7 years after 
the fall of Troy, and comprises all the events in 
Italy from the landing to the death of Turniis, 
within the space of 20 days. The story of the 
descent of the Romans from the Trojans through 
Aeneas was believed at an early period, but pro- 
bably rests on no historical foundation.— 2. Aeneas 
Silvius, son of Silvius, and grandson of Ascanius, 
is the 3rd in the list of the mythical kings of Alba 
in Latium ; the Silvji regarded him as the founder 
of their house. 

Aeneas Gazaeus, so called from Gaza, his birth- 
place, flourished A. D. 487. He was at first a Pla- 
tonist and a Sophist, hut afterwards became a 
Christian, when he composed a dialogue, On the 
Immortality of the Soul, called Theophrastus. — 
Editions. By Barthius, Lips. 1655 j by Boissonade, 
Par. 1836. 

Aeneas Tactxcns, a Greek writer, may be the 
same as the Aeneas of Stymphalus, the general of 
the Arcadians, b.c. 362 (Xen. Hell, vil 3. § 1) ; 
and he probably lived about that period. He wrote 
a work on the art of war, of \vhich a portion only 
is preserved, commonly called Commerdarim Polior- 
ceiicus^^ showing how a siege should be resisted. 
An epitome of the whole book was made by Cineas, 
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aknesibemus. 

ad Fain. Editions. By Ernesti, 

Lips’ 1763 ; by Brelli, T/ips. 1318. 

AeaesSdemus {Almal^vi^os), a celebrated sceptic, 
l)om at Cnossus in Crete, probably lived a little 
■ later than Cicero. He dillered on many points 
fVom tbc ordinary sceptics. The grand peculiarity 
of his system was the attempt to unite scepticism 
with the earlier philosophy, to raise a positive 
foundation for it by accounting from the nature of 
tilings for the iiever'ceasing changes both in the 
material and spiritual world. None of the works 
of Aenesidemns ha,YC come down to ns. To them 
Sextus Empiricus was indebted for a considerable 
paitof his work. . , « ^ . 

Aeuianos {Alyidves^ Ion. an ancient 

Greek nice, originally near Ossa, afterwards in 
Routbem Thessal.y, between Oeta and Othrjs, on 
the banks of the Spcrchetis. 

Aernis {Ahos: Aivms^ Amdrris: Em\ an 
ancient town in Thrace, near the mouth of the 
Hebrus, mentioned in the Iliad. It was colonized 
by the Aeolians of Asia Minor. Virgil {Am. iii. 
18) supposes Aenos to have been built by Aeneas, 
but he confounds it with Aenea in Chalcidicc. 
Under the Homans Aenos was a free town, and a 
place of importance. 

AettUS {Inn) a river in Hhaetia, the boundary 
between Hhaetia and Noricum. 

Ae51es or Aeolii {PdoKlis), one of the chief 
branches of the Hellenic race, supposed to be de- 
scended from Aeolus, the son of Hellen. [Aeolus, 
No. 1.] They originally dwelt in Thessaly, from 
whence they spread over various parts of Greece, 
and also settled in Aeolis in Asia Minor, and in 
the island of Lesbos. 

Aeollae Inshlae (at Al6\ov vv^ot: Lipan 
Islands), a group of islands N. E. of Sicily, where 
Aeolus, the god of the winds, reigned. Homer {Od. 
X. 1) mentions only one Aeolian island, and Virgil 
(Am. I 52) accordingly speaks of only one Aeo- 
ikt (sc. insula), where Aeolus reigned, supposed 
to be Strongyle or Lipara. These islands were 
also called HepliaesiiMes or Vulcdmae, because 
Hephaestus or Vulcan was supposed to have 
bad his workshop in one of them called Hiera. 
(Virg. viii. 415, se<i.) They were also named 
Up^renses, from Inpara, the largest of them. 
The names of these islands were, Lipara [Lipan) • 
Hiera (Volcano); Strongyle {Stroinholt) ; Phoe- 
nicusa {F&Ucudi) j Erictisa (AUcudi) ; Euonynms 
{PmiaHa) ; Bidyme (Salina) ; Hicesia {Lkca Bi~ 
unca) ; Basilidia (Basilizzo) ; Osteodcs {Usiica). 

Aeolxdes (AmAfS???), a patronymic given to 
the sons of Aeolus, as Atbamas, Cretheus, Sisyphus, 
Salmoneus, &c., and to his grandsons, as Cephalus, 
Ulysses and Phrixus. Aeolis is the patronymic 
of the female descendants of Aeolus, given to his 
daughters Canace and Alcyone. 

Aeolis (AioUs) or Aeolia, a district of Mysia 
in Asia Minor, was peopled by Aeolian Greeks, 
whose cities extended from the Troad along the 
shores of the Aegaean to the river Hermus. In 
early times their 12 most important cities were 
independent and formed a League, the members 
of which celebmted an annual festival {Panam- 
Ihtm) at Smyrna. The 12 cities comprising this 
League were Cvme, Larissae, Neontichos, Temnus, 
Cilia. Notium, Aegirusa, Fitane, Aegaeae, Myrina, 
Gryn&i, and Smyrna ; but Smyrna subsequently 
became a member of the Ionian confederacy. (He- 
rod. i. 149, seq.) These cities were subdued by 


Croesus, and were incorporated in the Persian em- 
pire on the conquest of Croesus by Cyrus. 

Aeolus (Aiohos). t Son of Hellen and the 
njnnph Orseis, and brother of Bonis and Xuthus, 

He was the ruler of Thessaly, and the founder of 
the Aeolic branch of the Greek nation. His child- 
ren are said to have been very numerous ; hut the 
most ancient story mentioned only four sons, vk. 
Sisyphus, Athamas, Cretheus, and Salmoneus*. 
The great extent of country which this race occu- 
pied probably gave^ rise to the varying accounts 
about the number of Hs children. —2. Son of 
Hippotes, or, according to others, of Poseidon and 
Arne, a descendant of the previous Aeolus. His 
storj^ probably refers to the emigration of a branch 
of the Aeolians to the west His mother was car- 
ried to Metapontiim in Italy, where she gave birth 
to Aeolus and his brother Boeotus. The two 
brothers afterwards fled from Metapontum, and 
Aeolus wont to some islands in the Tyrrhenian sea, 
which received from him the name of the Aeolian 
islands. Here he reigned as a just and pious king, 
taught the natives the use of sails for ships, and 
foretold them the nature of the winds that were to 
rise. In these accounts Aeolus, the father of the 
Aeolian race, is placed in relationship with Aeolus 
the ruler and god of the winds. In Homer, how- 
ever, Aeolus, the son of Hippotes, is neither the 
god nor the father of the winds, hut merely the 
happy ruler of the Aeolian island, to whom Zeus 
had given dominion over the winds, which he might 
soothe or excite according to his pleasure. {Od. x. 

1, seq.) This statement of Homer and the etymo- 
logy of the name of Aeolus from aeAAco led to Aeolus 
being regarded in later times as the god and king of 
the winds, which he kept enclosed in a mountain. 

It is therefore to him that Juno applies when she 
wishes to destroy the fleet of the Trojans. (Virg. 
Am. i. 78.) The Aeolian island of Homer was in 
later times helieved to be Lipara or Strongyle, and 
was accordingly regarded as the place in which the 
god of the winds dwelt. [Aeoliae Insulae.] 
Aepea {Alireia : Ahedriis). 1. A town in Mes- 
senia on the sea-coast, afterwards Thuria.— 2. A 
town in Cyprus, afterwards Soli. 

Aepy (Alffv), a town in Elis, situated on a 
height, as its name indicates. ^ ,, 

Aepytus (AfiruTos). 1. A mythical king of ' 
Arcadia, from whom a part of the country was 
called AepytLs. — 2. Y oiingest son of the Heraclid 
Cresphontes, king of Messenia, and of Merope, 
daughter of the Arcadian king Cypselus, When 
his father and brothers were murdered during an 
insurrection, Aepytus alone, who ivas with his 
grandfather Cypselus, escaped the danger. The 
throne of Cresphontes was in the meantime occu- 
pied by the Heraclid Polyphontes, who also forced 
Merope to become his wife. When Aepytus had 
grown to manhood, he returned to his kingdom, 
and put Polyphontes to death. From him the 
kings of Messenia were called Aepyrids instead of 
the more general name HeraclidJ.— *8. Son of 
Hippothous, king of Arcadia, and great-grandson 
of the Aepytus mentioned first 

Aeqxii, Aeqiuooli, Aequlcolae, Aeqpictlani, 
an ancient warlike people of Italy, dwehing in the 
upper valley of the Anio in the mountains forming 
the eastern boundary of Latium, aiid between the 
Latini^ Sabini, Hemiei, and Marsi. In conjunc- 
tion with the Volsd, who w&e of the same race, 
they carried on constant hostilities with Rome^ bttt> 
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were finally subdned in b. c. 302. One of tbeir 
chief seats was Mount Algidus, from which they were 
accustomed to make their nfarauding expeditions. 
Aeq.Tii Ealisci. [Faleeii.] 

Aeqnimaelinm. [Maelius.] 

Aerope CAepSiry}), daughter of Calreus,kiiig of 
Crete, and granddaughter of Minos. Her father, 
who had received an oracle that he should: lose his 
life hy one of his children, gave her and her sister 
Clymene to Nauplius, who was to sell them in a 
foreign land, Aerope married Plisthenes, the son 
of Atreus, and became hy him the mother of Aga- 
memnon and Menelans. After the death of Plis- 
thenes Aerope married Atreus ; and her two sons, 
who were educated hy Atreus, were genemlly be- 
lieved to he his sons. Aerope was faithless to 
Atreus, being seduced by Thyestes. 

Aesacos (Al^awos), son of Priam and Alex* 
irrhoe. He lived far :&om his father’s court in the 
solitude of mountain-forests. Hesperia, however, 
the daughter of Cebren, kindled love in his heart, 
and on one occasion while he was pursuing her, 
she was stung by a viper and died, Aesacus in 
his grief threw himself into the sea and was changed 
by Thetis into an aquatic bird. This is the sto^ 
related by Ovid (MeL xh 750), but it is told dif- 
ferently by Apollodorus. 

Aesar, the name of the deity among the Etrus- 
cans. ■■ ■ I 

Aesar or Aesarns {Esaro\ a river near Croton-| 
in Bruttii, in southern Italy. i 

Aeschiiies (AiVxtvns). 1. The Athenian ora- 
tor horn B. c. 389, was the son of Atrometus and 
Glaucothea. According to Demosthenes, his poli- 
tical antagonist, his parents were of disreputable 
character and not even citizens of Athens ; but 
Aeschines himself says that his father was de- 
scended from an honourable family, and lost his 
property . during the Peloponnesian war. In his 
yoiuth Aeschines appears to have assisted his father 
in his school 3 he next acted as secretary to 
Aristophon, and afterwards to Euhuliis ; he sub- 
sequently tried his fortune as an actor, but was 
unsuccessful ; and at length, after serving with 
distinction in the army, came forward as a public 
sq>^erand soon acquired great reputation. In 
347 he was sent along with Demo&thenes as 
one of the 10 ambassadors to negotiate a peace 
■with Philip : from this time he appears as the 
friend of the Macedonian party and as the oppo- 
nent of Demosthenes. Shortly afterwards Aes- 
chines formed one of the second embassy sent to 
Philip to receive the oath of Philip to the treaty 
which had been concluded with the Athenians ; 
but is the delay of the ambassadors in obtaining 
the ratification had been fevourable to the interests 
of Philip, Aeschines on his return to Athens was 
accused by Timarchus. He evaded the danger by 
bringing forward a counter-accusation against 
Timarchus (345), and by showing that the moral 
conduct of his accuser was such that he had no 
right to speak before the people. The speech in I 
which Aeschines attacked Timarchtia is still ex- 
tant; Timarchus was condemned and Aeschines 
gained a brilliant triumph. In 343 Demosthenes 
renewed the charge against Aeschines of treachery 
during his second embassy to Philip. This charge 
of Demosthenes (urepl vapairpeaSdas) was not 
spoken, hut published as a memorial, and Aeschines 
answered it in a similar memorial on the embassy 
(ir&pl ir«pairpe<r^etay), which was likewise pub- 
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lisbed. Shortly after the battle of Chaeronea in 
338, which gave Philip the supremacy in Greece, 
Gtesiphon proposed that Demosthenes should be 
rewarded for his services with a golden crown 
in the theatre at the great Dionysia. Aeschines 
in consequence accused Gtesiphon ; hut he did 
not prosecute the charge till 8 years later, 330. 
The speech which he delivered on the occasion is 
extant, and was answered by Demosthenes in his 
celebrated oration on the crown (wepl err €(l>dpQv'). 
Aeschines was defeated, and withdrew from 
Athens. He went to Asia Minor, and at length 
established a school of eloquence at Rhodes. On 
one occasion he read to his audience in Rhodes his 
speech against Gtesiphon, and when some of his 
hearers expressed their astonishment at his defeat, 
he replied, ‘‘ You would cease to he astonished if 
you had heard Demosthenes.” From Rhodes he 
went to Samos, where he died in 314, Besides 
the 3 orations ‘extant, we also possess 12 . letters 
which are ascribed to Aeschines, but which are the 
work of late sophists. — Editions, In the editions of 
the Attic orators [Demosthenes], and hy Bremt, 
Zurich, 1823. — 2. An Athenian philosopher and 
rhetorician, and a disciple of Socrates. After the 
death of his master, ho went to Syracuse ; but re- 
turned to Athens after the expulsion of Dionysius, 
and supported himself, receiving money for his in- 
structions. He wrote several dialogues, but the 
3 which have come down to us under his name 
are not genuine. — Editions. By Fischer, Lips. 
1786 ; by Bdckh, Heidel. 1810 ; and in many 
editions of Plato. — 3. Of Neapolis, a Peripatetic 
philosopher, who was at the head of the Aca- 
demy at Athens, together with Channades and 
Clitomachus about B. c. 1 09. — 4. Of Miletus, a 
contemporary of Cicero, and a distinguished orator 
in the Asiatic style of eloquence. 

Aesehrion (Alcrxpiwv). 1. Of Syracuse, whose 
wife Pippa was one of the mistresses of Verres, and 
who was himself one of the scandalous instruments 
of Verres.— 2. An iambic poet, a native of Samos. 
There -was an epic poet of the same name, who was 
a native of Mytilene and a pupil of Aristotle, and 
who accompanied Alexander on some of. his expe- 
ditions. tie may perhaps he the same person as 
the Samian.— 3. A native of Pergamus, and a 
physician in the second century after Christ, was 
one of Galen’s tutors. 

Aeschtflus (AjVxuAov). 1. The celebrated tragic 
poet, was born at Eleusis in Attica, b. c. 525, so 
that he was 35 years of age at the time of the 
battle of Marathon, and contemporary -with Simo- 
nides and Pindar. His father Euphorion was pro- 
bably connected with the worship of Demeter, and 
Aeschylus himself was, according to some autho- 
rities, initiated in the mysteries of this goddess. 
At the age of 25 (b. c. 499), he made his first ap- 
pearance as a competitor for the prize of tragedy, 
without being successful. He fought with his 
brothers Cynaegirus and Aminius, at the battle of 
Marathon (490), and also at those of Salamis (480) 
and Plataea (479). In 484 he gained the prize of 
tr^edy 3 and in 472 he gained the prize with the 
trilogy, of which the Persae, the earliest of his 
extant dramas, was one piece. In 468 he was de- 
feated in a tragic contest by his younger rival So- 
phocles 3 and he is said inconsequence to have quitted 
Athens in disgust, and to have gone to the court of 
Hiero, king of Syracuse, where he found Simonides 
the lyric poet In 467, his Mend and patron king 
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' cian” (hjTijp whose mm, MaclwoEiMd 

Podaljrius, were the physkians in the Greek army, 
and ruled over Tricca, Ithome, and Oeehalia. 
Homer says nothing of the descent of Aesculapius. 
The common, story relates that he was a son of 
Apollo and Coronis, and that when Coronis was 
with child hy Apollo, she became enamoured with 
; Ischys, an Arcadian. Apollo, informed of this by 
a raven, which he had set to v/atch her, or, accord- 
ing to others, by his owm prophetic powers, sent 
: his sister Artemis to kill Coronis. Artemis accord- 
ingly destroyed Coronis in her o wn house at Eaceria 
in Thessaly, on the shore of lake Baehia, Accord- 
ing to Ovid ii. 605), it was Apollo himself 
who killed Coronis and Ischys. When the body 
of Coronis was to be burnt, either Apollo or 
Hermes saved the child Aesculapius from the dames, 
and carried it to Chiron, who instructed the boy in 
the art of healing and in hunting. There are 
various other narratives respecting his birth, accord- 
ing to some of which he was a native of Epidaums, 
and this was a common opinion in later times. 
After he had grown up, reports spread over all 
countries, that he not only cured all the sick, but 
called the dead to life again. But while he was 
restoring Glaucus to life, Eeus killed him with a 
flash of lightning, as he feared lest men might con- 
trive to escape death altogether, or, because Pluto 
bad complained of Aesculapius diminishing the 
number of the dead. But, on the req^iiest of 
Apollo, Zeus placed Aesculapius among the stars. 
Aesculapius is also said to have taken part in the 
expedition of the Argonauts and in the Calydonian 
hunt. He was married to Epione^ and besides the 
two sons spoken of by Homer, we also find mention 
of the following children of his : laniscns, Alexe- 
nor, Aratus, Hygieia, Aegle, laso, and Panaceia, 
most of whom are only personifications of the 
powers ascribed to their father. Aesculapius was 
worshipped all over Greece. His temples were 
usually built in healthy places, on hills outside the 
town, and near w'ells which were believed to have 
healing powers. These temples were not only 
places of W’-orship, but -were frequented by great 
numbers of sick persons, and may therefore be 
compared to modem hospitals. The principal seat 
of his worship in Greece was Epidaums, where he 
had a temple surrounded with an extensive grove. 
Serpents were everywhere connected with his wor- 
ship, probably because they were a symbol of pra- 
'dence and renovation, and were believed to have 
the power of discovering herbs of wondrous powers. 
For these reasons, a peculiar kind of tame serpents, 
in which Epidaurus abounded, was not only kept 
in his temple, but the god himself frequently ap- 
peared in the form of a serpent. At Rome the 
worship of Aesculapius was introduced from Epir 
dauras at the command of the Delphic oracle or of 
the Sibylline books, in b. c. 293, for thiJ purpose 
of averting a pestilence. The supposed descendants 
of Aesculapius were called hy the patronymic name 
Ascl^adm (‘AcrKAijTictdaf), and their principal seats 
were Cos and Cnidus. They were an order or 


bald head for a stone, let a tortoise fall upon it to 
break the shell, and so fulfilled an oracle, according 
to which Aeschylus was fated to die by a blow 
from heaven. The alterations made by Aeschylus 
in the composition and dramatic representation of 
Tragedy were so great, that he was considered by 


example of Sophocles, in subsequently introducing 
a third actor. But the improvements of Aeschylus 
were not limited to the composition of tragedy : he 
added the resources of art in its exhibition. Thus, 
he is said to have availed himself of the skill of 
Agatharchus, who painted for him the first scenes 
which had ever been drawn according to the prin- 
ciples of linear perspective. He also furnished his 
actors with more suitable and magnificent dresses, 
with significant and various masks, and with the 
thick-soled cothurnus, to raise their stature to the 
height of heroes. He moreover bestowed so much 
attention on the clioral dances, that he is said to 
have invented various figures himself, and to have . 
instructed the choristers in them without the aid 
of the regular ballet-masters. With him also arose , 
the usage of representing at the same time a trilogy 
of plays connected in subject, so that each formed 
one act, as it were, of a great whole, which might 
be compared with some of Shakspeare’s historical 
plays. Even before the time of Aeschylus, it had 
been customary to contend for the prize of tragedy 
with 3 plays exhibited at the same time, but it 
w’as reserved for him to show how each of 3 
tragedies might be complete in itself, and indepen- 
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tlie Propontis, whicli it enters W . of Cyzicus and 

E. of the Graniciis. 

Aesemia (Aeseminns: hernia)^ a town in 
Samninm, made a Roman colony in the first Punic 

^^esls {Esim GrFiumesino\ a river which formed 
the houniary between Picenum and Umbria, was 
anciently the S. boundary of the Senones, and the 
N.E. boundary of Italy proper. 

Aesis or Aesinm ( Aesinas : Jm), a town and 
a Roman colony in Umbria on the river Aesis, 
celebrated for its cheese, Aesinas eassm. 

Aeson. (Atcrmp)^ son of Cretheas, the founder of 
lolcus, and of Tyro, the daughter of Salmoneus, and 
father of Jason and Promachiis. He was excluded 
from the throne by his half-brother Pelias, who en- 
deavoured to keep the kingdom to himself by send- 
ing Jason away with the Argonauts. Pelias sub- 
sequently attempted to get rid of Aeson by force, 
but the latter put an end to his own life. Accord- 
ing to Ovid (Met.vii. 162, seq.)? Aeson survived 
the return of the Argonauts, and was made young 
again by Medea. 

Aesopus {Atarcoiros). 1, A writer of Fables, 
lived about b. a 570, and vras a contemporary’ of 
Solon. He was originally a slave, and received 
his freedom from his master ladmon the Samian. 
Upon this he visited Croesus, who sent hirn to 
Delphi, to distribute among the citizens 4 minae 
apiece j but in consequence of some dispute 
on the subject, he refused to give any money at 
all, upon which the enraged Delphians threw him 
from a precipice. Plagues were sent upon them 
from the gods for the offence, and they pro- 
claimed their willingness to give a compensation 
for his death to any one who could claim it. At 
length ladmon, the grandson of his old master, re- 
ceived the compensation, since no nearer connection 
could be found. A life of Aesop prefixed to a book 
of fehles purporting to be his, and collected by 
Maximus Planudes, a monk of the 14th century, 
represents Aesop as a perfect monster of ugliness 
and deformity ; a notion for which there* is no au- 
thority whatever in the classical authors. Whether 
Aesop left rniy written works at all, is a question 
which affords considerable room for doubt ; though it 
is certain that fables, bearing Aesop’s name, were 
popular at Athens in its most intellectual age. 
We find them frequently noticed by Arbtophanes. 
They were in prose, and were turned into poetry 
by several writers, Socrates turned some of them 
into verse during his imprisonment ; and Demetrius 
Phalerem (b. c. $20) imitated his example. The 
only Greek versifier of Aesop, of whose writings 
any whole fables are preserved, is Babrius. [Ba- 
BRiua] Of the Latin writers of Aesopeau fables, 
Phaedrus is the most celebrated. [Phaebrus,] 
The fables now extant in prose, bearing the name 
of Aesop, a»e unquestionably spurious, as is proved 
by Bentley in his dissertation on the Fables of 
Aesop appended to his celebrated letters on Pha- 
laris. — Ediiions. By Emesti, Lips. 1781, and by 
Schaefer, Lips. 1820.— 2. A Greek historian, who 
wrote a life of Alexander the Great. The original 
is lost, hut there is a Latin translation of it by 
Julius Valericjs. 

Aesopus, Claudius, nrClodius, was the greatest 
tragic actor at Rome,and a contemporary of RoSciuSj, 
the greatest comic actor ; and both of them lived on 
intimate terms with Cicero. Aesopus appeared for 
the last time on the stage at an advanced age at 
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the dedication of the theatre of Pompey (b, c. 55), 
when his voice failed liim, and he could not go 
through with the speech. Aesopus realized an im- 
mense fortune by his profession, Avhich Avas squan- 
dered by his son, a foolish spendthrift. It is said, 
for instance, that he dissolved in vinegar and drank 
a pearl worth about 8000/., Avhich he took from the 
ear-ring of Caecilia Metella. 

Aestii, Aestyi, or Aestui, a people dwelling on 
the sea-coast, in tlie N. E. of Germany, probably iir 
the modern Kurland, Avho collected amber, which 
they called gkssmn. Their customs, says Taci- 
tus, resembled the Suevic, and their language the 
British. They were probably a Sarmatian or Sla- 
vonic race, and not a Germanic. 

Aesiila (Aesulamis), a town of the Aequi on a 
mountain between Praeneste and Tibur, (Aesu- 
lae dedive amim,” Hor. Cann^ hi. 20.) 

Aethalia (Ai6a\(a, AWdAr}), called liva (Ell/a) 
by the Romans, a small island in the l uscaii sea, 
opposite the town of Populonia, celebrated for its 
iron mines. It had on the N. E, a good harbour, 
“Argous Portus” (Porto Ferraio), in which the 
Argonaut Jason is said to have landed. 

Aethaiides {AiBaXth]s), son of Hermes and Eu- 
polemla. the herald of the Argonauts. He had! 
received from his father the faculty of remembering 
CA’ery thing, even in Hades, and was allowed ti> 
reside alternately in the upper and in the lower 
world. His soul, after many migrations, at length 
took possession of the body of Pythagoras, in which 
it still recollected its former migrations. 

Aether (Alddjp), a personified idea of tlie mythi- 
cal cosmogonies, in which Aether was considered 
as one of the elemenhiry substances out of Avhich 
the Universe was formed. Aether was regarded 
by the poets as the pure upper air, the residence of 
the gods, and Zeus as the I^ord of the Aether, or 
Aether itself personified. 

Aethices (Afdi/cey), a Thessalian or Epirot 
people, near M. Pindiis. 

Aethicus, Hister or Ister, a Roman writer of 
the 4th century after Christ, a native of Istria, 
the author of a geographical work, called Aetkki 
CosmograpJda, Avhich appeal's to have been chiefly 
drawn up from the measurement of the whole Ro- 
man world ordered by Julius Caesar, b. c. 44, and 
from other official documents. Edited by Oro- 
novius, in his edition of Pomponius Mela, Levden, 
1722. 

Aethilla (A’idiXXa or AWoXXd), daughter of 
Laomedon and sister of Priam, became after the 
fall of Troy the prisoner of Protesilaus, 

Aethiopes (AlBioTres, said to be from aWct) and 

but perhaps really a foreign name corrupted), 
was a name applied (1) most generally to all black 
or dark races of men ; (2) to the inhabitants of all 
the regions S. of those with Avhich the early Greeks 
were well acquainted, extending even as far N. as 
Cypnis and Phoenicia ; (3) to all the inhabitants 
of Inner Africa, S. of Mauretania, the Great Desert, 
and Egypt, from the Atlantic to the Red Sea and 
Indian Ocean, and to some of the dark races of 
Asia ; and (4) most specifically to the inhabitants 
of the land S. of Egypt, which was cjilled 
Aethiopu. 

Aethiopia Aid. virep At^dxrov; At- 

AlBioireus, Horn., fern. Aldiov'is, Aethiops : 
Nubia, Kordofan, Sminmr, Ahgssinia), a country 
of Africa, S. of Egypt, the boundary of the countries 
being at Syene (Assouan) and the Smaller Cataract 
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of the Nile, and extending on the E. to the Red 
Sea, and to the S. and S.W. indefinitely, as far ap> 
parenth’' as the knowledge of the ancients extended. 
In its most exact political sense the word Aethiopia 
seems to have denoted the kingdom of Merge ; 
hut in its wider sense it included also the kingdom 
of the AxoMiTjtE, besides several other peoples, 
such as the Troglodytes and the Ichthyophagi on 
the Red Sea, the Bleinmyes and IMegahari and 
Kuhae in the interior. The country was watered 
by the Kile and its tributjmes, the Astapus {Bahr- 
ein Azreh ox Bkie Nik) and the Astaboi-as {Athm'a 
or Tacazze). The people of Ethiopia seem to 
have been of the Caucasian race, and to have spoken 
a language allied to the Arabic. Monuments are 
found in the country closely resembling those of 
Egypt, but of an inferior style. The religion of the 
Ethiopians appears to have been similar to that of 
the Egyptians, but free from the grosser supersti- 
tions of the latter, such as the worship of animals. 
Some traditions made Meroe the parent of Egyptian 
civilization, while others ascribed the civilization 
of Ethiopia to Egyptian colonization. So great 
was the power of the Ethiopians, that more than 
once in its history Egypt was governed by Ethio- 
pian kings ; and even the most powerful kings of 
Egypt, though they made siiccesstul incursions into 
Ethiopia, do not appear to have had any extensive 
or permanent hold upon the country. Under the 
Ptolemies Graeco-Egyptian colonies established 
themselves in Ethiopia, and Greek manners and 
philosophy had a considerable influence on the 
upper classes ; but tlie country was never subdued, i 
The Romans failed to extend their empire over 
Ethiopia, though they made expeditions into the 
country, in one of which C. Petroniiis, prefect of 
Egypt under Augustus, advanced as tar as Napata, 
and defeated the waiTior queen Candace (b. c. '2^). 
Christianity very early extended to Ethiopia, pro- 
bably in consequence of the conversion of the trea- 
surer of queen Candace (Acts, viiL 27). The histoiy- 
of the downfall of the great Ethiopian kingdom of 
Meroe is very obscure. 

Aethlins (’Ae^Aioy), first king of Elis, father of 
Endymion, was son of Zeus and Protogeina, 
daughter of Deucalion, or son of Aeolus. 

Aethra (KXBpa). 1 . Daughter of Pittheus of 
Troezen, was mother of Theseus by Aegeus. She 
afterwards lived in Attica, from whence she was 
carried oif to Lacedaemon by Castor and Pollux, 
and became a slave of Plelen, with ■whom she was 
taken to Troy, At the capture of Troy she was 
restored to liberty by her grandson Acamas or 
Demophon. *— 2. Daughter of Oceanus, by whom 
Atlas begot the 12 Hyades and a son H^’as. 

Ae'taon QKeritjov), 1 . A sculptor of Amphipolis, 
flourished about the middle of the 3rd century 
B. c.— 2. A celebrated painter, wliose best picture 
represented the marriage of Alexander and Roxana. 
It is commonly supposed that he lived in the time 
-of Alexander the Great ; but the words of Lucian 
{Herod. 4) show that he must have lived about 
the rime of Hadrian and the Antonines. 

Aetins. 1, A celebra,ted Roman general, de- 
fended the Western empire against the barbarians 
during the reign of Vaientinian III. In a. d. 4.51 
he gained a great victory over Attila, near Chalons 
in Gaul ; but he was treacherously murdered by 
Vaientinian in 454.— 2. A Greek medical writer, 
bom at Amida in Mesopotamia, lived at the end of 
the 5 th or the beginning of the flth century after 
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Christ, His work 'Bi€kta *laTpiKh ^EKtccdhma^ 
‘‘' Sixteen Books on Medicine,'” is one of the most 
valuable medical remains of antiquity, as being a 
judicious compilation from many authors whose 
works are lost. The whole of it has never ap- 
peared in the original Greek, but a corrupt trans- 
lation of it into Latin was published by Cornarius, 
Basil. 1542, often reprinted, and in H. Stephens's 
Medicae Artis Prmcipes^ Paris, 1567. 

Aetna {AXtut}), 1 , {Monte Gibetlo)^ a vol- 
canic mountain in the K. E. of Sicily between 
Tamomenium and Catcina. It is said to have 
derived its name from Aetna, a Sicilian nymph, a 
daughter of Uranus and Gaea, or of Briareus. Zeus 
buried under it Typhon or Enceladus ; and in its 
interior Hephaestus and the Cyclops forged the 
thunderbolts for Zeus. There were several erup- 
tions of M. Aetna in antiquity. One occurred 
in B. c. 475, to which Aeschylus and Pindar pro- 
bably allude, and another in b. c. 425, which 
Thucydides says (iii. 116) was the third on re- 
cord since the Greeks had settled in Sicily. The 
form of the mountain seems to have been much 
the same in antiquity as it is at present. Its 
base covers an area of nearly 90 miles in cir- 
cumference, and its highest point is 10,874 feet 
above the level of the sea. The circumference of 
the crater is variously estimated from 2^ to 4 miles, 
and the depth from 600 to 800 feet.— 2. (Aetnen- 
ses : S. Maria di Zkodia), a town at the foot of 
M, Aetna, on the road to Catana, formerly called 
Inessa or Innesa. It wvas founded in b.c. 461, 
by the inhabitants of Catana, who had been ex- 
pelled from their own town by the Siculi. They 
gave the name of Aetna to Inessa, because their own 
town Catana had been called Aetna by Pliero I. 

Aetnaens (AlrraTos), an epithet of several gods 
and mythical beings connected with Mount Aetna ; 
— of Zeus, of whom there was a statue on Mount 
Aetna, and to whom a festival was celebrated 
there, called Aetnea ; of Hephaestus ; and of the 
Cyclops. 

Aetolia {AlrcoXla : Alrukos), a division of 
Greece, was bounded on the W. by Acamania, 
from which it was separated by the river Achelous, 
on the K. by Epirus and Thessaly, on the E. by 
I the Ozolian Locrians, and on the S. by the en- 
trance to the Corinthian gulf. It was divided into 
' two parts. Old Aetolia, from the Achelous to the 
Evenus and Calydon, and New Aetolia, or the 
Acquired {eTrifcnjros), from the Evenus and Caly- 
I don to the Ozolian Locrians, On the coast the 
country is level and fruitful, but in the interior 
mountainous and unproductive. The mountains 
contained many wild beasts, and w^ere celebrated 
in mythology for the hunt of the Calydonian boar. 
The country was originally inhabited by Curetes and 
Leleges, but was at an early period colonized by 
Greeks from Elis, led by the mythical Aetolus. 
The Aetolians took part in the Trojan war, under 
their king Thoas, They continued for a long rime 
a rude and uncivilized people, living to a great ex- 
tent by robbery ; and even in the rime of Thucy- 
dides (b, c. 410) many of thehr tribes spoke a lan- 
guage which was not Greek, and were in the habit 
of eating raw flesh. Like the other Greeks, they 
abolished at an early tnne the monarchical form of 
government, and lived under a democracy. They 
appear to have been early united by a kind of 
League, but this League first acquired political im- 
pdrtance about the middle of the 3rd century B.c .3 
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and ‘became a formadaMe rival to the Macedonian 
monarchs and the Achaean League. The Aetolian 
League at one time included not only Aetolia 
Proper, but Acaniania, part of Thessaly, Locris, 
and the island of Cepliaileaia ; and it also had 
close alliances with Elis and several towns in the 
Peloponnesus, and likewise with Gins on the Pro** 
pontis. Its annual meetings, called 
were held in the autumn at Tfaermus, and at them 
were chosen a General {(xrpar'qydsX who was at 
the head of the League, an Hipparchus, or Master 
of the Horse, a Secretary, and a select committee 
called Apocleti (dTroKAijToi), For further parti- 
cuhns respecting the constitution of the League, . 
see Diet, qf Ani, art. Aeioliaim Foedus^ The Aeto« 
lians took the side of Antiochiis III. against 
the Romans, and on the defeat of that monarch 
B. c. 189, they became virtually the subjects of 
Rome. On the conciuest of the Achaeans, b. c, 
146, Aetolia was included in the Roman province 
of Achaia. After the battle of Actium, b. c. 31, 
a considerable part of the population of Aetolia was 
transplanted to the city of Kicopobis, which Au- 
gustus built in. commemoration of his victory. 

Aetolus (AlrwAos), son of Endj^mion and NeVs, 
or Tphianassa, married Pronoe, by whom he had 
two sons, Pieuron and Calydon, He was king of 
Elis, but was obliged to leave Peloponnesus, be- 
cause he had slain Apis, the son of Jason or Sal- 
moneus. He went to the coimtry near the Acbelous, 
which was called Aetolia after him. 

Aexone (Ai^av^i and Al^uu7]i's : Al^mevs : 
Asam?}^ an Attic demus of the tribe Cecropis or 
Pandionis. Its inhabitants had the reputation of 
being mockers and slanderers. 

Aletf Donutius, of Nemausus (Nismes) in 
Gaul, was the teacher of Quintilian, and one of the 
most distinguished orators in the reigns of Tiberius, 
Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, but he sacrificed his 
character by conducting accusations for the govern- 
ment. He was consul suffectus in A. n, 39, and 
died in 60. Quintilian mentions several works of 
his on oratory, which are all lost. 

Afranius. 1. L. A Roman comic poet, fionrished 
about B.c, 100. His comedies described Boman 
scenes and manners (Comoediae togatmX and the 
subjects were mostly taken from the life of the 
lower classes. (Comoediae^aiemariaa.) They were 
frequently polluted with disgraceful amours but 
he depicted Roman life with such accuracy, that he 
is classed with Menander (Hor. ii. 1. 57). 
His comedies continued to he acted under the 
empire. The names and fragments of between 
20 and 30 are still preserved.— 2. L., a person 
of obscure origin, and a faithful adherent of Pom- 
pey. He served under Pompey against Sertorius 
and Mithridates, and was, through Pompey’s in- 
fluence, made consul, b, c. 60. When Pompey 
obtahied the provinces of the two Spains in his 
second consulship (b. c. 55), he sent Afranius 
and Petreius to govern them, while be himself re- 
mained in Rome, In B. c. 49, Afranius and Pe- 
treius were defeated by Caesar in Spain. Afranius 
thereupon passed over to Pompey in’ Greece ; was 
present at the battle of Pharsalia, b. c. 48 ; and 
subsequently at the battle of Thapsus in Africa, 
B.c. 46. He then attempted to fly into Maure- 
tania, but was taken prisoner by P. Sittius, and 
killed. 

(*A0pi/c7? : AfrieSnus), was used by the 
ancients in two senses, (1) for the whole continent 
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of J/nea, and (2) for the portion of N. Africa 
which constituted the territory of Carthage, and 
wiich the Romans erected into a province, under 
the name of Africa Propria. — 1. In the more 
general sense the name was not used by the Greek 
vsrriters ; and its use by the Romans arose from the 
extension to the whole continent of the name of a 
part of it. The proper Greek name for the con- 
tinent is Libya (AiSijtj), Considerably before the 
historical period of Greece begins, the Phoenicians 
extended their commerce over the Mediterranean, 
and founded several colonies on the N. coast of 
Africa, of which Carthage was the chief. [Car- 
thago.] The Greeks knew very little of the 
country until the foundation of the Dorian colony 
of (b. c. 620), and the intercourse of Greek 

travellers with Egypt in the 6th and 5tli centuries ; 
and even then their knowledge of all but tbe part 
near Gyrene was derived from the Egyptians and 
Phoenicians, who sent out some remarkable ex- 
peditions to explore the country. A Phoenician 
fleet sent by the Egyptian king Pharaoh Necho 
(about B. e. 600), was said to have sailed from 
the Red Sea, round Africa, and so into the Medi- 
terranean : the .authenticity of this story is still 
a matter of dispute. We still possess an authentic 
account of another expedition, which the Cartha- 
ginians despatched under Hanno (about b. c. 510), 
and which reached a point on the W. coast nearly, 
if not quite, as far as hit. N. On the opposite 
side of the continent, the coast appears to have 
been very little known beyond the S. boundary of 
Egypt, till tbe time of tbe Ptolemies, In. the in- 
terior, tbe Great Desert {Sahara) interposed a for- 
midable obstacle to discovery ; but even before tbe 
time of Herodotus tbe people on the northern coast 
told of individuals who had crossed the Desert and 
had reached a great river flowing towards the E., 
with crocodiles in it, and black men living on its 
banks ; which, if the story be true, was probably 
the Ni(ier in its upper course, near Tmimetoo, 
That the Carthaginians had considerable intercourse 
with the regions S. of the iSWiam, has been inferred 
from the abundance of elephants they kept. Later 
expeditions and inquiries extended the knowledge 
which the ancients possessed of the E. coast to 
about 10° S. lat., and gave them, as it seems, some 
further acquaintance with the interior, about Lake 
TeJmd^ but the southern part of the continent was 
so totally unknown, that Ptolemy, who finally 
fixed the limits of ancient geographical science, re- 
curred to the old notion, -which seems to have pre- 
vailed before the time of Herodotus, that the S. 
parts of Africa met the S.E. part of Asia, and that the 
Indian Ocean was a vast lake. The greatest geo- 
graphers who lived before Ptolemy, namely, Era- 
tosthenes and Strabo, bad accepted the tradition 
that Africa was circumnavigahle. The shape of 
the continent they conceived to be that of a right- 
angled triangle, having for its hypotenuse a line 
drawn from the Pillars of Hercules to the S. of the 
I Red Sea ; and, as to its extent, they did not sup- 
pose it to reach nearly so far as the Equator. Pto- 
lemy supposed the W, coast to stretch N. and S. 
from the Pillars of Hercules, and he gave the con- 
tinent an indefinite extent towards the S. There 
were also great differences of opinion as to the 
boundaries of the continent. Some divided the 
whole World into only two parts, Europe and Asia, 
and they were not agreed to which of these two 
Libya (i. e. Africa) belonged ; and those who 
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recognised tliree divisions differed again in plac- 
ing the boundary between Libya and Asia either 
oir the W. of Egypt, or along the Nile, or at 
the isthmus of Suez and the* Red Sea: the last 
opinion gradually prevailed. As to the subdi- 
'vision of the country itself, Herodotus distributes 
it into Aegyptus, Aethiopia (i. e. all the regions 
S. of Egypt and the Sahara), and Libya, pm- 
perly so called ; and he subdivides Libya into three 
parts, according to their physical distinctions, 
namely, (1) the Inhabited Country along the Me- 
diterranean, in which dwelt the Nomad Libyans 
(at TrapadaXda-inoi rm vo}xdhoiV the Bar- 

hary States) ; (2) the Country of Wild Beasts (*>j 
^npiMrfs), S- of the former, that is, the region be- • 
tween the Little and Great Atlas, which still 
abounds in wild beasts, but takes its name from its 
prevailing vegetation (ReZcd-cf-t/cnii?, i.e. theComi- 
try of Palms), and (3) the Sandy Desert (t} 
uos • the SaJmra), that is, the table land bounded 
by the Atlas on the N. and the margin of the Nile- 
valley on the E., which is a vast ^ tract of sand 
broken only by a few habitable islands, called 
Oases. As* to the people, Herodotus distinguishes 
four races, two native, namely, the Libyans and 
Ethiopians, and two foreign, namely, the Phoeni- 
cians and the Greeks. The Libyans, however, 
were a Caucasian race : the Ethiopians of Herodo- 
tus correspond to our Negro races. The Phoenician 
colonies were planted chie% along, and to the W. 
of, the great recess in the middle of the N. coast, 
W'hich formed the t\vo Syrtes, by far the most 
important of them being Carthage ; and the Greek 
colonies were fixed on the coast along and beyond 
the E. side of the Syrtes ; the chief of them was 
Cyrexe, and the region was called Cyrenaica. 
Between this and Egypt were Libyan tribes, and 
the whole region between the Carthaginian domi- 
nions and Egypt, including Cyrenaica, was called 
by the same name as the whole continent, Lib 3 m, 
The chief native tribes of this region were the 
Adyrmachidae, Marmaridae, PsYLLr, and 
Nasamones. The last extended into the Car- 
thaginian territory. To the W. of the Carthaginian 
possessions, the country was called by the general 
names of Numidia and Mauretania, and was 
possessed partly by Carthaginian colonies on the 
coast, and partly Libyan tribes under various 
names, the chief of which were the Numiuae, 
Mahsylh, Massaesylii, and Mauri, and to the i 
S. of them the Gaetuli. The whole of this north- 
ern region fell successively under the power of 
Home, and was finally divided into provinces as 
follows : — (1) Aegypt ; (2) Libya, including (a) 
Libyae Nomos or Libya Exterior, (6) Marmarica, 
(e) Cyrenaica ; (3) Africa Propria, the former em- 
pire of Carthage (see below, No. 2) ; (4) Numidia; 
(5) Mauretania, divided into (a) Sitifensis, (h) 
Caesariensis, (c) Tingitana: these, with (6) 
Aethiopia, make up the whole of Africa, according 
to the divisions recognised by the latest of the 
ancient geographers. The northern district wms 
better known to the Romans than it is to ns, and 
was extremely populous and flourishing; and, if 
we may judge by the list of tribes in Ptolemy, the 
interior of the country, especially between the 
Little and Great Altars, must have supported many 
more inhabitants than it does at present. Further 
information respecting the several portions of the 
country will be found in the separate articles. — « 2. 
AMca Propria or Provincia, or simply A&ica, 
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was the nanae under which the Romans, after, the 
Third Punic War (b. c. 1 4f>), erected into a pro- 
vince the whole of the former territor}:" of Carthage. 
It ^tended ffom the river Tusca, on the 
which divided it from Numidia, to the bottom of 
the Syrtis Minor, on the S. E. It was divided into 
two districts (re^ones), namely, ( 1 ) Zeiigis or Zeu- 
gitana, the district round Carthage, (2) Byzaciiim 
or Byzacena, S.^of Zeugitana, as fiir as the bottom 
of the Syrtis Minor, It corresponds to the modem 
regency of Ttmis. The province was full of fiou- 
rishing towns, and was extremely fertile, especially 
Byzacena : it furnished Rome with its chief sup- 
plies of corn. The above limits are assigned to the 
province by Pliny : Ptolemy makes It extend from 
the river Ampsaga on the W., to the borders of 
Cyrenaica, at the bottom of the Great Syrtis, on 
the E., BO as to include Numidia and Tripolitana. 

Afticantis, a surname given to the Scipios on 
account of their victories in Africa. [Scipxo.j 

Africanns. 1. Sex. Caeeilius, a Roman Juris- 
consult, lived under Antoninus Pius (a. n. 138 —^ 
161), and wrote Lihri JAi Quaestionwn, from which 
many extracts are made in the Digest.— 2. Julius, 
a celebrated orator in the reign of Nero, is much 
praised by Quintilian, who speaks of him and 
Domitius Afer as the best orators of their time.-— 
3. Sex. Julius, a learned Christian writer at the be- 
ginning of the 3rd centurjr, passed the greater part 
of his life at Emmaus in Palestine, and afterwards 
lived at Alexandria. His principal work was a 
Ckronicon in five books, Jffom the creation of the 
world, which he placed in 6499 b.c., to a. b. 221. 
This work is lost, hut part of it is extracted by 
Eusebius in his Ckronicon^ and many fragments of 
it are preserved by Georgius S}'ncellii8, Cedrenus, 
and in the Paschale Chronicon. There was another 
work written by Airicanus, entitled Cesti (Kearol), 
that is, embroidered girdles, so called from the 
celebrated fejfas of Aphrodite (Yenus). It treated 
of a vast variety of subjects — medicine, agriculture, 
natural history, the military art. See. The work 
itself is lost, hut some extracts from it are pub- 
lished by Thevenot in the Mathematici Veteres^ 
Paris, 1693, and also in the Geopo7iica, 

Africus by the Greeks), the S. W. wind, 

I so called because it blew from Africa, frequently 
brought storms with it {creherque proeellis A fricus^ 
Virg. Aen. %, 85). 

Agamede daughter of Augms and 

wife of Mulius, who, according to Homer (J/. xi. 
739), was acquainted with the healing powers of 
all the plants that grow upon the earth. 

Agamedes commonly called son 

of Erginus, king of Orchomenus, and brother of 
Trophonius ; though his family connexions are 
related differently by different writers. Agamedes 
and Trophonius distinguished themselves as archi- 
tects : they built a temple of Apollo at Delphi, and 
a treasury of Hyrieus, king of Hyria in Boeotia, 
The story abont this treasury resembles the one 
which Herodotus (ii. 121) relates of the treasury 
of the Egyptian king Rhampsinitus. In the con- 
struction of , the treasury of Hyrieus, Agamedes 
and Trophonius contrived to place one stone in 
such a manner, that it could he taken away out- 
side, and thus formed an entrance to the treasury, 
without any body perceiving it. Agamedes and 
Trophonius now constantly robbed the treasury; 
and the kin|^, seeing, that locks and seals were un- 
injured while his treasures were constantly de- 
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creasinc, set traps to catch the thief. 
was thus ensnared, and Trophonius cut off hp head 
to avert the discovery. After this Trophomus was 
immediately swallowed up by the earth. On tms 
spot there was afterwards, in the grove of Lebadea, 
the cave of Agamedes with a column by the side 
of it. Here also was the oracle of Trophonius, and 
those who consulted it first offered a ram to Aga- 
medes and invoked him. A tradition mentioned 
by Cicero {Tusc. Qiiaest. i. 4 / ) states that Aga- 
m^edes and Trophonius, after building the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, prayed to the god to grant them 
in reward for their labour what w'as best for men. 
The god promised to do so on a certain daj', and 
when the day came, the tw’o brothers died.^ 

Agamemnon QATyapLefivoiv)^ son of Plisthenes 
and Aerope or Eriphyle, and grandson of Atreus, 
king of Mveenae ; but Homer and others call him 
a son of Atreus and grandson of Pelops. Aga- 
memnon and his brother IMeiielaus wore brought up 
together with Aegisthus, the son of Thyestes, m 
the house of Atreus. After the murder of Atreus 
by Aegistbus and Thvestes, who succeeded Atreus 
in the kingdom of Mycenae [Aegisthus], Aga- 
memnon and Menelaus went to Spartn, where 
Agamemnon married Clytemnestra, the daiighter 
of Tyndareus, by whom he became the father oi 
Iphianassa (Iphigenia), Chrysothemis, ^ Laodice 
(Electra), and Orestes. The manner m which 
Agamemnon obtained the kingdom of Mycenae, is 
differently related. From Homer, it appears as it 
he had peaceably succeeded Thyestes, while, ac- 
cording to others, he expelled Thyestes, and 
usurped his throne. He now became the most 
powerful prince in Greece. A catalogue of 
minions i.s given in the Iliad (ii. 569, &c.). When 
Homer attributes to Agamemnon the sovereignty 
over all Argos, the name Argos signifies Pelopon- 
nesus, or the greater part of it, for the city of 
Argos was governed by Diomedes. When Helen, 
the wife of Menelaus, was carried off hy Pans, 
and the Greek chiefs resolved to recover her hy 
force of arms, Agamemnon was chosen their com- 
mander in chief. After two years of preparation, 
the Greek army and fleet assembled in the port ot 
Aulis in Boeotia. At this place Agamemnon 
killed a stag which was sacred to Artemis, who in 
return visited the Greek army with a pestilence, 
and produced a calm which prevented the Greeks 
from leaving the port. In order to appease her 
wrath, Agamemnon consented to sacrifice his 
daughter Iphigenia ; but at the moment she was 
to be sacrificed, she was carried off by Artemis 
herself to Tauris and another victim was sub- 
stituted in her place. The calm now ceased, and 
the army sailed to the coast of Troy. Agamemnon 
alone had 100 ships, indepmdent of 60 which 
he had lent to the Arcadians. In the tenth 
year of the siege of Troy "we find Agamemnon in- 
volved in a quarrel with Achilles respecting the 
possession of Briseis, \vhoin Achilles was obliged to 
give up to Agamemnon. Achilles withdrew from 
the field of battle, and the Greeks were visited by 
successive disasters. The danger of the Greeks at 
last induced Patroclus, the friend of Achilles, to take 
part in the battle, and his fall led to the reconcilia- 
■ tion of Achilles and Agamemnon. [Achilles ] 
Agamemnon, although the chief commander of ^ the 
Greeks, is not the hero of the Iliad, and in chival- 
rous spirit, bravery, and character, altogether in- 
ferior to Achilles. But he nevertheless rises above 
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all Ae Greelcs by his dignity, pow-er, and majesty : 
bis eves and head are likened to those of Zeus, his 
srirdle to that of Ares, and his breast to that of 
Poseidon. The emblem of his power is a sceptre, 
tlie work of Hephaestus, which Zeus bad once 
l;™n to Hermes, and Hermes to Pelops, from 
whom it descended to Agamemnon. At the cap- 
ture of Trov he received Cassandra, the daughter 
of Priam, w his prise. On his return home lie 
was murdered by Aegisthus, who had ^ sedneed 
Clvtemnestra during the absence of ber husband. 
The tragic poets make Clytemnestra alone ininder 
Aframemuon : ber motive is in Aeschylus her jea- 
lousy of Cassandra, in Sophocles and Euripides her 
wrath at the death of Iphigenia. ^ 

Agameirmonides ( hyai.ieft.pom7}s), thQ son oi 
Agamemnon, i. e. Orestes. . 

Aganippe (AyaviTnrr}), a nymph of the well oi 
the same name at the foot of Mount Helicon, m 
Boeotia, which was considered sacred to the Muses 
Yw'ho were hence called to), and which 

was believed to have the power of inspiring those 
who drank of it. The fountain of Hippocrene has 
the epithet Aganippis (Ov. idwA v. /), froni its 
being sacred to the Muses, like that oi Aganippe. 

Agapenor ('AyaTrijviap), son of Ancaeus king 
of the Arcadians, received 60 ships from Aga- 
memnon, in which he led his Arcadians to Troy. 
On bis return from Troy he was cast by a storm on 
the coast of Cyprus, where he founded the town of 
Paphus, and in it the famous temple of Aphrodite. 

Agarista {^AyapijTT}). 1. Daughter of Clis- 
thenes, tyrant of Sicyon, wife of Megacles, and 
mother of Clisthencs who divided tlie Athenians 
into ten tribes, and of Hippocrates.— 2. Daughter 
of the above-mentioned Hippocrates, and grand- 
daughter of No. 1, wife of Xanthippiis, and mother 

of Pericles. ^ -rv • i 

Agasias (^Aya(rias\ son of Dositheus, a sculp- 
tor of Ephesus, probably a contemporary of Alex- 
ander the Great (b. c. 330), sculptured the statue 
known hy the name of the Borghese gladiator, 
which is still preserved in the gallery of the 
Douvre. This statue, as well as the Apollo Bel- 
viderc, was discovered among the ruins of a palace 
of the Roman emperors on the site of the ancient 
AntiuTO (Capo irAnzo). From the attitude of the 
fimire it is clear, that the statue represents not a 
ghidiator, but a warrior contending with a mounted 
combatant. Perhaps it was intended to represent 
Achilles fighting with Penthesilea. 

Agasicles, Agesicles, or Hegesicles CAyarri- 
KKri$, ’Ay7)(nK\ps, ^HyncriKXps), king of Sparta, 
succeeded his fitther Archidamus L, about b.c. GOO 
or 590. 

Agatharchides (AyaOapxi^vs) or Agathar- 
chus (''AydBapxo^), a Greek grammarian, born at 
Cnidos, lived at Alexandria, probably abont b. a. 
130. He wrote a considerable number of geogra- 
phical and historical works ; but we have only an 
epitome of a portion of his work on the Erythraean 
sea, which was made by Photius : it is printed in 
Hudson’s Geogr, Script Gr. Miiiorcs. 

AgatharchiiS (^AydBapxos\ an Athenian artist, 
said to have invented scene -painting, and to have 
painted a scene for a tragedy which Aeschylus ex- 
hibited. It was probably not till towards the end 
of Aeschylus’s . career that scene-painting was in- 
troduced, and not till the time of Sophocles that it 
was generally made use of ; which may account 
for Aristotle's assertion {Pott iv. 16) that scene- 
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' dered the Hipari isles, anyalso carried his ^ 

into Italy, in order to attack the Brattu. But liis 
iffd^-s were emhittered by fami y misfortunes. 
His grandson Archagathus murdered his son Aga- 
fhoeferfor thesak^eef succeetoig to the cream, 
and the old king feared that the resf of his la- 
milv would share his fate, ^e aceording.v sa.t 
his'wife Texena and her two children to ^ypt, 
her native country ; and his omi death /oU'ined 
, • + 


her native country ; and liis onm neawi 

rimost immediately, B.C. 289, after ajigmrf^ 

Years rnd in the 72nd 3 'ear o£ bis age,. Uthtr 
Mtho’rs relate an incredible story of h s kfing Poi- 
soned hy Maeno, an associate of Archagathus. 

The noison we are told, was concealed in the quill 
lith which he cleaned his teeth, and reduced him 
to so frightful a condition, that he was placed on 
the funeral pile and hnmt whifo yet living, being 
inalT to give any signs that he was not dead.- 
X Of PcUa, father of Lysimachns.— 3. &on nf 
Lysimachus, was defeated and taken P™°“™ % 
TY.Xrhnetis kin-r of the Getae, about B. C. 292, 
foHfs sent hack to his father irith present. 

In 287, he defeated Demetrius Poborcetes. At 
the instigation of his stepmother, Arsinoe, Bjsi- 
michns mst him into pnson, where he was n.nr- 
T“X (2841 by Ptolemaeus Cerannns.-d. Brother 
ffXrtTHMLE-i.— 5. A Greek historian, of nn- 
certain date wrote the history of Cjjicus, which 
" tetivcly read in antiquity, and is referred 
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offspring of Zeus and Earth, connected with 4lie | 

Phrygian worship of Attes or Atys. 

j%eladas (’Aye^aSas), an eminent statuary of 
Argos, the instructor of the three great masters, 
Phidias, Myron, and Pol ycletiis. Many modem 
■writers suppose that there were two artists^ of this 
name ; one an Argive, the instructor of Phidias, born 
about B. c. d40, the other a native of Sicyon, who 
flourished about B. c. 432. 

Ageiaus ( Ay iAaos). 1, Son of Hercules and 
Oniphale, and founder of the house of Croesus. 
—2. Son of Baraastor and one of the suitors of Pe- 
nelope, slain by Ulysses.— 3. A slave of Priam, 
xvho exposed the infant Paris on moimt Ida, in con- 
sequence of a dream of his mother. 

Agendicum or Agedioum the chief 

town of the Senones in Gallia Liigdimensis. 

Agenor (^Ayiivu>p). 1. Son of Poseidon and 
Libya, king of Phoenicia, twin-brother of Belus, 
and father of Cadmus, Phoenix, Gylix, Thasus, 
Phineus, and according to some of Europa also. 
Virgil {Am, i. 338) calls Carthage the city of 
Agenor, since Dido was descended from Agenor. 
—2. Son of .Tasus, and father of Argus Panoptes, 
king of Argos.— 3. Son and successor of Triopas, 
in the kingdom of Argos.— 4. Sou of Pleuron and 
Xanthippe, and grandson of Aetolus.— S. Son of 
Phegeus, king of Psophis, in Arcadia. He and 
his brother Pronous slew Alcmaeon, •when he 
wanted to give tlie celebrated necklace and peplus 
of Harmonia to his second wife Calirrhoe. [Phe- 
geus.] The two brothers were afterwards killed 
by Ainphoterus and Acarnan, the sons of Alcmaeon 
and Callirrhoe.— 6. Son of the Trojan Antenor and 
Theaiio, one of, the bravest among the Trojans, 
was wounded by Achilles, hut rescued by Apollo. 

Agenondes (’’AyTjvoptByjs), a descendant of an 
Agenor, such as Cadmus, Phineus, and Perseus. 

Agesander, a sculptor of Rhodes, who, in con- 
junction w'ith Polydorus and Athenodorus, sculp- 
tured the group of Laocoon, one of the most perfect 
specimens of art. This celebrated group was dis- 
covered in the year 150C, near the baths of Titus 
on the Esquiline hill: it is now preserved in the 
museum of the Vatican. The artists probably lived 
in the reign of Titus, and sculptured the group 
expressly for that emperor. 

Agestlans CAyTqa-lkaos)^ kings of Sparta. 1. 
Son of Boryssus, reigned 44 years, and died about 
B. c. 886. He was contemporary with the legis- 
lation of Lycurgus. — 2. Son of Archidamus XL, 
succeeded his half-brother Agis IL, B. c. 398, ex- 
cluding, on the ground of spurious birtb^ and by 
the interest of Lysander,his nephew Leotychzbes. 
From 396 to 394 he carried on the war in Asia 
Minor witli great success, and was preparing to ad- 
vance into the heart of the Persian empire, when he 
was summoned home to defend his country against 
Thebes, Corinth, and Argos, which had been in- 
duced by Artaxerxes to take up arms against 
Sparta. Though full of disappointment, he promptly 
obeyed ; and in the course of the same year (394), 
he met and defeated at Coronea in Boeotia the 
allied forces. During the next 4 years he regained 
for his country much of its former supremacy, till 
at length the fatal battle of Leuctra, ,371, over- 
threw for ever the power of Sparta, and gave the 
supremacy for a time to Thebes. For the next 
few years Sparta had almost to straggle for vits 
existence amid dangers ■without and within, and it i 
was chiefly owing to the skill, courage, and pre- 1 
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sence of mind of Agesilaus that she weatheied 
i the storm. In 361 he crossed with a body of 
Lacedaemonian mercenaries into Egypt. Here, 
after displaying much of his ancient skill, he 
died, ivhile preparing for his voyage home, in the 
winter of 361- — -360, after a life of above 80 
years and a reign of 38. His body was em- 
balmed in tvax, and splendidly buried at Sparta. 
In person Agesilaus "was small, mean-looking, and 
lame, on which last ground objection had been 
made to his accession, an oracle^ curiously fulfilled, 
having warned Sparta of evils awaiting her under 
a “ lame sovereignty.” In his reign, indeed, her 
fall took place, but not through him, for he ■was 
one of the best citizens and generals that Sparta 
ever had. 

Agesipolis (AyTjariirokis), kings of Sparta. 1. 
Succeeded his father Paiisanias, while yet a minor, 
in B. c. 394, and reigned 14 years. As soon 
as his minority ceased, he took an active part in 
the wars in which Sparta was then engaged wnth 
the other states of Greece In 390 he invaded 
Argolis with success ; in 385 he took the city 
of Mantinea ; in 381 be went to the assist- 
ance of Acanthus and Apollonia against the Ohm- 
thians, and died in 380 during this war in the 
peninsula of Pallene. — 2. Son of Cleombrotus, 
reigned one year b. c. 371.— 3. Succeeded Cleo- 
menes in b. c, 220, but was soon deposed by his 
colleague Lycurgus : he afterwards took refuge with 
the Romans. 

Agetor (Ay{'}Tcop), “ the leader,” a surname of 
Zeus at Lacedaemon, of Apollo, and of Hermes, 
who conducts the souls of men to the lower w'orld. 

Aggenus ITrbicus, a writer on the science of 
the Agrimensores, may perhaps have lived at the 
latter part of the 4th century of our era. His w'orks 
are printed in Goesius, Rei Agrarim Auctores. 

Aggrammes or Xandrames {aavdpdf.ir}s)^ the 
ruler of the Gangaridae and Prasii in India, when 
Alexander invaded India, b. o. 3*27. 

Agias (*A7fas),a Greek epic poet, erroneously 
called Augias, a native of Troezen, flourished about 
B. c. 740, and was the author of a poem called 
A^osti (Nderroi), {. e, the history of the return of 
the Achaean heroes from Troy. 

Agitumm {Jgen\ the chief to'wn of the Nitio- 
briges in Gallia Aquitanica. 

Agis C'Ayis), kings of Sparta. 1. Son of Eurys- 
thenes, the founder of the family of the Agidae.— 2. 
Son of Archidamus II. , reigned b. c. 427 — 398, He 
took an active part in the Peloponnesian war, and 
invaded Attica several times. While Aicibiades 
was at Sparta he was the guest of Agis, and is 
said to have seduced his wife Timaea ; in conse- 
quence of which Leotychides, the son of Agis, -was 
excluded from the throne as illegitimate.— 3. Son 
of Archidamus III., reigned b. c. 338 — 330, at- 
tempted to overthrow the Macedonian power in 
Europe, while Alexander the Great was in Asia, 
but was defeated and killed in battle by Antipater 
in 330.— 4, Son of Eudamidas IL, reigned b. c. 
244 — 240. He attempted to re-establish the in- 
stitutions of Lycurgus, and to effect a thorough 
reform in the Spartan state ; but he was resisted 
by his colleag-ue Leonidas II. and the wealthy, was 
thrown into prison, and was there put to death by 
command of the ephors, along with his mother 
Agesistrata, and his grandmother Archidamia. 

Agis, a Greek poet of Argos, a notorious flat- 
terer of Alexander the Great, 
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Aglaia (*A 7 Aata), “ the hriglit one.” 1. One of 
'..tlie'^ CHAEiTES or Graces,— -2, Wife of Charopus 
and motlier of Nireiis, who came from the island 
of Sirae against Troy. 

Aglaopheme. [S Irenes.] 

Aglaoplion C’AyXm^av). 1. Painter of Thasos, 
father and instructor of Polygnotns and Aristo- 
phon, lived about b. c. 500.— 2. Painter, lived 
about B. c. 420, probably grandson of No. i. 

Agiaiis (*AjXa6s), a poor citizen of Psophis 
in Arcadia, whom the Delphic oracle declared hap- 
pier than Gorges king of Lydia, on account of his 
eonteiited disposition. Pausanias places him in the 
time of Croesus. 

Agnodiee (^AyvoUnri)^ an Athenian maiden, was 
the first of her sex to learn midwifery, which a law 
at Athens forbade any woman to learn. Dressed as 
a man, she obtained instruction from a physician 
named Hierophilus, and afterwards practised her art 
with success. Summoned before the Areopagus by 
tlie envy of the other practitioners, she was obliged 
to disclose her sex, and was not only acquitted, but 
obtained the repeal of the obnoxious law. This 
tale, though often repeated, does not deserve much 
credit, as it rests on the authority of Hyginus 
alone. 

Agnomdes {" Ay vcavioi)s\ an Athenian dema- j 
gogiie, induced the Athenians to sentence Phocion 
to death (b. c. 318), hut was shortly afterwai'ds 
put to death himself by the Athenians. 

Agoracntiis (*AyopdKpiros\ a statuary of Paros, 
flourished b. c. 440 — 4*28, and was the favourite 
pupil of Phidias. His greatest work was a statue 
of Aphrodite, which he changed into a statue of 
Nemesis, and sold it to the people of Rhamnus, 
because he was indignant that the Athenians had 
given the preference to a statue by Alcamenes, who 
was another distinguished pupil of Phidias. 

Agoraea and Agoraeus (*A 7 opa/a and *Ayo- 
paws), epithets of several divinities who were con- 
sidered as the protectors of the assemblies of the 
people in the agora, such as Zeus, Athena, Artemis, 
and Hermes. 

Agraei {’Aypaloi), a people of Actolia on the 
Achelous. 

Agraule ('AypavXdj and ’’AypvXT } : ^AypvX^vs), 
an. Attic demus of the tribe Erechtheis, named 
after Agraulos, No. 2. 

Agraulos i^AypavXos, also *'A 7 Aai;pos). 1. 
Daughter of Actaeus, first king of Athens, and 
wife of Cecrops.— 2. Daughter of Cecrops and 
Agraulos, is an important personage in the legends 
of Attica, and there were three different stories 
about her, 1. According .to some writers Athena 
gave Erichthonijis in a chest to Agraulos and her 
sister Herse, with the command not to open it ; 
but unable to control their curiosity, they opened 
it, and thereupon were seized with madness at the 
sight of Erich thonius, and threw themselves dowm 
from the Acropolis. 2. According to Ovid (Met 
li. 710) Agraulos and her sister survived opening 
the chest, but Agraulos was subsequently punished 
by being changed into a stone by Hermes, because 
she attempted to prevent the god firom entering the 
bouse of Herse, when he had fallen in love with 
the latter. 3. The third legend relates that Athens 
was once involved in a long- protracted war, and that 
Agraulos threw herself doivn from the Acropolis 
because an oracle had declared that the Athenians 
would conquer if some one would sacrifice himself 
for Ms country. The Athenians in gratitude huilt 
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her d temple on the Acropolis, in which it became 
customary for^ the' young Athenians, on. receiving 
their first suit of armour, to take an oath that they 
' w-ould ■ alwaj’s defend thei.r country .to the last. 
One of the Attic demi (Agraule) derived its name 
from this heroine, and a festival and mysteries 
{Agraulid) were celebrated at Athens in honour of 
her. 

Agreus (*Aypevs), a hunter, a surname of Pant 
and Aristaeus. 

Agri Decumates, tithe lands, the r.ame given 
by the Romans to a part of Germany, E. of the 
Rhine and N. of the Danube, which they took 
possession of when the Germans retired eastward, 
and w'hich they gave to Gauls and subsequently 
to their own veterans on the paj’-ment of a tenth of 
the produce (deeuiUct), Towards the end of the 
first or the hegiiming of the second century after 
Christ, these lands were incorporated in the Roman 
empire. 

Agricola, Cn. Julius, born June 1 Sth, a. d. 
37, at Forum Julii (Frejus in Provence), was the 
son of Julius Graecinus, who was executed ]>y Ca- 
ligula, and of Julia Prociila. He received a careful 
education ; he first served in Britain, a. b. 80, 
under Suetonius Panlinus ; was quaestor in Asia 
in 63 ; wms governor of Aquitania from 74 to 76 ; 
and was consul in 77, when he betrothed his 
daughter to the historian Tacitus, and in the fol- 
lowing year gave her to him in marriage. In 
: 78 he received the government of Britain, which 
he held for 7 years, during which time he sub- 
dued the whole of the country with the exception 
of the highlands of Caledonia, and by his wnse 
administration introduced among the inhabitants- 
the language and civilization of Rome. Ho was 
recalled in 85 through the jealousy of Doinitian, 
and on his return lived in retirement till his death 
in 93, which according to some was occasioned by 
poison, administered by order of Doinitiun. His 
character is drawn in the brightest colours by bis 
son-in-law Tacitus, whose Life of Agricola has come 
down to us. 

Agrigentum (’Axpdyas : *AfcpayauT7yos, Agri- 
gentinus : Girgenti), a town on the S. coast of Sicily, 
about 2^ miles from the sea, between the rivers 
Acragas (Fiuim di S. Biagio), and Hypsas (Fiume 
Drago). It was celebrated for its wealth and 
populousness, and till its destruction by the Car- 
thaginians (b.c. 405) was one of the most splendid 
cities of the ancient wmrld. It was the birthplace 
of Empedocles. It was founded by a Doric colony 
from Gela, about b. c. 579, was under the govern- 
ment of the cruel tyrant Phalaris (about 560)^ 
and subsequently tmder that of Theroa (488 — 
472), whose praises are celebrated by Pindar. 
After its destruction by the Carthaginians, it was 
rebuilt by Timoleon, but it never regained its 
fonner greatness. After undergoing many vicissi- 
tudes it at length came into the power of the 
Romans (210), in whose hands it remained. 
There are still gigantic remains of the ancient city,, 
especially of the Olympieum, or temple of the 
Olympian Zeus. 

Agiinium {*Ayp'moy), a town in Aetolia, per- 
haps near the sources of the Tliermissus. 

Agrippa, first a praenomen, and afterwards a cog-' 
nomen among the Romans, signifies a child pre- 
sented at its birth with its feet foremost. 

Agail^. HerSdes. 1. Called Agrippa the 
of Aristohuius and Berenice, and grand- 
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son of Herod the Great. He was educated at Rome 
with the future emperor Claudius, and Drasus the son 
of Tiberius. H aving gi ven offence to Tiberius he was 
thrown into prison ; but Caligula, on his accession 
(a. d. 37), set him at libert}’, and gare him the 
tetrarchies of Ahilene, Batanaea, Trachonitis, and 
Auranitis. On the death of Caligula (41), Agrippa, 
who was at the time in Rome, assisted Claudius in 
gaining possession of the empire. As a reward for 
his services, Judaea, and Samaria were annexed to 
his dominions. His government was mild and 
gentle, and he was exceedingly popular amongst the 
Jews. It was prohahly to increase his popularity 
with the Jews that he caused the apostle James to 
be beheaded, and Peter to be cast into prison 
<^44). The manner of his death, which took 
■place at Caesarea in the same year, is related in 
Aefe xii. By his wife Cypros he had a son 
Agrippa, and tliree daughters, Berenice, Mari- 
amne, and Brasilia.— 2. Son of Agrippa I., was 
educated at the court of Claudius, and at the time 
of his father's death was 17 years old. Claudius 
kept him at Rome, and sent Cuspius Fadus as pro- 
curator of the kingdom, which thus again became 
a Roman province. On the death of Herodes, 
king of Chalcis (48), his little principality was 
given to Agrippa, who subsequently received an 
accession of territory. Before the outbreak of the 
war with the Romans, Agrippa attempted in vain 
to dissuade the Jews from rebelling. He sided 
with the Romans in the war ; and after the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem, he went with his sister Berenice 
to Rome, and died in the 70th year of his age, 
A. D. 100. It was before this Agrippa that the 
apostle Paul made his defence, A, D. 60 {Acts xxv. 
xxvi.). 

Agrippa, M. Vipsanlus, horn in b. c. 63, of 
an obscure family, studied with young Octavius 
(afterwards the emperor Augustus) at Apollonia 
in Illyria ; and upon the murder of Caesar in 
44, T-vas one of the friends of Octavius, who ad- 
vised him to proceed immediately to Rome. In 
the civil wars which followed, and which ter- 
minated in giving Augustus the sovereignty of the 
Roman world, Agrippa took an active part ; and 
his military abilities, combined with his prompti- 
tude and energy, contributed greatly to that result. 
In 41 Agrippa, who was then praetor, commanded 
part of the forces of Augustus in tlie Ferusinian 
war. In 38 he o])tained great successes in Gaul 
and German}’' ; in 37 be was consul ; and in 
36 he defeated Sex. Pompey by sea. In 33 he 
%vas aedile, and in this office expended immense 
sums of money upon great public works. He re- 
stored old aqueducts, constracted a new one, to 
which he gave the name of the Julian, in honour : 
■of Augustus, and also erected several public 
buildings. In 31 he commanded the fleet of Au- 
gustus at the battle of Actium ; was consul a 
second time in 28, and a third time in 27, when 
Jie built the Pantheon. In *21 he married Julia, 
daughter of Augustus. He had been marred twice 
before, iirst to Pomponia, daughter of T. Pom- 
ponius Atticus, and next to Marcella, niece of Au- 
•gustus. He continued to be employed in various 
military commands in Gaul, Spain, Syria, and 
Pannonia, till bis death in b. c. 12. By his tot 
wife Pomponia, Agrippa bad Vipsania, married to 
Tiberius, the successor of Augustus ; and by his 
third wif?, Julia, he liad 2 daughters, Julia, mar- 
ried to L. Aeinilius Pauhis, and Agrippina, married 
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to Germanicus, and 3 sons, Caius Caesar, Lucius 
Caesar [Cabsar], and Agrippa Postumns, who 
■was banished by xlugustus to the island of Planasia, 
and was put to death by Tiberius at his accession, 
A. D. 14. 

Agrippina. 1. Laughter of M. Vipsaniiis 
Agrippa and of Julia, the daughter of Augustus, 
married Germanicus, by whom she had nine chil- 
dren, among whom was the emperor Caligula,- and 
Agrippina, the mother of Nero. She was distin- 
guished for her virtues and heroism, and shared all 
the dangers of her husband’s campaigns. On his 
death in a. n. 17 she returned to Italy ; but the 
favour with which she was received by the people 
increased the hatred and jealousy which Tiberius 
and his mother Livia had long entertained towards 
her. For some years Tiberius disguised his hatred, 
but at length under the pretext that she was form- 
ing ambitious plans, he banished her to the island 
of Pandataria (a. d. 30), where she died 3 
years afterwards, A. D. 33, probably by voluntary 
starvation.— 2. Daughter of Germanicus and Agrip- 
pina [No. 1.], and mother of the emperor Nero, 
was born at Oppidum Ubiorum, afterwards called 
in honour of her Colonia Agrippina, now Cologne. 
She was beautiful and intelligent, but licentious, 
cruel, and ambitious. She was first married to 
Cn. Dornitius Ahenobarbus (a. d. 28), by whom 
she had a son, afterwards the emperor Is^ero ; next 
to Crispus Passienus ; and thirdly to the emperor 
Claudius (49), although she was his niece. In 
50, she prevailed upon Claudius to adopt her 
sou, to the prejudice of his owm son Britanniciis ; 
and in order to secure the succession for her 
son, she poisoned the emperor in 54. Upon 
I the accession of her son Nero, who was then 
' only 17 years of age, she governed the Roman 
empire for a few years in his name. The young 
emperor soon became tired of the ascendency of 
his mother, and after making several attempts to 
shake off her authority, he caused her to be assas- 
sinated in 59. 

Agrippinenses. [Colonia Agrippina.] 

Agnus ("A 7 ptos), son of Porthaon and Euryte, 
and brother of Oencus, king of Calydon in Aetolia : 
his six sons deprived Oeneus o!" his kingdom, and 
gave it to their father ; hut Agrius aud his sons 
were afterwards slain by Diomedes, the grandson 
of Oeneus. 

Agroecius or Agroetius, a Roman gramma- 
rian, probably lived in the 5th century after Christ, 
and wrote an extant work De OrthogmpUa et Dif- 
fereidia Sermonis^ which is printed in Putsch ius, 
Orammaiime Laiinae A^ictores Aniujid, pp. 2266 
—2275. 

Agron ('Aypwp}. 1. Son of Ninus, the first oi 
the Lydian dynasty of the Heraclidae.— 2. Son 
of Pleuratus, king of Illyria, died b. c. 231, and 
was succeeded by his wife Teuta, though he left a 
son Pinnes or Pnmeus by his first wife, Tritcuta, 
whom he had divorced. 

Agrotera (^AypoTepa)^ the huntress, a surname 
of Artemis. There was a festival celebrated to 
her honour at Athens under this name. (See Diet 
of Antiq.) “ 

Agryle. [Agraule.] 

Agyieus GA 7 U£eus), a surname of Apollo, as the 
protector of the streets and public places. 

Agylla (*'A 7 uAAa), tlie ancient Greek name of 
the Etruscan town of Caere. 

Agyriiim Ay vpiov: ' Ay vptvcuos., Agyrinensis; 
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S, Fitipo (VArgiro), a town in Sicily on the Cya- 
mosorus, N.W. of Centimpae and N. E. of Enna, 
the birth-place of the historian Biodoras. 

A ^ rMns (Ayifp'^tos% an Athenian, after being 
in wson manv years for embezzlement of public 
money, obtained ‘about b. c. S95 the restoration of 
the fheoricon, and also tripled the pay for attend- 
ing the assembly : beiice he became so popular, that 
he was appointed general in 38.9. 

Abala, Seryilins, the name of several distm- 
cuislied Romans, who held various high offices in 
the state from b. g. 478 to 34*2. Of these the best 
known is C. Servilius Ahala, magister equitiim m 
439 to the dictator h, Cincinnatus, W'hen he slew 
Sp Mablius in the forum, because he refused 
to appear before the dictator. Ahala was after- 
wards brought to trial, and only escaped con- 
demnation by a voluntary exile. .. 

' Aliayna. a town in Etruria, H. E. of v olsimi. 
AhenobarbtiS, Romitins, the name of a distin- 
guished Roman family. They are pid to ha%m 
obtained the suniameof Alienobarbus, i. e. ‘‘ Brazen- 
Beard or ” Red-Beard,'’ because the Dioscuri an- 
noimced to one of their ancestors the victory of the 
Romans over the Latins at lake Regillus (b.^c. 
496\ and, to confirm the truth of what they said, 
stroked his black hair and beard, which imme- 
diately became red.*-**!. Cn., plebeian aedile u. c. 
196’, praetor 194, and consul 192, when he fought 
against the Boil— 2. Cn., son of No. 1, consul 
suiibctus in 16*2.'*"3. On., son of No. 2, consul 
122, conquered the Allobroges in Gaul, in 321, at 
the conliuence of the Sulga and Rhodanus. He 
was censor in 115 with Caecilius Metellus. The 
Via Doraitia in Gaul was made by him.— 4. Cn., 
son of No. 3, tribune of the plebs 104, brought 
forward the law {Lex Domitia)^ by which the 
election of the priests was transferred from the col- 
legia to the people. The people afterwards elected 
him Pontifex Maximus out of gratitude. He was 
consul in 96, and censor in 92, with Licinius 
Crassiis, the orator. In his censorship he and his 
colleague shut up the schools of the Latin rhetori- 
cians : but otherwise their censorship was marked 
by their violent disputes.— 5. L,, brother of No. 
4^ praetor in Sieiljy probably in 96, and consul in 
94, belonged to the party of Sulla, and was mur- 
dered at Rome in 82," by order of the younger 
Alarms,— 6. On., son of No. 4, married Cornelia, I 
daughter of L. Cinna, consul in 87, and joined the 
jSIarian party. He was proscribed by Sulla in 82, 
and fled to" Africa, where he was defeated and 
killed by Cn. Pompey in 81.— 7. B., son of No, 
4, married Porcia, tbe sister of M. Cato, apd was 
a stanch and courageous supporter of the aristocra- 
tical party. He was aedile in 61, praetor in 58, 
and consul in 54. Gn the breaking out of tbe 
civil war in 19 he threw himself into Corfiniiim, 
but -was compelled by his own troops to surrender 
to Caesar. He next went to Massilia, and, after 
the surrender of that town, repaired to Pompey in 
Greece : he fell in the battle of Pharsalia (48), 
%vhere he commanded the left wing, and, according 
to Cicero’s assertion in the second Philippic, by the 
3mnd of Antony.— 8. Cn., son of ’No. 7, was taken 
with his father at Corfinium (49), i-vas present at 
the battle of Pharsalia (48), and returned to Italy 
in 46’, when he was pardoned by Caesar. After 
Caesar’s death in 44, he commanded the republican 
fleet in the Ionian sea. He afterwards became 
reconciled to Antony^ whom he accompanied in his, 
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campaign- against the, Parthians in 36, He, was 
consul in 32, and deserted to Augustus, shortly be- , 
fore the battle of Actium.— 9. B., son of Ko. 8, 
married Antonia, the daughter of Antony by Oc- 
tavia ; was aedile in 2*2, and consul in 16; and 
after his consulship, commanded the Roman army 
in Germanv and crossed the Elbe. He died a. d. 
25.-10. fcn., son of No. 9, consul a. ». 32, mar- , 
ried Agrippina, daughter of Germanieiis, and was 
father of the emperor Nero. [Aghippina . J 
Ajaz (Aiicts). 1. Son of Telamon, king of Sa- 
larais, by Periboea or Eiiboea, and grandson of 
Aeacus. Homer calls him Ajax the Telamonian, 
Ajax the Great, or simply Ajax, whereas the other 
Ajax, son of Oileus, is always distinguished from 
; the former by some epithet. He sailed against 
Troy in 12 ships, and is represented in the Iliad 
as second only to Achilles in bravery, and as the 
hero most worthj^, in the absence of Achilles, to 
contend with Hector. In the contest for the ar- 
mour of Achilles, he was conquered by Ulysses, 
and this, says Homer, wms the cause of his death. 
(Od. xi. 541, seq.) Homer gives no further par- 
ticulars respecting his death ; but later poets relate 
that his defeat by Ulysses threw him into an awlul 
state of madness ; that be rushed from his tent and 
slaughtered the sheep of the Greek army, lancying 
they were his enemies ; and that at length he put 
an end to his own life. From his blood there 
sprang lip a purple flower bearing the letters at on 
its leaves, which were at once the initials of his 
name and ex'pressive of a sigh. Homer does not 
mention his mistress Tecmessa. Aja.x was wor- 
shipped in Salamis, and was honoured with a fes- 
tival (Alavreta), He was also tvorshipped at 
Athens, and one of the Attic tribes (Jeantis) was 
called after him.— 3. Son of Oileus, king of the 
Locrians, also called the lesser Ajax, sriiled against 
Troy in 40 ships. He is described as siiiali of 
stature, and wears a linen cuirass (Xiyoddfprj^\ but 
is brave and intrepid, skilled in throwing the spear, 
and, next to Achilles, the most swift- footed among 
the Greeks. On his return from Troy his vessel was- 
wrecked on the Whirling Rocks (Tvpal Thpat) p 
he himself got safe upon a rock through the as- 
sistance of Poseidon ; but as he boasted that he 
would escape in defiance of the immortals, Poseidon 
split the rock with his trident, and Ajax was swal- 
lowed up by the sea. This is the account of Homer, 
but his death is related somewhat differently by 
Virgil and other writers, who also tell us that the 
anger of Athena was excited against him, because, on 
the night of the capture of Troy, he violated Cas- 
sandra in the temple of the goddess, where she had 
taken refuge. The Opnntian Locrians worshipped 
Ajax as their national hero. 

Aides CAiBvs), [Hades.] 

Aiddneus (^A'idonpeiis). 1, A lengthened form 
oiA’ides* [Hades.]— 2. A mythical king of tli& 
I^Iolossians in Epirus, husband of Persephone, and 
father of Core. When Theseus and Pirithous at- 
tempted to carry off Core, Aidoneus had Pirithous 
killed by Cerberus, and kept Theseus in captivity- 
till he was released by Hercules. 

Aius Bocutius or Boq,Tieiis, a Roman dmnity. 
A short time before the Gauls took Rome (b. c. 
390) a voice was heard at Rome in the Via nova, 
during the silence of night, announcing that the 
Gauls were approaching. No attention was at the 
time paid to tbe warning, but the Romans after- 
wards erected on the spot where the voice had been 
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heard, an altar witli a sacred enclosiire around it, 
to Aius Locutius, or the “ Announcing Speaker.” 

Alabaada (rj *AAd^avo« or rh *Akd€cafdat 
^A}Ka€avdevs or *AAd§av5os : AQ’cibissar), an inland 
town of Carin, near the Marsj-as, to the S. of the 
Alaeander, ^Ya3 situated between two hiils; it was 
a prosperous place, but one of the most corrupt 
and luxurious towns in Asia Minor, Under the 
Eoinans it was the seat of a conventus juridicus. 

Alabon (*AAa§c6r), a river and town in Sicily, 
N. of Syracuse, 

Alagoma (^AXayopla\ a town of the Eleuthero- 
Laeonians on the frontiers of Messenia. 

Alalcomenae CAKaXtcofJLsvaix ^AkakKoixemios^ 
^AXaXKofjLemevs)^ 1. (Sulinari), an ancient town 
of Boeotia, E, of Coronea, with a temple of 
Athene, who is said to have been bom in the 
town, and who was hence called AlalcomenHs 
(AXaKKOfLepTfts^ /5os). The name of the town 
was derived either from Alalcomenia, a daughter 
of Ogyges, or from the Boeotian hero Alalcomenes, 
"—2. A town in Ithaca, or in the island Asteria, 
between Ithaca and Cephallenia. 

Alalia. [Aleria.] 

Alani (’AAayof, "‘Akavvoi, i. e. mountaineers, 
from the Sarmatian word ala), a great Asiatic 
people, included under the general name of Scy- 
thians, but probably a branch, of the Massagetae. 
They were a nation of warlike horsemen. They 
are first found about the E. part of the Caucasus, 
In the country called Albania, which appears to he 
only another form of the same name. In the reign 
of Vespasian they made incursions into Media and 
Armenia ; and at a later time they pressed into 
Europe, as far as the banks of the Lower Danube, 
where, towards the end of the Sth centur)*-, they 
were routed by the Huns, who then compelled them 
to become their ‘allies. In a. d. 406, some of the 
Alani took part with the Vandals in their irruption 
into Gau! and Spain, where they gradually disap- 
pear from history, 

Alancns, in German Al-ric, Le, ‘‘All-rich,’’ 
elected king of the Visigoths in a. d. 398, had 
previousl}" commanded the Gothic auxiliaries of 
Theodosius. He twice invaded Italy, first in a. d, 
402 — 403, when he was defeated by Stilicho at 
the battle of Pollentia, and a second time in 4G8—- 
410 ; in his second invasion he took and plundered 
Horae, 24th of August, 410. He died shortly J 
afterwards at Consentia in Bruttium, while pre- 
parino: to invade Sicily. 

Alastor (’AAdfrrficp). I, A surname of Zeus 
as the avenger of evil, and also in general any 
deity who avenges wicked deeds.— 2. A Lycian, 
and companion of Sarpedon, skin by Ulysses. 

Alba Silvius, one of the mythical kings of Alba, 
son of Latinus, reigned 39 yeai-s. 

Alba. 1. [Alia), a town of the Bastitani in 
Spain.— 2. (Alvanna), a town of the Barduli in 
Spain.— 3. Augusta {Aulps, nr. Durance), a 
towji of the Elicoci in Gallia Narbonensis.'*^. 

Fuceiitia or Euceutis (Albenses: 

a town of the Marsi, and subsequently a Roman 
colony, was situated on a lofty rock near the lake 
PucTnus. It was a strong fortress, and was used 
by the limnans as a state prison.— 5. Longa 
(Albani), the most ancient town in Latium, is said 
to have ])een built by Ascanius, and to have 
fotmdcd Home. It wa.s called Longa, from its 
stretching in a long line down the Alban 
Mount towards the Alban Lake, perhaps near the 
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modeim convent of It was destroyed 

by Tullus Hostilius, and was never rebuilt: its 
inhabitants were removed to Rome, At a later 
time the surrounding country, which was highly 
cultivated and covered with vineyards, was studded 
with the splendid viOas of the Roman aristocracy 
and emperors (Pompey’s, Domitian’s, &;c.), each 
of which was called Albmum, and out of which a 
new town at length grew, also called Albamim 
{Alhano), on the Appian road, rains of wliicli are 
extant.-^. Pompeia (Albenses Pompeiani •. Alba), 
a town in Liguria, founded by Scipio Africanus I., 
and colonized by Porapeius Magnus, the birth- 
place of the emperor Pertinax. 

Albania (’AA^aria: *AX§avoi,Alha?2zj Sakirwan 
and part of Daghestan, in the S.E. part of Georgia), 
a country of Asia on the W. side of the Caspian, 
extending from the rivers Cyrus and Araxes on 
the S. to M. Cerauniiis (the E. part of the Cau- 
casus) on the N., and bounded on the IV. by 
Iberia. It was a fertile plain, abounding in pasture 
and vme 3 mrds ; hut the inhabitants were fierce and 
warlike. They were a Scythian tribe, probably a 
branch of the Massagetae, and identical with the 
Alani. The Romans first became acquainted with 
them at the time of the Mithridatic war, wdien 
they encountered Pompey with a krge army. 

Albanum. [Alba, No. 5.] 

Albanus Lacus {Lago di Alhano), a small lake 
about 5 miles in circumference, W. of the Moiis 
Albanus between Boviliae and Alba Longa, is the 
crater of an extinct volcano, and is many hundred 
feet deep. The emissarium which the Romans 
bored through the solid rock during the siege of 
Veii, in order to carrjr off the superfluous water of 
the lake, is extant at the present day. 

Albaaas Mons {Monte Cam or Alham), was, 
in its narrower signification, the moimtam in La- 
tium on whose declivity the town of Alba Longa 
was situated. It was the sacred mountain of the 
Latins, on which the religious festivals of the 
Latin League were celebrated {Fenae Laimac), 
and on its highest summit was the temple of Jupi- 
ter Latiaris, to which the Roman generals ascended 
in triumph, when this honour was denied them in 
: Rome. The Mons Albanus in its wider significa- 
tion included the Mons Algid us and the moun- 
tains about Tusculum. 

AIM Montes, a lofty range of mountains in the 
W. of Crete, 300 stadia in length, covered with 
snow the greater part of the year. 

Albici {'Ak§ioLKoi, AkSteis), a warlike Gallic 
people, inhabiting the mountains north of IHassilia. 

Albingannum. [Albium Ingaunum.] 

Albinovanus, C. Pedo, a friend of Ovid, who 
addresses to him one of his Epistles from Pontus 
(iv. 10). Three Latin elegies are attributed to 
Albinovanus, printed by Wernsdorf, in his Fotiae 
Laiini Mmores, vol. iii. iv., and by Meinccke, Qiied- 
linburg, 1819. 

Albrndvanns, P. TuIIitis, belonged to the Ma- 
t rian party, was proscribed in B. c. 87, but was 
; pardoned by Sulla in 81, in consequence of his put- 
ting to death many of the officers of Norhanus, 
whom he had invited to a banquet at Ariminum. 

Albinus or Aibus, Postumms, the name of a 
patrician family at Rome, many of the members of 
which held the highest offices of the state from the 
commencement of the republic to its do wnfah— 1. 
A., surnamed Regillensis , dictator B. c. 498, when 
he conquered the Latins in the great battle near 
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lake Eegillus, and consul 496, in wkick year some 
of tlie annals placed tke battle.— 2, Sp., consul 
466\ and a member of tbe Brst decemTirate 451.— 
S. Sp., consul 344, and again 321. In tbe latter ' 
year he marched against the Samnites, But was de- 
feated near Caudium, and obligedto surrender with 
his whole army, w'ho were sent under the yoke. 
The senate, on the advice of Albiiius, refused to 
ratify the peace which he had made wnth the Sam- 
nites, and resolved that all persons who had sworn 
to the peace should he given up to> the Samnites, 
but they refused' to accept , them.— 4. L., consul 
234, and again 229. , In 216 he was praetor, and 
was^Mlled in battle by the Boii.— S. Sp., .consul 
in 180, when the senatusconsultum was passed, 
which is extant, for suppressing the worship of 
Bacchus in Rome. .. He died in, 179.'— 6. : A., con-' 
sul 1 80, when he fought against the Ligurians, and 
cejisor 174. He %vas subsequently engaged in 
many public missions. Livy calls him Luscus, from 
which it would seem that he was blind of one eye. 
— ,7. L., praetor 180, in Further Spain, where he 
remained two years, and conquered the Vaccaei and 
Lusitani, He was consul in 173, and afterwards 
served under Aemilius Panins in Macedonia in 
168,-8. A,, consul 151, accompanied L.Mummins 
into Greece in 146. He was well acquainted with 
Greek literature, and wrote in that language a poem 
and a Roman history, which is censured by Poly- 
bius. — 9. Sp., consul 110, carried on war against 
Jugurtha in Numidia, but effected nothing. When 
Albinns departed from Africa, he left his brother 
Aiilus in command, w'ho was defeated by Jugurtha. 
Spurius was condemned by the Mamilia Lex, as 
guilty of treasonable practices with Jugurtha.— 10. 
A., consul B. c. 99, with M. Antonins, is said by 
Cicero to have been a good speaker. 

Albmus (’AA^iVos), a Platonic philosopher, 
lived at Smyrna in the 2nd century after Christ, 
and wrote an Introducimn to the Diahpms of Plato, 
which contains hardly any thing of importance. — 
Editions. In the first edition of Fabricius’s Bill. 
Graec. vol. ii., and prefixed to EtwalPs edition of 
three dialogues of Plato, Oxon. 1771 ; and to 
Fischer’s four dialogues of Plato, Lips. 1783, 

AlBInus, Giodins, whose full name was Decimus 
Clodms Ceionim Sepiimius Albinus, Tvas born at 
Adnimetum in Africa. The emperor Commodiis 
made him governor of Gaul and afterwards of; 
Britaiii, where he %vas on the death of Commodus 
in A. D. 192. In order to secure the neutrality of 
Albinus, Septiraius Severiis made him Caesar j but 
after Severus had defeated his rivals, he turned his 
arms against Albinus. A great battle "was fought 
between them at Lugduniim ( Lyons), in Gaul, the 
i9th of February, 197, in which Albinus was de- 
feated and killed. 

Albion or Alebion ^AX^iioav), son of 

Poseidon and brother of Dercynus or Bergion, 
with whom he attacked Hercules, when he pissed 
through their country (Liguria) with the oxen of 
Geryon. They were slain by Hercules. 

Mbion, another name of Britannia, the tvJiife 
land, from its white cliffs opposite the coast of 
Gau'l. 

Albis (Elbe), one of the great rivers in Germany, 
the most easterly which the Romans became ac- 
quainted with, rises according to Tacitus in the 
country of the Hermunduri. The Romans reached 
the Elbe for the first time in b. c. 9 under Drusus, 
and crossed it for the first time in b, c. 3 under 
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Domitius Ahenoharbus. The last Roman general 
who saw the Elbe was Tiberius in A.n, 5. 

Alhium Ingaimum or .Aihingaairam (AG 
lengo), a town of the, Ingauni on the coast of Li- 
guria, and a municipiiim. 

Alhium IntemeHaiia or Aihintemellum (Vin-- 
iimiglia), a town of tbe Intemelii on the coast of 
Liguria, and a municipium. 

T. Alhucius 'or AlhStins,' studied at Athens, 
and belonged to the Epicurean sect ; he was well 
acquainted with Greek literature, but was satirized 
by Lucilius on account of his affecting on every 
occasion the Greek language and philosoplry. He 
was praetor in Sardinia in b. c. 105 ; and" in 103 
w'as accused of repetundae by C. Julius Caesar, and 
condemned. He retired to Athens and pursued 
the study of philosophy. 

Alhula, an ancient name of the river Tiber. 
Alhulae Aquae [Albunea.] 

.. Alhimea- or Alhuna, a prophetic nympho or 
Sybil, to vhom a grove was consecrated in the 
neighhourhood of Tibur (Tivoli), with a fountain 
and a temple. This fountain was the largest of 
the Albulae aquae, still called Aeqim Albuie, 
sulphureous springs at Tihur, which flow into the 
Anio. Near it was the oracle of Faimus Fati- 
dicus. The temple is still extant at Tivoli. 

Alhtirniis Hons, a mountain in Lucania, co- 
! vered with wmod, behind Paestum. 
i Alcaeus (’AAKafos), son of Perseus and Andro- 
I meda, and father of Amphitryon and Anaxo. 

' Alcaeus. 1. Of Mytilene in Lesbos, the earliest 
I of the Aeolian lyric poets, began to flourish about 
I B. c. 611. In the war between the Athenians and 
: Mytilenaeans for the possession of Sigeiim (b. c. 

I 606) he incurred the disgrace of leaving his anns 
on the field of battle ; these arms were liimg up 
as a trophy . by the Athenians in the temple of 
Pallas at Sigeum. Alcaeus took an active part in 
the struggles between the nobles 'and people of' 
Mytilene : he belonged by birth to the nobles and 
was driven into exile with his brother Antiiueni- 
das, when the popular ‘party got the upper hand. 
He attempted by force of arms to regain his 
country ; but all his attempts were fnistrated by 
PiTTACUS, W'ho had been chosen by the people 
Aesymnetes or dictator for the purpose of resisting 
him and the other exiles. Alcaeus and his brother 
afterwards travelled into various countries: the 
time of his death is mmertain. Some fragments of 
his poems which remain, and the excellent imita- 
tions of Horace, enable us to understand something 
of their character. Those which have received the 
highest praise are his wmrlike odes, in which he 
tried to rouse the spirits of the nobles, the Alcaci 
minaces Camenae of Horace (Carm. iv. 9. *7). In 
others he described the hardships of exile, and his 
perils by sea (dura navis, dura fugue inula, dura 
belli, Hor. Carin. ii. 13. 27). Alcaeus is said to 
have invented the well-known Alcaic metre. — 
Editions. By Matthiae, Alcaei Mytilenaei reliquiae. 
Lips. 1827 ; and by Bergk, in Poetae Lgrici Graeci, 
Lips. 1843.— S, A comic poet at Athens, flourished 
about B. c. 388, and, exhibited plays of that mixed 
comedy, which, formed the transition between the 
old and the middle— 3. Of Messene, the author of 
22 epigrams in the Greek anthology, wTitten be- 
tween B, e. 219 and 196 . 

Alcteenes (^AXmyiyns). 1. Son of Teleclus, 
king of Spaxta, firom b. c. 779 to 742.-2. A sta- 
tuary of Athens flourished from b. c. 444 to 400 
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and was tlie most famous of the pupils of Phidias. | 

His greatest work was a statue of Aphrodite.; : 

Alcander {''AXKavdpos), a young Spartan, who 
thrust out one of the eyes of Lycurgus, when his 
fellow-citizens were discontented with the laws he 
proposed. Lycurgus pardoned the outrage, and 
tlins converted Alcander into one of his warmest 
friends. 

Aicatli5e or Alcitlioi (*AXKa0d7? or 
daughter of Alinyas, refused with her sisters Leu- 
cippe and Arsippe to Join in the worship of Diony- 
sus when it was introduced into Boeotia, and were 
accordingly changed by the god into hats, and their 
work into vines. See DicL of AuL art. Agnonia. \ 

AlcathoTis (^AKKadoos), 1 . Son of Pelops and { 
Hippodamia, brother of Atreiis and Thyestes, ob- 
tJiined as his wife Euacchme, the daughter of Me- 
gareus, by slaying the Githaeronian lion, and suc- 
ceeded his father-in-law as king of Megara. He 
restored the walls of !Megara, in which work he w'as 
assisted by Apollo. The stone upon which the 
god used to place his lyre while he was at work, 
was believed, even in late times, to give forth a 
sound, when struck, similar tu that of a lyre (Ov. 
3fet viii. 15).— 2. Son of Aesyetes and husband 
of Hippodanua, the daughter of Anchi&es and 
sister of Aeneas, w'as one of the bravest of the 
Trojan leaders in the war of Troy, and was slain 
by Idomeneus. 

"Alcestis or Alceste or ’AA/ceVr??), 

daughter of Felias and Anaxibia, wife of Admetus, 
died in place of her husband. [Ad.uetus.] 

Alcetas (^AKtdras), two kings of Epirus. L 
Son of Thar 3 *pus, -was expelled from his kingdom, 
and was restored by the cldtu* Dionysius of Syra- 
cuse. He W’as the ally of the Athenians in n. c. 
373.-2. Son of Aiymbas, and grandson of Al- 
cetas I., reigned B. c. 3)3 — 303, and was put to 
death by his subjects. 

Alcetas. 1 . King of Macedonia, reigned 29 
years, and was father of aimyntas L— 2. Brother . 
of Perdiccas and son of Orontes, was one of Alex- ! 
ander’s generals. On the death of Alexander, he : 
espoused his brother’s prty, and upon the murder j 
of the latter in Ep*pt in 321, he joined Euinenes. 
He killed himself at Termessus in Pisidia in 320, ■ 
to avoid falling into the hands of Antigonus. ! 

AlcibiMes (^AAKi^tddTjs), son of Clinias and 
Dinoinache, was born at Athens about b. c. 450, 
and on the death of his hither in 447, was brought 
up by Iiis relation Pericles. He possessed a beau- 
tiful person, transcendent abilities, and great 
wealth, 'which received a large accession through 
his marriage with Hipparete, the daughter of Hip- 
ponicus. His yamth was disgraced by his amours 
and debauchorie.s, and Socrates, who saw his vast 
capabilities, attempted to win him to the paths of 
virtue, but in vain. Their intimacy was strength- 
ened by mutual services. At the battle of Potidaea 
(B. c. 432) his life was saved by Socrates, and at 
that of Delium (424) he saved the life of Socrates. 
He did not take much part in public aftliirs till 
after the death of Cleon (422), but he then became 
one of the leading politicians, and the head of the 
war party in opposition to Xicias, Enraged at the 
atfront put upon him by the Lacedaemonians, 
W'lio had not chosen to employ his intervention 
in the negotiations w'hich elided in the peace of 
421, and had preferred Nicias to him, he induced 
the Athenians to form an alliance with Argos, i 
Mantmea, and Elis, and to attack the allies of | 
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Sparta. In 415 he was foremost among the advo- 
cates of the Sicilian expedition, wvhich he believed 
would be a step towards the conquest of Italy, Car- 
thage, and Peloponnesus. While the preparations for 
the expedition were going on, there occiii-red the 
nn'sterlous mutilation of the Hermes-busts, which 
the popular fears connected in some unaccountable 
manner with an attempt to overthrow the Athenian 
constitution. Alcibiades was charged with being 
the ringleader in this attempt. He had been al- 
ready appointed along with Nicias and Lamachus 
as commander of the expedition to Sicily, and he 
now demanded an investigation before lie set sail. 
This, however, his enemies would not grant ; as 
they hoped to increase the popular odium against 
him in his absence. He was therefore obliged to 
depart for Sicily ; but he had not been there long, 
before he was recalled to stand his trial On his 
return homewards, he managed to escape at Thtirii, 
and thence proceeded to Sparta, where he acted as 
the avowed enemy of his country. At Athens 
sentence of death was passed upon him, and his 
property was confiscated. At Sparta he rendei’ed 
himself popular by the facility with •which he 
adopted the Spartan manners ; but the machina- 
tioiis of his enemy Agis 1 1, induced him to 
abandon ' the Spartans and take refuge with Tis- 
saphernes (412), whose favour he soon gained. 
Through his influence Tissaphernes deserted the 
Spartans and professed his willingness to assist the 
Athenians, who accordingly recalled AIcibiade.5 
from banishment in 411, He did not immediately 
return to Athens, but remained abroad for the next 
4 years, during which the Athenians under his 
command gained the victories of Cj'nossema, Aby- 
dos, and Cyzicus, and got possession of Chalcedou 
and Byzantium. In 407 he returned to Athens, 
where he was received with great enthusiasm, and 
was appointed commander-in-chief of all the land 
and sea forces. But the defeat at Notium, occa- 
sioned during his absence by the imprudence of 
his lieutenant, Antioclius, finnished his enemies 
with a handle against him, and he was superseded 
in his command (b, c. 406). He now w’ent into 
voluntary exile to his fortified domain at Bisanthe 
ill the Thracian Chersonesus, where he made war 
on the neighbouring Thracians. Before the fatal 
battle of Aegos-Potami (405), he gave an iii- 
effectual warning to the Athenian generals. After 
the fall of Athens (404), he was condemned to 
banishment, and took refuge v;ith Pharnabazus ; 

; he was about to proceed to the court of Arta- 
1 xer.xcs, when one night his house ivas surrounded 
I by a band of armed men, and set on fire. He 
rushed out sword in hand, hut fell, pierced with 
arrows (404). The assassins ivcre probably either 
employed by the Spartans, or by the brothers of a 
I lady whom Alcibiades had seduced. He left a son 
j by his wife Hipparete, named Alcibiades, who 
I never distinguished himself. It was for him that 
j Isocrates wrote the speech Tlepl roD Zevyouv. 

! Alcldamas (’AAfciSdgas)^ a Greek rhetorician, of 
: Elaea in Aeolis, in Asia Minor, was a pupil of Gorgias, 
and resided at Athens between b. c. 432 and 411. 
His works were characterised by pompous diction 
and the extravagant use of poetical epithets and 
phrases. There are two declamations extant which 
bear his name, entitled, Ub/sses, and On the So- 
pldsts^ but they were probably not written by him. 
Editions, — In Reiske’s Oraiores Gracd^ voL viii., 
and in Bekker’s Oraiores Attici^ vol, vii. 
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Patroclus. (Aegina Marbles.) 


Ajax. (Aegina Marbles* ) 


Hector, (Aegina Marbles.) 

{To face 33, 


Temple of Atbena (Minerva) at Aegina, restored. 
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ALCIDAS. : 

Alcidas (*AA/ctoay Por. = ’A/\/c€jS7|s), a Spartan ' 
commander of the ilcet in the Peloponnesian war, 

B. c- 4*2d 427. In the former year he was sent 

to Mvtilene, and in the latter to Corcyra. 

AJ.cides CAkmiBns)^ a name of AmpliitaTon, 
the son of Alcaeus, and more especially of Plercules, 

the grandson of Alcaeus. 

Aiclmede CAKfcmidn), daughter of Phylaciis 
and Clymene, tvife of Aeson, and mother of Jason. 

Alcimiis (A-ntus) Alethms, the writer of 7 
short poems, a rhetorician in Aquitania, in Gaul, is 
spoken of in terms of praise by Sidoniiis Apol- 
i inaris, and Aitsoniiis.— Iii Meier’s A ntho- 
iog'ia LdtinGt^ ed. 254 — 260, and in Wemsdorf s 
IVctm Latini Mimres^ ^'ol, vi, 

Alcinous i^khKivoosi). ^ 1. Son of Nausithous, 
and grandson of Poseidon, is celebrated in the story 
of the Argonauts, and still more in the Odyssey. 
Homer represents him as the hap|:>y" ruler of the 
Phaeacians in the island of Scheria, who has by 
Arete fife sons and one daughter, Nausicaa. The 
way in which he received Ulysses, and the stories 
which the latter related to the king about his 
wanderings, occupy a considerable portion of the 
Odyssey (books vi. to xiii.).— 2. A Platonic philo- 
sopher, who probably lived under the Caesars, 
wrote a work entitled Epitome of the Doctrines of 
Plaio.^-Editions, By Fell, Oxon, 1667, and by 
J. F. Fischer, Lips. 1783, 8vo, 

Alcipluon {^AKk1^po3v\ the most distinguished 
of the Greek epistolary writers, was perhaps a con- 
temporary of Lucian, about a. d. 180. The letters 
(113 in number, in 3 books) are written by ficti- 
tious personages, and the language is distinguished 
by its purity and elegance. The new Attic comedy 
was the principal source from which the author de- 
rived his information respecting the characters and 
manners which he describes, and for this reason 
they contain much valuable information about the 
private life of the Athenians of that tim6. — Edi- 
tions, By Bergler, Lips. 1715, and by Wagner, 
Lips. 1798. 

Alcithoe. [Alcathoe.] 

Alemaeon AKKfxaicav), 1. Son of Amphiaraus 
and Eriphyle, and brother of Amphilochus. His 
mother was induced by the necklace of Hannonia, 
which she received from Polynices, to persuade her 
husband Amphiaraus to take part in the expedition 
against Thebes ; and as he knew he should perish 
there, he enjoined his sons to kill their mother as 
soon as they should be grown up. Alemaeon took 
part in the expedition of the Epigoni against Thebes, 
and on his return home after the capture of the 
city, he slew his mother according to the injunction 
f f his father. For this deed he became mad, and 
was haunted by the Erinnyes. He went to Phe- 
geus in Psophis, and being purified by the latter, 
he married his daughter Arsinoe or Alphesiboea, to 
whom he gave the necklace and peplus of Har- 
monia. But as the land of this country ceased to 
bear on account of its harbouring a matricide, he 
left Psophis and repaired to the country at the 
mouth of the river Achelous. The god Acheloiis 
gave him his daughter Callirrhoe in marriage ; and 
as the latter wished to possess the necklace and 
peplus of Harmonia, Alemaeon went to Psophis 
and obtained them from Phegeus, under the pre- 
wxt of dedicating them at Delphi ; but when 
Phegeus heard that the treasures were fetched for 
Callirrhoe, he caused his sons to murder Alemaeon, 
Alemaeon was worshipped as a hero at Thebes, 
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and at Psophis his tomb was shoum, surrounded 
%vith cypresses."— B. Son of Megacles, was greatly , ; 
enriched by Croesus.— 3. Of Crotona in Italy, 
said to have been a pupil of Pythagoras, though 
this is very doubtful. He is said to have been the 
first person who dissected animals, and he made 
some important discoveries in anatomy and natural 
philosophy. He wwote several medical and philo- 
sophical works, which are lost. 

Alcniaeonidae (’AAKjuotojytSai), a noble family 
at Athens, members of w'hich fill a space in Grecian 
history from b. c. 750 to 400. They were a branch 
of the family of the Nelidae, who were driven out 
of Pylus in Messenia by the Dorians, and settled 
at Athens. In consequence of the way in which 
Megacles, one of the family, treated the insurgents 
under Cylon (b.c. 612), they brought upon them- 
selves the guilt of sacrilege, and were in consequence 
banished from Athens, about 595. About *560 
they retiirned from exile, but were again expelled 
by Pisistratus. In 548 they contracted with the 
Araphictyonic comicil to rebuild the temple of 
Delphi, and obtained great popularity throughout 
Greece by executing the work in a style of mag- 
nificence which much exceeded their engagement. 
On the expulsion of Hippias in 510, they were 
again restored to Athens. They now joined the 
popular party, and Clisthenes, who was at that time 
the head of the family, gave a new constitution to 
Athens, [Clisthenes.] 

Aleman also called *AXKpaieav)^ the 

chief lyric poet of Sparta, by birth a Lydian of 
Sardis, was brought to Laconia as a slave, when 
very young, and was emancipated by his master, 
who discovered his genius. He probably flourished 
about B. c. 631, and most of his poems were com- 
posed after the conclusion of the second Messenian 
■war. He is said to have died, like Sulla, of the 
morbus pedicularis, Aleman’s poems were com- 
prised in 6 books : many of them were erotic, 
and he is said by some ancient writers to liave 
been the inventor of erotic poetry. His metres 
were very various. The Cretic hexameter was 
named Alemanic, from his being its inventor. His 
dialect was the Spartan Doric, w'ith an intennixture 
of the Aeolic. The Alexandrian grammarians placed 
Aleman at the head of their canon of the 9 lyric 
poets. The fragments of his poems are edited by 
Welcker, Giessen, 1815 ; and by Bcrgk,in Poeiae 
Lyriei Graed^ 1843. 

Alcmene (AArejuflyTi), daughter of Electryon, 
king of Mycenae, by Anaxo or Lysidice. The 
brothers of Alcmene were slain by the sons of Pte- 
relaus ; and their father set out to avenge their 
death, leaving to Amphitryon his kingdom and 
his daughter Alcmene, whom Amphitryon was to 
marry. But Amphitryon having unintentionally 
killed Electryon before the marriage, Sthenelus ex- 
pelled both Amphitrj'on and Alcmene, who went 
to Thebes. But here, instead of marrying Amphi- 
tryon, Alcmene declared that she would only marry 
the man who should avenge the death of her bro- 
thers. Amphitrjmn undertook the task, and invited 
Creon of Thebes to assist him. During his absence, 
Eeus, in the disguise of Amphitryon, visited 
Alcmene, and, pretending to be her husband, re- 
lated in what way he had avenged the death of 
her brothers. Amphitryon himself returned the 
next day j Alcmene became the mother of Plercules 
by Zeus, and of Iphicies by#Amphitryon, [Her- 
cules.] After the death of Amphitryon, Alcmene 
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iTiarried RbadamaRthys, at Ocalia in Boeotia. ; 
When Hercules was raised to the rank of a god, 
Akmene, fearing Eurystheus, fled with the sons of 
Hercules to Athens. 

Alcyone or Halcyonl (’AXkuoVtj). 1. A Pleiad, 
daughter of Atlas and Pleione, and beloved by Po- 
seidon. -—S. Daughter of Aeolus and Enarete or 
Aegiale, and wife of Ceyx. They lived so happily 
that they were presumptuons enough to call each 
other Zeus and Hera, for which Zens metamor- 
phosed them into birds, alcyo7i and cejjx. Others 
relate that Ceyx perished in a shipwreck, that Al- 
cyone for grief threw herself into the sea, and that 
the gods, out of compassion, changed the two into 
birds. It was fabled, that during the seven days 
before, and as many after, the shortest day of the 
year, while the bird was breeding, there 

always prevailed calms at sea. 

Aicyonens {'A'AKvoi/eus)^ a giant, killed by Her- 
cules at the Isthmus of Corinth. 

Alcyoniiim Mare (■>? ’AAkuoHs S-aAacrcra), the 
E. part of the Corinthian gulf. 

Alea (A\ea), a surname of Athena, under which 
she was worshipped at Alea, Mantinea, and Tegea. 
Her tempde at the latter place was one of the most 
celebrated in Greece. It is said to have been built 
by Aleus, son of Aphidas, king of Tegea, from 
whom the goddess is supposed to have derived this i 
surname. 

Alea (AXea: ‘AAeos), a town in Arcadia, E. of 
the Stymphalian lake, with a celebrated temple of i 
Atlnma, the ruins of which are near Fiali. 

Aiebion. [Albion.] 

Aleeto. [EraisNiDEs.] 

Aiemanni or Alamanni or Alamani (from the 
German ulle Manner, all men), a confederacy of 
German tribes, chiefly of Suevic extraction, be- 
tween the Danube, the Rhine, and the Main, 
though we subsequently And them extending their 
territories as far as the Alps and tlie Jura. The 
different tribes of the confederacy were governed 
by their own kings, but in time of war they obeyed a 
common leader. They were brave and warlike, and, 
proved formidable enemies to the Romans. They 
first came into contact with the Romans in the reign ' 
of Caracalla, wbo assumed the surname of Aleman- | 
nicus on account of a pretended victory over them I 
(a. jo. 214). They were attacked by Alexander I 
Severua (234), and by Maximin (237). They 
invaded Italy in 270, but were driven back by ' 
Aiirelian, and were again defeated by Probus in 
282. After this time they continually invaded 
the Roman dominions in Germany, and, though 
defeated by Constantins L, Julian (337), Valen- 
tin ian, and Gratian, they gradually became more i 
and more powerful, and in the fifth centurj' were ' 
in possession of Alsace and of German Switzerland. ! 

Aleria (’AAep/a ; ’AAaAfa in Herod), one of the i 
chief cities of Corsica, on the E, of the island, on 
tile S. bank of the river Rhotanns {Turignano) 
near its mouth. It was founded by the Phocaeans 
n. c. 5G4, -was plundered by L. Scipio in the first 
Punic war, and was made a Roman colony by Sulla. 

Alesa. [PIalesa.] 

Alesia (*AA6flr£a), an ancient to-wn of the Man- 
dubii in Gallia Lugdunensis, said to have been 
founded by Hercules, and situated on a high hill 
(now which was washed by the two 

rivers Lutosa {Ozc) and Osera {Ozerain), It was 
taken and destroyed by Caesar, in b. c. 52, after a 
memorable siege, but was afterwards rebuilt. 
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Alesiae CAXeciai), a town in Laconia, W. of 
Sparta, on the road to Pherao. 

AiSsiimi (AAetViOj'), a town in Elis, not far 
from Olympioj afterwards called Aleskte7wi. 

Alesius Mohs {rh ’’AXicnou 6pos), a mountain 
in Arcadia, with a temple of Poseidon Hippius 
and a grove of Deineter. 

I Aletes (’AAnvijs), son. of Hippotes and a de- 
I scendant of Hercules, is said to have taken posses- 
I sion of Corinth, and to have expelled the Sisyphids, 
i 30 years after the first invasion of Peloponnesus 
I by the Heraclids. Plis family, called the Aletidae, 

! maintained themselves at Corinth down to the time 
j of Bacchis. 

Aletmni (Aletinus), a town of Calabria. 

Aletrium or Alatnum (Aletrinas, -atis : Aia- 
fri), an ancient towm of the Hernici, snhseqiiently a 
municipium and a Roman colony, W. of Sora and 
E. of Anagnia. 

AleuMae. [Aleuas.] " 

Alenas (AAedas), a descendant of Hercules, was 
the ruler of Larissa in Thessaly, and the reputed 
founder of the celebrated family of the Aleuadae. Be- 
fore the time of Pisistratus (b.c. 560), the family of 
the Aleuadae appears to have become divided into 
two branches, the Aleuadae and the Scopadae. The 
Scopadae inhabited Grannon and perhaps Pharsahis 
also, while the main branch, the Aleuadae, re- 
mained at Larissa. The influence of the families, 
however, was not confined to these towms, but ex- 
tended more or less over the greater part of Thes- 
saly. They formed in reality a powerful aristocratic 
party in opposition to the great body of the Thes- 
salians. In the invasion of Greece by Xerxes (480), 
the Aleuadae espoused the cause of the Persians, 
and the family continued to be the predominant 
one in Thessaly for a long time afterwards. But 
after the end of the Peloponnesian war (404), 
another Thessalian family, the dynasts of Pherae, 
gradually rose to power and influence, and gave a 
great shock to the power of the Aleuadae. The 
most formidable of these princes w'as Jason of 
Pherae, who succeeded, after various struggles, in 
raising himself to the dignity of Tagus, or supreme 
ruler of Thessaly. [Jason.] 

Aleus. [Alea.] 

Alex or Halex (Alece), a small river' in S. 
Italy, was the boundary between the territory of 
Rhegium and of the Locri Epizephyrii. 

Alexander AXi^avdpos), the usual name of 
Paris in the Iliad. 

5 AJexander Severns. [Sevehus.] 

Alexander. I. Minor Historical Persons. 

1. Son of Aeropns, a native of tlie Alacedonian 
district called Lyncestis, whence he is usually called 
Alexander Lyncestes. He was an accomplice in 
the murder of Philip, b. c. 336, but was pardoned 
by Alexander the Great. He accompanied Alex- 
ander to Asia ; but in 334 ho was detected in 
carrying on a treasonable correspondence with Da- 
rius, wras kept in confinement and put to death in 
330.— 2. Sjjjn of Antonins the triumvir, and 
Cleopatra, born with his twin-sister Cleopatra, b.c. 
40. ‘ After the battle of Actiiim they were taken 
to Rome by Augustus, and were generously edu- 
cated by Octavia, the wife of Antonins, with her 
own children.— 3. Eldest son of Aristobnlns 11,, 
king of Judaea, rose in arms in b. c, 57, against 
Hyreanus, who was supported by the Romans. 
Alexander was defeated by the Romans in 56 and 
55, and was put to death by Pompey at Antioch 
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40,«— 4. Third son of Cassander, king of 
^Macedonia, hy Thessalnniea, sister of Alexander 
the Great. In his quarrel with his elder hrother 
Antipater for the go^'e^nraent [Antipater], he 
called in the aid of Pyrrhus of Epirus and Deine- 
irhis Poliercetes, by the latter of Avhom he was 
murdered b. c. ‘dyi— 5. TaanaeuSy the son of 
Joannes Hyrcanus, and brother of Aristobuiiis I., 
kinir of the Jews B. c. 104— -77. At the com- 
mencement of his reign he was engaged in war 
with Ptolemy Lathy rus, king of C 5 *prus ; and sub- 
sequently he" had to carry on for six years a dan- 
gerous struggle with his own subjects, to whom he 
had rendered himself obnoxious by his cruelties and 
by opposing the Pharisees. He signalized his 
vmtory bv the most frightful butchery of his sub- 
iecTs.-^6. Surnamed ikns, the cliicf commander 
‘of the Aetolians, took an active part in opposing 
Pliiiip of Macedonia (b.c. 19B, 107), and^in the 
va.ri()us negotiations with the Romans.— 7. T 3 n*ant 
of Plierae",’was a relation of Jason, and succeeded 
either Polydoriis or PoRphron, as Tagus of Thes- 
sah% about B. c. 300. In consequence of his ty- 
rannical government tlie Thessalians applied for 
aid fir^>t to Alexander II., king of Macedonia, and 
next to Thebes. The Thebans sent Pelopidas into 
Thessaly to succour the malcontents ; but having 
ventured incautiously within the power of the 
tvraiit, he was seized by Alexander, and ihrown 
into prison E. c. Sd8. The Thebans sent a large 
army into Thessaly to rescue Pelopidas, but they 
were defeated in the first campaign, and did not 
obtain their object till the next jewc, 367. In 364 
Pelopidas again entered Thessaly with a small 
force, but was slain in battle bj^ Alexander. The 
Thebans now sent a large army against the tyrant, 
and compelled him to become a dependent ally 
of Thebes. We afterwards hear of Alexander 
making piratical descents on many of the Athenian 
dependencies and even on Attica itself. Pie was 
murdered in 367, by his wife Thebe, with the as- 
sistance of her three brothers.— 8. Son of Poly- 
sperchon, the Macedonian, was ehiefiy employed 
by his father in the command of the armies which 
ho sent against Cassander. Thus he was sent 
against Athens in b.c. 310, and was engaged in 
military operations during the next year in various 
parts of Greece. But in 315 he became reconciled 
to Cassander, and we find him in 314 commanding 
on behalf of the latter. He was murdered at Si- 
cyon in 314.— 9. Ptolemaeus. [Ptoiemaeus.] : 
—10. Tiberius, born at Alexandria, of Jewish i 
]iarents, and nephew of the writer Philo. Ho ■ 
d« ‘sorted the faith of liis ancestors, and was re- ■ 
warded for his apostacy by various public appoint- 
ments. In the reign of Claudius he succeeded ■ 
■Fudius as procurator of Judaea (a. d. 46), and 
was appointed hj Nero procurator of Egypt. Pie 
was the first Roman governor wlio declared in 
favour of Vespasian ; and he accompanied Titus in 
the war against Judaea, and was present at the 
taking of Jemsalem. » 

II. Km</s of Epirus. 

1. Son of Neoptolemus and brother of Olympias, 
the mother of Alexander the Great. Philip made 
Iiim king of Epirus in place of his cousin Aeacides, 
and gave him his daugliter Cleopatra in marriage 
(b. c. 336). In 332, Alexander, at the request of 
the Tarentines, crossed over into Italy, to aid them 
against the Lucanians and Bruttii, After meeting 
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with considemhie suecess, he was defeated and 
slain in. battle in -326, near Paodosia, on the banks 
nf the-. Acheron--, .in- -Stmthern ■ Italy. —2. Son of 
Pyrrhus and Lanassa, -daughter of the Sicilian 
tyrant Agathoeles, succeeded his father in b. c. 272, 
and drove Antigoims Gonatas out of Macedonia. 
Pie was shortly afterwards deprived of both Mace- 
donia and Epii'us by Demetrius, the son of Anti- 
gonus ; but he recovered Epkus by the aid of the 
Acamanians. 

III. Kings of Macedonia. 

1, Son of Amyntas I., distinguished himself in 
the life-time of his father by killing the Persian 
ambassadors who had come to demand the sub- 
mission of Amyntas, because they attempted to 
offer indignities to the ladie.s of tlm court, about 
B. c, 507. Pie succeeded his father shortly after- 
wards, was obliged to submit to the Persians, and 
accompanied Xerxes in his invasion of Greece (b. c. 
480). He gained the confidence of Mardonius, 
who sent him to Athens to propose peace to the 
Athenians, which was rejected. He was secretly 
inclined to the cause of the Greeks, and informed 
them the night before the battle of Piataeae of the 
intention of Mardonius to fight on the following 
day. Pie died about b. a 455, and was suc- 
ceeded by Perdiccas II.— 2. Son of Am,yntas II., 
whom he succeeded, reigned b. c. 369—367. A 
usurper of the name of Ptolemy Alorites, having 
risen against him, Pelopidas, who was called in to 
mediate between them, left Alexander in possession 
of the kingdom, but took witli him to Thebes se- 
veral hostages ; among ^whoni was Philip, the 
youngest brother of Alexander, aftt -rwRrds king of 
Macedonia- Alexander was shortly afterwcirds 
murdered by Ptolemy Alorites.— 3, Sumamed the 
Crreat, son of Philip 11. and Olympias, was horn at 
Pella, B, c. 356. His early education was com- 
mitted to Leonidas and Lysimaclnis ; and he was 
also placed under the care of Aristotle, w'ho ac- 
quired an influence over his mind and character, 
which was manifest to the latest period of his life. 
At the age of 1 G Alexander was entrusted with 
the government of IMacedonia by his iather, while 
he was obliged to leave his kingdom to march 
against By^zantinm. He first distinguished himself, 
however, at the battle of ChaeronOa (338), where 
the victory was mainly owing to his impetuosity 
and courage. On the murder of Philip (336), 
Alexander ascended the throne, at the 'ago of 20, 
and found himself surrounded by enemies on every 
side. Pie first put down rebellion in his own king- 
dom, and then rapidly marched into Greece. His 
unexpected activity overawed all opposition ; Thebes, 
which had been most active against him, submitted 
when he appeared at its gates ; and the assembled 
Greeks at the Isthmus of Corinth, w'ith the sole 
exception of the Lacedaemonians, elected him to 
the command against Persia, which had previously 
been bestowed upon his father. He now directed 
his anns against the barbarians of the north, 
marched (early in 335) across mount Haemus, 
defeated the Triballi, and advanced as far as 
the Danube, which he crossed ; and on his re- 
turn subdued the Illyrians and Taulantii. A 
report of his death having reached Greece, the 
Thebans once more took up arms. But a terrible 
punishment’ awaited them. He advanced into 
Boeotia by rapid marches fook Thebes by assault, 
destroyed alP the buildings, with the exception of 
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the house of Pindar, killed most of the inhabitants, 
and sold the rest as slaves. Alexander now pre- 
pared for his great expedition against Persia- In 
the spring of 334, he crossed the Hellespont, with 
about 35,000 men. Of these 30,000 were foot and 
5000 horse ; and of the former only 12,000 were 
Macedonians. Alexander’s first engagement with 
the Persians was on the river Granicus in Mysia 
(May 334), where they were entirely defeated by 
him. This battle was followed by the capture or 
submission of the chief towns on the W. coast 
of Asia Minor. Halicarnassus was not taken till 
late in the autumn, lifter a vigorous defence by 
Memnon, the ablest general of Darius, and whose 
death in the following year (333) relieved Alex- 
ander from a formidable opponent. He now marched 
along the coast of Lycia and Pamphylia, and then 
N. into Phrygia and to Gordium, where he cut 
or untied the celebrated Gordian knot, which, 
it was said, was to be loosened only by the con- 
queror of Asia. In 333, he marched from Gor- 
dium through the centre of Asia Minor into Cilicia, 
where he nearly lost his life at Tarsus by a fever, 
brought on by h js great exertions, or through throw- 
ing himself, when heated, into the cold waters of 
the Cydnus. Darius meantime had collected an army 
of 500,000 or 600,000 men, with 30,000 Greek mer- 
cenaries, whom Alexander defeated in the narrow 
plain of Issus. Darius escaped across the Euphrates , 
by the ford of Thapsacus ; but his mother, wife, and ; 
children fell into the hands of Alexander, who 
treated them with the utmost delicacy and respect. 
Alexander now directed his arms against the cities 
of Phoenicia, most of which submitted ; but Tyre 
was not taken till the middle of 332, after an ob- 
stinate defence of seven months. Next followed 
the siege of Gaza, which again delayed Alexander 
two months. Afterwards, according to Josephus, 
he marched to Jerusalem, intending to punish the 
people for refusing to assist him, i>ut he wms di- 
verted from his purpose by the appearance of the 
high priest, and pardoned the people. This story 
is not mentioned by Arrian, and rests on questionable 
, evidence. — Alexander next marched into Egypt, 
which willingly submiited to him, for the Egyptians 
had ever hated the Persians. At the beginning of j 
331, Alexander founded at the mouth of the W. 
branch of the Nile, the city of Alexandru, 
and about the same time visited the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, in the desert of Libya, and was 
saluted by- the priests as the son of Jupiter Ammon. 
— In the spring of the same year (331), Alexander 
set out to meet Darius, who had collected another 
army. He marched through Phoenicia and Syria 
to the Euphrates, which he crossed at the ford 
of Thapsacus ; thence he proceeded through Me- : 
sopotamia, crossed the Tigris, and at length met 
with the immense hosts of Darius, said to have 
amounted to more than a million of men, in the 
plains of Gaugamela. The battle was fought in the 
month of October, 331, and ended in the complete 
defeat of the Persians. Alexander pursued the 
fugitives to Arbela {ErUl)^ which place has given 
its name to the battle, though distant about 50 
miles from the spot where it was fought. Da- 
rius, who had lefc the held of battle early in the 
day, hed to Ecbatana (ffamadan)^ in Media. 
Alexander was now the conqueror of Asia, and 
began to adopt Persian habits and customs, by 
which he conciliated the affections of his new sub- 
jects. From Arbela he marched to Babylon, Susa, 
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and Persepolis, all of which .surrendered to him. Ho 
is said to have set fire to the palace of Persepoh'.s, 
and, according to some accounts, in the revelry of a 
banquet, at the instigation of Thais, an Athenian 
courtezan.— At the beginning of 330 Alexander 
marched from Persepolis into Media, in pursuit of 
Darius, whom he followed through Rhagae and the 
passes of the Elburz mountains, called by the 
ancients the Caspian Gates, into the deserts of 
Parthia, where the unfortunate king -was murdered 
by Bessus, satrap of Bactria, and his associates. 
Alexander sent his body to Persepoli.s, to be buried 
in the tombs of the P ersian kings. Bessus escaped 
to Bactria, and assumed the title of king of Persia. 
Alexander was engaged during the remainder of 
the year in subduing the N. provinces of Asia 
between the Caspian and the Indus, namely, Hyr- 
cania, Parthia, Aria, the Drangae and Sarangae, 
It was during this campaign that Phii-otas, his 
father Pabmenion, and other Macedonians, were 
executed on the charge of treason. In 329 Alex- 
ander** crossed the mountains of the Paropamisus 
i (the IJindoo Koosli\ and marched into Bactria 
I against Bessus, whom he pursued across the Oxiis 
I into Sogdiana. In this country Bessus was be- 
I trayed to him, and was put to death. From the 
! Oxus he advanced as far as the Jaxartes (the Sir)^ 

' which he crossed, and defeated several Scythian 
tribes N. of that river. After founding a city 
Alexandria on the Jaxartes, he retraced his steps, 
and returned to Zariaspa or Bactra, where he spent 
the winter of 329. It was here that he killed 
his’ friend Clitus in a drunken revel — In 328, 
Alexander again crossed the Oxus to complete the 
subjugation of Sogdiana, but was not able to effect 
it in the year, and accordingly went into winter 
quarters at Nautaca, a place in the middle of the 
province. At the beginning of 327, he took a 
mountain fortress, in which Oxyartes, a Bactrian 
prince, had deposited his wife and daughters. The 
beauty of Roxana, one of the latter, captivated the 
conqueror, and he accordingly made her his wife. 
This marriage with one of his Eastern subjects 
was in accordance with the whole of his policy. 
Having completed the conquest of Sogdiana, he 
marched S. into Bactria, and made preparations for 
the invasion of India. While in Bactria another 
conspiracy was discovered for the murder of the 
I king. The plot was formed by Hermolaus with a 
number of the royal pages, and Callisthenes, a 
I pupil of Aristotle, was involved in it. All the 
I conspirators were put to death, Alexander did not 
' leave Bactria till late in the spring of 327, and 
' crossed the Indus, probably near the modern 
Attock. He met with no resistance till he reached 
the Hydaspes, where he was opposed by Porus.an 
Indian king, whom he defeated after a gallant re- 
sistance, and took prisoner. Alexander restored to 
him his kingdom, and treated him with distin- 
guished honour. He founded two towns, one on 
each bank of the Hydaspes : one called Bucephala, 
in honour of his horse Bucephalius, who died here, 
after cjinvung him through so many victories ; and 
the, other Nicaea, to commemorate his victory. 
From thence he marched across the Acesines (the 
Chimh) and the Hydraotes (the 7f«rcc), and pe- 
netrated as far as the Hyphasis (Garm). This was 
the furthest point which he reached, for the Macedo- 
nians, worn out by long service, and tired of the war, 
reused to^ advance further ; and Alexander, not- 
withstanding his entreaties and prayers, was obliged 
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to lead'tlieiii,l3ack.\ 'He, re turned to tke Hj'daspes, 
ivliere .Ee'Had previously given orders fortlie building 
of a fleet, 'and tben sailed .down the river'witli about 
8000 men, while the remainder marched along the 
banks in two divisions. This was late in the au- 
tumn of 3'27. The people on each side of the 
river submitted without resistance, except the Malli, 
in the conquest of one of whose places Alexander 
was severely wounded. At the confluence of the 
Acesines and the Indus, Alexander founded a city, 
and left Philip as satrap, with a considerable body 
of Greeks. Here he built some fresh ships, and 
continiied his voyage down the Indus, founded a 
city at Pattala, the apex of the delta of the Indus, 
and sailed into the Indian ocean, whicli he reached 
about the middle of 326. Nearchus was sent with 
the fleet to sail along the coast to the Persian gulf 
[Nsaiichus] and Alexander marched flrith the 
rest of his forces through Gedrosia, in which country 
his array suffered greatly flora want of water and 
provisions. He reached Susa at the beginning of 
325. Here be allowed bimself and Ins troops 
some rest from tbeir labours ; and anxious to form 
his European and Asiatic subjects into one people, 
he assigned to about 80 of his generals Asiatic 
wives, and gave with them rich dowries. He him- 
self took a second wife, Barsine, the eldest daughter 
of Darias, and according to some accounts, a third, 
PaiTsatis, the daughter of Ochus. About' 10,000 
Macedonians followed the example of tlieir king 
and generals, and married Asiatic women. Alex- 
ander also enrolled large numbers of Asiatics 
among his troops, and taught them the Macedonian 
tactics. He moreover directed his attention to the 
increase of commerce, and for this puipose had the 
Euphrates and Tigris made navigable, by removing 
the artificial obstructions which had been made in 
the river for the purpose of irrigation. The Mace- ' 
doniaiis, who virere discontented with several of the 
new arrangements of the king, rose in mutiny 
against him, which he quelled with some difficult^'. 
Towards the close of the same year (325) he went 
to Ecbatana, where he lost his great favourite He- i 
PiiAESTiON’. From Ecbatana he marched to Ba- 
bylon, subduing in his way the Cossnei, a mountain 
tribe ; and before he reached Babylon be was met 
by ambassadors from almost every part of the 
known -worM. Alexander entered Babylon in the 
spring of 324, about a year before his death, not- 
withstanding the warnings of the Chaldaeans, who 
predicted evil to him if he entered the city at 
that time. He intended to make Babylon the 
capital of his empire, as the best point of com- 
munication between his eastern and -westeni do- 
minions. His schemes were numerous and gigantic. 
His first object was the conquest of Arabia, which 
was to be followed, it was said, by tlie subjuga- 
tion of Italy, Carthage, and the West. But his 
views were not confined merely to conquest. He 
ordered a fleet to be built on the Caspian, in order 
to explore that sea. He also intended to improve 
the distribution of T-vaters in the Babylonian plain, 
and for that purpose sailed do\vn the Euphrates to 
inspect the canal ciilled Pallacopas. On his return 
to Babylon he was attacked by a fever, probably 
brought oil by his recent exertions in the marshy 
districts around Babylon, and aggravated by the 
qimntity of wine he had drunk at a banquet given 
to his principal officers. He died after an illness of 
11 days, in the month of Mayor June B.c.323,at 
the age of 3*2, after a reign of 12 years and 8 months. ; 
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He appointed no one as his successor, but just before 
his death he gave his ring to Ferdiccas. Roxana was 
with child at the time of his death, and afterwards 
bore a son who is knQ\ra by the name of Alexan- 
der Aegus. — The history of Alexander forms an 
important epoch in the history of mankind. Unlike 
other Asiatic conquerors, his progress was marked 
by something more than devastation and ruin ; at 
every step of his course the Greek language and 
civilization took root and flourished ; and after his 
death Greek kingdoms were formed in all parts of 
Asia, which continued to exist for centuries. By 
his conquests the knowledge of mankind was in- 
creased ; the sciences of geography, natural history 
and others, received vast additions; and it was 
through him that a road was opened to India, and 
that Europeans became acquainted with the products 
of the remote East.— 4. Aegus, son of Alexander 
the Great and Roxana, was bom shortly after the 
death of his father, in e. c. 323, and was acknow- 
ledged as the partner of Philip Arrhidaeus in the 
empire, under the guardianship of Ferdiccas, An- 
tipater, and Polysperchon in succession. Alexander 
and has mother Roxana were imprisoned by Cas- 
sander, when he obtained possession of Macedonia 
in 31 6, and remained in prison till 311, when they 
were put to death by Cassander. 

IV. Kings of Sgna. 

1 . Surnamed Balas, a person of low origin, pre- 
tended to be the son of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, 
and reigned in Syria b.c. 150-— 146. He defeated 
and slew in battle Demetrius I. Soter, but was 
afterwards defeated and dethroned by Demetrius 
II. Nicator.— 21. Surnamed Zebiua or Zabiuas, 
son of a merchant, was set up by Ptolemy Physcon 
as a pretender to the throne of Syria, shortly after 
the return of Demetrius II. Nicator from his cap- 
tivity an'mng the Parthians, b c. 128. He defeated 
Demetrius in 125, but was afterwards defeated by 
Antiochus Grvpus, by whom lie wms put to death, 
122 . 

V. Literai'y. 

1, OfAegae, a peripatetic philosopher at Rome 
in the first century after Christ, was tutor to the 
emperor Nero.— 2. The Aetoliau, of Plearon in 
Aetolia, a Greek poet, lived in the reign of Ptole- 
maeus Philadelphus (b. c. 285 — 247), at Alex- 
andria, where he was reckoned one of the seven 
tragic poets who constituted the tragic pleiad. He 
also wrote other poems besides tragedies. His 
fragments are collected by Capellmann, Alemndri 
Aetoli Fragmwnta^ Bonn, 1829.-3. Of Aphro- 
disias, in Caria, the most celebrated of the com- 
mentators on Aristotle, lived about a. d. 200, 
About half his voluminous works were edited and 
translated into Latin at the revival of literature ; 
there are a few more extant in the original Greek, 
which have never been printed, and an Arabic 
version is preserved of several others. His -most 
important treatise is entitled De Faio, an inquiry 
into the opinions of Aristotle on the subject of 
Fate and Freewill : edited by Orelli, Zurich, 1 824. 
— 4. Comelius, surnamed PolyMstor, a Greek 
writer, was made prisoner during the war of Sulla 
in Greece (b. c. 87 — 84), and sold as a slave to 
Cornelius Lentulus, who took him to Rome, made 
him the teacher of his children, and subsequently 
restored him to, freedom. The surname of Poly- 
histor was git-eB to him oii account of his prodigious 
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learning- He is said to have •written a %’ast nuin'ber 
of works, all of wliicli have perished : the most 
important of them was one in 42 books, containing 
historical and gcfigrapidcal accounts of nearly all 
countries of the ancient %vorld.— >5. Sumamed 
Lychnus, of Ephesus, a Greek rhetorician and 
poet, lived about b- c. 30. A few fragments of 
his geographical and astronomical poems are ex- 
tant. — 6. Of Mjaidus, in Cariiu a Greek writer 
on sooiogv of uncertain date.— 7, Knmenius, a 
Greek rhetorician, who lived in the second cen- 
tur 3 ’' of the Christian aera. Two works are as- 
cribed to him, one De Fumrts Sanientianim d 
Eloetitlfmis^ from which Aquila Romanus took his 
materials for his work on the same subject ; and 
the other On Show -speeches ; which was written 
by a later grammarian of the name of Alexander. 
Edited in Walz's Rheiores fjraeci^ vol. viii. 
—8. The Paphlagonian, a celebrated impostor, 
who nourished about the heginning of the second 
century after Christ, of wlioin Lucian has given an 
amusing account, chiedy of the various contrivanc'^s 
by which lie established and maintained the credit 
of an oracle. The injiuoncc he attained' over the 
populace seems incredible ; indeed, the narrative 
of Lucian \voukl appear to be a meix* romance, were 
it not confirmed by some medals of Antoninus and 
M. Aurelius.— 9. Surnamed Peloplaton, a Greek 
rhetorician of Seleucia in Cilicia, was appointed 
Greek secretary to M. Antoninus, about a. d. 174. 
At Athens he conquered the celebrated rhetorician 
Herodes Attiens, in a rhetorical contest. Ail per- 
sons, however, did not admit his abilities ; for a 
Corinthian of the name of Sceptes said that he had 
found in Alexander “ the clay (Of/Aos'), but not 
Plato.’’ This saying gave rise to the suniame of 
Peloplaton.— 10. Philaletiies, an ancient Greek 
physician, lived probably tow’ards the end of the 
first century b. c., and succeeded Zeuxis as head 
of a celebrated Herophilean school of medicine, 
established in Phrygia between Laodicea and 
Carura.— 11. Of dalles in Lydia, an eminent 
physician, lived in the Cth cemury after Christ, 
mid is the author of two extant Greek works : 
— 1. Lilri Dmdedni de Re Medica ; 2. De Lum<- 
brkis, 

Alexandria, oftener -la, rarely -ea ('AXe^dv- 
dpsmt Alexandrmns), the name of 

severjil cities founded by, or in memory of Alex- 
ander the Great.— 1, (Akxmdriaf Arab, hkan- 
dena)^ the capital of Egypt under the Ptolemies, 
ordered by Alexander to be founded in b.c. 332. 
It was built on the n arrow neck of land between 
the Lake Mareotis and tlie Mediterranean, opposite 
to the L of Pharos, which ivas joined to the city 
by an artificial dyke, called Heptastadimn, which 
formed, with the island, the two harbours of the 
city, that on the N, E. of the dyke being named the 
Great Harbour (now the Neto Pori)^ that on the 
S-W. Eunostos (evvoaros^ the Did Port}^ These 
harbours comiminicated with each other by two 
channels cut through the Heptastadium, one at 
each end of it ; and there was a canal from the 
Eunostos to tlie Lake Mareotis. The city was 
built on a regular j>lan; and was intersected by two 
principal streets, above i 00 feet wide, the one ex- 
tending 30 stadia from E. to W., the other across 
this, from the sea towards the lake, to the length 
of 10 stadia.. At the E. extremity of the city was 
the royal quarter, called Bruchiuni, and at the’* other 
end of the chief street, outside of the city, the Ne- 
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eropolis or cemetery. A great lighthouse was 
built on the I. of Pharos in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (b. c. 283). Under the care of the 
Ptolemies, as the capital of a great kingdom and 
of the most fertile country on the earth, and com- 
manding hyits position ali the commerce of Europe 
with the East, Alexandria soon became the most 
wealthy and splendid city of the known world. 
GreeksV Jews, and other foreigners flocked to it ; 
and its: population probahly amounted to three 
quarters of a million. But a still greater distinction 
was conferred upon it tbrongh. the foundation, by 
the first two Ptolemies, of the Museiira, an esta- 
blishment in which men devoted to literature were 
maintained at the public cost, and of the Library, 
which contained 90,000 distinct works, and 400,000 
volumes, and the increase of which made it n(!ces- 
sary to establish another library in the Serapeum 
(Temple of Serapis), which reached to 42,(100 
volumes, but •which was destroyed by the bishop 
; Theophilus, at the time of the general overthrow 
of the heathen temples under Theodosius (a. d. 
389). The Great Library sufiVred severely by 
fire when Julius Caesar was besieged in Alex- 
dria, and was finally destrojmd b)' Amrou, the 
lieutenant of the Caliph Omar, in a, d. 651. These 
institutions made Alexandria the chief centre of 
literary activity. When Egypt became a Roman 
province [Aegyptus], Alexandria was made the 
residence of the Praefectus Aegypti. It retained 
its commercial and literary importance, and became 
also a chief seat of Christianity and theological 
learning. Its site is now covered by a mass of 
ruins, among which are the remains of the cisterns 
i by which the whole city was supplied with water, 

I house by house ; the two obelisks (vulg. CleopatnPs 
Needles), which adorned the gateway of the royal 
palace, and, outside tlie walls, to the S., the co- 
lumn of Diocletian (xuilg. Pompey'^s Pillar). The 
modern city stands on the dyke uniting the island 
of Pharos to the mainland. — 2. A. Troas, also 
Troas simply (*A. Tpcads : Eslidamhoul, i. e. 
the Old Oily), on the sea-coast S.W. of Troy, 
was enlarged by Antigonus, hence called Anti- 
gonia, but afterwards it resumed its first name. It 
flourished greatly, both under the Greeks and the 
Romans j it w'as made a coionia ; and both Julius 
Caesar and Constantine thought of establishing the 
seat of empire in it, —3. A. ad Issum (’A. {card 
*Io‘<rop : Iskenderoofi, Scanderou7i, Alemiidretle), a 
sea-port at the entrance of Syria, a little S. of 
Issus.— 4. In Siisiana, a/!, Antioclm, aft. Chantce 
Spasini (Xapa| Hacflvov or JSTrao".), at the nioutli 
of the Tigris, built by Alexander ; destroyed by a 
flood ; restored by Antiochus Epiphanes : birth- 
place of Dionysius Periesgetes and Isidorus Chara- 
cenus. — 5, A. Ariae (’A. 'tj eV ^Apiois: Horai), 
founded by Alexander on the river Arius, in the 
! Persian province of Aria, a very flourishing cit}', 
on the great caravan road to India. — 6. A. Aracho- 
siae or Alezandropolis {Kandahar $), on the river 
Arachotus, was probably not founded till after the 
time of Alexander.— 7. A. Bactriana (’A, Kara, 
BaKTpa : prob. Khooloom, Ru.), E. of Bactra 
(BalMi). — 8. A. ad Caucasiim, or apuil Paropa- 
misidas (’A. iu UapoTrapicrddais), at the foot of 
M. Paropamisus (Hindoo Koosk), probably near 
Cahool. *^ 9, A. Ultima or Alexandrescata (*A. 

eV%c?Ti 7 : Kokand ?), in Sogdiana, on the Jax- 
artes, a little E. of Cyropolis or Cyreschata, marked 
the furthest point reached by Alexander in his 
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Scvtliian expedition. — These are not all the./elties'’ 
of the name. 

Alexicacns ("AAe|i/caaoy), the averter of edl, a 
surname of several deities, hut particularly of Zeus, 
Apollo, and Hercules. 

AlexiiiES/ AAelwor), of Elis, a philosopher of 
the.. Dialectic or hi'ega,riaii schooI,^ and a disciple of, 
Exihiilides, lived about the beginning of the , 3rd 
ceiituiT B. c. - , . 

Alexis (’'AAe^ts), 1 A comic poet, bom at 

Tlmrii in Italy, and an Athenian citizen. He was 
the uncle and instructor of Menander, was bom 
about B. c. 394, and lived to the age of 106. i 
Some of his plays, of, which he is said to have writ*.; 
ten *245, belonged to the Middle, and, others to .the 
Kew Comedy. ^2. A sculptor and statuarj^, one. 
of the pupils of Polycletus. 

AliBniis Yarns. ‘ [Varus.] : 

Algidnm or AJgidus (nr. Cava 9% a small but | 
strongly fortihed town of the Aequi on one of the .; 
hills '^of M. Algidiis, of which ail trace has now 
disappeared. * 

Algidus Mohs, a range of mountains in La- 
tium, extending S. ixoin Praeneste to M. Alba- 
nus, cold, but covered wdtli wood, and containing 
good pasturage (gelido Aigida^ Hor. Cccrm.d. 21. 
6 ; nigrae feraci fmndis in Algido^ Id. iv. 4. 
o8). 'it was an ancient seat of the worship of 
Diana. From it the Aequi usually made their in- 
cursions into the Roman territory. i 

Aliemis Caecina. dCAEciNA.] • 

Aiimentus, L. Ciucius, a celebrated Roman an- 
nalist, antiquary, and jurist, ■was praetor in Sicily, 
B, c. 209, and wrote several works, of which the 
best known w'as his Anmiles^ which contained an 
account of the second Punic \var. 

Alinda, (ra ’'AAij/Sa ; AAfi/6evs), a fortress and 
small town, S.E. of Stratonice, where Ada, queen 
of Caria, fixed her residence, when she -^vas driven 
out of Halicarnassus (b. c. 340), 

Aliphera (*AAi<^efpa, ’‘AKi^ripa: ^A\i<p€ipcuos^ 
AKi^gpevs : nr. N’eroviiza^ Ru.), a fortified town 
in Arcadia, situated on a mountain on the borders 
of Elis, S. of the Alpheiis, said to have been founded 
by the hero Aliphcrus, son of Lyeaon. 

Aliphenis. [Aliphera.] 

Aliso (Eisfm), a strong fortress built by Drusus 
B. c. 1 i, at the confluence of the Luppia {Lippe) 
and the Eiiso {xihne), 

Alisontia {Alsitz% a river flowing into the Mo- 
sclla (il/oscZ). 

AUectus, the chief ofticer of Caraiisius in Bri- 
tain, whom he murdered in a. n. 293. lie then 
assumed the imperial title himself, but was de- 
feated and slain in 296 by the general of Constan- 
tins. 

Allia or more correctly Alia, a small river, which 
rises about II miles from Rome, in the neighbour- 
hood of Crustumerium, and flow-s into the Tiber 
about 6 miles from Rome. It is memorable by tlie 
defeat of the Romans by the G.auls on its banks, 
July ICth, B. c. 390 j which day, dies AlUensis^ 
wms hence marked as an unlucky day in the Roman 
calendar. 

A. Allienus, 1. A friend of Cicero, was the 
legate of Q. Cicero in Asia, b. c. 60, praetor in 49, 
and governor of Sicily on behalf {>f Caesar in 43 
and 47. «— 2. A legate of Dolabella, by whom he 
was sent into Egypt in 4 3. 

Allifae or Allfae ( Allifanus : AlUfe)^ a town of 
Samnium, on the Vulturniis, in a fertile country. 
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It ^ was celebjmted for the manufacture of its large 
drinking-cups {AtUjhna sc. pocula. Hor, Sai. ii. 8. 

^ AHobroges^ (Nom. Sing. Allohrox : ’ AAAd^poyc s, 
*AAAd§py7€5, ’AAAo&giq'cr : perhaps from the Celtic 
aill^ rock” or “ mountain,” and bwg, dwelling,” 
consequently dwellers in, the mountains ”)J" a 
powerful people of Gaul, dwelling between the 
Rhodamis {Rhone) and tbe Isara (Lere), as far as 
the L. Lernanniis {Lalce of Geneva)^ consequently 
in the modem Dauphine: and Savovv Their chief 
town was Vienna on the Rhone. ‘ They are first 
mentioned in Hannibal’s invasion, b. c. 218. They 
were conquered, in B. c. 121, hy Q. Fabius Maxi- 
mus Allobrogicus, and made subjects of Rome, but 
they bore the yoke unwillingly, and were always 
disposed to rebellion. In the time of Animianus 
the eastern part of their country was called Sapau- 
dia, i. e. Savog. 

Almo (Ahitone), a small river, rises near Bo- 
villae, and flows into the Tiber S. of Rome, in 
which the statues of Gybele were washed an- 
nually. 

Aiinopes (’AAgawes), a people in Macedonia, 
inhabiting the district Almopia between Eordaea 
and Pelagonia. 

Aloeus (’AAfioeus), son of Poseidon and Canace, 
married Iphimedia, the daughter of Triops. His 
wife W'as beloved by Poseidon, by whom she had 
two sons, Otus and Ephialtes, who are usually 
called, the A Zoit/ac, from their reputed lather Aloeus. 
Thejf were renowned for their extraordinary strength 
and daring spirit. When they were 9 years 
old, each of their bodies measured 9 cubits in 
breadth and 27 in height. At this early age, 
they threatened the Olympian gods with war, 
and attempted to pile Ossa upon Olympus, and 
Pelion upon Ossa. They would have accomplished 
their object, says Homer, had they been allowed 
to grow' up to the age of manhood ; but Apollo 
destroyed them before their beards began to ap- 
pear (O^Z. xi. 305, seq.). They also put the god 
Ares ill chains, and kept him imprisoned for 
13 months. Other stories are related of them by 
later -writers. 

Aldidae. [Aloeus.] 

Alonta (’AAiirra : Tereh)^ a river of Albania, in 
Sarmatia Asiatica, flowing into the Caspian. 

Alope CAA67r7]), daughter of Cercyon, became 
by Poseidon the mother of Hippothous. She was 
put to death by her father, but her body w'as 
changed by Poseidon into a well, which bore the 
same name. 

Alope (AX67rr}: ‘AAovreiis-, *AXoTriT7}s), 1, A 
town in the Opuntian Locris, opposite Euboea. 
-««3. A town in Phthiotis iii Thessalv (Ii. ii. 
682). 

Alopece (^AAwireK^ and ^AXcairmai: *AAw 7 re- 
xeus), a demus of Attica, of the tribe Antiochis, 

1 1 stadia E. of Athens, on tbe hill Anchesmus. 

Alopecoimesiis (*AktoTrm6vv'ficos : 'Akonr^Koy- 
vhtTioii AlecciS)^ a town in the Thiucian Cher- 
sonesus, founded by the Aeolians. « 

AlpenUB f AAmjrdis, *AA7r7j?'ol), a town of the 
Epienemidii Locri at the entrance of the pass of 
Therariopylae. 

Alpes {at ’'AAirei^, ^ ‘'AAwiy, Ta ^Ak'ituvk vpy, 
ra ^AkTrma ApTj probably from the Celtic AZ5 or 
A/jo, “a height’?), ibie mountains forming the 
boundary id nerthem Italy,: are a part of the 
great -moujitaiaNchaia,^ which extends from the 
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Galf of Genoa across Europe to tEa Black Sea, 
of wbich the Apennines and the mountams of the 
Grecian peninsula may be regarded as off-shoots. 
Of the Alps proper, the Greeks had TCi^ little 
knowledge, and included them under the general 
name of the Bbipaean mountains. The Homans 
first obtained some knowledge of them by Hanni- 
baPs passage across them : this knowledge was 
gradually extended by their x^arious wars with the 
inhabitants of the mountains, who were not finally 
subdued till the reign of Augustus. In the time 
of the emperors the different parts of the Alps 
were distinguished bj’’ the following names, most 
of which are still retained. We enumerate them 
in order from W. to E. 1. Alpes MaamMAE, 
the Maritime or Zi(/urian Aljis, from Genua (Ge- 
«oa), where the Apennines begin, run W. as 
far as the river Varus (Var) and M. Cema (ia 
Caiilole), and then N. to M. Vesulus {Mmie 
Vzso% one of the highest points of the Alps. — ^ 
2. Alpes Cottiae or Cottianae, the Coitian 
Alps (go called from a king Gotti us in the time of 
Augustus), from ]\Ionte Viso to Mont Cenis, con- 
tained M. Matrona, afterwards called M, Janus or 
Janua {Mont Genh're\ across which, Cottius con- 
structed a road, which became the chief means of 
communication between Italy and Gaul : this road 
leads from the valley of the Durance in France 
to Segusio (Susa) and the valley of the Bora in 
Piedmont. The pass over Mont Cenis, now one 
of the most frequented of the Alpine passes, appears 
to have been unknomi in antiquity. — 3. Alpes 
Graiae, also Salius Graius (the name is probably 
Celtic, and has nothing to do with Greece), the 
Gralan Alps, from Mont Cenis to the Little St. 
Bernard inclusive, contained the Jugum Creraonis 
(h Craiaont) and the Centronicae Alpes, apparently 
the Little St. Bernard and the surrounding moun- 
tains. The Little St. Bernard, which is sometimes 
called Alpis Graia, is probably the pass by which 
Hamiibal crossed the Alps ; the road over it, 
which was improved by Augustus, led to Au- 
gusta (Aosta) in the territory of the Salassi. — • 
4. Alpes Penninae, the Pennine from the 
Great St Bernard to the Simplon inclusive, the 
highest portion of the chain, including Mont Blanc, 
Monte Rosa, and Mont Cervin, The Great St, 
Bernard was called M. Penninus, and on its sum- 
mit the inhabitants worshipped a deity, whom the 
Homans called Jupiter Penninus. The name is 
probably derived from the Celtic pen, ‘‘ a height.'” 

■ — 5. Alpes Lepomtiorum or Lepontiae, the 
Zepontiun or IZelveiian Alps, from the Simplon to 
the St. Gothard. — fi. Alpes Khaeticae, the 
Jihaetian Alps, from the St, Gothard to the Gr- 
tolor by the pass of the Stelvio. M. Adula is 
usually supposed to be the St, Gothard, but it must 
be another name for the whole mnge, if Strabo 
is right in stating that both the Rhine and the 
Adda rise in M. Adula. The Romans were ac- 
quainted with two passes across the Rhaetian Alps, 
connecting Curia (Coirc) and Alilan, one across 
the Spliigen and the other across Mont Septimer, 
and both meeting at Claveima {Chiax)mna% — ■1, 
Alpes TridentInae, the mountains of southern 
Tyrol, in which the Athesis (Adipe) rises, with the 
I, ass of the Brenner. — 8. Alpes Noricae, the 
None Alps, N. E. of the Trideiitine Alps, com- 
prising the mountains in the neighbourhood of 
isalzburg. — 9. Alpes C ak'sica'e, the Cardc Alps, \ 
K of the Tridentine, and S. of the None, to Mount j 
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Terglu. — i 0. Alpes J uliae, the J ulian Alps, 
from Mount Terglu to the commencement of the 
Illyrian or Dalmatian mountains, which are known 
by the name of the Alpes Dalmaticae,iurther north 
by the name of the Alpes Paniionicae. The Alpes 
Juliae were so called because Julius Caesar or 
Augustus constructed roads across them : they are 
also called Alpes Venetae. 

Alphenus 'Varus. [Varus.] 

Alphesiboea (*AA.<^6cri;§o?a). 1. Mother of Ado- 
nis. [Adonis.]— 2. Daughter of Phegeus, who 
married Alcmaeon. [Alcmaeon.] 

Alpheus Mytileuaeus (^AAcpdos UvrikTjvaTos), 
the author of about 12 epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology, was probably a contemporary of the 
emperor Augustus. 

Alpbeus (*AK(p€iosi Dor. ; A J/eo, i?o- 
/m, Byfo, Rufm), the chief river of Peloponnesus, 
rises at Phylace in Arcadia, shortly afterwards 
sinks under ground, appears again near Asea, and 
then mingles its waters with those of the Eurotas. 
After flowing 20 stadia, the two rivers disappear 
under ground : the Alpheus again rises at Pegae 
in Arcadia, and increased by many affluents, flovvs 
N. W, through Arcadia and Elis, not far from 
Oh’-rapia, and falls into the Ionian sea. The sub- 
terranean descent of the river, which is confirmed . 
by modern travellers, gave rise to the story about 
the river-god Alpheus and the nymph Arethusa.. 
The latter, pursued by Alpheus, was changed by 
Artemis into the fountain of Arethusa in the island 
of Ortygia at Syracuse, but the god continued to 
pursue her under the sea, and attempted to mingle ' 
his stream with the fountain in Ortygia. Hence 
it was said that a cup thrown into the Alpheus 
would appear again in the fountain of Arethusa in 
Ortygia. Other accounts related that Artemis her- 
self was beloved by Alpheus: the goddess was- 
•worshipped, under the name of Alpheaea, both in 
Elis and Ortygia. 

Alpbins Avitus. [Avitus.] 

Alplnns, a name wfflich Homce gives in ridicule 
to a bombastic poet. He probably means Biba- 
evtvs. .. . . ■ ' ■ :* ■■■ ' " 

Alsium (Alsiensis : Palo), one of the most an- 
cient Etruscan towns on the coast near Caere, ,and 
a Roman colony after the Ist Funic war. In its 
neighbourhood Pompey had a country-seat, (mlla 
A&nsis), 

Althaea (*AA0at{x), daughter of the Aetolian king 
Thestius and Eurythemis, mamed Oeneus, king of 
Calydon, by whom she became tbe mother of several 
children, and among others of Meleager, upon 
whose death she killed herself. 

Althaea, the chief town of the Olcades in the 
country of the Oretani in Hispania Tarraconensis. 

Althemenes (^AkOppeurts or ^AkQatpevTjs), son 
of Catreus, king of Crete. In consequence of an 
oracle, that Catreus would lose his life by one of 
his children, Althemenes quitted Crete and went 
to Rhodes. There he unwittingly killed his fiithcr, 
who had come in search of his son. 

Altin’orn, (Altinas: AUino), a wealthy luiini- 
cipiiini in the land of the Veneti in the N. of Italy, 
at the mouth of the river Silis and on the road 
from Patavium to Aquilein, was a wealthy inanii- 
facturing town, and the chief emporium for all the 
goods which were sent from southern Italy to the 
countries of the north. Goods could be brought 
from Eavcniia to Altinum through the Lagoons 
and the numerous canals of the Po, safe from storms 
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and' 'pimtes.; . Tliere Avere many .l^eautiful Tillas 
around the town. (Mart. iv. 25.) 

JJtis 'CAKtisX tde sacred grove ^ of Zeus, at, 
,Olvmpia. ^ 

Alimtitmi or Halnutnim (’AAouptw?/), a town 
on tlie N. coast of Sicily on a steep hill, celebrated 
for its wine. 

Alus or Halus (‘'AXos, AAos : AXevs : nr. Ae- 
falasi^ Ru.), a town in Pbtliiotis in Thessaly, at 
"the extremity of M. Othi^'s, built by the hero 

Alyattes f AAwtttjs), king of Lydia, e.c. 617 
—560, succeeded his father Sadyattes, and wns 
himself succeeded bv his son Croesus. He carried 
on war with Miletus from 617 to 612,andmth 
Cyaxares, king of Media, from 590 to 585 ; an 
eclipse of the sun, which happened in 585 during a 
battle between Alyattes and Cyaxares, led to a peace 
between them. Alyattes drove the Cimmerians out 
of Asia and took Smyrna. The tomb of Alyattes, 
N. of Sardis, near the lake Gygaea, which consisted ; 
of a large mound of earth, raised upon a foundation ; 
of great stones, still exists. Mr. Hamilton says ; 
that it took him about ten minutes to ride round 
its base, which would give it a circumference of 
nearly a mile. • 

Alyba a town on the S. coast of the 

Euxine. (Horn. IL ii. 857.) 

Alypins (’AAihrms), of Alexandria, probably 
lived in the 4th century of the Christian aera, 
and is the author of a Greek musical treatise en- 
titled ** Introduction to Music” (elcrayorffi 
printed by Meibomius in Aniiqma Musicae Am- 
tores Septem, Amstd, 1652. 

Alyzia or Alyzea (’AAi/fl^ 'AAtlfem : ’AAnfafos ; 
Ru. in the valley of Kandiii\ a town in Acarnania 
near the sea opposite Leucas, with a harbour and 
a temple both sacred to Hercules. The temple 
contained one of the works of Lysippus represent- 
ing the labours of Hercules, which the Romans 
can’ied oif. 

Amadocns (*ApqMokos) or Medocus (M^Bokos). 
1. King of the Odrysae in Thrace, when Xenophon 
visited the country in b. c. 400. He and Seuthes, 
who were the most powerful Thracian kings, were 
frequently at variance, but were reconciled to one 
another by Thrasybulus, the Athenian commander, 
in 390, and induced by him to become the allies of 
Athens. —2. A ruler in Thrace, who, in conjunc- 
tion with Berisades and Cersobleptes, succeeded 
Cotys in 358. 

Amagetobria. [Macetobria.] 

Amalthea CApahOeia), 1. The nurse of the 
infant Zeus in Crete. According to some traditions 
Amalthea is the goat who suckled Zeus, and who 
was rewarded by being placed among the stars. 
[A EG A.] According to others, Amalthea was a 
nymph, daughter of Oceanus, Helios, Hacmonius, 
or of the Cretan king Melisseus, who fed Zeus with 
the milk of a goat When this goat broke off one 
of her horns, Amalthea filled it with fresh herbs 
and gave it to Zeus, who placed it among the stars. 
According to other accounts Zeus himself broke off 
one of the horns of the goat Amalthea, and gave it 
to the daughters of Melisseus, and endowed it with 
the wonderful power of becoming filled with what- 
ever the possessor might wish. This is the story 
about the origin of the celebrated horn of Amal- 
thea, commonly called the horn of plenty or cornu- 
copia, which was used in later times as the symbol 
of plenty in general. 2. One of the Sibyls, iden- 


tified with the Ciimaean Sibyl, who soM to king 
Tarquinius the celebrated Si%4iine books. 

Amaltheum or Amalthea, a villa of Atticus 
on the river Thyamis in Epirus, was perhaps ori- 
ginally a shrine of the nymph Amalthea, which 
Atticus adorned with statues and bas-reliefs, and 
converted into a beautiful summer retreat. Cieer% 
in imitation, constructed a similar retreat on his 
estate at Aipinum. 

Amantia ('Apavria: Amantmus, Amantifaius, 
or Amantes, pi. : NivUza\ a Greek town and dis- 
trict in Illymicura : the towm, said to have been 
founded by the Abantes of Euboea, lay at some 
distance from the coast, E. of Oriciim. 

Amanus (o *Apav6s, t 5 ’AjuavoV : '‘ApavirpSy 
Amaniensis : A Imadagh).^ a branch of Mt. Taurus^ 
which runs from the head of the Gulf of Issus X.E, 
to the principal chain, dividing Syria from Cilicia 
and Cappadocia. There were two passes in it;, 
the one, called the Syrian Gates (a! 2up£ai Tri/Aai, 
Syriae Portae : Bylan) near the sea ; the other, 
called the Amanian Gates t^ApaviB&s or ^ApaviKcA 
TTvXai : Amanicae Pylae, Portae Amani Montis : 
T)e7nir Kapu^ i. e. t/de Iron Gaie\ further to the N. 
The former pass was on the road from Cilicia to 
Antioch, the latter on that to the district Comma- 
gene ; but, on account of its great difficulty', the 
latter pass was rarely^ used, until the Romans made 
a road through it. The inhabitants of Amanus 
were wild banditti. 

Amardi or Mardi C'ApapBot, MdpSoi), a power- 
ful, warlike, and predatory tribe who dwelt on the 
S. shore of the Caspian Sea. 

Amardus or Mardtis ("'ApapBos., MdpBos : Kizll 
Ozien\ a river flowing through the country of the 
Mardi into the Caspian Sea. 

Amarynceus (^Apapvymvs)^ a chief of the 
i Eleans, is said by some writers to have fought 
; against Troy; but Homer only mentions his son 
I Diores {Amarynetdes) as taking part in the Trojan 
I war. 

I AniarynthTis (*Apdpvy0os : ^Apapvvdios)^ a town 
I in Euboea 7 stadia from Eretria, to which it be- 
' longed, with a celebrated temple of Artemis, who 
wns hence called Amarynihia or Amarysia, and in 
whose honour there was a festival of this name 
both in Euboea and Attica. (See Diet, of Antiq. 
ViXt. AmaryntJiia.') 

Amaseims {Amas€no\ a river in Latium, rises 
in the Volscian mountains, flows by Privemum, and 
after being joined by the Ufens (Ufenie), which 
flows from Setia, fails into the sea between Circeii 
and Teiracina, though the greater part of its waters 
are lost in the Pontine marshes. 

Amasia or -ea (^Apderma : "’Apaoeus: Amasia?i% 
the capital of the kings of Pontiis, was a strongly 
fortified cityr on both banks of the river Iris, fr 
was the birthplace of Mithridates the Great and 
of the geographer Strabo. 

Amasis (^Apaerts). 1. King of Egypt, B.c. 5 7 0 — 
526, succeeded Apries, whom he dethroned. During 
his long reign Egypt was in a very prosperous con- 
dition ; and the Greeks were brought into much 
closer intercourse with the Egyptians than had 
existed previously. Amasis married Ladice, a 
Cyrenaic lady, contracted an alliance with Cyrene 
and Polycrates of Samos, and also sent presents to 
several of the Greek cities, — 2. A Persian, sent 
in the reign of Cambyses (b. c. 525) against Cyrene, 
took Barca, but did not succeed in taking Gyrene. 

Amalais (^'A/wMTTpiS, lom *'Aft7jcrTpij). 1. Wife 
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<sl liotlMi* of Artaxeaes I., ms ht a- 

crael anti f iadictiTe character. »«— 2, Also called 
Ama^rim^ niwe of Darios, tlie last king (A Persia. 
Sli® married, D Cratems ; 2. Dioajsms, tjmat of 
Heraclea irt Bithyaia, B. g. 3’2‘2 ; aad S. hynl- 
imcliiis, B. a ilOi Ha?ing Ibeen alaandoBed 'bj 
Lyslraaikas upon bis amwlaga with Arsinw, she 
retired U Heraelea, where she reigned, and Wsas 
drowned 1>t her two sons aboiit 2B8, 

Amastns i “'Ajaao-Tpiy. ’ApocTTpia^ds: Amamra), 
a krge-’>onti Iw^aotifal citr, with two harbours, on ] 
tlie coast of Paplilagonia, Irnilt by Amastris after | 
her separation from Lysimachns (about b. c, 300), ' 
on tlie site of the old town of Sesamiis, which 
name the cittidel retamed. The new city was , 
hiiilf md peopled by the inhabitants of Cytoms i 
and Croinna, 

• JoailA wife of hing LntimJs and mother of Da- 
vinia, opined Lavinia being gH^en in marriage to 
Aen^-nSf because she had air«idy promised her to 
TuraiiB, Whin she heard that Tumus tuid fallen 
in "fettle, she hung herself. 

Amathfts, -imtis lApaloOs, -oSwos: *Aua0oA 
w? : m wicient town on the S. coast of 

Cyprus, with a relebnited temple of Aphrodite, who 
wa# hence called Jmatkumu, There were copper- 
mines k the weigh kwhond of the town {femndam 
AwMhmH Ov, Mtk x, 220), 

Aa&Htis, ftumamed Pseudomurius^ pretended to 
be either tie son or grandson of the great Alariiis, 
and was pm to death by Antony in e.c, 44. Some 
«Ji Mm Merojdiilim. 

Amazones ( Aua^dre s), a mythical race of war- 
like females, are said to have come from the Cau- 
ciisus, and to have settled in the country about the 
river Tra^nnodon, where they founded the city 
Themisefra, in the neighbourhood of the modern 
Trebkond. Their country was inhaijited only 
by th® Atmzons, who were gorerned by a queen : 
fet in order to- propagate their race, they met 
omee a year the Gargareans in Alount Caucasus. 
The ebiidres #1 the feamk sex were brought up 
by tie Am«ei», ^d each had her right breast cut 
I the mM# elddren were sent to the Oargareaus 
to d^lk The fouadatka of several towns 
» Asia Minor and in the Islsuds of the Aegwn is 
ascribed to tfew, of Ephesii-s, Smyrna* Cytie, ' 
Afyfina, and Faphos. The Greeks felloTed m 
their existeace as a real historical race down to a 
late period ; and liwice it is Kiid that Thalestris, 
the queen of the Amazons, hastened to Alexander, 
in order to become a mother by the conqueror of 
Ask, This belief of the Greeks may have arisen 
from the peculiar way in which thewmmen of some 
of the Caucasian districts lived, and performed the 
duties which ia other coiuUries devoke upon men, 
as w'ell as from their bravery and, courage, w^hich 
are noliced as I’emarkable even by modem travel- 
lers. Vague and obscure reports about them pro- 
bably readied the inhabitants of w'esteni Asia and 
the Greeks, and these reports were Eubsequently 
worked out nud embellished by popular tradition 
and poetry. ^The following are the chief mythical ’ 
adventures with which the Amazons are connected; 

■ — they are said to have invaded Lyeia in the reign 
of lobates, but were destrojed by" Bellerophontes, 
who happtmed to be staying at the king's court. 
IBwtbiMFHONTBS ; Laomebon.] They also in- 
vaded Phrygia, and fought with the Phrygians and 
Ttojiwt. when Priam was a 3 mung man. The ninth 
Ah# labour* imposed upon Heitulcs by 
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' Karystheus, was to take from Hippolyte, the queen 
'ofthe Amazons, her girdle, the ensign of her kingly 
powmr, w’hich she had received as a present from 
Ares. [Heecuees.] In the reign of Theseus 
'they invaded Attica. [Theseus.] Towards the 
1 end of the Trojan "war, the Amaz/ms, under their 
I queen Penthesi]ca,came to the assistance of Priam ; 
but she was killed by Achilles. The Amazons and 
their battles are frequently represented in the re- 
mains of ancient Greek an. 

Amazonici or -lUS Mons, a mountain range pa- 
rallel and near to the coast of Pontus, containing 
the sources of the Thermodon and other streams 
which water the supposed country of the Amazons. 

Ambarri, a people of Gaul, on the Arar 
(Sao 72 e) E. of the Aedui, and of the same stuck 
as the latter. 

Ambiani, a Belgic people, between the Belln- 
vaci and Atrebates, conquered bv' Caesar in me. o7. 
Their chief towm vras Saraarobriva afterwards 
called Ambiani, now* AmicJis. 

Ambistiuus Yicus, a place in the country of 
the Treviri near Coblentz, \vh(?re tlie emperor Ca- 
ligula v/as born. 

Ambiban, an Armoric people in GanI, near 
the modem A mhleres in Normandy. 

Amhiliati, a Gallic people, perltaps in Brittany. 

Ambiorix, a chief of the Bburones in Gaul, cut 
to pieces, in conjunction wdth Cativolcus, the iio- 
man troops under Sabinus and Cotta, who were 
stationed for tlie winter in the territories of the 
Bburones, b. c. 54. He failed in taking the camp 
of Q. Cicero, and was defeated on the arrival of 
Caesar, who was unable to obtain possession of the 
person of Ambiorix, notwithstanding his active 
pursuit of the latter. 

Ambivareti, the clientes or vassals of the Aedui, 
probaldy dwxdt N. of the latter. 

Ambivariti, a Gallic people, W. of the Maas, in 
the neighbourhood of Namur. 

Ambivius Tiirpio. [Turpio.] 

Aniblada (vd "'Ajj.Shaba : A.u^AaSeds), a towm 
in Pisidia, on the borders of Caria j famous for its 
wine. 

Ambracia (’AjWTrpa/cfct, afterwards *A/i§pct;ria : 

*A/i§paEtevsr,x\mbraciensis; Arta)^ a 
town on the left bank of the Arachthiis, 30 stadia 
from the coast, N. of the Ambracian gulf, was 
originally included in Acarnania, hut afterwards in 
Epirus. It w'as colonised by the Corinthians about 
B. c. 660, and at an early period acquired wealth 
and importance. It became subject to the kings 
of Epirus about the time of Alexander the Grciit. 
Pyrrhus made it the capittil of his kingdom, and 
adorned it with public buildings and statues. At 
a later time it joined the Aetolian League, w'as 
taken by the Romans in b. c. 180, and stripped of 
its works of art. Its inhabitants were transplanted 
to the new city of Nicopolis, founded by Augustus 
after the battle of Actium, b. c. 31. South of Ara- 
bracia on the E. of the Arachthus, and close to the 
sea W'as the fort Ambracus. 

Ambracins Sinus {^AiirrpctKivhs or ^Aju.§pcmiu:hx 
ffdAwor; G. of Aria), a gulf of the Ionian sea be- 
tw^een Epirus and Acarnania, said by Polybias to 
be 300 stadia long and 100 wide, and with an 
entrance onlj^ 5 stadia in width. Its real length 
is 25 miles and its width 10: the narrowest part 
of the entrance is only 700 yards, but its general 
width is about half a mile. 

Ambrones (’'A^gpojpss), a Celtto people^ who 


joined the Cirabri and Teuton! in their invasion of 
the Roman dominions, and were defeated bj Ma- 
rius near Aquae Sextiae (Jiv) in b. c. 102. 

Ambrosius, usually called St. Ambrose, one of 
the most celebrated Christian fathers, was bom in 

A. D. 340, probaldy at Au^nista Trevirorum (Treves), 
After a careful education at Rome, he practised 
with great success as an advocate at Milan ; and 
about A. D. 370 was appointi^d prefect of the pro- 
vinces of Liguria and Aemilia, whose seat of go- 
vernment was Milan. On the death of Anxentius, 
bishop of iMilau, ill 374, the appointment of his 
successor led to an op. n conflict between the Arians 
and Catholics. Ambrose exerted his influence to 
restore peace, and addressed the people ; in a conci- 
liatory speech, at the conclusion of which a child in 
the furtlier part of iho crowd cried out Anihrositts 
episcojms.’'' The words were received as an oracle 
from heaven, and Ambrose was elected bishop by 
tlin acclamation of the whole multitude, the bishops 
of both parties uniting in his election. It was in 
vain tliat he adopted the strangest devices to alter 
the determination of the people ; nothing could 
make them change their mind ; and at length he 
yielded to the express command of the ernperor 
(Valentinian I.), and was consecrated on the eighth 
day after his Isaptism, for at the time of his election 
he was only a catechumen. Ambrose was a man 
of eloquence, firmness, and ability, and. distinguished 
hims< ‘if by maintaining and enlarging the authority 
of the church. He was a zealous opponent of the 
Arians, and thus came into open conflict with Jus- 
tina, the mother of Valentinian IL, ■who demanded 
the use of one of th.e churches of Milan for the 
Arians. x\mbroso refused to give it ; he tvas sup-, 
ported hy the people ; and the contest was at 
length decided by the miracles which are reported 
to have attended the discovery of the reliques of 
two martyrs, Gorvasius and Protasius. AJthough 
these, miracles were denied by the Arians, the im- 
pression made by them upon the people in general 
was so strong, that Justina thought it prudent to 
give -way. The state of the parties was quite al- 
tered by the death of Justina in 387, when Valen- 
tinian became a Catholic, and still more completely 
by the victory of Theodosius over Maximus (388). 
This event put the whole power of the empire into 
the hands of a prince who was a firm Catholic, and 
over whom xiinlirose acipiired such influence, that, 
after the massacre at Jliessalonica in 390, he re- 
fused Theodosius admission into the church of 
Milan for a period of 8 months, and only restored 
him after he had performed a public penance. The 
best edition of the works of Ambrose is that of 
the Benedictines, Paris, 1C86‘ and 1690. 

Ambrysus or Amphrysus CAfxSpvaos: *A^- 
§pvcrevs : nr. Dhistomo)^ a town in Phocis strongly 
fortified, S. of M, Parnassus : in the neighbour- 
hood were numerous vineyards. 

Ambustus, FaMus, 1. M., pontifex maximus 
in the year that Rome wms taken by the Gauls, 

B. c. 390. His three sons, Kaeso, Numerius, and 
Qaintiis, were sent as ambassadors to the Gauls, 
wdien the latter were besieging Clusium, and took 
part in a sally of the besieged against the Gapls 
(b. c. 391). The Gauls demanded that the Fabii 
should be surrendered to them for violating the law 
of nations ; and upon the senate refusing to give up 
the guilty parties, they niarched against,, Rome. 
The three sons were in the same year elected cq^- 
^uiar flumes-— 2. Iff., consular .tritignd 


.■ 381 and., 369, and censor in 363, had two daughters, 
of. whom the elder was married to Ser. Sulpicius, 
and the younger to G. Licinius Stolo, the author of 
, the Licinian Rogations. According to the story 
recorded by Li\'y, the younger Fabia induced her 
father to assist her husband in obtaining the con- 
. sulship for the plebeian order, into which she had 
married. — - 3. M., thrice consul, in b. c. 3 GO, when 
he conquered the Ilernici, a second time in 3.3 C, 

: when . he conquered the Falisci and Tarquinienses, 
;and a third time in 354, when he comjuerf'd^the 
Tiburtes. He was dictator in 351. He was the 
father of the. celebrated Q. Fabius iMaximiis Rul- 
l/Iianus.:, [Maximus.] 

I Amenanus (A/isms/or, Dor. *AgeVas), a river 
in Sicily near Catana, only floived occoslonall}- 
i (nuncJluiU interdum suppressis foniihus arti, Ov. 
Afct xj.^280). \ 

Ameria (Amermus : AnieUu\ an ancient town 
in Ximbria, and a municipium, the IjLrih-plaee oi 
Sex. Roscius defended by Cicero, was situate in a 
district rich in vines (Virg. Ck-orp. i. *265), 

V Ameriola, a town in the land of the Sabines, 

, destroyed by the Romans at a very early period. 

; . Amestratus (Amestratmus : Mhlreitu ), a town 
in the N, of Sicily not far from ihe coast, tlie 
same as the Mytthtndmn of Polybius, and the 
Amastra of Silius Italicus, taken by the Humans 
from the Carthaginians in tlio first Punic war, 

Amestris. [Amastius.] 

Amxda Diarbehr)^ a town in So- 

I phene (Armenia Major) on the upper Tigris. 

I Amil^r. [Hamij-caii.] 

I Ainomas CAfisivias), brother of Aeschylus, dis- 
' tinguished himself at the battle of Salamis (ii. c. 
480): he and Eamenes were judged to have been 
the bravest, on this occasion among all the Athe- 
.liians. , ■ , , , , . ' ■ 

Amipsias a comic poet of Athens, 

contemporary tvith Aristophanes, wliom lie twice 
conquered in the dramatic contests, gaining the 
.second prize with Ms Co?mus when Aristophanes 
was third with the Clouds (b. c. 423), and the 
first with his Comastae wdion Aristophanes gained 
the second with the Birds (b. c. 414). 

Amisia or Amisms (Ems), a river in northern 
Germany well known to the Romans, on which 
Drusus had a naval engagement with the Bructeri, 
B. c. 12.^ 

Amisia (Emden .5), a fortress on the left bank 
of the river of the same name. 

Amisodanis ApKxdZapos)^ a king of Lyck, 
said to have brought up the monster Chiraaera: 
his sons Atyinnius and Maris were slain at Troy 
by the sons of Nestor. 

Amisus i^AfJLitTos : ^Ap.to'rivSs^ Amisenus : Semi - . 
' $un\ a large city on tlie coast of Pontus, on a bay 
of the Euxine Sea, called after it (Amisenus Sinus). 
Mithridates enlarged it, and made it one of his 
residences. 

, AmiterniuiL (Amiteniiims : Amainca m Torre 
d'Amitemo)^ one of the most ancient towns of the 
SabineSj, on the Atemus, the birth-place of the 
. hiatoriau Sallust, 

Ainmianus ^AppLia.v6s)^ a Greek epigramma- 
tist, btlt probably a Roman by birth, the author of 
epigrams in the Oreeic Anthology, lived 

J' birth a, Greek, and 
„4^|loc% was admitted at an 
, body guards. He 
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Betted iMuy yeaw imder Ureicmus, one of tlie ! 
generals of Constantins, botlj in the W est and liBast, | 
and he anhseqnently attended the emj^tor JnHan I 
in his campaign against the Persians (a. d. 368). i 
Etentnally he established himself at Rome, where he 
composed his history, and was alite at least as late as 
His histoiy, written in I^tin, extended from 
the accession of *Nerva, A. ». 96, the point at which 
the histories of Tacitus terminated, to the death of 
Vaiens, A. n. 378, comprising a period of 28*2 years. 
It 4a3 divided into 31 hooks, of which the first 13 
are lost. The remaining 18 embrace the acts of 
Constantins from a. d. 353, the 17th year of his 
reign, together with the whole career of Callus, 
Julianas, Jovianns, Valentimanns, and Vaiens. 
The portion preserved w\as the more important 
|Wt of the work, m he was a contemporary of the 
events described in these hooks. The style of 
Ammianas is, harsh and inflated, bat his accuracy, j 
fidelity, imd impartiality, deserve praise. — Edi-] 
By Gronovitis, Lugd. Bat. 1 693 ; by. Emesti, 
Ijlps. 177*3 ; by W^igner and Erflirdt, Lip^ 1808. 

Ammon (‘Agu&sy), originally an Aethiopian or 
Libyan, afterwards an Egyptian divinity. The 
real Egyptian name was Amun or Ammim ; the 
Greeks called him Eeus Ammon, the Komans 
Jupiter Ammon, and the Hebrew's Amoii. The 
most ancient seat of his w'orship was Meroe, where 
he had an oracle; thence it was introduced into 
Egypt, where the worship took the firmest root at 
Thebes in Upper Egypt, which was therefore fre- 
quently called hy the Greeks Diospolis, or the 
city of Zeus. Another famous scat of the god, 
with a celebrated oracle, was in the oasis of 
Ammonium (Siimk) in the Libyan desert ; the 
worship was also established in Cyrenaica. The 
god was represented either in the form of a ram, 
mr as a human being with the head of a ram; 
bat there are some representations in which he 
appears altogether as a human being with only the 
hocas of a ram. It seems clear that the original 
id« d Ammon was that of a protector and leader 
of the flocks. The Aethiopians were a nomad 
people, flocks of sheep constituted their principal 
wealth, and it is perfectly in accordance with the 
notions of the Aethiopians as well as Egypflans to 
worship the animal which is the leader and pm- 
teC'tor m the flock. This view is snppoFted hf the 
various stories related about Ammon. 

Ammonium. [Oasis.] 

AmmoBiua (’Aiu/w^yms). 1, Grammaticus, of 
Alexandria, left this city on the overthrow of the 
heathen temples in A. n. 389, and settled at Con- 
stantinople. He wrote, in Greek, a valuable work, 
t/de UWerencss of Words of like Signification 
(TTiFpt dfioloar Kal dicupopcduv k4^€iay). — Editions, 
By Valekenaer, Lugd. Bat, 1739 ; by Schafer, Lips. 

1 822. — 2. Sou of Hermeas, studied at Athens 
under Frocks (who died a. d. 484), and was the 
ma.ster of Simplicius, Bamascius, and others. He 
xvrote numerous comnumtaries in Greek on the* 
works of die earlier philosophers. His extant 
works are Commeniarks on tlie Isagoge of PoT’’ 
phrnj^ or tht Five Predicabks, first published at 
Venice in 1500 ; and On the Categories of Aris- 
totle and iJe Inkrpretatmie^ published hy Brandis 
in his edition of the Scholia on Aristotle. — 3. Of 
Iiamprae in Attica, a Peripatetic philosopher, 
lived in the first century of the Christian aera, and 
was the instructor of Plutarch. — 4. Sumamed 
Saccas, or sack-carrier, because his employment 
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was canying the com, landed at Alexandria, as a 
public porter, was bora of Christian parents. Some 
writers assert^ and others deny, that he apostatized 
from the faith. At any rate he combined the 
study of philosophy with Christianity, and is re- 
garded by those who mamtain, his, apostasy. as, the 
founder of the later Platonic School Among his 
disciples w^ere Longinms, Herenniiis, Plotinus, and 
Origen, He died a. d. 243, at the age of more 
than 80 years. 

Amuissus (AgpiorSs), a' town in the N. of Crete 
and the harbour of Cnossus, situated on a river of 
the same name, the nymphs of which, called 
AmnistMes, were in the service of Artemis. 

Amor, the god of love, had no place in the reli- 
gion of the Romans, who only translate the Greek 
name Eros into Amor. [Ekos.] ^ 

Amorgns (’'Agogyos: ^ApopyiPosi AMorgo)^tm 
island in the Grecian Archipelago, one of the Spo- 
rades, the birth-place of Simonides, and imder the 
Roman emperors a place of hanishment. 

Amonum (Apopiop), a city of Phrygia Major or 
Galatia, on the river Sangarks j the reputed birth- 
place of Aesop. 

Ampe ("AftTn?, Herod.) or Ampeloue (Plin.), 
a town at the mouth of the Tigris, where Darius I . 
planted the Milesians whom he removed from their 
' own city after the Ionian revolt (b. c. 494). 

L. Ampellus, the author of a small work, entitled 
Liber Memorialise probably lived in the 2nd or 3rd 
century of the Christian aera. His work is a sort 
of common-place-book, containing a meagre sum- 
mary of the most striking natural objects and of 
the most remarkable events, divided into 50 chap- 
ters. It is generally printed with Florus, and has 
been published separately hy Beck, Lips. 1826. 

Ampelus (^AgTreAoy), a promontory at the ex- 
tremity of the peninsula Sithonia in Chalcidice in 
Macedonia near Torone, 

Ampelusia (^Agrrekovaia : C. Espartel)^ the 
promontory at the W. end of the S. or African 
coast of the Fretum Gaditanum (Straits of Gi- 
braltar) . The natives of the country called it Cotes 
(cci Udirws), 

Ampbaidtis CA^a^ns), a district of Myg- 
donia in Macedonia, at the mouths of the Axius 
and Echedorus. 

Amphea (‘'Ag^^e/a: ^Aptpevs), a small town of 
Messenia on the borders of Laconia and Messenia, 
conquered hy the Spartans in the first Messenian 
war. ' ' ■ ■ ■ 

AmpM^aus (’Ag^idpaos), son of Oicles and 
Hv'permnestra, daughter of Thesiius, was de- 
scended on his father’s side from the famous seer 
Melampus, and was himself a great prophet and 
a great hero at Argos. By his wife Eriphyle, the 
sister of Adrastus, he was the father of Alcmaeon, 
Amphilochus, Eurydice, and Demonassa. He took 
part in the himt of the Calydonian hoar* and in 
the Argonautic voyage. He also joined Adrastus 
in the expedition against Thebes, although he fore- 
saw its fatal termination, through the persuasions 
of his wife Eriphyle, who had been induced to 
persuade her husband by the necklace of Harmonia 
which Polynices had given her. On leaving Argos, 
however, he enjoined his sons to punish their mo- 
ther for his death. During the war against Thebes, 
Amphiaraus fought bravely, but could not escape 
his fate. Pursued hy Periclymenus, he fled to- 
^vards the river Ismenius, and the earth swallowed 
him up together with his chariot, before he was 






ovcTtalcen l)y hh eriomy. Zinis made liiai immor- ' 
tal, and lienceforth he was worshipped as a hero, 
first at Oropus and afterwards in all Greece. His 
oracle between Potniae and Thebes^ where he iras 
said to have been swallowed up, enjoyed great 
celebrity. (See Did. o/Ant.m:t. Oraculum.) His 
son, Alcmaeon, is called AmpMaraides, 

AmpMcaea or AmpMclea (’Aju<^>£/caia, 
icAeia: ^A^JuptKaisvs: Dhadlii or OglunUza$)^ a 
town in the N. of Phocis, with an adytum of 
Dionysus, was called for a long time Ophiiea 
{"Ocpirda) by command of the Amphictyons. 

AmpMctyon hp<^iHrv<Sv)^ a son of Deucalion 
and Pyrrha. Others represent him as a king of 
Attica, who expelled from the kingdom his father- 
in-law, Cranaus, ruled for 12 years, and -was 
then in turn expelled , by Erichthonius. • Many 
writers represent him as the founder of the 
amphictyony of Thermopylae ; in consequence 
of this belief a sanctuary of Ampbictyon was 
in the village of Anthela on the Asopus, 
T.vhich -was the most ancient place of meeting of this 
amphictyony. 

Amp Mdimas (^Ap<f>iMpas), son, or, according 
to others, lu’other of Lycurgus, one of the Ar- 
gonauts. 

AmpliilocMa {^Ap<piXoxio.)^ the country of the 
Amphilochi CAp^iKoxoi)^ an Epirot race, at the 
E. end of the Ambracian gulf, usually included in , 
Acamania. Their chief town was Argos Ampki- 

LOCHJCUM. 

Amphiloclnis (A/xt^fAoxor), son of Amphiaraus 
and Eriphyle, and brother of Alcmaeon. He took an 
active part in the expedition of the Epigoni against 
Thebes, assisted his brother in the murder of their 
mother [Alcmaeon], and afterwards fought against 
Tro}". On his return from Troy, together with 
Mopsus, who was like himself a seer, he founded 
the town of Hallos in Cilicia. Hence he proceeded 
to his native place, Argos, but returned to Mallos, 
where he wms killed in single combat by Mopsus. 
Others relate (Thuc. ii. G8), that after leaving Ar- 
gos, Ampbilochus founded Argos Amphilochium on 
the Ambracian gulf. He was worsliipped at Mallos 
in Cilicia, at Oropus, and at Athens. 

Ampliii 3 H;ns {A^fptAvros), a celebrated seer in 
the time of Pisistratus (b. c. 5.59), is called both 
an Acanianian and an Athenian: he may have 
been an Acarnanian who received the franchise at 
Athens. 

Amphimachtis (^Ap^ipaxo^), 1. Son of Cteatus, 
grandson of Poseidon, one of the four leaders of the | 
Epeans against Troy, was slain by Hector. — » 2. | 
Son of Homion, with his brother Nastes, led the j 
Carians to the assistance of the Trojans, and was 
slain by Achilles. 

AmpMmalia (ra ’ApcjyipaWa), a town on the 
N. coast of Crete, on a bay called after it (G. of 
Anniro). 

AmpMmedoii {^Ap^ipidtad}^ of Ithaca, a gnest- 
friend of Agamemnon, and a suitor of Penelope, 
was slain by Telemachus. 

Amphion {^Apiplcov}. 1, Son of Zeus and An- 
tiope, the daughter of Nycteus of Thebes, and 
twin-brother of Zethus. {Oy. Met. vi. 110, seq.) 
Amphion and Zethus were bom either at Elcuthe- 
rae in Boeotia or on Mount Cithaeron, whither 
their mother had fled, and grew up among the 
shepherds, not knowing their descent, Hennes 
(according to others, Apollo, or the Muses) gave 
Amphion a lyre, who henceforth practised song 
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and ■'music, while his brother spent his time in 
hunting and tending the flocks. (Hor. £)>. i. 18 , 
41.) Having become acquainted with their origin 
they marched against Thebes, where Lyons reigned, 
the huskind of their mother Antiope, whom he Iiad 
repudiated, and had then married Dirce in her stead. 
They took the city, and as Lycus and Dirce had 
treated their mother with great cruelty, the two 
brothers killed them both. They put Dirce to death 
by tying her to a bull, who dragged her about till she 
perished; and they then threw her body into a well, 
which was from this time called the well of Dirce. 
After they had obtained possession of Thebes, they 
fortified it by a wall. It is said, that w'hen Amphion 
played his lyre, the stones moved of their own ac- 
cord and formfed the w’all (movit Amphmi lapides 
eanendo^ Hor. Corm. iii, 11), Amphion afterwards 
married Niohe, who bore him many sons and 
daughters, all of whom were killed by Apollo. His 
death is differently related : some say, that he 
killed himself from grief at the loss of his children 
(Ov. Met. vi. 270), and others tell us that he was 
killed by Apollo because he made an assault on 
the Pythian temple of the god. Amphion and his 
brother were buried at Thebes. The punishment 
inflicted upon Dirce is represented in the celebrated 
Farnese bull, the wmrk of Apollonius and Taii- 
riscus, which was discovered in 1546, and placed 
in the palace Farnese at Rome. — % Son of Jasus 
.and father of Chloris. In Homer, this Amphion, 
king of Orchoraenos, is distinct from Amphion, the 
husband of Niobe ; but in earlier traditions they 
seem to have been regarded as the same person, 

AmpMpolis Ap^i-rroXts ; *Ap<pi7roXir7js ; A'eoD 
Iiorio, in Turkish Jeni^Kexd\ a town in Macedonia 
on the left or eastern bank of the Strymon, just 
below its egress from the lake Cercinitis, and about 
3 miles from the sea. The Stiy’inon flowed almost 
round the town, nearly forming a circle, whence its 
name Amphi-polis. It was originally called "'I.vvea 
dSol, “ the Nine Ways,’’ and belonged to the Edo- 
nians, a Thracian people. Aristagoras of Miletus 
first attempted to colonize it, but was cut off with 
his followers by the Edonians in b. c. 497. TJie 
Athenians made a ne.xt attempt with 10,000 colo- 
nists, but they were all destroyed by the Edonians 
in 465. In 437 the Athenians were more suc- 
cessful, and drove the Edonians out of the ‘*^Nine 
Waj^s,” which was henceforth called AmpliipoHs. 
It was one of the most important of the Athenian 
possessions, being advantageously situated for trade 
on a navigable river in the midst of a fertile coun- 
try, and near the gold mines of M. Pang-aeus. 
Hence the indignation of the Athenians when it 
fell into the hands of Brasidas (b. c. 424) and of 
Philip (358). Under the Romans it was a free 
city, and the capital of Macedonia prima: the 
Via Egnatia ran through it. The port of Amphi- 
polis was Eion. 

AmpMs {*'Ap<pis), an Athenian comic poet, of 
the middle comedjq contemponuy’' with the philo- 
sopher Plato. We have the titles of 26 of hU 
plays, and a few fragments of them. 

AmpMssa {"'Ap(pia(Ta ; ’A/£:4>i£r£r€i5sr, ’Agi^ucr- 
a-atos: Sakmn), one of the chief towns of the Locri 
Ozolae on the borders of Phocis, 7 miles from 
Delphi, to have been named after Amphissa, 
daughter of Macarcus, and beloved hj Apollo. In 
consequence of the Sacred War declared against 
Arnfi&m by the' AtaphietyfWt, the town was de- 

soon after* 
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warat ntii under tU Koi»ans vm a te 

AmpMstrltus (A^fliTTpiiros) and Itis brother 
Bhecas, tbe cliarioteers of tU Biosctiri, were said 
bare taken part in tlie expedition of Jason to 
Coleliis, and to have occupied a part of that coun- 
try which was called after them HmiocUa, as Ac- 
iiiochm (Tfj'ioxos) signifies a charioteer. 

Amphitrite C Aa^irpirrj), a Nereid or an 
Oceanic!, wife of Poseidon and goddess of the sea, 
especinlly of the Mediterranean. In Homer Am- 
phitrite is merely the name of the sea, and she fiKt 
occurs as a goddess in Hesiod, Later poets agtiin 
use the word as ec|niralcnt to the sea in general. 
She iectme by Poseidon the mother of Tnton, - 
Bhode or Ehodos, and Benthesicyme. ^ 
Amphitrdpe (*A/i^tr/>t5'3niy: ’A^irpoTraieus), an 
Attk demus belonging to the tribe Antiochis, in 
the neighbourhood of the silver-mines of 

Amphilrf on or Ampliitruo CA/i^iTpowy), son 
of Alcaeus, king of Tirvms, and Hipponome. Al- 
caeus had a brother Electryon, who reigned at 
^iTccnae. Between Electryon and Pterelaus, king 
of* the Taphians, a furious war raged, in which 
Electryon lost all his children except Licymnius, 
and was robbed of his oxen. Amphitryon recovered 
the oxen, but on his return to Mycenae accident- 
ally killed his uncle Electryon. He was now ex- 
pcdle^i from Mveenae, together with Aleiiiene the 
daughter of Electrvori, by Sthcnclus the brother of. 
Klectrvon. and went to Thebes, where he was pu- 
rified 'by^ Creon. In order to win the hand of 
Alcmene, Auiphitrvnn prepared to avenge the 
death of Alcraeiie's brotliers on the Tapliians, and 
conquer..‘d tlscm, after Comaetho, the daughter of 
Pterelaus, through her love for Amphitryon, cut 
of the one golden hair on her father's head, which 
rendered him immortal. During^ the absence of 
Amphitrvon firomThebes, J upitcr visited Alcmene, 
who became by the god the mother of Hercules ; 
the latter is called Ampkiir^oniades in allusion to 
his reputed father, Amphitrjmn fell in a war 
against Erginus,king of the Minyans. The comedy 
of Plautus, called AmphUrm, is a ludicrous repre- 
sentation of til® visit of 2<eus to Alcmene in the 
diMuise of her lover Amphitryon. 

.iMfhdtfaiS fA/u^drepos).. |Acab.nan.] 

Attpkrf siis wrds), 1. A small river in 

Thesttly which flowed into the Pagasaean gulf, on 
the bunis of which A-poUo fed the herds of^ Ad- 
metus ipoitor Amplrpm^ Virg. Gmrg. iii.:2). 
««p 2, See Ambrysus. ' 

Anipsitga ( If bd-cZ-AlAV, or Sufjmar)^ a river 
cf N. Africa, which divided Numidia. from. Maure- 
tania Sitifensis. It flows past the town of Cirta 
{Conntantma), 

Anipsanctus or Amsanctiis LacuB (Ao/zo 
d’Ammit or Aftifliih a small lake in Samnium 
near Aeculanura, from which mephitic vapours 
arose. Near it was a chapel of the god Mephitis 
with a cavern from which mephitic vapours also 
carni‘, and which Avas therefore regarded as an en- 
trance to the loAver world. (Virg. Aen* vii. 56fl, 
seg.) ■■■■■• • ^ 

Ampsivarii. [Ansibakii-J ^ ,■ 

Ampycus {"^Apttvko^), 1, Son of Pelias, hus- 
band of Cliloris, and father of the fiitnous seer 
Afopsus, Avho is hence called A Pausauias 

calls him Ampyx. -™‘2. Son of Japetus, a bard 
and priest of Ceres, killed by Pettalus at the mar- 
riage of Peraeus. 


amyntas. 

Ampyx. [Amfycus.] 

AmuKafl. [Eomulcjs.] ^ 

Amyclae, X. (AavKkai: "ApufcXat^vs, Ajj-v^ 
KXahsi SMavoIchojd or Aia Kipiakif)^ an ancient 
town of Laconia on the Eurotas, in a beautiful 
country, 20 stadia S. E. of Sparta. It is mentioned 
ill the Iliad (ii.o84), and is said to hare lieen 
founded hvthe ancient Lacedacrnonian kina Ainy- 
clas, father of Hyacinthus, and to have been t^' 
abode of Tradarus, and of Castor and Pollux, who 
are hence called Amydaci Frafrea. After the 
conquest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, the 
Achaeans maintained themselves in Amyclae for a 
long time ; and it was only shortly before the first 
Alessenian war that the town was taken and de- 
stroyed bv the Lacedaemonians under Teleciiis. 
The* tale mn that the inhabitants had been so often 
alarmed bv false reports of the approach of the 
enem}', that they passed a law that no one should 
speak of the enemy ; and accordingly when the 
Lacedaemonians at last came, and no one dared to 
announce their approach, “Amyclae perished 
through silence : ” hence arose the proverb Amy- 
dis ipsis ianturmor. After its destruction by the 
Lacedaemonians Amyclae became a village, and 
was only memorable by the festival of the Hya- 
cinthia (see Did. of Ant s. v.) celebrated at the 
place annually, and by the temple and colossal 
statue of Apollo, who w'as hence called Amydeteus. 
—2. (Amyclanus), an ancient town of Latiiim, E. 
of Terracina, on the Sinus Amyclanus, was, accord- 
ing to tradition, an Achaean colony from Laconia. 
In the time of Aunustus the town had disappeared ; 
the inhabitants were said to have deserted it on 
account of its being infested by serpents ; whence 
Virgil {Acn. x. 564) speaks of tadtae Amydae, 
though some commentators suppose that he transfers 
to this town the epithet belonging to the Amyclae 
in Laconia [No. 1]. Near Amyclae was the Spe- 
luiica {Spcrlonnii}^ or natural grotto, a favourite 
retreat of the emperor Tiberius. 

Amyclas. [Amyclae.] 

Amyclides, a name of Hyacinthus, as the son 
of Amyclas. ^ 

Amycxis (’'AftuKos), son of Poseidon and Bithy- 
nis, king of the Bebrjmes, w’-as celebrated for his 
skill in boxing, and used to challenge strangers to 
box with him. When the Argonauts came to his 
dominions, Pollux accepted the challenge and 
killed him. ^ 

A-my TYioTifi CAp.vp(av7})f 0110 of the daughters of 
Danaus and Elephantis. When Danaus arrived 
in Argos, the country was suffering from a drought 
and Danaus sent out Amyinone to fetch water. 
She was attacked by a satyr, but was rescued from 
his violence by Poseidon, w-ho appropriated her to 
himself, and then showed her the wells at Lerna, 
According to another account he bode her draw 
his trident from the rock, from which a threefold 
spring gushed forth, which was called after her the 
well and river of Amyinone. Her son by Posei- 
don was called Naupliiis. 

Amynander (^Ayvpavdpos), king of the Atha- 
manes in Epirus, an ally of the Romans in their 
war with Philip of Macedonia, about b. c. 198, 
but an ally of Antiochus, B. c. 189. 

Amyntas (Ajudj/ras). 1. I. King of Macedo- 
nia, reigned from about B. c. 540 to 500, and Avas 
succeeded by his son Alexander I. »— • S. IL King 
of Macedonia, son of Philip, the brother of Per- 
diccas IL, reigned b. c. 393—369, and obtained 
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tlie croun by the murder of the usurper Pausaniaa. ! 
Soon after Iiis accession he was driven from Mace- ^ 
donia by the Illvrians, but was restored to bis j 
kingdoni by the Thessalians. On his return he I 
was^ngaged in v/ar w'itb the Olynthians, in 1 
which he" was assisted by the Spartans, and by j 
their aid Olynthiis was reduced in 379. Amyntas 
united hims^elf also with Jason of Pherae, and 
carefully cultivated the friendship of Athens. 
Arnyntas left by his wife Eurydice three sons, 
Alexander, Pordiccas, and the fomons Philip. 
«— 3. Grandson of Amyntas II.J was excluded by- 
Philip from the succession on the death of his father 
Perdiccas III, in b. c. 3G0. Pie was put to death 
in the first year of the reign of Alexander the 
Great, 33G, for a plot against the lcing'’s life. — 4. 
A iMacedonian officer in Alexander's army', son of 
Andromenes. He and his brothers were accused , 
of being prhy to the conspiracy' of Philotas in 330, 
but -were acquitted. Some little time after he was 
killed at the siege of a village.— 5. A Macedonian 
traitor, son of Antiochus, took refuge at the court 
of Darius, and became one of the commanders of 
the Greek mercenaries. He -was present at the 
battle of Issiis (b. c. 333), and afterwards fled to 
Egypt, where he veas put to death by Mazaces, 
the Persian governor. — 6. A king of Galatia, 
supported Antony', and fought on his side against 
Augustus at the battle of Actiiim (b. c. 31). Pic 
felfin an expedition against the town of Homonada 
or Plomona. — 7. A Greek writer of a work en- 
titlcui Siaflonl (XraB^oi)^ probably' an account of 
the different halting-places of Alexander the Great 
in his Asiatic expedition. 

Amyntor (^Afxvvr cop) ^ son of Ormenus of Eicon 
in Thessaly', where Aiitoly'cus broke into liis house, 
and father of Phoenix, whom he cursed on ac- 
count of unlawful intercourse with his mistress. 
According to Apollodorus he was a king of Orme- 
nium, and -was slain by Plercules, to whom he re- 
fused a passage through his dominions, and the 
hand of Ms daughter Astyi)j.mU. According to 
Ovid (McL xii. 3G4) he was king of the Dolopes. 

Amyrtaens (AytupTatoy), an Egyptian, assumed 
the title of king, and joined Inarus the Libyan in 
the revolt against the Persians in b. c. 4G0. They 
at lirst defeated the Persians [Achaemenes], but 
were subsequently totally defeated, 455. Amyrtaeus 
escaped, and maintained himself as king in the 
marshy districts of Lower Egypt till about 414, 
when the Egyptians expelled the Persians, and 
AmjTtaeus reigned 6 years. 

Amyrus C'A/xupos), a river in Thessaly, with a 
town of the same name upon it, flowing into the 
lake Boebeis : the coimtry around was called the 
^ApLvpLKhv ireS/ov. 

Amythaon (A,uuGaajv), son of Cretheus and 
Tyro, father of Bias and of the seer Melamps, who 
is hence cBlhd. Ami/thdomus (Virg. Georg. in, BBO). 
Pie dwelt at Pylus in Messenia, and is mentioned 
among those to whom the restoration of the Olym- 
pian games was ascribed, 

Anabon {"Apd^otv)^ a district of the Persian 
province of Aria, S, of Aria Pj*oper,- containing 4 
towns, which still exist, Phra {Ferrah% Bis {Bee^ 
or Bost), Gari (GAore), Nil {Neh). - „ ■ 

An^es (AwKes). [Anaz, No. 2.] 

Anachaxsis (A^'dxopcrw), a Scythian of princeliy 
rank, left his native country to travel in pursuit of 
kHo-v^.’ledge, and came to Athens, about 
llthodatne acqiiainted with 


knts and- acute observations, he excited general 
admiration. The fame of his wisdom wag such, 
that he was even reckoned by' some among tie seven 
sages.' Be wns killed by his brother 'Saulius on 
his return to his native country. Cicero 
Disp. v,..S2) quotes from one of his letters, of which 
several,. hut spuriouB, are still extant. 

Anacreon AvaKpmi^., a celebrated lyric poet, 
born at Teos, an Ionian city' in Asia Minor, He 
removed from his native city", with the great body 
of its inhabitants, to Aljdera*, in Thmce, when Teos 
urns .taken by the Persians (alimit b. c. 540), but 
lived chiefly at Samos, under the patronage of 
Polycrates, in whose praise he wrote many songs. 
After the death of Pobverates (5'22), he went 
to Athens at the invitation of the tyrant Plippar- 
chus, .where he became acquainted with Simonides 
and other poets. He died at the age of 35, pro- 
bably about 47B, but the place of'^hi.s death is 
uncertain. The universal tradition of antiquity re- 
presents Anacreon as a consummate voliipiuary ; 
and his poems prove the truth of die tradition. He 
sings of love and wine with hearty good will ; and 
we see in liim the luxury' of the Ionian inflamed by' 
the fervour of the poet. The tale that he loved 
Sappho is very improbable. Of his poems only a 
few genuine fragments have come down to us ; *for 
the Odes’' attributed to him arc now admitted to 
be spurious. — Editions', by' Fischer, Lips. 1793 ; 
Bergk, Lips. 1B34. 

Ajiactorium (^AvaKr6piov ; ^Avafcrdpios)., a town 
in Acarnania, built by' the Corinthians, upon a 
promontory' of the same name (near La Madonna) 
at the entrance of the Ambracian gulf. Its in- 
habitants were removed byr Augustus after the 
battle of Actium (b. c. 31) to Nicopolis. 

Anadyomene the goddeiss rising 

out of the sea, a surname given to Aphrodite, in 
allusion to the ston' of her being born from the 
foam of the sea. This surname had not much cele- 
brity before the time of Apelles, but his flnuous 
painting of Aphrodite Anadyomene excited the 
emulation of other artists, painters as -well as sculp- 
tors. [Apelles.] 

AnagTiia (Anagnmus : J^icami)., an ancient town 
of Latiiim, the chief town of the Hernici, and sub- 
sequently both a miinicipium and a Roman, coloin'. 
It lay in a very beautiful and fertile country on a 
hill, at the foot of wliich the Via Lavicana and 
Via PraenesHna united {CoinpUtm Anagninuvi). 
In the neighbourhood Cicero had a beautiful estate, 
Amgnimni (sc. praedium), 

AkagyruLs {^Avoryvpovs., -ovvros : 
*AvayvpovvT66€u : nr. Vari^ Rb*)i demus of At- 
tica, belonging to the tribe Erectheis, not, as some 
say, Aeantis, S. of Athens, near the promontoiy 
Zoster. 

Analtica (AvcuTiic-fj)., a district of Armenia, in 
which the goddess Anaitis was worshipped ; also 
called Acilisene. 

Anaitis {’Aydirts)^ an Asiatic div-inity, whose 
name is. also written Anaea, Aneiiis.^ TandJSf or Na- 
nam. Her worship prevailed in Armenia, Cappadocia, 
Assyria, Bersis, &c., and seems to, |mT<^ hftti a part 
of met worship so common gmciog lfep-4-Atks, #f' 
the creative powers of nature, both male and female. 
Tha lISbEefk writers sometimes itotiy Anaitis with 
^rtjoims, „ai4d atnuei^ImfS'irithiktpliw . 

‘ ; , # iew, a ,popte, In the plain of 
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ANANES. 


AnaneSj a Gr.llic people, W» of the Trehiaj be- 
tween the Fo and the Apennines. 

Anamis (Avdvios% a Greek iambic poet, con- 
temporary with Hipponax, about B.a 540. 

Ampbe *Apa<j>a7os: Anapki,NanftoX 

a small island in the S. of the Aegean sea, E. of 
Thera, with a temple of Apollo Aegletes, who w'as 
hence called Anapkeus. 

AnapMystus i^AvdxpAutrros : *Aya,(pXvcrTios : 
JjmvmoX an Attic demus of the tribe Antiocbis 
on the S. W. coast of Attica, opposite the island 
Eleiis^ called after Anaphlystus, son of Poseidon. 

Anapns CAvczrros). 1. A river in Acanmnia, 
Sowing into the Achelous. — -2. (AnapoX a river 
in Sicily, flowing into the sea S. of Syracuse 
tbrmigh the marshes of Lysimelia, 

Aiiartes or -ti, a people of Dacia, N. of the 
Tlielss. 

(*Arar: GuadianaX one of the chief riyers 
of S^in, rises in C’eltiberia in the mountains near 
Laminin:^ forms the boundary between Lusitania 
and Baetica, and flows into the ocean by two mouths 
(now- only one). 

Aiiat^Hiis. 1. Bishop of Laodicea, a.d. 270, 
an Alexandrian by birth, was the author of several 
mathematical and arithmetical works, of which 
some fra^ents have been preserved.— 2, An emi- 
nent jurist, was a native of Beiytus, and afterwards 
P. P. {pruefeetm pra^torio) of Illyricum. He died 
.t, I), 351. ^ A work on agriculture, often cited in 
the Geoponica, and a treatise concerning Synupathies 
nnd Antipathies, are assigned by many to this Ana- | 
tolius. The latter wt»rk, however, was probably 
written by Anatolius the philosopher, wdio was the 
master of lamblichus, and to whom Porphyry ad- 
dressed Homeric Quesiions.^Z, Professor "of law 
at Lerytus, is mentioned by Justinian among those 
who were employed in compiling the Digest. He 
wrote notes on the Digest, and a very concise 
commentary on Justinian’s Code. Both of these 
woi^s are cited in the Basilica. He perished a. d. 
55/, in an earthquake at Byzantium, whither he 
had removed from Berytus. 

^ Mmim C Avavp6tX a river of Thessaly flowing 
mto the Pagasaean gulf. 

^ AnSva ("Awua), an ancient, but ^ly decaved, 
city of Great Phrygia, on the salt lake of the 
name, between Celaenae and Colossae CHaem 

GmmI). ^ 

Anax 1. A giant, son of Umnus and 

<^aea, and father of Asterius.— 2. An epithet of 
the gods in general, characterising them as the 
mkn of the world ; but the plural forms, "Aj'a/cey, 
or Ayaf£r€s, or "'Apcuhs waiter, were used to desicr- 
nate the Dioscuri. ' ° 

CApa^ay6pasX a celebrated Greek 
philosopher of the Ionian school, was bom at Clazo- 
rnemie m Ionia, b.c. 500. He gave up his property 
to his relations, as he intended to devote his life to 
higher ends, and went to Athens at the age of 20- 
■here remained ,‘K) years, and became the kti-’ 
mate friend and teacher of the most eminent men 
or the time, such as Euripides and Pericles. His 
doctrines gave offence to the religious feelings of 
the Athenians; and the enemies of Pericles availed 
themselves of this circumstance to accuse him of 
impiety, B 0 . 450. It was only through the elo- 
quence of Pericles that he -was not pat to death • 
but he was sentenced to pay a fine of 5 talents 

'»here he died in 423, at the age of 72. Anaxa- 
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goras was dissatisfied with the systems of brs pre- 
decessors, the Ionic philosophers, and struck kto a 
new path. The Ionic philosophers luid endeavc^/ired 
to explain nature and its various phenomena bv re- 
garding matter in its different forms and modiflea- 
tions as the cause of all things. Anaxagoras, op 
the other hand, conceived the necessity of seeking 
a higher cause, independent of matter, and tlnl 
cause he considered to be nom (yovs), that is, mind 
thought, or intelligence. ^ 

Anaxander (Avd^af'Spos), king of Sparta, son 
of Eurycrates, fought in the 2nd Messeniau war 
about B. c. 56fl. 

Anaxandrides CAva^aySpiSvs). L Son of Theo- 
pompus, king of Sparta. — 2. King of Sparta, sou 
of Leon, reigned from about b. c. 5G0 to 520. 
Having a barren wife whom he -would not divorce, 
the ephors made him take with her a second. By 
her he had Cleoraenes ; and after this by his firs^t 
wifeDorieus, Leonidas, and Cleombrotus. — 3. An 
Athenian comic poet of the middle comedy, a na- 
tive of Camirus in Rhodes, began to exhibit come- 
dies in B.C. 376. Aristotle held him in high esteem. 

Anaxarchus CApa^dpxosX a philosopher of 
Abdera, of the school of Democritus, accompanied 
Alexander into Asia (b. c. 334), and gained his 
favour by flattery and wit. After the death of 
Alexander (323), Anaxarchus was throvvn bv 
shipwreck into the power of Nicocreon, king of 
Cyprus, to whom he had given mortal offence, and 
who had hm pounded to death in a stone mortar. 

Anaxarete (’Am^ap^Tiy), a maiden of Cypras, 
remained unmoved by the love of Iphis, who at 
last, in despair, hung himself at her door. She 
looked with indifference at the funeral of the 
youth, but^Venus changed her into a stone statue. 

^ Anaxibia ( Ava^i^ld), daughter of Plisthenes, 
sister of Agamemnon, wife of Strophius, and mo- 
ther of Pylades. 

Anaxibi-us (Am^lfios), the Spartan admiral 
stationed at Byzantium on the return of the Cyrean 
Greeks /rom Asia, b. c. 400. In 389 he succeeded 
Dercyllidas in the^ command in the Aegaean, but 
fell in a battle against Iphicrates, near Antandrus, 
m 388. 

.^axi^mus (’Avo^tSa/iov), king of Sparta, son 
ot Aeuxidamus, lived to the conclusion of the '2nd 
Alessenian war, b. c. 668. 

Ana^lans CAya^iXaos) orAnaxxlas (*Apa^L 
Aas). 1. Tyrant of Rhegiura, of Messenian origin, 
took possession of Zancle in Sicily about b.' c. 
494, peopled it with fresh inhabitants, and charmed 
its name into Messene. He died in 476.— 2. Of 
Byzantium, surrendered Byzantium to the Athe- 
iiians in b, c. 408.—^. An Athenian comic poet of 

middle comedy, contemporary with Plato and 
Demosthenes. We have a few fragments, and the 
titles of 19 of his comedies. —4. A physician and 
rythagorean philosopher, bom at Larissa, w^as 
banished by Augustus from Italy, b, c. 28, on the 
charge of magic. 

Anazimnder {^Ava^ipavdposX of Miletus, was 
bom B. a 610 and died 547, in his 64th year. He 
was one of the earliest philosophers of the loam 
school, and the immediate successor of Thales, its 
fii-st founder.^ ^ He first used the ' word to 

denote the origin of things, or rather the material 
out of which they were formed: he held that this 
^XV yf3.s the infinite (rh dn-etpop'X everlasting, 
and divine, though not attributing to it a spiritual 
or intelligent nature ; and that it was the sub- 
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iBtance into which all things were resolved on their | 
dissolution, lie was a careftil observer of nature, j 
and was distinguished by his astronomical, mathe- 
matical, and geograpliicai knowledge: he is said to 
have introduced the use of the Gnomon into Greece. 

AnaxiBienes {^Aua^iasvris). 1. Of IMiletus, 
the third in the series of Ionian philosophers, 
flourished about B. c. 544 ; hut as he w'as the 
teacher of Anaxagoras, b. c. 480, he must have 
lived to a great age. He considered air to be the 
first cause of all things, the primary form, as it 
were, of matter, into which the other elements of 
the universe were resolvable.-— 2. Of Lampsacus, 
accompanied Alexander the Great to Asia (b. c. 
884), and wrote a history of Philip of Macedonia; 
a history of Alexander the Great; and a history of 
Greece "in 12 books, from the earliest mythical 
ages down to the death of Eparainondas. He also 
enjoyed great reputation as a rhetorician, and is 
the author of a scientific treatise on rhetoric, the 
yriropiK^ irphs *A^e|aj,'5pov, usually printed among 
the works of Aristotle. He was an enemy of 
Theophrastus, and published under the name of 
the latter a work calumniating Sparta, Athens, 
and Thebes, which produced great exasperation 
against Theophrastus. 

"Anazarbus or -a ("Ava^ap€6s or -a: ’Ava(ap~ 
Anazarbeniis : Anasarhi or Navcrsa, Ku.), 
a considerable city of Cilicia Cainpestris, on the 
left bank of the river Pyramus, at the foot of a 
mountain of the same name. Augustus conferred 
upon it the name of Caesarea (ad Anazarbum) ; 
and, on the division of Cilicia into the two pro- 
vinces of Prima and Secunda, it w'as made the ca- 
pital of the latter. It was almost destroyed by 
earthquakes in the reigns of Justinian and Justin. 

Ancaetis (*A 7 Ka?os). 1. Son of the Arcadian 
Lycurgus and Creophile or Eurynome, and father 
of Agapenor. He was one of the Argonauts, and 
took part in the Calydonian hunt, in which he was 
killed by the boar.-^. Son of Poseidon and Asty- 
palaea or Alta, king of the Leleges in Samos, hus- 
band of Sarnia, and father of Perilaus, Eiiodos, 
Samos, Alithorses, and Parthenope. Ho seems to 
have Ijeen confounded by some myth ograph era 
with Ancaeus, the son of Lycurgus. The son of 
Poseidon is also represented as one of the Argo- 
nauts, and is said to have become the helmsman of 
the ship Argo after the death of Tiphys. A well- 
known proverb is said to have originated with this 
Ancaeus. , He had been told by a seer that he 
would not live to taste the wine of his vineyard ; 
and when he was afterwards on the point of drink- 
ing a cup of wine, the growth of his own vineyard, 
he laughed at the seer, who, however, answered, 
TToAAa kvKik6s re Kal ^Kpoiv^ 

^ There is many a slip between the cup and the 
lip.’’ At the same instant Ancaeus was informed 
that a wild boar was near. He put down his cup, 
went out against the animal, and was killed by it. 

Aacalites, a people of Britain, probably a part 
of the Atrebatjes. 

Ct. Ancharius, tribune of the plebs, b. c. 59, 
took an active part in opposing the agrarian law 
of Caesar. He wus praetor in 5$ j and succeeded 
L. Piso in the province of Macedonia. 

Anchesmus a hill not far from 

Athens, with a .temple of Zeus, who was hence 
rsalled Jnchesmim. 

Andhiale and -lus (’A 7 X<aAr}). 1. (AMaii)r. a 
town in Thrace on the Black Sea, on the borders 
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: of Moesia.— •2. Also Anchialos, an ancient city 
I of Cilicia, \Y. of the Cydmis near the cotist. said to 
have been built by Sardanapalus. 

AncMses (*A 7 xf<TT|s), son of Capys and Themis, 
the daughter of Hus, king of Dardanos on hfoant 
Ida, In beauty he equalled the iminortal gods, 
and was beloved by Aphrodite, by whom he be- 
came^ the father of Aeneas, who is hence called 
AncMstofles, The goddess warned him never to 
betray the real mother of the child ; but as on one 
occasion he boasted of his intercourse with the 
goddess, 'he was stnick hy a flash of lightning, 
which ^ according to some traditions killed, hut 
according to others only blinded or lamed him. 
Virgil in his Aeneid makes Anchises sui-vive the 
capture of Troy, and Aeneas carries his father on 
his shoulders from the burning city. He further 
relates that Anchises died soon after the first ar- 
rival of Aeneas in Sicily, and was buried on 
mount Eryx. This tradition seems to have been 
believed in Sicily, for Anchises had a sanctuarj' at 
Egesta, and the funeral games celebrated in Sicily 
in his honour continued down to a late period. 

AmcMsia ('Ayx^crla')^ a mountain in Arcadia^ 
N. W. of Mantinea, where Anchises is said to have 
been buried, according to one tradition. 

Ancon {Aevmrvpm *AyK^v)^ a harbour and 
toum at the mouth of the river Iris (Yeskil-ennark) 
in Pontus. 

Ancona or Ancon {*Ayx^v : Anconitanus : An-- 
eona),^ a town in Picenum on the Adriatic sea, 
lying in a bend of the coast between two promon- 
tories, and hence called Ancon or an “ elbow.” It 
was built by the Syracusans, who settled there about 
B. a 392, discontented with the rule of the elder 
Dionysius ; and under the Romans, who made it a 
colony, it became one of the most important sea- 
ports of the Adriatic. It possessed an excellent 
harbour, completed by Trajan, and it carried on an 
active trade with the opposite coast of lllyricum. 
The towm w'as celebrated for its temple of Venus 
and its purple dye : the surrounding country pro- 
duced good wine and wheat. 

Ancorarius Mons, a mountain in Mauretania 
Caesariensis, S. of Caesarea, abounding in citron 
trees, the w'ood of which w'as used by the Romans 
for furniture. 

Ancore. [Nicaea.] 

Ancus Marems, fourth king of Rome, reigned 
24 years, b. c. 640 — filfl, and is said to have been 
the son of Numa’s daughter. He conquered the 
Latins, took many Latin towns, transported the 
inhabitants to Rome, and gave them the Aventine 
to dwell on; these conquered Latins formed the 
original Plebs. He also founded a colony at Ostia, 
at the mouth of the Tiber ; built a fortress on the 
Janiculum as a protection against Etruria, and 
xmited it with the city by a bridge across the 
Tiber ; dug the ditch of the Quirites, w^hich was a 
defence for the open ground betw'een the Caellan 
and the Palatine ; and built a prison. He was 
succeeded by Tarquinius Priscus. 

Anc;^a (^Ayfc6pa : ’AyKvpaph, Ancyrfeus). 1» 
(Anffora)>t a ei^ of Galatia in Asia Minor, m 
39^, 58'' N. lat In the t&i#' 

Gaiatia a Riwnajt the 

capita! ; It ww oE%iioalIy t|ii of di (Mlie 

tribe named the S. 

' of Fxsacte -0:^^ it had riie 

l» eqmv»l«tte 

AlaipiA recmrd>ed the 
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cMef eveiits of his life on bronze tablets at Home, 
the citizens of Ancjra bad a copy 'made, wbich 
wm cat on marble blocks anti placed at Ancyra in 
a temple dedicated to Augustus and RomA ’■ 'This' 
inscription is called the Ahuumentum Ancymmm. 
Tie liitin inscription was first copied by Tonme- 
fort in 1701 , and it has been copied several times 
since. One of the latest copies has been made by 
Mr, Hamilton, who also copied as much of the 
Greek inscription as is legible. — 2. A tow'ix in 
Pbn'gia Epictetus on the borders of Mjsia. 

Aadi-iua (^Av^a.viai "Avdavieh^ *AMuios), a 
town in Messenia, between Megalopolis and Mes- 
seae, the capital of the kings of the race of the 
Jjcleges, abandoned by its Inhabitants in the se- 
cond Messcnian wa.r> and from that time only a 
village. 

And&avi, Aad%avi, or Andes, a Gallic people 
N, of the Loircs with a town of the same name, 
also called Juliomagns, now An^rSn 

AaieimtaJitmi. [Lingokes.] 

Andera (rd "'Avdeipa: 'AvSeipriySs), a city of 
Mysia, celebrated for its temple of Cybele sur- 
'n&aed 

Anderftnm (Ankrkuai), a town of the Gabali 

in Acinitania. 

Andes. 1, See Andecavl— 2. (Pietoh), a 
village near Mantua, the birth-place of Virgil. 

Aiiddcides (AySoatST^s), one of the ten Attic 
orators, son of Leogoras, was bom at Athens in 
B. <3.467. He belonged to a noble family, and 
was a supporter of the oligarchical party at Athens. 
In 436 he was one of the commanders of the fleet 
sent by the Athenians to the assistance of the 
Corcyreans against the Corinthians. In 415 he 
became involved in the charge brought against 
Alcibiades for ha\ing profaned the mysteries and 
mutilated the Hermae, and was thrown into prison ; 
but he recovered his liberty by promising to reveal 
the names of the real perpetrators of the crime. He 
is ®id to have denounced his own father among 
others, but to have rescued him again in the hour 
of danger. Bat as Andocides w'as unable to clear 
himself entirely, he was deprived of his rights as 
ft and left Athens, He returned to Athens | 
m tie establishmeniof the gowmmentof the Four ' 
Huodfed in 41 1, but was soon obliged to iy 
In the following year hoventuied once mone to 
petum to Athensj and it was at this tune that he 
dellffped the tpeech still extant, On km Bdum, m 
which he petitioned hw pemissioa to reside at 
AAfPi> but in vaia He was thus driven into 
ft third time, and went to reside at Elis. In 
4#S he ^ftin retunwd to Athens upon the over- 
fAtoW of the tyranny of the Thirty by Thrasybnlus, 
and the preciftroation of the general amnesty. He 
WM now allows! to remain quietly at Athens for 
the next b years, but in 400 his enemies ac- 
cused him of having profaned the mysteries : he 
defended himself in the oration still extant. On iM 
Afyderks^ and was acquitted. In 394 he w'as sent 
as ambassador to Sparta to conclude a peace, and 
on his return in 393 he was accused of illegal con- 
duct during his embassy (wapawp^orgefap) ; he | 
defeitded himself in* the extant speech On &s 
Pmcc with Lamktemon^ but was found guilty, and ! 
sent into exile for the fourth time. He seems to 
have died soon afterwards in exile. Besides the 
three orations already mentioned there is a fourth 
Mapt .Alcibiade% »ld to have been delivered in 
415, but which is in all probability spurious.' — ^ 
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Ediitmis, Tn the collections of the Greek orators: 
also separately by Baiter and Sanppe, Zurich, ] b'38. 

Audraemon CAv^pmwp). 1. Husband of Gorge, 
daughter of Oenous king of Calydon, in Aetolia, 
w^hom he succeeded, and father of Thoas, who is 
hence called A7^draemo?ucks."->"2* Son of Oxylu.s, 
and husband of Dryope, who was mother of Am- 
phissus by Apollo. 

Andiiscus (AvBplcrKos), a man of low origin, 
who pretended to be a natural son of Perseus, king 
of Macedonia, w'as seized bj^ Demetrius, king of 
Syria, and sent to Rome. He escaped from Rome, 
assumed the name of Philip, and obtained possession 
of Macedonia, b. c. 140. He defeated the praetor 
Juventius, but \vas conquered by Caecilius Metol- 
lus, and taken to Rome to adorn the triumph o£ 
the latter, 148. 

Androcles (*A?^5po/cA^y), an Athenian dema- 
gogue and orator. He was an enemy of Alcibiades ; 
and it was chiefly owing to his exertions that Al- 
cibiades was banished. After this event, Androcles 
was for a time at the head of the democraticai 
party; but in B. c. 411 he was put to death Iw 
the oligarchical government of the Four Hundred. 

Audroclus, the slave of a Roman consular, -was 
1 sentenced to be exposed to the wild beasts in the 
circus ; but a lion which was let loose upon him, 
instead of springing upon his victim, exhibited 
signs of recognition, and began licking him. Upon 
inquiry it appeared that Androclus had been com- 
pelled by the severity of his master, while in 
Africa, to run away from him. Having one day 
taken refuge in a cave from the heat of the sun, a 
, lion entered, apparently in great pain, and seeing 
' him, went up to him and held out his paw. An- 
droclus found that a large thorn had pierced it, 
vvhich he drew out, and the lion was soon, able to 
use his paw again. They lived together for some 
time in the cave, the lion catering for his benefac- 
tor. But at last, tired of this savage life, Androclus 
left the cave, was apprehended by some soldiers, 
brought to Rome, and condemned to the wild 
beasts. He was pardoned, and presented with the 
lion, which he used to lead about the city. 

Andrdgeos (AvSpdyews), son of Alinos and 
Pasiphae, or Crete, conquered ail his opponents in 
the games of the Panathenaea at Athens. This ex- 
traordinary good luck, however, became the cause 
of his destruction, though the mode of his death is 
related differently. According to* some accounts 
Aegeus sent the man ho dreaded to fight against 
the Marathonian hull, who killed him ; according 
to others, he was assassinated by his defeated rivals 
on his road to Thebes, whither he was going to 
take part in a solemn contest. A third account 
related that he was assassinated by Aegeus him- 
self. Alinos made war on the Athenians in 
consequence of the death of his son, and imposed 
upon them the shameful tribute, from which they 
were delivered by Theseus. He was worshipped 
in Attica as a hero, and games were celebrated in 
his honour every year in the Ceramicus. (Diet, 
of Ant, art Androgeoma.) 

Andrdn^he CAP^pogdxv), daughter of Eetbn, 
kmg of the Cilician Thebes, and one of the noblest 
and most amiable female characters in the IHad. 
Her &ther and her 7 brothers were alftin by 
Achilles at the taking of Thebes,, and her mother, 
who had purchased her freedom by a . large ransom, 
was killed by Artemis, She was married to Hector, 
by whom she had a son Scamaudrius (Asiyanax), 


ANBROMACHUS. 

and for wliom she entertained the most tender 
love. On the taking of Troy her son was hurled 
from the wall of the city, and she herself feU to 
the share of Neoptolenius (Pyrrhus), the 'son of 
Achilles, who took Iic-r to Epirus, and to -vvljoin 
she hore 3 sons, IMolossus, Pielus, and Pergamus. 
She afterwards married Helenus, a brother of 
Hector, who ruled over Chaonia, a part of Epirus, 
and to whom she bore Cestrinus. After the death 
of Helenus, she followed her son Pergamus to Asia, 
Vr'here an herouin was erected to her. 

Andromaebus (A^/Spcl/xaxos). 1. Ruler of Tau- 
romenium in Sicily about B. c. 344, and father of 
the historian, Timaeus.*— S. Of Crete, physician to 
the emperor Nero, a. d. 54 — 68 ; was the first 
person on whom the title of ArcMater was con- 
ferred, and was celebrated as the inventor of a 
famous compound medicine and antidote called 
Theriam Andromachi^ which retains its place in 
some foreign Pharmacopoeias to the present day. 
Andromachus has left the directions for making 
this mixtare in a Greek elegiac poem, consisting of 
174 lines, edited by Tidicaeus, Tiguri, 1607, and 
Leinker, Norirab. 1754. 

Andromeda (’A^'Spo/ifSTj), daughter of the 
Aethiopian king, Cepheus and CassiopSa. Hey 
mother boasted that the beauty of her daughter 
surpassed that of the Nereids, who prevailed on 
’ Poseidon to visit the country by an inundation, and 
a sea-monster. The oracle of Ammon promised : 
deliverance if Andromeda was given up to the 
monster; and Cepheus, obliged to yield to the | 
wishes of his people, cliained Andromeda to a rock, | 
Here she was found and saved by Perseus, who j 
slew the monster and obtained her as his wife. ! 
Andromeda had previously been promised to Phi- | 
Ileus, and this gave rise to the famous fight of ; 
Phineus and Perseus at the wedding, in which the I 
former and ail his associates were slain. (Ov, Met. ' 
V. 1, seq.) After her death, she was placed among 
the stars. 

Andronicus (*Ap5povi/cos). 1, Cyrrhestes, so 
called from his native place, Cyrrha, probably lived 
about B. c. 1 00, and built the octagonal tower 
at Athens, vulgarly called “ the tower of the : 
winds’’ (see Did. of A?it, p. Cl 6, 2d ed., where 
a drawing of the building is given). — « 2, Livius 
Andronicus, the eJirliest Roman poet, was a 
Greek, probably a native of Tarentiim, and the 
slave of M. Livius Salinator, by whom he was 
niaimraitted, and from whom he received the 
Roman name Livius. He obtained at Rome a 
perfect knowledge of the Latin language. He 
WTote both tragedies and comedies in Latin, and 
we still possess the titles and fragments of at least 
14 of his dramas, all of which were borrowed 
from the Greek: his first drama was acted in B.c. 
240. He also wrote an Odysseyf in the Saturnian 
verse and Hymns. (See BUntzer, Livii Andronid 
Fmgmeiita colkcta, Berlin, 1835.) — 3. Of 
Rhodes, a Peripatetic philosopher at Rome, about 
B. c. 58. He published a new edition of the works 
of Aristotle and Theophrastus, which formerly be- 
longed to the library of Apellicon, and which"were 
brought to 'Rome by Sulla with the rest of Ap^i- 
con’s library in b. c. 84- Tytannio commeaaced 
this task, but apparently did not do much towards 
it. The arrangement which Andronicus made of 
Aristotle’s writings seems to be the one which 
forms the basis of our present editions. He wnole 
many commentaries upon the works of 
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but. none of these is extent, for the paraphrase of 
the.'Nicomacliean Ethics, which is ascribed to Aii- 
dronicus of Rhodes, was written by some one else, 
and. may have been the work of Andronlcius Ca!- 
listus of' Thessalouica, who was professor in J lalT, 
in the latter half of the I5t!i centurv, 

AndropoUs ttSAis : Ckfur), a eitr of 

Lo^^r Egypt, on the W. bank of tlie Canopic 
branch of the Kile, was the capital of the Nomos 
Andropolites, and, under the Ruinans, the station of 
a legion. 

Alidros (**'Avopos : ^AvZpios : Andrei)^ the most 
northerly and one of the largest islands of the Cy- 
clades, S. E. of Euboea, 21 miles long and abroad, 
early attained importance, and colonized Acanthus 
and Stagira about b, c, 654. It was taken by 
the Persians in their invasion of Greece, was after- 
wards subject to the Athenians, at a later time to 
the Macedonians, and at length to Attains HI., 
king of Pergamus, on whose death (b. c. 1 33) it 
passed with the rest of his dominions to the Ro- 
mans. It was celebrated for its wine, whence the 
whole island was regarded as sacred to Dionysus. 
Its chief town, also called Andros, contaimd a 
celebrated temple of Dionysus, and a harbour of the 
name of Gaureloon, and a fort Gaurion. 

Androtion (^Avdporiccy). 1. An Athenian ora- 
tor, and a contemporary of Demosthenes, against 
whom the latter delivered an oration, which is still 
extant. — 2. The author of an Atthis, or a woilc 
on the history of Attica. 

Anemorea, afterwards Anemolea (’Ape/cccpeia, 
* AvefxdKeift . : ’Ave^Lioipieus), a town on a hill on the 
borders of Phocis and Delphi, 

Anemurium (^kvey.ovpiov : Anamur.^ Ru.), a 
town and promontory at the S- point of Cilicia, op- 
posite to Cyprus. 

Angerona or Angeroma, a Roman goddess, re- 
specting whom we have different statements, some 
representing her as the goddess of silence, others 
as the goddess of anguish and fear, that is, the god- 
dess who not only produces this state of mind, but 
also relieves men frum it. Her statue stood in the 
temple of Volupia, with her mouth bound and 
sealed up. Her festival, Angtronulm^ was cele- 
brated yearly on tlie 12th of December. 

Angites (’A 77 fTr?y : A7ighista% a river in Ma- 
cedonia, flowing into the Strymon. 

Angitia or Anguitia, a goddess worshipped by 
the hlarsians and Mamibians, who lived about the 
shores of the lake Fucinus, 

Angli or Anglii, a German people of the race 
of the Suevi, on the left bank of the Elbe, after- 
wards passed over with the Saxons into Britain, 
which was called after them England. [Saxones-J 
A portion of them appear to have settled in Au- 
geln in Schleswig. 

Angrivani, a German people dwelling on both 
sides of the "Visurgis (Weser), separated from the 
Cherusci by an agger or mound of earth- The 
name is usually derived from Angem, that is, mea- 
dows, They were generally on friendly tcrius 
with the Romans, but rebelled, in A. n. 16, and 
were subdued, Towards the end of the first cen- 
tury ^ey extended their, 
mi hpL conjunction tsfith the |)OS- 
■session of part of Rt’iicteri, S. 

5 ^ B. of tte lippe, cfcBngera ol the 

middliages. 

Andtoite;! a ^ Sorit-i iamerly hit 

t 'Wpemr in. the execu- 
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tiwi of many of his crimes : he wm afterwards 
teaished to *Sardinia where lie died. . 

Mlus. [Gallus.} 

AT |f g raft I*' Any pas: Mtwr{hPotamo% small 
river in the Triphylian Elis, the Mrn^lm "(My 
ppiUs) of Homer (//. xi. 721), rises in H.^Lapi- 
thas, and flows into the Ionian sea near Samieum : 
its waters have a disagreeable smell, and its 'fish 
are not eatable. Near Samicnm was a cave sacred 
to the Nymphs Anufrides {^AnypBes or ^Aviypid- 
Ses), w'here persons with cutaneous diseases were 
cored W the waters of the river. ■ ^ ^ ; 

Affito, ’ anciently An len. (hence Gen. Anienis : 
Jbwrow or tAnme\ a river, the most celebrated 
of the tributaries of the Tiber, rises in tbe moun- 
tains of the Hemici near Treba (Trevi), fioivs first 
N.W, and then S.W. throngh narrow moimtain- 
vidleys, receives the brook Higentia {Idcenza) 
above Tibur, fornis at Tibur beautiful water-falls 
(hence praavps Anio^ Hor. €arm. i 7. 13), and 
flows, forming the boundary between Latinra and 
the land of the Sabines, into the Tiber, 3 miles 
above Eome, where the town of Antemnae stood. 
Tbe water of the Anio was conveyed to Rome hy 
tivo Aqueducts, the Anio veins and Anio mtm, 
(See Did* of Ant pp. 1 10, 111, 2d ed.) 

AnY ttfl (’'Awos), son of Apollo by Creiisa, or 
Khoeo, and priest of Apollo at Delos. By Dryope j 
he had three daughters, Oeno, S{>enno,and Elais, j 
to whom Dionysus gave the power of producing at 
will any quantity of wine, com, and oil, — - whence 
they were called Oenoirp^e. With these neces- 
saries they are said to have supplied the Greeks 
during the first 9 years of the Trojan war. After 
the fall of Troy, Aeneas was kindly received hy 
Anius. 

Anna, daughter of Belus and sister of Dido. 
After the death of the latter, she fled jfrom Carthage 
to Italy, where she was kindly received by Aeneas, 
Here excited the jealousy of Lavinia, and 
being warned in a dream by Dido, she fled and 
threw herself into the river Nmnicius. Henceforth 
she was worshipped as the nymph of that river 
under the naae of Akna Peejekha. There' are 
various other stories respecting the origin of her 
worship. Ovid relates that she was eonaidered by 
M Dm®, by others as Themis, by others as 
Iq, daughter of inaehus, by others as the Anna of 
Bovillae, who supplied the plebs with food, when 
they seceded to the Mons Sacer. (Ov, iii. 
MS.) Her festival was celebrated on the ISth of 
March, She wus in reality an old Italian divinity, 
who was regarded as the giver of life, health, and 
m me goddess whose powers were most 
manifest at the return of spring when her festival 
was celebrated. The identification of this goddess 
with Anna, the sister of Dido, is undoubtedly of 
late origin. 

Ajum €omu&a, daughter of Alexis I. Comne- 
ims (reigned a. d. 1031 — lllS), wrote the life of 
her father Alexis in lo books, which is one of the 
most interesting and valuable histories of the By~ 
ffiintine literature. — HdUiom. By Possinus, Paris, 
Idol ; by Schopen, Bonn, 1839. 

Aaaaiis, a cognomen of the Villia Gens, first 
acquired by L. Villius, tribune of the plebs, in 
B. c. 179, because he introduced a law fixing the 
year {amu$) at which it was lawful for a person 
to be a candidate for each of the public offices, 

M. Anneius, legate of M. Cicero during his 
g'OTernnient of Cilicia, b. c. 51, 


ANTARADUS. 

T. Anuianiis, a Homan poet, lived in the time 
of Trajan and Hadrian, and wrote Fescennine 
■ verses. ■ . , ■, ■ 

Anniceris (AvnK^pis), a Cyrenaic philosopher, 
of whom the ancients have left us contradictory 
accounts. Many modern writers have supposefi 
that there were two philosophers of this name, the 
one contemporary with Plato, whom he is said to 
have ransomed for 20 minae from Dionysius of 
Syracuse, and the other with Alexander the Great. 

" Annins Cimber. ' [Cimbee.] , 

Anni na MHo. [Mito.]: , 

Anser, a poet of the Augustan age, a friend of 
the triumvir M. Antonius, and one of the detractors 
of Virgil. Hence Virgil plays upon his name {E(€ 
ix. 3fl), Ovid {Trist. ii. 435) calls him jwucaa’. 

Ansibarii or Ampsivaxii, a German people, 
originally dwelt S. of the Bructeri, betw'een the 
sources of the Ems and the Weser: driven out of 
their country by the Chauci in the reign of Nero 
(a, d. 59), they asked the Romans for permission 
to settle in the Roman territory between the Rhine 
and the Yssel, but when their request was refused 
they wandered into the interior of the country tov 
the Cherusci, and w'ere at length extirjmted, accord- 
ing to Tacitus. We find their name, however,, 
among the Franks in the time of Julian. 

Antaeopolis ('AyraiSiToKLs : nr. Gau-el-Kehir)^ 
an ancient city of Upper Egt'^pt (the Thebais), on 
the E. side of the Nile, but at some distance from 
the river, was the capital of the Nomos Antaeopo- 
iites, and one of the chief seats of the worship of 
Osiris. 

Antaeus (*Avr«ios), son of Poseidon and Ge, a 
mighty giant and wrestler in Libya, whose strength 
1 was invincible so long as he remained in contact 
I with his mother earth. The strangers who came 
to his country were compelled to wrestle with hirn ; 
the conquered were slain, and out of their skulls he 
built a house to Poseidon. Hercules discovered 
the source of his strength, lifted him from the earth, 
and crushed him in the air. The tomb of Antaeus 
(Aniaei collis), which formed a moderate hill in 
the shape of a man stretched out at full length, 
was shown near the town of Tingis in Mauretani{i: 
down to a late period. 

Amtagbras fApray6pas), of Rhodes, flourished' 
about B. c. 270, a friend of Antigonus Gonatas 
and a contemporary of Aratus. He wrote an epic 
; poem entitled Thehais^ and also epigrams of which 
; specimens are still extant. 

: Antalcidas (’Avra^xffias), a Spartan, son of 
I Leon, is chiefly known by the celebrated treaty 
I concluded with Persia in b. c. 387, usually called 
the peace of Antalcidas, since it was the fruit of 
his diplomacy. According to this treaty all the 
Greek cities in Asia Minor, together with Clazo- 
menae and Cypms, were to belong to the Persian 
king: the Athenians were allowed to retain only 
I Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros ; and ail the other 
Greek cities w'-ere to be independent. 

Antander {‘'AvTavopos), leather of Agathocles, 
king of Syracuse, wrote the life of his brother. 

Antandrus (*^AvTauopos : 'Avrdpdptos : Anton'* 
dro\ a city of Great Alysia, on the Adramyttian 
Gulf, at the foot of Mount Ida ; an Aeolian colony. 
Viigii represents Aeneas as touching here after 
leaving^ Troy {Aen. iii, lOG). 

Amtaradns i^Aurdpa^os : TQrtosa)^ a town on 
the N. border of Phoenicia, opposite the island of 
Aradus. 


AXTEA. 


Aatea or Aatia (^Avrma\ clangliter .of ■■tlie Ly- 
cian king locates, wife of Proetiis of Ai-gos, ; She 
is also called Sibertehoea. Respecting her love for 
Relleropbontes, see Belleropkontes. 

: Aiitenmae (Antemiias, -atis), an ancient Sabine 
town at the junction, of the Anio and the Tiber, 
destroyed bj'. the Romans in the earliest times. 

Anterior 1. A Trojan, son of Ae- 

Evetes and Cleoniestra, and husband of Theano. 
According to Homer, he wvas one of the wisest 
among the elders at Troy : he received Menelaus 
and Ulysses into his house when they came to 
Trov as ambassadors, and advised his fellow-citizens 
to restore , Helen to Mene].aus. Thus he is, repre- 
sented as a traitor to his country, and when sent to 
Agamemnon, just before the taking of Troy, to 
negotiate peace, he. concerted a plan of delivering 
the city, and even the palladium, into the hands of 
the Greeks. On the capture of Troy Antenor w'as 
spared by tbe Greeks. His history after this event 
is related differently. Some writers relate that he 
founded a new kingdom at Troy ; according to 
others, he emharked with Menelaus and Helen, 
was carried to Libya, and settled at Gyrene ; while 
a third account states that he went with the Heneti 
to Thrace, and thence to the western coast of the 
Adriatic, where the foundation of Patavium and 
several tov/ns is ascribed to him. The sons and 
descendants of Antenor were c^xlled. A7iiBnortdae. 
— 2, Son of Eiiphranor, an Athenian sculptor, 
made the first bronze statues of Harniodiiis and 
Aristogiton, which the Athenians set up in the 
Ceramicus, b. c. 509. These statues -were earned 
off to Susa by Xerxes, and their place -was supplied 
by others made either by Callias or by Praxiteles. 
After the conquest of Persia, Alexander the Great 
sent the statues back to Athens, where they were 
agam set up in the Ceramicus. 

Aateros. [Eros.] 

Antevorta, also called Porrima or Prorsa, to- 
gether with Postvorta, are described either as the 
two sisters or companions of the Roman goddess 
Carmenta ; but originally tiiey were only two at- 
tributes of the one goddess Carmenta, the former 
describing her knowledge of tbe future, and the 
latter that of the past, analogous to the two-headed 
Janus. 

Antliedoii (*Avd7}du)y : ''AvOi^Zovio ^ : LvJdsi ?), 
a town of Boeotia with a harbour, on the coast of 
tl'ie Euboean sea, at the foot of M. Messapius, said 
to have derived its name from a nymph Anthedon, 
or from Anthedon, son of Glaucus, who was here 
-changed into a god. (Qv. Met. vii, 232, xiii. 905.) 
The inhabitants chiefly lived by fishing. 

Anthemius, emperor of the West, a. b. 467 — 
472, was killed on the capture of Rome by Ricimer, 
■who made Olybrius emperor. 

Anthemus {*Apd€p.ods -ovpros: ^Avdsfiovaios), 
a Macedonian town in Chalcidice. 

Anthemusia or Anthemus ('Ai^6e/jiov(ria\ a 
city of Mesopotiimia, S.W. of Edessa, and a little 
E. of the Euphrates. The surrounding district 
was called by the same name, but was generally 
included under the name of Osrhoene. 

Anthene a place in Cynuria^ in the 

Peloponnesus. 

Anthylla {'’AvBvAka), a considerable city of 
Lower Egypt, near the mouth of the Canopic brandk 
of the Nile, below Naucratis, the revenues of which, 
under the Persians, were wsigned to 
thc'iateap of Egypt, to provide h^ 
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. Antias, Valerius, a l-Tnnan historian, llou- 
■ rished-about b. c. iiO, and wrote the history of Rome 
from the earliest times do to those of Sulla. IIo 
is_ frequently referred to by Livy, who speaks of 
him as the most lying of ail tlie annalists, and sel- 
dom mentions his name without terms of reproach ; 
there can be little doubt that Livy’s judgmeiit is 
correct 

. ^Antielea, (Awkxeia), daiigliter of Autolycas, 
wdfe of Laertes, and mother k Ulysses, died of 
grief at the long absence of her son. Jt is said 
that before marrying Laertes, she lived on intimate 
terms with Sisyphus; whence Euripides calls 
Uhmses a son of Sisyphus. 

AnticIIdes (^AyrnoXeiSjjs), of Athens, lived after 
the time of Alexander the Great, and was the 
author of iseveral works, the mo-st importa,iit of 
which was entitled N'odi (Nocttoi), containing an 
account of the return of the Greeks from their my- 
thical ex|)editions. 

Auticyra, more anciently Antieirrlia (*AptL 
Ki^pa, or *APTUwpa: ’‘AvriKvpevs., '‘AvTiKvp&7o$). 
1, (Aspm SpUia\ a town in Pliccis, with a haibour 
on a peninsula on the W.side of the Sinus Anticy- 
ranus, a bay of the Crissaean gulf, called in ancient 
tiroes Cyparissus. It continued to be a place of 
importance under the Roinans.— 2. A town in 
Thessaly, on tbe Spercbeus, not far from its mouth. 
Both tovvns were celebrated for their heliehore, the 
chief remedy in antiquity for madness : hence the 
proverb, ’ApriKt^pas ere SeT, when a person acted 
senselessly, and Navigei A nticgram. (Hor. Sat. ii. 

a 166 .} ^ 

Autlgenes (’AvrryeVTj^), a general of Alexander 
the Great, on whose death he obtained the satrapy 
of Susiana, and espoused the side of Euroenes, On 
the defeat of the latter in u. c. 316, Autigenes fell 
into the hands of his enemy Antigonus, and was 
burnt alive by him. 

Antigemdas {^Apny^vidas)., a Theban, a cele- 
brated ilute-pla 3 ''er, and a poet, lived in the time of 
Alexander the Great. 

Antigone (AvrtySvn)^ daughter of Oedipus by 
his mother Jocaste, and sister of Ismene, tind of 
Eteocles and Polynices. In the tragic stor/ of 
Oedipus Antigone appears as a noble maiden, with 
a truly heroic attachment to her father and brothers. 
When Oedipus had blinded himself, and was ob- 
liged to quit Thebes, he was accompanied by An- 
tigone, who remained with him till he died in Co- 
lonus, and then returned to Thebes. After her 
two brothers had killed each other in battle, and 
Creon, the king of Thebes, would not allow Poly- 
nices to be bui-ied, Antigone alone defied the ty- 
rant, and buried the body of her brother. Creon 
thereupon ordered her to be shut up in a subterra- 
neous cave, where she killed herself. Haemon, 
the son of Creon, who was in love with her,- killed 
himself by her side. 

Antigonea and -ia ®Ai^t 7 oria). 

1 {TepSmi)^ a town in Epirus (Illyricum), at the 
junction of a tributary with the Aoi]% and near a 
narrow pass of the Acroceraunjan mountains.— 2. 
A Macedonian town in Chal6id»e-»^3* Mak- 
TINS A.— ‘C A town oif fh# Syria, 

founded by Antigonus as the capifed of his empire 
(b^ a 306), but most of its mhabitants were trans- 
: by Sfekttcus to which was built 

: in Tto A town in Bithynm, 

A town l» the Tms* 
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Aat^gSmiS (^ Affrijmos ). 1. King of Asia, 
HUtnaTiieitl the Ooe-ejed, son of PhOip of Elymiotis, 
and fatiei of Demetrius Ptjiiorcetes by Stra- 
tfmlce. He was one of the generals of Alexander 
the Great, and in the divisioo of the empire after 
tlie death of the latter (b. a 3*23), he receired the 
proTioceg of the Greater Phrygia, Ljcia, and P*ain“ 
phylia. Oil the death of the regent Antipater in 
31*9, he aspired to the sovereignty of Asia. In 
3i he defeated and put Eumenes to death, after 
a Strugs !e of nearly 3 years. From 315 to 311 
he carried on war, wuth varying success, against 
Seleucus, Ptolemy, Cassnnder, and Lysimachus. 
By the peace made in 311, Antigonus was allowed 
to hate the government of all Asia ; hut peace did 
not last more than a year. Ate the defeat of 
Ptolemy’i leet in 306, Antigonus assumed the title 
of king, and his example was followed by Ptolemy, 
Lysimaehus, and Seleucas. In the same year 
Antigonus invaded Egypt, hut was compelled to 
retreat. His son Demoirius carried on the war with 
sueceKs a, gainst Cassander in Greece ; but he was 
compelled to return to Asia to the assistance of his 
father, against whom Cassander, Seleucus, Ptolemy, 
and Lysimaebiis, had formed a fresh confederacy. 
Antigonus and Demetrius were defeated by Lysi- 
niaclms at the decisive battle of Ipsus in Phrygia, in 
301. Antigonus fell in the battle in the 81st year 
of his age.*— 2, (Jonatas, son, of Demetrius Po- 
Borcetes, and grandson of the preceding. He as- 
aiimed the title of king of Macedonia after his father’s 
death in Asia in b. c. 283, but he did not obtain 
possession of the throne till 277. He was driven 
out of his kingdom by Pyrrhus of Epirus in 273, but 
recovered it in the following year : he wms again 
expelled by Alexander, the son of Pyrrhus, and ; 
a^in recovered his dominions. He attempted to 
jmSTont the formation of the Achaean league, and 
died in 239, He was succeeded by Demetrius II. 
Hk suiBame Gfumtas is ustmlly derived from Gon- 
nos Off Gonni in Thessaly ; hut some think that 
Gonatas is a Macedonian word, signifying an iron 
plate piuteeting the knee. — S. Boson (so called 
he Wt always about to give but never 
did J sou of Demetrius of Cyrene, and grandson of 
Deiu^lrias Foliorcetos* On the death of Deme- 
trius II in % & 239, he was left guardian of Ws 
t«b PMbp, but be niawtod the widow of Demetrius, 
ttd becfta# king of Macedonia himself* He sup- " 
pofted Aal'tts and the Admeaa league against 
CSeoiaeties, king S]^rto,‘whom be defeated at 
Selfetslaln 221, and took Sparta. On his return 
to he defeated the Illyrmna, mA died a 

few lay# afterwards, 220."— 4. King of Judaea, , 
son of Aristobulus II., was placed on the throne by 
the P^rthkn# ia b. c. 40, but was taken prisoner | 
by the lieutenant of Antony, and was put i 
to death by the latter in B?*— -S. Of Caxystus, 
lived at Alexandria about b. c 250, and wrote 
a work still extant, entitled Bistonm MimMies^ 
which is only of value from its preserving extracts 
from other and better works. — BdUiom* By X 
Beckmann, Lips. 1791, and by Westermann in 
his Pumdoxogmpli^'Bmm. 1839. 

Antiiibanus i^AvrtXi$avosi Jehel-esSheikk or 
Anii-Lehanon% a mountain on the confines of Pa- 
lestine, Phoenicia, and S\Tia, parallel to Libanus 
(LdKinon\ which it exceeds in height. Its highest 
summit k M- Hermon (also 

Aataiooliugt (^Aurlkoxos), son^of Nestor and 
Anaxihia or Eurydice, accompanied his father to 
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Troy, and distinguished himself by his bravery 
He was slain before Troy by Merauon the Ethio- 
pian, and was buried by the side of his friends 
Achilles and Patroclus. 

Antimaehus CAyrifiaxov). 1. A Trojan, per- 
suaded his coiiutrymeii not to surrender Helen to 
the Greeks. He had three sons, two of whom 
were put to death by Menelaus. — 2. ■ Of Glaros or 
Colophon, a Greek epic and elegiac poet, was 
probably a native of Claros, but was called 'a Co- 
lophonian, because Claros belonged to Colophon. 
{Ciarliis poeia, Ov- Tmi. i. 6- L) lie flourished 
towards the end of the Peloponnesian war p his 
chief work was an epic poem of great length called 
Thelais (Bv^ats). Antimaclius was one of the 
forerunners of the poets of the Alexandrine school, 
who wrote more for the learned than for the public 
at large. The Alexandrine grammarians assigned 
to him the second place among the epic poets, and 
the emperor Hadrian preferred his works even to 
those of Homer. He also wrote a celebrated ele- 
giac poem called Ppde, which was the name of his 
wife or mistress, as well as other works. There 
was likewise a tradition that he made a recension 
of the text of the Homeric poems, 

Antinoopolis (*A^/rn"<^on ttoXis or ^Ayripona : 
Enseneh^ Ru.), a splendid city, built by Hadrian, 
in memory of bis favourite Antinous, on the E. 
hank of the Nile, upon the site of the ancient Besa, 
in Middle Egypt (Heptanomis). It was the capi- 
tal of the Nomos Antinoites, and had an oracle of 
the goddess Besa. 

Antinous i^AvTivoos), 1. Son of Eiipithes of 
Ithaca, and one of the suitors of Penelope, was 
slain by Ulysses. — 2. A youth of extraordinary 
beauty, bom at Claudiopolis in Bithynia, w'as the 
favourite of the emperor Hadrian, and his com- 
i panion in all his Journeys. He was drowned in 
: the Nile, A. B. 122, whether accidentally or on 
' purpose, is uncertain. The grief of the emperor 
knew no bounds. He enrolled Antinous amongst 
the gods, caused a temple to he erected to him at 
Mantinea, and founded the city of Antinoopolis 
in honour of him. A laige number of works of art 
of all kinds were executed in his honour, and many 
of them are still extant. 

AntuocMa and -ea : ^Avriox'^'^fs 

and fern. "Avrioxts and ‘Oxurffa^ Antioche- 

nus), the name of several cities of Asia, 16 of 
which are said to have been bniit by Seleucus I. 
Nicator, and named in honour of his father An- 
tiochus. t A. Epidaphnes, or ad Daplmem, or 
ad Orontem (’A. eVl : so called from a 

neighbouring grove: *A. ^irl Antakia, 

Ru.), the capi^ of the Greek kingdom of Syria, 
and long the chief city of Asia and perhaps of the 
world, stood on the left hank of the Orontes, about 
20 miles (geog.) from the sea, in a beautiful valley, 

1 about 10 miles long and 5 or 6 broad, enclosed by 
; the ranges of Araanus on the N.W. and Casius on 
the S.E. It was built by Seleucus Nicator, about 
B. c. 300, and peopled chiefly from the neighbour- 
ing city of Antigonia. It*' flourished so rapidly 
as soon to need enlargement ; and other additions 
were again made to it by Seleucus II CalHniciis 
(about B. c. 240), and Antiochus IV. Epiphanes 
(about B. c. 170). Hence it obtained the name of 
Tetrapolis {r^rpmSkis^ ie, 4 cities). Besides 
being the capital of the greatest kingdom of the 
world, it had a considerable commerce, the Orontes 
being navigable up to the city, and the high road he- 
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tween Asia and Europe passing tlirottgli iti. Under j 
the Romans it was the residence of the-- procon- ' 
Ellis of Syria ; it was faToiireci aiid visited -hT' 
emperors; and was made a coioiiia witli tlie'-.Jus 
Italiciim by Antoninus Fins. It was one of the 
earliest strongliolds of the Christian faith ; the first 
place where the Christian name was used ( A.cts, I 
xi. 2b) ; the centre of missionary efforts in the 
Apostolic age ; and the see of one of the four- chief- 
bisir'ii s, who were callc-d Patriarclss. Though far 
inferior to Alexandria as a scat of learning, yet 'it 
derived some distinction in this respect from the 
teaching of Libaniiis and other sophists; and its 
eminence in art is attested by the beautiful, gems 
and medals still found among, its ruins. It was 
destroyed b}-' the Persian king Chosroes (a. d. 540), 
but rebuilt by Justinian, who gave it the new name . 
of Theupuiis (©eouirjAis). Tlie ancient walls 
v/hich still surround the insignificant modern town 
are probably those built by Justinian. The name 
of Antiochia was also given to the surrounding 
district, i. e. the N.W. ]iart of Syria, which bor- 
dered upon Cilicia. — 2. A. ad Maeandrnm (*A. 
irphs Maiavtpep: nr. Tenhhehr^ Ru,), a city of 
Caria, on the IMaeandcr, built by Antiochus I. 
Boter on the site of tlie old city of Pythopolis. 

3. A. Pisidiae .or,. ad Pisidiam (*A, XlmtSlas : or 
'Kphs JJicridia), a considerable city on the borders of 
Phrygia Paroreios and Pisidia ; built by colonists 
from IMagnesia ; declared a free city by the Ro- 
mans aftor their victory over Antiochus the Great 
(b. c. 189) ; made a colony under Augustus, and 
called Caesarea. It was celebrated for the wor- 
ship and the great temple of Men Arcaeus 
^Apicaios, the Phrygian Aloon-god), which the 
Romans suppressed. — 4. A. Margiaua (’A. Map- 
yiaP'f) : Mem Shah-Jelian ?), a city in the Persian 
province of Margiana, on, the river Margus, founded 
by Alexander, and at first emailed Alexandria ; de- 
stroyed by the barbarians, rebuilt by Antiochus I. 
Soter, and allied Antiochia. It w^as beautifully 
situated, and was surrounded by a wall 70 stadia 
(about 8 miles) in circuit. Among the less im- 
portant cities of the name were : (5.) A. ad Tau- 
rum in Coraraagene ; (S.) A. ad Cragton, and 
(7.) A. ad Pyramum, in Cilicia, The following 
Antiochs are better known by other names ; A. ad 
Sarum [Adana] ; A. Cbaracenes [Chahax] ; 
A. Callirrlioe [Edessa] ; A. ad Hippum [Ga- 
daka] ; A. Mygdoniae [Nisibis] ; in Gilicia 
{Tarsus] ; in Caria or Lydia [Tralles]. 

Antiochus (^Aurioxos). I. Kvnjs of Syria. 

1. Soter (reigned b. c. 280 — 261), was the 
son of Selciicus I., the founder of the Syrian king- 
dom of the Seleucidae. He married ^ his step- 
mother Stmtonice, with whom he fell violently in 
love, and whom his father suiTendered to him. He 
fell in battle against the Gauls in 261. ■ 2, Theos 
(b. c. 26i-r^246), son and successor of No. 1. The 
Milesians gave him his surname of Theos^ because 
he delivered them .from their tyrant, Tiinarchus. 
He carried on war with Ptolemj’- Philadelphus, 
king of Egypt, which was brought to a close by 
liis putting away his wife Laodice, and marrying 
Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy. After the death 
of Ptolemy, he recalled Laodk^e, but in revenge for 
the insult she had received, she caused Antiochus 
and Berenice to be murdered. During the reign .ol 
Antiochus, Arsaces founded the Parthian empire 
(250), and Theodotus established an independent 
kiugdom at Bactria. He was succeeded, by his 
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son Seleucus Callinicus. His yoonffer Eon Antiochus 
Hierax 'also assumed the erowm and carried on 
war some yeara with his brother. [SEi.Krcrs il.J 
— 3. The ^ Great (b, c. 223"— 187), second son 
■of -Seleucus Gallinicus, succeeded to the throne on 
the death of, his brother Belenciis Oraiirms, wiicn 
he was' only in his 15th year. After defruting 
(220)Molon, satrap of Media, and his brother Alex- 
ander, satrap of Persis, who Imd ntteiii|ited to make 
thein,selves. independent, lie carried on war against 
Ptolemy Philopator, king of Jlgrpt, in order to 
obtain Coele-Syria, Phoenicia, and IMb'^stine, but 
was obliged to cede these provinces tn Ptolemy, in 
consequence of his defeat at the battle of Kaphia 
near ■ Gaza, in 217. He next maiclied against 
Achaeus, w’ho had revolted in Asia Minor, and 
ivhom -he put to death, when he fell into his hands 
in 214. -[Achaeus.] Shortly after this he was 
engaged for, 7 years (212 — 2*05) in aa attempt 
to regain the E. prorinccs of Asia, which had 
revolted during the reign of Antiochus IT. ; but 
though he met with preat Euccoas, lie found it 
hopeless to effect the subjugation of the Parthian 
and Bactrian kingdoms, and accordingly concluded 
a peace with them. In 205 lie renewed his war 
against Egypt wuth more succcef, and in 198 con- 
quered PMestine and Coede-Syrin, which he after- 
wards gave as a dowry’ with liis daughter Cleopatra 
upon her marriage wuth Ptolemy Epinhanes. in 
196 he crossed over into Europe, and took posses- 
sion of the Thracian Chersonese. Tliis brought 
him into contact with tlie Romans, wlio commanded 
him to restore the Chersonese to the Macedonian 
king ; but he refused to comply’- with their demand ; 
in which resolution he w'as strengthened by Han- 
nibal, who arrived at his coimt in 195. Hannibal 
urged him to invade Italy’ without loss of time ; 
hut Antiochus did not follow his advice, and it 
was not till 192, that he crossed over into Greece. 
In 191 he was defeated by the Romans at Ther- 
mopylae, and compelled to return to Asia : his fleet 
wms also vanquished in tivo engagements. In ISO 
he was again defeated l.>y the Romans under L. 
Scipio, at Alount Sipylus, near Magnesia, and 
compelled to sue for peace, which was granted in 
188 , on condition of his ceding all his dominions 
E. of Mount Taurus, paying 15,000 Ifnhoic 
talents within 12 years, giving up his elephante 
and ships of war, and surrendering the Roman 
enemies ; but he allowed Hannibal to escape. In 
order to raise the money to pav the Romans, he 
attacked a wealthy temple in jElymais, bttt' was 
killed by the people of the place (187). He wm 
succeeded by his son Seleucus Philopator. — 4. 
Epiphanes (b. c. 175 — 164), son of Antiochus 1 11, 
was given as a hostage to the Romans in 188, 
and was released from captivity?- in 175 through 
Ms brother Seleucus Fhiioj>ator, whom he suc- 
ceeded in the same year. He carried on war 
against Egypt from 171 — 168 with great success, 
in order to obtain Coele-Syria and Palestine, which 
had been given ais a dowry with his Sister^ Adkhft 
was preparing to lay siege to Alexandria m 168, 
whan l^e Romans compelled hl» p Se 

endwoured to root out the tod to 

intoodnee the worafeip of the j but 

this/ attempt lei to a rising -rf 'people, 

.mader Mattathms wd hi# .‘leteto sms, it® Macca- 
which Attticchti#' ww.ittthle to put down. 
Heattemptod to # l^ple in ElymMs in 164, 

-and I died ihorRy afterwatoh 
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in a state of Racing madness, wliicli tlie Jews and 
II reek* equally attributed to Ms sacrilegious crimes. 
His subjects ^fe him the name of mases (“the 
madman"’) in parody of Epiphanes.*-^^, Eupa- 
tor (b.c, 164 — 162), son and successor of Epi- 
phanes, "^ras 9 years old at his father’s death, and 
reigneri under the guardianship of Lj'sias. Me 
was dethroned and put to death hy Bemetrius 
Soter, the son of Seleucus Philopator, who had 
hitherto lived at Rome as a hostage. — 6. .Theos, 
son of Alexander Balas. He w’as brought forward 
as a claimant to the crown in 1 44, against Demc' 
trills Nieatorby Tryphon, hut he was murdered by 
the latter, who ascended the throne himself in 142. 
— T. Sidetes (b. c. 137 — 128), so called from 
Side in Pamphylia, where he was brought up, 
younger son of Demetrius Soter, succeeded Tty”- 
phoTi.' He married Cleopatra, wife of his elder 
Wlher Demetrius NIcator, who was a prisoner 
with the Parthians. He carried on war against ^ 
the Parthians, at first with success, hut wras after - 1 
wards defeated and slain in battle in 128.— 8. 
CfrypuSt or Hook-nosed (b.c. 125 — 96), second 
son of Demetrius Nicator and Cleopatra. He was 
placed upon the throne in 123 by his mother Cleo- 
patra, w'ho put to death his eldest brother Seleu- 
cus, because she wished to have the power in 
her ovm hands. He poisoned his mother in 
120, and subsequently carried on war for some 
years with his half-brother A. IX. Cyzicenus. 
At length, in 1 1 2, the two brothers agreed to share 
the kingdom between them, A. Cyzicenus having 
Coele-Syria and Phoenicia, and A. Grypus the re- 
mainder of the provinces, Grv'piis wras assassinated 
in 96.-9. Clyziceiius, from Cyzicus, where he 
w^as brought up, son of A. VII. Sidetes and Cleo- 
patra, reigned over Coele-Syria and Phoenicia from 
i 1 2 to 96, but fell in battle in 95 against Seleucus 
Epiphanes, son of A, VI 11. Grj^pus.— 10. Ense- 
bea, am of A. IX. Cyzicenus, defeated Seleucus 
Epiphanes, who had slain his father in battle, and 
mamtained the throne against the brothers of Se- 
leucus. He succeeded bis father Antiochus IX, 
in 95.— 11. i^ipbanes, son of A, VIIL Grj'- 
pus and brother of Seleucus Epipbanes, carried on 
ww against A. X. Emsebes, but was defeated by 
the latter, and drowned in the river Orontes. 
—12. Dionysus, brother of No. 11, held the 
cwwn for a short time, but fell in battle ^inst 
Aretes, king of the Arabians, The Syrians, worn 
out with the civil broils of tbe Seleucidae, offered 
the kingdom to Tigraaes, king of Armenia, who 
united Syria to his own dominions in 83, and held 
at till his defeat by the Romans in 69, — 13. 

mn of A. X. Eusebes, became king 
of Syria on the defeat of Tigranes by LucuHus in 
69 ; but be was deprived of it in 65 by Fompey, 
who reduced Syria to a Roman province. In this 
year the Seleucidae ceased to reign. 

IL Kings of ChmMQgmie. 

1. Made an alliance with the Romans, about 
B. c . 64. He assisted Pompey with trewps in 49, 
and was attacked by Antony in 38. He was 
succeeded by Mithridates I. about 3L— 2, Suc- 
ceeded Mithridates I., and was put to death at 
Rome by Augustus in 29. — S, Succeeded Mith- 
ridates II., and died in A. n. 17. Upon bis death, 
Oomimgene became a Roman province, and 
remained so till a. d. 38. — 4. Siimamed Epi- 
FHANKs, apparently a son oftAntiochus III., 
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received bis ])ateriial dominion from Caligula in 
A. n. 38. He was subsequently deposed by Cali- 
gula. but regained bis kingdom on the accession 
of Claudius^'in 41. He was a faithful ally of 
the Romans, and assisted tliem in their wars 
against the Parthians under Nero, and against the 
Jew's under Vespasian. At length in 72, he was 
accused of conspiring with the Parthians against 
I the Homans, %va3 deprived of bis kingdom, and 
. retired to Rome, w'hcre he passed the remainder of 
his life. 

III. Literary . 

1. Of Aegae in Cilicia, a sophist, or, as he himself 
pretended to be, a Cynic philosopher. He tloiirished 
about A. D. 200, during the reign of Severus and 
Caracal la. During the w'ar of Caracalla against the 
Parthians, he deserted to the Partliians together 
with Tiridates. He wus one of the most distin- 
guished rhetoricians of lu's time, and also acquired 
some reputation as a writer. — 2. Of Ascalon, the 
founder of the fifth Academy, wms a friend of Lu- 
cnlhLS and the teacher of Cicero during his studies 
at Athens (b. c. 79) ; but he had a school at Alex- 
andria also, as well as in Syria, where he seems to 
have ended his life. Plis principal teacher was 
Philo, who succeeded Plato, Arcesilas, and Car- 
neades, as the founder of the fourth Academy. He 
is, hoivever, better known as the adversary than 
the disciple of Philo ; and Cicero mentions a trea- 
tise called Sosus, w^ritten by him against his master, ' 
in which he refutes the scepticism of the Academics. 
— 3. Of Syracuse, a Greek historian, lived about 
B. c. 423, and -wrote histories of Sicily and Italy. 

Antiope CAvrain-Tj). 1. Daughter of Nycteiis 
and PoHxo, or of the river god Asopus in Boeotia, 
became by Zeus the mother of Amphion and Ze- 
thus. [Amphion.] Dionysus threw her into a 
state cf madness on account of the. vengeance which 
her sons had taken on Dirce. In this condition 
she wandered through Greece, until Phociis, the 
grandson of Sisyphus, cured and married her. — 
2. An Amazon, sister of Hippolyte, wife of The- 
seus, and mother of Hippolytus. 

Aiitipater CArrhrarpos). 1. The Macedonian, 
an officer greatly trusted by Philip and Alexander 
the Great, was left by the latter regent in Mace- 
donia, when be crossed over into Asia in b..c. 334. 
In consequence of dissensions between Olympias 
and AntljKiter, tbe latter was summoned to Asia in 
324, and Crateras appointed to the regency of Ma- 
cedonia, but tbe death of Alexander in the folio-', v- 
ing year prevented these arrangements from taking 
effect. Antipater now obtained Macedonia again, 
and in conjunction with Cratenis, who was asso- 
ciated with him in the government, carried on war 
against the Greeks, who endeavoured to establish 
their independence. This war, usually called the 
Lamian war, from Lamia, w'here Antipater was be- 
sieged in 323, was terminated by Antipater’s vic- 
tory over the confederates at Crannon in 322. 
This was followed by the submission of Athens and 
the death of Demosthenes. In 321 Antipater 
crossed over into Asia in order to oppose Perdiccas ; 
but the murder of Perdiccas in Egypt put an end 
to this -war, and left Antipater supreme regent. 
Antipater died in 319, after appointing Polysper- 
cbon regent, and his own son Cassander to a 
subordinate position.— 2. Grandson of the pre- 
ceding, and second son of Cassander and Thessalo- 
nica. After the death of bis elder brother Philip 
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IT. (b. c. *20o). gri^at dissensions ensued between 
Antipater and bis younger brother Alexander, for 
the kingdom of ^Macedonia. Antipater, believing' 
that Alexander was favoured by his mother, put 
her to death. The younger brother upon this ap- 
plied for aid at once to Pyrrhus of Epirus and 
Demetrius Pol iorcetes. The remaining history is 
related differently : but so iimcb is certain, that 
both Antipater and Alexander were subsequently 
put to death, either by Demetrius or at his insti- 
gation, and that Demetrius became king of Mace- 
donia. —3. Father of Herod the Great, son of a 
noble Idumaean of the same name, espoused the 
cause of Hyrcaniis against bis brother Aristobulus, 
He ingratiated himself with the Romans, and in 

B. c. 47 v/as appointed by Caesar procurator of 
Judnea, which appointment he held till his death 
in 43, when he was carried off by poison which 
Malichiis, whose life he had twice saved, bribed 
the cup-bearer of Hyrcaniis to administer to him. 
— «4, Eldest son of Herod tbe Great by bis first 
wife, Doris, brought about tbe death of his two 
half-brothers, Alexander and Aristobulus, in B. c- 

C, but was himself condemned as guilty of a con- 
spiracy against liis father’s life, and was executed 
five days before Plerod’s death.— 5. Of Tarsus, 
a Stoic philosopher, the successor of Diogenes 
and the teacher of Panaetius, about B. c. 144. 
—6. Of Tyre, a Stoic philosopher, died shortly 
before b. c. 45, and wrote a work on Duties (de 

Of Sidon, the author of several epi- 
grams in the Greek Anthology, flourished about 
B. c. IG8 — 100, and lived to a great age.— 8. Of 
Thessalonica, the author of several epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology, lived in the latter part of the 
reign of Augustus. 

Antipater, L. Caelius, a Roman jurist and 
historian, and a contemporary of C. Gracchus (b, c. 
123) and L. Crassus, tbe orator, wrote Annales, 
which were epitomized by Brutus, and which con- 
tained a valuable account of the 2nd Punic war. 

Antipatria CAyrtiraTpia : Berat ?), a town in 
Illyricum on tbe borders of Macedonia, on the left ■ 
bank of the Apsus. 

Antiphaues {^Avri<pdyrjt). 1. A comic poet of 
the middle Attic comedy, born about b. c. 404, 
and died 330. He wrote 365, or at the least 260 
plays, which were distinguished by elegance of 
language.— 2. Of Berga in Thrace, a Greek writer 
on marvellous and incredible things.— 3. An epi- 
grammatic poet, several of whose epigrams are still 
extant in the Greek Anthology, lived about the 
reign of Augustus. 

Antipbates (’Ayri^jctr^js), king of tbe mythical 
Laestrygones in Sicil}”, who are represented as 
giants and cannibals. They destroyed 1 1 of the 
ships of Ulysses, w’bo escaped writh only one vessel. 

Aatiphellus {* Ayri<peX\os : Antipliilo), ti town 
on tbe coast of Lycia, between Patara and Aperlae, 
originally the port of Phellus. 

Antipbemus (’AyTf<j&7jjctoy), tbe Rhodian, founder 
of Gela in Sicily, b. c. 690. 

AntiphiliLS (^Avri<pikos), 1. Of Byzantium, 
an epigrammatic poet, author of several excellent • 
epigi-ams in the Greek Anthology, was a contem- 
porary of tbe emperor Nero.— 2, Of Egypt, a 
distinguished painter, tbe rival of Apelles, painted 
for Philip and Alexander tbe Great. 

Autiphon {^Avriipwy). 1. The most ancient of j 
tbe 10 orators in the Alexandrine canon, was , a j 
son of Sophilus the Sophist, and bom at Rhaiami»''| 
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in Attica, "in u. c. 4f'.0, He belnrige-i to the o!i- 
prenical partj’- at Athcn?*, and took an active pait 
■in the establlshmeriit of the government of the 
Hundred (b. c. 411), after the overthrow of which 
he was brought to trial, condemned, and put to dentil. 
The oratorical powers of Antiphon are highly praised 
by the ancients. He introduced great improvements 
in public speaking, and was the first ivho laid 
dovra theoretical laws for practical clof|ueriCe ; In* 
opened a school in which he taught rhetnrir, and 
, the historian Thucydides is saidlo have been one 
of his pupils. The orations which he composed 
were written for others ; and the only time ihiit he 
spoke in public hiifiself was when he was accused 
and condemned to death. This speech, wliicli was 
considered in antiquity a master-piece of elnnuenco. 
is now lost. (Time. viii. 68 ; Cic. Brut. 12.') We 
still possess 15 orations of Antiphon, 3 of which 
were written by him for others, and the remaining 
12 as specimens for bis school, or exercises on fic- 
titious cases. They are printed in tlie collections 
of the Attic orators, and, separately, edited by 
Baiter and Sauppe, Zurich, 1838, and Mjitzner, 
Berlin, 1838. — 2. A tragic poet, wdiom many 
writers confound with the Attic orator, lived at 
Syracuse, at the court of the elder Diony.siua, by 
whom he was put to death, — 3 . Of Athens, "a 
sophist and an epic poet, -wrote a -\vork on the in- 
terpretation of dreams, which is referred to by 
Cicero and others. He is the same person as the 
Antiphon who was an opponent of Socrates. (Xen. 
3fm. i. 6.) 

Aaitiplius CAvTKpos), 1 . Son of Priam and 
Hecnba, slain by Agamemnon. — 2. Son of Thes- 
salus, and one of the Greek heroes at Troy. 

Antipolis (’AvrliroAxy : Antibes^ pronounced by 
the inhabitants Antiboxil)^ a town in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis on the coast, in the territory of the De- 
ciates, a few miles W. of Kicaea, was founded by 
Massilia ; tbe murki^ or salt pickle made of fish, 
prepared at this town, was very celebrated. 

Antirrhiimi (^Avrippiov: Caste! lo di Bomelia), 
a promontory' on tbe borders of Aetolia and Locris, 
opposite Rbium {Casiello di Morea) in Acbaia, 
with which it formed the narrow entrance of the 
Corinthian gulf : the straits are sometimes called 
the Little Dardanelles. 

Antissa i^Avnera-a : ^AvrtaaaTos : Kalas Lim- 
monas)^ a town in Lesbos tvith a harbour, on the 
W. coast between Methyinna and the promontory 
Sigrium, was originally on a small island opposite 
Lesbos, which was afterwards united with Lesbos. 
It was destroyed by tbe Romans, B. c. 168, and its 
inhabitants removed to Metbymna, because they 
bad assisted Antiochus. 

Antisth&ies Avnadevris)^ an Athenian, founder 
of the sect of the Cynic philosophers. His mother 
was a Thracian. In his youth he fought at Ta- 
nagra (b. C. 426), and was a disciple first of Goigias, 
and then of Socrates, whom he never quitted, and 
at whose death he was present. He died at Athens, 
at the ^ of 70. He taught in ft ‘ 

gymnasium for the use of Athenians born of foreign 
mothers.? whence probably hfe' ''weii!* 
called Qynics {icuvtmi\ though others derive their 
name iErom their dog-like neglect of all forms and 
uMge® of so-dety. His” irere ttty tm- 

meroug, and chiefly aii style was pure 

'Eftid eluant and ,l»po^ite^"'W3dd'erable powers 

wit md ' Tw# dcatoations of ^his are 

ncanwd! Ajasi .and'Ulytees, which are 
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Aatouia !lhirris, a castle on a rock at the N.W. 
corner of the Temple at Jerusalem, which com- 
manded "both the temple and the cit^y. It was at 
first called Baris : Herod the Great changed its 
name in honour of M. Antonins. It contained the 
residence of the Procurator J ndacae. 

Antoniai Itinerarmm, the title of an extant 
work, which is a tcit TaliialJe itinerary of the 
whole Roman empire, in which both tlic piincipal 
and the cross-roads are described hy a list of all 
the places and stations upon them, the distances 
from place to place being given iu Roman miles. 
It is usually attributed to the emperor M. Amelius 
Antoninus, hut it appears to have been commenced 
by order of Julius Caesar and to have been com- 
pieted in the reign of Augustus ; though it is pro- 
bable that it received important additions and 
revision under one or both of the Anton ines. — Edi~ 
thus: by Wesseling, Amst. 1735 ; by Partliey 
and Finder, Berlin, 1843. 

AntOEinopolis (^AvtwvivotcoKis : -Irris^ linns), a 
city of Mesopotamia, between Edessa and Bara, 
aft, Maximianopolis, and aft. Constantia, 
Antonlntis, M. Aurelius. [M. AuEELiirs.] 

Antoninus Pius, Roman emperor, a. d. 138 — 
161. His name in the early part of his life, at 
full length, was TUm Aurelius Fuhus Bomniiis 
' Arrius Anio?iinus. His paternal ancestors came 
from Nemausus (Ms7ues) in Gaul ; but Antoninus 
himself was bom near Lanuvium, September 19th, 
A. B. 86. From an early age he gave promise of 
his future w'orth. In 120 he was consul, and 
subsequently proconsul of the province of Asia: 
on his return to Rome he lived on terms of the 
greatest intimacy with Hadrian, who adopted him 
on February 25th, 138. Henceforward he bore the 
name of 7\ Aelius Hadrianus A7tionmus Caesar^ 
and on the death of Hadrian, July 2nd, J38, he 
ascended the throne. The senate conferred upon 
him the title of Pius^ or the dutifully affedmiate^ 
because he persuaded them to grant to his fiither 
Hadrian the apotheosis and the other honours 
usually paid to deceased emperors, which they 
had at first refused to bestow upon Hadrian. The 
reign of Antoninus is almost a blank in history — 
a blank caused by the suspension fora time of war, 
violence, and crime. He was one of the best princes 
that ever mounted a throne, and all bis thoughts 
and energies were dedicated to the happiness of his 
people. No attempt was made to achieve new 
conquests, and various insurrections among the 
Germans, Dacians, Jews, Moors, Egyptians, and 
Britons, were easily quelled by his legates. In ail 
the relations of private life the character of Anto- 
ninus was without reproach. He was faithful to 
his wife Faustina, notwithstanding her profligate 
life, and after her death loaded her memory with 
honours. He died at Lorium, March 7tb, 161, in 
his 75th year. He was succeeded hy M. Aurelius, 
whom he had adopted, when he himself was adopted 
hy Hadrian, and to whom he gave his daughter 
Faustina in marriage. 

AntozilEtLS Liberalis, a Greek grammarian, 
probably lived in the reign of the Antonines, about 
A. D. 347, and wrote a w'ork on Metamorphoses 
(Meraiiop<pS<rsa>v crvmytayl}) in 41 chapters, which 
is extant. — Ediiicm : hy Verheyk, Lugi Bat, 
1774 j by Koch, Lips. 1832 ; by Westermann, 
in his Paradoisographi, Bmnsv. 1838. 

Antonius. 1 M., the orator, bom b. c. 143 ; 
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»ely rhetorical He was an enemy to all s^cu- 
ion, and thus was opposed to Plato, whom be 
acked/fiirbo,s1y in. one of bis dialogues.’ His' 
ilosophical system wasVeonfined almost entirely 
ethies, ;and he taught that virtue is the sole thing 
;essan% He slio wed his contempt of ail the 
niries and outward comforts of life by his mean 
tliinjr and hard fare. From his school the Stoics 


distinguished orator, supported the party of Sulla, 
and put to death by order of young Marius in 
82 . His daughter Antiatia w'as married- to Pora- 
peiaa ^lagniis. 

AntiBtlw Iiabeo. [Labeo.]:' 
laiistiiiB Vitnis. [Vbtus.]- ' ■ - 

Antataurus Avrlravpos : A&DaffJi}^ 7S^ chmi 
of moimtains, which strikes off N.E. from the main 
chain of the Taurus on the S. border of Cappadocia, 
in the centre of which district it turns to the E. 
and runs ftarallel to the Taurus as far as the Eu- 
pbates.. Its avemg-e height exceeds ■ that of the 
Taurus j and one of: its summits,. Mount Argaeus, 
near Mazaea, is the loftiest mountain of Asia- Minor. 

Antinm (Antias : Torre or Porto d'’ Anzo% a 
very ancient town of Latium on a rocky promontory 
running out some distance into the Tyrrhenian sea. 
It vms founded hy Tyrrhenians and Pelasgians, and 
in earlier and even later times was rioted for its 
piracy. Although united hy Tarquiniiis Superbus 
to the Latin League, it generally sided with the 
Volscians against Rome. It was taken by the 
Romans in B. c. 468, and a colony was sent thither, 
but it revolted, was taken a second time by the 
Homans in B. c. 338, was deprived of all its ships, 
the beaks of which {Rostra) served to ornament the 
platform of the speakers in the Roman forum, was 
forbidden to have any ships in future, and received 
another Roman colony. But it gradually recovered 
its former importance, was allowed in course of 
time again to be used as a seaport, and in the latter 
ti^« of the republic and under the empire, became 
a favourite residence of many of the Roman nobles 
and emperors. The emperor Nero was bom here, 
mi in tfae remains of bis place the celebrated 
Apollo- Belvedere was found. Antium possessed a 
celebrated temple of Fortune (0 Btoo, pfraiumqzm 
IJor. Garm. i. 35), of Aesculapius, 
and at the port of Ceno, » Httl© to the E. of Antium, 
a temple of Neptune, on which account the place 
m fmw called Netium, 

Bwtlow [EnsTio.] 

Antonia. 1. Major^ elder daughter of M. An- 
tonia* am,d Octavia,, hoslmnd of L. Bomitius Aheno- 
barbus, and mother of Cn. Bomitius, the fatoer of 
the emperor Nera Tacitus calls this Antonia the 
younger daughter. 2, ilifisor, younger sister of 
the preceding, husband of Dnisus, the brother of 
the emperor Tiberius, and mother of Oermankus, 
the father of the emperor Caligula, of Livia or Li- 
viiia, and of the emperor Ckudius. She died a. d, 
38, soon after the accession of her grandson Cali- 
gula. She was celebrated for her beauty,^ virtue, , 
and chastity, «— • 3. Daughter of the empenm Clan- ’ 
dius, married first to Pompeius Magnu% and .after- 
wards to Faustus Sulla. Nero wished to marry 
her after the death of his wife Poppaea, A. ». BB; 
and on her refusal he caused her to be put to death 
on a charge of treason. 
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.'{gainst tlie pirates in Cilicia; consul in 99 ;'.and 
censor in 97* He ‘belonged to Su,lia'’s party,"aiid' 
■was niit to deatb br iMariiis and Cinna when tbey 
entered Rome in o7 : his head was cut off and 
placed on the Rostra. Cicero mentions him. and L. 
(R-assiis as th.e most distinguished orators of their 
aje ; and he is introduced as one of the speakers 
ill Cicero's Z>e Orc//o/r. — 2. M., siirnamed Cre- i 
a-icr:>, elder son of tlie orator^ and father of the- ; 
iriumvir, was praetor in 7v5, and received the com- ■ 
maud of the fleet and all the coasts of the Medi- h 
terninean, in order to clear the sea of pirates ; hut ; 
he did not succeed in his object, and used Hs power ; 
to plunder the provinces. He died shortly after- 
wards in Crete, and was called Crefieus in derision. ; 

3. C., younger son of the orator, and uncle of 
tlie triumvir, was expelled the senate in 70, and 
was the colleague of Cicero in the pnietorship (65) 
and consulship (63). He was one of Catiline’s 
conspirators, but deserted the latter by Cicero’s 
promising him the province of Macedonia. He 
had to lead an army against Catiline, but imudlling 
to fight against his former friend, he gave the com- 
mand on the day of battle to his legate, M. Petreius. 
At the conclusion of the war Antony went into his 
province, which he plundered shamefully ; and on 
his return to Rome in 59 was accused both of 
taking part in Catiline’s conspiracy and of extortion 
in his province. He was defended by Cicero, but 
was condemned, and retired to the island of Ce- 
phallenia. He was subsequently recalled, probaldy' 
by Caesar, and was in Rome at the beginning of 
4*4. — 4. M., the Triumvir, was son of No. 2. and 
Julia, the sister of L. Julius Caesar, consul in 64, 
and was born about 83. His father died while he 
was still young, and he was brought up by Cornelius 
Lentulus, who married his mother Julia, and who 
was put to death hj^ Cicero in 63 as one of Cati- 
line’s conspirators : whence he became a personal 
enemy of Cicero. Antony indulged in his earliest 
youth in every kind of dissipation, and his affairs 
soon became deeply involved, tn 58 he went to 
Syria, where he served with distinction under A. 
Gabinius. He took part in the campaigns against 
Aristobiilus in Palestine (57, 56), and in the re- 
storation of Ptolemy Auletes to Egypt in 55. In 
54 he wont to Caesar in Gaul, and by the induence 
of the latter was elected quaestor. As quaestor 
(52) he returned to Gaul, and served under Caesar 
for the next two years (52, SI). He returned to 
Borne in 50, and became one of the most active 
partizans of Caesar. He was tribune of the plebs 
in 49, and in January fled to Caesar’s camp in 
Cisalpine Gaul, after putting his veto- upon the de- 
cree of the senate which deprived Caesar of his 
command. He accompanied Caesar in his victo- 
rious march into Italy, and was left by Caesar in 
the command of Italy, while the latter carried on 
the war in Spain. In 48 Antony -was present at 
the battle of Pharsalia, where he commanded the 
left wing ; and in 47 he was again left in the com- 
mand of Italy during Caesar’s absence in Africa. 
In 44 he was consul with Caesar, when he offered 
him the kingly diadem at the festival of the Luper- 
calia. After Caesar’s murder on the 15th of 
March, Antony endeavoured to succeed to his 
power. He therefore used every means to appear 
as his representative ; he pronounced the speech 
over Caesar’s body and read his will to the people .f 
and he also obtained the papers and private pro^ 
party of Caesar. But he Wnd a new and imexr- 
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. peeled-' rival in 'young OctavianiM, the adopted son 
■ and great-nephew of the dictator, who came irom 
Apollonia' to- Borne, assumed the nairie of Caesar, 
and -at ■ -first -joined the senate in order to cruish 
■Antony. Towards the end of the year Antony 
proceeded to Cisalpine Gaul, %vhii*fs had been 
previously granted him by the senate ; but Dec. 

' Brutus - refused to surrender the provijiw to An- 
tony and threw himself into iMutiiui, where he was 
. besieged, by' Antony. The senate apiirnvcd of the 
conduct of Brutus, declared Antony a pul die enemy, 
and entrusted the conduct of the 'war rrjuiiist him 
to Octavianus. Antony was dcfeareil n.t' tlie battle 
of Miitina, in April 43, and was obliged to cross 
the Alps. Both the consuls, howoverriiad fallen, 
and the senate now beghii to show thoir jealousy 
of Octavianus. Meantime Antony was joined Isy 
Lepidus w'ith a poweriul army : Octavianus be- 
came reconciled to Antony ; and it was agreed, 
that the government of the state should be vested 
in Antony, Octavianus, and Le]ndus, under tlie 
title of Trimywiri TidimhUcaeComiiimndae^ for the 
next 5 years. The mutual enemies of each w'ere 
proscribed, and in the numerous executions that 
folkrwcd, Cicero, who had attacked Antony in 
the most unmeasured marmor in his PkUippia 
Oratkms, fell a victim to Antony. In 42 Antony 
and Octavianus crushed the rcjmblicau party by 
the battle of Philippi, in which Brutus and Cassius 
fell. Antony then -went to Asia, which he had 
received as his share of the Roman vv'orld. In 
; Cilicia he met with Cleopatra, and followed her to 
I captive to her charms. In 41 Fiilvia, the 

I wife of Antonyr, and his brother L. Antonins, made 
w'ar upon Octavianus in Italy. Antony prepared 
i to support his relatives, but the war was brought 
! to a close at the beginning of 40, before Antony 
'i could reach Italy. The opportune death of Fulvia 
I facilitated the reconciliation of Antony and Octa- 
I vianus, which was cemented by Antony marrying 
' Octavia, the sister of Oetaviunns. Antony re- 
; mained in Italy till 39, wdien the triumvirs con- 
' eluded a peace wdth Sext Pompey, and he after- 
, wards went to his provinces in the East. In this 
year and the following Ventidius, the lieutenant 
of Antony, defeated the Parthians. In 37 Antony 
; crossed over to Italy, when the triumvirate was 
! renewed for 5 years. He then returned to 
the East, and shortly afterwards sent Octavia 
back to her brother, and surrendered himself en- 
tirely to the charms of Cleopatra. In 36 he in- 
vaded Parthia, but he lost a great number of his 
troops, and was obliged to retreat He w’as more 
successful in his invasion of Armenia in 34, for ho 
obtained possession of the person of Artavasdes, 
the Armenian king, and carried him to Alexandria. 
Antony now laid aside entirely tlie character of a 
Roman citizen, and assumed the pomp and eere- 
! many of an Eastern despot. His conduct, and the 
j unbounded influence which Cleopatra had acquired 
I over him, alienated many of his friends and sup- 
porters ; and Octavianus thought that the time had 
now come for crushing his rival. The contest was 
i decided by the m'emorable ’bit -AWten, 

i S^tember 2nd, SI, in wMch was 

' completely defeated. Anteiyi,' by 

! Cl?epafra- fied 'AlelwdA hfe'pht an 
' his 'own lllb M’ite 'whiwin^ year (SO), 

i O'ctwitelB apiafel tie city. — K 
I'lplj' brother' praetor m Mwe- 
I In 4% lii of H, Brutus in 
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43, aii5 wm pat to death by Brutus in 42, to re- 
Tenge the murder of Cicero, •—•6. X., youngest 
brother of the trioniTir, was consul in 4i, when he 
engaged in war against Octavianus at the instiga- 
tion of Fulvia, his brothers wife. He was unable 
to resist Octavianus, and threw himself into the 
town of Perasia, which he was obliged to surrender 
in the following year ; henee the war is usually 
called that ot Perusia. His life was spared, and 
he was afterwards appointed by Octavianus to the 
command of Iberia. Cicero draw’s a frightful pic- 
ture of Lucius’ character. He calls him a gladiator 
and a robber, and heaps upon him every term of 
reproach and contempt Much of this is of 
course exaggeration. — • 7. M., called hy the 
Oreek winters Aufyllm^ which is probably only a 
corrupt form of Antonillus (young Antonins), elder 
son of the triumvir b^” Fulvia, ivas executed by 
order of Octavianus, after tlie death of his father 
in 30 . --“ 8 . Julus, younger son of the triumvir by 
Fulvia, was brought up by his step-mother Octavia 
at Rome, and received great marks of favour from 
Augustus. He was consul in b. c. 10, but was put 
to death in 2, in consequence of his adulterous in- 
tercourse wdth Julia, the daughter of Augustus. 
Aatdafim Felix. . [Felix.] ] 

Antdnlus Musa. . [Musa.] 

Aatdafus Primus. [ Primus J 
Antron (Avrpdw and ol ^Avrp&ves : *Avrp(linos : 
Fmm)^ a town in Phthiotis in Thessaly, at the en- 
trance of the Sinus Maliaciis. 

Antannacum {AiidernojcJi)^ a town of the Ubii 
on the Rhine. 

Anubis ('Avov§t%)^ an Egyptian divinity, wor- 
shipped in the form of a human being with a dog’s 
head. He was originally worshipped simply as 
the representative of the dog, which animal, like 
the cat, w'as sacred in Egypt ; but his worship was 
subsapuently mixed up with other religious systems, 
and Anubis thus assumed a symbolical or astrono- 
mical character, at least with the learned. His 
worship prevailed throughout Egypt, but he w’as 
most honoured at Cynopolis in middle Egypt. Later 
myth# rekto that Anubis was the son of Osiris and 
Wphthys, born after the death of bis father j and 
that Isis brought Mm up, and made him her guard 
and compsmion, who thus performed to her the 
ita«e »rv»e that dogs perform to men. In the 
temples of Egypt Anubis seems to have been re- 
presented as the guard of other gods, and the place 
In the front of a temple was particularly ^red to 
him. The Gren^ks identified him with their own i 
Hermes, and thus speak of Flennanuphis in the 
manner as of Zeus Ammon. His worship 
wai itlwdu(!»d at Rome towards the end of the re- 
public, and under the empire spread very widely 
both la Greece and at Rome. 

Awur. ITaebacina.] 

Aaxiirus, an Italian divinity, who was wor- 
ihjpped magrovenear Anxur (Tarxadna) together 
with Feronia. Ha was regarded as a youthful Ju- 
piter, and Feronia as Juno. On coins his name 
appears as Axur or Anxur. 

Anysis (’'Ayucir), an ancient king of Egypt, in 
w’hose rs;%n Egypt was invaded by the Ethiopians 
■under their king Sabaco. 

AsxfiM of Tegea, the authoress of se- 

veral epigrams in the Greek Anthology, flourished 
about B. c. 700, and not 300, as is usually sup- 
posed. The epigrams are for the most part in the 
«f the ancient Boric choral songs. 
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Anytus CAt^uros), a -wealthy Athenian, son of 
Anthemioii, the most infiuentiaf and fonnidablc of 
the accusers of Socrates, u. c. 3.00 (hence Socrates 
is called A??iJti reus^ Hor. Sat. ii. 4. 3). He was a 
leading man of the democratical party, and took an 
active part, along with Thrasybulus, in the over- 
throw of the 30 Tyrants, The Athenians, having 
repented of their* condemnation of Socrates, sent 
Anytus into banishment. 

Aon (’'Awv), son of Poseidon, and an ancient 
Boeotian hero, from whom the Aones, an ancient 
race in Boeotia, were believed to have derived 
their name. Aowa was the name of the part of 
Boeotia, near Phocis, in which -were Mount Helicon 
and the fountain Aganippe {Aonkic aquae., Ov. 
AW. iii. 456). The Muses are also called 
since they frequented Helicon and the fountain of 
Aganippe. (Ov. Afet. v. 333.) 

Aouides. [Aox.] 

Aorsi ("Aoperoi) or Adorsi, a powerful people of 
Asiatic Sarmatia, who appear to have had their 
original settlements on the N.E. of the Caspian, but 
are chiefly found between the Pains Maeotis (Sea 
i of Azof) and the Caspian, to the S.E. of the river 
' Tanais {Do7i\ w’hence they spread far into Euro- 
I poan Sarmatia. They carried on a considerable 
i traffic in Babylonian merchandise, which they 
fetched on camels out of Media and Armenia. 

Aous or Aeas fA^os or Alas: Viosa., Viussa., 
or Vovtma)^ the principal river of the Greek part 
of Illyriciim, rises in M. Laemon, the N. part of Pin- 
dus, and flows into the Ionian sea near Apollonia. 

Apamea or -ia fAirdix^ia : ’ATra^teds, Aparaens, 
-Gnus, -ensis), the name of several Asiatic cities, 
three of which were founded by Seleucus I, Nica- 
tor,_aud named in honour of his wife Apama. 1. 
A. aA Orontem (Famiah), the capital of the Sy- 
rian province Apamene, and, under the Romans, of 
Syria Secunda, was built by Seleucus Nicator on 
the site of the older city of Pella, in a very strong 
position on the river Orontes or Axius, the citadel 
being on the left (W.) bank of the river, and the 
city on the right. It was surrounded by rich pas- 
tures, in which Seleucus kept a splendid stud of 
horses and 500 elephants.-— 2. In Osroene in 
Mesopotamia (Zktlasir)^ a town built by Seleucus 
Nicator on the E. bank of the Euphrates, opposite 
to Zeugma, with which it was connected by a 
bridge, commanded by a castle, called Seleiicia. 
In Pliny’s time (a. d. 77) it was only a ruin. — 

3. A. Cibotus or ad Maeandium (*A. -jf Ki§wT<5r, 
or TTphs MeuapSpov), a great city of Phrygia, on 
the Maeander, close above its confluence with the 

I Marsyas. It was built by Antiochus I. Soter, 

; who named it in honour of his mother Apama, and 
peopled it with the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
Celaenae. It became one of the greatest cities of 
Asia within the Euphrates ; and under the Romans 
it was the seat of a Conventus Juridicus. Tim 
' surrounding country, watered by the Maeander 
and its tributaries, was called Apamena Regio. — 

4. A. Myrieon, in Bithynia. [Myrlea.] — 5. A 
town built by Antiochus Soter, in the district of 

' Assyria called Sittacene, at the junction of the 
i Tigris with the Royal Canal which connected the 
.Tigris with the Euphrates, and at the N. extremity 
of the island called Mesene, which was formed by 
this canal and the 2 rivers,— 6. A. Mesenes 
(Eorna), in Babylonia, at the S.. point of the same 
island of Mesene, and at the junction of the Tigris 
and Euphrates. — 7. A. Rhsgiajis (A. 'sph ‘Pfu 
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7 ars )5 a Greek city in the district of Clioarene in i 
Parthia (formerly in Media), S. of the Caspian 
Gates..". 

Apelles (’AffeAXiis), the most celebrated of 
Grecian painters, was bom, most probably, at 
Colophon in Ionia, though some ancient writers 
call him a Coan and others an Ephesian. He was 
the contemporary and friend of Alexander the 
Great (b- c. 336— whom he probably ac- 
companied to Asia, and who entertained so high 
an opinion of him, that he was the only person 
whom Alexander would permit to take his por- 
trait. After Alexander's death he appears to have 
travelled through the western pirts of Asia. Being 
driven by a stonn to Alexandria, after the as- 
sumption of the regal title by Ptolemy (b. c. 306), 
whose favour he had not gained while he was 
with Alexander, his rivals laid a plot to ruin him, 
which he defeated by an ingenious use cf his skill 
in drawing. We are not told w'hen or where he 
died. Throughout his life Apelles laboured to 
improve himself, especially in drawing, which he 
never spent a day without practising. Hence the 
proverb JVuI!/a dm h'/iea. A list of his works 
is given by Pliny (rxxv, 36). They are for the 
most part single figures, or groups of a very few 
figures. Of his portraits the most celebrated was 
that of Alexander wielding a thunderbolt ; hut the 
most admired of all his pictures was the “ Venus 
Anadyomene ” (tj ayadvo/ueP7]^A<ppoSiT7j),orVeTius 
rising out of the sezi. The goddess was winging 
her hair, and the falling drops of water formed a 
transparent silver veil around her form. He com- 
menced tmdther picture of Venus, which he in- 
tended should surpass the Venus Anadyomene, but 
which he left unfinished at his death. 

Apellicon (‘ATreXXtKw*'), of Teos, a Peripatetic 
philosopher and great collector of books. His va- 
luable library at Athens, containing the autographs 
of Aristotle's works, was carried to Rome by Sulla 
(b. c. 33) : Apellicon had died ■ jnst before. 

Apfi Tmmt ig Mons (d ^ATre'yt'iyos and rh ’Attcj/- 
yiyou probably from the Celtic Pen ‘‘a 

height"), the J2'>enmnes, a chain of mountains 
which runs throughout Italy from N. to S., and 
forms the backbone of the peninsula. It is a con- 
tinuation of the Maritime Alps [AlpesJ, begins 
near Genua, and ends at the Sicilian sea, and 
throughout its whole course sends off numerous 
branches in all directions. It rises to its greatest 
height in the country of the Sabines, where one of 
its points (now Monte Como) is £)521 feet above 
the sea ; and further S., at the boundaries of 
Samnium, Apulia, and Lucania, it divides into two 
main branches, one of which runs E. through Apu- 
lia and Calabria, and terminates at the Salentine 
promontory, and the other W. through Bruttium, 
terminating apparently at Rhegiura and the straits 
of Messina, but in reality continued throughout 
Sicily. The greater part of the Apennines is com- 
posed of limestone, abounding in numerous caverns 
and recesses, which in ancient as well as modem 
times were the resort of numerous robbers : the 
highest points of the mountains are covered wdth 
snow, even during most of the summer {nimli mr- 
lice se attolletis Apenntnm, Virg. Aen. xii. 703)* 

SE, Aper, a Roman orator and a native of Gaul, 
rose by his eloquence to the rank of quaestor,, tri- 
bune, and praetor, successively. He is one of the 
speakers in the Dialogue de 07 'aiorihm, attributed 
'to Tadttis. , 
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i Aper, Arrius, praetorian prefect, and sr.n-iii- 
law of the emperor Numerian, whoiii he was said 
to have murdered : he was himself put to death by 
Diocletian on his accession in A. d. '23-1 . 

Aperaatia, a town and di^^rict of Aetolia near 
the Achelous, inhabited by the Aporantii. 

Apesas {^Attja-as: Fuka?), a moiintam on the 
borders of Phliasia and Argolis, with a temple of 
Zeus, who was hence calkd JncHadiun^ and to^ 
whom Perseus here first sacrificed. 

Aphaca {ra''A<paKa: Jjh a town of Coeh*- 
Syria, between Heliopolis and Myblus, celebrated 
for the worship and oracle of Aphrodite Aphadtis 

CAtpCCKlTiS), 

Aphareus (’A<papsvs), son of the ilesseoian- 
king Perieres and Gorgophone, and founder of the 
town of Arene in Messenia, which he called after 
his wife. His two sons Idas and Lynceus, the 
Apkaretidm (ApmrBia proks^ Ov. Met viii. 604 j, 
are celebrated for their fight with the Dioscuri, 
w'liich is described by Pindar. (Ae?n. x. Hi.) 
—2. An Athenian orator and tragic poet, flourished 
B. c. 36,9 — 34*2. After the death of his father, his 
mother married the orator Isocrates, who adopted 
Aphareus as his son. He wrote 35 or 37 tragedies, 
and gained 4 prizes. 

Aphetae (^A(piraL and ^A<l>eral : 'A^eratos), a 
sea-port and promontory of Thessaly, at the en- 
trance of the Sinus Maliacus, from which the ship 
Argo is said to have sailed. 

Aphidas (’A^e/Sax), son of Areas, obtained 
from his father Tegea and the surrounding terri- 
tory. He had a son, Aleus. 

Aphidna ( and "'Aeptduai : ^Acpidvcuos)^ 
an Attic derails not far from Decelea, originally be- 
longed to the tribe Aeantis, afterwards to Leonti?, 
and last to Hadrianis. It was in ancient times one 
of the 1*2 towns and districts into which Cecrops is 
said to have divided Attica : in it Theseus con- 
cealed Helen, but her brothers Castor and Pollux 
took the place and rescued their sister. 

Apkrodisias {*A<ppodiaia9 • "Acppodicnevs : Aphro- 
disiensis), the name of several places famous for 
the worship of Aphrodite. 1. A. Cariae (Gheira^ 
Ru.), on the site of an old town of the Leleges, 
named Ninoe; under the Romans a free city 
and asylum, and a flourishing school of art— 2. 
Veneris Oppidum (Porto Cavalkre)^ a town, har- 
bour, and island, on the coast of Cilicia, opposite 
to Cyprus. — 3. A town, harbour, and island, on 
the coast of Cyreuaica in N. Africa.— 4. See 
Gades. 

Aphrodite (^Aeppodirr}), one of thegreat divinities 
of the Greeks, the goddess of love and beauty. In 
the Iliad she is represented as the daughter of 
Zeus and Dione, and in later traditions as a daughter 
of Cronos and Euonyme, or of Uranus and He- 
mera ; but the poets most frequently relate that 
she was sprung from the foam (atppds) of the sea, 
w'hence they derive her name- She is commonly 
represented as the wife of Hephaestus; but she 
proved faithless to her husband, and was in love 
with Ares, the god of W'ar, to whom slie bore 
Phobos, Deimos, j&arthoiiia, and, according to later 
traditions, Eros and Anteros also. She also loved 
the gods Dionysus, Hermes, and Poseidon, and the 
jnortals Akchishs, Abqmjs,, afed She sur- 
pass^, ail the othw l»auty,«itd hence 

receiwd the prke c€ P»ls. She like- 

^ beauty and invincible 

whoWat wo®e her magic girdle. 
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immediately became an object of love and desire. 
In tbe Tcge table kingdom the myrtle, rose, apple, 
poppy, & c., were sacred to her, T he animals sacred 
to her, which arc often mentioned as drawing her 
chariot or serving as her messengers, are , .the spar- 
row, the dove, the swan, the swallow, and a bird 
called iynx. The planet Venus and the, spring- 
month of April \yere likewise sacred to her. The 
principal places of her worship in Greece were the 
islands of Cyprus and Cythera. The sacrifices 
offered to her consisted mostly of incense and gar- 
lands of flowers, but in some places animals were 
sacrificed to her. Respecting her festivals, see 
Diet, of Aiiiiq. art. Adonia, Anagogia^ Aphro- 
disia^ Caiagogia. Her worship was of Eastern ori- 
gin, and probably introduced by the Phoenicians 
to the islands of Cyprus, Cythera, and others, from 
whence it spread all over Greece. She appears to 
have been originally identical with Astarte, called 
by the Hebrews Ashtoreth, and her connection 
with Adonis clearly points to Syria. Respecting 
the Roman goddess Venus, see Venus. 

Aphroditopoiis {'Acppodkrjs tt^Azs), the name, 
of several cities in Egypt. 1. In Lower Egypt : 
(1) In the jSfomos Leontopolites, in the Delta, be- 
tween Arthribis and Leontopolis : (2) {ChyUn-el- 
Koum) in the Nomos Prosopites, in the Delta, on 
a navigable branch of the Nile, between Naucratis 
and Sais ; probablj' the same as Atarbechis, which 
is an Egyptian name of the same meaning as the 
Greek Aphroditopoiis. — 2. In Middle Egypt or 
Heptanomis, {Atfyh) a considerable city on the E. 
bank of the Nile ; the chief city of the Nomos 
Aphroditopolites. «— 3. In Upper Egypt, or the 
Thebais : (1) Veneris Oppidum (Tacto), a little 
way from the W. bank of the Nile ; the chief city 
of the Nomns Aphroditopoiis : (2) In the Nomos 
Hennonthites {Dch\ N.'VV. of Esneh), on the W. 
bank of the Nile. 

Aphthonius ^A^dSpios), of Antioch, a Greek 
rhetorician, lived about a. n. 315, and wrote the 
introduction, to the study of rhetoric, entitled JPro- 
ggmnasmala {'Kpojvfj.vdcrij.ara). It was constructed i 
on the basis of the Frogymnasmaia cA Hermogenes, 
and became so popular that it was used as the 
common school-book in this branch of education 
for several centuries. On the revival of letters it 
recovered its ancient popularity, and during, the 
16th and 17th centuries was used everywhere, but 
more especially in Germany, as the text-book for ■ 
fhetoric. The number of editions and translations 
which were published during that period is, greater 
than that of any other ancient writer. The best 
edition is in Walz’s Blteto^'es Graeco vol. i, Aph- - 
thonius also wrote some Acsopic fables, which are 1 
extant 

Aphytis (‘AfpvTis ; Aihyto), a town in the pen- 
insula Pallene in Macedonia, with a celebrated 
temple and omcle of Jupiter Ammon. 

Apia (*A7r/c£, sc. 7 ^ ), the Apian land, an ancient 
name of Peloponnesus, especially Argolis, said to 
have been so called ffom Apis, a mythical king of 
Argos. 

Apicata, wife of Sejanusj^was divorced by him, 
A. D. 23 , after she liad borne him three children, 
and put an end to her own life on the execution of 
Sejanus in 31 . 

Apiciug, the name of three notorious gluttons. 
—“1. The first lived in the time of Sulla, and is 
said to have procured the condemnation of Rutilius 
Rufus, B. c. The second and most re- 
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nowned, Af. G(A)ius A2)ioius, fiourished under Ti- 
berius. After squandering upwards of 300,000 
pounds upon his stomach, he found that little more 
than 80,000 remained ; upon which, despairing of 
being able to satisfy the cravings of hunger from 
such a pittance, he forthwith hanged himsrifi Rut 
he was not forgotten. Sundry cakes {Apicia) and 
sauces long kept alive his memory ; Apion, the 
grammarian, composed a work upon his luxurious 
labours, and his name passed into a proverb in all 
matters connected with tlie pleasures of the tabic. 
■—3. A contemporary of Trajan, sent to this em- 
peror, when he was in Parthia, fresli oysters, pre- 
served by a skilful process of his own. — The trea- 
tise we now possess, bearing the title Cakiji 
Apicii de Opsoniis et Condimentis, sive de lie Cidi-- 
naria, Lihvi decern, is a sort of Cook and Confec- 
tioner’s Manual, containing a multitude of receipts 
for cookery. It was probably compiled at a late 
period by some one who prefixed the name of 
Apicius, in order to insure the circulation of his 
book. — Editions. By Almeloveen, Amstelod. 170D, 
and by Bernhold, Ansbach. 1800. 

Apidanus (^AinZavds, Ion. ’HTriSai/es'), a river 
in Thessaly, which flows into the Enipeus near 
Pharsalus. 

Apioiae, a town of Latium, destroyed by Tar- 
quinius Priscus. 

Apion i^Amm), a Greek grammarian, and a 
native of Oasis in Egypt, studied at Alexandria, 
and taught rhetoric at Rome in the reigns of Ti- 
berius and Claudius. In the reign of Caligula he 
left Rome, and in a. n. 38 lie was sent by tlie in* 
habitants of Alexandria at the head of an embassy 
to Caligula to bring forward complaints against tlie 
Jews residing in their city. Apion was the author 
of many works, all of which are now lost. Of 
these the most celebrated were upon the Homeric 
poems. He is said not only to have made the 
best recension of the text of the poems, but to 
have written explanations of phrases and words in 
the form of a Dictionary (ki^eis 'Opripimi), He 
also wrote a work on Egypt in 5 books, and a 
work against the Jews, to which Josephus replied 
in his treatise Against Apion. 

Apion, Ptolemaeus. [Ptolemaeus, Apion.] 

Apis 1. Son of Phoroneus and Lao- 

dice, king of Argos, from whom Peloponnesus was 
called Apia : he ruled tyrannically, and was killed 
by Thelxion and Telchis.— -2. The Bull of Mem- 
phis, worshipped with the greatest reverence as a 
god among the Egyptians. The Egyptians believed 
that he was the offspring of a young cow, fructified 
by a ray from heaven. There were certain signs 
by which he was recognised to be the god. It was 
requisite that be should be quite black, have a 
white square mark on the forehead, on liis back a 
figure similar to that of an eagle, have two kinds of 
hair in his tail, and on his tongue a knot resembling 
an insect called cantliarus. When all these signs 
were discovered, the animal was consecrated with 
great pomp, and was conveyed to Alemphis, where 
he had a splendid residence, containing extensive 
walks and courts for his amusement. His birth- 
day, which was celebrated every year, was bis 
most solemn festival ; it was a day of rejoicing for 
all Ep^pt. The god was allowed to live only a 
certain number of years, probably 25. If be bad 
not died before the expiration of that period, 
he was killed and buried in a sacred well, the 
place of which was unknown except to the initiated. 
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X^ut if lie died a natural death, he was buried pub- 
licly and soleiniily ; and as liis birth filled all Egypt 
with joy and festivities, so his death threw the 
whole country into grief and mourning. The wor- 
ship of Apis was originally nothing but the simple 
w^orship of the bull ; but in the course of time the 
bull, like other animals, was regarded as a symbol, 
and Apis is hence identified with Osiris or the 
Sun, , ,, 

Apis (^ATns)y a city of Egypt, on the coast of 
the Mediterranean, on the border of the country 
towards Libya, about 1 0 stadia W. of Paraetoiiium ; 
celebrated for the worship of the god Apis. 

Apobathmi (*Axd§a0jUoO, a place in Argolis 
on the sea not far from Thyrea, where Danaus is 
said to have landed. 

Apodoti and Apodeotae (’AttoSwtoi and ’Atto- 
doToi% a people in the S.E. of Aetolia, between the 
Evenus and Xlylaethiis. 

Apollinaris, Sidonius. [Sidonius.] 

Apollinis Pr. {''A'k6KKu>vos &Kpoy : C. Zileeh or 
C. Farina)^ a promontory of Zengitana in N. Africa, 
forming the W. point of the Gulf of Carthage. 

Apollo (AttJaAwj/), one of the great divinities 
of the Greeks, son of Zeus and Leto and twin bro- 
ther of Artemis, was horn in the island of Delos, 
whither Leto had fled from the jealous Hera. 
[Leto.] After 9 days’ labour, the god was 
born under a palm or olive tree at the foot of 
mount Cynthus, and was fed by Themis with am- 
brosia and nectar. The powers ascribed to Apollo 
are apparently of different kinds, but all are con- 
nected with one another, and may be said to be 
only ramifications of one and the same, as will 
be seen irom the following classification. He is — 
I. 27tc! c/oci who punishes^ whence some of the an- 
cients derived his name from k'KoKXvpi^ destroy. 
(Aesch. 1081.) As the god who punishes 
he is represented with bow and arrows, the gift of 
Hephaestus ; whence his epithets, eketros, l/caepyos, 
€icar7)§6Kos>f kKvtSto^os, and apyvpSro^os^ arciie- 
nens, &c. All sudden deaths were believed to be 
the effect of the arrows of Apollo ; and with them he 
sent the plague into the camp of the Greeks. — 2. 
The god who awards help a7id wards ojf evil. As 
he had the power of punishing men, so he was also 
able to deliver men, if duly propitiated : hence his 
epithets, a/ceViOs, d/cecrrwp, dAe^f/cafco:?, arevT’r^p, aTro- 
rpoTtaios, iiTiKoiipios, larpopavris^ opifer^ sahitifer^ 
&c. Erom his being the god who afforded help, he is 
the father of Aesculapius, the god of the healing art, 
and was also identified in later times with Paeeon, 
the god of the healing art in Plomer. [Paeeon.] 
— 3. The god of prophecy. Apollo exercised this 
power in his numerous oracles, and especially in 
that of Delphi. {Did. of A^it. art. Oraculum.) He 
had also the power of communicating the gift of 
prophecy both to gods and men, and all the ancient 
seers and prophets are placed in some relationship 
to him. — 4. Tim god of song and mztsic. We find 
him in the Iliad (i. 603) delighting the immortal 
gods with his phorminx ; and the Homeric bards 
derived their art of song either from Apollo or the 
Muses. Later traditions ascribed to Apollo even 
the invention of the flute and lyre, while it is rndte 
commonly related that he , received the lyre from 
Hermes. Hespecting his musical contests, see 
Mausyas, Midas. — 5. 27m god mho ^oteds ike 
flocks and cattle from vophs or 

a meadow or pasture land). There are in Homer 
only a few allusions to this feature in the character 

' ■' ',1 . ' ’ t . 
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of Apollo, but in later writers it assumes a very 
prominent form, and in the story of Apollo tending 
the flocks of Admetus at Pherae in Thessaly, the 
idea reaches its height. — 6. 27ie god who deRglm 
in the foundation of toinis and the e&tublishinejit of 
civil constitutions. Hence a town or a colony was 
never founded by the Greeks without consulting an 
oracle of Apollo, so that in every case he lieearae, as 
it were, their spiritual leader. — 7. The god of the Sztn, 
In Homer, Apollo and Helios, or the Sun, are perfectly 
distinct, and his identification with the Sun, thongli 
almost universal among later writers, was the result 
of later speculations and of foreign , chiefly Egyptian, 
influence. — Apollo had more influence upon the 
Greeks than any other god. It may safely be as- 
serted, that the Greeks would never have become 
what they were, without the worship of Apollo ; in 
him the brightest side of the Grecian mind is re- 
flected. Hespecting Ids festivals, see art. 

Jpollonia, Tkargelia, and others. — In the religion 
of the early Homans there is no trace of tlie u'or- 
ship of Apollo. The Homans became acquainted 
with this divinity through the Greeks, and adopted 
all their notions and ideas about him from the 
latter people. There is no doubt that the Homans 
knew of his worship among the Greeks at a very 
early time, and tradition says that they consultea 
his oracle at Delphi even before the expulsion of 
the kings. But the first time that we hear of his 
worship at Home is in b. c. 430, when, for the juir- 
pose of averting a plague, a temple was raised to 
him, and soon after dedicated by the consul, C. 
Julius. A second temple was built to him in 
350. During the second Punic war, in 212, the 
ludi Apollinarcs were instituted in his honour. 
(Did, of Ant. art. Ludi ApoUinares,) His worship, 
however, did not form a very prominent part in 
the religion of the Romans till the time of Augus- 
tus, who, after the battle of Actium, dedicated to 
him a portion of the spoils, built or embellished his 
temple at Actium, and founded a new one at Rome 
on the Palatine, and instituted quinquennial games 
at Actium. — The most beautiful and celebrated 
among the extant representations of Apollo are the 
Apollo Belvedere at Home, which was discovered 
in 1^03 at Rettuno and the Apollino at Florence. 
In the Apollo Belvedere, the god is represented 
with commanding but serene majesty ; sublime in- 
tellect and physical beauty are combined in the 
most wonderful manner. 

Apollocrates AnoKhoKpdrnis), elder son of 
Dionysius, the Y oungcr, was left by bis father in 
command of the island and citadel of Syracuse, but 
was compelled by famine to surrender them to 
Dion, about b. c. 354. 

ApoUodorus (^AtroKkddospos).*^!. Of AaipM- 
polls, one of the genemls of Alexander the .Grear, 
was intrusted in b. a 331, together -with Mfenes, 
with the administration of Babylon and of all the 
satrapies as far as Cilicia.— *3. Tyrant of Cas- 
sandxea (formerly Potidaea) in the peninsida of 
Pallene, obtained the supreme power in B.a. 373, 
and exercised it with the utmost cruelty. He was 
conquered and put to death by Antigonus Gonatas. 
—3. Of Carystus, a comic poet, probably lived 
B.a 300 — 260, and was one of the most distin- 
guished of the poets of the new Attic comedy. It 
was fifom him that Terence took his Hecyra and 
Phormio, — 4. Of CfeXa in Sicily, a comic poet 
and a contemporai’y of Menander, lived b. c. 340 — 

ApoRodo- 
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rus of Carvstus. — 5. A Grammarian of AtWs, 
son of Asclepiades, and pupil of Aristmclius and 
Panaetius, flourished about B. o. 140. He \vrote a 
ffreat number of works, all of which have perished 
with the exception of his Bibliotheca* This work 
consists of a books, and is by far the best among 
the extant works of the kind. It contains a well- 
arranged account of the mythology and. the 
age of Greece : it begins with the origin of the 
gods, and goes down to the time of Theseus, wlmn 
the work suddenly breaks olf. — Editions, Bj’" 
Hevne, Gottingen, 1803, 2d ed. ; by Clavier, Pans, 
1805, with a French translation and by >^ster- 
mann in the M^hograpld, Brunswick, 1843. Of the 
many other works of Apollodorus, one of the most im- j 
portant was a chronicle in iambic verses, comprising 
the history of 1040 years, from the destruction of 
Troy (1184) down to his own time, b.c. 143.-- 6. Of 
Pergamus, a Greek rhetorician, taught rhetoric at 
Apolionia in his advanced age, and had as a pupil the 
young Octavius, afterwards the emperor Augustus. 
—7. A painter of Athens, flourished about b. c. 
408, with whom commenced a new period in the 
historv of the art. Pie made a great advance in 
colouring, and invented chiaroscuro. 8. An ar- 
chitect of Dainascus, lived under Trajan and Ha- 
drian, by the latter of whom he was put to death. 

Apoll5llla (*A7roAAwv/a : *A 7 roAAwwaTr]s)- 1. 
(PoUina or Pollona), an important town in Illyria 
or New Epirus, not far from the mouth of the Aous, 
and 60 stadia from the sea. It was founded by 
the Corinthians and Corcyraeans, and was equally 
celebrated as a place of commerce and of learning ; 
many distinguished Romans, among others the 
young Octavius, afterwards the emperor Augustus, 
pursued their studies here. Persons travelling from 
Italy to Greece and the E., usually landed either at 
Apolionia or Dyrrhachium ; and the Via Egnatia, 
the great high road to the East, commenced at 
Apolionia or, according to others, at Dyrrhachium. 
[Egnatia Via,] — 2. {Polina), a tovvn in Mace- 
donia, on the Via Egnatia, between Thessalonica 
and Amphipolis, and S. of the lake of Bolbe.— -8. 
(Sizeboli), a town in Thrace on the Black Sea, with 
two harbours, a colony of Miletus, afterwards called 
Sozopolis, whence its modem name : it had a ce- 
lebrated temple of Apollo, from which Lucullus 
carried amy a colossus of this god, and erected it 1 
on the Ca|dtol at Rome.— 4. A castle or fortified j 
town of the Locri Ozolae, near Naupactus.’— 5.^ A 
town in Sicily, on the N. coast, of uncertain site. 
—6. (Ahtillionie), a town in Bithynia on the 
lake Apolloniatis, through which the river Rhyn- 
dacus flows.— 7. A town on the borders of Mysia 
and Lydia, between Pergamus and Sardis, — 8. 
A town in Palestina, between Caesarea and 
Joppa. — 9. A town in Assyria, in the district 
of Apolloniatis, through which the Belas or Bums 
(Diala) flows.— 10. (Marza Sttsa), a town in Cy- 
renaica and the harbour of Cyrene, one of the 5 
towns of the Pentapolis in Libya: it was the birth- 
place of Eratosthenes. 

Apollonis (^A-rroWaivh), a city in Lydia, be- 
tween Pergamus and Sardis, named after Apollonis, 
the mothcl’ of king Eumenes. It was one of the 
12 cities of Asia, which were destroyed by an 
earthquake in the reign of Tiberius (a, n, 1 7). 

Apollonius (^AmkXcavios), 1. Of Alabanda 
in Caria, a rhetorician, taught rhetoric at Rhodes, 
about s. a 100. He was a very distinguished 
teacher of rhetoric, and used to ridicule and despise 
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philosophy. He was surnamed o MaAa/cd?, and 
must be distinguished from the following. — 2. 

Of Alabanda, surnamed Molo, likewise a rheto- 
rician, taught rhetoric at Rhodes, and also dis- 
tinguished himself as a pleader in the courts of 
justice. In n. c. 81, when Sulla was dictator, 
Apollonius came to Rome as ambassador of tlie 
Rhodians, on which occasion Cicero heard him ; 
Cicero also received instruction from Apollonius 
at Rhodes a few years later. — 3. Son of Arche- 
bulus, a grammarian ot Alexandria, in the first 
century of the Christian aera, and a pupil of Bidy- 
mus. He wrote an Homeric Lexicon, which is 
still* extant, and though much interpolated, is a 
work of great value. EdzlioTis, By Villo^son, 
Paris, 1773 ; by H. Tollius, Lugd. Bat. 1788; 
and by Bekker, Berlin, 1833. — 4. Surnamed 
Byscolus, “ the ill-tempered,” a grammarian at 
Alexandria, in the reigns of Hadrian and Anto- 
ninus Pius (A. D. 117—161), taught at Rome as 
well as Alexandria. He and his son Herodianus 
are called by Priscian the greatest of all gramma- 
rians. Apollonius was the first who reduced gram- 
mar to any thing like a system. Of his numerous 
works only 4 are extant. 1. Uepl cvvrd^ews rov 
Xoyov p.€pcov, “ de Constructione Orationis,” or 
“ de Ordinatione sive Constructione Bictionum,” in 
4 books ; edited by Fr, Sylburg, Frankf. 1590, 
and by I. Bekker, Berlin, 1817. 2. Hepl ar- 

TtawjjdoLs, ** de Pronomine;” edited by I. Bekker, 
Berlin, 1814. 3. Tlfpl “ de Con- 

junctionibus,” and 4. Ilepl eTrt^pTj/xaTwv, de Ad- 
verbiis,” printed in Bekker’s A ^ieccioL ii. p, 477, 
&c. Among the works ascribed to Apollonius by 
Suidas there is one irepl Kar^^€V(riJ.4pr}s taroplas, 
on fictitious or forged histories : this has been er- 
roneously supposed to be the same as the extant 
work ‘IffToplai ^avgaffiai, wliich purports to be 
written by an Apollonius (published by Wester- 
mann, Paradoxograpld, Brunswick, 1839) ; but it 
is now admitted that the latter work was written 
by an Apollonius who is otherwise unknown. — 
5. Pergaeus, from Perga in Pamphylia, one of 
the greatest mathematicians of antiquity, commonly 
called the “ Great Geometer,” was educated at 
Alexandria under the successors of Euclid, and 
flourished about B. c. 250—220. His most im- 
portant work was a treatise on Conic Sections in 
8 bonks, of which the first 4, with the com- 
mentary of Eutocius, are extant in Greek ; and 
all but the eighth in Arabic. VTe have also 
introductorv lemmata to all the 8, by Pappus. 
Edited by Halley, “ Apoll. Perg. Conic. lib. viii., 
&c.,” Oxon. 1710, fol. The eighth book is a 
conjectural restoration founded on the introduc- 
tory lemmata of Pappus. — 6. Rhodiris, a poet and 
grammarian, son of Silleus or Illeus and Rhode,, 
was bom at Alexandria, or, according to one state- 
ment, at Naucratis, and flourished in the reigns of 
Ptolemy Philopator and Ptole’Aiy Epiphaiies (b. c- 
222 — 181). In his youth he was instructed^ by 
Callimachus ; but thej^ afterwards became bitter 
enemies. Their tastes were entirely different ; for 
Apollonius admired and imitated the simplicity of 
the ancient epic poets, and disliked and despised 
the artificial and leam&d poetry of Callimachus, 
When Apollonius read at Alexandria his poem on 
the Argonautic expedition {ArgonaHiica)t it did 
not meet with the approbation of the audience : he 
attributed its failure to the intrigties of Callima- 
chus, and revenged himself by writing a hitter epi- 
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APOLLONIUS. 

(Tram on CalUmachus which is still extant. {Anili. 
'Oruec, xi. 275.) Callimachus in return attacked 
Apollonius in his which was imitated by Ovid 
in a poem of the same name. Apollonius now left ’ 
Alexandria and went to Ehodes, where he taught 
rlietoric with so much success, that the Ehodians 
honoured him with their franchise : hence he was 
-called the Ehodian.” He afterwards returned 
lo Alexandria, where he read a revised edition of 
ImArgonmUca with great applause. He succeeded 
Ihntosthenes as chief librarian at Alexandria, in 
the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes, about b. c. 194, 
and appears to have held this office till his death. 
The Argonautkcii which consists of 4 books, and 
is still extant, gives a straightforward and simple 
description of the adventures of the Argonauts • it 
is a close imitation of the Homeric language and 
style, but exhibits marks of art and labour, and 
thus forms, notwithstanding its many resemblances, 
■a contrast with the natural and easy flow of the 
Homeric poems. Among the Eomans the work was 
much read, and P. Terentius VaiTO Atacinus acquired 
great reputation by his translation of it. The Argo- 
mmtiea. of Valerius Flaccus is only a free imitation of 
it — Editions. By Brunck, Argentorat. 1780 ; by 
G. Schaefer, Lips. 1810 — 18; by Wellauer, Lips. 

1 828. Apollonius wrote several other works which 
are now lost. — 7. Tyanensis or Tyanaeus, Le. 
of Tyana in Cappadocia, a Pythagorean philosopher, 
was bom about 4 years before the Christian aera. 
At a period when there was a general belief in 
magical powers, it would appear that Apollonius 
-obtained greatinfluence by pretending to them ; and 
we may believe that his Life by Philostratus gives 
iu just idea of his character and reputation, how- 
ever inconsistent in its facts, and absurd in its 
marvels. Apollonius, according to Philostratus, 
was of noble ancestry, and studied first under Eu- 
thydemus, of Tarsus ; but, being disgusted at the 
luxury of the inhabitants, he retired to the neigh- 
bouring town of Aegae, where he studied the whole 
circle of the Platonic, Sceptic, Epicurean, and Peri- 
patetic philosophy, and ended by giving his pre- 
Terence to the Pythagorean. He devoted himself to 
the strictest asceticism, and subsequently travelled 
throughout the East, visiting Nineveh, Babylon, 
.imd India. On his return to Asia Minor, we first 
hear of his pretensions to miraculous power, founded, 
as it would seem, on the possession of some divine 
knowledge derived from the East. From Ionia he 
-crossed over into Greece, and from thence to Home, 
where he arrived just after an edict against magi- 
-cians had been issued by Nero. He accordingly 
remained only a short time at Eome, and next 
went to Spain and Africa ; at Alexandria he was 
•of assistance to Vespasian, who was preparing to 
.seize the empii-e. The last journey of Apollonius 
was to Ethiopia, whence he returned to settle in 
the Ionian cities. On the accession of Lomitian, 
Apollonius was accused of exciting an insurrection 
against the tyrant: he voluntarily surrendered 
himself and appeared at Eome beifore the emperor : 
but as his destruction seemed impending, be escaped 
by the exertion of his supernatural powers. ' The 
last years of his life were spent at Ephesus, where 
he is said to have proclaimed the death of the ty- 
mnt Bomitkn at the instant it took place. Many 
of the wonders, which Philostratus relates in con- 
nection with Apollonius, curiously coincide with 
the Christian miracles- The proclamation of the 
birth of Apollonius to his mother by Piotens, ;i^4 
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the incarnation of Proteus himself, the chorus of 
swans which sang for joy on the occasion, the cast- 
ing out of devils, raising the dead, and healing the 
sick, the sudden disappearances and reappearances 
of Apollonius, his adventures in the cave of Tro- 
phonius, anji the sacred voice which called him at 
his death, to which may he added his claim as a 
teacher having authority to reform the world — 
cannot fail to suggest the parallel passages in the 
Gospel history. We know, too, that Apollo iiins 
was one among many rivals set up by the Eclectics 
to our Saviour, an attempt renewed by the English 
freethinkers Blount and Lord Herbert. Stifi it 
must be allowed that the resemblances are very 
general, and on the whole it seems probable that 
the life of Apollonius was not written with a con- 
troversial aim, as the resemblances, although real, 
only indicate that a few things were borrowed, and 
exhibit no trace of a systematic parallel, [Philo- 
stratus.] — 8. Of Tyre, a Stoic philosopher, 
who lived in the reign of Ptolemy Auletes, wrote 
a history of the Stoic philosophy from the time 
of Zeno. — 9- Apollonius and Tauriscus of 
Tralles, were two brothers, and the sculptors of 
the group which is commonly known as the Far- 
nese bull, representing the punishment of Dirce by 
Zethus and Araphion. [Dikce.] It was taken 
from Rhodes to Rome by Asinius PoUio, and after- 
wards placed in the baths of Caracalla, where it 
was dug up in the sixteenth century, and deposited 
in the F^arnese palace. It is now at Naples. Apol- 
lonius and Tauriscus probably flourished in the 
first century of the Christian aera, 

Apollophanes ATtoXXo^dvris)^ a poet of the 
old Attic comedy, of whose comedies a few frag- 
ments are extant, lived about b. c. 400. 

Aponus or Aponi Eons {Ahano\ warm medi- 
cinal springs, near Patavium, hence called Aquae 
Patavinae, were much frequented by the sick. 

Appia or Apia (’ATr^rtot, Awm), a city of Phry- 
gia Pacatiana. 

Appia Via, the most celebrated of the Homan 
roads {regina viarum^ Stat. Sik\ ii. 2. 12), urns 
commenced by Ap. Claudius Caecus, when censor, 
B. c, 312, and was the great line of communication 
between Eome and southern Italy. It issued jQrom 
the Porta Capena^ and passing through Ariaia^ 
Tres Tabemae, Appii Forum, Tarracina, Fundi, 
Forniiae, Miniurnae, Smuessa, and Camlinwm, ter- 
minated at Capua, but was eventually extended 
through Calatia and Cuudium to Beneventum, and 
finally thence through Fenusia, Tare^iium, and Una, 
to Brundusium, 

Appianus (’AwTnayos), the Roman historian, 
was bom at Alexandria, and lived at Eome during 
the reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius. 
He wrote a Roman history ('Pou/taikS;, or ’PcogdCit^ 
lorropia), in 24 books, arranged not synchronisti- 
cally, but ethnographically, that is, he did not 
relate the history of the Roman empire as a whole 
in chronological order ; but he gave a separate 
account of the affairs of each country, till it was 
finally incorporated ‘in the Roman empire. ^ The 
subjects of the different hooks were : 1. The kingly 
period. 2. Italy. 3, The Samnites. 4. The Gauls 
or Celts. 5. Sicily and the other islands, 6. Spain. 
7. HannibaPs wars, 8. Libya, Carthage, and Nu- 
midia. 9. Macedonia. 10. Greece and the Greek 
states in Asia Minor. 11. Syria and Parthia. 

The war with Mithridatesu 18 — 21. The civil 
war% in 9 books, ficom those of Marius and Suila 
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to tlie battle of Actiiini. 2'2. 'EKarovraertct^ com- 
prised the history of a hundred years, from the 
battle of Actium to the beginning of Vespasian’s 
reign. 23. The wars with Illyria. 24. Those with 
Arabia. We possess only 11 of these complete ; 
namely, the 6th, 7th, 8th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14tli, 
1.5th, 10th, 17th, and 23rd: there are fragments 
of several of the others. The Parthian history, 
whicli has come down to us as part of the 11th 
book, is not a work of Appian, but merely a com- 
pilation from Plutarch’s Lives of Antony and 
Crassus. Appian’s "work is a compilation. His 
style is clear and simple ; but he possesses few 
merits as an historian, and he frequently makes the 
most absurd blunders. Thus, for instance, he 
places Saguntum on the N. of the Ibcnis, and 
states that it takes only half a day to sail from 
Spain to Britain. The best edition is that of 
Schw^eighauser, Lips. 1785. 

Appxas, a nymph of the Appian well, which 
■was situated near the temple of Venus Genetrix in 
the forum of Julius Caesar. It was surrounded hy 
statues of nymphs, called Appiades. 

Appu Forum. [Foruhi Appil] 

Appiileius or Apuieius, of Madura in Africa, : 
was born about n. 130, of respectable parents. ! 
He received the first rudiments of education at , 
Carthage, and afterwards studied the Platonic phi- 
losophy at Athens. He next travelled extensively, 
visiting Italy, Greece, and Asia, and becoming : 
initiated in most mysteries. At length he returned | 
borne, but soon afterwards undertook a new journey ; 
to Alexandria. On his way thither he was taken 
ill at the town of Oea, and was hospitably received 
into the house of a j’oung man, Sicinius Pontiaiiiis, 
whose mother, a very rich -widow of the name of 
Pudentilla, he married. Her relatives, being in- 
dignant that BO much wealth should pass out of the 
family', impeached Appuleius of gaining the affec- i 
tions of Pudentilla by charms and magic spells. Tlie ' 
cause -w'as heard at Sabrata before Claudius Maxi- 
mus, proconsul of Africa, a. d. 1 73, and the defence 
spoken by Appuleius is still extant. Of his subse- 
quent c^eer we know little : he occasionally de- 
claimed in public with great applause. The most 
important of the extant works of Appuleius are : 

Mdamorplmseon sm de Amo Aureo XMri XL 
This celebrated romance, together with the Asmis 
of Ludan, is said to have been founded upon»a 
work bearing the same title hy a certain Lucius 
of Patrae. It seems to have been intended simply 
as a pitire upon the hypocrisy and debauchery of 
certain orders of priests, the fhiuds of juggling pre- 
tenders to supernatural powers, and the general 
profligacy of public morals. There are some, how- 
ever, who discover a more recondite meaning, and 
especially bishop Warburton, in his Divine Lega- 
tion of Moses, who has at great length endeavoured 
to prove, that the Golden Ass was written with 
the view of recommending the Pagan religion in 
opposition to Christianity, and especially of incul- 
cating the importance of initiation into the purer 
mysteries. The well-known and beautiftil episode 
of Cupid and Psyche is introduced in the 4th, Sth, 
and 6th books.^ This, wbatever opinion we may 
fom of the principal narrative, is evidently an 
allegorj^, and is genemlly understood to shadow 
® progress of the soul to perfeetion, IL 
Flondomm Libri 1 yi An Anthology, containing 
select extracts from various orations and disserW 
tions, collected probably by some admirer. Ill Fe 
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Leo Soemfis IJhcr. IV. De Dogmaie Plafoiiis 
Lihri tres. The first book contains some account 
of the speculative doctrines of Plato, the second of 
his jHorais^ the third of his topic, V. Le Mundv 
Liber. A translation of the work "rrepl icocr/iiou^ at 
one time ascribed to Aristotle. VI. Apologia sho 
Le Mugia Liber, The oration described above, 
delivered before Claudius Maximus. The best 
edition of the -whole works of Appuleius is by 
Hildebrand, Lips. 1842. 

App-uleius Satuxnxnus. [SATmiNiNUs.] 

Apries Awptas), a king of Kgypt, 

the Pharaoh-Hophra of Scripture, succeeded his fa- 
ther Psanimis, and reigned b. c. 595 — 570. After 
an unsuccessful attack against Cyrene he W'as de- 
throned and put to death by Amasis. 

Apronius. 1. one of the worst instruments 
of Verres in oppressing the Sicilians.*— “S. 1., served 
under Drusus (a. D. 14) and Germanicus (15) in 
Germany. Iii 20 he was proconsul of Africa, and 
praetor of Lower Germany, Avhere he lost his life 
in a war against the Frisii, Apronius had two 
daughters : one of whom was married to Plautius 
Silvanus ; the other to Lentulus Guetuliciis, consul 
in 26. 

Apsilae a Scythian people in Col- 

chis, N. of the river IPhasis. 

Apsines (Aifmojs), of Gaclara in Phoenicia, a 
Greek sophist and rhetorician, taught rhetoric at 
' Athens about a. I). 235. Two of his works arc 
' extant : Uepl roiv rov 'itoMtikov xSyov 

which is much interpolated ; and Uepl rwir 
icrx>)pcvTicrp€V(nv TrpoikrjpdTcai/^ both of which are 
printed in Walz. Rhetor. Grace. 

Apsus {Crevasta)., a river in Illyria (Nova Epi- 
rus), which -flows into the Ionian sea. 

Apsyrtus. [Absyetus.] 

Apta Julia {Apt)., chief town of the Vulgientcs 
' in Gallia Narbonensis, and a Homan colony. 

Aptera f A-n-repa : Avrepaior : JPalaeoIcasiron 
on the G. of Suda), a town on the W. coast of 
Crete, 80 stadia from Cydonia. 

Apuani, a Ligurian people on the Macra, were 
subdued by the Romans after a long resistance and 
transplanted to Samnium, b. o. 180. 

Apuieius. [Appuleius.] 

Apulia (Apulua), included, in its widest signi- 
fication, the whole of the S.E. of Italy from the 
river Frento to the promontory lapygium, and 
was bounded on the N. by the Frentani, on the E, 
by the Adiiatic, on the S, by the Tarentine gulf^ 
and on the W. by Samnium and liUcania, thus in- 
cluding the modem provinces of Ban^ Otranto, 
and Capitamta, in the kingdom of Naples. Apulia 
in its narro-wer sense was the country E. of Sain- 
niiim on both sides of the Aufidus, the Daimia 
and Peucetia of the Greeks : the whole of the 
S.E. pa.rt was called Calabria by the Romans. 
The Greeks gave the name of Daunia to the N. 
part of the country from the Frento to the Aufidus, 
of Peucetia to the country from the Aufidus to Ta- 
rentum and Brundusium, and of lapygia or Mes- 
sapia to the whole of the remaining S. part : though 
they sometimes included under lapygia all Apulia 
in its widest meaning. The NAVk of Apulia 
is a plain, but the S. part is traversed by the E. 
branch of the Apennines, and has only a small 
tract of land on the coast on each side of the moun- 
tains. The country was very fertile, especially in 
the neighbourhood of Tarentum, and the mountains 
afforded excellent pasturage. The population was 
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of a mixed nature : tlicy were for the most part of 
Illvriaii origin, and are said to have settled in the 
country under the guidance of lapyx, Daunius, and 
Peiicetius, three sons of an Illyrian king, Lycaon. 
Subsequently many towns were founded by Greek 
colonists. The Apulians joined the Saninites against 
the Romans, and became subject to. the latter on 
the conquest of the Saranites. 

Aquae, the name giren by the Romans to many 
medicinal springs and batliing'-places : — 1. Auee- 
LT. AE or COLONIA AmELIA Aquensis (Rm/ew- 
M(den). % G ALin AE or Solis (Bcdh) in Britain. 
3. CtJTiLiAE, mineral springs in Samnimn near the 
ancient town of Ciitilia, which perished in early 
times, and E. of Reate. There was a celebrated 
lake in its neighbourhood with a floating island, 
-wliich was regarded as the umbilicus or centre 
of Italy. Vespasian died at this place. 4. 
AIattjacae or Fontes Mattiaci ( MesWew), 
in the land of the Mattiaci in Germany. 5,^ Fa- 
ta vinae [xIponi Fons]. C. Sextiae a 

Roman colony in Gallia Narbonensis, founded by 
Sextius Calvinus, b. c. 122; its mineral waters 
were long ' celebrated, but were thought to have 
lost much of their efficacy in the time of Augustus. 
Near this place Marius defeated the Teutoni, B. c. 
102. 7. Statiellae ^ t^wn of the 

Statielli in Liguria, celebrated for its warm baths. 

Aquae, in xifrica. 1. (ilferzpa, Ru.), in the in- 
terior of Mauretania Caesarieiisis.-^Sl. Galidae 
[aurhos or Hmmnarti PEnf\ on the gulf of Car- 
thage. —"3. Regiab {Hmmmm Truzza)^m the 
K. part of Byuacena. — 4. Tacapitanae (//twz- 
mat-el-Khahs\ at the S. extremity of Byzacena, 
close to the large city of Tacape {Khahs). 

Aquila. 1. Of Fontus, translated the Old Tes- 
tament into Greek, in the reign of Hadrian, pro- 
bably about a. n. 130. Only a few' fragments re- 
main, which have been published in the editions 
of the Hexapla of Origen.— '2. Julius Aquila, a 
Roman jurist quoted in the Digest, probably lived 
under or before the reign of Septimius Severas, a. n. 
193 — Ipg.—S. L, Pontius Aquila, a friend of 
Cicero, and one of Caesar’s murderers, was killed 
at the battle of Miitina, B. c. 43.««««« 4. Aquila Ro- 
manus, a rhetorician, who probably lived in the 
third century after Christ, wrote a small work en- 
titled De Fiauris S^-nientiamm et Elocutionist which 
is usually printed with Rutiliiis Lupus. — Editions. 
By Riihnken, Lugd. Bat. 1708, reprinted with ad- 
ditional notes by Frotseber, Lips. 1831. 

Aquilaria (Alhowarealt), a town on the coast 
of Zeugitana in Africa, on the W. side of Her- 
macum Fr. (0. Bo7i\ the E. extremity of the 
Gulf of Carthage. It was a good landing-place in 
summer. 

AquR^ia (Aquileiensis : Aquileia or Aglar)^ a 
town in Gallia Transpadana at the very top of the 
Adriatic, between the rivers Souths and Natiso, 
alioiit 60 stadia from the sea. ‘It was founded by 
the Romans in B. c. 182 as a bulwark against the 
N. barbarians, and is said to have derived its 
name from tbe favourable omen of an eagle {aquila) 
appearing to tbe colonists- As it was the key of 
Italy oil the N.E., it was made one of the strong- 
est fertresses of the Romans. From its position it 
became also a most flourishing place of commerce : 
the Via Aemiha was continued to this town, and 
from it all the roads to Rhaetia, Noricum, Panno* 
nia, Istria, and Dalmatia branched o£ It was 
taken and completely destroyed by Attila in , 
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452 : its inhabitants escaped to the Lagoons, where 
Venice was afterwards built. 

Aquillia Via, began at Ca-ptia^ and ran S. 
through Ab/a and Kiiccria to Salenmm ; feoni 
thencu it ran through the very heart of Lucania and 
Bmttii, passing AWzdum, Inieranmiat Coseidiat 
Vihot and Medina^ and terminated at Rliegium, 

Aquillius or Aquilius. 1 Mb, consul b. c. 
128, finished the war against Aristonicus, son of 
Eiimenes of Pergamus. On his return to Rome lie 
was accused of maladministration in his province, 
hut was acquitted by bribing the judges. 2. Mb, 
consul in b. c. 101, conquered tbe slaves in Sicily, 
who had revolted under Athenion. In 98 he was 
accused of maladministration in Sicily, but was 
acquitted. In 88 he WTnt into Asia ns one of the 
consular legates in the Mithridatic w'ar : he was 
defeated and handed over by the inhabitants of 
Mytilene to Mithridates, w-ho put him to death by 
pouring molten gold dowm his throat. 

Aquillius Gallus. [Gallus.] 

Aquilouxa (AquilOnus), a town of Samnium, E. 
of Bovianum, destroyed by the Romans in the Sam- 
nite wars. 

Aqtuuum (Aquinas: Aquino), a town of the 
Volscians, E. of the river Melpis, in a fertile coun- 
try ; a Roman municipium and afterwards a colony ; 
the birth-place of Juvenal ; celebrated for its 
purple dye. (Hor. i. 10. 27.) 

Aquitania, 1. The country of the Aquitani, 
extended from the Garumna (Garomie) to the Py- 
renees, and from the ocean to Gallia Narbonensis : 
it was first conquered by Caesar’s legates, and again 
upon a revolt of the inhabitants in the time of 
Augustus. — 2. The Roman province of Aquitania, 
formed in the reign of Augustus, was of much wider 
e.xteut, and was bounded on the N. by the Ligeris 
(Loire), on the W. by the ocean, on the S. by the 
Pyrenees, and on the E. by the Mons Cevenna, 
which separated it from Gallia Narbonensis. — ^The 
Aquitani were one of the three races which inha- 
bited Gaul ; they were of Iberian or Spanish, 
origin, and differed from the Gauls and Belgians 
in language, customs, and physical peculiarity. 

Ara tIbiOrum, a place in the neighbourhood of 
Bonn in Germany, perhaps Godesherg : others sup- 
pose it to be another name of Colonia Agrippina 
(Cologne). 

^Arabia (•g '^ApaSta : *'Apatp, pi . ^Apa.€es, *'Apa- 
§01, Arabs, Arabiis, pi. Arabes, Arab! : ArcAia), 
a coimtry at the S.W. extremity of Asia, forming 
a large peninsula, of a sort of hatchet shape, bounded 
on the W. by the Aeabicus Sinus (Bed Sea), on 
the S. and S.E. by the Eevtiiraeum Maee 
(Qidf of Bah-d-Mandeb and Indian Ocean), iscad. 
on the N.E# by the Persicus Sinus (Persian Gulf). 
On the N. or land side its boundaries were some- 
what indefinite, but it seems to have included the 
whole of the desert country between Egypt and 
Syria, on the one side, and the banks of the Eu- 
phrates on the other ; and it was often considered 
to extend even further on both sides, so as to in- 
clude, on the E., the S. part of Mesopotamia along 
the left bank Of the Euphrates, and, oa the W*, 
the part of Palestine E. of the Jordan, and the*! 
part of Egypt between the Bed Sea and the E. 
margin of 'the Nile valley, which, even as a part of 
ealkd Arabia©- 'ln'#e stricter 
'«s^.^ 0 fethe itte'the peniu- 

Arabia as bounded 

of the Red Sea 

■ ' ; " . ' ' ' « o 
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(at Simz) to the month of the Tigris 
which jnst about coincides with the parallel of 30® 
N. iat. It was divided into 3 parts : (1) Arabia Pe- 
traea (of rerpaia 'ApaSia : N . W. part of 
including the triangular piece of land between the 
two heads of the Red Sea (the peninsula of M. 
Sinai) and the country immediately to the N. and 
N. E. ; and called from its capital Petra, while the 
literal signification of the name “ Rocky Arabia” 
agrees also with the nature of the country: (2) 
Arabia Beserta (EZ-JeheOj including the great 
Syrian Desert and a portion of the interior of the 
Arabian peninsula : (3) Arabia Pelix {El-Nejed^ 
EUHejaz^ El-Yemen^ EhHadmmmt^ Oman, and 
El-Hejer) consisted of the whole country not in- 
cluded in the other two divisions ; the ignorance of 
the ancients respecting the interior of the peninsula 
leading them to class it with Arabia Felk, although 
it properly belongs to Arabia Deserta, for it con- 
sists, so far as it is known, of a sandy desert of 
steppes and table land, interspersed with Oases 
(Wadis), and fringed with mountains, between 
which and the sea, especially on the W. coast, lies 
a belt of low land (called TeltamaJi), ^intersected 
by numerous mountain torrents, which irrigate the 
strips of land on their hanks, and produce that fer- 
tility which caused the ancients to apply the epi- 
thet of Felix to the whole peninsula. The width 
of the Telamali is, in some places on the W, coast, 
as much as from one to two days’ journey, hut on 
the other sides it is very narrow, except at the E. 
end of the peninsula (about Musltai in Oman) 
where for a small space its width is again a day’s 
journey. — The inhabitants of Arabia were of tho 
race called Semitic or Aramaean, and closely re- 
lated to the Israelites. The N. W. district (Arabia 
Petraea) was inhabited by the various tribes which 
constantly appear in Jewish history: the Ama- 
lekites, Midianites, Edomites, Moabites, Ammo- 
nites, &c. The Greeks and Romans called the 
inhabitants by the name of Nabathaei, whose 
capital was Petra. The people of Arabia Deserta 
were called Arahes Scenltae (^nrivlrcLi), from their 
dwelling in tents, and Arahes Nomadae (No^a^es), 
from their mode of life, which was that of wander- 
ing herdsmen, who supported themselves partly by 
their cattle, and to a great extent also by the plun- 
der of caravans, as their unchanged descendants, 
the Bedouins or Bedawee, still do. The people of 
the TeJiamah, were (and are) of the same race ; but 
their position led them at an early period to culti- 
vate both agriculture and commerce, and to build 
considerable cities. Their chief tribes were known 
by the following names, beginning S. of the Na- 
bathaei, on the W. coast: the Thamydeni and 
Minaei (in the S, part of in tlje neighbour- 
hood of Macoraba (Mecca) ; the Sahaei and Ho- 
meritae in the S. W. part of the peninsula (Fmcw) ; 
on the S. B. coast, the Chatramolitae and Adra* 
mitae (in El'-Hadramaut, a country very little 
known, even to the present day) ; on the E. and 
and N. E. coast the Omanitae and Daracheni (in 
Oman, and EUAhsa or — From the 

earliest known period a considerable traffic was 
carried on by the people in the N. (especially the 
Nabathaei) by means of caravans, and by those on 
the S. and E. coast by sea, in the productions of 
their own country (chiedy gums, spices, and pre- 
cious stones), and in those of India and Arabia. 
Besides this peaceful intercourse with the neigh- 
bouring countries, they seem to have made militaiy 
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expeditions at an early period, for there can he no 
doubt that the Hyksos or “ Shepherd- kings, ’’ dYho 
for some time ruled over Lower Egypt, were Ara- 
hians. On the other hand, they have successfully 
resisted all attempts to subjugate them. The al- 
ledged conquests of some of the xVssyrian kings 
could only have affected small portions of the coun- 
try on the N. Of the Persian empire we are ex- 
pressly told that they were independent. Alex- 
ander the Great died too soon even to attempt his 
contemplated scheme of circumnavigating the po- 
ninsula and subduing the inhabitants. The Gfreek 
kings of Syria made unsuccessful attacks upon the 
Nabathaei. Under Augustus, Aelius Gallus, as- 
sisted by the Nabathaei, made an expedition into 
Arabia Felix, but was compelled to retreat into 
Egypt to save his aimy from famine and the cli- 
mate. Under Trajan, Arabia Petraea was conquered 
by A. Cornelius Palma (a. n. 107), and the country 
of the Nabathaei became a Roman province. Some 
partial and temporaiy footing was gained at a much 
later period, on the S.W. coast by the Ethiopians ; 
and both in this direction and from the N. Chris- 
tianity was early introduced into the country’-, where 
it spread to a great extent, and continued to exist 
side by side with the old religion (which was Sa- 
haeisin, or the worship of heavenly bodies), and 
with some admixture of Judaism, until the total 
revolution produced by the rise of Mohammedanism 
in 6*22, While maintaining their independence, 
the Arahs of the Desert have also preserved to this 
day their ancient form of government, which is 
strictly patriarchal, under the heads of tribes and 
families (Emirs and Sheiks). In the more settled 
districts, the patriarchal authority passed into the 
hands of kings ; and the people were divided into 
the several castes of scholars, warriors, agriculturists, 
merchants, and mechanics. The Mohammedan 
revolution lies heyrond our limits, 

Arahicus Sinus (<5 ^Apa^mhs kSKvos : Bed 
Sea), a long naiTow gulf between Africa and Arabia, 
connected on tlie S. with the Indian Ocean by the 
xingustiae Divae (Siraiis of Bah-el-Ma?^), and 
on the N. divided into two heads by the peninsula 
of Arabia Petraea (Penvis. of Sinai), the E, of 
which was called Sinus Aelanites or Aelaniticus 
(Gulf of Akaha), and the W, Sinus Pleroopolites 
or Heroopoliticus (Gulf of Suez). The upper part 
of the sea was known at a very early period ; but 
it was not explored in its whole extent till the ma- 
ritime expeditions of the Ptolemies. Respecting 
its other name see Ekythraeum Makje. 

Arabis ('ApaBis, also ^ApdSios, "'ApBis, ''Apraits, 
and 'AprdSm: Poorally or Aghor), a river of Ge- 
drosia, falling into the Indian Ocean 1000 stadia 
(100 geog. miles) 'W. of the mouth of the Indus, 
and dividing the Oritae on its W. from the Aia- 
I bitae or Arbies on its E., who had a city named 
; Arbis on its E. hank. 

Arahitae. [Arabis.] 

Araclmaeum (^Apaxvtuov), a moimtain forming 
the boundary between Argolis and Corinthia. 

Arachne, a Lydian maiden, daughter of Idmon 
: of Colophon, a famous dyer in puiple. Arachne 
excelled in the art of weaving, and, proud of lier 
talent, ventured to challenge Athena to compete 
with her. Arachne produced a piece of cloth in 
which the amours of the gods w’ere woven, and as 
Athena could find no fault with it, she tore the 
work to pieces. Arachne in despair hung herself; 
the goddess loosened the rope and saved her life, 
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but tlie rope was changed into a cobweb and j 
Aracbne herself into a spider the animal 

most odious to Athena. (Ov. Met. vi. 1, seq.) This 
fable seems to suggest the idea that man learnt the 
art of weaving from the spider, and that it was in- 
vented in Lydia. 

Aracbosia (’Apaxworia : Apax^rot or -carat : 
S. E. part of Afghanistan and N. E. part of Be- 
loochut(m\ one of the extreme E. provinces of the 
Persian (and afterwards of the Parthian) Empire, 
bounded on the E. by the Indus, on the N. by the 
Paropamisadae, on the W. by Drangiana, and on 
the S. by Gedrosia. It was a fertile country, -wa- 
tered by the river Arachotus (Apcixcaros)^ some 
distance from which stood a city of the same name, 
Arachotus, which was said to have been built by 
Semirarais, and which was the capital of the pro- 
vince until the foundation of Alexandria, The 
shortest road from Persia to India passed through 
Arachosia. 

AracMtus. [Arachosia.] 

Arachthns or Aretbo (fApaxOos or ^ApiQcay: 
Arfa)^ a river of Epirus, rises in M. Lacmon 
or the Tymphean mountains, and flows into the 
Ambracian gulf, S. of Ainbracia : it is deep and 
difficult to cross, and navigable up to Ainbracia. 

Axacyntbus {'ApdKwBos: Zigos)., a mountain 
on the S.W. coast of Aetolia near Pleuron, some- 
times placed in Acarnania. Later writers erro- 
neously make it a mountain between Boeotia and 
Attica, and hence mention it in connection with 
Amphion, the Boeotian hero. (Propert. iii. 13. 41 ; 
Actaeo (i. e, Attico) Araciintho, Virg. Ed. ii. 24.) 

Aradns ('Apados : 'Apd^ios, Aradiiis ; in 0. T. 
Arvad : Ruad),an island off the coast of Phoenicia, 
at the distance of 20 stadia (2 geog. miles), with a 
city which occupied the whole surface of the island, 
7 stadia in circumference, which was said to have 
been founded by exiles from Sidoii, and which was 
a very flourishing place under its o-wn kings, under 
the Seleucidae, and under the Romans. It pos- 
sessed a harbour on the mainland, called Anta- 
RADUa. 

Arae Philaenorum, [Philaenorltm Arab.] 

Araethyi’ea (Apai^upea), daughter of Aras, an 
autochthon who was believed to have built Arantea, 
the most ancient toivn in Phllasia. After her 
death, her brother Aoris called the country of 
Pliliasia Araethyrea, in honour of his sister. 

Araphen (^Apa^pTjv : ^Apacprjvios, ^Apa^’hrodev : 
Ri(fina\ an Attic dcmiis belonging to the tribe 
Aegaeis, on the E. of Attica, N. of the river Era- 
sinus, not far from its mouth. 

Arar or Arms (Saonc)^ a river of Gaul, rises in 
the Vosges, receives the Dubis {Do7ihs) from the 
E., after which it becomes navigable, and flows 
with a quiet stream into the Rhone at Lngdimiim 
{Lgon). In the time of Ammianus (a. d. 370) it 
was also called Saueonna.^ and in the middle ages 
Sangona^ whence its modern name Saone. 

Arards (Apape^s), an Athenian poet of the 
Middle Comedy, son of Aristophanes, flourished 
B.C. 375. 

Aras. [Araethyrea.] 

Araspes (*Apdcnr7]s% a Mode, and a friend of 
the elder Cyrus, is one of the characters in Xeno- 
phon’s Cyropaedia. He contends with Cyrus that 
love has no power over him, but shortly afterwards 
refutes himself by falling in love with Panthea, 
w’-hom Cyrus had committed to his charge. [Abra- 

DATAS.] 
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Aratus (Aparos). 1. The celebrated general 
of the Achaeans, son of Ciinias, was born at Sicyon, 
B. C. 271. On the murder of his father by Aban- 
TiDAS, Aratus, who was then a child, was con- 
veyed to Argos, where he was brought up. When 
he had reached, the age of 20 he gained possession 
of his native city, b. c. 251, deprived the usurper 
Nicoclesof his power, and united Sicyon to the 
Achaean league, which gained in consequence a 
great accession of power. [Achael] In 245 he 
was elected general of the league, which office he 
frequently held in subsequent years. Through his 
influence a great number of the Greek cities joined 
the league ; but he excelled more in negotiation 
than in war, and in his war with the Aeto- 
lians and Spartans he was often defeated. In 
order to resist these enemies he cultivated the 
friendship of Antigonus Doson, king of Macedonia, 
and of his successor Philip ; but as Philip was 
evidently anxious to make himself master of all 
Greece, dissensions arose betw'een him and Aratus, 
and the latter was eventuall}’’ poisoned in 213 by 
the king’s order. Divine honours were paid to 
him by his countrymen, and an annual festival 
(Apdreta, see Diet ofAntig.) established. Aratus 
wrote Commentaries., being a history of his own 
times down to b. c. 220 : at which point Polybius 
commenced his history. 2. Of Soli, afterwards 
Pompeiopolis, in Cilicia, or (according to one au- 
thority) of Tarsus, flourished B. c. 270, and spent 
all the latter part of his life at the court of Anti- 
gonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia. He wrote 
two astronomical poems, entitled PJimnomena (#af- 
consisting of 732 verses, and jDiosewefa 
(Aio(rnjj.eTa\ of 422. The design of the P?iaeno7nen<6 
is to give an introduction to the knowledge of the 
constellations, with the rules for their risings and 
settings* The Eiosemeia consists of prognostics of 
the weather from astronomical phaenomena, with 
an account of its effects upon animals. It appears 
to be an imitation of Hesiod, and to have been imi- 
tated by Virgil in some parts of the Georgies. The 
style of these two poems is distinguished by ele- 
gance and accuracy ; but it wants originality and 
poetic elevation. That they became very popular 
both in the Grecian and Roman world (mn sole ei 
hen a semper Aratus erlU Ov. Am. i. 15. 1 (>), is 
proved by the number of commentaries and Latin 
translations. Parts of three poetical Latin transla- 
tions are preserved. One written by Cicero when 
very young, one by Caesar Germanicus, the grand- 
son of Augustus, and one by Festus Avienus. — 
Editions. By Voss, Heidelb. 1824, with a Ger- 
man poetical version ; by Buttmann, Berol. 1826 ; 
and by Bekker, BeroL 1828. 

Arauris {HerauU\ erroneously Rauraris in 
Strabo, a river in Gallia Narbonensis, idsos in M. 
Cevenna, and flows into the Mediterranean. 

Arausio {Orajige)^ a town of the Cavari or 
Cavares, and a Roman colony, in Gallia Narbonen- 
sis, on the road from Arelate to Vienna : it still 
contains remains of an amphitheatre, circus, aque- 
duct, triumphal arch, Bco. 

Araxes (Apd^ris)., the name of several rivers. 
-—L In Armenia Major (AVmM or Aras), rises 
in M. Aba or Abus (nr. Erzercikt)^ from the op- 
posite side of which the Euphrates flows ; and, 
after a great bend S.E- and then N.E., joins the 
Cyrus {^our\ which flows dovm from the Cau- 
casus, aiid falls with it into the Caspian by two 
mouths^ id about 39^ 20' X. Lat. The lower part, 
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past Artaxata, flows through a plaiii, which was 
called rh "Apa^rjvhv Tredioy. The Araxes was 
proverbial for tlia force of its current ; and hence 
Virgil (Ack. viii. 1720), says pmieni indign&im 
Aj'asces^ with special reference to the failure of 
both Xerxes and Alexander in throwing a bridge 
over it. It seems to be the Phasis of Xenophon. 
»»«S. In iVlesopotamia. [ Aborrhas.] — 3. In 

Persis (Bend-Emir), the river on which Persepolis 
stood, rises in the mountains E. of the head of the 
Persian Gulf, and flows S.B. into a salt lake(i^«A7^- 
iegan) not far below Persepolis. *»« 4. It is doubtful 
W'liethcr the Araxes of Herodotus is the same as 
the Oxus, Jaxartes, or The Pe- 

NEUS, in Tliessaly, was called Araxes from the 
violence of its torrent (fr. dpaacrca) . 

Araxus ("'Apa^os: 0. Papa), a promontory of 
Achaia near tlie conflnos of Elis. 

Arhaces (Ap§d/£??s), the founder of the Median 
empire, according to Ctesias, is said to have taken 
Nineveh in conjunction with Belesis, the Babylo- 
nian, and to have destroyed the old Assyrian em- 
pire under the reign of Sardanapalus, b. c, 87 6. 
Ctesias assigns *28 years to the reign of Arbacos, 
B. c. 87G-— 848, and makes his dynasty consist 
of 8 kings. This account difters from that of 
Herodotus, who makes Deioces the flrst king of 
Media, and assigns only 4 kings to his dynasty. 

Arbela (ra ^ApSrjXtx . ; ErUlle), a city of Adia- 
bene in Assyria, between the rivers Lycus and 
Capnis ; celebrated as the head-quarters of Darius 
Codomannus, before the last battle in "which he 
was overtliromi by Alexander (b. c. 881), whicli 
is hence frequently culled the battle of Arbela, 
though it was really fought near Gaugamela, 
about 50 miles W, of Arbela. The district about 
Arbela was called Arbelitis (Ap^rjXlrts). 

Arhis.^ [Arabis.] 

Arhucala or Arbocala ( Villa Fasila ?), the 
chief town of the Vaccaei in Hispania Tarraconeii- 
sis, taken by Hannibal after a long resistance. 

Arbusciila, a celebrated female actor in panto- 
mimes in the time of Cicero. 

Area or -ae (^ApKp, or -ai : Tell^Arlia), a very 
ancient city in the N. of Phoenicia, not far from 
the sea-coast, at the foot of M. Lebanon : a colony 
under the Romans, named Area Caesarea or Cae- 
sarea Liboni : the birthplace of the emperor Alex- 
ander Severus. 

Arcadia (Ap/ca5/a: ’'Apms, pi. ’Ap/caSes), a 
county in the middle of Peloponnesus, was bounded 
on the E. by Argolis, on the N. by Achaia, on the 
W. by Elis, and on the S. by Messenia and La- 
conica Next to Laconica it -was the largest country 
in the Peloponnesus : its greatest length was about 
50 miles, its breadth from 85 to 41 miles. It was 
surrounded on all sides by mountains, which like- 
wise traversed it in every direction, and it may be 
regarded as the Switzerland of Greece. Its prin- 
cipal mountains were Cyllene and Erymanthus in 
the N., Arteuiisius in the E., and Parthenius, Mae- 
rialus, and Lycaeus in the S. and S.W. The Ache- 
Ions, the greatest river of Peloponnesus, rises in 
Arcadia, and flows tlirough a considerable part of 
the countiy, receiving numerous affluents. The 
N. and E. pans'* of the country were barren 
and_ unproductive ; the '\V. and S. were more 
fertile, with numerous valleys where eorn was 
grown. The Ai'cadians, said to he descended 
from the eponymous hero Arca.s, regarded them- 
selves as the most ancient people in' Greece : the 
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I Greek writers call them indigejious^ (aMxdoi>es) 
and Pelasdans. Iw cousequouce of the physical 
peciiliaritv of the country, they "^veie cliiotly em- 
ployed in hunting and the tcndingofcattlc, ^Yhence 
their worship of Pan, who was especially the god 
of xArcadia, and of Artemis. They were a. people 
simple in their habits and moderate their de- 
sires : they Avcrc passionately fond of mnsic, and 
cultivated" it with' great success (soli ean/are perdi 
Arcades, Tm^.Ed. x. 8*3), whicli circunnstance was 
supposed to soften tho natural roughness oi their 
character. Tlic Arcadians cxpmieiicod fewer 
I changes than any other people in Cu'ccce, and re- 
I tabled possession ‘of their country upon tho coiujuest 
I of the rest of Peloponnesus ])y the Dorians. Like 
i the other Greek peoples, they were originally go- 
! verned liy kings, but are said to have aliolished 
i monarchy to ivards tho close of the second Messenian 
' war, and to have stoned to cleatli tlieir last king 
Aristocrates, because ho betrayed his allies the 
Messenians. The diiTerent towns then became in- 
dependent mpnblics, of which the most important 
were IVIantixea, Tegea, Orchomenus, Psophis, 
and Pheneos. Like the Swiss, the Arcadians 
frequently served as mercenaries, and in the Pe- 
loponnesian war, they were found in the armies of 
both the Lacedaemonians and Atbemans. The 
Lacedaemonians made many attempts to obtain 
nossession of parts of Arcadia, but these attempts 
were "fimilly frustrated by the battle of Leiictra 
(i 3 . c. 871); and in order to resist all future ag- 
gressions on tlie part of Sparta, the Arcadians, upon 
tlic advice of Epaminondas, built the city of Me- 
galopolis, and instituted a general assembly of 
the "vvbole nation, called tlie Afpni (Mvpioi, Dictm 
of Antiq, s. v.). They subsequently joined tlie 
Achaean League, and Anally became subject to the 

Romans. , _ . 

Arcadius, emperor of the East (a. t>. o9o — 4flu), 
elder son of I'lieodosius L, was born in Spain, 
A. D. 388. On the death of Theodosius, he became 
emperor of tlio East, while the West was given to 
his younger brother Honorius. Arcadius possessed 
neither physical nor intellectual vigour, and Avas en- 
tirely governed by unw'-orthy favmnritos. At first 
he Avas ruled bv llufinixs, the praefect of the East ; 
and on the murder of the latter soon after the ac- 
cession of Arcadius, the government fell into the 
hands of the eunuch Eutropius. Eutropius was 
put to death in and his poAver now devolved 
upon Gainas, the Goth ; but upon bis revolt and 
; death in 401 Arcadius became entirely dependent 
; upon bis wife Eudoxia, and it Avas througli lier 
' influence that St. Chrysostom Avas exiled in 404. 
Arcadius died on the 1st of May, 408, leaving the 
empire to his son Theodosius II., Avbo was a minor. 

Areaniim. [Arpixum.] 

Areas (’'Apms), king and eponymous hero of the 
Arcadiaus, son of 2eiis and Callisto, grandson of 
Lycaon and father of Aphidas and Elatus. Areas Avas 
the boy whose fleslihis grandfather Lycaon placed 
before ‘Zeiis, to try bis divine cliaracter. Zeus up- 
set the table (rpaireCa) Avliicli bore "tlie dish, and 
destroyed the house of J^ycuon by lightning, but 
restored Areas to life. ‘When Areas had grown 
up, he built on tho site of bis 'father’s bouse the 
town ofTrapeaus. Areas and Ids mother were 
placed by Zeus among tlie stars, 

Arcesilaus or Arcesilas ('ApicecxlKaos, *Ap/ce- 
<ri\as), a Greek philosopher, son of Seutbes or 
Scythes, Avas born at Pitane in Aeolis, and flou- 
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rislied about b. c. 250. He studied at first in his 
native town under Aiitolyciis, a math emati dan, 
and afterwards w'ent to Athens, "where he became 
the disciple first of Theophrastus and next of Po- 
lemo and of Grantor, He succeeded Grates about 
B. c. 241 in the chair of the Academy, and became 
the founder of the second or middle (j^Uurji) Aca- 
demy. He is said to have died in his 76th year 
from a fit of drunkenness. His x>hilosophy w-as of 
a sceptical character, though it did not go so far as 
that of the followers of Pyrihon. He did not 
doubt the existence of truth in itself, only our ca- 
pacities for obtaining it, and he combated most 
strongly the dogmatism of the Stoics, 

Arcesilaus (’Ap/c€o"i'A.aov). 1. Son of Lyons and 
Theobule, leader of tlie Boeotians in the Trojan 
war, slain by Hector. 2. The name of four kings 
of Cyreno. [Battus and Battiabae.] 

Ai’eesms (’ApwejVms), son of Zens and Euryo- 
dia, father of Laertes, and grandfatlier of Ulysses. 
Hence both Laertes and Ulysses are called Aree- 
iiiades (ApaeifTidS??®). 

ArchaeopoHs (’ApxaidjroAiy), the later CcUpital 
of Colchis ; near the river Phasis. 

Archandropolis {'Apxdi'opov iroKis), a city of 
Lower Egypt, on the N iie, between Canopus and 
Cercasorns. 

Archedemus ( ApxeSn/ms ; Dor. ’ApxeSajUos). 
1. A popular leader at Ath(3ns, took the first step 
against the generals who had gained the battle of 
Arginusae, B. c. 406. The comic poets called him 
^■blear-eyed” (yXdpcav), and said that he was a 
foreigner, and had obtained the franchise by fraud, 
— 2. An Aetolian (called Archidamus by Livy), 
commanded the Aetolian troops -which assisted the 
Romans in their war with Philip (n.c. 1.96 — 1.97). 
He afterwards took an active part against the Ro- 
mans, and eventually joined Perseus, -whom he 
accompanied in his flight after his defeat in 1 60. 

Of Tarsus, a Stoic philosopher, mentioned by 
Cicero, Seneca, and other ancient writers. 

Axchedicus (ApxeSncos), an Athenian comic 
poet of the new comedy, supported Antipater and 
til e Alaceclonian party. , 

Archegetes (’ApxnyeTTjs), a surname of Apollo, 
probably in reference to his being a leader of co- ' 
ionies. It -was also a surname of other gods. i 
Arclielais (’ApxeAaA). 1. In Cappadocia (AJe- 
«.'j-«i), on the Cappadox, a tributary of the Halys, ! 
a city founded by Archclaus, tlie Inst king of Cap- j 
paclocia, and made a Homan colony by the emperor 
Claudius. ■*■>'2. A towm of Palestine, near Jericho, 
founded bvArchelaus, tlie son of Herod the Great. 

Aroheldus (Agx^^aos). 1. Son of Herod the 
Great, was appointed Iwhis father as his successor, 
and received from Augustus Judaea, Samaria, and 
Idumaea, with the title of etlinarch. In conse- 
quence of his tji’annical goveimment, the Jews ac- 
cused him before Augustus in the 1 0th year of his 
reign (a. D. 7) : Augustus banished liim to Vienna ■ 
in Gaul, where he died.»»-»2. King of Macedonia 
(b. c, 413 — 399), an illegitimate son of Perdiccas ^ 
il., obtained the throne by the murder of his half- 1 
brother. He improved the internal condition of. 
his kingdom, and was a warm patron of art and 
literature. His palace was adorned with magni- 
fleent paintings W Zeuxis ; and Euripides, Aga- 
thon, and other men of eminence, were among his 
guests. According to some accounts Archehius 
was accidentally slain in a Imnting party by his- 
favourite, Craterus or Crateiias ; but according to 
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other accounts he -was murdered by Craterus, ••w* S. 

distinguished general of Mith rid axes. In 
B. c. 87 he was sent into Greece by Mithridatea 
with a large fleet and army ; at first he met with 
considerable success, but was twice defeated by 
Sulla in 86, near Cliaeronea and Orchomenos in 
Boeotia, with immense loss, Thei’eiipon he -was 
commissioned by Mithridates to sue for peace, 
which he obtained; hut subsequently being sus- 
pected of treachery by the king, he deserted to the 
Romans just before the commencement of the second 
Alithridatic war, b.c. 81. — 4, Son of the pre- 
ceding, wms raised by Pompey, in b.c, 63, to the 
dignity of priest of the goddess (Enyo or Bellona) 
at Gomana in Pontus or Cappadocia.* In 56 or 55 
Archelaus became king of Egypt by marrying 
Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, who 
after the expulsion of her father had obtained the 
sovereignty of Egypt. Archelaus, however, was 
king of Egypt only for 0 months, for Gabmius 
marched with an armj" into Egypt in order to re- 
store Ptolemy Auletes, and in the battle -which 
ensued, Archelaus perished. —• 5. Son of No. 4, 
and his successor in the office of high-priest of Co- 
mana, was deprived of his dignity by Julius Caesar 
m 47. «— 6. Sou of No. 5., received from Antony, 
in E. c. 36, the kingdom of Cappadocia — a favour 
which he owed to the charms of his mother Gla- 
ph 3 Ta. After the battle of Actiiim Octavianus not 
only left Archelaus in the possession of his king- 
dom, hut subsequently added to it a part of Cilicia 
and Lesser Armenia. But having incurred the en- 
mity of Tiberius by the attention, which he had 
paid to C, Caesar, he was summoned to Rome soon 
after the accession of Tiberius and accused of treason. 
His life was spared, hut he was obliged to remain at 
Rome, wliere he died soon after, a. d. 1 7. Cappi- 
docia was then made a Roman province.— 7. A 
philosopher, probably born at Athens, though others 
make him a native of Aliletus, flourished about b,c. 
450. The philosophical system of Archelaus is 
remarkable, as fonuing a point of transition from 
the older to the newer form of philosophy in Greece. 
As a pupil of Anaxagoi’as he belonged to the Ionian 
school, but he added to the physical S 3 ’-stem of his 
teacher some attempts at moral speculation. >««* 8. 
A Greek poet, in Egj^pt, lived under the Ptolemies, 
and wrote epigrams, some of which are still extant 
in the Greek Antliolog3'.~«9. A sculptor of Priene, 
son of Apollonius, made the marble bas-relief re- 
presenting the Apotheosis of Homer, wliich formerly 
belonged to the Colonna family at Rome, and is 
now in the Townley Galleiy of the British Museum. 
He prol)abl 3 ’' lived in the reign of Claudius. 

ArobemorTis (Apx^^opos), or Opheltes, son 
of the Neniean king Lyciirgiis and Eurydico. 
When the Seven heroes on their expedition against 
Thebes stopped at Neraea to obtain water, Hypsi- 
pyle, the nurse of the child Opheltes, -while show- 
ing the way to the Seven, left the child alone. In 
the meantime, the child was killed by a dragon, 
and buried by the Seven. But as Amphiaraus saw 
in this accident an omen boding destruction to him 
and his companions, they called the child Arche- 
morus, that is, ** Forerunner of Death,” and insti- 
tuted the Nemean games in honour of him. 
Arebestratus 

case, about B, Cv 350, -wrote a poem on the Art of 
■ Cookery, which was imitated or translated by 
Enniits in bis Barmina' '‘Med^thetwa or Iled^ 
(from 
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ArcTiias ('Applets). 1. An KeracKd of Corinth, 
left his country in consequence of the death of 
Actaeox, and founded Syracuse, B. c* 734, ^hy 
command of the Delphic oracle.'**2.^ A. IiiciiduS 
Arohias, a Greek poet, horn at Antioch in Syria, 
about B. c. 120, “very early obtained celebrity 
by bis verses. In 102 he came to Rome, and 
was received in the most friendly way by many of 
the Roman nobles, especially by the Luculli, from 
whom he afterwards obtained the gentile name of 
Licinius. After a short stay at Rome be accompanied 
L. Lucullus, the elder, to Sicily, and followed him, in 
the banishment to which he was sentenced for his 
management of the slave war in that island, to Hera- 
clea in Lucania, in which town Arebias was enrolled 
as a citizen ; and as this town was a state united 
with Rome by a foedus^ lie subsequently obtained 
the Roman franchise in accordance with the Jex 
Plautia Papiria passed in b. c. 89, At a later time 
be accompanied li. Lucullus the younger to the 
Mitbridatic war. Soon after his return, charge 
was brought against him in 61 of assuming the 
citizenship illegally, and the trial came on before 
Q, Cicero, who was praetor this year. He was de- 
fended by bis friend M. Cicero in the extant speech 
Pro ArcUa^ in which the orator, after briefly dis- 
cussing the legal points of the case, rests ^tbe de- 
fence of his client upon his surpassmg merits as a 
poet, which entitled him to the Roman citizenship. 
We may presume that Arebias was acquitted, 
though we have no formal statement of the fact 
Archias wrote a poem on the Cimbric war in 
honour of Marius ; another on the Mitbridatic war 
in honour of Lucullus ; and at the time of his trial 
was engaged on a poem in honour of Cicero’s con- 
sulship. No fragments of these works are ex- 
tant ; and it is doubtful whether the epigrams pre- 
served under the name of Archias in the Greek 
Anthology were really written by him. 

ArcMdamus (’ApxiSa/ios), the name of 5 kings 
of Sparta. 1 . Son of Anaxidamus, contemporary 
with the Tegeatan war, which followed soon after 
the second Messenian, B. c. 668.*— 2, Son of Zeuxi- 
damus, succeeded his gnindflither Leotychides, and 
reigned B. c. 469—427. During Ms reign, B. c. 
464, Sparta was made a heap of mins by a tremen- 
dous earthquake ; and for the next 10 years he 
was engaged in war against the revolted Helots 
and Messenians. Towards the end of his reign 
the Peloponnesian war broke out : he recommended 
his countrymen not rashly to embark in the war, 
and he appears to have taken, a more correct view 
of the real strength of Athens than any other 
Spartan. After the war had been declared (b. c. 
431) he invaded Attica, and held the supreme 
command of the Peloponnesian forces till his death 
in 429.-3. Grandson of No. 2, and son of Agesi- 
laus IL, reigned B. c. 361 — 338. During the life- 
time of Ill's father he took an active part in resist- 
ing the Thebans and the various other enemies of 
Sparta, and in 3G7 he defeated the Arcadians and 
Argives in the “ Tearless Battle,” so called be- 
cause he had won it without losing a man. In 
362 he defended Sparta against Epaminondas. In 
the third Sacred war (b. c. 356 — 346) he assisted 
the Phoeians. In 338 he went to Italy to aid the 
Tarentincs against the Lucanians, and there fell in 
battle.— 4. Grandson of No. 3, and son of Euda* 
midas I, was king in b. c. 296, when he was de- 
feated by Demetrius Poliorcetes.— 5. Son of Euda- 
xnidas II., and the brother of Agis IV’, Gn the 


murder of Agis, in b. c. 240, Archidamus fled from 
Sparta, but afterwards obtained the tbrone by 
means of Aratus. He was, however, slain almost 
immediately after his return to Sparta. He was 
the last king of the Eurypontid race. 

Ajchigenes (’Ap%i 7 eVi 7 s), an eminent Greek 
physician, horn at Apamea in Sjiia, practised at 
Rome ill the time of Trajan, a. b. 98 — 117. He 
published a treatise on the pulse, on which Galen 
wrote a Commentary. He was the most eminent 
physician of the sect of the Eclectici, and is men- 
tioned by Juvenal as well as by othex* writers. 
Only a few fragments of his works remain. 

Archiloehus of Paros, was one 

of the earliest Ionian lyric poets, and the first 
Greek poet who composed lambic verses according 
to fixed rules. He flourished about b. c. 714 — 676.. 
Pie was descended from a noble fiunily, who held 
the priesthood in Paros. His grandfather was 
Tellis, his father Telesicles, and his mother a 
slave, named Enipo. In the flower of his age 
(between B. a 710 and 700), Archilochus went 
from Paros to Thasos with a colony, of which one 
account makes him the leader. The motive for 
this emigration can only he conjectured. It was 
most probably the result of a political change, to 
which cause was added, in the case of Archilochus, 
a sense of personal wrongs. He had been a suitor 
to Neobule, one of the daughters of Lycambes, 
who first promised and afterwards refused to give 
his daughter to the poet. Enraged at this treat- 
ment, Archilochus attacked the whole family in an 
lambic poem, accusing Lycambes of perjury, and 
his daughters of the most abandoned lives. Tlie 
verses were recited at the festival of Demeter, and 
produced such an effect, that the daughters of Ly- 
camhes are said to have hung themselves through 
shame. The bitterness which he expresses in hivS 
poems towards his native island seems to have 
arisen in part also from the low estimation in 
which he was held, as being the son of a slave. 
Neither was he more happy at Thasos. He draws 
the most melancholy picture of his adopted coun- 
try, which lie at length quitted in disgust While 
at Thasos, he incurred the disgrace of losing his 
shield in an engagement with the Thracians of the 
opposite continent ; but, instead of being ashamed 
of the disaster, he recorded it in his verse. At 
length he returned to Paros, and in a war 
between the Parians and the people of Naxos,, 
he fell by the hand of a Naxian named Ca- 
I londas or Corax. Archilochus shared with his 
contemporaries, Thaletas and Terpander, in the 
honoxu’ of establishing lyric poetry throughout 
Greece. The invention of the elegy is asczlbed 
to him, as well as to Callinus ; but it was on liis 
satiric lambic poetry that his fame was founded- 
His lambics expressed the strongest feelings in the 
most unmeasured language. The licence of Ionian 
democracy and the bitterness of a disappointed 
man were united with the highest degree of 
poetical power to give them force and point. The 
emotion accounted most conspicuous in his verses 
was “rage,” “Archilochum proprio w5fesarrnavife 
iambo.” (Hor. A7\ Poet, 7.9.) The fragments of 
Archilochus are collected in Bergk’s Poet Lyrici 
Graeo.^ and by Liebel, ArcJdlocki Pdiquute, Lips. 
1812, 8yo. 

Archimedes of Syracuse, the 

most famous of ancient mathematicians, was bom 
B. c. 287. He was a friend, if not a kinsman, of 
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Biero, tliongli liis actual condition in life does not 
seem to have been elevated. In the early part of 
his life lie travelled into Egypt, where he studied 
under Conon the Samian, a mathematician and 
astronomer. After visiting other countries, he 
returned to Syracuse. Here he constructed for 
Hiero various engines of war, which, many years 
afterwards, were so far effectual in the defence of 
Syracuse against Marcellus, as to convert the siege 
into a blockade, and delay the taking of the city 
for a considerable time. The accounts of the per- 
fomiances of these engines are evidently exag- 
gerated; and the story of the burning of the 
iloman ships by the reflected rays of the sun, 
though very current in later times, is probably 
a fiction. *He superintended tbe building of a 
ship of extraordinary size for Hiero, of which a 
description is given in Athenaeus (v. p. 206, d,), 
where he is also said to have moved it to the sea 

the help of a screw. He invented a machine 
called, from its form, Cochlea, and now known as 
the water-screw of Archimedes, for pumping the 
water out of the hold of this vessel. His most ce- 
lebrated performance was the construction of a 
sphej'e ; a kind of orrery, representing the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies. When Syracuse 
was taken (b. c. 212), Archimedes was killed by 
the Roman soldiers, being at tbe time intent upon a 
mathematical problem. Upon his tomb was placed 
the figure of a sphere inscribed in a cylinder. 
When Cicero was quaestor in Sicily (75) he found 
this tomb near one of tbe gates of the city, almost 
hid amongst briars, and forgotten by the Syracusans. 
The intellect of Archimedes was of the very highest 
order. He possessed, in a degree never exceeded, 
unless by Newton, tlie inventive genius which dis- 
covers new provinces of inquiry, and finds new 
points of view for old and familiar objects ; the 
clearness of conception which is essential to the re- 
solution of complex phaenomena into their consti- 
tuent elements ; and the power and habit of intense 
and persevering thought, without which other in- 
tellectual gifts are comparatively fruitless. The fal- 
lowing works of Archimedes have come down to 
us: L O^z JEquipomleranU and CmtreB (^Gravity, 
2. The Quadrattire of the Parabola, 3. On the 
Sphere and Cylinder. 4. On Dimension of the 
Circle, 5. On Spirals. 6. On Conoids and Sphe- 
roids, 7. The JmzarzMS, 2>, On Floating Bodies, 
0. Lemmata, The best edition of his works is by 
Torelii, Oxon. 1 7 92. There is a French translation 
of liis works, with notes, by F. Peyrard, Paris, 
1008, and an English translation of the Arena- 
rius by G. Anderson, London, 1784. 

ArcMnus (’Apxtt'os), one of the leading Athe- 
nians, who, with Thrasybulus and Anytus, over- 
threw the government of the Thirty, b. c. 403. 

ArcMppus (''Apxi^^osf an Athenian poet of 
the old comedy, about b. c. 415. 

Archytas (*Apxvras). 1. Of Amphissa,aGreek 
epic poet, flourished about b. c. 300. — 2. Of Ta- 
rentum, a distinguished philosopher, mathematician, 
general, and statesman, probably lived about b. c. 
400, and onwards, so that he was contemporary 
with Plato, whose life he is said to have saved by 
liis influence with the tyrant Dionysius. He was 
7 times the general of his city, and he com- 
manded in several campaigns, in all of which he 
was victorious. After a life which secured to him 
a place among the very greatest men of antiquity, 
he was drowned while upon a voyage on the 
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Adriatic. (Hor. i. 28.) Asa philosopher, 
he belonged to the Pythagorean school, and he ap- 
pears to have been himself the founder of a new 
sect. Like the Pythagoreans in general, he paid 
much attention to mathematics. Horace calls him 
marts et terrae numeroque carentis arenao Memm*em. 
To his theoretical science he added the skill of a 
practical mechanician, and constructed various 
machines and automatons, among which his wooden 
flying dove in particular was the wonder of anti- 
quity. He also applied mathematics with success 
to musical science, and even to metaphysical philo- 
sophy, His influence as a philosopher was so great, 
that Plato -was undoubtedly indebted to him for 
some of his views ; and Aristotle is thought by 
some writers to have borrowed the idea of his cate- 
gories, as well as some of his ethical principles, 
from Archytas. 

Arconnestis (’Ap/edwncros ; "Apicowiiaios). 1. 
An island off the coast of Ionia, near Lebedus, also 
called Aspis and Macns,-^2. {Orah Ada\ an is- 
land off the coast of Caria, opposite Halicarnassus, 
of which it formed the harbour. 

Arctmus (^ApKrlpos), of Miletus, the most dis- 
tinguished among the C 5 mlic poets, probably lived 
about B. c. 776. Two epic poems were attributed 
to him. 1. The A ethiopis, which was a kind of 
continuation of Homer’s Iliad: its chief heroes 
were Memnon, king of the Ethiopians, and Achilles, 
who slew him, 2. The Destruction of lUon, which 
contained a description of the destruction of Troy, 
and the subsequent events until the departure of 
the Greeks. 

Arctopbjlas:. ' [Arctos.] 

Arctos (*"Ap/froy), “the Bear,” two constella- 
tions near the N. Pole. 1. The Great Bear 
(^ApKTos pGydXr}: Ursa AfaJo7'\ also called the 
Wdygozi (Sjua^a : plausfrum). The ancient Italian 
name of this constellation was Septem Triones^ that 
is, the Seven Ploughing Oaeii^ also Sejdeuirto, and 
with the epithet ATtfJor to distinguish it from tlie 
Sepimtno Alinor^ or Lesser Bear : hence Virgil 
(Aezz.iu. 356) speaks ofqcmmostpte Triones, The 
Great Bear was also called TMke (eAbc?;) from its 
sweeping round in a curve. ««- 2. The Lesser or 
Little Bear (fAptcros piKpd : Ursa Minor)^ 
likewise called the Waggozi , was first added to the 
Greek catalogues hy Thales, by whom it was pro- 
bably imported from the East. It wms also called 
Phoenice from the circumstance that it 

was selected by the Phoenicians as the guide 
by which they shaped their course at sea, the 
Greek mariners with less judgment employing 
the Great Bear for the purpose ; and Oynosura 
{Kvvdaovpa), doge's iail^ from the resemblance 
of the constellation to the upturned curl of a 
dog’s tail. The constellation before the Great 
Bear was called Bootes (Bo£<5t7?s), Jrctophylad: 
(’Apfcro^Jt^Aal), or Arciuras (*Apicrovpos from o^pos, 
guard) ; the two latter names suppose the con- 
stellation to represent a man upon the watcit, 
and denote simply the position of the figure in re- 
ference to the Great Bear, while Bootes^ which is 
found in Homer, refers to the Waggon^ the imagi- 
nary figure of Bootes being fancied to occupy the 
place of the driver of the team. At a later time 
Aredophylem became the general name of the con- 
stellation, and the word Arcturus was confined to 
the chief star in. it All these constellations are 
connected in mythology with the Arcadian nymph 
CAiniSTO, ihe daughter of Lycaon, Metamor- 
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plioscd l)y Zeus ■upon the earth into a she-bear, 
Cullisto was pursued by her son Areasjiithe chase, 
and when lie was on the point of killing her, Zeus 
placed them both among the stars, Callisto be- 
coming the Great Bear and Areas the Ijittle Bear 
or Bootes. In the poets the epithets of these stars 
have constant reference to the family and eoiintr}’- 
of Callisto: thus we find them called Lycamis 
Ai'do^ : M(u;7taUa Arctos Mmmulis CVm(frora 
1\L IMaenalus in Arcadia) : Erynmdhis Ursa (from 
ihL Erymantlnis in Arcadia) : Farrlittsides stellae 
(from tlie Arcadian town Parrhasia). — Thougli 
most traditions idenj,ihed Bootes with Areas, others 
pronounced him to he Icarus or his daughter Eri- 
gone. Hence the Septentidones are called Bores 
IcanL (SiQQ DicLo/A7iidj. pp. 147? 148, 159,'3nded,} 

Arctums. [Arctgs,] 

Ardea (Ardeas, -fitis : Anlm), !♦ The chief 
town of the Eutiili in Latiuin, a little to the loft 
of the river Numicus, 8 miles from the sea, was 
situated on a rock snrroandcd hy raarslies, in an 
unhealthy district. It vras one of the most ancient 
places in Italy, and was said to have been the ca- 
pital of Turnus. It was conquered and colonized 
I)}'- the liomans, b. c. 442, Iroin which time its im- 
portance declined. In its neighbourhood was the 
Latin Aphrodisiura or temple of Venus, whicli W7is 
under the superintondence of the Ardeates. — 2. 
{Anlckiui ?),an important town in Persis, $.W, of 
Persepolis. 

Ardusnua Silva, ihe An]en7ies, a, vast forest, in 
the NAV. of Gaul, extended from tlie Uliine and 
the Treviri to the Nervii and Renii, and N. as 
far as tlie Scheldt : there are still -considerable re- 
mains of this forest, though tlie greater part of it 
has disappeared. 

Axdjs C'ApSui'), son of Gyges, king of Lydia, 
reigned b. c. 678 — 6*28 : lie took Priene and made 
war against Miletus* 

Area or Aretxas ( Apeia or ’ApT^r/as vrjeros, i. e. 
the island of Ares : Kerasimt Ada)^ also called 
Chalceritis, an island off the coast of Pontus, close ■ 
to PhamacCa, colehrated in the legend of the Argo- 
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Areithous ("‘ApvtOaos), king of Arne in Boeotia, 
and husband of Plnlomedusa, is called in the Iliad 
(vii. 8) If opyW/Ti^?,. because he fought with a club : 
he fell hy the hand of the Arcadian Lycurgus. 

Arelate, A;relas, or Arelatnm (Arelutensis : 
Ai'/es), a town in Gallia ISIarbonensis at the head 
of the delta of the Rhone on the left bank, and a 
Roman colony founded by the soldiers of the sixth 
legion, Colu7ikt Arelaia Stwkmoriim, It is first 
mentioned by Caesar, and under the emperors it 
l)ccamc one of the most llourishing towns on this 
side of the Alps. Constantine the Great built an 
extensive suburb on the right bank, wliich he con- 
nected wdth tlie original city by a bridge. The 
Roman remains at Arles attest the greatness of the 
ancient city: there arts still to he seen an. obelisk 
of granite, and the ruins of an aqueduct, theatre, 
anipliithcutre, palace of Constantine^ and a large 
Homan cemetery. 

Ai’emoriea. [AnnonicA.] 

Arenacn.m (Ai^^Jicm or Aeiif)^ a totvn of the 
Batavi in Gallia Belgica. 

Areopagus. ['Atjibxae,] 

Ares (*'Ap}?s), the Greek god of war and one 
of the great Olympian gods, is represented aS' 
the son of Zeus and Hera. The character of 
Ares in Greek mythology will be best understood | 
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by comparing it with that of other clivimties who 
are likewise in some way connected with wair. 
Athena represents thoughtfulness and wisdom in 
the aftaira of wmr, and protects men and their lia- 
bitations 4tu'hig its ravages. Ares, on the nil ler 
hand, is nothing but the personification of Iwld 
force and strength, and not so much tlie god of 
■war as of its tiuxuilt, conlusioUinRd horrors. His 
sister Eris calls forth w'ur, Zeus directs its couive, 
but Ares loves war for its own sake, and dolight.s 
in the din and roar of battles, in the shiuglit('r of 
men, and the destruction of towns. He is nut even 
influenced by party-spirit, but sometimes (issists 
the one and sometimes the other side, just as his 
inclination may dictate ; whence Zeus calls liiiu 
a\\()Trp6<raKAos. (IL v. 88fi.) This savage and 
sanguinary character of Ares makes him hated hy 
the other gods and by his own parents. It was 
contrary to the spirit of the Greeks to represent a 
being like Ares, with allliis overwhelming physical 
Strength, as always victorious ; and when he comes 
in contact with higher powers, he is usually cun- 
querecl. He was woimcied by Diomedes, who was 
assisted by Athena, and in his fall he roared like 
ten thousand warriors. The gigantic Aloldac had 
likewise conquered him, and kept liim a prisoner for 
1 3 months, until he Avas delivered by 1 1 ermes. He 
was also conquered by Hercules, Avitli whom he foiigli t 
on account of his son Cycnus, and was obliged to re- 
turn to Olympus. This fierce and gigantic, but withal 
handsome god loved and Avas beloved by Aphrodite. 
[Aphrodite.] When Aphrodite loved Adonis, 
Ares in his jealousy metamorphosed himself into a 
bear, and killed his rival. [Adonis.] According to 
a late tradition, Ares sIcav Halirrhothius, the sou of 
Poseidon, when he Avas on the point of viuhitiug 
Alcippe, the daughter of Ares. Jdereiipon Posei- 
don accused Ares in the Areopagus, Avhere the 
Olympian gods were assemlded in court. Ares was 
acquitted, and this cA’^ent Avas litdieA'ed to have 
given rise to the name Areopagus. The warlike 
character of the tribes of Thrace led to the belief 
that the god’s residence Avas in that country, and 
here and in Scythia Avero the principal seats of lus 
Avorship. In Scythia he was worshipped under the 
form of a sAvnrd, to Avhich not only horses and other 
cattle, but men also Avere sacrificed. In Greece 
itself the worship of Ares was not A'^ery general. 
All the stories about Ares and his worsliip in the 
countries N. of Greece seem to indicate that his 
wajrship Avas introduced into tlm hitter country from 
Thrace. The Romans identified their god IMars 
with the Greek Ares. [JiLuis.] 

^ Arestor (ApecTTfiep), father of Argus, the guar- 
dian of lo, Avho is therefore called Aresiorides. 

Aretaeus (’Aperazos), the Cappadocian, one cd’ 
the most celebrated of the ancient Greek physicians, 
probably lived in the reign of Vespasian. HcAvrole 
in Ionic Greek a general treatise on di.seases in 8 
books, which is still e.xtant. The best edition is 
by C.^G. Kuhn, Lips. 1828. 

Aretas {’ApeVas'), the name of several kings of 
Arabia Petraea, 1. A contemporary of Pompey, 
invaded Judaea in b. c. 65, in order "to place Hyr- 
canus on the throne, but avus driven back by the 
Romans, Avho espoused the cause of Arlstobulus. 
His dominions were subsequently invaded bv 
Scaurus, the lieutenant of Pompey. 2. The 
father-in-IaAv of Herod Antipas, invaded Judueti, 
because Herod had dismissed tlie daughter of 
Aretas in consequence of his connection Avitk He- 
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roflias. This Aretas seems to liaye heen the same 
who had possession of Daraascus at the time of the 
conversion of the Apostle Paul, A. n. 31. 

A.y etft (ApyiTTiV 1. Wife of Alcinous, king of 
the Phaeacians, received Ul 3 ^sses with hospitalitj^ I 
—• 2. Baugliter of thO' elder Dionysius and Aris- i 
tomache, wife of Thearides, and after hia death | 
of her uncle Dion. After Dion had fled from | 
S 3 "raciise, Arete was compelled hy her brother | 
to many Timocrates, one of his friends ; but she 
was again received by Dion as his wife, -when he | 
:liad obtained possession of Syracuse and expelled 
the younger Dionysius. After the assassination of 
Dion in 353, she was drowned by his enemies. — - 1 
k Daughter of Aristippus, the founder of the Gy- i 
renaic school of philosophy, was instructed by him ! 
in the principles of his system, which she trans- ^ 
mitted to her son the younger Aristippus. ^ 

Aretlilisa CAp46ovffa)^ one of the Nereids, and 
the nymph of the famous fountain of Arethusa in. 
the island of Ortygia near Syracuse. F or details, 
see Alpheus. Virgil {Edog. iv. 1, x. 1) reckons • 
her among the Sicilian n 3 ’mphs, and as the divinity 
who inspired pastoral poetr}'. — Tliere ■were several 
other fountains in Greece, which bore the name of 
Arethusa, of which the most important was one in 
Ithaca, now Lehado, and another in Euboea near 
Chalcis. I 

Arethusa ('Ap^dovcra : Er-Restun), a town and 
fortress on the Oroiites, in Syria : in Strabo's time 
the seat of a petty Arabian principality. 

Aretxas. [Area.] 

Aretmm. [ A ereti um. ] 

Areus (Apeds), two kings of Sparta. 1. Suc- 
ceeded his grandfather, Cleomenes IL, since his 
father Acrotatus had died before him, and reigned 

B, c. 303— 265. He made several unsuccessful 
attempts to deliver Greece from the dominion of 
Antigonns Gonatas, and at length fell in battle i 
against the Macedonians in 265, and w-as succeeded | 
by his son Acrotatus. 2. Grandson of No, 2, | 
reigned as a child for 8 years iiiiclor the guardian- i 
ship of his uncle Leonidas II., "who succeeded him 
about B, c. 256. 

Arevacae or Arevaci, the most powerful tribe 
of the Celtiberians in Spain, near the sources of 
the Tagus, derived their name from the river Areva 
(Arkinzo\ a tributary of the Diirius [Diiero), 1 

Argaeus (^Apyalos). 1. King of Macedonia, 
son and successor of Perdiccas L, the founder of 
the dynast}". —*.2, A pretender to the Macedonian 
crown, dethroned Perdiccas II. and reigned *2 
years, ' 

Argaeus Hons (Apyalov: Erdjisli\ a lofty 
snow-capped mountain nearl 3 " in the* centre of Cap- 
padocia ; an offset of the Anti-Taurus. At its 
foot stood the celebrated city of Ma^aca or CacsJirea. 

Arganthonius ApyayOdivios), king of Tartes- 
sus in Spain, in the 6th century b. c., is said to 
have reigned 80 3 "ears, and to have lived 120. 

Arganthouius or Axganthus Mous (r?) *Ap- 
yaudwviov opos: Katiril)^ a mountain in Bitltynia, 
running out into the Propontis, forming the Prom. 
Posidium {C. Bouz)^ and separating the ba 3 "S of 
Cios and Astacus. 

Argenuum or Axgluim ^Apy&wov^ "Apy^vov. 

C. Bhmco\ a promontory on the Ionian coast, op» j 
posite to Chios. 

Argeuteus, a small river in Gallia Narbonensis, ; 
which flows into the .Mediterranean near Forum | 
Jidh* 
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Argentoratum or -tus {Strmshirg')^ an impor- 
tant towm on the Rhine in Gallia "Bclgicri, the 
head-guarters of the oth legion, and a Roman mu- 
nicipium. In its neighbourhood Julian gaijied a 
brilliant victory over the Alemanni, a. d. 357. It 
was subsequently called Strateburgiim rmd Stniuc- 
whence its modern name.*' 

Axges. [Cyclopes.] 

Argia (‘Apydm), daughter of Adrastus and Am- 
phithea, and wife of Poi 3 ’-nices. 

Argia (Ap7e/a). [Argos.] 

Argiletum, a district in Rome, wliicli ex- 
tended from the S. of the Qiiirinalto the Capitoline 
and the Forum. It was chiefly inhabited by me* 
chanics and booksellers. The origin of the name 
is uncertain: the most obvious derivation is from 
argilh “ potter’s clay ; ” but the more common ex- 
planation in antiquity was Argi letimi, “death of 
Argus,” from a hero Argus wh,o was buried there. 

Axglius (^ApyiKm: *Apyikios), tx town in Bi- 
saltia, the E. part of Mygdoiiia in Macedonia, be- 
tween Amphipolis and Broinisciis, a colony of 
Andros, * 

Arginusae (^Apyivovcrat or ApymoOcrcrat), 3 
small islands off the coast of Aeolis, opposite My- 
tilene in Lesbos, celebrated for the naval victory of 
the Athenians over the Lacedaemonians under 
Callicratidas, b. c. 406. 

Argiphontes (^Apyeicpoj'TTjs), the slayer of 
Argus,” a surname of Heemes. 

Axgippaei ('Apyunrahi), a Scythian tribe in 
Sannatia Asiatica, who appear, from the description 
of them by Plerodotus (iv. 23), to have been of 
the Calmuck race. 

Argissa. [Arciura.] 

Argitbea, the chief town of Athamania in Epirus. 
Argjva, a smname of Hera or Juno from Argos, 
where, as well as in the whole of Peloponnesus, 
she was especiall}"" honoured. [Argos.] 

Argxvi. [Argos.] 

Axgo. [ Argona utae. ] 

Argolis. [Argos.] 

Argonautae CApyoyavrai)^ the Argonauts, 
sailors of the Argo,” were the heroes who sailed 
to Aea (afterwards called Colchis) for the purpose 
of fetcliing the golden fleece. The story of the 
Argonauts is various!}" related b}' the ancient wri- 
ters, but the common tale ran as follow's. In lolcus 
in Thessal}" reigned Pelias, who had deprived his 
half-brother AesonoF the sovereignty. In order to 
get rid of jASOxthc son of Aeson, Pelias persuaded 
Jason to fetch the golden fleece, -winch was suspended 
on an oak-tree in the grove of Ares in Colchis, and 
was guarded day and niglit by a dragon. Jason 
willingly undertook the enterprise, and commanded 
Argus, the son of Phrixus, to build a ship with 
50 oars; which was called Atgo (*Apydi) after 
the name of the builder. Jason wms accompanied 
by all tlio great heroes of the age, and their num- 
ber is usually said to have been 50, Among these 
were Hercules,, Castor and Pollux, Zetes and Ca- 
lais, the sons of Boreas, the singer Orpheus, the 
seer Mopsus, Fhilammon, Tydeus, Theseus, Am- 
pliiaraus, Peleus, Nestor, Admetus,. &c. After 
leaving lolcus they first landed at Lemnos, where 
they united themselves with the women of the is- 
land, who had just before murdered their fathers 
and husbands. From Lemnos they ^led to^ the 
Dohones where i king Cysaicus received 

.them' hospil^Iy* -They left the country during 
ybf thwwa back on tim coast by 
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a contrary wind, they were taken for Pelasgians, 
the enemies of the Doliones, and a struggle ensued, 
in which Cyzicus was slain ; but being recognised 
by the Argonauts, they buried him, and mourned 
over his fate. They next landed in Mysia, where 
they left behind ITerciiles and Polyphemus, who 
liad gone into the country in search of Hylas, whom 
a nymph had carried off wliile he was fetching 
water for his companions. In the country of the 
Bebrj'ces, king Amyous challenged the Argonauts 
to fight with him ; and when Pollux was killed by 
him, the Argonauts in revenge slew many of the 
Bebryces, and sailed to Salmydessus in Thrace, 
where the Seer Phineus was tormented by the 
Harpies. When the Argonauts consulted him 
about their voyage, he promised his advice on con- 
dition of their delivering him from the Harpies. 
This was done by Zetes and Calais, two sons of 
Boreas ; and Phineus now advised them, before 
sailing through the Symplegades, to mark the flight 
of a dove, and to judge from its fate what they 
themselves ^woiild have to do. When they ap- 
proached the Syraplegades, they sent out a dove, | 
which in its rapid flight between the rocks lost only 
the end of its tail. The Argonauts now, with the - 
assistance of Hera, followed the example of the 
dove, sailed quickly between the rocks, and suc- 
ceeded in passing without injury to their ship, with 
the exception of some ornaments at the stern. 
Henceforth the Syraplegades stood immoveable in 
the sea. On their arrival at the Mariandjmi, the 
Argonauts were kindly received by their king, Ly- 
cus. The seer Idmon and the lielmsraan Tiphys 
died here, and the place of the latter was supplied 
by Ancaeus. They now sailed along the coast 
until they arrived at the mouth of the river Phasis. 
The Colchian king Aeetes promised to give up the 
golden fleece, if Jason alone would yoke to a plough 
two fire-breathing oxen with brazen feet, and sow 
the teeth of the dragon which had not been used by 
Cadmus at Thebes, and Avhich he had received 
from Athena. The love of Medea furnished Jason 
with means to resist fire and steel, on condition of 
his taking her as his wife ; and she taught him 
how he was to kill the warriors that were to spring 
up from the teeth of the dragon. While Jason 
was engaged upon his task, Aeetes formed plans i 
for burning the ship Argo and for killing all the 
Greek heroes. But Medea’s magic powers sent to 
sleep the dragon who guarded the golden fleece ; 
and after Jason had taken possession of the trea- 
sure, he and his Argonauts, together with Medea 
and her young brother Absyrtiis, embarked by 
night and sailed away. Aeetes pursued them, but 
before he overtook them, Medea murdered her 
brother, cut him into pieces, and threw his limbs 
overboard, that her father might be detained in his 
pursuit by collecting the limbs of his child. Aeetes 
at last returned home, hut sent out a great number ; 
of Colchians, threatening them with the punish- 
ment intended for Medea, if they returned without 
her. While the Colchians were dispersed in all 
directions, the Argonauts had already reached the 
mouth of the river Eridanus. But Zeus, angry at 
the murder of Absyrtus, raised a storm which cast 
the ship from its course. When driven on the 
Absj»Ttian islands, the ship began to speak, and 
declared that the anger of Zeus would not cease, 
unless they sailed towards Ausonia, and got puri- 
fied by Circe. They now sailed along the coasts 
of the Ligyans and Celts, and through the sea of 
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Sardinia, and c6n tinning their course along the 
coast of Tyrrhenia, they arrived in the island of 
Aeaea, where Circe purified them. When they 
were passing by the Sirens, Orpheus sang to pre- 
vent the Argonauts being allured by them. Butes, 
however, swam to them, but Aphrodite carried 
him to Lilybaeum. Thetis and the Nereids con- 
ducted them through Scylla and Charybdis and 
between the whirling rocks ('ffeVpaz 7rAa7«:Tal) ; 
and sailing by the Trinacian island with its oxen 
of Helios, they came to the Phaeacian island of 
Corcyra, where they were received by Alcinous. 
In the meantime, some of the Colchians, not being 
able to discover the Argonauts, had settled at the 
foot of the Ceraunian mountains ; others occupied 
the Abs 5 Ttian islands near the coast of Illy ricum ; 
and a third band overtook tlie Argonauts in the 
island of the Phaeacians. But as their hopes of 
recovering Medea were deceived by' Arete, the 
queen of Alcinous, they settled in the island, and 
the Argonauts continued their voyage. During 
the night they were overtaken by a storm ; but 
Apollo sent brilliant flashes of lightning which 
enabled them to discover a neighbouring island, 
which thej’' called Anaphe. Here they erected an 
altar to Apollo, and solemn rites were instituted, 
which continued to he observed down to very late 
times. Their attempt to land in Crete was pre- 
vented bj' Talus, who guarded the island, but was 
killed by the artifices of Medea. From Crete 
they sailed to Aegina, and from thence between 
Euboea and Locris to lolcus. Respecting the 
events subsequent to their arrival in lolciis, see 
Aeson, Medea, Jason, Peijas. The story of 
the Argonauts probabh' arose out of accounts of 
commercial enterprises w'hicli the wealtliy Minyans, 
who lived in the neighbourhood of lolcus, made to 
the coasts of the Einxine. The expedition of the 
Argonauts is related by Pindar in the 4th Pythian 
ode, b\' Apollonius Ehodius in his Argonaittim, 
and hy^ his Roman imitator Valerius Flaccus. 

Argos (rh "'Apyos, ~eos)^ is said by Strabo (p. 
372) to have signified a plain in the language of 
the Macedonians and Thessalians, and it may 
therefore contain the same root as the liUtin word 
ager. In Homer we find mention of the Pelasgic 
Argos, that is, a town or district of Thessaly, and 
of the Achaean Argos, by which he means some- 
times the whole Peloponnesus, sometimes Aga- 
memnon’s kingdom of Argos of which Mycenae was 
the capital, and sometimes the town of Argos. As 
Argos frequently" signifies the whole Peloponnesus, 
the most important part of Greece, so the ^Apyelot 
often occur in Homer as a name of the wdiole body" 
of the Greeks, in which sense the Roman poets 
also use Argos, a district of Pelopon- 

nesus, called ArgoUs (tj ^ApyoXis) by Herodotus, 
but more frequently by" other Greek writers either 
ArgoSy Argia (d "Apyeia), or ArgoUcc (d ’Apyo- 
kitcii). Under the Romans Argolis became the 
tisual name of the country, while the word Argos or 
Argi was confined to the town. Argolis under the 
Romans signified the countiy bounded on the N . 
by" the Corinthian territory-, on the W. by" Arcadia, 
on the S. by Laconia, and included towards tbc K. 
the whole Acte or peninsula between tbe Saronic 
and Argolic gulfs : but during the time of Grecian 
independence Argolis or Argos was only the 
country- lying round the Argolic gulf, bounded on 
the W . by the Arcadian motmtains, and sepamted 
on the N. by a range of mountains from Corinth, 
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Cleoiiae, and Phlius. ArgoHs, as understood by 
the Romans, was for tbe most part a mountainous 
and uiioroductive country : the only extensive plain 
adapted for agriculture was in the neighbourhood 
of the city of Argos. Its rivers were insignificant 
and mostly dry in summer : the most important 
was the Inachus. The country was divided into 
the districts of Argia or Argos proper, Epidauria, 
Troezenia, and Hermionis. The original in- 
habitants of the country were, according to mytho- 
logy, the Cynurii ; hut the main part of the popu- 
lation consisted of Pelasgi and Achaei, to whom 
Dorians were added after the conquest of Pelopon- 
nesus by the Dorians. See below, No. 2. -—2. 
Argos, or Argi, -ormn, in tlie Latin writers, now 
Argo, the capital of Argolis, and, next to Sparta, 
the most important town in PeloponnesiiSs situated 
in a level plain a little to the W. of the Inachus. 
It had an ancient Pelasgic citadel, called Larissa, 
and another built subsequently on another height 
{dims arms Iiabent Argi, Liv. xxxiv. 25). It pos- 
sessed numerous temples, and was particularly ce- 
lebrated for the worship of Hera, whose great 
temple, Meramm, lay between Argos and Mycenae. 
The remains of the Cyclopian walls of Argos are 
still to be seen. The city is said to have been 
built by Inachxts or his son Phoroneus, or grand- 
son Argus. The descendants of Inachus, who 
may be regarded as the Pelasgian kings, reigned 
over the country for 9 generations, but were at 
length deprived of the sovereignty hy Dana us, 
who is said to have come from Egypt. The de- 
scendants of Danaus were in their time obliged to 
submit to the Achaean race of the Pelopidae. 
Under the rule of the Pelopidae Mycenae became 
the capital of the kingdom, and Argos was a de- 
pendent state. Thus hlyccnae was the royal resi- 
dence of Atreus and of his son Agamemnon ; but 
under Orestes Argos again recovered its supremacy. 
Upon the conquest of Peloponnesus hy the Dorians 
Argos fell to the share of Temenus, whose de- 
scendants ruled over the country ; but the great 
bulk of the population continued to be Achaean. 
All these events belong to mythology ; and Ai’gos 
first appears in history about b.c. 750, as the chief 
state of Peloponnesus, under its ruler Phtdon. 
After the time of Phidon its power declined, and 
it was not even able to maintain its supremacy over 
the other towns of Argolis. Its power was greatly 
weakened by its wars with Sparta. The two states 
long contended for the district of Cynuria, which 
lay between Argolis and Laconia, and which the 
Spartans at length obtained by the victory of their 
300 champions, about B. c. 550. In B. c, 524 
Cleomenes, the Spartan king, defeated the Argives 
with such loss near Tiryns, that Sparta was left 
without a rival in Peloponnesus. In consequence 
of its weakness and of its jealousy of Sparta, Argos 
took no part in the Persian war. In order to 
strengthen itself, Argos attacked the neighbouring 
towns of Tiryns, Mycenae, &:c., destroyed them, 
and transplanted their inhabitants to Argos. The 
introduction of so many new citizens was followed 
by the abolition of royalty and of Doric institutions, 
and by the establishment of a democracy, which 
continued to be the form of government till later 
times, when the city fell under the power of tyrants. 
In the Peloponnesian war Argos sided with Athens 
against Sparta. In b. c. 243 it joined the Achaean 
League, and on the conquest of the latter by the 
Romans, 146, it became a part of the Roman pro- 
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vince of Achaia. At an early time Argos was 
distinguished by its cultivatian of music and poetrv 
[Sacadas ; Telesill a] ; but at the time of the 
intellectual greatness of Athens, literature and 
science seem to have been entirely neglected at 
Argos. It produced some great sculptors, of whom 
Agei.ai)as and Polvcletus are the most ce- 
lebrated. 

^Argos Amphilochicum (^kpyos rh Aju^iAoxt- 
K&v), the chief town of Amphilochia in Acarnania, 
situated on the Ambracian gulf, and founded by 
the Argive Amphilochus. 

Argos Hippmm. [Arpl] 

Argons Portus {PoHo Ferraio), a town and 
harbour in the island of Ilva {Ella). 

Argura C'Apyoupa), a town in Pelasgiotis in 
Thessaly, called Argissa by Homer {IL ii. 738). 

Argus (*'Ap 7 os). 1, Son of Zeus and Niobe, 
3rd king of Argos, from whom Argos derived its 
name. —• 2 . Surnamed Famptes, “ the all-seeing,” 
because he had a hundred eyes, son of Agenor, 
Arestor, Inachus, or Argus. Hera appointed him 
guardian of the cow into which lo had been meta- 
morphosed ; but Hermes, at the command of Zeus, 
put Argus to death, either by stoning him, or by 
cutting off his head after sending him to sleep by 
the sweet notes of his flute. Hera transplanted 
his eyes to the tail of the peacock, her favourite 
bird. -— 3 , The builder of the Argo, son of 
Phrixus, Arestor, or Polybus, was sent by Aeiites, 
his grandfather, after the death of Phrixus, to take 
possession of his inheritance in Greece. On his 
voyage thither he suffered shipwreck, was found 
by Jason in the island of Aretias, and carried hack 
to Colchis. 

Axg^a {*Apyvpa), a town in Achaia near Pa- 
trae, with a fountain of the same name. 

Arg^ipa. [A»pi.] 

Aria (Apefa, Agfa : Apems, Apios ; the A7. 
part of Kltorassan, and th-e IF. tmd N.'W. puH of 
A fghanisian), the most important of the E, pro- 
vinces of the ancient Persian Empire, was bounded 
on the E. by the Paropamisadae, on the N. by 
Margiana and Hyrcania, on the W. by Parthia, and 
on the S. by the great desert of Carmania. It was 
a vast plain, bordered on the N. and E. by moun- 
tains, and on the W. and S. by sandy deserts ; and, 
though forming a part of the great sandy table- 
land, now called the Desert of Iran, it contained 
several very fertile oases, especially in its N. part, 
along the base of the Sariphi {Kohistan and Hu- 
mrah) mountains, which was watered by the river 
Arius or -as {Herirood), on which stood the later 
capital Alexandria {Herat). The river is lost in 
the sand. The lower course of the great river 
Etym ANDRUS {Hehmmd) also belonged to Aria, 
and the lake into which it falls was called Aria 
Lacus {Zurrah). From Aria was derived the 
name under which all the E. provinces were in- 
cluded. [Ariana.] 

Ana Lacus. [Aria.] 

Ariabignes {'Apm^lyv7}s), son of Darius Hys- 
taspis, one of the commanders of the fleet of 
Xerxes, fell in the battle of Salamis, b. c. 480. 

Anaihie ("ApidByri), daughter of Minos and Pa- 
siphae or Creta, fell in love with Theseus, when he 
was sent by his father to convey the tribute of the 
Athenians to Minotauras,and gave him the clue of 
thread by means of which he found his way out of 
the Labyrinth, and which she herself had received 
from Hephaestus, Theseus in return promised to 
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rnarr}’- lier, and she according!}* left Crete with him j 
hut on their arrival in the island of 0ia (Naxos)*, 
she was killed hy Artemis. This is the Homeric 
account (OJ. xi. '^'2'2) ; but the more common tra- 
dition related that Theseus left Ariadne in Naxos 
alive, either heennne he was forced by Dionj^sus to 
leave her, or becatise he was ashamed to bring a 
foreign wife to Alliens. Dion 3 ’'sus found her at 
Naxos, made her Iiis wife, and placed among the 
stars the crown which lie gave her at their mar- 
riage. There are several circumstances in the 
story of Ariadne which ottered the happiest sub- 
jects far ivorks of art, and some of the finest ancient 
w’orks, on gems as -well as paintings, are still ex- 
tant, of which Ariadne is the subject. 

Ariaeus (’Apiafos) or Aridaens CApiSahs}^ the 
friend of Cyrus, commanded the left wing of the 
army at the battle of Cimasa, b.C. 401. After 
the death of Cyrus he purchased his pardon from 
Artaxerxes by deserting the Greeks. 

Ai’iamnes {^Apiatxvris)^ the name of two kings 
of Cappadocia, one the father of Ariarathes I., and 
the other the son and successor of Ariarathes II. 

Ariana (’Apiai/vj : Inm)^ derived from Aria, 
from the specific sense of W'Mch it must be carefully 
distinguished, was the general name of the E. pro- 
vinces of the ancient Persian Empire, and included 
the portion of Asia bounded on the W. by an 
imaginary line drawn from the Caspian to the 
mouth of the Persmn Gulf, on the S. by the Indian 
Ocean, on the E. by the Indus, and on the N. by 
the great chain of mountains called by the general 
name of the Indian Caucasus, embracing the pro- 
vinces of Parthia, Aria, the Paropamisadae, Ara- 
chosia, Drangiaua, Gedrosia, and Carmania {Kho- 
rassem^ AfghinUtan^ Belooclmtan, and Kirimm). 
But the name was often extended to the comitry 
as far W. as the margin of the Tigifis- valley, so 
as to include Media and Persia, and also to 
the provinces N. of the Indian Caucasus, namely 
Bactria and Sogdiana (BoMiara)^ The knowledge 
of the ancients respecting the greater part of this 
region was confined to what was picked up in the 
expeditions of Alexander and the wars of the 
Greek kings of Syria, and what w'as learned from 
merchant caravans. 

Ariarathes CApiapd^ijs), the name of several 
kings of Cappadocia.-— 1. of Ariamnes L, as- 

sisted Ochus in the recovery of Egypt, b. c. 350. 
Ariarathes wns defeated by Perdiccas, and crucified, 
S‘2'2. Eumenes then obtained possession of Cappa- 
docia.— 2. Son of Holophernes, and nephew of 
Ariarathes I.,recovered Cappadocia after the death of 
Eumenes, b. c. 3 i 5. He was succeeded by Ariamnes 

II. — S. Son of Ariamnes II., and grandson of No, 2, 
married Stratomce, daughter of Antiochus IL, king 
of Syria.— 4. Son of No. 3, reigned B.c. 220 — 162. 
He married Antiochis, the daughter of Antiochus 

III. , king of Syria, and assisted Antiochus in his 
war against the Romans. After the defeat of An- 
tiochiis, Ariarathes sued for peace in 1$B, which 
he obtained on favourable terms. In 183 — ITS* he 
assfsced Eumenes in his war against Pharnacea.— 5. 
Son of No. 4, previously called Mithridatea, reigned 
B. c. 1C3 — 130. He w*as sumamed Philopator, 
and was distinguished by the excellence of his 
character and his cultivation, of philosophy and the 
liberal arts. He assisted the Romans in their war 
against Aristonicus of Pergamus, and fell in this 
war, 130.-6.^ Son of No. 5, reigned B,C. 130 — 

He married Laodice, sister of Mithridates 


VI., king of Pontus, and was put to death by 
Mithridates b}* means of Gordins. On his death 
the kingdom was seized by Nicomedes, king of 
Bithyriia, who married Laodice, the widow of the 
late king. But Nicomedes was soon expelled by 
Mithridates, who placed upon tlie thiniie,— 7. Son 
of No. 6. He was, however, also murdered by 
Mithridates in a short time, ■who now took posses- 
rion of his kingdom. The Cappadocians rebelled 
against Mithridates, and placed upon the throne, 
—8. Second son of No. 6“ ; but lie was speedily 
driven out of the kingdom by Mithridates, and 
shortly afterwards died. Both hlitiiridates and 
Nicomedes attempted to give a king to the Cap- 
padocians ; but the Romans allowed the peoido to 
choose iriiom they pleased, and their choice fell upon 
I Ariobarzanes.— 9. Son of Ariobarzanes i I., reigned 
B. c. 42 — 36. He was deposed and put to death by 
Antony, who appointed Archelaus as his successor. 

Ariaspae or Agriaspae (*Apid(T7rca, * Ay pida-Trai)^ 
a people in the S. part of tlie Persian province of 
Drangiaua, on the very borders of Gedrosia, with 
a capital cit}’-, Ariaspe {'ApLacrirtf). In return for 
the services which they rendered to the army of 
Cyrus the Great, when he marched through the 
desert of Carmania, they wore honoured with the 
name of EuepysVaf, and were allowed by the Per- 
sians to retain their independence, which was con- 
firmed to them by Alexander us the reward of 
similar services to himself. 

Aricia (Aricinus : Ariocia or Bicck()^t\,n ancient 
town of Latium at the foot of the Alban JMount, 
on the Appian Way, 16 miles from Rome. It 
was a member of the Latin confederacy, was sub- 
dued by the Romans, with the other Latin towns, 
in B.c. 338, and received the Roman franchise. 
In its neighbourhood was the celebrated grove and 
temple of Diana Ariclna, on the borders of tlie 
Laciis Nemorensis (Ahwf). Diana was worshipped 
here with barbarous customs : her priest, called re,v 
nemorensis, was always a run-away slave, who ob- 
tained his office liy killing his predecessor in single 
combat. The priest Avas obliged to fight with any 
slave who succeeded in breaking off a branch of a 
certain tree in the sacred grove. 

Aiidaens. [Ariakus ; Arrhidaeus.] 

Aril, is the name applied to the inhabitants of 
the province of Aria, but it is probably also a 
form of the generic name of tho whole Persian 
race, derived from the root or, which moans nuhh\ 
and which fojms the first syllable of a great num- 
ber of Persian names. [Comp, Artaei.] 

Arimaspi (^Apiptatrwoi), a people in the N. of 
Scythia, of whom a fabulous account is given by 
Herodotus (iv. 27). The germ of the fable is 
perhaps to be recognised in the fact that the Ural 
Mountains abound in gold. 

Arimazes (^ApigdOn^) or Ariomazes (’Apm- 
pdCris)^ a chief in Sogdiana, w’-hose fortress was 
taken by Alexander in B. c. 328. In it Alexander 
found Roxana, the daughter of the Bactrian chief, 
Oxyartes, whom he made his wife. 

Arfmi ('Apifioi) and Arima (va '^Apipa sc. ^pr}% 
the names of a mythical people, district, and range 
of mountains in Asia Minor, whicli the old Greek 
poets made the scene of the punishment of the 
monster Tj^hoeus. Virgil (Ac?*, ix. 716) has 
misunderstood the dv ^Apigois of Homer (IL ii. 
■783), and made.Typhoeus lie beneath Inarime, an 
island off the coast of Italy, namely, Pithecusa or 
Aenaria (Iscltia), 
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ft vTmiYiiim (Arimmeiisis: i2mm), a town in 
Uinltria on the coast at the month of the little 
river Ariminns (MroccJda^. It was originally 
iriluihited by Umbrians and Felasgians, was after- 
waj’ds in the possession of the Senones, and was 
cubnised b}" the Romans in b. c. 268, from which 
time it appears as a flourishing place. After 
leaving Cisalpine Gaul, it was the first tonm which 
a person arrived at in the N. E. of Italia proper. 

, Axiobarzaaes CApmSap^dm^s). I. Kmffs or 
■Satraps of Fon.ius.r~t Betrayed hy his son Mi- 
tliridates to the Persian king, about b. c. 400.“»“2. 
Son ofMithridates L, reigned b.c. 863— 337. He 
revolted from Artaxerxes in 362, and may be re- 
garded as the founder of the kingdom of Fontus. 
«— .8. Son of Mithridates III., reigned 266 — 240, 
and was succeeded hy Mithridates IV . — Ih Kings 
(fCappadoda. — ^1. Surnamed reigned 

n, c. 93—63, and was elected king by the Cappado- 
cians, under the direction of the Romans. He was 
several times expelled troni bis kingdom by Mithri- 
datea,but was finally restored by Pompey in 63, 
sliortly before his death.*»- 2. Snrnamed PJiilopaior, 
succeeded his fiither in 63. The time of his dearti 
is not known ; but it must have been before 51, in 
which year his son was reigning.-— 3. Snrnamed 
Eusehes and FhUoromaeus, son of No. 2, whoin he 
succeeded about 51 . He assisted Pompey against 
Caesar in 48, but was nevertheless pardoned by 
Caesar, who even enlarged his territories. He was 
slain in 42 by Cassius, because he was plotting 
against him in Asia. 

Arion. (Kpim). 1, Of Methymna in Lesbos, 
an ancient Greek hard and a celebrated player on the 
cithara, is called the inventor of the dithyrambic 
poetry, and of the name dithyramb. He lived 
about B. c. 625, and spent a great part of his life at 
the court of Peiiander, tyrant of Corinth. Of his 
life scarcely any thing is known beyond the beau- 
tiful story of his escape from the sailors with whom 
he sailed from Sicily to Corinth. On one occasion, 
thus runs the story, Arion went to Sicily to take 
part in some musical contest. He won the prize, 
and, laden with presents, he embarked in a Co- 
rinthian ship to return to his friend Periander. 
The rude sailors coveted his treasures, and medi- 
tated his murder. After trying in vain to save his 
iiib, he at length obtained permission once more to 
play on the cithara. In festal attire he placed him- 
self in the prow of the ship and invoked the gods 
ill inspired strains, and then threw hhnseif into the 
sea. But manj’' song-loving dolphins had assembled 
round the vessel, and one of them now took the 
hard on its hack and carried him to Taenarus, 
from whence he returned to Corinth in safety, and 
related his adventure to Periander. Upon the 
arrival of the Corinthian vessel Periander inquired 
of the sailors after Arion, who replied that he had 
remained behind at Tarentiim ; hut when Arion, 
at the bidding of Periander, came forward, the 
sailors owned their guilt, and were punished accord- 
ing to their desert. In the time of Herodotus and 
Pausanias there existed at Taenarus a brass monu- 
ment, representing Arion riding on a dolphin. 
Arion and Ids cithara (lyre) were placed among the 
stars. A fragment of a hymn to Poseidon, ascribed 
to Arion, is contained in Bergk’s Foetae Lyrid 
Graed.^ p. 566, Ac.— 2. A fabulous horse, which 
Poseidon begot by Hemeter ; foi*, in order to escape 
from the pursuit of Poseidon, the goddess had meta- 
morphosed herself into a mare, and Poseidon de- 
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ceived her by assuming the figure of a horse. There 
were many other traditions respecting the origin of 
this horse, hut all make Poseidon its father, though 
its mother is different in the various legends. 

Arlovistus, a German chiei^ wdio crossed the 
Rhine at the request of the Sequani, when they 
were hard pressed by the Aedui. He subdued the 
Aedui, but appropriated to himself part of the terri- 
tory of the Sequani, and threatened to take still 
more. The Sequani now luhted with the Aedui 
in imploring the help of Caesar, who defeated Ario- 
vistas about 50 miles from the Rhine, b. c. 58. 
Ariovistus escaped across the river in a small boat. 

Aristaenetus CAparraiperos)., the reputed author 
of 2 books of Love-Letters, taken Ailniost en- 
tirely from Plato, Lucian, Philostratus, and Plu- 
tarch. Of the author nothing is known. The 
best edition is by Boissonade, Paris, 1822. 

Aristaenus {'Ap'orratpos), of Megalopolis, some- 
times called Aristaenetus.^ was frequently strategns- 
or general of the Achaean league from b. c. 198 to 
185. He was the political opponent of Philo- 
poemen, and.a friend of the Romans. 

Aristaeus (Apicrralos), a divinity worshipped 
in various parts of Greece, was once a mortal, who 
became a god through the benefits he had conferred 
upon mankind. The different accounts about him 
seem to have arisen in different places and inde- 
pendently of one another, so that they referred to 
several distinct beings, who were suhsequently 
identified and united into one. He is deracribed 
either as a son of Uranus and Ge, or, according to 
a more general tradition, as the son of Apollf) and 
Cyrene. His mother Cju’eiia had been carried oiP 
by Apollo from mount Pelion to Libya, where she 
gave birth to Aristaeus. Aristaeus suhsequently 
went to Thebes in Boeotia j but after the unfortu- 
nate death of his son Acta EON, he left Thebes and 
visited almost all the Greek colonies on the coasts 
of the Mediterranean. Finally he went to Thracev 
and after dwelling for some time near mount Hae- 
inits, where he founded the town of Aristacon, ho 
disappeared. Aristaeus is one of the most honefi- 
cent divinities in ancient mythology : he was wor- 
sliippcd as tlie protector of docks and shepherds, of 
vine and olive plantations ; he taught men to keep 
bees, and averted from the fields the burning heat 
of the sun and other causes of destruction. 

Aristagoras (’Apicrraq-dpas), of Miletus, brother- 
in-law of Histiaeus, w'as left hy the latter during 
his stay at the Persian court, in charge of the go- 
vernment of Miletus. Having failed in an attempt 
upon Naxos (b. c. 501), which he liad promised to 
subdue for the Persians, and fearing the conse- 
quences of his failure, he induced tlie Ionian cities 
to revolt from Persia. He applied for assistance to 
the Spartans and Athenians : the former refused, 
but the latter sent him 20 ships and some troops. 
In 499 his army captured and burnt Sardis, but 
was finally chased back to the coast. The Athe- 
nians now departed ; the Persians conqirered most 
of the Ionian cities ; and Arisfiigoras in despair 
fled to Thrace where he was slain by the Edo- 
nians in 497. 

Aristander CApltrrapdpos), the most celebrated 
soothsayer of Alexander the Great, wrote a work 
an prodigies. 

('ApJa^Tapxm)S'l, An Athenian, 
one of the leaders in the revolution of the ‘‘ Four 
Hundred,” b.c. 411. Ho was afterwards put to 
ihe^Athenian^ not later than 406. 2 
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A Lacedaemoniaiji, succeeded Cleauder as haraxost , 
of By:zantium in 400, and in various ways ill 
treated the Cyrean Greeks, who had recently re- 
turned from Asia. — 3* Of Tegea, a tragic poet 
at Athens, contemporary %vith Euripides, flourished 
about E.C. 454, and wrote fO tragedies.— 4. Of | 
Samos, an eminent mathematiciaii and astronomer 
at Alexandria, iloxirished between b. c. 280 and 264. 
He employed himself in the determination of some 
of the most important elements of astronomy ; hut 
none of his works remain, except a treatise on the 
magnitudes and distances of the sun and moon 
(Trept (Ueyedwv ml d'Troo'TTj/.tdTioz/TfA.tov feal o'eA.T^rojs), 
Edited by Wallis, Oxon, 1088, and reprinted in 
vol. iii. of his works. There is a French trans- 
lation, and an edition of the text, Paris, 1810.— 5. 
Of Samoth RACE, the celebrated grammarian, flou- 
rished B, c. 156. He was educated in the school of 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, at Alexandria, where 
he himself founded a grammatical and critical 
scliool. At an advanced age he left Alexandria, 
and went to Cyprus, where he is said to have died 
at the age of 7*2, of voluntary starvation, because 
he was suifering from incurable dropsy. Aristar- 
chus was the greatest critic of antiquity. His 
labours were chiefly devoted to the Greek poets, 
but more especially to the Homeric poems, of which 
he published a recension, which has been the basis 
nf the text from his time to the present day. The 
great object of his critical labours was to restore 
the genuine text of the Homeric poems, and to 
clear it of all later interpolations and corruptions. 
He marked those verses which he thought spurious 
with an obelos, and those which he considered as 
particularly beautiful with an asterisk. He divided 
the Iliad and Odyssey into 24 books each. He 
did not confine himself to a recension of the text, 
but also explained and interpreted the poems: he 
opposed the allegorical interpretation which was 
then beginning to find favour, and which at a later 
time became very general. His grammatical prin- 
ciples were attacked by many of his contemporaries; 
the most eminent of his opponents was Crates of 
Afallus. 

Aristeas (Aptoreas), of Proconnesus, an epic 
poet of whose life we have only fabulous accounts. 
His date is quite uncertain: some place him in the 
time of Croesus and Cyrus; but other traditions 
make him ember than Homer, or a contemporary 
and teacher of Homer. The ancient writers re- 
present him as a magician, who rose after his 
death, and whose soul could leave and re-enter its 
body according to its pleasure. He was connected 
with the worship of Apollo, which he was said to 
have introduced at Metapontum. He is said to 
have travelled through the countries N. and E. of 
the Euxine, and to have visited the Issedones, 
Arimaspae, Cimmerii, Hyperborei, and other my- 
thical nations, and after his return to have written 
an epic poem in 3 hooks, called Me Amma^Sa 
(rk 'Apiftaa-Treia). This work is frequently men- 
tioned by the ancients, but it is impossible to say 
who was the real author of it. 

j^steas or Aristaeus, an officer of Ptolemy 
Fhiladelphus (b, c. 285 — 247), the reputed author 
of a Greek work, giving an account of the manner 
in which the translation of the Septuagint was 
executed, but which is generally admitted by the 
best critics to be spurious. Printed at Oxford, 
16.92, 8vo. 

Aristides (’Apicrrel^Tjs), 1. An Atheman^ son of 
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Lysinmehiis, feurnamed the ‘‘ Just,” was of an an- 
cient and noble family. He was the political disciple 
of Clisthenes, and partly on that account, partly from 
personal character, opposed from the first to The- 
mistocles. Aristides fought as the commander of his 
tribe at the battle of Marathon, b. c. 490 ; and next 
year, 489, he was archon. In 483 or 482 he suffered 
ostracism, probably in consequence of the triumph 
of the maritime and democratic policy of his rival. 
He was still in exile in 480 at tlie battle of Salamis, 
where he did good service by dislodging the enemy, 
with a band raised and armed by himself, from the 
islet of Psyttaleia. He was recalled from banish- 
ment after the battle, was appointed general in the 
following year (479), and commanded the Athe- 
nians at tlie battle of Piataea. In 477, when the 
allies had become disgusted with the conduct of 
Pansanias and the Spartans, he and his colleague 
Cimon had the glory of obtaining for Athens the 
command of the maritime confederacy: and to 
Aristides was by general consent entrusted the 
task of drawing up its laws and fixing its assess- 
ments, This first tribute ((p6pos) of 460 talents, 
paid into a common treasury at Delos, bore his 
name, and was regarded by the allies in after 
times, as marking their Saturnian age. This is 
his last recorded act. He died after 471, the year 
of the ostracism of Themistocles, and very likely 
in 468. He died so poor that he did not leave 
enough to pay for his funeral : his daughters were 
portioned by the state, and his son Lysimaclms 
received a grant of land and of money. — 2. The 
author of a work entitled Milesiaca, which was 
probably a romance, having Miletus for its scene. 
It was written in prose, and was of a licentious 
character. It was translated into Latin by L, 
Cornelius Sisenna, a contemporary of Sulla, and 
it seems to have become popular with the Roma'ns. 
Aristides is reckoned as the inventor of the Gi’eek 
romance, and the title of his work gave rise to the 
term Milesian, as applied to works of fiction. His 
age and country are unknown, but the title of his 
work is thought to favour the conjecture that he was 
a native of Miletus.— 3. Of Thebes, a celebrated 
Greek painter, flourished about b. c. 36 0 — 330. Tlie 
point in which he most excelled was in depicting the 
feelings, expressions, and passions which may be ob- 
served in common life. His pictures were so nmcli 
valued that long after his death Attains, king of Per- 
gamus, offered 600,000 sesterces for one of them.— 
4, P. Aelius Aristides, surnamed Theodor us, a 
celebrated Greek rhetorician, was born at Adrian! 
in Mysia, in a. r. 117. He studied under Herodes 
Atticus . at Athens, and subsequently travelled 
through Egypt, Greece, and Italy. The fame of 
his talents and acquirements was so great that 
monuments were erected to his honour in several 
towns which he had honoured with his presence. 
Shortly before his return he was attacked by an 
illness which lasted for 13 years, but this did not 
prevent him from prosecuting his studies. Ho subse- 
quently settled at Smyrna, and when this city was 
nearly destroyed by an earthquake in 178, he used 
his influence with the emperor M. Aurelius to in- 
duce him to assist in rebuilding the town. The 
Smymaeans showed their gratitude to Aristides 
by offering him various honours and distinctions, 
most of which lie refused: he accepted only the 
office of priest of Asclepius, which he Iield until 
his death, about a. d. 180. The works of Aristides 
which have come down to us, are 55 omtions and 
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declamations, and *2 treatises on rhetorical sub- 
jects of little value. His orations are much supe- 
rior to those of the rhetoricians of his time. His 
admirers compared him to Demosthenes, and even 
Aristides did uot think himself much inferior. 
This vanity and self-sufficiency made him enemies 
and opponents ; but the number of his admirers 
was far greater, and several learned grammarians 
wrote commentaries on his orations, some of which 
are extant. The best edition of Aristides is by 
W. Dindorf, Lips. 1829. — 5. Quintiliamis Aris- 
tides, the author of a treatise in 3 books on 
music, probably lived in the 1st century after 
Christ, His work is perhaps the most valuable of 
ail the ancient musical treatises: it is printed in 
the collection of Meibomius entitled Antiqme Mu- 
deae Aucioi'es Sepie7n, Am&t 1652. 

Axistion ('Apiarrhy)^ a philosopher either of the 
Epicurean or Peripatetic school, made himself ty- 
rant of Athens through the influence of Mithridates. 
He held out against Sulla in b. c. 87 ; and when 
the city was taken by storm, he was put to death 
by Sulla’s orders. 

Aristippus {Apicrrnnros). 1. Son of Aritades, 
born at Cyrene, and founder of the Cyrenaic school 
of Philosophy, flourished about 3. c. 370. The fame 
of Socrates brought him to Athens, and he remained 
with the latter almost up to the time of his execu- 
tion, B, c. 399. Though a disciple of Socrates, he 
wandered both in principle and practice very far 
from the teaching and example of his great master. 
He was luxurious in his mode of living ; he in- 
dulged in sensual gratifications and the society of 
the notorious Lais j and he took money for his 
teaching (being the first of the disciples of Socrates 
who did so). He passed part of his life at the , 
court of Dionysius, tyraiit of Syracuse ; but he 
appears at last to have returned to Cyrene, and 
there to have spent his old age. The anecdotes 
which are told of him, however, do not give us the 
notion of a person who was the mere slave of his 
passions, but rather of one who took a pride in ex- 
tracting enjoyment from all circumstances of every 
kind, and in controlling adversity and prosperity 
alike. They illustrate and confirm the two state- 
ments of Horace {Ep, i. 1. 18), that to observe the 
precepts of Aristippus is inihi res, ?i 07 i vie rebus 
stihjimgere^ and (i. 17. 23) that, omnis A-ristip- 
puvi decuit color ct status et res. Thus when 
reproached for his love of bodily indulgences, he 
answered, that there was no shame in enjoying 
them, but that it would be disgraceful if he could 
not at any time give them up. To Xenophon and 
Plato he was very obnoxious, as we see from the 
Memorahilia (ii. 1.) where he maintains an odious 
discussion against Socrates in defence of voluptuous 
enjoyment, and from the Pliacdo, where his ab- 
sence at the death of Socrates, though he was only 
at Aegina, 200 stadia from Athens, is doubtless 
mentioned as a reproach. He imparted his doc- 
trine to his* daughter Arete, by whom it was com- 
municated to her son, the younger Aristippus. — • 
2. Two tyrants of Argos, in the time of Antigonus 
Gonatas. See Aiiistomachus, Nos. 3 and 4. 

Aristo, T., a distinguished Roman jurist, lived 
under the emperor Trajan, and was a friend of the 
Younger Pliny. His works are occasionally men- 
tioned in the Digest, but there is no direct extract 
from any of them in that compilation. He wrote 
notes on the Lihri Postcrionm of Labeo, on 
Cassius, whose pupil he had been, and on Sabinus. 
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Aristobulus (“ApiGrTogot/Xaff), princes of Judaea. 

1. Eldest son of Joannes Hyreanus, assumed the 
title of king of Judaea, on the death of his father 
in B. c. 107. He put to death his brother Anti- 
gonus, in order to secure his power, but died in 
the following year, 106. —2. Younger son of 
Alexander Jannaeus and Alexandra. After the 
death of his mother in b. c. 70, there was a ci^il 
war for some years between Aristobulus and his 
brother Hyreanus, for the possession of the crown. 
At length in b. c. 63, Aristobulus was deprived of 
the sovereignty by Pompey and carried away as a 
prisoner to Rome. In 57, he escaped from his 
confinement at Rome, with his son Antigonus, and, 
returning to Judaea, renewed the war ; but he was 
taken prisoner, and sent back to Rome by Gabinius. 
In 49, he was released by Julius Caesar, who sent 
him into Judaea, but he was poisoned on the way 
by some of Pompey’s party. •—•3. Grandson of No. 

2, son of Alexander and brother of Herod’s wife 
Mariamne. He was made high-priest by Herod, 
when he was only 17 years old, but was afterwards 
drowned at Jericho, by order of Herod, b. c. 35. 
—4:. Son of Herod the Great by Mariamne, was 
put to death in b. c. 6, with his brother Alexander, 
by order of their father, whose suspicions had been 
excited against them by their brother Antipatee. 
—5. Surnamed “ the Younger,” son of Aristobulus 
and Berenice, and grandson of Herod the Great. 
He was educated at Rome with his two brothers, 
Agrippa I. and Herod the future king of Chalcis. 
He died, as he had lived, in a private station. — 
6. Son of Herod king of Chalcis, grandson of No, 
4, and great-grandson of Herod the Great. In A. n. 
55, Nero made him king of Armenia Minor, and 
in 61 added to his dominions some portion of the 
Greater Armenia which had been given to Tigranes. 

' He joined the Romans in the war against An- 
tiochus, king of Commagene, in 73. 

Aristbb^us. 1. Of Cassandrea, served under 
Alexander the Great in Asia, and wrote a history 
of Alexander, which was one of the chief sources 
used by Arrian in the composition of his work.— 
2. An Alexandrine Jew, and a Peripatetic philo- 
sopher, lived B. c. 170, under Ptolemy VI. Philo- 
metor. He is said to have been the author of 
commentaries upon the books of Moses, the object 
of which was to prove that the Greek philosophy 
was taken from the books of Moses j but it is now 
admitted that this work was written by a later 
writer, whose object was to induce the Greeks to 
pay respect to the Jewish literature. 

Aristbcles (*Apicrro«:A^r), 1, Of Rhodes, a 
Greek grammarian and rhetorician, a contemporary 
of Strabo. — 2. Of Fergamus, a sophist and rhe- 
torician, and a pupil of Herodes Atticus, lived 
under Trajan and Hadrian. — 3. Of Messene, a 
Peripatetic philosopher, probably lived about the 
beginning of the 3rd century after Christ, He 
wrote a work on philosophy, some fragments of 
which are preserved by Eusebius.— 4, Sculptors. 
There were two Sculptors of this name : Aristocles 
the elder, who is called both a Cydonian and a 
Sicyonian, probably because he was born at Cy- 
donia and practised his art in Sicyon ; and Aris- 
tocles the younger, of Sicyon, grandson of the 
former, son of Cleoetaa, and brother of Canachus. 
These artists founded a school of sculpture at 
Sicyon, whiclx secured an hereditary reputation, 
and of which we have the heads for 7 genera*- 
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tions, namely, Aristoeles, Cleoetas, Aristocles and 
Canaclnis, Synnotin, Ptolichus, Sostratus, and Pan- 
tias. The "elder Aristocles probably lived about 
s. c, 600 — 568 ; the younger about 540 — 508,^ 

Axistocrates CApiffroKparyjs). 1. Last king 
of Arcadia, was the leader of the Arcadians in 
the ‘2nd JMessenian war, when they assisted the 
Alesseniaiis against the Spiirtans. Having been 
bribed by the Spartans, he betrayed the Messe- 
nians, and was in consequence stoned to death by 
the Arcadians, about b.c. 668, who now abolished 
tlie kingly office.— 2. An Athenian of wealth and 
influence, son of Scellias, was one of the Athenian 
generals at the battle of Arginnsae, b. c. 406, and 
on his return to Athens was brought to trial and 
executed. 

Aristodemus (^ApLcroBrifjLos). 1. A descendant 
of Hercules, son of Aristomachus, and father of 
Eurysthenes and Procles. According to some tra- 
ditions Aristoderaus was killed at Naupactus by a 
flash of lightning, just as he was setting out on his 
expedition into Peloponnesus ; but a Lacedaemo- 
nian tradition related, that Aristodemus himself 
came to Sparta, was the first king of his race, and 
died a natural death.— 2, A hfessenian, one of 
the chief heroes in the first Messenian war. As 
the Delphic oracle had declared that the* preser- 
vation of the Messenian state demanded that a 
maiden of the house of the Aepytids should be 
sacrificed, Aristodemus offered his daughter. 
In order to save her life, her lover declared that 
she Avas with child hy him, but Aristodemus, en- 
raged at this assertion, murdered his daughter and 
opened her body to refute the calumny. Aristo- 
demus was after\vards elected king in place of; 
Euphaes, who had fallen in battle against the ; 
Spartans. He continued the war against the Spar- 
tans, till at length, finding further resistance hope- 
less, he put an end to his life on the tomb of his 
daughter, about B. c. 7*23. — 8. Tyrant of Cumae in 
Campania, at whose court Tarquinius Superbus died, 
B.C. 496.— 4. One of the 300 Spartans at Ther- 
mopylae (b. a 480), was not present at the battle 
in which his comrades fell, either in consequence of 
sickness, or because he had been sent on an errand 
from the camp. The Spartans punished him with 
AUmia^ or civil degradation. Stung with this 
treatment he met his death at Plataea in the follow- 
ing year (479), after performing the wildest feats 
of valour.— 5. A tragic actor of Athens in the 
time of Demosthenes, took a prominent part in the 
political affidrs of his time, and advocated peace 
with Macedonia. He %vas employed by the Athe- 
nians in their negotiations with Philip, with whom 
he was a great hiyourite.— 6. Of kliletus, a friend 
and flatterer of Antigonus, king of Asia, who sent 
him into Greece in B.c. 315, in order to promote 
his interests there. —7. There were many literary 
persons of this name referred to by the ancient 
grammarians, whom it is difficult to distinguish 
from one another. Two were natives of Nysa in 
Caria, both grammarians, one a teacher of Pompey, 
and tlie other of Strabo. There was also an Aris- 
toderaus of Elis, and another of Thebes, who are 
quoted as writers. 

Aristogiton {''ApKTroyelroov), 1. The conspi- 
rator against the sons of Pisistratus. See Hae- 
MODICJS.— 2. An Athenian orator and adversary 
of Demosthenes, Hyperldes, and Dinarchus, He 
was often accused by Demosthenes and others, and 
defended himself in a number of orations which 
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are lost Among the extant speeches of Demo- 
sthenes there are ‘2 against Aristogiton, and among 
those of Dinarchus there is one. 

Aristomaclie (’Apurropidx'n)^ daiigliter of Hip- 
parmus of Syracuse, sister of Dion, and wife of the 
elder Bion 3 ’'siiis, %vho married her and Doris of 
Locri on the same day. She afterwards perished 
with her daughter Arete. 

Aristomachus (Apicrrdgayoj?). 1. Son of Talaiis 
and brother of Adrastus. — 2. Son of Cleodemiis 
or Cleodaeus, grandson of Hylltis, great-grandson 
I of Hercules, and father of Temenus, Cresphoiites, 
and Aristodemus. He fell in battle when he in- 
vaded Pelopoimesus ; but his three sons were more 
successful and conquered Peloponnesus.— 8. Ty- 
rant of Argos, under the patronage of Antigonus 
Gonatas, wms assassinated, and succeeded by Aris- 
tippus IL— 4. Tyrant of Argos, succeeded Aris- 
tippus II. : he resigned bis power upon tlie death 
of Demetrius in b. c. 229, and induced Argos to 
join the Achaean league. He afterwards deserted 
the Aclmeans, and again assumed the tyranny of 
Argos; but the city having been taken by Anti- 
gonus Doson, Aristomaebus fell into the band® of 
the Aebaeans, and was by them put to death. 

Aristomenes CApia’rofiivrjs), 1. The Messe- 
nian, the hero of the *204 war with Sparta, belongs 
more to legend than to history. He was a native 
of Andania, and was sprung from the royal line of 
Aepytus. Tired of the yoke of Sparta, he began 
the war in B. c. 685, 39 years after the end of 
the 1st war. Soon after its commencement he so 
distinguished himself by bis valour, tliat be w-'as 
offered the throne, but refused it, and received the 
office of supreme commander. After the defeat of 
the Messenians in the 3rd year of the war, through 
the treachery of Aristocrates, the Arcadian leader, 
Aristomenes retreated to the mountain fortress of 
Ira, and there maintained the war for 1 1 years, 
constantlj^ ravaging the land of Laconia. In 
one of his incursions, however, the Spartans 
overpowered him "with superior numbers, and car- 
rying him with 50 of his comrades to Sparta, 
cast them into the pit (ic^dBas) where condemned 
criminals were thrown. The rest perished ; not 
so Aristomenes, the favourite of the gods| ; for 
legends told how an eagle bore him up on its w'ings 
as he fell, and a fox guided him on the 3rd day 
from the cavern. But having incurred the anger 
of the Twin Brothers, his country was destined to 
ruin. The city of Ira, which he had so long suc- 
cessfully defended, fell into the hands of the Spar- 
tans ; Aristomenes, after performing prodigies of 
valour, w'as obliged to leave his country, wliich 
was again compelled to submit to the Spartans, b. c. 
668. He afterwards settled at lalysus in Rhodes, 
where he died. Damagetus, king of lalysus, liad 
been enjoined by the Delphic oracle “ to marry the 
daughter of the best of the Greeks,” and he there- 
fore took to wife the daughter of Aristomenes, wlio 
accompanied him to Rhodes- The Rhodians ho- 
noured Aristomenes as a hero, and from him were 
descended the illustrious family of the Diagoridae. 
— 2. An Acarnanian, who governed Egypt with 
justice and wisdom during the minority of Ptolemy 
V. Epiphanes, but was put to death by Ptolemy in 
192. — 3. A comic poet of Athens, flourished dur- 
ing the Peloponnesian war. 

Aristou ('Apierroiv), 1. Of Chios, a Stoic phi- 
losopher, and a disciple of Zeno, flourished about 
ri. c. 260, Though he professed himself a Stoic, 
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vet he differed from Zeno in several points, and 
became the founder of a small school. He is said 
to have died oi amup de soleil. ^^2. A Peripatetic 
philosopher of Jnlis in the island of Ceos^ succeeded 
Hycon as head of the Peripatetic school, about b. c, 
*230. He wrote several philosophical works which 
are lost, -««3. Gf Alexandria, a Peripatetic philo- ! 
sopher and; a contemporary of Strabo, wrote a work 
on the Nile. ■ ^ ^ ^ „ 

Aristonaiitae (^Apiaromvrai), a town in Achaia, 
the harbour of Paliene. 

Aristonictis (’Apicrrdj^tKos). 1. A natural son 
of Eumcnes II. of Pergamus. Upon the death of 
his brother Attains III., B.C. 133, wdio left his 
kingdom to the Homans, Aristonicus laid claim to 
the crown. At first he met with considerable suc- 
cess. He defeated in 131 the consul P. Licinius 
Crassus ; but in 130 he was defeated and taken pri- 
soner by M. Perperna, was carried to Rome by 
Ml Aquillius in 129, and was there put to death. 
— 2. An Alexandrine grammarian, a contemporary 
of Strabo, and tlie author of several works, most of 
which related to the Homeric poems. 

Aristonymus ("'Apiard^uvaos)^ a comic poet and 
contemporary of Aristoplianes and Amipsias. 

Aristophanes {'ApicrTocpdi^ris). 1. The celebrated 
comic poet, was born about b. c. 444 and probably 
at Athens. His father Philippiis had possessions in 
Aegina, and may originally have come from that 
islandjwhenceaquesfcionarosewliether Aristophanes 
was a genuine Athenian citizen : his enemy Cleon 
brought against him more than one accusation to 
deprive him of Ids civic riglits (^eidas 'ypacpai)^ but 
without success. He had three sons, Philippus, 
Araros, and Nicostratus, but of his private history 
we know nothing. He probably died about b. c. 
380. The comedies of Aristophanes are of the 
highest historical interest, containing as they do an 
admirable series of caricatures on the leading men 
of the day, and a contemporary commentary on the 
evils existing at Athens. Indeed, tlie caricature is 
the only feature in modern social life which at all 
resembles them. Aristophanes was a bold and 
often a wise patriot. He had the strongest affection 
for Athens, and longed to sec her restored to the 
state in which she was Nourishing in the previous 
generation, and almost in his own childliood, before 
Pericles became the head of the government, and 
wlicn the age of Miltiades and Aristides had but 
just passed away. The lirst great evil of his own 
time against which he inveighs, is the Peloponne- 
sian war, which he regards as the work of Pericles. 
To this fatal war, among a host of evils, he ascribes 
the influence of demagogues like Cleon at Athens. 
Another great object of his indignation was the re- 
cently adopted system of education which had been 
introduced by the Sophists, acting on the specula- 
tive and inquiring turn given to the Athenian 
mind by the Ionian and Elcatic pliilosophers, and 
the extraordinary intellectual development of the 
age followijig the Persian wm. The new theories 
introduced by the Sophists threatened to overthrow 
the foundations of morality, by making persuasion 
and not truth the object of man in his intercourse 
with his fellows, and to substitute a universal 
scepticism for the religious creed of the people, 
Tlie worst eifects of siicli a system were seen in 
Alcibiades, who combined all the edements which 
Aristophanes most disliked, heading the war party 
in politics, and protecting the sophistical school in 
philosophy and also in literature. Of this latter 
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school — the literarj’' and poetical Sophists— Euri- 
pides was the chief, whose works are full of that 
pier ewpoaoepLo, which contrasts so ofiensively with 
the moral dignity of Aeschylus and Sophocles, and 
for which Aristophanes introduces him as soaring 
in the air to write his tragedies. Another feature 
of the times was the excessive love for litigation at 
Athens, the consequent importance of .the dicasts, 
and disgraceful abuse of their power ; all of which 
enormities are made by Aristopbanes objects of 
continual attack. But though he saw wluit were 
the evils of his time, he had not wisdom to And a 
, remedy for them, except the hopeless and unde- 
sirable one of a movement backwards ; and there- 
I fore, though we allow him to have been honest and 
bold, we must deny him the epithet of great. The 
following is a list of his extant comedies, with the 
year in which they were performed: — 425, Aclmr-^ 
Produced in the name of Callistratus, First 
prize. — 424. T-n-TreTs, Knights or Horsemen. The 
first play produced in the name of Aristophanes 
himself. First prize; second Cratinus,— 423. 
Cloiids. First prize, Gratinus ; second, Amipsias. 

I — 422. Wasps. Sccoiid prize. — Clouds (second 
! edition), failed in obtaining a prize. Some writers 
! place this B. c. 411, and the whole subject is very 
I uncertain. — 419. Peace. Second prize ; Eiipolis 
! first. — Birds. Second prize ; Amipsias, first ; 

I Phrynichus, third. — 411. Lysistraia , — Tkesmo- 
I plioriaznsac. During the Oligarch}’. — 408. First 
\ Plulus. — 405. Frogs. First prize; Phrynichus, 
second ; Pluto, third. Death of Sophocles. — 892. 
Eedcsiazusae. — 388. Second edition of the Plulus. 
— The last two comedies of Aristophanes were the 
Aeolosicoii and Cocalus^ produced about B. c. 387 
(date of the peace of Antalcidas) by Araros, one of 
his sons. — Siiidas tells us, that Aristophanes w-as 
the author, in all, of 54 plays. As a poet Aristo- 
phanes, possessed merits of tlie highest order. His 
works contain snatches of lyric poetry which are 
quite noble, and some of his chornsses, particularly 
1 one in the Knights, in which the horses are repre- 
j seated as rowing triremes in an expedition against 
I Corinth, are written witli a spirit and humour nn- 
; rivalled iu Greek, and are not very dissimilar to 
English ballads. He was a complete master of the 
Attic dialect, and in. his hands the perfection of 
that glorious language is wonderfully shown. No 
flights arc too bold for the range of his faney: 
animals of every kind are pressed into his service ; 
frogs cliaiint chorusses, a dog is tried for stealing 
a cheese, and an iambic verse is composed of the 
grunts of a pig. — Editions. The best of the col- 
lective plays are by Invernizzi, completed by 
Beck and Dindorf, 13 vols. Lips. 1794 — 1828, 
and by Bekker, 5 vols. 8vo., London. 1829. -«• 
2. Of Byzantmin, son of -Apelles, and one of the 
most eminent Greek grammarians at Alexandria, 
He was a pupil of Zenodotua and Eratosthenes, 
and teacher of the celebrated Aristarchus. He 
lived about b. c. 264, in the reign of Ptolemy IL 
and Ptolemy IIL, and had the supreme manage- 
ment of the libnmy at Alexandria. Aristophanes 
was the first who introduced the use of accents in 
the Greek language. He devoted himself chiefly 
to the criticism and interpretation of the Greek 
poets, and more especially of Homer, of whose 
works he made anew and critical edition (MpBaxns). 
The philosophers Plato and Aristotle likewise en- 
gaged. ,h^ 0tei3di03a^jsm4of‘ the former, as of several 
of the'p«ts# he made new and critical editions^ 
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All we possess of his numerous works consists of 
fragments scattered through the Scholia on the 
poets, some argunicnta to the plays of the tragic 
poets and of Aristophanes, and a part of his Ae^ety, 
which is printed in ' Boissonade’s edition of He- 
rodian’s Pariitiones^ London, 1819, pp. 283 — 289. 

Aristophon (^Apicrroputy). 1. Of the demos of 
Azenia in Atticji, one of the most distinguished 
Athenian orators about the close of the Peloponne- 
sian war. The number of laws which he proposed 
may he inferred from his own statement, as preserved 
by Aeschines, that he was accused 75 times of 
having made illegal proposals, hut that he had al- 
ways come off victorious. In b. c. 354 he accused 
Iphicrates and Timotheus, and in the same year 
he came forward in the assembly to defend the law 
of Leptines against Demosthenes. The latter , 
treats him with great respect, and reckons him 
among the most eloquent orators. —•2. ’Of the de- 
mus of Colyttus, a contemporary of Demosthenes, 
and an orator of great distinction and influence. 
It was this Aristophon whom Aeschines served as 
a clerk, and in whose service he was trained for | 
his public career. [Aeschines.]— 8. A comic! 
^ poet of the middle comedy. — 4 . A painter of | 
some distinction, son and pupil of Aglaophon, and | 
brother of Polygnotus. 

Aristoteles (’ApicrroreX^js), the philosopher, was 
bom at Stagira, a town in Chalcidice in Macedonia, 
B. 0. 384. His father, Nicomachus, was physician 
in ordinary to Amyntas II., king of Macedonia, 
and the author of several treatises on subjects 
connected with natural science : his mother, 
Phaestis (or Phaestias), was descended from a 
Chalcidian family. The studies and occupation of 
his father account for the early inclination ma- 
nifested by Aristotle for the investigation of nature, 
an inclination which is perceived throughout his 
whole life. He lost his father before he had at- 
tained his 17th year, and he was entrusted to the 
guardianship of one Proxenus of Atameus in My- 
.. sia, who was settled in Stagira- In 367, he went to 
Athens to pursue his studies, and there became a 
pupil of Plato upon the return of the latter from 
Sicily about 365. Plato soon distinguished him 
above all his other disciples. He named Mm the 
“ intellect of his school,” and his house, the house 
of the “reader.” Aristotle lived at Athens for 20 
yeats, till 347. During the whole of this period 
the good understanding which subsisted between 
teacher and scholar continued, with some trifling 
exceptions, undisturbed ; for the stories of the dis- 
respect and ingratitude of the latter towards the 
former are nothing hut calumnies invented by his 
enemies. During the last 10 years of his first re- 
sidence at Athens, Aristotle gave instruction in 
rhetoric, and distinguished himself by his opposition, 
to Isocrates. It was at this time that he published 
his first rhetorical writings. Upon the death of Plato 
(347) Aristotle left Athens, perhaps he was of- 
fended by Plato having appointed Speusippus as 
his successor in the Academy, He first repaired 
to his friend Hermlas at Atarneiis, where he mar- 
ried Pythias, the adoptive daughter of the prince. 
On the death of Hermias, who was killed by the 
Persians (344), Aristotle fled from Atameus to 
Mytilene. Two years afterwards ($42) he ac- 
cepted an invitation from Philip of Macedonia, to 
undertake the instruction of his son Alexander, 
then 13 years of age. Here Aristotle was treated 
with the most marked respect. His native city, , 
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Stagira, which had been destroyed by Philip, was 
rebuilt at his request, and Philip caused a gymna- 
sium (called Kymphaeum) to be built there in a 
pleasant grove expressly for Aristotle and his 
pupils. Several of the youths of the Macedonian 
nobles were educated hy Aristotle along witli 
I Alexander. Aristotle spent 7 years in Macedonia ; 
but Alexander enjoyed his instruction without in- 
terruption for only 4. Still with such a pupil 
even this short period was sufficient for a teacher 
like Aristotle to fulfil the highest purposes of 
education, and to create in his pupil that sense of 
the noble and great, which distinguishes Alexander 
from all those conquerors who have only swept like 
a hurricane* through the world. On Alexander’s 
accession to the throne in 335, Aristotle returned 
to Athens. Here he found Ms friend Xenocra- 
tes president of the Academy. He himself had 
the Lyceum, a gymnasium sacred to Apollo Ly- 
ceus, assigned to him by the state. He soon 
assembled round him a large number of dis- 
tinguislied scholars, to whom he delivered lectures 
on philosophy in the shady walks (TepiTraroi) 
which surrounded the Lyceum, while walking up 
and down (veptTraruv), and not sitting, which was 
the general practice of the philosophers. From one 
or other of these circumstances the name PeripaU- 
is derived, which was afterwards given to his 
school. He gave two different courses of lectures 
every day. Those which he delivered in the morn- 
ing (kiaBivbs TreplTraros) to a narrower circle of 
chosen (esoteric) hearers, and which were called 
acfroamatia or acroatic, embraced subjects connected 
with the more abstruse philosophy (theology), 
physics, and dialectics. Those whicli he delivered 
in the afternoon (^eiXiuds TrepiTraros) and intended 
for a more promiscuous circle (whieli accordingly 
he called ewoterk), extended to rhetoric, sophistics, 
and politics. He appears to have taught not so 
much in the way of conversation, as in regular 
lectures. His school soon became the most ceie- 
biated at Athens, and he continued to preside over 
it for 13 years (335 — 3*23). During this time he 
also composed the greater part of his works. In 
these labours he was assisted by the truly kingly 
liberality of Ms former pupil, who not only pre- 
sented him with 800 talents, but also caused large 
collections of natural curiosities to be made for him, 
to which posterity is indebted for one of his most 
excellent works, the IPsiory of Anwials, Mean- 
while various causes contributed to throw a cloud 
over the latter years of the philosopher’s life. In 
the first place, he felt deeply the death of his wife 
: Pythias, who left behind her a daughter of the 
■ same name ; he lived subsequently with a friend 
of his wife’s, the slave Herpyllis, who bore him a 
son, Nicomachus, But a source of still greater 
grief was an interruption of the friendly relation in 
which he had^ hitherto stood to his royal pupil. 
This was occasioned by the conduct of Callis- 
THENES, the nephew and pupil of Aristotle, who 
had vehemently and injudiciously opposed the 
changes in the conduct and policy of Alexander. 
Still Alexander refrained from any expression of 
hostility towards his former instructor, although 
their former cordial connection no longer subsisted 
undisturbed. The story that Aristotle had a share 
in poisoning the king, is a fabrication of a later 
age j and moreover it is certain that Alexander 
died a natural death. After the death of Alex- 
ander (323) Aristotle was looked upon with suspi- 
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cion at Athens as a friend of Macedonia ; but as 
it was not easy to bring any political accusation 
against him, he was accused of impiety (dtregelay) 
by the hierophant Eurjmiedon. He withdrew 
from Athens before his trial, and escaped in the 
beginning of 322 to Chalcis in Euboea, where he 
died in the course of the same year, in the 63rd 
year of his age, of a chronic disease of the stomach. 
His body was transported to his native city Sta- 
gira, and his memory was honoured there, like that 
of a hero, by yeariy festivals. He be(iueathed to 
Theophrastus his well-stored library and the ori- 
ginals of his writings. In person Aristotle was 
short and of slender make, with small eyes, and a 
lisp in his pronunciation, using L for Jjf, and with 
a sort of sarcastic expression in his countenance. 
He exhibited remarkable attention to external ap- 
pearance, and bestowed much care OH his dress 
.and person. He is described as having been of 
weak health, which, considering the astonishing 
extent of his studies, shows all the more the energy 
of his mind.* — The numerous works of Aristotle 
may be divided into the following classes according 
to the subjects of which the 3 »- treat : we only men- 
tion the most important in each class. I. Dia. 
XECTics AND LoGic. — The extant logical writings 
are comprehended as a whole under the title Orga- : 
non C'Opyamy^ L c. instrument of science). They 
are occupied with the investigation of the method : 
by which man arrives at knowledge. An insight ; 
into the nature and formation of conclusions and of : 
proof by means of conclusions, is the common aim | 
and centre of all the separate 6 works composing I 
the Organon: these separate works are, 1. Kari?- ^ 
yop/tti!, Praedicammla^ in which Aristotle treats of 
the (10) comprehensive generic ideas, under which ; 
all the attributes of things may he subordinated as 
species. 2. Ilepl ipjj.Tjveias^ De Inierpretaimie^ 
concerning the expression of thought by means of 
■Speech. 3, 4. ^AvaAvruca 7rp6r€pa and ; 

Anali/tica^ each in 2 books, on the theory of con- ; 
elusions, so called from the resolution of the con- j 
elusion into its fundamental component parts. 5. j 
Torixa, De Zocis, in 8 books, of the general points j 
of view (rd-TTo:), from which conclusions may be I 
drawn. 6. Hepl (ro<pL(rriKS>v eAeyxwv, concerning 
the fallacies which only apparently prove some- 
thing. The best edition of the Organon is by 
Waitz, Lips. 1844. — II. Theoretical Philo- 
SOPHT, consisting of Metaphysics yMatliemaiics^imdi 
Physics^ on all of which Aristotle wrote works. I. 
'The Metaphysics 14 books (rwp perd Td^ucrixd), 
originally consisted of distinct treatises, independent 
of one another, and were put together as one work 
after Aristotle’s death. The title also is of late 
.origin, and was given to the work from its being 
placed afi-er (gera) the PJiysicsi{rh, (pvonKa), The 
best edition is hy Brandis, Berol. 1823, — 2. In 
Mathematics we have 2 treatises by Aristotle : (1.) 
'Oepl drdpojv ypappwv, e, concerning indivisible 
lines J 2. irpoSATigara^ Mechanical Pro- 

blems. — 3. In Physics^ we have, — (1). Physics 
((purruc)} aKpoctais^ called also by others rrepl dpx"J')» 
in 8 books. In these Aristotle develops the geneial 
principles of natural science. (Cosmology.) (2.) 
Concerning the Heaven (rrspl ovpavov), in 4 books. 
(3.) On Production and Dedruction (Trepl y^vsixsm 
fcA <pdopaSf de Generatione et Corneptione), in 2 
books, develop the general laws of production and 
destruction. (4.) On, Meteorology {peiretipoXoyiKd^ 
de Meteoris)i in 4 books, (5,) On the Universe (Trepl ' 
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K6<rfxov, de Mmido% a letter to Alexander, treats 
the subject of the last 2 works in a popular tone 
and a rhetorical sl^rie altogether foreign to Aris- 
totle. The whole is probahlj' a translation of a 
work with the same title by Appuleius. (6.) The 
History of Animals (vepl ierropia,), fa 9 hooks, 

treats of all the peculiarities of this division of the 
natural kingdom, according to genera, classes, and 
species ; especially giving all the characteristics of 
each animal according to its external and internal vi- 
tal functions ; according to the manner of its copula- 
tion, its mode of life, and its character. The best 
edition is by Schneider, Lips. 1811. The observa- 
tions in this work are the triumph of ancient saga- 
city, and have been confirmed by the results of the 
most recent investigations. (Cuvier.) (7.) On the 
parts of Animals (yrepl {iiojv fioplcup),^ in 4 books, 

! in which Aristotle, after describing the phaenomena 
I in each species, develops the causes of these phaeno- 
; mena by means of the idea to be formed of the 
purpose which is manifested in the formation of the 
animal, (8.) On the Generation of Animals (yrspl 
: yevicr^m)^ in 5 hooks, treats of the generation 

of animals and the organs of generation, (0.) De 
' Incessu Animalium (rtep) (cSuiv Tropeias). (10.) 

I Three hoohs on the Soul '{rrepl ^vxvs). Aristotle 
I defines the soul to be “ the internal fbnuative prin- 
ciple of a body which may he perceived b}’- the 
senses, and is capable of life.” Best edition by 
Trendelenburg, Jenae, 1833. Several anatomical 
works of Aristotle have been lost He was the first 
: person who in any especial manner advocated ana- 
tomical investigations, and showed the necessity of 
them for the study of the natural sciences. He fre- 
' quently refers to investigations of his own on the sub- 
ject. — HI. Practical Philosophy or Politics. 

, — -All that falls vrithin the sphere of practical philo- 
sophy is comprehended in three principal works : 
the the Po/2*if2(?5, and the Oeconomies. 1. The 
Nicomaehean Ethics Nz/co/xdxeia), in 10 

books. Aristotle here begins with the highest and 
most universal end of life, for the individual as well 
as for the community in the state. This is hap- 
piness (evdaijuovta) ; and its conditions are, on the 
one hand, perfect virtue exhibiting itself in the 
actor, and on the other hand, corresponding bodily 
advantages and favourable external circumstances. 
Virtue is the readiness to act constantly and con- 
sciously according to the laws of the rational nature 
of man (op6hs X6yos), The nature of virtue shows 
itself in its appearing as the medium behveen two 
extremes. In accordance with this, the several 
virtues are enumerated and characterized. Best 
editions by Zell, Heidelb. 1 820 ; Comis, Paris, 
1822 ; Cardwell, Oxon. 1828 ; Michelet, Berol. 
1828, — 2. Tfie Eudemean Ethics EuStJ- 

peia), in 7 books, of ivhich only books i, ii. iii. and 
vii. are independent, while the remaining books iv. 
v, and vi. agree word for word with hooks v. vi. and 
vii. of the Nicomaehean Ethics. This ethical work 
is perhaps a recension of Aristotle’s lectures, edited 
by Eudemus. — 3. *H6i/cct M€ 7 aAa, in 2 books. — 4. 
Politics (TloXtritcd), in 8 books. The EiMes con- 
duct us to the Politics. The connection between 
; the two works is so close, that in the Ethics by the 
word ifctrepQv reference is made by Aristotle to the 
Politics, and in the latter by ^pSrepou to the 
Bth.ics, The Politics show how happiness is to be 
attained for ihe human eommmiiy in the state ; for 
the objmf of the state Is not merely the external 
presepiatlen <jf life, but “ happy life, as it is at* 
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tamed by means of yIiIug ” (aperr/, perfect deve- 
lopment of the whole man). Hence also e/Aws form 
the first and most general foundation of political 
life, because the state cannot attain its highest 
object, if morality does not prevail among its 
citizens. The hoigse, the family, is the element of 
the state. Accordingly Aristotle begins with the 
doctrine of domestic economy, then proceeds to a 
description of the different forms of government, 
after which lie gives a delineation of the most im- 
portant Hellenic constitutions, and then investigates 
wbicli of the constitutions is the best (the ideal of 
a state). The doctrine concerning education, as 
the most important condition of this best state, 
forms the conclusion. Best editions, bj' Schneider, 
Francof. ad Viadr. 1809; Corais, Paris, 18*21; 
Gbttling, Jenae, 1 824 ; Stalir, with a German 
'translation, Lips. 1837; Barthelemy St. Hilaire, 
with a French translation, Paris. 1837. — 5. Oeco- 
nomies (olKovofiiKa)^ in 2 books, of which only the 
first is genuine. — IV. Works on Art, which 
have for their subject the exercise of the creative 
faculty, or Art. To these belong the i^oeiics and 
Rhetoric. 1. The Poetics (Uepl ’TroivriKijs). Aris- 
totle penetrated deeper than any of the ancients 
into the essence of Hellenic art. He is the father 
of the mstJielics ofpodrtj., as he is the completer of 
Greek rhetoric as a science. The greatest part of 
the treatise contains a theory of Tragedy ; nothing , 
else is treated of, with the exception of the epos ; | 
comedy is merely alluded to. Best editions by i 
Tyrwhitt, Oxon. 1794 ; Hermann, Lips. 1802 ; ] 
Grafenhan, Lips. 1821 ; Bekker, Berol. 1832 ; j 
Bitter, Colon. 1039.— 2, The Rhetoric (rexx^Tj i 
ropiKif)^ in 3 books. Rhetoric, as a science, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, stands side by side with Dialectics. ' 
The only thing which makes a scientific treatment 
of rhetoric possible is the argumentation which | 
awakens conviction : he therefore directs his chief | 
attention to the theory of oratorical argumentation, i 
The second main division of the work treats of the 
production of that favourable disposition in the 
hearer, in consequence of which the orator appears 
to him to be worthy of credit. The third part 
treats of oratorical expression and arrangement. — 
According to a story current in antiquity Aristotle 
bequeathed his library and MSS. to Theophrastus, ' 
his successor in the Academy. On the death of 
Theophrastus, the libraries and MSS. both of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus are said to have come 
into the hands of his relation and disciple, He- 
lens of Scepsis. This Helens sold both libraries 
to Ptolemy II., king of Egypt, for the Alexan- 
drine library ; but he retained for himself, as an 
heirloom, the original MSS. of the works of 
these two philosophers. The descendants of He- 
lens, who were subjects of the king of Pergainus, 
knew of no other way of securing them from the 
search of the Attaii, who lyished to rival the Pto- 
lemies in forming a large Hbrai*y, than concealing 
them in a cellar, where for a couple of centuries 
they were exposed to the ravages of damp and 
worms. It was not till the beginning of the cen- 
tury before the birth of Christ that a wealthy book- 
collector, the Atheniair Apelhcon of Teos, traced 
out these valuable relics, bought them from the ig- 
norant heirs, and prepared from them a new edition i 
of Aristotle’s works. After the capture of Athens, 
Sulla conveyed iVpellicon’s library to Rome, B. c. 
84, [Apbllicon,] From this story an error, 
arose, which has been handed down from the time 
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of Stmbo to the present day. It was concluded 
from this account, that neither Aristotle nor Theo- 
phrastus had published their writings, with the ex- 
ception of some exoteric works, vriiich had no im- 
portant bearing on their system ; and that it was 
not till 200 years later that they were brought to 
light by the above-mentioned Apellicon, and pub- 
lished to the philosophical world. That, however, 
was by no means the case, Aristotle indeed did 
not prepare a complete edition, as we call it, of his 
writings. Nay, it is certain that death overtook 
him before he could finish some- of his works and 
put the finishing hand to others. Nevertheless it 
cannot he denied that Aristotle destined all Ids 
works for publication, and published several in his 
life-time. This is indisputably certain witli regard 
to the exoteric writings Those which liad not 
been publisiiecl by Aristotle iiimsclf, were given to 
the world by Theophrastus and his disciples in a 
complete form. — Ediikms. The best edition of 
the complete works of Aristotle is by Bekker, 
Berlin, 1831 — 1840, 4to. text, 2 vols., and a Latin 
translation in one volume. This edition has been 
reprinted at Oxford in 11 vols. 8vo, There is a 
stereotyped edition published by Tauchnitz, Leipzig, 
1832, idmo. in 16 vols., and another edition of the 
text by Weise, in one volume, Leipzig, 1843. 

Aristoxeaus (’AptcrTd|€i/os), of Tarentum, a 
Peripatetic philosopher and a musician, fiourished 
about B.C. 318. He was a disciple of Aristotle, 
whom he appears to have rivalled in the variety of 
his studies. According to Suidas, he produced 
works to the number of 453 upon music, philosophy, 
history, in short every department of literature. 
We know nothing of his philosophical opinions, ex- 
cept that he held the soul to be a harmony of 
the body (Cic. Tusc. i. 10), a doctrine which had 
been already discussed by Plato in the Phaedo. 
Of his numerous works the only one extant is his 
Elements of Harmony (kpiMOviKh. crroixeTci), in 3 
books : edited by Meibomius, in the Aniiquae A/w- 
sicae Auctores Septem^ Amst. 1652. 

Aristus ('Apiaros). 1. Of Sakmis in Cyprus, 
wrote a history of Alexander the Great.— 3. An 
Academic philosopher, a contemporary and friend 
of Cicero, and teacher of M. Brutus. 

Anns, river. [Aria.] 

Aridsia trj "Apiovaia a district on the N. 

coast of Chios, where the best wine in the island 
was grown (Armsiujn Fvmni.^ Virg. Eel. v. 71). 

1 Amene (Ap^ueV^, or -V’? : AMimaii)^ a town 
on the coast of Papblagonia, where the 10,000 
Greeks, during their retreat, rested 5 days, enter- 
tained by the people of Sinope, a little to the W. 
of whicli Armene stood. . - 

! Armenia (Aoptewa : Apptwor, Armeniiis : Ar- 
menia)^ a country of Asia, lying between Asia 
Minor and the Caspian, is a lofty table- land, 
backed by the chain of the Caucasus, watered by 
the rivers Cyrus and Araxes, containing the sources 
also of the Tigris and of the Euphrates, the latter 
of which dividt's the country into 2 unequal parts, 
which were called Major and Minor. 1. Armenia 
Major or Propria (*A. d! y^yahr} or ldto>s kccAov- 
pdvT}: Erzeroum^ Ears., Van^ and Erivan)., was 
bounded on the N.E. and N. by the Gyms {Kur\ 
which divided it from Albania and Iberia ; on the 
N.W. and W. by the Moschici moimtains (the pro- 
longation of the chsiiii of the Anti-Taurus), and the 
Euphrates (Erai\ which divided it from Colchis 
and Armenia Minor; and on the S. and S.E. 
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by tlie mountains called Masiiis, Nipbates, and 
Gordiaei (tlie prolongation of tlie Taurus), and the 
lower course of the Araxes, which divided it 
from Mesopotamia, Assyria^ and Aiedia: on the 
E. the country comes to a point at the confriience 
of the Cyrus and Araxes. It is intersected by 
cliaiiis of ’mountains, between which nm the two 
great rivers Araxes, flowing E. into the Caspian, 
and the Arsanias or S. branch of the Euphrates 
(Murad), flowing W. into the main stream (Frai) 
p:ist above M. Masiiis. The E. extremity of the 
‘chain of mountains which separates the basins 
of these two rivers, and which is an offshoot of 
the Anti-Taurus, forms the Ararat of Scripture. 
In the S. of the country is the great lake of Van, 
Arsissa Palus, enclosed by monnfciiii chains which 
connect Ararat with tlie S. range of nioinitams. 

2, Armenia Minor (’A. fiucpd or l3paxaTipa), \Yas 
hounded on tlie E. by the Kuplirates, which divided 
it from Armenia Alajor, on the N. and N,W. by 
the mountains Scodises, Paryadres, and- Anti- 
Taurus, dividing it from Pontus and Cappadocia, 
and on the vS.^by the Taurus, dividing it from 
Commagene in N. Syria, so that it contained the 
coLintiT E. and S. of the city of iSiwas (the ancient 
Gabira or Sebaste) as far as the Euphrates and^the 
Taurus. The boundaries between Armenia Minor 
and Cappadocia varied at different times ; and in- 
deed the whole country up to tlie Euphrates is 
sometimes called Cappadocia, and, on tlie other 
hand, the ivhole of Asia hlinor E. of the Halys 
seems at one time to have been included under the 
name of Armenia.— The people of Armenia claimed 
to he aboriginal ; and there can ].>c little doubt 
that they were one of tlie most ancient families of 
that branch of the human race which is called 
Caucasian, Their language, though possessing 
some remarkable peculiarities of its own, -was nearly 
allied to the IndoGermanic family; and their 
manners and religious ideas were similar to those 
of the Modes and Persians, hut with a greater 
tendency to the personification of the powers of 
nature, as in the goddess Anaitis, whose worship 
was x>eenliar to Armenia. They had commercial 
dealings with Assyria and Phoenicia. In the time 
of Xenophon they had preserved a great degree of ; 
primitive simplicity, but 400 years later Tacitus , 
gives an unfiivourable view of their character. — 
The earliest Armenian traditions represent the 
country as governed ])y native kings, who had per- 
petually to maintain their independence against 
attacks from Assyria. They were said to have 
been concinered by Semiramis, but again thre%v off 
the yoke at the time of the Median and Babylonian 
revolt. Their relations to the Medes and Persians 
seem to have varied between successful resistance, 
unwilling subjection, and friendly alliance. A body 
of Armenians formed a part of the army which 
Xerxes led against Greece ; and they assisted 
Darius Codomamms against Alexander, and in 
this war they lost their king, and became subject 
to the Macedonian empire (b. c. 320). After 
another interval of successful revolt (b.c. 317' — 
274), they submitted to the Greek kings of Syria ; 
but when Antiochus the Great was defeated by tbe 
Romans (b. c. 190), the country again regained 
its independence, and it was at this period that it 
was divided into the two kingdoms of Armenia 
Major and Minor, under two different dynasties, 
founded respectively by the nobles who headed 
the revolt, Aartaxias and Zariadras. Ultimately, 
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Armenia Minor was made a Roman province by 
Tmjan ; and Armenia Major, after being a perpe- 
tual object of contention between the Romans and 
the Parthians, was subjected, to the revived Persian 
empire by its first king Artaxerxes (Ai’deshir ) in 
a.d.226^ 

Armemus lions (rh ^Apf^jnou opos), a branch 
of the Anti-Taurus chain in Armenia llinor. 

Armimus (the Latinized form cd Hermann, “ the 
chieftain”), son of Sigimer, “ tlie conf|ueror,’’ and 
chief of the tribe of the Chenisci, wlio inluibited 
the countrj^ to the north of the Hartz mountains, 
now forming the S. of Hanover and Brunswick. 
He was born in b. c. 18 ; and in his youth, he led 
the warriors of his tribe as auxiliaries of the Ro- 
man legions in German}^, where he learnt the lan- 
guage and military discipline of Rome, and was 
admitted to the fr'eedom of the city, and enrolled 
amongst the equites. In a. d. 9, ’Arminius, who 
was how 27 years old, and had succeeded his 
father as chief of his tribe, persuaded his coiintry- 
men to rise against the Romans, wdxo were now 
masters of this part of Germany, and which 
seemed destined to become, like Gaul, a Roman 
province. Plis attempt Was ciwncd with success. 
Quintilius Varus, who was stationed in tlie country 
with 3 legions, was destroyed witli almost all 
his troops [Varus] ; and, the Romans had to re- 
linquish all their possessions beyond the Rhine. 
In 14, Arminiiis had to defend his country against 
Germanicus. At first he was successful ; the 
Romans were defeated, and Germanicus withdrew 
towards the Rhine, followed by Arminius. But 
having been compelled by his uncle, Ingtiiomer, 
against his own wishes, to attack the Romans 
in their entrenched camp, his army was routed, 
and the Romans made good their retreat to the 
Rhine. It was in the course of this campaign that 
Thusnelda, the wife of Arminiiis, fell into the 
hands of the Romans, and was reserved with the 
infant boy to whom she soon after gave birth in 
her captivity, to adorn the triumph of Germanicus 
at Rome. In 16', Anninius was again called upon 
to resist Germanicus, but he ivas defeated, and his 
country was probably only saved from subjection 
bj’' the jealousy of Tiberius, who recalled Gerina- 
nicus in the following year. At length Arminius 
aimed at absolute power, and was in consequence 
cut off by his own relations in the 37 th year of his 
age, A. B. 19. 

Armorica or Aremorica, the name of the N.W. 
coast of Gaul from the Ligeris (Loire) to the Se- 
quana (Seine), derived from the Celtic ar, air, 
‘‘ upon,” and muir, mor, the sea.” The Jrmo- 
rkm dvitates are enumerated by Caesar (B. G, 
vii. 75). 

Araa (Amas, -Mis : Cintella d'‘Amd), a town 
in Umbria near Perusia. 

Amae {*'Apvai), a towm in Chalcidice in Mace- 
donia, S. of Aulon and Bromiscus. 

Ame a town in Boeotia mentioned by 

Homer (IL ii. 507), supposed by Pausanias to be 
the same as ChaeronSa, but placed by others near 
Acraephium on the E. of the lake Copais. 

Aniissa (^kpmerm i Odrma $), a town in Eor- 
daea in Macedonia. 

AmiBHus. 1. The elder, a native of Africa, 
liv^. about A, B. 300, in the reign of Diocletian. 
He was , fimt a teacher of rhetoric at Sicca in 
I but' affeOTaxds <^hmced Christianity ; and 

^ alt tebte as to the reality of his co«- 
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version, lie wrote, while yet a catechumen, his 
celebrated work against the Pagans, in 7 hooks 
(Lilri seplem adverstis Gcntes), which we still pos- 
sess. The best edition is by Orelli, Lips. 1818. 
— 2. The Younger, lived about A. n. 460, and 
was probably a bishop or presbyter in Gaul. He 
wrote a commentary on the Psalms, still extant, 
which shows that he was a Serai-Pelagian. 

Arnon ('Apvm : Wad~el Mojih)^ a considerable 
river of E. Palestine, rising in the Arabian Desert, 
and flowing W. through a ■ rocky valley into the 
Lacus Asphaitites {Dead Sea), The surrounding- 
district was called Amonas j and in it the Romans 
had a military station, called Castra Arnonensia. 

AratLS {Arno\ the chief river of Etruria, rises 
in the Apennines, flows by Pisae, and falls into the 
Tjnrrheman sea. It gave the name to the Trikis 
Arniensis^ formed b, c. 387. 

Aroa {^Ap6<x, or ’Apdr}), the ancient name of 
* Patrae. 

Aromata (r^ ’ApccjaaTct, ^Apcapirm ^Kpov: 
Cape Guardafu^, the E.-most promontory of Africa, 
at the S. extremity of the Arabian Gulf : also the i 
surrounding district was called Aromata or Aroraa- 
tophora Regio, with a town ^Apmpdrcav ipatdpiov : 
so named from the abundance of spices which the 
district produced. 

Arpi (Arpanus : Arpi\ an inland town in the 
Daimian Apulia, founded, according to tradition, by 
Biomedes, who called it ''Apyos 'hviov^ from which 
its later names of Argyrippa oiArgynpa v^n^Arpi 
are said to have arisen {Ille (Biomedes) urhejn 
Argyripan^ patriae cognomine geniis^Yivg, Aen. xi. 
246). During the time of its independence it was 
a flourishing commercial town, using Salapia as its 
harbour. It was friendly to the lUmans in the 
Samnite wars, but revolted tn Hannibal after the 
battle of Cannae, b. c. 216; it was taken by the 
Romans in 213, deprived of its independence, and 
never recovered its former prosperity. 

Arpiimm (Arplnas, -atis : Arpino), a town of 
Latium on the small river Fibrenus ori- 

ginally belonging to the Yolscians and afterwards 
to the Samnites, from whom the Romans wrested 
it, was a Roman mnnicipium, and received the jtts 
mffragii, or right of voting in the Roman comitia, 
B. a 188. It was the birthplace of Marks and 
Cicero, the latter of whom was bom in his father’s 
villa, situated on a small island formed hy the river 
Fibrenus. Cicero’s brother Quintus had an estate ' 
S. of Arpiniim, called Arcanum, 

Arretinm or Aretaum (Arretmus : Arezzo)^ one 
of the most important of the 12 cities of Etruria, 
was situated in the N. E. of the country at the 
foot of the Apennines, and possessed a fertile terri- 
tory near the sources of the Amus and the Tiber, 
producing good wine and com. It was thrice 
colonised by the Romans, whence we read of 
Arretini Veteres^ Fidenates^ Juliemes. It was par- 
ticularly celebrated for its pottery, which was of 
red ware. The Cilnii, from whom Maecenas was 
descended, were a noble family of Arretium. The 

I ruins of a city 2 or 3 miles to the S. E. of Arezzo, 

on a height called Poggio di San Comelio, or Oasiel 
Secco, are probably the remains of the ancient Ar- 
retium, 

I ArrhapacMtis (’A^^awaxms), a district of 

j Assyria, between the rivers Lycus and Choatras. 

[ jtehibaens (*AppL§aios ), chieftain of the Mace- 

1 donians of Lyncus, revolted against king Perdiccas 

in the Peloponnesian war. It was to reduce him 
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that Perdiccas sent for Brasidas (b. c. 424), and ; 

against him took place the unsuccessful joint ex- ; 

pedition, in which Perdiccas deserted Brasidas, and 
Brasidas effected his bold and skilful retreat 

ArrMdaeus ^Appidalos) or Atidaeus (’Apt- 
Ba7os). 1. A half-brother of Alexander the Great, 
son of Philip and a female dancer, Philinna of 
Larissa, was of imbecile understanding. He was | 

at Babylon at the time of Alexander’s death, e. c. 

323, and was elected king under the name of 
Philip. The young Alexander, the inknt son of 
Roxana, was associated with him in the govern- 
ment In 8*22, Arrhidaeiis married Eury dice. On 
their return to Macedonia, Eurydice attempted to 
obtain the supreme power in opposition to Poly- 
sperchon ; but Arrhidaeus and Eurydice were made 
prisoners, and put to death by order of Olympias, 

317. — 2. One of Alexander’s generals, obtained 
the province of the Hellespontine Phrygia, at the 
division of the provinces in 321' at Triparadisus, 
btit.was deprived of it by Antigoniis in 3 18. 

Arria. 1, Wife of Caecina Paetiis. When 
her husband was ordered by the emperor Claudius 
to put an end to his life, a. n. 42, and hesitated to 
do so, Arria stabbed herself^ handed the dagger to 
her husband, and said, ‘‘ Paetus, it does not pain 
me,”— 2. Daughter of the preceding, and wife of 
Thrasea. 

ArvimuB CApptavSs). 1. Of Nicomedia in Bi- 
thynia, born about a. d. 90, was a pupil and friend 
of Epictetus, and first attracted attention as a phi- 
losopher by publisling at Athens the lectures of 
his master. In 124, he gained the friendship of 
Hadrian during his stay in Greece, and received 
from the emperor the Roman citizenship ; from this 
time he assumed the name of Flavius. In 130, 
ho was appointed praefect of Cappadocia, which 
was invaded the j’-ear after by the Alani or Mas- 
sagetae, whom he defeated. Under Antonimis 
Pius, in 146, Arrian was constil ; and about 150 
he withdrew from public life, and from this time 
lived in his native town of Nicomedia, as priest of 
Demeter and Persephone. He died at an advanced 
age in the reign of M. Aurelius. Arrian was one 
of the most active and best writers of bis time. 

He was a close imitator of Xenophon both in the 
subjects of his works and in the style in which 
they were written. He regarded his relation to 
Epictetus as similar to that of Xenophon to So- 
crates ; and it was his endeavour to carry out that 
resemblance. With this view he published, 1. the 
philosophical lectures of his master (AiarpiSal 
*E9riKT'/]Tou) in 8 books, the first half of which is 
still extant. Edited in Schweighauser’s Epicteteae 
PhilosopMae Alonumenta^ vol. iii,, smd in Coraes’ 
ndpepyo! Bi§A/o0. vol. viii . — ■ % An ab- 

stract of the practical philosophy of Epictetus 
(’E7X€ipl3toi^ ’EwiKT'^^Tou), which is still extant. 

This Celebrated work maintained its authority for 
many centuries, both with Christians and Pagans. 

The best editions are those of Sehweighaiiser and 
I Coraes, in the collections above referred to. He 
also published other works relating to Epictetus, 
which are now lost. His original works are : — 

3. A treatise on the chase which 

forms a kind of supplement to Xenophon’s work 
on the same subject, and is printed in -most editions 
of Xenophon’s works. — '4. The History of the 
Asiatic expedition of Alexander the Great (’Ava- 
Sactis; ’’AXe^dvlpov)^ in 7 books, the most important 
of Arrian’s works. This great work reminds the 
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reader of Xenoplion''s Anabasis, not only bj its | 
title, but also by the ease and clearness of its style. ! 
It is also of great value for its historical accuracy, 
being based upon tbe most trust worthy histories 
written by the contemporaries of Alexander, espe- 
cially those of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, and of 
Aristobulus, the son of Aristobulus. ■ — 5. On India 
or Ta’IvSf/rd), -which may be regarded as 
a continuation of tb#Anabasis, at tbe end of which 
it is usually printed. This work is written in the 
Ionic dialect, probably in imitation of Ctesias of : 
Gnidiis, whose work on the same subject Arrian 
wished to supplant by a more trustworthy and correct 
account. The best editions of the Anakms are by 
Ellendt, R-egiinontii, 18S2, and by C.^W, Kriiger, 
Berlin, 1835 ; of the Indka by Schmieder, Halle, 
1798. — 6. A description of a voyage round the 
coasts of the Euxine (TrepiVAous a-owou Ev^ivov), 
which had undoubtedly been made by Arrian him- 
self during his government of Gappadocia. This 
Periplus has come do-wn to us together with a 
Periplus of the Erythraean, and a Periplus of the 
Eiixine and the Pains Maeotis, both of which also 
bear the name of Arrian, but they belong undoubt- 
edly to a later period. The best editions are in 
Hudson’s Geographi Mmot'es, vol. i., and in Gail’s 
and Hoffmann’s collections of the minor Geogra- 
phers. — 7. A work on Tactics {\6yos raKruchs or 
rix^T) rmriK'h)^ of which we possess at present 
only a fragment: printed in Blancard’s collection 
of the minor works of Arrian. Arrian also wrote 
numerous other works, all of whicli are now lost. 

2. A Roman jurisconsult, probably lived under 
Trajan, and is perhaps the same person with the 
orator Arrianus, ivlio corresponded with the younger 
Pliny. He wrote a treatise do Interdiciis^ of %vhich 
the 2d book is quoted in the Digest. 

Arribas, Afxybas, Arymbas, or^ Tharrytas 
'AppvSaSy or ©a/Jpiiras), a de- 

scendant of Achilles, and one of the early kings of 
the Molossians in Epirus. He is said to have been 
educated at Athens, and on his return to his native 
country to have framed for the Molossians a code of 
laws, and established a regular constitution. 

Q. Arrms. 1. Praetor, b. c. 72, defeated Crixus, 
the leader of the runaway slaves, but wras after- 
■wards conquered by Spartacus. In 71, Arrius was 
to have succeeded Verres as propraetor in Sicily, 
but died on his way to Sicily. <— 2. A son of the 
preceding, was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
consulship, b. c, 59. He was an intimate friend 
of Cicero. 

Arrins Aper. [Apbr.] 

I». ArrniLtius. 1. Proscribed by the triumvirs 
in B.-C. 43, but escaped to Sext. Pompey in Sicily, 
and was restored to the state with Pompey. He 
subsequently commanded the left wing of the fleet 
of Octavianus at the battle of Actium, 31, and was 
consul in 22. — 2. Son of the preceding, consul 
A. D. 6. Augustus declared in his last illness, that 
Ammtius was notunworfehy of the empire, and would 
have boldness enough to seize it, if an opportunity 
presented. This rendered him an object of sus- 
picion to Tiberius. He was charged in a, n. 37, 
as an accomplice in the crimes of Alhucilla, and 
put an end to his own life, 

Arsa {Azunga)^ a town in Hispania Baetica. 

Arsaces (^Apa-dK7]s% the name of the fo\mder of 
the Parthian empire, which was also home by all 
his successors, who were hence called the Arsadd^e. 
1. He was of obscixre origin, and seems to have 
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come from the neighbourhood of the Ochus. He 
induced the Parthian s to revolt from the Syrian 
empire of the Seieucidae, and he became the first 
monarch of the Parthians. This event probably 
took place about b. c. *250, in tbe reign of Antioclmj». 
II. ; but the history of the revolt, as well as of 
the events which immediate]^’' followed, is stated 
very differently by difierent bistoriaiis. Arsacos 
reigned only 2 years, and was succeeded by his 
brother Tiridates. — 2. Tiridates, reigned 37 
years, E.c. 248 -— 211, and defeated Seleiicus Cal- 
linicus, the successor of Antiochus II. — « 3. Arta- 
ban-as I., son of tbe preceding, was attacked by 
Antiochus III. (the Great), who, however, wtis 
unable to subdue his country, and at length recog- 
nised him as king, about 210. >«- 4:. Priapatms, 
son of tbe preceding, reigned 15 years, and left 3 
sons, Phraates, Mithridates, and Artabanus. — • 6. 
Phraates I., subdued the Mardi, and, though he 
I had many sons, left the kingdom to his brother 
I Mithridates. — 6. Mithridates I., son of Arsaces 
IV., greatly enlarged the Parthian empire by his 
conquests. He defeated Demetrius'^ Nicator, king 
of Syria, and took him prisoner in 138, Mithri- 
dates treated Demetrius with respect, and gave 
him his daughter Rhodogune in marriage. Mith- 
ridates died during the captivity of Demetrius, 
between 130 and 130. ^7. Phraates II., son of 
the preceding, carried on war against Antiochus 
VII. Sidetes, whom Phraates defeated and slew 
in battle, B. c. 128 , Phraates himself was shortly 
after killed in battle by the Scythians, who had 
I been invited by Antiochus to assist him against 
I Phraates, but who did not arrive till after the 
fall of the foiTODr. •-*8. Artabanus II., youngest 
brother of Arsaces VI., and youngest son of Ar- 
! saces IV., fell in battle against the Thogarii or 
: Tochari, apparently after a short reign. «— 9. Mith- 
ridates n., son of the preceding, prosecuted many 
I wars with success, and added many nations to the 
Parthian empire, whence he obtained the surname 
of Great. It was in his reign that the Romans 
flrst had any official comnmnication with Parthia. 
Mithridates sent an ambassador to Sulla, who had 
come into Asian, c. 92, and requested alliance 
with the Romans. •— 10. (Muascires 1) Nothing 
is known of the successor of Arsaces IX. Even 
his name is uncertain. «— 11. Sanatroces, reigned 7 
years, and died about b.c. 7 0.—-12. Phraates HI., 
son of the preceding. He lived at the time of the 
war between the Romans and Mithridates of Pon- 
tus, by both of whom he was courted. He con- 
tracted an alliance with the Romans, but he took 
no part in the war. At a later period misunder- 
standings arose between Pompey and Phraates, 
but Pompey thought it more prudent to avoid a 
war -with the Parthians, although Phraates had 
invaded Armenia, and Tigranes, the Armeniim 
king, implored Pompey’s assistance. Phraates 
was mui*dered soon afterwards by his 2 sons, 
Mithridates and Orodes. — 13. Mithridates HI., 
son of the preceding, succeeded his hither during 
the Armenian war. On his return from Armenia, 
Mithridates was expelled from the throne, on ac- 
count of his cruelty, and was succeeded by his 
■ brother Orodes. Mithridates afterwards made 
: war upon his brother, but was taken prisoner and 
put to death. «— 14. Orodes I., brother of the pre- 
ceding, tvas the Parthian king, whose general 
Surenas defeated Crassus and the Romans, b. c. 
53, ' . After the death of Crassus, 
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Orodes gave the command of the amy to liis son ; 
Pacorus, who entered Syria in 51 with a small 
force, but was driven back by Cassius. In 50 
Faconis again crossed the Eup’hmtes with a much 
larger army, and advanced as far as Antioch, but 
was defeated near ^Vntigonea by Cassius, The 
Parthians now remained quiet for some years. In 
40 tJie^y crossed the Euphrates again, under the 
cnmiuaiid of Pacorus and Labienus, the son of T. 
Laliienus. They ovei-raii Syria and part of Asia 
i\Iinor, but -were defeated in 39 by Ventidius 
Bnssus, one of Antony’s legates : Labienus was 
slain in the flight, and the Parthians retired to 
their own dominions. In 33, Pacorus again in- 
vaded Syria, but was completely defeated and fell 
in the battle. Tina defeat was a severe blow to 
the aged king Orodes, who sliortly afterwards siu*- 
rendered the crown to Ins son, Phraates, during 
his life-timo.— 15. Phraates IT., commenced his 
reign by murdering his father, his 30 brothers, and 
his own son, who -was grown up, that there might 
be none of the royal family whom the Parthians 
could place upon the throne in his stead. In con- 
sequence of his cruelU' many of the Parthian 
nobles fled to Antony (37), who invaded Parthia 
in 3C, but was obliged to retreat after losing 
a great part of his aimy. A few years- after- 
ivards the cruelties of Phraates produced a rebellion 
against him ; he was driven out of the country, 
and Tiridates proclaimed king in his stead. Phraa- 
tes, however, was soon restored by the Scythians, 
and Tiridates fled to Augustus, carrying with him 
the youngest son of Phraates, Augustus restored 
his son to Phraates, on condition of his surrender- 
ing the Homan standards and prisoners taken in 
the w'ar with Crassus and Antony. They were 
given up in 20 : tlieir restoration caused universal 
joy at Rome, and was celebrated not only by the 
poets, bixt by festivals and commemorative monu- 
ments. Phraates also sent to Augustus as hostages 
his 4 sons, with their wives and children, who were 
carried to Rome. In a. d. 2, Phraates was poi- 
soned by his wife Thermusa, and her son Phraata- 
ces.— 16. Phraataces, reigned only a short time, 
as he w^as expelled by his subjects on account of 
his crimes. The Parthian nobles then elected as 
king Orodes, who was of the family of the Arsa- 
cidae. —17. Orodes II., also reigned only a short 
time, as he was killed by the Parthians on account 
of his cruelty. Upon his death the Parthians ap- 
plied to the Romans for Vonones, one of the sons 
of Phraates IV., who was accordingly granted to 
them. —18. Yonoaes I., son of Phraates IV., 
was also disliked by his subjects, who therefore 
invited Artahanus, king of Media, to take posses- 
sion of the kingdom. Artahanus drove Vonones 
out of Parthia, w^ho resided first in Armenia, next 
in. Syria, and subsequently in Ciliria. He was put 
to death in a. d. 19, according to some accounts 
b}^ order of Tiberius on account of-his great wealth. 
—19. Artabanus III., obtained the Parthian 
kingdom soon after the expulsion of Vonones, 
about A. D. IG. Artahanus placed Arsaces, one 
of his sons, over Armenia, and assumed a hostile 
attitude towards the Romans. His subjects, whom 
he oppressed, despatched an embassy to Tiberius 
to beg him to send to Parthia Phraates, one of the , 
sons of I^hraates IV. Tiberius willingly complied 
with the request ; but Phraates upon arriving in 
Syria was carried off by a disease, A. n. 35. As 
soon as Tiberius heard of his death, he set up Ti- 
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ridates, another of the Arsacidae, as a claimant to 
the Parthian throne: Artahanus was obliged to 
leave his kingdom, and to fly for refuge to the 
Hyreanians and Carmaniaus. ILa’cnpoii Yntelliiis, 
the governor of S^wia, crossed the Euphrates, and 
placed Tin dates onthe throne. Artabanus was, liow- 
ever, recalled next year (36) by bis fickle subjects. 
He was once more expelled by liis subjects, and 
once more restored. He diel soon alter liis last 
restoration, leaving two sons, Banian es and (iotar- 
zes, whose civil wars are related clilFeroiitly by 
Josephus and Tacitus. — 20, Gotarzes, succeech'd 
his father, Artabanus III., but was defeated by 
his brother Bardanes and retired into Hyrcaiiia. — 

21. Bardanes, brother of the preceding, was put 
to death by his subjects in 47, whereupon Ootarzes 
again obtained the crown. But as lie ruled with 
cruelty, the Parthians secretly begged the emperor 
Claudius to send them from Rome Melicrdates, 
grandson of Phraates IV. Claudius complied with 
their request, and commanded the governor of Syria 
to assist Meherdates, but the latter was defeated . 
in battle, and taken prisoner by Gotarzes. — 

22. Vonones 11., succeeded Gotarzes about 50. 
His reign was short. — 23. Vologeses I,, son of 
Vonones 11. or Artabanus III. Soon after his 
accession, he conquered Armenia, which he gave 
to his brother Tiridates. In 55 he gave up Ar- 
menia to the Romans, but in 58 he again placed 
his brother over Armenia and declared war against 
the Romans. This war terminated in fiivour of the 
Romans: the Parthians were repeatedly defeated 
by Homitius Corbulo, and Tiridates was driven 
out of Armenia. At length, in 6*2, peace was con- 
cluded between Vologcses and the Romans on con- 
dition that Nero would surrender Armenia to Ti- 
ridates, provided the latter would come to Rome 
and receive it as a gift from the Roman emperor. 
Tiridates came to Rome in 63, where he was re- 
ceived with extraordinary splendour, and obtained 
from Nero the Armenian crown. Vologeses after- 
wards main tamed friendly relations with Vespasian, 
and seems to have lived till the reign of Dornitian. 
— 24. Pacorus, succeeded his father*, Vologeses 
I., and was a contemporary of Domitian and Tra- 
jan.— 25. Chosroes or Osroes, succeeded his 
brother Paco-rus during the reign of Trajan. His 
conquest of Armenia occasioned the invasion of Par- 
thia by Trajan, who stripped it of many of its pro- 
vinces, and made the Parthians for a time subject to 
Rome. [Trajanus.] Upon the death of Trajan 
inA. n. 117, the Parthians expelled Parthamas- 
pates whom Trajan had placed upon the throne, 
and recalled their former king, Chosroes. Hadrian 
relinquished the conquests of Trajan, and made the 
Euphrates, as before, the eastern boundary of the 

! Roman empire, Chosroes died during the reign 
of Hadrian. — 26. Vologeses II., succeeded his 
father Chosroes, and reigned from about 122 to 
149. w-27. Vologeses III,, began to reign in 149. 
He invaded Syria in 1 62, but the genends of the 
emperor Veras drove him back into his own domi- 
nions, invaded Mesopotamia and Assyria, and took 
Seleucia and Ctesiphon j and Vologeses was obliged 
to purchase peace by ceding Mesopotamia to the 
Romans. From this time to the downfall of the 
Parthian empire, there is great confusion in the 
list of kings. — 28. Vologeses IV., probably as- 
cended the throne in the reign of Commodus. His 
dominions were invaded by Septimius SeYcrus,-who 
took Ctesiphon in 199. On the death of Yolo- 
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geses IT., n-t tlie l->cgiiinirig of tlie reign of Cara- 
ailla, Purtliia was torn asunder by contests for the 
crown between the sons of Vologeses. 29. Tolo- 
geses T., son of Vologeses IV., was attacked by 
(jaracalla. in 215, and about the same time was 
dethroned by his brother Artabanus. — 30, Arta- 
■baims IT., the last king of Parthia. The war 
commenced by Caracalla against Vologeses, was 
continued against Aftabaniis ; but Macrinus, the 
siicci'sscjr of Garacalla, concluded peace with the 
ihirtlnhins. In this war Artabanus had lost the 
] jest of his troops, and the Persians seized the op- 
portunity of recovering their long-lost independ- 
ence. They were led by Artaxerxes (Ardshir), 
the son of Sassan, and tlefeated the Parthians in 
tliree great battles, in the last of which Artabanus 
was taken prisoner and killed, a. u. 2*26. Thus 
ended the Parthian empire of the Arsacidae, after 
it Iiad existed 476 years. The Parthians were 
now obliged to submit to Artaxerxes, the founder 
of the d 3 uiasty of the Sassanidae, which continued 
to reign till a. D. 651. 

Arsacia {^Aparaiua : Bii, S.E. of Teheran)^ a 
great city of Media, S. of the Gaspiae Portae, ori- 
ginally named lUiagae CPayai) ; rebuilt by Se- 
leuciis Nicator, and called Europus {Eitpea-n-ds) ; 
again destroyed in the Parthian Wars and rebuilt 
by Arsaces, who named it after himself. 

Arsacidae, the name of a djmasty of Parthian 
kings. [Arsaces.] It was also the name of a 
dynasty of Armenian kings, who reigned in Ar- 
menia from B. c. 149 to a. d. 428. This dynasty 
Avas founded by Aetaxxas I., who was related 
to the Parthian Arsacidae. 

Arsamosata (’Ap(Tajac«ScraTa,also wrongly abbrev. 
*Ap^t£wtraTct : Shemshat)^ a town and strong fortress 
in Armenia Mai or, between the Euphrates and the 
sources of .the Tigris, near the most frequented pass 
of the Taurus. 

Arsanias, -ius, or -us (Aperaymr, «Scc.), the 
. name of two rivers of Great Armenia.—* 1 (Murad), 
the S. arm of the Euphrates. [Armenia.] — !^. 
(Arslan stream rising near the sources of 

the Tigris, and flowing W. into the Euphrates near 
Melitene. 

Arsenaria, or-enn- (Aportjyapta : J?*zaw, Ru.), 
a town in Mauretania Caesariensis, 3 miles (Horn.) 
from the sea : a Roman colonjn 

Arsene. [Aezanene.] 

Arses, Harses, or Oarses (^'ApaTjs, NdocrTjy, or 
OdpcTTjs), youngest son of king Artaxerxes III. 
Ochiis, w-as raised to the Persian throne by the 
eunuch Bagoas after he had poisoned Artaxerxes, | 
B, c. 339, but he was murdered by Bagoas in the 3rd : 
year of his reign, when he attempted to free himself 
from the bondage in which he was kept. After the 
death of Arses, Bagoas made Darius III. king. 

Axsia (Jrsa), a river in Istria, forming the 
boundary between Upper Italy and Illyricum, with 
a town of the same name upon it. 

Arsia Silva, a wood in Etruria celebrated for 
the battle between the Tarquins and the Romans. 

Arsime CAporipdv), 1. Mythological. 1. Daughter 
of Phegeiis, and wife of AJemaeon. As she disap- 
proved of the murder of Alcmaeon, the sons of 
Phegeus put her into a chest and carried, her to 
Agapenor at Tcgea, where they accused her of 
having killed Alcmaeon, [Alcmaeon, Agenor.] 
— 2. Nurse of Orestes, saved the latter from the 
hands of Ciytemnestra, and carried him toStrophius, 
father of Pylades. Some accounts call her Uao- 
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danna. — 3, Daughter of Ueucippus and Philodice, 
became by Apollo mother of Eriopis ,aiid Aescula- 
pius. -—II. Historical. 1. Mother of Ptolemy X,, 
was a concubine of Philip, father of Alexander the 
Great, and married Lagiis, while she was pregnant 
with Ptolemy. — « 2. Daughter of Ptolemy I. and 
Berenice, married Lysimachus, king of Thrace, in 
B. c. 300 ; after the death of Lysimachus in 281,, 
she married her half-brother, Ptolemy CerauiiiLS,. 
who murdered her children by Lysimachus ; and^ 
lastly, in 279, she married her own brother Pto- 
lemy II. Philadelphiis. Though Arsinoe bore 
Ptolemy no children, she was exceedingly beloved 
by him ; he gave her name to several cities, called 
a district (mgos) of Egypt Arginoites after hei^ 
and honoured her memory in various ways. —3. 
Daughter of Lysimachus, married Ptolemy II. 
Philadelphiis soon after his accession, e. c." 2B5. 
In consequence of her plotting against her narae- 
sake [No. 2], when Ptolemy fell in love with her, 
she was banished to Coptos in Upper Egypt. She 
had bj^ Ptolemy three children, Ptolemy III. Ever- 
getes, Lyshhachus, and Berenice.— 4, Also called 
Eitrydice an'd Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolemy III. 
Evergetes, -wife of her brother Ptolemy IV. Philo- 
pator, and mother of Ptolemy V. Epiphanes. She 
was killed by Phiiammon by order of her husband. 
—5. Daughter of Ptolemy XL Auletes, escaped 
from Caesar, when he was besieging Alexandria 
in B. c. 47, and was recognised as queen by the 
Alexandrians. After the capture of Alexandria 
she ivas carried to Rome by Caesar, and led in 
triumph by him in 46. She was afterwiirds dis- 
missed by Caesar, and returned to Alexandria ; 
but her sister Cleopatm persuaded Antony to have 
her put to death in 4i. 

jSismoe (^Apaivdr} : Aptrmoeujr, or the 

name of several cities of the times of the successors 
of Alexander, each called after one or otlier of the 
persons of the same name (see above). — 1. In 
Aetoiia, formerly Kwvc^Tra.— 2. On the N. coast 
of Cyprus, on the site of the older city of Marium 
(MdpmjE'), which Ptolemy I. had destroyed.— 3 
A port on the W. coast of Cyprus. — 4. (Fama- 
gosia), on the S.E. coast of Cyprus, between Sa- 
lamis and Leucolla. — 5, In Cilicia, E. of Ane- 
muriimi. — 6. (Ajeroud or Suez), in the Nonio? 
Heroopolites in Lower Egypt, near or upon the 
head of the Sinus Heroopolites or W. branch of 
the Red Sea (Gulf of Smz). It was afterwai'ds- 
called Cleopatris. — 7. (Aledinct-el^Faioufn, Rn.), 
the chief city of the Nomos Arsinoites in the Hepta- 
nomis or Middle Egypt [Aegyptus, p. 15, b.] ; 
formerly called Crocrcdilop51is (Kpono^eiXoiv ird- 
Xls), and the district Nomos Crocodilopoiites, from 
its being the chief seat of the Egyptian w-orship of 
the crocodile. This nomos also contained the Lake 
Moeris and the labyrinth, — 8, In Cyrenaica, also 
called Taucheira. — 9 . On the coast of the Tro- 
glodytae on the Red Sea, E. of Egypt. Its pro- 
bable position is a little below the paiallei of 
Thebes. — Some other cities called Ai'sinoS are 
better known by other names, such^s Rpuesvb in 
Ionia and Patara in Lycia. 

Arsissa or Mantiama CApariacrct, Uavnapi } : 
Ffflw), a great lake, abounding in fish, in the S. of 
Armenia Major. [Armenia,] 

Axtahanits (^AprdBaros)* 1. Son of Hystaspes 
and brother of Darius, is frequently mentioned in 
re%n of his nephew Xerxes, os a wise and 
An ‘HyrKinian, commandef 
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.of the ’body-guard of Xerxes, assassinated this king 
in B. c. 4C5, with the view of setting himself upon 
the throne of Persia, hut was shortly afterwards 
killed by Artaxerxes.*— 3. I. II. III. IV., kings 
of Parthia. [Aesaces, III, VIII. XIX. XXXL] 

ArtabaKUS {*Aprd€a^os'). 1. A Mede, acts a i 
.prominent part in Xenophon’s account of Cyrus the | 
Eider.— « 2. A distinguished Persian, a son of Phar- 1 
naces, commanded the Parthians and Choasmians, ; 
in the expedition of Xerxes into Greece, B. c. 480. 
He served under Mardonius in 479, and after the 
defeat of the Persians at Plataea, he fled with 
40,000 men, and reached Asia in safety.— 3. A 
general of Aj’taxerxes 1., fought against Inarus in 
Egypt, B.c. 462.— 4. A Persian general, fought 
under Artaxerxes II,, against Batames, satrap of 
Cappadocia, B. c. 362. Under Artaxerxes III., 
Artahazus, who -was then satrap of W. Asia, re- 
volted in B.C. 356, hut was defeated and obliged 
to take refuge with Philip of Macedonia. He was 
afterwards pardoned hy Artaxerxes, and returned 
to Persia ; and he was one of the most faithful 
adherents of Darius III. Codomannus, who raised 
him to high honours. On the death of Darius 
(330) Artabazus received from Alexander the sa- 
trapy of Bactria. One of his daughters, Barsine, 
became by Alexander the mother of Hercules ; a 
second, Artocama, married Ptolemy son of Lagus ; 
and a third, Artonis, married Eumenes. 

Artabri, afterwards Arotrebae, a Celtic people 
in the K. W. of Spain, near the Promontory Ne- 
,rium or Celticum, also called Artahrum after them 
{C. Fillister re). 

Artace (kprdicr } : Ariald)., a sea-port town of 
the peninsula of Cyzicus, in the Propontis: also a 
mountain in the same peninsula. 

Artachaees (^Apraxairjs)^ a distinguished Per- 
sian in the army of Xerxes, died while Xerxes 
w'as at Athos. The mound which the king raised 
.over him is still in existence. 

Artaeoana (’ApraKdava, or -Kdvvai SeMvanS)^ 
the ancient capital of Aeia, not far from the site 
of the later capital, Alexandria, 

Artaei (Aprafoi), was, accord.ing to Herodotus 
(vi. 61), the old native name of the Persians. It 
signifies mble^ and appears, in the form Apra, as 
the first part of a large number of Persian proper 
names. [Comp, Aril] 

Artanes {^Aprdvrjs). 1, A river in Thrace, 
■falling into the Ister.— 2. A river in Bxthynia. 

Artaphemes (Apratpipvris), 1. Son of Hys- 
taapes and brother of Darius. He was satrap of 
Sardis at the time of the Ionian revolt, A c. 500. 
See Aristagoras.— 2. Son of the former, com- 
manded, along with Datis, the Persian army of 
Dai-ius, w'hich was defeated at the battle of Mara- 
thon, B. c. 490. Artfiphernes commanded the Ly- 
dians and Mysians in the invasion of Greece "by 
Xerxes in 480. 

Artaununi (Scdkirff near Homhurg ?), a Roman 
fortress in Germany on M.Tauniis, built by DrUsus 
and restored by Gcnnanicus, 

Artavasdes CApraovdadris or ’ApTa^c^crSijs) or 
Artabazes (^Apra€d^j]s), 1 King of the Greater 
Armenia, succeeded his father Tigranes, In the ex- 
pedition of Crassus against the Parthians, B. c. 54, 
Artavasdes was an ally of the Romans ; but after the 
defeat of the latter, he concluded a peace with the 
Pai'thian king. In 36 he joined Antony in his 
canipaign against the Parthians, and persuaded him 
io invade Media, because he was at enmity with 
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his namesake Artavasdes, king of Media ; but bo 
treacherously deserted Antony in the middle of the 
campaign. Antony accordingly invaded Armenia in 
34, contrived to entice Artavasdes into his camp, 
where he was immediately seized, carried him to 
Alexandria, and led him in triumph. He remained 
in captivity till 30, when Cleopatra had him killed 
after the battle of Actium, and sent his head to 
his old enemy, Ai’tavasdes of Media, in hopes of 
obtaining assistance from the latter. This i^rta- 
vasdes was well acquainted with Greek literature, 
and wrote tragedies, speeches, and historical works. 
—2. King of Armenia, probably a grandson of 
No. 1, was placed upon the throne hy Augustus, 
but -was deposed by the Armenians.— 3. King of 
Media Atropatene, and an enemy of Artavasdes I., 
king of Armenia. Antony invaded his country 
in 36, at the instigation of the Armenian king, but 
he was obliged to retire with great loss. Arta- 
vasdes afterwards concluded a peace with Antony, 
and gave his daughter lotape in maiTiage to Alex- 
ander, the son of Antony. Artavasdes was subse- 
quently engaged in wars with the Parthians and 
Armenians. He died shortly before 20. 

Artaxata or -ae (ret ’Aprd^ara, or -^lara : Ril 
above Na'hhivan)., the later capital of Great Ar- 
menia, built by Artaxias, under the advice of 
Hannibal, on a peninsula, surrounded by the river 
Araxes. After being burnt by the Romans under 
Corhulo (a. D. 58), it was restored hy Tiridates, 
and called Neroniana. It was still standing in 
the 4th century. 

Artaxerxes or Artoxerxes (Apra^ep^r^s or’Ap- 
the name of 4 Persian kings, is com- 
pounded of Aria, which means “ honoured,” and 
Xersses, which is the same as the Zend, ksatlira, 
king:” consequently Arta^eiwes means ‘Uhe 
honoured king.” — 1. Siirnained Longimanus, 
from the circumstance of his right hand being longer 
than his left, reigned b. c. 465 — 425. He ascended 
the throne after his father, Xerxes I., had been mur- 
dered hy Artahanus, and after he himself had put 
to death his brother Darius on the instigation of Ar- 
tabanus. His reign was disturbed by several dan- 
geroui insurrections of the satraps. The Egyptians 
also revolted in 460, under Inanis, who was sup- 
ported. by the Athenians. The first army which 
Artaxerxes sent under his brother Achaemenes wms 
defeated and Achaemenes slain. The second army 
which he sent, under Artabazus and Megabyzus, 
was more successful. Inarus was defeated in 456 
or 455, but Amyrtaeus, another chief of the insur- 
gents, maintained himself in the marshes of Lower 
Eg 3 ^pt At a later period (449) the Athenians 
under Cimon sent assistance to Amyrtaeus ; and 
even after the death of Cimon, the Athenians gained 
two victories over the Persians, one by land and 
the other by sea, in the neighbourhood of Sulaniis 
in Cyprus. After this defeat Artaxerxes is said to 
have concluded peace with the Greeks on terms 
very advantageous to the latter. Artaxerxes was 
succeeded hy his son Xerxes It. — 2. Surnamed 
Mnemon, from his good memory, succeeded his 
father, Darius II., and reigned b. c. 405' — 359. 
Cyrus, the younger brother of Artaxerxes, who 
was satrap of W. Asia, revolted against his brother, 
and, supported hy Greek mercenaries, invaded 
"Upper Asia. ' In the neighbourhood of Cunaxa, near 
Babylon, a battle was fought between the armies 
of the two brothers, in which Cyrus fell, b.c. 401. 
[Cyrus.] Tissaphemes was appointed satrap of. 
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W. Asia in tlie place of Cyrus, and was actively 
engaged in wars with the Greeks. [Thimbron ; 
Bercyllidas ; Agbsij.aus.] Notwithstanding 
these perpetual conflicts with the Greeks, the Per- 
sian empire maintained itself by the disunion 
among the Greeks themselves, which wms fomented 
and kept up by Persian money. The peace of An- 
talcidas, in B. c. 388, gave the Persians even 
greater power mid iuduence than they had pos- 
sessed before. [Antalcibas.] But the empire 
was suffering from internal disturbances,^ and Ar- 
taxerxes had to carry on frequent wars with tribu- 
tary princes and satraps, who endeavoured to make 
themselves independent. Thus he maintained a 
long struggle against Evagoras of Cyprus, from 385 
to 376 ; he also had to carry on war against the 
Cardusians, on the shores of the Caspian sea ; and 
his attempts to recover Egypt were unsuccessful. 
Towards the end of his reign he put to death his 
eldest son Darius, who had formed a plot to assas- 
sinate him. His last days were still fiu'ther em- 
■bittered by the unnatural conduct of his son Ochus, 
who caused the destruction of two of his brothers, 
in order to secure the succession for himself. Ar- 
taxerxes was succeeded by Ochus, who ascended 
the throne under the name of Artaxerxes III.— >3. 
Also called Ochus, reigned b. c. 359 — 338. In 
order to secure his throne, he began his reign with 
a merciless extirpation of the members of his fa- 
mily. He himself was a cowardly and reckless 
despot 5 and the great advantages which the Per- 
sian arras gained during his reign, were owing only 
to his Greek generals and mercenaries. These ad- 
vantages consisted in the conquest of the revolted 
satrap Artabazus [Artabazus, No. 4], and in the 
reduction of Phoenicia, of several revolted towns in 
Cyprus, and of Egypt, 350. The reins of govern- 
ment were entirely in the hands of the eunuch 
Bagoas, and of Mentor the Rhodian. At last he 
was poisoned by Bagoas, and was succeeded by his 
yoxmgest son, Arkes.— 4. The founder of the dy- 
nasty of the Sassanidae. 

iitaxias (^Apra^ias) or Artaxes CAprdlrjs)^ 
the name of 3 kings of Armenia.—!. The founder 
of the Armenian kingdom, was one of the generals 
of Antiochiis the Great, but revolted from him 
about B. c. 188, and became an independent so- 
vereign. Hannibal took refuge at the court of 
Artaxias, and he superintended the building of 
Artaxata, the capital of Armenia. Artaxias was 
conquered and token prisoner h^^ Antiochus IV. 
Epiphanes, about 1(55.— 2. Son of Artavasdes, 
was made king by the Annenians when his father 
■was taken prisoner by Antony in 34. In 20 Au- 
gustus, at the request of the Armenians, sent Ti- 
berius into Armenia, in order to depose Artaxias 
and place Tigranes on the throne, hut Artaxias was 
put to death before Tiberius reached the country. 
Tiberius, however, took the credit to himself of a 
successful expedition: whence Horace {Epist i. 
12. 26) says, Clattdi mrtutc Neronis Armenius eeci- 
(lit. — 3. Son of Polemon, king of Pontus, was pro- 
claimed king of Armenia by Germaiiicus, in a. b. 
18. He died about 35. 

Artayctes (ApTaiJxT??s), l^ersian governor of 
Sestus on the Hellespont, when the town was taken 
by the Greeks in b.c. 478, met with an ignomi- 
niotis death on account of the sacrilegious acts, which 
he had committed against the tomb of the hero 
Protesilaus. 

Artemidorus t* Sumamed 


' ARTEMIS.' ■ : 

Aristophauius, from his being a disciple of the 
celebrated grammarian Aristophanes, was himself 
a grammarian, and the author of several works now 
lost.— 2. Of Cnidus, a friend of Julius Caesar, 
was a rhetorician, and taught the Greek language 
at Rome. — 3. Daldianus, a native of Ephesus, 
hut called Daldianus, from Daldis in Lydia, his 
mother’s birth-place, to distinguish him from the 
geographer Artemidorus. He lived at Rome in the 
reigns of Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius (a. d. 1 38 
— 180), and wrote a work on the interpretation of 
dreams (’Of'e/po/eptrued), in 5 hooks, which is still 
extant. The object of the work is to prove, that 
the future is revealed to man in dreams, and to- 
I clear the science of interpreting them from’ the" 
abuses with which the fashion of the time had sur- 
rounded it. The style is simple, correct, and ele- 
gant. The best edition is by Reiff, Lips. 1805. 
— 4, Of Ephesus, a Greek geographer, lived 
about B. c. 100. He made voyages round the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, in the Red Sea, and 
apparently even in the S. ocean. He also visited 
Iberia and Gaul. The work, in which he gave 
the results of his investigations, consisted of M 
books, of which Marcianus afterwards made an 
abridgement. The original work is lost ; but we 
possess fragments of Marcianus’ abridgement, which 
contain the periplus of the Pontus Euxinus, and 
accounts of Bithynia and Paphlagonia. These- 
fragments are printed in Hudson’s Geograpld Mi~ 
n(yre$, vol. i. 

Artemis (*Apr€^<y), one of the great divinities- 
of the Greeks. According to the most ancient 
account, she was the daughter of Zeus and Leto, 
and the twin-sister of Apollo, born with him in 
the island of Delos. She was regarded in various 
points of view by the Greeks, which must be care- 
fully distinguished. — 1. Artemis as the sister of 
Apollo^ is a kind of female Apollo, that is, she as a 
female divinity represented the same idea tliat 
Apollo did as a male divinity. As sister of Apollo,. 
Artemis is like her brother armed with a bow,, 
quiver, and arrows, and sends plagues and death- 
among men and animals- Sudden deaths, hat 
more especially those of women, are described as 
the effect of her arrows. As Apollo was not only 
a destructive god, but also averted evils, so Artcmia 
likewise cured and alleviated the sufferings of 
mortals. In the Trojan war she sided, like Apollo, 
with the Trojans. She was more especially the 
protectress of the young ; and from her watching 
over the young of females, she came to he regarded 
as the goddess of the docks and the chase. In this 
manner she also became the huntress among the 
immortals. Artemis, like Apollo, is umnarried ; 
she is a maiden- divinity never conquered by love. 
She slew Orion -vrith her arrows, according to one 
account, because he made an attempt upon her 
chastity ; and she changed Actaeon into a stag, 
simply because he had seen her bathing. With- 
her brother Apollo, she slew the children of Niobe,. 
who had deemed herself superior to Leto. When- 
Apollo was regarded as identical with the sim,, 
or Helios, nothing was more natural than that his 
sister should be regarded as Selene or the moon, 
and accordingly the Greek Artemis is, at least in- 
later times, the goddess of the moon. Hence 
Artemis is represented in love with the fair youth- 
Enbvmion, whom she kissed in his sleep, but this 
legend properly relates to Selene or the Moon, and 
is foreigtl.lo the character of Artemis, who, as we> 
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fcave observed, was a goddess unmoved by love. — whicli was regarded as one of the 7 wonders of tlie 
2. T/ie Arcadian AHemis is a goddess of tbe njTnpbs^ world, and whose name sul^sequcntly became the 
and was worshipped as such in Arcadia in very early generic term for any splendid sepulchml monument, 
times. She Inmtcd with her nymphs on the ArA AxtemMtm (Apre/do-m;'), properly a 
eadian, mountains, and Iier chariot was drawn by Artemis. 1. A tract of coimtry on the N. coast of 
4 stiiijs with golden antlers. There was no con- Euboea,oppositeMagnesia, so called fiom the temple 
nection between the Arcadian Artemis and Apollo, of Artemis belonging to tbe town oi Hestjaea : off 
—ih The Taurkuh Artemis. The worship of this this coast the Greeks defeated the fleet ot Xerxes, 
•^■oddess was connected, at least in early times, with B. c. 480. -2. A pronmiitory ot Caria near the 
human sacrifices. Accordmg to the Greek legend gulf Giaucus, so called from the temple ot Artemis 
there was in Tauris a goddess, whom the Greeks in its neighbouihood. 

for sumo reason identified with their own Artemis, Artemita (Apre^tra). — 1. (Skrehan 9} a city 
and to whom all strangers thrown on the coast of on the Sillas, in the district of Apolloruatis in 
Tauris were sacrificed. Iphigema and Orestes Assyria. — 2. A city of Great Armenia, S. of the 
brought her image from thence, and landed at lake Ai’sissa. ^ ^ 

Brauron in Attica, whence the goddess derived the Artemon (Apreixm^ a Lacedaemonian, built 
name of Brauronia. The Brauronian Artemis was the military engines for Pericles in his war against 
worshipped at Athens and Sparta, and in the latter Samos in b. c. 441. — Ihcre were also several 
place the bovs were scourged at her altar till it was "writers of this name, whose works are lost, 
besprinkled with their hlood. This cruel ceremony ■ Artorins, a physician at Rome, was the 
was believed to have been introduced by Lycurgus, friend and physician of Augustus, whom he a£- 
instead of the human sacrilices which had until tended in his campaign against Brutus and Cassius, 
then been oflered to her. Iphigenia, who was at B. c. 42. He was drowned at sea shortly after the 
first to have been sacrificed to Artemis, and who then battle of Actiuin, 31. 

became her priestess, was afterwards identified with Arvemi, a Gallic people in Aquitania in the 
the goddess, who was W’orshipped in some parts of country of the M. Cebenna, in the modem A?^- 
Greece, as at Ilermione, under the name of Iphi- ver^ne. In early times they were the most 
genia. Some traditions stated that Artemis made powerful people in the S. of Gaul; they were 
Iphigenia immortal, in the character of Hecate, the defeated by Bomitius Abenobarbus and Fabius 
goddess of the moon. — 4. Tk Ephesian Artemis, Maximus in b. c. 121, but still possessed corisider- 
was a divinity totally distinct from the Greek god- rable power in the time of Caesar (o8). Their ca- 
■dess of the same name. She seems to have been pitalwas Nemossus, also named Augnstonemetmn 
the personification of the fructifying and all-nourish- or Arverni on the Elaver ’with a citadel, 

ang powers of nature. She was an ancient Asiatic called at least in the middle ages Clurus Mons, 
divinity whose worship the Greeks found esta- whence the name of the modem town, Chnmnt. 
blished in Ionia, "when they settled there, and to Axvina, a cognomen of the Cornelia gens, borne 
%vhom they gave the name ofAi'tcmis. Her ori- by several of the Comelii, of whom the must im- 
giual character is sufficiently clear from the fact, portant was A. Cornelius Cossiis Arvina, consul 
that her priests were eunuchs, and that her image b. c. 343 and 322, and dictator 328. He comr- 
in tbe magnificent temple of Ephesus represented manded the Roman armies against the Sanniites, 
her with many breasts (TroAvjuaorTbs). The repre- whom he defeated in several battles. 

■sentations of the Greek Artemis in works of art Aruns, an Etruscan word, was regarded by the 
are different accordmg as she is represented cither Romans as a proper name, but perhaps signified a 
as a huntress, eras the goddess of the moon. As younger son in general.— 1. Younger brother of 
the huntress, she is tall, nimble, and has small Lnciimo, i. e. L. Targuinius Prisciis.— 2. Younger 
bips ; ber forehead is high, her eyes glancing brother of L. Tarquinius Superbiis, was murdered 
freely about, and her hair tied up, with a few lochs by bis wife, — 3. Younger son of Tarquinius Su- 
floatmg down ber neck ; ber breast is covered, perbus, fell in combat with Brutus.— 4. Son of 
and the legs up to the knees are naked, the rest Porsena, fell in battle before Aricia. — 5. Of Ciii- 
being covered by the chlamys. Her attributes sium, invited the Gauls across the Alps, 
are the bow, quiver, and arrows, or a spear, stags, Aruntins. [Aeruntius.] 
and dogs. As the goddess of the moon, she wears Arnsianus, Messus orMessins, a Roman gram- 
a long robe which reaches down to her feet, a veil marian, lived about a. b. 450, and wrote a Latin 
covers her head, and above her forehead rises the phrase-book, entitled Qnadrim, xel Excmjda Eh’- 
crescent of the moon. In her hand she often ap- miionum ex Virgilio, Salkstio, Tercutio, et Cicerone 
pears holding a torch. The Romans identified their per literas digesia. It is called Quadriga from its 
godde^ BiANA^with thc^ Greek Artemis. being composed from 4 authors. The best edition 

Artenusia {^Aprefiicria). 1. Daughter of Lyg- is by Lindemann, in his Corpzis Orammaticornm 
damis, and queen of Halicarnassus in Caria, acconi- Latin, vol. i. p. 3 99. 

pauied Xerxes in his invasion of Greece, with 5 Arxata ('Ap^dra: Nalcsldvan), the capital of 
ships, and in the battle of Salamis (b.c. 480) Great Armenia, before the huilding of Artaxala, 
greatly distinguished herself hy her prudence and lay lower down upon the Araxes, oifthe confines of 
courage, for wiiich she was afterwards highly bo- Media, 

noured by the Persian king. —2. Daughter of Aryandes fApuaj/STjy), a Persian, who w^as ap- 
Hecatomrius, and sister, wife, and successor of the pointed hy Cambvses governor of 'Egypt, but was 
Cunan prince Alausolus, reigned B.c. 352— 350. put to death by Darius, because lie coined silver 
She IS renowned in history tor her extraordinary money of the purest metal, in imitation of the ‘rold 
grief at the death of her husband Alausolus. She money of that monarch. ^ 

is said to have mixed bis ashes in her daily drink ; Arycanda (Apmavda), a small town of Lycia, 
and to peipetiuue his memory she built at Hali- E. of Xanth us, on tbe river Ary candns, a tributary 
carnassus the celebrated monument, Mamokum, of tbe Limyriis. 


AliZANENK 

Arzanene a district of Armenia 

Major, bounded on the S. by the Tigris, on theW. 
bv the Nymphins, and containing in it the lake 
Arsene CApcrrjvi} : JUnsen), It formed part of 

OOIIDYENK. 

Al’zen or -es, or Atranntzm “'Apfes, 

^ At pdvour (tv : Enseroian)^ a strong’ fortress in Great 
Armenia, near the sources of the Euphrates and 
the Araxea, founded in the 5th century. 

Asaei (’AfraTot), a people of Sarmatia Asiatica, 
near the mouth of the Tanais (Don). 

Asander (’Ao'wSpos). 1. Son of Fhilotas, bro- 
ther of Farm enion, and one of the generals of Alex- 
ander the Great. After the death of Alexander in 
323 he obtained Caria for his satrapy, and took an 
active part in the wars which fallowed. He joined 
Ptolemy and Cassander in their league against 
Antigoiius, but was defeated by Antigonus in 313. 
— W.S. A general of Pharnaces II,, king of Bos- 
porus. He put Pharnaces to death in 47, after the 
defeat of the latter by Julius Caesar, in hopes of 
obtaining the kingdom. But Caesar conierred the 
kingdom upon Mitliridates of Pergamus, with whom 
Asunder carried on war. Augustus afterwards 
confirmed Asander in the sovereignty. 

Asbystae (’Acr^ucTTa/), a Libyan people, in the 
N. of Cyrenaica. Their country was called ’Acr- 
§U0'Tfs. 

Asca C'A(rxa), a city of Arabia Felix. 

Ascalabus, son of Misme, respecting whom the 
same story is told, which we also find related of 
Abas, son of Metanlra. [Abas. No, L] 

Ascalaphns {^AmaXatpos). 1, Son of Ares and 
Astyoche, led, "with his brother lalmenus, the Mi- 
nyans of Orchomenos against Troy, and was slain 
by BeYphobus. — « 2. Son of Acheron and Gorgyra 
or Orplino. When Persephone was in the lower 
world, and Pluto gave her permission to return to 
the upper, provided she had not eaten anything, 
Ascalaphus declared that she had eaten part of a 
pomegranate. Bemeter punished him by burjring 
him under a huge stone, and when this stone was 
suhsequently removed by Hercules, Persephone 
changed him into an oavI (da-KaXaepo?), by sprink- 
ling him until water from the river Phlegethon. 

Asealon (AnruaXcau : ^AerKaXcoveirrjs : Aslcalun\ 
one of the chief cities of the Philistines, on the | 
coast of Palestine, between Azotus and Gaza. 

Ascanxa(‘>j ^Acncavia XifivT}). 1. (Laheof Iznilz)^ 
in Bithynia, a great fresh-water lake, at the E. 
end of which stood the city of Nicaea (Iznik). The 
surrounding district was also called Ascania. — 2. 
(Luke. ofBunlur)^ a salt-water lake on the borders 
of Phrygia and Pisidia, which supplied the neigh- 
bouring country with salt. 

Ascamus (Ao-Koivios)., son of Aeneas by Creiisa. 
According to some traditions, Ascanius remained 
in Asia after the fall of Troy, and reigned either 
at Troy itself or at some other town in the neigh- 
bourhood. According to other accounts he accom- 
panied his firther to Italy. Other traditions again 
gave the' name of Ascanius to the son of Aeneas 
and Lavinia. Livy states that on the death of his 
father Aseauiiis was too young to undertake the 
government, and that after he had attained the 
age of manhood, he left Lavinium in the hands of 
his mother, and migrated to Alba Longa. Here 
he was succeeded by his son Silvius, Some writers 
relate that Ascanius Avas also called Hus or Julus, 
The gens Julia at Borne traced its origin from 
Julus or Ascanius. 
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Ascibnrgiiim (Ashnr/J near J/oVa), an ancient 
place on the left bank of the Rhine, founded, ac- 
cording to fiible, by Ulysses. 

Ascii (^(TKtoi, i.e. sliadoivless), a term applied 
to the people living about the Equator, between Ibe 
tropics, who have, at certain times of the year, the 
sun in their zenith at noon, when consequently 
erect objects can cast no shadoAA-. 

AscMpiadae, the reputed descendants of Aes- 
culapius. ^ [Aesculapius.] 

AsclepiHes (AaKX-qmd^s). 1. A lyric poet, 
who is said to have invented the metre called after 
him (Metrum Asdcpiadtimi)^ but of Avhose life no 
particulars are recorded. -«“2. Of Tragiius in Thrace, 
a contemporary and disciple of Isocrates, about n. c. 
360, wrote a work called Tpa’ytp'Bo'upLwa in 6 honks, 
being an explanation of the subjects of the Greek 
tragedies.— 3. OfMyrleain Bithynia, in the middle 
of the first century a. c., wrote several gramimitical 
works, — 4. There aa'cio a great mmiy physicians 
of this name, the most celebrated of whom Avas a 
natiA-e of Bithynia, Avho came to Borne in the 
middle of the first century b. c-, where he acquired 
a great reputation by his successful cures. Nothing 
remains of his writings but a fcAv fragments pub- 
lished by Oumpevty Asdepiadis Bitlnini FTapiamta^ 
Vinar. 17.94. 

AsclepiodoBUS (*Ao‘/cA.7}Trfe5ft>pov), 1. A general 
of Alexander the Great, afterwards made satrap of 
Persia by Antigonus, B. c. 317. — 2. A celebrated 
Athenian painter, a contemporarA' of Apelles. 

Asclepius. [Aesculapius.] 

I 0,. Asconins Pediamis, a Boman grammarian, 

I bom at Patavium (Padua), about b. c. 2, lost Ids 
i sight in his 73rd j^ear in the reign of Vespasian, 
and died in his 85th year in the reign of Domi- 
tian. His most important work Avas a Commentary 
on the speeches of Cicero, and Ave still possess frag- 
ments of his Gommentaries on the Divinatio, the 
first 2 speeches against Verres, and a portion of 
the third, the speeches for Cornelius' (i. in), die 
speech In toga Candida, for Scauriis, against PIso, 
and for Milo. They arc written in A*ery pure kii- 
' gnage, and refer chiefly to points of history and 
i antiquities, great pains being bestoAA^ed on the 
illustration of those constitutional forms of the se- 
nate, the popular assemblies, and the courts of 
justice, Avhicli vA^ere fast falling into oblivion under 
the empire. This character, however, does 3)ot 
apply to the notes on the Verrine orations, AA’hicli 
were probably written by a later grammarian. 
Edited in the 5th volume of Cicero’s works by 
Orelli and Baiter, There is a valuable essay on 
Asconins by Madvig, Hafniae, 1828, 

Ascordtis, a river in Macedonia, Avliich rises in 
M. Olympus and flows between Agassa and Dium 
into the Tliermaic gulf. 

Ascra (’Ao-xpa : ’Acr/cpa?os), a toAAm in Boentia 
on M. Helicon, Avhere Hesiod resided, who liad 
removed thither Avith his fiither from Cyme in 
Aeolis, and who is therefore called Ascraem. 

Asc^um. 1. Picenum (Ascnlanus; AscoU)^ 
the chief town of Piceniim and a Roman munici- 
piuin, was destroyed by the Romans in the Social 
War (b. C. 89), but aa'us afterAvards rehiiilt:. — 2. 
Apuiam (Aseullnus : Asmli di a toAvn of 

Apulia in Baunia on the confines of Samniiun, 
near whieh the Romans Ai'ere defeated by Pyrrhus, 
IB. a 27.9. 

. Asciris (Bzero)^ a lake in M, Olympus in 
near Lapathus 
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AsdrubaL [HasduubjII,] ^ 

Asea (v ’Atrea), a town in Arcadiaj not far 
from Megalopolis. , . 

Asellib, P. SemproEius, tribune of the soldiers 
under P. Scipio Africantis at Numanti^ b. c. 133, 
wrote a Roman history from the Punic wars in- 
clusive to the times of the GraccW. 

Asellus, Tib. Claudius, a Roman eques, was 
deprived of his horse by Scipio Africanus Minor, 
when censor, B.c. 142, and in his tribunesMp of 
the plebs in ISO accused Scipio Africanus before 
the people. 

A£ 1 Sl (Atria), daughter of Oceaniis and Tetliys, 
wife of lapetus, and mother of Atlas, Prometheus, 
and Epimetheus. According to some traditions, 
the continent of Asia derived its name from her. 

Asia CAa-ia : Atriew, -lai/ds, -idrojs, ~ariK6s : 
Ada), also in the poets Asis (’atrfs), one of the 3 
great divisions which the ancients made of the 
known wurld. It is doubtful whether the name 
is of Greek or Eastern origin j but, in either case, 
it seems to have been first used by the Greeks for 
the W. part of Asia Minor, especially the plains 
watered by the river Cayster, where the Ionian 
colonists first settled ; and thence, as their geogra- 
phical knowledge advanced, they extended it to 
the whole country E., N.E., and S.E, The first 
knowledge which, the Greeks possessed of the op- 
posite shores of the Aegean Sea dates before the 
earliest historical records. The legends respecting 
the Argonautic and the Trojan expeditions, and other 
mythical stories, on the one hand, and the allusions 
tn'comraercial and other intercourse with the peo- 
ple of Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, on the other 
hand, indicate a certain degree of knowledge of the 
coast from the mouth of the Phasis, at the B. ex- 
iremity of the Black Sea, to the mouth of the 
Nile. This knowledge was improved and increased 
by the colonization of the W., N,, and S. coasts of 
Asia Minor^and by the relations into which these 
Greek colonies were brought, first with the Lydian, 
and then with the Persian empires, so that, in the 
middle of the 5th century b. c,, Herodotus ’was able 
to give a pretty complete description of the Persian 
empire, and some imperfect accounts of the parts i 
beyond it ; "while some knowledge of S. Asia was 
obtained by way of Egypt ; and its N, regions, 
with their wandering tribes, formed the subject of 
marvellous stories ivhich the traveller heard from 
the Greek colonists on the N. shores of the Black 
Sea. The conquests of Alexander, besides the 
personal acquaintance which they enabled the 
Greeks to form with those provinces of the Persian 
empire hitherto only knoivn to them by report, 
extended their knowledge over the regions watered 
by the Indus and its 4 great tributaries (iJie Ptm- 
jab and Sdnde) ; the lower course of the Indus 
and the shores between its mouth and the head of 
the Persian Gulf were explored by Nearchus ; and 
some further knowledge was gained of the nomad j 
tribes which roamed (as they still do) over the , 
vast steppes of Central Asia by the attempt of | 
Alexander to penetrate on the N.E, beyond the ! 
J’axartes {Silioiin) ; while, on all points, the Greeks i 
•were placed in advanced positions from which to ! 
acquire fiirtlier infonnation, especially at Alexan- 1 
dria, whither voyagers constantly brought accounts 
of tlie shores of Arabia and India, as far as the is- 
land of Taprobane, and even bejmnd this, to the 
Malay peninsula and the coasts of Cochin China. 
On the E. and N. the -ivars and commerce of the 
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Greek kingdom of Syria carried Greek knowledge 
of Asia no further, except in the direction of India 
to a small extent, but of course more acquaintance 
•was gained ■with the countries already subdued, 
until the conquests of the Parthians shut out the 
Greeks from the country E(. of the Tigris-valley ; 
a limit which the Romans, in their turn, were 
never able to pass. They pushed their arms, how- 
ever, further N. than the Greeks had done, into 
the mountains of Armenia, and they gained in- 
formation of a great caravan route between India 
and the shores of the Caspian, through Bactria, 
and of another commercial track leading over Cen- 
tral Asia to the distant regions of the Beres. Tins, 
brief sketch will show that all the accurate know- 
ledge of the Greeks and Romans respecting Asia 
was confined to the countries which slope down 
S.~wards from the great inoimtain-chain formed by 
the Caucasus and its prolongation beyond the Cas- 
pian to the Himalayas : of the vast elevated steppes- 
between these mountains and the central range of 
the Altai (from which the N. regions of Siberia 
again slope down to the Arctic Ocean) they only 
knew that they were inhabited by nomad tribes, 
except the country directly N. of Ariana, where 
the Persian empire had extended . beyond the 
mountain-chain, and where the Greek kingdom of 
Bactria had been subsequently established. — The 
notions of the ancients respecting the size and form 
of Asia were such as might be inferred from what 
has been stated. Distances computed from the ac- 
counts of .travellers are ahvays exaggerated j and 
hence the S. part of the continent was supposed to 
extend much further to the E. than it really does 
(about 60® of long, too much, according to Pto- 
lemy), while to the N. and N.E, parts, which 
were quite unknown, much too small an extent was' 
assigned. However, all the ancient geographers, 
except Pliny, agreed in considering it the largest 
of the 3 divisions of the world, and all believed it 
to be surrounded by the ocean, wdth the curious- 
exception of Ptolemy, who recurred to tlie early 
notion, which we find in the poets, that the lA 
parts of Asia and the S.E, parts of Africa were- 
united by land which enclosed the Indian Ocean on 
the E. and S. The different opinions about the 
boimdaries of Asia on the side of Africa are men- 
tioned under Africa : on the side of Europe tho' 
boimdaiy 'W'as formed by the river Tanais {Don), 
the Palus Maeotis {Sea of Azof), Pontus Euxiims 
{Blade Sea), Propontis {Sea of Marmora), and 
‘ the Aegean {Archipelago). — The most general* 
i division of Asia was into 2 parts, which were 
different at different times, and known by different 
names. To the earliest Greek colonists the river 
Halys, the E. boundary of the Lydian kingdom, 
formed a natural division between Upper and 
Lower Asia (tJ dm ’A., or rd dm ’’Acrirjs, and 7 }' 
ftdru *A., or rd Kara) rrjs ^Aairjs, or *A. ii^rbsr 
“^A^vos roTap.ov) ; and afterwards the Euphrates 
was adopted as a more natural boimdarj-. Another 
division was made by the Taurus into A. in^w 
Taurum, i.e. the part of Asia N. and N.W. of the* 
Taurus, and A. extra Taunm, all the rest of the 
continent (*A, 4vrhs rov Tahpov, and *A. iKrbs ro9 
Tctvpov). The division ultimately adopted, but 
apparently not tiff the 4th century of our era, was 
that of A. Major md A. Minor. — 1 , Asia Major 
(*A, 7} peydKri) was the part of the continent E. of 
the Tanais, the Euxine, an imaginary line drawn 
from the Euxine at Trapezns {Tr&hixond) to the 
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ASINAEOS . 

Gulf of Issiis, and tlie Mediterranean : thus it in- ] 
eluded the countries of Sarmatica Asiatica %vith all 
the Scvtbiaii tribes to the E., Colchis, Iberia, Al- 
bania, Armenia, Syria, Arabia, Babylonia, Meso- 
potamia, Assyria, Media, Snsiana, Persis, Ariana, 
Hyrcania, Margiana, Bactriana, Sogdiana, India, 
the land of the Sinae and Serica ; respecting which, 
see the several articles. — 2. Asia Minor {'Aa-la 
fjLiKpa : Anaiolm)., was the peninsula on the extreme 
W. of Asia, bounded by the Euxine, Aegean, and 
Mediterranean on the N., W., and S. ; and on the 
B. by the niomitains on the W. of thenpper course 
of the Euphrates. It was for the most part a fer- 
tile country, intersected with mountains and rivers, 
abounding in minerals, possessing excellent har- 
bours, and peopled, from the earliest known period, 
by a variety of tribes from Asia and from Europe. 
For particulars respecting the country, the reader 
is referred to the separate articles upon the parts 
into which it was divided by the later Greeks, 
namely, Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, on theA^L, Ly- 
da, Pamphylia, and Cilicia, on the S. ; Bithynia, I 
Paphlagonia, and Pontus, on the E. ; and Phrygia, j 
Pisidia, Galatia, and Cappadocia, in the centre: 
see also the articles Troas, Arolia, Ionia, Doria, ' 
Lycaonia, Pergamus,Halys, Sangarius,Tau- i 
R5US, &c. — 3. Asia Propria (A. tj IBms fcaXov - ! 

or simply Asia, the Roman province, formed J 
eat of the kingdom of Pergamus, which was be- ; 
qneathed to the Romans by Attalus c. | 

130), and the Greek cities on the W. coast, and the | 
adjacent islands, with Rhodes. It included the 
districts of M^nsia, Lydia, Caria, and Phrygia; and 
was governed at first by propraetors, afterwards by 
proconsuls. Under Constantine the Great, a new 
division was made, and Asia only extended along | 
the coast from the Prom. Lectum to the mouth of j 
the Maeander. | 

Asmams (’Ao-iVopo?: Fzume di Nbio or Fred- 
do %), a river on the E. side of Sicily, on which the ! 
Athenians were defeated hy the Syracusans, b. c, j 
413: the Syracusans celebrated here an annual ; 
festival called Asimria. 

Asine (’AertVn : 'Aa-ivaTos). 1. A town in La- 
conica on the coast between Taenarum and Gy- 
thium. — 2. A town in Argolis, W. of Hermione, 
was built by the Dry opes, who were driven out of ' 
the town by the Argives after the first Messenian 
war, and built No. 3.-3. (Saraiza9\ an important 
town in Messenia, near the Promontory Aerrias, 
on the Messenian gulf, which was hence also called 
the Asinaean gulf. 

Asmia Gens, plebeian, came from Teate, the 
chief town of the Marnicini ; and the first person 
of tlie name mentioned is Heriiis Asinius, the leader 
of the Marnicini in the Marsic war, B. C- yi). The 
Asinii are given under their siiraames, Gallus 
and PoLLio. 

Asius (A<nos). 1. Son of Hyrtacus of Arishe, 
and father of Acamas and Phaenops, an ally of the 
Trojans, slain by Idomeneus. — 2. Son of Dymas 
and brother of Plecuba, whose form Apollo assumed 
wlien he roused Hector to jSght against Patroclus. 
""“•S. Of Samos, one of the earliest Greek poets, 
lived probably about B. c. 700, He wrote epic 
and elegiac poems, ’which have perished with the 
exception of a few fragments. 

Asmiraea, a district and city of Serica in the N, 
of Asia, near mountains called Asmiraei Montes, 
which are supposed to be the Altai range, and the 
city to be Khamil, in the centre of Chinese Tartaiy, 
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Asopus fAcrwiriJv). 1 . {Ba$ilihos\ a river in 
Peloponnesus rises near Phlius, and flows through 
the Sicyonian territory into the Corinthian gulf. 
Asopus, the god of this river., was son of Oceanus 
and Tethys, husband of Metope, and father of 
Evadne, Euboea, and Aegina, each of whom was 
therefore called Asoph (’Acrwirfy). When Zeus 
carried off Aegina, Aesopus attempted to %ht 
with him, but he was smitten by tbe tbunderbolt 
of Zens, and from that time the bed of the river 
contained pieces of charcoal. By Aegina Asopus 
became the grandfather of Aeacus, who is there- 
fore called Asopiades."^2, (Asopo), a river in 
Boeotia, forms the N. boundary of the territory of 
Plataeae, flows through the S. of Boeotia, and falls 
into the Eiiboean sea near Delphinium in Attica. 
—*3. A river in Phthiotis in Thessaly, rises in 
M. Oeta, and flows into the Maliac gulf near 
Thermopylae. — 4. A river in Phrygia, flows past 
Laodicea into the Lycus. — 5. A town in Laconica 
on the E, side of the Laconian gulf, 

Aspadana (’Acrin'aSam : T^ahanf)^ & town of 
the district Paraetacene in Persis. 

Asparagium {Isearpar\ a town in the terri- 
tory of Dyrrhachium in Illyria. 

Aspasia (’"Aairacria), 1. The elder, of Miletus, 
daughter of Axiochus, the most celebrated of the 
Greek Hetaerae (see Diet, of Aniiq. s. «?.), came to 
reside at Athens, and there gained and fixed the 
affections of Pericles, not more by her beauty than 
by her high mental accomplishments. Having 
parted with his wife, Pericles attached himself to 
Aspasia during the rest of his life as closely as was 
allowed by the law, which forbade mairiage with a 
foreign woman imder severe penalties. The enemies 
of Pericles accused Aspasia of impiety (acr^Seia)^ 
and it required all the personal influence of Pericles, 
who defended her, and his most earnest entreaties 
and tears, to procure her acquittal. The house of 
Aspasia was the centre of the best literary and 
philosophical society of Athens, and was frequented 
even by Socrates. On the death of Pericles (b. c. 
429), Aspasia is said to have attached herself to 
one Lysicles, a dealer in cattle, and to have made 
him by her instructions a flrst-rate orator. The 
son of Pericles by Aspasia was legitimated hy a 
special decree of the people, and took his fathers 
name.— <2- The Younger, aPhocaean, daughter of 
Hermotimns, was the favourite concubine of Oynis 
the Younger, who called her Aspasia after the 
mistress of Pericles, her previous name having been 
Milto. After the death of Cyrus at the battle of 
Cunaxa (b. c. 401), she fell into the hands of Ar- 
taxerxes, who likewise became deeply enamoured 
of her. When Darius, son of Artaxerxes, was ap- 
pointed successor to the throne, he asked his father 
to surrender Aspasia to him. The request could 
not be refused as coming from the king elect ; 
Artaxerxes, therefore, gave her up ; but he soon 
after took her away again, and made her a priestess 
of a temple at Eebatajia, where strict celibacy was 
requisite. 

Aspasu. [AspJi.] 

Aspasius CAcrrrAo-ios). 1. A peripatetic philo- 
sopher, lived about a, n. 80 , and wrote commentaries 
on most of the works of Aristotle. A portion of 
his commentaries on the Nicomachean Ethics is 
still preserved.— 2. Of Byblus, a Greek sophist^ 
lived about a.d. 180, and wrote commentaries on 
Demosthenes and Aeschines, of which a few ex- 
tracts are preserved. 
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Aspendtis {"'Acrirevdos : AcrTreVSio?, Aspendiiis ; 
Dashtshkelir or a strong and fionrisliing 

citv of Pamphylia, on the small navigable river 
Eiuymedon, GO stadia (G geog. miles) from its 
mouth ; said to have been a colony of the Argives* 

Asper, Aemilius, a Roman grammarian, who 
wrote commentaries on Terence and Virgil, must 
be distiiiquished from another grammarian, nsually 
called A^par Juvlor, the author of a small work 
entitled A rs Grammatical printed in the Gramtnat. 
Lai: Auctures, by Piitscliiiis, Hanov. 1G05. 

Asphaltites Lacus or Mare Mortuum CAir<pa\~ 
t'ltls or iSoSo/iiTiv XifivT]^ or V ^dXacrffa 7j ye/cpa)^ 
tlie great salt and bituminous lake in the S.E. of 
Palestine, which receives the water of the Jordan. 

J t has no visible outlet, and its surface is consi- 
derably below the level of the Mediterranean. 
The tales about fish not living in it and birds 
dropping down dead as they ily over it, are now 
proved to be fabulous. 

Aspii or Aspasii (''Ao’rioi^ ’Afrirdo-ioi), an Indian 
tribe, in the district of the Paropamisadae, between 
the rivers Choes {Kama) and Indus, in the M.E. 
of Af(/h(mi4an and the N.V’'. of the Punjab* 

Aspis (’AerTTis). 1, Clypea (Kliblah)^ a city 
on a promontory of the same name, near the N.E. 
point of the Carthaginian territory, founded by 
Agathocles, and taken in the first Punic War by 
the Romans, who called it Clypea, the translation 
of Acr7rtv,*»»3. {Alarsa~Zajtran% Ru.), in the 
African Tripolitana, the best liarhoiir on the coast 
of the GreatSyrtis.*— 3. [AacoNxiSvSUs.] 

Aspledon (^'AffirKr^^dv : ^ A(nTK't]b6vios) , or Splo- 
don, a towm of the Aliinme in Raeotia on the river 
Melas, near Orchoincniis ; built by the mythical 
Aspledon, son of Poseidon and Midea. 

Assa (*'Ao'<ra ; ’Atrerafor), a to^vn in Chalcidice 
in Macedonia, on the Singitic gulf, 

AssaceJii ("AarcraKifjvoi)^ an Indian tribe, in the 
district of the Paropamisadae, between the rivers 
Copheii {Cahool) and Indus, in the N%W. of the 
P'lmjah* . . 

Assajaens (^Acadpams\ king of Troy, son of 
Tros, father of Capys, grandfather of Anchises, and 
great-grandfather of Aeneas. Hence the Romans, 
as descendmits of Aeneas, are called donins Assa- 
rad (Virg. Aefi. i. 234), 

Assesus (’Affcnjcros), a town of Ionia near Mi- 
letus, with a temple of Athena snrnamcd ^Aactricfia. 

Assorus (’‘Ao'crwpoy or ’Acro'cisJpmi' : ^Acrarcapiuosi 
Asaro), a small town in Sicily between Enna and 
Agyrium. 

Assus (’'Ao'eros : ’'Atreriov, ^Acra-ebs : AssOy Ru., 
near Berani)^ a flourishing city in the Troad, on 
the Adramyttian Gulf, opposite to Lesbos : after- 
wards called ApoHonia : the birthplace of Cleanthes 
the Stoic. 

Assyria {^Aaervpia : ^Acraipiosy Assyrius ; Kur- 
distim), 1, The country properly so called, in the 
narrowest sense, was a district of W. Asia, extend- 
ing along the E. side of the Tigris, which divided 
it on the W. and N.W. from Mesopotamia and 
Rribylonia, and hounded on the N. and E. by M. , 
Niphates and IM. Zagrus, which separated it from 
Armenia and Media, and on the S.E. by Susiana, 
It was watered by several streams, flowing into the 
Tigris from the E. ; two of which, the Lycus or 
Zabatus {Great Zuh\ and the Capnis or Zabas or 
Anzabas {Little Zah)^ divided the country into three 
parts: that between the Upper Tigris and the Lycus 
was called Aturia (a mere dialectic variety of 
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Assyria), was probably the most ancient seat -of the 
monarchy, and contained the capital, Nineveh or 
Ninus: that between the Lycus and the Caprus vvas 
called Adiabeiie : and the part S.E. of the Capnis 
contained the districts of Apolloniatis and Sittacene, 
Another division into districts, given by Ptolemy, 
is the following: Arrhapachitis, Galacine, Adiabeiie, 
Arbelitis, Apolloniatis and Sittacene, 2. In a 
wider sense the name was applied to the whole 
country watered by the Euplirates and the Tigris, 
betw'een the raoimtains of Armenia on the N., those 
of Kurdistan on the E*, and the Arabian ],.)e.sort 
on theW., so as to include, besides Assyria Proper, 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia ; nay, there is some- 
times an apparent confusion between Assyria and 
Syria, ■which gives ground for the supposition that 
the terms were originally identical, 3, By a 
further extension- the word is used to designate the 
Ass 3 n'ian Empire in its widest sense. The early 
histor}’’ of this great monarchy is too obscure to l;o 
given here in any detail ; and indeed it is only 
just now that new means of investigating it are 
being acquired. The germ of this empire was one 
i of the first great states of which we have any re- 
cord, and was ptobahly a powerful and civilized 
kingdom as earlj^ as Egypt. Its reputed founder 
was Ninas, the builder of the capital city • and in 
its widest extent it included the co'imtries just 
mentioned, with Media, Persia, and portions of 
the countries to the E. and N.E., Armenia, Syria, 
Phoenicia, and Palestine, except the kingdom of 
[ Judah ; and, beyond these limits, some of the 
Assyrian kings made incursions into Arabia and 
Egj’pt. The fruitless expedition of Sennncliorib 
against the latter country and the miraeulous de- 
struction of his army before Jerusalem (b. c. 714), 
so weakened the empire, that the Modes revolted 
I and formed a separate kingdom, and at last, in 
B. c. 606, the governor of Babylonia united with 
Cyaxarcs, the king of Media, to conquer Assyria, 
which was divided between them, Assyria Proper 
falling to the share of Media, and the rest of the 
empire to Babylon. The Assyrian king and all 
his family perished, and the city of Ninus \vas 
; rased to the ground. [Comp. Babylon and M k- 
T)JA.] It must be noticed as a caution, that some 
writers confound the Assyrian and Babylonian em- 
pires under the former name. 

As'ta (Astensis). 1. {Asti in, Piedmont), an in- 
land town of Liguria on the Tanarus, a Roman 
colony. ««— 2. {Mesa de Asia), a town in Hispania 
Baetica, near Gades, a Roman colony with the sur- 
name Begia* 

Astaboras (*Acrra§dpas : Ailarah av Tucazza) 
and Astapns Aardirovsy BaJir-el-AzaJc ot Bhic. 
Nite)y two rivers of Aethiopia, having their sources 
in the highlands of Ahyssinkiy and uniting in about 
17® N, Lat. to form the Nile. The land enclosed 
by them was the island of Merge. 

Astacus C'Aflrrcwfos), father of Ismariis, Lcades, 
Asphodicus, and Melanippiis. 

Astacus ('AaraKos : * Aar aKr^y 6s), 1, ( £>ra- 
cfojnesire), a city of Acarnania, on the AcheloUs,-«« 
2. A celebrated city of Bitiqvnia, at the S.E. corner 
of the Sinus Asfaceizus {^ A<TTaic‘r}vhs K^Xiros), a bay 
of the Propontis, was a colony from Megarn, but 
afterwards received fresh colonists from Athens, 
who called the place Olbia {^Ok€ia). It was de- 
stroyed by Lyshnachus, but rebuilt on a neighbour- 
ing site, at the N.E. corner of the gulf, by Nico« 
medes L, who named his new city Nicomedia. 
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a.town ill Hispama Baetica. ■] ■ Astyages (’AaTvdy'f^s}., smi of Craxares, last 
AstapTiS. [Astaboras.J king of Aledia^ reigned b. c. 5 Alanne^ 

Asfcarte. [Aphrodite and Syria Bea.] ■ . by a dream, be gave bis dangliter Afandane in 
Asteleplliis (’AcrT€Ae</joy), a mmr of Colcbis, marriage to Cambyses, a Persian of good laniily. 
120 stadia (12 geog. miles) S. of Sebastopolis. Another dream induced liim to send Harpagiis to 
Ast&la (Airspia), daiigliter of the Titan Coens destroy the offspring of this marriage. The "child, 
and Phoebe, sister of .Leto (Latona), wife of Perses, the future conqueror of the Medes, was aiven to a 
and mother of Hecate. In order to escape the em- herdsman to expose, but he brought iiTiip as bis 
braces of Zeus, she is said to have taken the form own. Y ears afterwards, circumstances occurred 
of a quail {orlux^ opTuI), and to have thrown herself which brought the young Cyrus under the notice of 
down from heaven into the sea, ■where she was Astyages,who, on inquiry, discovered Ins parentage, 
raetamorpbosed into the island Astej'ia (the island He inflicted a cruel punishment on Harpnnus, who 
Avbich had fellen from heaven like a stor), or waited his time for revenge. When Cyrus had 

afterwards called Delos. ^ gro^wn up to man‘’s estates Harpagiis induced him 

Ast&lOE or Asteniis (Afrrepl&v or ’Acrrepms). to instigate the Persians to revolt, and, having been 
I. Son of Teutamiis, and king of the Cretans, maiv appointed general of the Aledian forces, he deserted 
ried Eiiropa after she had been carried to Crete by with the greater part of them to Cyrus. Astyages 
Zens, and brought up the three sons, Alinos, Sar- was taken prisoner, and Cyrus mounted the throne, 
pedon, and Pvhadamanthys, whom she had by the lie treated the captive monarch with mildness, but 
lather of the gods. — 2. Son of Cometes, Pyremus, kept him in confinement till hi.s death. This is 
or Prisciis, by Antigone, daughter of Pheres, was the account of Herodotus, and is to be preferred 
one of the Argonauts. to that of Xenophon, who makes Cyrus the 

Asteris or Asteria (’Ao-rep's, Acrrepla), a small grandson of Astyages, but says, that Astyages was 
island between Ithaca and Cephallenia. succeeded by his son Cyaxares II., on whose 

Astenum {'Aa-rhiop), a town in Magnesia in death Cyrus succeeded peaceably to the vacant 
Thessaly. 

Asteropaeus (‘‘Aa'repoTraios), son of Pelegon, Astyanax (’Ao’-rudral), son of Hector and An- 
leader of the Paeonians, and an ally of the Trojans, dromache : his proper name was Seamandrius, but 
was slain by Achilles. he ivas called Astyanax or ‘‘lord of the city ” by 

Astigi, a town in Hispania Baetica on tbe river tbe Trojans, on account of the services of bis fatber. 
Singuli.s, a Bemaii colony with the surname A After the taking of Troy the Greeks hurled him 
Firma. down from tbe ■walls, that he might not restore the 

Astraea (*AcrTpa7a), daughter of Zeus and kingdom of Troy. 

Themis, or, according to others, of Astraens and Astjrdamas (*A(TTtj5d/aar), a tragic poet, son of 
Eo.< 3. During the golden age, this star-bright Morsimiis and of a sister of the poet Aeschylus, 
maiden lived on earth and among men, w^hom she and a pupil of Isocrates, wrote 240 tragedies, and 
blessed; 'but when that age had passed away, gained the prize 15 times. His first tragedy WRS 
Astraea, who tarried longe.st amongst men, with- acted b. c. *699. 

drew, and ■was placed among the stars, where Astydtoia (’Ao-n/Sapeia). 1. Daughter of 
she was called UapSems or "iTryo. Her sister Amyntor and mother of Tiepolcmus by Hercules. 
Alods ov Pudidtia, left the earth along with her —2. Wife of Acastus. 

(ad mperos Astraea ixocsszt, Mo (Pudiciiia) comite, Astynome (’Acrrwupn), daughter of Chryses, 
Jiiv. vi. 19). better known under ber patronymic Chryseis. 

As'feraeus (’ AerrpaTos), a Titan, son of Criua and Astyoche or Astyocliia {'Atrrvoxn or ’Ao-rud- 
Eurybia, husband of Eos (Aurora), and father of 1. Daughter of Actor, by whom Ares begot 

the winds Zephyriis, Boreas, and Notus, Eosphorus Ascalaphus and lalmeniis.— “2. Daughter of Phy- 
(the morning star) and all the stars of heaven, las, king of Ephyra in Tliesprotia, became by Her- 
Ovid (3/et. xiv. 545) calls the winds (adj.) cules the mother of Tlepolemns. 

fratres, the “ Astraean brotlicrs.” Astyoclius {' Aarvoxos), the Lacedaemonian ad- 

Astiira. 1. (La Stzera), a river in Lntinm, rises miral in B. c. 412, commanded on the coast of Asia 
in the Alban mountains, and flow^s between Antium IMinor, where ho was bribed by tho Persians to 
and Circeii into the Tyrrhenian sea. At its mouth remain inactive. 

it formed a small island with a town upon it, also Ast;;^aiaea (*A<7Tii7rdAaic4 ; *AcrroiraAateus, *Acr- 
called AstiU’a (Torre d’ Asiura): here Cicero had rviraXaiarris : Stamjnlia), one of the Sporades in 
an estate. — 2. (Ezla), a river in Hispania Tar- the S. part of the Grecian archipelago, with a 
racoiiensis, flowing into the Durius. town of the same name, founded by the Megarians, 

Astiixes, a people in tbe N. W. of Spain, which was under the Romans a libera civitas. 
bounded on the E. by the Cantabri and Vaccaei, (AstypaMa regna, i. e- Asiypalma, Ov. MeL vii. 
on the W. by the Gallaeci, on the N. by the 461.) The inhabitants worshipped Achilles. 
Ocean, and on the S. by the Vettones, thus inha- Ast;^a (ri^ ’^Acra-vpa)^ a town of Alysia, N.W. 
hieing the modern and the northern part of of Adramyttium, on a marsh connected ivith the 

Lcojz and Valladolid. They contained 22 tribes and sea, with a grove sacred to Artemis suraamed 
240,000 freemen, and were divided into the Au- ’Acrrvplvvj or 

giistani and Transmontani, the fonner of whom Asychis (’'Acrvxi^), an ancient king of Egypt, 
dwelt S. of the mountains as far as the Durius, succeeded Mycerinus. 

and the latter N. of the mountains dowm to the Atabfil'US, the name in Apulia of tbe parching 
sea-coast. The country of the Astures was moun>- S. E. wind, tbe Sirocco, which is at present called 
tainous, rich in minerals and celebrated for its AUino in Apulia. 

horses: the people themselves were rude and war- Atabyris or Atabyiiiiin. C AraS^ptoyJ^the high- 
like. Their chief town -was Asturica Augusta estmountain in Rhodes on the S.W. of that island, 
(Astorga). , on which was a celebrated temple of Zeus Ataby- 

ir *2 
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rins, said to liave been founded by Altbaemenes, 

the grandson of Minos. 

„ Atagis. : .[Athesis.] , 

Ataianta CAraKaPTij). 1. The Arcadian Aia- 
was a daughter of lasiis (lasion or lasius) 
and Clymene. Her father, who bad wished for a 
son, was disappointed at her birth, and exposed her 
on the Parthenian (virgin) hiil, where she was 
suckled by a she-bear, tbe symbol of Artemis. 
After sbe bad grown up she lived in pure maiden- 
hood, slew the centaurs who pursued her, and took 
part in the Calydonian hunt. Her father subse- 
quently recognised her as his daughter ; and when 
he desired her to marry, she required every suitor 
who wanted to win her, to contend with her first 
in the foot-race. If he conquered her, he was to 
he rewarded with her hand, if not, he was to be 
put to death. This she did because she Avas the 
most swift-footed of mortals, and because the 
Delphic oracle liad cautioned her against marriage. 
She conquered many suitors, hut was at length 
overcome by Mllanion with the assistance of 
Aphrodite. The goddess had gh^en him 3 golden 
apples, and during the nice he dropped them one 
after the other : their beauty charmed Atalanta so 
much, that she could not abstain from gathering 
them, and Milanion thus gained the goal before 
her. She accordingly became his wife. They 
were subsequently both metamorphosed into lions, 
because they had profaned by their embraces the 
sacred grove of Zeus. — 3. The Boeotian Atalania. 
The same stories are related of her as of the Arca- 
dian Atalanta, except that her parentage find the 
localities are described differently. Thus she is 
said to hav^e been a daughter of Schoenus, and to 
have been married to Hippomenes. Her foot-race 
is transferred to the Boeotian Onchestus, and the 
sanctuary which the newly married couple profaned 
by their love, was a temple of Cybele, Avho meta- 
morphosed them into lions, and yoked them to her 
chariot. 

Atalante (’ArotXdvTT? : ^AraXavraws), 1, A 
small island in the Euripus, on the coast of the 
Opuntian Locri, with a small town, of the same 
name.— 3. A town of Macedonia on the Axius, in 
the neighbourhood of Gortynia and Idomene. 

At^antes fArc^pavres), a people in the E. of 
Libya, described by Herodotus (iv. 184). 

AtarbecMs. [Aphroditopolis.] 

Atarneus (’Arapj^evs : Dikeli\ a city on M. 
Cane, on the coast of Mysia, opposite to Lesbos ; a 
colony of the Chians: the residence of the tyrant 
Hermias, with whom Aristotle resided some time : 
destroyed before the time of Pliny. 

Ataulphus, Athaulplms, Adaulphus (ic.Atha- 
ulf, “ sworn helper,” the same name as that which 
appears in later history under the form of Adolf or 
Adolphus), brother of Alaric’s wife. He assisted 
Alaric in his invasion of Italy, and on the death of 
that monarch in A. D. 410, he was elected king of 
the Visigoths. He then made a peace with the 
Romans, married Placidia, sister of Honorius, re- 
tired with his nation into the S. of Gaul, and 
finallj' withdrew into Spain, where he was mur- 
dered at Barcelona. 

Atax {Aude\ originally called Karbo, a river 
in Gallia Narbonensis, rises in the Pyrenees, and 
flows by Narbo Martins into the Lacus Eubresus 
er Hubrensis, Avhich is connected with the sea. 
From this river the poet P. Terentius Varro ob- 
tained the surname J [Varro.J 
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Ate (’'Att/), daughter of Eris or Zeus, was an 
ancient Greek divinit}”, Avho led both gods and 
men into rash and inconsiderate actions. She once 
even induced Zeus, at the birth of Hercules, to take 
an oath by which Hera was afterwards enabled to 
give to lEurystheus the power which had been 
destined for Hercules. Wlien Zens discovered liis 
rashness, he hurled Ate from Olympus and ba- 
nished her for ever from the abodes of the gods. 
In the tragic writers Ate appears in a different 
light : she avenges evil deeds and inflicts just pu- 
nishments upon the offenders and their posterity, 
so that her character is almost the same as that of 
Nemesis and Erinnys. She appears most pro- 
minent in the dramas of Aeschylus, and least in 
those of Euripides, with whom the idea of Dike 
(justice) is more fully developed. 

Ateius, surnamed PraeteiXiatm^ and PMlologus^ 
a celebrated gramniarian at R,ome, about B. c. 40, 
and a friend of Sallust, for whom he dreAV up an 
Epitome (Breviarium) of Roman Histoiy. After 
the death of Sallust A tei us lived on intimate terms 
Avith Asinius Pollio, whom he assisted in his literary 
I pursuits. 

I Ateius Capito. [Capito.] 

1 Atella (Atellanus ; Arena), a town in Cam- 
pania between Capua and Neapolis, originally in- 
habited by the Oscans, afterwards a Roman muni- 
cipium and a colony. It revolted to Hannibal 
(b. c. 216) after the battle of Cannae, and the 
Romans in consequence transplanted its inhabitants 
to Calatia, and peopled the town by new citizens 
from Nuceria. Atella owes its celebrity to tbe 
Aielianae Fakilae or Oscan farces, which took their 
name from this town. {Did. (fAntiq. p. 347, 2ded.) 

Atemum (Pescara), a town in central Italy 
on tbe Adriatic, at the month of the river Aterniis 
(Pescara), was the common Inirbour of the Vestini, 
Marrucini, and Pel igni . 

Aternus. [Aternum.] 

Ateste (Atcstiniis : Esic), a Roman colony in 
the country of the Veneti in Upper Italy, 

Atbacus, a town in Lyncestis in Macedonia. 

Atbamania (^AOugana: *A6a/u,dr,-«vos),a moun- 
tainous country in the S. of Epirus, on the W. side 
of Findus, of which Argitbea Avas the chief town. 
The Athamanes were a Thessalian people, Avho 
had been driven out of Thessaly by the Lapithae. 
They Avere gOA’crned by independent princes, the 
last of whom was Amvnandbr. 

Atbamas (*A0a,aas), son of Aeolus and Enarete, 
and king of Orchomeniis in Boeotia. At the com- 
mand of Hera, Atliamas married Nephele, by whom 
he became the father of Phrixits and Hello. But 
he Avas secretly in love with the mortal Ino, tlie 
daughter of Cadmus, by Avhom he begot Learchus 
and Melicertes ; and Nephele, on discovering that 
Ino had a greater hold on his affections than her- 
self, disappeared in anger. Having thus incurred 
the anger both of Hera and of Nephele, Athanias 
was seized Avith madness, and in this state killed his 
own son, Learchus ; Ino threw herself with Meli- 
eertes into the sea, and both Avere changed into 
marine deities, Ino l)ecoming Leucothea, and Meli- 
cei-tes Palaemon. Athamas, as the murderer of 
his son, was obliged to flee from Boeotia, and settled 
: in Thessaly. — Hence avc have AihamaniiMes, 
son of Athamas, i. e, Palaemon ; and Athmnaxdis, 
daughter of Athamas, i. e. Helle. 

Athanagia (Agraimmt 9), the chief toAvn of 
the liergetes in Ilispania 'rarracoiiensis. 
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AtRaBaricus, king of tbe Visi- Goths during 
their stay in Dacia. In A. d. 567 — 369 he carried 
on war with the emperor Valens, with whom he 
hnally concluded a peace. In 374 Athanaric was 
defeated by the Huns, and, after defending himself 
for some time in a stronghold in the mountains of 
Dacia, was compelled to dy in 380, and take refuge 
in the Roman territory. He died in 3B1. 

Athanasius (’Adaf/ao-ms), St., one of the most 
celebrated of the Christian fathers, was born at 
Alexandria about A. d. 296, and was elected arch- 
bishop of the city on the death of Alexander in 
326. The history of his episcopate is full of stirring 
incidents and strange transitions of fortune. He 
was the great champion of the orthodox faith, as it I 
had been expounded at the council of Nice ^ in ' 
325, and was therefore exposed to persecution i 
whenever the Arians got the upper hpd in^the 
state. He was thrice driven from his see into ! 
exile, and thrice recalled. He died in 373. The 
Athanasian creed was not composed by Athanasius : 
its real author is unknown. The best edition of 
his works is by Montfancon, Paris, 1698, reprinted 
at Pad«a> 1777. 

Atkeua or *A0nva), one of the great 

divinities of the Greeks. Homer calls her a daugh- 
ter of Zeus, without any allusion to the manner of 
her birth ; hut later traditions related that she was 
born from the head of Zeus, and some added that 
she sprang forth with a mighty war-shout and in 
complete armour. The most ancient tradition, as 
preserved by Hesiod, stated that Metis, the first 
wife of Zeus, was tbe mother of Athena, but that 
jMetis, when pregnant with her, was, on the advice 
of Gaea and Uranus, swallowed up by Zeus, and 
that Zeus afterwards gave birth himself to Athena, 
who sprang from his liead. Another set of traditions 
regarded her as the daughter of Pallas, the winged 
giant, whom she afterwards killed on account of 
his attempting to violate her chastity ; and a third 
set carried her to Libya, and called her a daughter 
of Poseidon and Tritonis. These various traditions 
about Athena arose, as in most other cases, from 
local legends and from identifications of the Greek 
Athena with other divinities. But according to 
the general belief of the Greeks, she was the 
daughter of Zeus ; and if w’C take Metis to have 
been her mother, we have at once the clue to the 
character which she hears in the religion of Greece ; 
for, as her father was the most powerful and her 
mother the wisest among the gods, so Athena wms 
a combination of the two, a goddess in whom power 
and wisdom were hamoniousl^’- blended. From 
this fundamental idea may he derived the various 
aspects under which she appears in the ancient 
writers. She seems to have been a divinity of a 
purely ethical character ; her power and wisdom 
appear in her being the preserver of the state and of 
everything which gives to the state strength and pros- 
perity. — As the protectress of agriculture, Athena is 
represented as inventing the plough and rake : she 
created the olive tree (see below), taught the people 
to yoke oxen to the plough, took care of the breeding 
of horses, and instructed men how to tame them 
by the bridle, her own invention. Allusions to this 
feature of her character are contained in the epithets 
$oapf.da^ aypl<pa^ ijnria, or xoAiViTisr. She 
is also represented as the patron of various kinds 
of science, industry, and art, and as inventing 
numbers, the trumpeU the chariot and navigation. 
She was further believed to have invented nearly 
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every kind of work in which W'omen were em- 
ployed, and she herself was skilled in such work. 
Hence we have the tale of the Lydian maiden 
Arachne, who ventured to compete with Athena in 
the art of -weaving. [Arachne.] Athena is in 
fact the patroness of both the useful and elegant arts. 
Hence she is called epyduyj, and later writers make 
her the goddess of all wisdom, knowledge, and art, 
and represent her as sitting on the right hand of her 
father Zeus, and supporting him wuth her counsel. 
She is therefore characterized by various epithets and 
surnames, expressing the keenness of her sight or the 
vigour of her intellect, such as Q-n-riXeris^ oepBaXfu- 
Tis^ d^vS^ptc'i'js, yXavK&wis^ TroXi'iSovXos:^ iroAog'jjns, 
and fx.'nx<!<>dtris . — As the patron divinity of the state, 
she was at Athens the protectress of the phratries 
and houses which formed the basis of the state. 
The festival of the Apaturia had a direct reference 
to this particular point in the character of the god- 
dess. {Did.of Ant &vt. Apatifia.) She also main- 
tained the authority of the law, justice, and order 
in the courts and the assembly of the people. This 
notion was as ancient as the Homeric poems, in 
which she is described as assisting Ulysses against 
the lawless conduct of the suitors. (Od, xiii. 394.) 
She %vas believed to have instituted the ancient 
court of the Areopagus, and in cases where the 
votes of the judges were equally divided, she gave 
the casting one in favour of the accused. The 
epithets which have reference to this part of the 
goddess’s character are dltdroiws-, the avenger, 
$ovXata, and ayvpoua , — As Athena promoted the 
internal prosperity of the state, so she also pro- 
tected the state from outward enemies, and thus 
assumes the character of a warlike divinit 5 % though 
in a very different sense from Ares, Eris, or Enyo. 
According to Homer she does not even keep arms, 
but borrows them from Zeus ; she preserves men 
from slaughter when prudence demands it, and 
repels Area’s savage love of war, and conquers him. 
The epithets which she derives from her warlike 
character are dyeXda, Xaeppia, dXKipt.dxri', Aad<rcrooy, 
and others. In times of war, towns, fortresses, 
and harbours, are under her especial care, whence 
she is designated as ipvd'ntToXis^ hXaXKOfjLevTiis^ 
woAeas, 'troXiovxos^ dicpaTa, drepia,^ /cA^ooDxor, ?ru- 
AaiTfv, TTpofiax^pfia. and the like. In the war of 
Zeus against the giants, she assisted her father and 
Hercules with her counsel, and also took an active 
part in it, for she buried Enceladns under the island 
of Sicily, and slew Pallas. In the Trojan war she 
sided with the Greeks, though on their return home 
she visited them with storms, on account of the 
manner in -w^hich the Locrian Ajax had treated 
Cassandra in her temple. As a goddess of war 
and the protectress of heroes, Athena usually ap- 
pears in armour, with the aegis and a golden staff. 
— The character of Athena, as we have here traced 
it, holds a middle place between the male and 
female, whence she is a virgin divinity, whose heart 
is inaccessible to the passion of love. Tiresias was 
deprived of sight for having seen her in the bath ; 
and Hephaestus, who had made an attempt upon 
her chastity, was obliged to take to flight. For this 
reason, the ancient traditions always describe the 
goddess as dressed ; and when Ovid makes her 
appear naked before Paris, he abandons the genuine 
story. — Athena was worshipped in all parts of 
Greece. Her worship was introduced from the 
ancient towns on the lake Copais at a verj^ early 
period into Attica, where she became the great 
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national divinity of the city and the country* Here 
she was regarded as the 3ea crc^Teipct, ^7£eta, and 
Traicayia, The tale ran that in the reign of Cecrops 
both Poseidon and Athena contended for the pos- 
session of Atliens. The gods resolved that which- 
ever of them produced a gift most useful to mortals 
should have possession of the land. Poseidon struck 
the ground with his trident and straightway a 
horse appeared. Athena then planted the olive. 
The gods thereupon decreed that the olive was more 
useful to man than the horse, and gave the city to 
the goddess, from whom it was call Athenae. At 
Athens the magnificent festival of the Fanuilmnaca 
was celebrated in honour of the goddess. At this 
festival took place the grand procession, which was 
represented on the frieze of the Parthenon. {Diet, 
of Ant iirt. PaTialltenaea,) At Lindus in Rhodes 
her worship was likewise rery ancient. Respecting 
its introduction into Ikily, and the modifications 
which her character underwent there, see Minerva. 
Among the things sacred to her we may mention 
the owl, serpent, cock, and olive-tree, wliich she was 
said to have created in her contest with Poseidon j 
about the possession of Attica. The sacrifices offered | 
to her consisted of bulls, rams, and cows. Athena 
was frequently represented in works of art, in 
which we generally find some of ,the following 
characteristics; — 1. The helmet, which she usually 
wears on her head, hut in a few instances carries 
in her hand. It is generally ornamented in the 
most beautiful maimer witli griffins, heads of rams, 
horses, and sphinxes. 2. The aegis, which is re- 
presented on works of art, not as a sliield, but as a 
goat-skin, covered with scales, set with the appal- 
ling Gorgon’s head, and surrounded with tassels. 
{Diet of Ant art. Aefs.) 3. The round Argolic 
shield, in the centre of which the head of Medusa 
likewise appears. 4. Objects sacred to her, such 
as an olive branch, a serpent, an owl, a cock, and 
a lance. Her garment is usually the Spartan tunic 
without sleeves, and over it she wears a cloak, the 
peplus, or, though rarely, the chlamys. 

Athenae alsd in Homer: 

vcuos^r^ Atheniensis: A the capital 

of Attica, about 30 stadia from tlie sea, on the 
S. W. slojie of Mount Lycahettus, between the 
small rivers Cephissus on the W. and lUssus on 
the H., the latter of which flowed through the 
town. The most ancient part of it, the Acrojoo/fr, , 
is said to have been built by the my thical Cecrops, 
but the city itself is said to have owed its origin 
to Theseus, who united the 12 independent states 
or townships of Attica into one state, and made 
Athens their capital. The city was burnt by 
Xerxes in b. c, 430, but was soon rebuilt under 
the administration of Themistocles, and was adorned 
with public buildings by Cimon and especially by 
Pericles, in whose time (b. c. 460 — 4*20) it reached ; 
its greatest splendour. Its beaut}’- was' chiefly 
owing to its public buildings, for the private houses 
were mostly insignificant, and its streets badly laid 
out. Towards the end of the Peloponnesian war, 
it contained Ul,000 houses (Xen. Mem. iii. 6. 

§ 14), wliich at the rate of 12 inhabitants to a 
house would give a population of 120,000, though 
some vTiters make the inhabitants as many as 
130,000. Under the Romans Athens continued 
to be a great and flourishing city, and retain^ 
many privileges and immunities when S- Greece 
was formed into tlio Roman province of Achaijn 
It suffered greatly on its capture by Sulla, 
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B. c. 86, and was deprived of many of its 
privileges. It was at that time, and also during 
the early centuries of the Chri.stian aera, one of the 
chief seats of learning, and the Romans were ac- 
ciistoined to send their sons to Athens, as to an 
Univemity, for the completion of their education. 
Hadrian, ivho was very partial to Athens and fre- 
quently resided in the city (xi. n. 122, 128), adorned 
it with many new buildings, and his example was 
followed by Herodes Atticus, who spent large sums 
of money upon beautifying the city in the reign of 
M. Aurelius. — Athens consisted of 2 distinct 
parts: I. The Citij {rb properly so called, 

divided into, I. The Upper City or Acropolis (■*4 
TrdAts, a/cpdroAis), and, 2. The Lower City (4 fcdro} 
tt6Xls% siuTouncled with walls by Themistocles. 
II. The 3 harbour-towns' of Piraeus, Mimjmliia, 
and Phalerum, also surrounded with walls by 
Themistocles, and connected with the city by 
means of the lonij wails {ra (.latcph reiX^i), built 
under the administration of Pericles. The long 
walls consisted of the wall to Phalcmra on tlie 
35 stadia long* (about 4 miles), and of the wall 
to Piraeus on the W., 40 stadia long (about 4;| 
miles) ; between these two, at a short distance 
from the latter and parallel to it, another wall was 
erected, thus making 2 walls leading to the Pi- 
raeus (sometimes called rh <r/ceA77), with a iiaiToiv 
passage between them. There were therefore 3 
long walls in all ; but the name of Loiii} Wails 
seems to have been conlined to the two leading to 
the Piraeus, while the one leading to Plialeriim 
was distinguished by the name of the Phaleriuu 
Wall {rb ^aXTjpLKbv refxos). The entire circuit of 
the walls was ITd;!- stadia (nearly 22 miles), of 
which 43 stadia (nearly oA miles) belonged to the 
city, 75 stadia (flj miles ) to the long walls, and 56 1 
(7 miles) to Piraems, Munychia, and Phalerum. 

1. Topography of the Acropolis or Upper City, 
The Acropolis, also called Cecropia from its re- 
puted founder, was a steep rock in the middle of 
the city, about 150 feet high, 1150 feet long, and 
500 broad; its sides were naturally scarped on all 
sides except the W, end. It was originally sur- 
rounded by an ancient Cyclopian wall said to have 
been built by the Pelasgians ; at the time of the 
Peloponnesian wai* only the N. part of this wall 
remained, and this portion was still called the Pe- 
lasfc Wall; while tlie S. part, which had been 
rebuilt by Cimon, was called the Cmonimi Wall. 
On the W. end of the Acropolis, where access is 
alone practicable, were, the magnificent Piiowlaea, ' 
‘‘ the Entrances,” built by Pericles, before the right 
wing of which was the small temple of ’NIkt] 
’'ATTvepov. The summit of the Acropolis was co- 
vered with temples, statues of bronze and marble, 
and various other works of art. Of the temples, 
the grandest was the Parthenon, sacred to the 
Virgin” goddess Athena ; and N, of tlie Parthe- 
non was the magnificent ERECHTiiE'um, containing 
3 separate temples, one of Athena Polias (IIoA/asj, 
or the ‘‘ Protectress of the State,” the MeecUheum 
proper, or sanctumy of Erechtlieiis, and the Pan- 
drosium, or sanctuary of Pandrusos, the daughter of 
Cecrops. Between the Partljciion and Erechtheimi 
was the colossal statue of Atliena Promuclios 
(npd^taxos), or the Fighter in the Front,” whose 
helmet and spear was the first object on the 
Acropolis visible from the sea. — 2. Topography 
of the Lower City. -—The lower city was built 
in the plain round the Acropolis, but this plain 
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also contamed s^eyeral hills, especially in the S.W. : 
part. Walls. The ancient walls embraced a 
much greater circuit than the modern ones. On 
the W. they included the hill of the Njnnphs and 
the Pnyx, on the S. they extended a little beyond ; 
the ilissus, and on the E. they crossed the Ilissus, ; 
near the Lyceum, which was outside the walls. 
Oates. Their number is unknowm, and the posi- 
tion of many of them is uncertain ; but the follow- 
ing list contains the most important. On the W . 
side were : — 1 . J}ip^lum (Ai7rvX<}if^ more anciently ! 
Bpiaa-iai or Kepa/u/mi), the most frequented gate i 
of the citjT, leading from the inner Ceramicus to | 
the outer Ceramicus, and to the Academy, — 2. 
The Sacred Otde (at TepA where the sacred 

road to Eleiisis began. — d. The liniphVs Gate (m 
^iTTTrdhes w.), probably between the hill of tbe 
Nymphs and the Pnyx. — 4. The Firaean Gate 
(p) Usipauc^] ir.), between the Pnyx and the Mu- 
seum, leading to the carriage road (apd^iros) be- 
tween the Long Walls to the Piraeus. — 5. The 
Melitum Gate {al M^Knld^s x.), so called becamse 
it led to the demus Melite, within the cit^n On 
the S. side, c'oing from W. to E.: — 6, The Gaie of 
the Dead (at "Hpiai x.) in the neighbourhood of the 
Museum, placed by many authorities on the N. 
side. — 7. The Itonkm CkUe (at x.), near the 

Ilissus, where the road to Phalenim began. On 
the E. side, going from S, to N- : — 8. The Gate \ 
of Diochares {al loadijig to the ; 

Lyceum. — 9. The Dmnean Gate (of Aiofieia 'trf, 
leading to Cynosarges and the demus Diomea. On ; 
the N. side. — IG. The Acharnian Gaie (at Ax«p* ; 
yucal X.), leading to the demus Acharnae, — GMef 
Districts. The inner Ceramicus (K€pap.€iKds\ or 
Potter’s Quarter,” in. the W. of the city, extend- 
ing N, as far as the gate Dipylum, by which it 
was separated from the emter Ceramicus ; the S. 
part of the inner Ceramicus contained the Agora 
(dyopa)^ or market-place,” the only one in the city 
(for there were not 2 market-places, as some sup- 
pose), lying S-W. of the Acropolis, and between 
the Acropolis, the Areopagus, the^Pnjxx, and the 
Museum. The demus Mflite<, S- of the inner 
Ceramicus, and perhaps embracing the hill of the 
Museum. The demus Scamboiiidaer, W. of the 
inner Ceramicus, between the Pnyx and the hill 
of the Nymphs. The Colii/ins, S. of Melite. Coek^ 
a district S. of Collytiis and the Museum, along 
the Ilissus, in which were the graves .of Cimon 
and Thucydides. Lim?me, a district E. of Melite 
and Collytus, between the Acropolis and the 
Ilissus, Diomea^ a district in the E. of the cit}', 
near the gate of the same name and the Cyno- 
sarges. Agnie^ a district S. of Diomea. ““•Hills. 
The Arctypu.g'm (Apeiou xd 70 i' or Apezos Trdyos), 
the Hill of Ai*es,” W. of the Acropolis, which 
gave its name to the celebrated council that held 
its sittings there (Dick ofAnL s. !■'.), was accessible 
on the S. side by a flight of steps cut out of the 
rock. The IlilL of the iVymp/is, N.W. of the 
Areopagus. The Fnysi a semicircular hill, 

E.W. of the Areopagus, where tlie assemblies of 
the people were held in earlier times, for afterwards 
the people usually met in the Tlieatre of Dionysus. 
(See Dkt. ofA^iL p. 440, b, 2d ed.) The 
S. of the Pnyx and the Areopagus, on wliicli was 
the monument of Philopappus, and where the- 
Macedonians built a fortress. --“Streets. Of these 
we have little information. "We read of the Firman 
Strmt, which led from the Piraean gate to the 
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Agora; of the Street of the liermae^ which ran 
along the Agora between the Stou Bnsileos jmd 
Stoa Poecile ; of the Street of the Tripods^ on 
the E. of the Acropolis, &e. — PaMic Stdldings, 
1. Temples. Of these the most important was 
the Ohpnpieum (^OXvp'iriemvf or Temple of tiie 
Olympian Zeus, S. E. of the Acropolis, near the 
Ilissus and the fountain Callirriioe, which w'lis long 
unhnished, and was first completed by ITadrian. 
Thesmim (®' 0 (^eior) or Temple of Theseus, on a 
hill N. of the Areopagus, now converted into the 
Museum of Athens. ""The Temple, of AreSy S. of 
the Areopagus and W. of the Acropolis. Mieirmmi 
(Mrirpaop)^ or temple of the mother of the gods, 
E, of the Agora, and S. of the Acropolis, near tlie 
Senate House, and the Odeum of Herodes Atticus. 
Besides these, there was a vast number of other 
temples in all parts of the city.-— 2. The 
House (l^ovkevrijpiop)y at the S. end of the Agora. 
— 3. The Tkokis (r^-oAos), a round building close 
to the Senate House, which served as the new 
Prytaneum, in which the Prytanes took their 
meals and offered their sacrifices. (Diet, of A?it. 

— 4. The Frijtaueum (Tlpvrai'dioy)., at the 
N.E. foot of the Acropolis, where the Prytanes 
used more anciently to take their meals, and tvhere 
the laws of Solon were prostn’ved. — 5. Stoae 
(aroai fox Halls., supported by pillars, and used as 
places of resort in the heat of tlie day, of %vhich 
there w^ere several in Athens. (Diet, of A7it. p. 944, 
2d ed.) In the Agora there were 3 ; the Stoa 
jBasileus (errod ^airiAetos), the court of the King- 
Archon, on the W. side of the Agora ; the Stoa 
Foecile (errod xoz/ffA^?), so called because it was 
adorned with fresco painting of the battle of Mara- 
thon by Polygnotus ; and tlie Stoa Hleutherias 
(errod 4ksv$epws), or Hall of Zeus Ekuthcrius, 
both on the S. side of the Agora. — 6. Thetdres, 
The Theatre of Dionysus^ on the S.E. slope of the 
Acropolis, was the great theatre of the state (Diet. 

p. 1120, 2d ed.) ; besides this flitu’e -were 
three Odea (w5e7a), for contests in vocal!*'and in- 
strumental music (Diet, of Ant s. r.), an ancient 
one near the fountain Callirrhoe, a second built by 
Pericles, close to the theatre of Dionysus, on the 
S.E. slope of the Acropolis, and a third built by 
Herodes Atticus, in honour of Ins wife Regilla, on 
the S.W. elope of the Acropolis, of which there 
, are still considerable remains. — 7. Stadium (rh 
"Zradiov)^ S. of the Ilissus, in the district Agrae. — 
8. Alonuments. The Monument of Andronicus 
Cyri'hcsles^ formerly called the Tower of the Winds^ 
an octagonal building N. of the Acropolis, still 
extant, was an horologium. (Diet, of Ant p. 6 Id, 2d 
ed.) The Choragic Alonmnent of Lyskrales., fre- 
quently but erroneously called the Lmiiern of 
Demosthenes., still extant, in the Street of the 
Tripods. The Alormment ofTIarmodius and Aris- 
togitoJi in the Agora, just before -the ascent to the 
Acropolis. -“Stibarbs, Thoi Older Cevamleus (h elw 
/caAoojueros), N.W. of the city, was the finest 
suburb of Athens: here were buried the Athenians 
who had fallen in war, and at the further end of it 
was tlie Academia, 6 stadia from the city. Cfno- 
; surges (rh Kvpdcrapy^s),, E. of the city, before the 
gate Diomea, a gymnasium sacred to Hercules, ■ 
where Antisthenes, the founder of the Cynic 
school^ taught, Lgcemn (vb Au/cejov), S. E. of 
the Cynosarges, a gymnasium sacred to Apollo 
Lyoiti% whe^ Aristotle and the Peripatetics 
^ tanght;.' . ; ; , ■ L 
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Athenae : Atmah% a seaport town of 

Pontiis* named from its temple of Athena. 

Atkenaetim CM^miov)^ in general a temple of 
Athena, or any place consecrated to this goddess. 
The name was specially given to a school founded 
hy the emperor Hadrian at Rome about A. n. 133, 
for the promotion of literary and scientific studies. 
It was in the neighbourhood of the foram, and at 
the foot of the Aventine Hill : it had a statf of 
professors paid by the government, and continued 
in repute till the 5tb century of our era. (DzcL 
o/AnL s. a) — Atlieiiaeum was also tfie name of 
a town in Arcadia, not far from Megalopolis, and 
of a place in Athamania in Epirus. 

Atbenaeus (’A^^j'aios). 1. A contemporary of 
Archimedes, the author of an extant work HepI 
(on warlike engines), addressed to 
Alarcellus (probably the conqueror of Syracuse) ; 
printed in Thevenot’s MaSiematici Veteres^ Paris, 

1 6P3, 2. A learned Greek grammarian, of Nau- 
cratis in Egypt, lived about a. d, 230,^ first at ^ 
Alexandria and afterwards at Rome. His extant 
■work is entitled the Deipnosophistae (Asnrvoao- 
<j>i(Trai),t.e» the Banquet oftheLearned^in 15 books, 
of which the first 2 books, and parts of the 3rd, 
11th, and 15th, exist only in an Epitome. The 
work may be considered one of the earliest col- 
lections of what are called A?ia^ being an immense 
mass of anecdotes, extracts from the writings of 
poets, historians, dramatists, philosophers, orators, 
and physicians, of facts in natural history, criti- 
cisms, and discussions on almost every conceivable 
subject, especially on Gastronomy. Athenaeiis re- 
presents himself as describing to his friend Timo- 
cratcs, a full account of the conversation at a ban- 
quet at Rome, at which Galen, the physician, and 
tllpian, the jurist, were among the guests.— 
iions. By Casaubon, Genev. 1597 ; by Schweig- 
hliuser, Argentorati, 1801-1807 ; and by W. Din- 
dorf, Lips. 18*27. — 3. A celebrated physician, 
founder of the medical sect of the Pneumatici, was 
born at Attalia in Cilicia, and practised at Rome 
about A. n. 50. 

Athenagoiras (^AQrivay6pa^\ an Atheman phi- 
losopher, converted to the Christian religion in the 
2d century of our aera, is the author of two extant 
works, An Apology for G/instfans, addressed to the 
emperors M. Aurelius and his son Commodus, and 
a treatise in defence of the tenet of the resurrection. 
— Editions. By Fell, Oxon. 1682 ; Rechenberg, 
Inps- 1684-85; Hechair, Oxon. 1706. 

Athenais (A^Tjmts). 1. Surnamed PUlostorgm, 
wife of Ariobarzanes II., king of Cappadocia, and 
mother of Ariobarzanes III. *— 2. Daughter of 
Leontius, afterwards named Eudocia. 

Athemon (kBrivim)., a Cilician, one of the 
commanders of the slaves in the •2nd servile war in 
Sicily, maintained his ground for some time suc- 
cessfully, and defeated L. Licinius Lucullus, but 
was at length conquered and killed in B. c. 101 by 
the consul Mb Aquillius. 

Athenodorus AdrjvdBmos), 1. Of Tarsus, a 
Stoic philosopher surnamed Cordylio^ was the keeper 
of the library at Perganms,and afterwards removed 
to Rome, where he lived with M. Cato, at whose 
house he died. — 2. Of Tarsus, a Stoic, philosopher, 
surnamed Cana?tite$^ from Cana in Cilicia, the birth- 
place of his father, xvhose name was Sandon. He 
was a pupil of Posidonius at Rhodes, and aftor- 
wmrds taught at Apollonia in Epirus, where the 
young Octavius (subsequently the emperor Au- j 
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gustus) was one of his disciples. He accompanied 
the latter to Rome, and became one of his intimate 
friends and advisers. In his old age he returned 
to Tarsus, where he died at the age of 82. He 
was the author of several works which are not 
extant.— <3. A sculptor, the son and pupil of Age- 
sander of Rhodes, whom he assisted in executing 
the group of Laocoon. [Agesandee.] 

Athesis or A'/se/i), rises in the Rhaetian 

Alps, receives the Atagis (Eisacli)., flows through 
Upper Italy past Verona, and falls into the 
Adriatic by many mouths. 

Athmone also ’Adwovm and "'ABpomv : 

’ASuoj^edy, fein. ^ABfJLods), an Attic demus belong- 
ing to the tribe Cecropis, afterwards to the tribe 
Attalis. 

Athos (*'A0«s', also^'Afiwj^: ’’A&ioirTjs: liagliion 
OmSy Monie Smito^ i. e. ffoiy the 

mountainous peninsula, also called Acte, 'which 
projects from Chalcidice in Macedonia. At the 
extremity of the peninsula the mountain rises 
abruptly from the sea to a height of 6349 feet ; 
there is no anchorage for ships at its base, and the 
voyage round it was so dreaded by mariners, that 
Xerxes had a canal cut through the isthmus, 
which connects the peninsula with the mainland,, 
to afford a passage to his fleet. The isthmus is 
about 1:^ mile across ; and there are most distinct 
traces of the canal to he seen in the present day 
so that we must not imitate the scepticism of 
Juvenal (x. 174), and of many modern writers, who 
refused to believe that the canal was ever cut. 
The peninsula contained several flourishing cities 
in antiquity, and is now studded with numerous 
monasteries, cloisters, and chapels, whence it de- 
rives its modern name. In these monasteries some 
valuable MSS, of ancient authors have been dis- 
covered. 

Athribis (*'A6pi§is), a city in the Delta of 
Egypt ; capital of the Nomos Athribites. 

Atia, mother of Augustus, 

Atilia or Atillia Gens, tlie principal members 
of which are given under their surnames Calati- 
Nus, Rkg ULUS, and Serranos. 

Atilicinus, a Roman jurist, who probably lived 
about A. ». 50, is referred to in the Digest. 

Anlins. 1. L., one of the earliest of the Roman 
jurists who gave public instruction in law, probably 
lived about b. c. 100. He wrote commentaries- 
on the laws of the Twelve Tables. — 2. M., one of 
the early Roman poets, wrote both tragedies and 
comedies, but apparently a greater number of the 
latter than of the former. 

Atina (Atinas, -atis : Atina)^ a town of the' 
Volsci in Latium, afterwards a Roman colony. 

Atintanes (’ATi^rwes), an Epirot people in 
Illyria, on the borders of Macedonia ; their country,, 
Atintama^ was reckoned part of Macedonia. 

Atins Varus. [Varus.] 

Atlaaticum Mare. [Oceanus.] 

Atlantis CArkayTts, sc. pyictos). according to 
an ancient tradition, a great island W. of the 
Pillars of Hercules in the Ocean, opposite Mount 
Atlas : it possessed a numerous population, and was 
adorned with every beauty ; its powerful princes 
invaded Africa and Europe, but were defeated by 
the Athenians and their allies: its inhabitants 
afterwards became wicked and impious, and the 
island was in consequence swallowed up in the 
ocean in a day and a night. This legend is given 
hy Plato in the Timaeus^ and is said to have been 
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related to Solon 137 tlie Eg 3 ’ptian priests- The 
Canary Islands, or the Azores, which perhaps were 
visited by the Phoenicians, may have given rise to 
the legend ; but some modern writers regard it as 
indicative of a vague belief in antiquity in the 
existence of the W. hemisphere. 

Atlas {"'A.rKas\ son of lapetns and Clyraene, 
and brother of Prometheus and Epiraetheus. He 
made war with the other Titans tipon Zeus, and 
being conquered, was condemned to bear heaven 
on his head and hands : according to Homer Atlas 
hears the long columns which keep asunder heaven 
and earth. The myth seems to have arisen from 
the idea that lofty mountains supported the heaven. 
Ijater traditions distort the original idea still more, 
by making Atlas a man who was metamorphosed 
into a mountain. Thus Ovid (Met. iv. 6‘26, seq.) re- 
lates that Perseus came to Atlas and asked for shelter, 
which was refused, whereupon Perseus, by means 
of the head of Medusa, changed him into M. Atlas, 
on which rested heaven with all its stars. Others 
go still further, and represent Atlas as a powerful 
king, who possessed great knowledge of the courses 
of the stars, and who was the first who taught men 
that heaven had the form of a globe. Hence the 
expression that heaven rested on his shoulders was 
regarded as a merely figurative mode of speaking. 
At first, the storj' of Atlas referred to one mountain 
onl}’-, which was believed to exist on the extreme | 
boundary of the earth ; but, as geographical know- 1 
ledge extended, the name of Atlas was transferred , 
to other places, and thus we read of a Mauretanian, ' 
Italian, Arcadian, and even of a Caucasian, Atlas. | 
The common opinion, however, was, that the 
heaven-bearing Atlas was in the N.W. of Africa. ^ 
See below. Atlas was the father of the Pleiades 
by Pleione or by Hesperis ; of the Plyades and 
Hesperides by Aethra ; and of Oenornaus and 
Maia by Sterope. Bione and Calypso, Hyas and 
Hesperus, are likewise called his children. — At- 
lanttades^ a descendant of Atlas, especially Mercury, 
his grandson by Maia (comp. Mercuri facunde 
7iepos Atlantis, Hor. Chrm.i. 10), and Hermaphro- 
ditus, son of Mercury. — Athniias Aihfitis, n 

female descendant of Atlas, especially the Pleiads i 
and Hyads. 

Atlas lEons ("ArAas: Atlas), was the general 
name of the great mountain range which covers 
the surface of N. Africa between the Mediterra- 
nean and Great Desert (Sahara), on the N. and S-, 
and the Atlantic and the Lesser Syrtis on the W. 
and E. ; the mountain chains S.E. of the Lesser 
Syrtis, though connected with the Atlas, do not 
properly belong to it, and were called by other 
names. The N. and S. ranges of this system were 
distinguished by the names of Atlas Minor and 
Atlas Major, and a distinction was made between 
the 3 regions into which thej' divided the country. 
[Africa, p. 23, a,] 

Atossa (^Arocrcra), daughter of Cyrus, and wife 
successively of her brother Cambyses, of Smerdis 
the Magian, and of Darius Hystaspis, over whom 
she possessed great influence. She bore Darius 4 
sons, Xerxes, Masistes, Acliaemenes,and Hystaspes. 

Atrae or Hatra CArpai, *'Arpa : *Arpny6s, 
Atrenus : Hadr, S-W. of Mosul), a strongly forti- 
fied city on a high mountain in Mesopotamia, in- 
habited by people of the Arab race. 

Sempronius, Atratinus. 1. A., consul b. c. 
497 and 491.— 2. L., consul 444 and censor 443. 
—3. C,, consul 423, fought unsuccessfully against 
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the Volscians, and was in consequence condemned 
to pay a heavy fine. — 4. Ii., accused M. Caelius 
Eufus, whom Cicero defended, 57. 

^ Atrax (^Arpa^ : ^Ar pd.Kios), a town in Pelas- 
giotis in Thessah^, inhabited bj^ the Perrhaebi, so 
called from the mj^thical Atrax, son of Peneus 
and Bura, and father of Hippodamui and Caenis. 

Atrehates, a people in Gallia Belgica, in the 
modern Artois, which is a corruption of their name. 
In Caesar's time (e_.c. 57) they numbered 15,000 
warriors : tlieir capital was Ne:uetocexna. Part 
of them crossed over to Britain, where they dwelt 
in the upper valley of the Thames, OajhrdsMra- 
and Berkshire. 

Atreus (’Arpeus), son of Pelops and Hippodamia, 
grandson of Tantalus, and brother of Thyestes and 
Nicippe. [Pelops.] He was first iWied to 
Cleola, by whom he became the father of Plis- 
thenes ; then to Atirope, the widow of his son 
Plisthenes, who was tlie mother of Agamemnon, 
Menelaus, and Anuxibia, either by Plisthenes or b\' 
Atreus [Agamemnon]; and last] to Pelopia, thc- 
daughter of his brother Thj^estes. The tragic fate 
of the house of Tantalus afforded ample materials 
to the tragic poets of Greece, who relate the details 
in various ways. In consequence of the murder of 
their half-brother Cbrj^sippus, Atreus and Thj'estes 
were obliged to take to flight ; they were hospi- 
tably received at Mycenae ; and, after the death 
of Eurystheus, Atreus became king of Mycenae. 
Th 3 ’-estes seduced Aerope, the wife of Atreus, and- 
was in consequence banished by his brother : from 
his place of exile he sent Plisthenes, the son of 
Atreus, whom he had brought upas his own child,, 
in order to sla}’' Atreus ; but Plisthenes fell by the 
hands of Atreus, who did not know that he was 
his owm son. In order to take revenge, Atreus, 
pretending to he reconciled to Th 3 'estes, recalled 
him to Mycenae, killed his 2 sons, and placed their 
flesh before their father at a banquet, -who unwit- 
tingly partook of the horrid meal. Th 3 "estes fled 
with horror, and the gods cursed Atreus and his- 
house. The kingdom of Atreus was now visited 
by famine, and the oracle advised Atreus to call 
back Th 3 ’'estes. Atreus, who went out in search 
of him, came to king Thesprotus, and as he did 
not find him there, he married his third wife, Pe- 
lopia, the daughter of Thyestes, whom Atreus be- 
lieved to be a daughter of Thesprotus. Pelopia 
was at the time with child by her own father- 
This child, Aegisthus, afterwards slew Atreus 
because the latter had commanded him to slay his 
i own father Tiu^^stes. [Aegisthus.] The treasury 
of Atreus and his sons at Mycenae, which is men- 
tioned by Pausanias, is believed by some to exist 
still ; but tlie ruins which remain are above ground, 
whereas Pausanias speaks of the building as under- 
ground. 

! Atria. [Adria.] 

! Atndes ^ArpeiBris), a descendant of Atreus, 

, especially Agamemnon and Menelaus. 

! Atropatene (’ATpoTrarTjwj), or MediaAtropatia 
; CArpoTraria or -os the N.W. part of 

Media, adjacent to Armenia, named after Atro- 
pates, a native of the country, who, having been 
made its governor by Alexander, founded there a 
kingdom, which long remained independent alike 
of the Seleucidae, the Parthians, and the Romans, 
but was at last subdued by the Parthians. 

Atropates (ATpoTrarTjx), a Persian satrap, fought 
at the battle of Gaugameia, b. c, 331, and after 
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the death of Darius^, was made satrap of Media by 
Aiexjmder. Ilis daughter was married to Per- 
diccas in 324 ; and he received from his father-in- 
law, after Alexander's death, the produce of the 
Oivater iMedia. Jn the NAT. of the country, 
calh.'d after him iMedia Atropatcne, he established 
an independent kingdom, which continued to exist 
do\vB to the time of the emperor Augustus, 

Atropos. [Muieae.] 

Atta, T. Qumtms, a Eoman comic poet, died 
3 . c. 70. His surname Atta was given him from 
a defect in his feet, to which circumstance Horace 
probably alkides (Ep. ii. 1.79)* His plays vvere 
Tery popular, and were acted even in the time of 
Augustus. 

Attaginus ArTrayims)^ son of Phrynon, a 
Theban, betrayed Thebes to Xerxes, b.c. 480. 
After the battle of Plataene (479 ) the other Greeks 
required Attagiiuis to be delivered up to them, but 
he made his escape. 

Att^aa (ArrdAeio, 'ArraAecirtjs or -ar^s). *— ^ 
1. A city of Lydia, formerly called Agroira (Aypo- 
2, ( fMara\ a city on the coast of Pam- 
phylia, near tlie mouth of the river Catandiactes, 
founded ])y Attains LL Pluladelphiis, and subdued 
by the Romans under P. Servilius Isauricus. 

"Attains i^krraXos). 1. A Macedonian, uncle 
of Cleopatra, whom Philip married in b. c. 337. 
At the nuptials of his niece, Attains offered an 
insult to Alexander, and, on the accession of the 
latter, was put to death by his order in Asia Minor, 
whither Philip had previously sent liirn to secure 
the Greek cities to his cause. -“>2. Son of Andro- 
mencs the Styiuphaean, and one of Alexander’s 
officers ; after the death of Alexander (b. g. 323), 
he served under Perdiccas, wlmse sister, Atalante, 
ho liad married ; and after the death of Perdiccas 
(321), he joined Aleetas, Gie brother of Perdiccas 
but xheir united forces were defeated in Pisidia by 
Antigonus in 3*20. ««« 3. Kings of PergamM *‘ — (I.) 
Son of Attains, a brother of Philetaerus, succeeded 
his cousin, Eumenes L, and reigned b. c. 241 — 197. 
He took part with the Romans against Philip and 
the Achaexins. He was a wise and just prince, and 
was distinguished by his patronage of literature. — 
(II.) Suniained Philadc/phus^ 2nd son of Attains L, 
succeeded his brother Eumenes IT., and reigned 
159 — 138, Like his father he was an ally of the 
Homans, and lie also encouraged the arts and 
sciences. — (III.) Sumamed Philomeiai\ son, of 
Eumenes II. and Stratonice, succeeded his uncle 
Attains II., and reigned 1 38 — 133. He is known 
to us chiefly for the extravagance of his conduct 
and the murder of his relations and friends. In 
his will, he made the Romans his heirs ; but his 
kingdom was claimed bj' Aristonicus. [Arlsto- 
nicu.s.]-«» 4. Roman emperor of the West, was 
raised to the throne by Alaric, but was deposed by 
the latter, after a reign of one year (a. d. 469, 41 0), 
on account of his acting without Alaric’s advice. 
— «5. A Stoic philosopher in the reign of Ti- 
berius, was one; of the teachers of the philosopher 
Seneca, who speaks of him in the highest terms. 

Attegiia, a town in Hispania Baetica, of uncer- 
tain site. 

AttMs or Attis fArdis or '^Arris), daughter of 
Cranaus, from whom Attica wms believed, to have 
derived its name. The two birds into which Phi- 
lomele and her sister Procne were metamorphosed, 
were likewise called Attis. 

Attica (j? "ArriK)], sc. yi?), a division of Greece, 
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has the form of a triangle, two sides of which are 
washed by the Aegaean sea, while the third is 
sepamted from Boeotia on the N. by the mountains 
Cithaeron and Fames. Megaris, which bounds it 
on the H.W., was formerly a part of Attica. In 
ancient times it tvas called A c/o and Actico (‘Aten] 
and Axrnni), or the "‘coastland” [Acte], Rom 
which the later form Atiiea is said to have I.eeii 
derived : but according to traditions it derived its 
name from A the daughter of the mythical 
king Cranaus ; and it is not impossible that J tiAca 
may contain the root A« otAih, which we find in 
Aiikis md Ailmae. Attica is divided by many 
ancient writers into 3 districts. 1. The lAtg/tlands 
(if dmfcpia^ also dpen/I; the N.E, ofthe 
country, containing the range of Fames and ex- 
tending S. to the promontory Cynosura : the only 
level part of this district was the small plain of 
Marathon opening to the sea. 2. P/uin (y 
i TTsdias, rb ved lov), the N.W. of the couiitry, in- 
cluded both the plain round Athens and the plain 
round Eleiisis, and extended S. to tlie promontory 
Zoster. 3. The Sccvcoasi District ^repaA/a), 
the S. part of the country, terminating in the pro- 
montory Suninm. Besides these 3 divisions -we 
also read of a 4th, The Midlmid District {gmoyam)^ 
still called Mesogia^ an undulating plain in the 
middle of the country, bounded by M. Pentelicus 
on the N., M. Hymettuson the W., and the sea 
on the E. The "soil of Attica is not very fer- 
tile: the greater part of it is not adapted for 
growing corn ; but it produce.s olives, figs, and 
grapes, especially the 2 former, in great perfection. 
The country is dry: the chief river is the Cejjliis- 
siis, which rises in Fames and Hows through the 
Athenian plain. The abundance of wild flowers 
in the country made the honey of I^I. Hymettns 
very celebrated in antiquity. Excellent marble 
was obtained from the quarries of Pentelicms, 
N.E. of Athens, and a considerable supply of silver 
from the mines of Laurium near Sunium. Tlie 
area of Attica, including the island of Salami?, 
which belonged to it, contained between 700 and 
800 square miles ; and its population in its flou- 
rishing period was probably about 500,000, of 
which nearly 4-5ths were slaves. Attica is said 
to have been originally inhabited by Pelasgians. 
Its most ancient political division was into 12 
independent states, attributed to Cecrops, who 
according to some legends came from Egypt. Sub- 
sequently Ion, the grandson of Hellen, divided the 
people into 4 tribes, Geleontcs<j Hopleies^ A rgades^ 
and Aegicorcs ; and Theseus, who iiuitecl the 1 2 
independent states of Attica into one political Ijody, 
and made Athens the capital, again divided tlie 
nation into 3 classes, the Enpairidae, GvomorL, a. ml 
Demiurgi. Ciisthenes (b. c. 510) abolished the 
old tribes and created 10 ne'w ones, according to a 
geographical division : these tribes wuire suiiuivided 
into 174 demi or townships. (For details, see 
Dkt (f Ant. art. Trihus.) 

Atticus HerMes, TIbMus Claudius, a cele- 
brated Greek rhetorician, born about a. d. 104, at 
Manithon in Attica. He taught rhetoric both at 
Athens and at Rome, and his school was frequented 
by the most distinguished men of the ago. Tiie 
future emperors M. Aurelius and L. Terns were 
among liis pupils, and Antoninus Pius raised him 
to the consulship in 143. He possessed immense 
wealtlu, <*1 -great part of which he spent in enihel- 
lishing Athens. He died at the age of 7 6, in 180, 
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He wrote numerous works, none of which have 
come down to us, with the exception of an oration, 
entitled Hepl itoKirmas^ the genuineness of which, 
however, is very douhtful. It is printed in the 
collections of the Greek orators, and by Fioriilo, 
in Herodis AUiei qtme supersimi., Lips. 1801. 

Atticiis, T. Fompomns, a Roman eques, bom 
at Romey B. c. 100, His proper name after his 
adoption by Q. Gaecilius, the brother of his mother, 
was Q. Gaecilius Pomponianus Atticus. His sur- 
name, Atticus, was given him on account of his 
long residence in Athens and his intimate acquain- 
tance with the Greek language and literature. He 
wms educated along with L. Torquatiis, the yoxinger 
C. Marius, and M. Cicero. Soon after the break- 
ing out of the civil xvar between Marius and Snlla, 
he resolved to take no part in the contest, and ac- 
cordingly removed to Athens. During the re- 
mainder of his life, he kept aloof from all political 
affairs, and thus lived on tlie most intimate terms 
-with the most distinguished men of all parties. 
He was equally the friend of Caesar and Pompey, 
of Brutus and Cassius, of Antony and Augustus ; 
but his most intimate friend was Cicero, whose corre- 
spondence with him, beginning in 68 and contimied 
down to Cicero’s death," is one of the most valuable 
remains of antiquity. He purchased an estate at 
Bu thro turn in Epirus, in which place, as well as at 
Athens and Rome, he spent the greater part of 
his time, engaged in literary pursuits and commer- 
cial undertakings. He died in 32, at the age of 
77, of voluntary starvation, when he found that he 
was attacked by an incurable illness. His wife 
Pilia, to whom he xvas married in 56, when he was 
53 years of age, bore him only one child, a daughter, 
Pompoiiia or Caecilia, whom Cicero sometimes calls 
Attica and Atticula. She was married in the 
life-time of her father to M. Vipsanius Agrippa. 
The sister of Atticus, Pomponia, was married to 
Q. Cicero, the brother of the orator. The life of 
Atticus by Cornelius Nepos is to be regarded rather 
as a panegyric upon an intimate friend, than strictly 
spealving a biography. In philosophy Atticus be- 
longed to the Epicurean sect. lie was tlioronghly 
acquainted xvith the whole circle of Greek and 
Roman literature. So high an opinion was en- 
tertained of his taste and critical acumen, that 
many of his friends, especudly Cicero, -were accus- 
tomed to send him their works for revision and 
correction. None of his own writings have come 
down to us. 

At&a (^Arr^Xas or ’ArTiActs, German, Eizcl^ 
Hungarian, EtMe\ king of the Huns, attained in 
A. D. 434, with his brother Bleda (in German 
Blodel)^ to the sovereignty of all the northern tribes 
between the frontier of Gaul and the frontier of 
China, and to the command of an army of at least 
500,000 barbarians. He gradually concentrated 
upon himself the awe and fear of the whole ancient 
world, which ultimately expressed itself by affixing 
to his name the well-known epithet of “ the Scourge 
of God.*-’ His career divides itself into two parts. 
Tlie first (a. d, 445 — 450) consists of the ravage 
of the Eastern empire between the Euxine and the 
Adriatic and the negotiations with Theodosius IL, 
which followed upon it. They were ended by a 
treaty which ceded to Attila a large territory S. 
of the Danube and an annual tribute. The second 
part of his career was the invasion of the Western 
empire (450 — 452). He crossed the Rhine at 
Stmssburg, but was defeated at Chalons by AStins» 
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and Theodoric, king of the Fisigoths, in 451. He 
then crossed the Alps, and took Aquileia in 45 2, 
after a siege of 3 months, but he did not attack 
Rome, in consequence, it is said, of his interview 
with Pope Leo the Great, He recrossed the Alns 
towards the end of the year, and died in 45, ‘I, un 
the night of his marriage with a beautiful girl, va- 
riously named Hilda, Ildico, Mycolth,by the hur.-t- 
Ing of a blood-vessel. In person Attila was, like 
the Mongolian race in general, a short thickset 
man, of stately gait, with a large head, dark com- 
plexion, flat nose, thin beard, and bald witli the 
exception of a few white hairs, his eyes small, but 
of great brilliancy and quiclcness. 

Attilius. [Atilius.] 

Atiaus. [Accius.] 

Attms or Attus Havius. [Navius.] 

Attms TtilHns. [Tullius.] 

Atma (’Aroypfa). [Assyria.] 

Aturns (Adour'), a river in Aquitania, rises in 
the Pyrenees and flows tiirougli the territory of 
the Tarbelli into the ocean. 

Atynmins {^Atvijlvlos or ’'Aru^aws), son of Zeus 
and Cas.siopea, a beautiful boy, beloved by Sarpe- 
don. Others call him son of Phoenix. 

Atys, Attys, Attes, Attis, or Attin (*'Atuj, 

. Attus, Arris, or Amz/). 1, Son of 

1 Nana, and a beautiful shepherd of the Phrygian 
! town, Celaenae. He was beloved by Cyhele, but 
as he proved unfaithful to heiy he was thrown by 
her into a state of madness, in which he unnianned 
himself. Cybele thereupon changed him into a 
fir-tree, which henceforth became sacred to her, 
and she commanded that, in future, her priests 
should be eunuchs. Such is the account in Ovid 
{Fast. iv. 221), but his story is related differently 
by other writers. Atys was worshipped in the 
temples of Cy bele in common with this goddes.s. 
His worship appeiirs to have been introduced into 
Greece at a comparatively late period. It is pro- 
bable that the mythus of Atys represents the two- 
fold character of nature, the male and female con- 
centrated in one.-— 2. Son of Manes, king of the 
Maeonians, from whose son Lydus, his son and 
successor, the Maeonians were afterwards called 
Lydians.*— 3. A Latin chie£> son of Alba, and 
father of Capys, from whom the Atia Gens derived 
its origin, and from whom Augustus was believed 
to be descended on his mother’s side. — 4. Son of 
Croesus, slain by Adrastus. 

Aufidena (Anfidenas, -atis : Alfidem\ a town 
in Samnium on the river Sagrus. 

Auiidius. 1. Cn., a learned historian, cele- 
brated by Cicero for the equanimity with which 
he bore blindness, was quaestor b. c. 118, tribuiius 
plebis, 114, and finally praetor 108. — 2. T., a 
jurist, quaestor b. c. 86, and afterwards propraetor 
in Asia. — 3. Bassus. [Bassus.] — 4. Xtiirco. 
[Lurco.]— 5. Orestes. [Orestes.] 

Anfidus the principal river of Apulin, 

rises in the Apennmes in the territory of the Hir- 
pini in Samnium, flo ws at first with a rapid current 
(hence violens and ucer, Hor. Carm. iii. 30. 10, 
Sat. i. 1. 58), and then more slowly {stapnu Jujida, 
Sil. Ital. X. 171) into the Adriatic. Vennsia, the 
birth-place of Horace, was on the Aufitdus. 
Attgams. [Acbarus.] 

AngS or Angia {Avyq or AiyAa)., daughter of 
Alewaad Neaera, mm a priestess of Athena, and 
■mother. by Hercules of Tblephus. She after wardb 
iimErfed Temthxas^ kiag of the Mysians. 
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Augeas or Augias (Avy^as or Aw 7 etas), son of 
Pltorbas or Helios (the Sun), and king of the 
Epeaiis in Elis. He had a herd of 3000 oxen, 
Tv^hose stalls had not been cleansed for 30 years. 
It was one of the labours imposed upon Hercules 
bv Eurystheus to cleanse these stalls in one day. 
As a reward the hero was to receive the tenth part 
of the oxen ; but when he had accomplished his 
task by leading the rivers Alpheus and Peneus 
through the stables, Augeas refused to keep his 
promise. Hercules thereupon killed him and his 
sons, with the exception of Phyleus, who was 
placed on the throne of his father. Another tra- 
dition represents Augeas as dying a natural death 
ai an advanced age, and as receiving heroic honours 
from Oxylus. 

Augila {rh Alh/iXa: Ayjilah), an oasis in the 
Great Desert of Africa, about S. of Gyrene, and 
10 daj’s’ journey W« of the Oasis of Ammon, 
abounding in date palms, to gather the fruit of 
which a tribe of the Nasamones, called AugHae 
(Avy'iXai), resorted to the Oasis, which at other 
times was uninhabited. 

Augurinus, Genucius. 1. T., consul b.c. 451, 
and a member of the first decemvirate in the same 
year. — 2. M., brother of the preceding, consul 
445. 

Augurinus, Minucius. 1. M,, consul b.c. 
497 and 491. He took an active part in the de- 
fence of Coriolanus, who was brought to trial in 
491, but was unable to obtain his acquittal. 2. 
h.f consul 458, carried on war against the Aequians, 
and was surrounded hy the enemy on Mt. Algidus, 
but was delivered by\he dictator Cincinnatus. — 
3. Ii., was appointed praefect of the corn-market 
(pmefcdus atmoftae) 439, as the people were suf- 
fering from grievous famine. The ferment occa- 
sioned by the assassination of Sp. Maelius in this 
year was appeased by Augurinus, who is said to 
have gone over to the piebs from the patricians, 
and to have been chosen by the tribunes one of 
their body. Augurinus lowered the price of corn 
in 3 market days, fixing as the maximum an as for 
a modius. The people in their gratitude presented 
him with an ox having its horns gill, and erected 
a statue to his honour outside the PorlkTrigemina, I 
for which every body subscribed an ounce of brass. 

Aixgusta, the name of severaltowns founded or 
colonised by Augustus. 1. A- Asttinca, [ Astu- 
kes.]«2. a. Emerita (Afer7afa), in Lusitania 
on the Anas {Gmdia?ia\ colonised by Augustus 
with the veterans (emeriti) of the 5th and 10th 
legions, was a place of considerable importance. — 
3. A. linna. [Astzgi.]— 4. A.Praetoria {Aosi&% 
a town of the Salassi in Upper Italy, at the foot of 
the Graian and Pennine Alps, colonised by Augus- 
tus with soldiers of the praetorian cohorts. The 
modem town still contains many Roman remains : 
the most important of which axe the town gates and 
a triumphal arch.— 5. A. Eaiiracoritm (Aujsfst), 
the capital of the Hauraci, colonised hj Mu- 
natius Planciis under Augustus, was on the left of 
the Rhine near the modern Raster; the ruins of a 
Roman amphitheatre are still to be seen.— 6. A. 
Suessoniim the capital of the Suessones 

in Gallia Belgica, probably the Noviodwmm of 
Caesar. —T. A. Taurinorum (Turin), more an- 
ciently called Taurasiu, the capital of the Taurini 
on the Po, was an important town in the time of 
Hannibal, and was colonised by Augustus. — 8. 
Treviromm. [TpwEvirlJ — 0. Tricastmorum 
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(Aozzsfe), the capital of the Tricastlni in Gallia 
Narbonensis. — • 10. A. YvildMiQOTViiii (Augsburg), 
capital of Vindelicia or Rliaetia Secunda on the 
Licus (Lech), colonised byDnisus under Augustus, 
after the conquest of Rhaetia, about b. c. 14. 

AugustiBUS, Aureilus, usually called St. 
Attgustine, the most illustrious of the Latin 
fathers, ’ivas born A, i>. 354, at Tagaste, an in- 
land town in Nuraidia. His mother was a sin- 
cere Christian, who exerted herself in training up 
her son in the practice of piety, but for a long time 
without effect. He studied rhetoric at Cartilage, 
where he embraced the Manichaean heresy, to 
which he adhered for 9 years. He afterw'ai-ds be- 
came a teacher of rhetoric at Carthage, but in 383 
he w^ent to Italy, and in Milan was led by the 
preaching and conversation of Ambrose to abandon 
his Manichaean errors and embrace Christianity. 
He was baptized by Ambrose in 387, and then re- 
turned to Africa, where he passed the next 3 years 
in seclusion, devoting himself to religious exercises. 
In 391 he was ordained a priest by Valerius, then 
bishop of Hippo, and in 395 he was ordained 
bishop of Hippo. His history, from the time of 
his elevation to the see of Hippo, is so closely im- 
plicated with the Donatistic and Pelagian contro- 
versies, that it \vouId be impracticable to pursue 
its details within our limits. He died at Hippo in 
430, when the city ivas besieged by the Vandals. 
Of his numerous works the 2 most interesting are : 
1. His Confessions, in 13 books, Avritten in 397, con- 
taining an account of his early life. 2. De dvitaie 
Dei, in 22 books, commenced about 413, and not 
finished before 426. The first 10 books contain a 
refutation of the various systems of false religion, 
the last 1 2 present a systematic view of the true 
religion. — The best 'edition of the collected works 
of Augustine is the Benedictine, 11 vols. fol. Paris, 
1079—1700. 

AngULStobona (Troyes), afterwards called Tri-' 
cassac, the capital of the Tricasii or Tricasses in 
Gallia Lugdunensis. 

Augnstodunum. [Bibracte.] 
Augustonemetnm. [Arverni.] 
Augustoritnm. [Lemo vices.] 

Augusttis, the first Roman emperor, was born on 
the 2Aird of September, b. c. 63, and was the son 
ofC. Octavius by Atki, a daughter of Julia, the 
sister of C. Julius Caesar. His original name w'as 
C. Octavius, and, after his adoption by his great- 
uncle, C. Julius Caesar Octavianus, but for the 
sake of brevity we shall call him Augustus, though 
this was only a title given him by the senate and 
the people in 27, to express their veneration for 
him. Augustus lost his father at 4 years of age, 
but his education Avas conducted Avith great care 
by his grandmother Julia, and by his mother 
and step-father, L. Marcius Philippus, Avhom his 
mother married soon after his father’s death, 
C. Julius Caesar, ayIjo liad no male issue, also 
Avatched over his education Avith solicitude. He 
joined his uncle in Spain in 45, in the campaign 
against the sons of Pompey, and in the course of 
the same year was sent by Caesar to Apollonia in 
lllyricum, Avhere some legions Avere stationed, that 
he might acquire a more thorough practical training 
in military afiairs, and at the same time prosecute 
his studies. He was at Apollonia, when the 
news reached him of his uncle’s murder at Rome 
in March 44, and he forthwith set out for Italy, 
accompanied by Agrippa and a feAv other friends. 
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On landing near Brnndiisium at tlie beginning of 
April, be beard that Caesar bad adopted bim in 
bis testament and made bim bis heir. He now 
assumed tbe name of Caesar, and was so saluted 
hj tbe troops. On reaching Rome about tbe 
beginning of May be demanded notbing but the 
private property* wbicb Caesar bad left bim, but 
declared that he was resolved to avenge tbe 
murder of bis benefactor. Tbe state of parties at j 
Rome was most perplexing ; and one cannot but j 
admire the extraordinary tact and prudence which i 
Augustus displayed, and tbe skill with which a 
youth of barely 20 contrived to blind tbe most ex- 
perienced statesmen in Rome, and eventually to 
carry all his designs into effect. Augustus bad to 
contend against the republican party as well as 
against Antony ; for the latter foresaw that Au- 
gustus would Stand in the way of bis views, and 
had therefore attempted, though without success, 
to prevent Augustus from accepting the inheritance 
which his uncle had left him. Augustus, there- 
fore, resolved to crush Antony first as the more 
dangerous of his two enemies, and accordingly 
made overtures to the republican party. Thcwse 
were so well received, especially ’when 2 legions 
'went over to him, that the senate conferred upon 
him the title of praetor, and sent him with the 2 
consuls of the year, C. Vibius Pansa and A. Hir- 
tius, to attack Antony, who was besieging B. 
Bratus in Mutina. Antony was defeated and ob- 
liged to fly across the Alps ; and the death of the 
2 consuls gave Augustus the command of all their 
troops. The senate now became alarmed, and 
determined to prevent Augustus from acquiring 
further power. But he soon showed that he did 
not intend to become the senate’s servant. Sup- 
ported by his troops he marched upon Rome and 
demanded the consulship, which tbe terrified senate 
was obliged to give him. He was elected to the 
office along with Q. Pediiis, and the murderers of 
tbe dictator were outlawed. He now marched 
into the N. of Italy, professedly against Antony, 
who had been joined by Lepidiis, and who was 
descending from the Alps along with the latter at 
the head of 17 legions. Augustus and Antony 
now became reconciled ; and it was agreed that 
the empire should he divided between Augustus, 
Antony, and Lepidus, under the title of triumviH 
rd pvhlicae constiimndae^ and that this arrangement 
should last for the next 5 years. They published 
a proscripiio or list of all their enemies, whose lives 
were to he sacrificed and their property confiscated : 
upwards of 2000 equites and 300 senators were put 
to death, among whom was Cicero. Soon afterwards 
Augustus and Antony crossed over to Greece, and 
defeated Brutus and Cassius at the decisive battle 
of Philippi in 42, by which the hopes of the re- 
publican party were ruined. The triumvirs there- 
upon made a new division of the provinces. Lepidus 
obtained Africa, and Augustus returned to Italy to 
reward his veterans with the lands he had pro- 
mised them. Here a new war awaited him (41), 
excited by Fulvia, tbe wife of Antony. She was 
supported by L. Antonius, tbe consul and brother 
of the triumvir, who threw himself into the forti- 
fied town of Perusia, which Augustus succeeded in 
taking in 40. Antony now made preparations for 
war, hut the opportune death of Fulvia led to a 
reconciliation between the triumvirs, who concluded 
a peace at Brundusium. A new division of the 
provinces tvas again made: Augustus obtained all. 
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the parts of the empire W. of the town of Scodra 
in Illyricum, and Antony the E. provinces, while 
Italy was to belong to them in common. Antony 
married Octavia, the sister of Augustus, in order to 
cement their alliance. In 39 Augustus concluded 
a peace with Sex. Ponipey, whose fleet gave him 
the command of the sea, and enabled him to pre- 
vent com from reaching Rome- But this peace 
was only transitoiy. As long as Pompey was im 
dependent, Augustus could not hope to obtain the 
dominion of the West, and he therefore eagerlv 
availed himself of the pretext that Pompey allowed 
piracy to go on in the Mediterranean, for the pur- 
pose of declaring war against him. In 3G tbe 
contest came to a final issue. The fleet of Augus- 
tus, under the command of M. Agrippa, gained a 
decisive victory over that of Pompey, who aban- 
doned Sicily and fled to Asia. Lepidus, who had 
landed in Sicily to support Augustus, was impatient 
of the subordinate part which he had hitherto 
played, and claimed the island for himself ; but he 
was easily subdued by Augustus, stripped of liis 
power, and sent to Rome, where he resided for the 
remainder of his life, being allo^ved to retain the 
dignity of pontifex maximus. In 35 and 34 Au- 
gustus was engaged in war with the Illyrians and 
Dalmatians. Meantime, Antony had repudiated 
Octavia, and had alienated tbe minds of tbe Roman 
I people by bis arbitrary and arrogant proceedings 
I in the East. Augustus found that the Romans 
I were quite prepared to desert his rival, and ac- 
j cordingly in 32 the senate declared waiv against 
I Cleopatra, for Antony was looked upon only as her 
I infatuated slave. The remainder of the year was 
occupied by preparations for war on both sides. In 
the spring of 31 Augustus passed over to Epirus, 
and in September in tbe same year bis fleet gained 
a brilliant victory over Anton 3 ^’s near tbe promon- 
tory of Actium in Acarnania. In the following 
year (30) Augustus sailed to Egypt. Antony and 
Cleopatra, who had escaped in satety from Actium, 
put an end to their lives to avoid foiling into the 
bands of tbe conqueror ; and Augustus now became 
the undisputed master of tbe Roman world. lie 
returned to Rome in 29, and after restoring order 
in all parts of tbe government lie proposed in tbe 
senate to lay down his powers, but pi'etended to be 
prevailed upon to remain at the head of affairs for 
10 years longer. This plan ■was afterwards re- 
peated several times, and be apparently allowed 
himself to he always persuaded to retain his po’U'-er 
either for 10 or 3 j’ears more. He declined all 
honours and distinctions which were calculated to 
remind the Romans of kingly power ; but be ac- 
cepted in 33 the imperitim proemsuhre and the 
irihumiia potestas for life, bv" which liis inviolabi- 
lity w'as legally established, while by the imperium 
proconsulare he became tbe highest authority in all 
the Roman provinces. On tbe death of Lepidus 
in 12 he became pontifex maximus ; but though 
he had thus united in his own person all tbe great 
offices of state, yet he was too prudent to show to 
the Romans hj' any display of authority that be 
was the sole master. He had no ministers, in our 
sense of the word ; but on state matters, which he 
did not choose to be discussed in public, he con- 
sulted his personal friends, C. Cilnius Maecenas, 
M. Vipsanius Agrippa, M. Valerius Messalla Cor- 
yinus, and Asinius Pollio. The people retained 
their republican privileges, though they were mere 
forms: the^^ still met in their assemblies, and 
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e^c^cLed cnnsiils and other magistrates j but only 
sacji persons were elected as had been proposed or 
recontiaended by the emperor. The almost unin- 
terrupted festivities, games, distribations of corn, 
and the like, made the people forget the. sub- 
stance of their republican freedom, and obey con- 
tentedly their new ruler. The wars of Augustus 
were not aggressive, but were chiefly imdertaken 
to protect the frontiers of the Roman dominions. 
IMo-st of them were carried on by his relations and 
friends, but be conducted some of them in person. 
Thus, in -7, be attacked tbe warlike Cantabri and 
Astures in Spain, whose subjugation, however, was 
not completed till 1£) by Agrippa. In 21 Augustus 
travelled through Sicily and Greece, and spent the 
winter following at Samos. Next year (20) he 
went to Syria., where he received from Pbraates, 
the Partlnan monarch, the standards and prisoners 
which bad been taken from Crassiis and Antony. 
In IG the Romans suffered a defeat on the Lower 
Biline by some German tribes ; whereupon Augus- 
tus went himself to Gaul, and spent 4 j^ears there^ 
to regulate the govenmientof that province, and to 
make the necessary preparations for defending it 
against tbe Germans. In 0 he again went to Gau), 
where he received German ambassadors, who sued 
for pence ; and from this time forward, he does not 
appear to have again taken any active jmrt in the 
wars that were carried on. Those in Germany 
were tbe most formidable, and lasted longer than 
the reign of Augustus. He died at Nola, on the 
2.9th of August, A. D. 14, at tbe age of 7G. Augus- 
tus Avas first married, though only nominally, to 
Clodia, a daiigh ter of Clodius and Fill via. His 2nd 
wife, Scribonia, bore him his only daughter, Julia. 
His 3rd wife w'as Livia Drusilla, the wife of Tibe- 
rius Nero. Augustus had at first fixed on M. 
JMarcellus as his successor, the son of his sister 
Octavia, who ivas married to his daughter Julia, 
After his death Julia was married. to Agidppa, and 
her 2 sons, Caius and Lucius Caesar, were now 
destined by Augustus as his successors. On the 
death of these 2 youths, Augustus was persuaded to 
adopt Tiberius, the son of Livia, and to make him 
his colleague and successor, [TlBBitius.] 

AngTistiilns, Romulus, last Roman emperor of 
the West, was placed upon the throne by his father 
Orestes (a. d. 475), after the latter had deposed 
the emperor Julius Nepos. In 4 Orestes was 
defeated by Odoacer and put to death : Bomulus 
Augustulus was allowed to live, but was deprived 
of the sovereignty. 

Auierci, a powerful Gallic people dwelling be- 
tween the Sequana (Seim) and the Liger (Loire)^ 
were divided into 3 great tribes, 1. AEburo- 
vices, near the coast on the left bank of tbe Seine 
in the modem Normandy : their capital ivas Me- 
dioianura, afterwards called Eburovices {Evreux). 
“-“2, A. Cenomani, S.W. of the preceding near 
the Liger : their capital was Subdinnum {le Mans), 
At an early period some of the Cenomani crossed 
the Alps and settled in Upper Italy.— 3. A. Bran- 
novices, E. of the Cenomani near the Aedui, 
whose clients they were. DiaUinies men* 

tioned by Caesar are said by Ptolemy to have, been 
likewise a branch of the Auierci. 

^ Aulis (AuAfy), a harbour in Bmotia on the Eii- 
ripus, where the Greek fleet assembled before saii- 
ing against Troy : it had a temple of Artemis, 
AuLon {kvAcau : AvAaviTn^s), 3, A district and 
town on the borders of Elis and Messenia, with a 
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Aemple.of Aesculapius, rvlio lienee had the surname 
2. A town in Chalcidice in Macedonia, 
on the Strymonic gulf— 3. (Afe/owe), a fertile 
valley near Tarentum celebrated for its wine (ami^ 
cu$ Aulon feriili Baeclio^ Hor. Carm. il. 6. 18). 

Auranitis (Khpavms : Ilaurcm)^ a district S. of 
: Damascus and E. of Ituraea and Batanaea, on the 
E. side of the Jordan, belonging either to Palestine 
or to Arabia. 

Auxea Ghersonesus (i Xpva-^ Xc-pff6y7](ros), the 
name given by the late geographers to the Afala?/. 
Peninsula , They also mention an Aurea Regio 
beyond the Ganges, which is supposed to be tlie 
country round Hw. 

Aurelia, the wife of C. Julius Caesar, by rvhom 
she became the mother of C. Julius Caesar, the 
dictator, and of 2 daughters. She carefully 
watched over the education of her children, and 
always took a lively interest in. the success of her 
son. She died in B. c. 54, while Caesar was in 
Gaul. 

Aurelia Creus, plebeian, of which the most im- 
portant members are given under their fiiinily 
names. Cotta, Orestes, and Scaitrus. 

Aurelia Orestilla, a beautiful but profligate 
woman, whom Catiline married. As Aurelia at 
first objected to marry him, because he had a 
groum-up son by a former marriage, Catiline is 
said to have killed his own offspring in order to 
remove this impediment to their union. 

Aurelia Via, the great coast road from Rome to 
Transalpine Gaul, at first extended no further than 
Pisae, hut was afterwards continued along the 
coast to Genua and Forum Julii in Gaul. 
Aureliani. [Gknabuhi.] 

Aurelianus, Roman emperor, a. d. 270 — 275, 
was horn about a. n. 212, at Sirmium in Pannonia. 
He entered the army as a common soldier, and by 
his extraordinary bravery ivas raised to offices of 
trust and lionoiir by Valerian and Claudius II. 
On the death of the latter, he was elected emperor 
by the legions at Sirmium. His reign presents a 
succession of brilliant exploits, which restored for a 
while their ancient lustre to the arms of Rome. 
He first defeated the Goths and Vandals, who had 
crossed the Danube, and were ravaging Pamionia. 
He next gained a great victory over the Alemaimi 
and other German tribes ; but they succeeded 
notwithstanding in crossing the Alps. Near 
Placentia they defeated the Romans, hut were 
eventually overcome by Aurelian in two decisive 
engagements in Umbria. After crushing a for- 
midable conspiracy at Rome, Aurelian next turned 
his arms against Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, whom 
he defeated, took prisoner, and carried with him to 
Rome. [Zenobia ] On his return to Italy lie 
marched to Alexandria and put Firmus to death, 
who had assumed the title of emperor. He then 
proceeded to the West, w'here Gaul, Britain, and 
Spain were still in the hands of Tetriciis, who had 
been declared emperor a short time before the 
death of Gallienus. Tetricus surrendered to Au- 
relian in a battle fought near Chalons. [Tetricus.] 
The emperor now devoted his attention to domestic 
improvements and reforms. Many works of public 
utility were commenced : the most important of all 
ivas the erection of a new line of strongly fortified 
walls, embracing a much more ample circuit than 
the old ones, which had long since fallen into min ; 
but this vast plan was not completed until the 
reign of Probus. After a short residence in the 
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cifr, Anrelian Tisited the provinces on the Baniihe. acted with; the greatest cleniencr j none of the ac- 
Hc now entirely ahandoned Dacia, which had complices of Cassius w'ercf put to death, and to 
been first conquered by Trajan, and made the establish perfect confidence in all, he ordered the 
S. bank of the Danube, as in tlie time of Au- papers of Cassius to he destro\*ed withoizt siifiering 
giistus, the hoimdary of the empire. A large force them to be read. During this expedition, Faustina, 
was now collected in Thrace in preparation for an w'ho had accompanied her husband, died, according 
expedition against the Persians; but while the to some her own hands. Aurelius returned to 
emperor was on the march between Heraclea and Rome towards the end of 176 ; but in 178 he set 
Dyzantium, he was killed by some of his officers, out again for Germany, where the Marcomamii 
They had been induced to conspire against him by and their confederates had again renewed the war, 
a certain Mnestheus, the freedman of the emperor He gained several victories over them, but died in 
and Ihs private secretary, who had betraj'ed his the middle of the war on March l/ th, 180, in 
trust, and fearful of punishment, had, by means of Pannonui, either at Vindobona (Viemia) or at Sir- 
forged documents, organised the conspiracy. mium, in the 59th year of his age and 20tk of his 

Anrelianus, Oaejms or Coelius, a very cele- reign. — The leading feature in the character of 
brated Latin physician, was a native of Nnmidia, M. Aiu-eliiis was his devotion to philosophy and 
and probably lived in the 4th century after Christ, literature. When only- 12 years old, he adopted 
Of his wTitings we possess 3 hooks 0?z Acute the dress and practised the austerities of the 
iJiaeascs “ Ceiemm Passioniim,” (or De Morhis Stoics, and he continued throiigliout his life a 
Acutis,-’) and 5 books On Chroziic Diseases^ warm adherent and a bright ornament of the Stoic 
Tardanim Passionum” (or “ De Morhis Chroni- philosophy. We still possess a tvork by M. Au- 
eis"’). Edited by Amman, Amstel. 1709. relius, written in the Greek language, and entitled 

M. Aureims Antonimis, Roman emperor, a. n. Ta ets eavrhu^ or Meditations, in 12 books. It is 
161 — 180, commonly called ‘‘the philosopher,” a sort of common-place book, in w'lrich were regis- 
was born at Rome on the 20th of April, a. d- 121. tered fi’ora time to time the thoughts and feelings of 
He was adopted by Antoninus Pius immediately the author upon moral and religious topics, without 
after the latter had "been himself adopted by Ha- an attempt at order or arrangement. > No remains 
drian, received the title of Caesar, and married of antiquity present a nobler view of philosophical 
Faustina, the daughter of Pius (138). On the heathenism. The best edition of the Meditations 
death of the latter in 161, he succeeded to the is by Gataker, Cantab. 1652, and Lond. 1697.— 
throne, Imt he admitted to an equal share of the The chief and perhaps the only stain upon the 
sovereign power L. Ceioniiis Coramodus, who had memory of Aurelius is his 2 persecutions of the 
been adopted >>y Pius at the same time as Marcus Christians ; in the former of ■which, 166, the mar- 
himself. The two emperors henceforward bore tyrdom of Polycarp occurred, and in the latter, 
respectively the names of M. Aurelius Antoninus 177, that of Irenaeus. — Aurelius was succeeded 
and L. Aurelius Verus. Soon after their accession by his jon Commodus. 

Verus was despatched to the Ecist, and for 4 years AureEus Victor. [Victor.] 

(a. d. 162 — 165) carried on war ^vith great sue- Aureolus, one of the TJibii/ Ttfra7its 260 

cess against Vologeses ITT., king of Parthia, over — 267), who assiuned the title of Augustus during 

whom his lieutenants, especially Avidins Cassius, the feeble lade of Galiienus. Aureoluswvas pro- 

gained many victories. At the conclusion of the claimed emperor by the legions of Illyria in 26‘7, 

war both emperors triumphed, and assumed the and made himself master of N. Italy, hut he 

titles of Armeniaeus, Parthicus Maximus, and was defeated and slain in battle in 268, by Clau- 

Medieus. Meantime Italy -was threatened by the dius II., the successor of Galiienus. 

numerous tribes dwelling along the northern limits Aurora. [Eos.] 

of the empire, from the sources of the Danube to Auruuci. [Italia.] 

tlie Illyrian border. Both emperors set out to en- Aurunculeliis Cotta. [Cotta.] 

counter the foe ; and the contest with the northern Ausa. [Ausetani.] 

nations wms continued with vzirying success during Ausci or Auscii, a powerful people in Aqiiita- 
tfio whole life of M. Aurelius, whose head-quarters nia, who possessed tlie Latin, franchise : their 
■were generally fixed in Pannonia. After the death capital was called ClimbeiTum or Elimberrum, also 
of Verus in 169, Aurelius prosecuted the war Augusta and Ausci (now Azm/i). 
against the Marcomanni with gi'eat success, and in Ausetani, a Spanish people in the modern Ca- 
conseqiience of his victories over them he assumed talonia; their capital w-as Ausa (Vigue). 
in 172 the title of Germanieus, ■which he also con- Ausou {Ai7<ro>v\ son of Ulysses and Calypso or 
ferrod upon his son Commodus, In 174 he gained Circe, from whom the country of the Auruncans 
a decisive victory over the Quadi, mainly through was believed to have been called Ausonia. 
a violent storm, \vhich threw the barbarians into Ausones, Ausonia. [Itax^ia.] 

confusion. This storm is said to have been owing to Ausonius, Decimus Magnus, a Roman poet, 

the prayers of a legion chiefly composed of Chris- born at Burdigala {Bourdmux), about a. i>. 310, 
tiaus. It has given rise to a famous controversy taught grammar and rhetoric with such reputation 
among the historians of Christianity upon what is at his native town, that he was appointed tutor of 
commonly termed the Miracle of the Thundering Gratian, son of the emperor Valentinian, and was 
Legion. The Marcomanni and the other northern afterwards raised to the highest honours of the 
barbarians concluded a peace with Aurelius in state.. He was appointed by Gratian praefectus of 
.175, who forthwith set out for the East, where Latium, of Libya, and of Gaul, and in 379 was 
Avidins Cassius, urged on by Faustina, the un- elevated to the consulship. After the death of 
worthy wife of Aurelius, had risen in rebellion and Grarian, in 383, he retired from public life, and 
proclaimed himself emperor. But before Aurelius ended-- his days in a country retreat near Bourdeaux, 
reached the East, Cassius had been slain by his ■ perha|ifS.;ahoiiit 390'. It is most probable that he 
own officers. On his arrival in the East, Aurelius ■'wm a. Christian and not a heathen. His extans 
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works are — 1* Epigrammaium Liher^ a collection 
of 150 epigrams. % ^/ 2 e 7 ? 2 ms. contaimng an ac- 
count of the business and proceedings of a day. 
3. Famiialia^ a series of short poems addressed to 
friends and relations on their decease. 4. Profes- 
sores, notices of the Professors of Bourdeaux. 5. 
Epitaplua Heroim, epitaphs on the heroes who fell | 
in the Trojan war and a few others, d. A metrical 
catalogue of the first 1*2 Caesars. 7. Tetrasticlia, 
on the Caesars from J iilius to Elagahalus. 8. Clarae 
Ifrhes, the praises of 14 illustrious cities. 9. Ludus 
Septem Sapientum, the doctrines of the 7 sages ex- 
pounded by each in his own person, 10. Idyllia, 
a collection of 20 poems. 11, Edoganwn, short 
poems connected with the Calendar, &c. 12. Epi- 
siolae, 25 letters, some in verse and some in prose. 

1 3. Graiiarum Actio pro Conmlatu, in prose, ad- 
dressed to Gratian. 14. Periocliae, short argu- 
ments to each book of the Iliad and Odyssey, 15. 
Tres Praefatiunculae. — Of these works the Idyls 
have attracted most notice, and of them the most 
pleasing is the Mosella, or a description of the 
river Moselle. Ausonius possesses skill in versifi- 
cation, but is destitute of all the higher attributes 
of a poet. The best edition of his complete works 
is hyTolIius, Amstel, 1671. 

Auster, called Nohts (Noros) by the Greeks, 
the S. wind or strictly the S.W. wind, is personi- 
fied as the god of the S. wind, son of Astraeus and 
Eos. It frequently brought with it fogs and rain ; 
but at certain seasons of the year it was a dry 
sultry wind (hence called plumbeus Auster, Hor. 
Sat, ii. 6. 18), injurious both to man and to vege- 
tation, the Sirocco of the modern Italians. 

Autariatae (Avrapiarai), an Illyrian people in 
the Dalmatian mountains, extinct in Strabo’s time. 

Autesiodorum, -trum (Auxerre),!%town of the 
Senones in Gallia Lugdunensis. 

AtttesioE {Au 7 eo-lcav), son of Tisamenus, father 
of Theras and Argia, left Thebes at the command 
of an oracle, and joined .the Dorians in Pelopon- 
nesus. 

Antochtliones (avTox^op^s). [Aborigines.] 

Autololes, or -ae (AvroXoKai), a Gaetulian tribe 
on the W. coast of Africa, S. of the Atlas moun- 
tains, 

Autolycns (Avt6\vkos)* 1. Son of Hermes 
and Chione, father of Anticlga, and thus maternal 
grandfather of Ulysses. He lived on mount Par- 
nassus, and v;a3 renowned for his cunning and rob- 
beries. Ulysses, when staying with him on one 
•occasion, was wounded by a boar on Parnassus, 
and it was by the scar of this wound that he was 
recognized by his aged nurse, when he returned 
from Troy. — S. A Thessalian, son of Deimachus, 
one of the Argonauts, and the founder of Sinope.— 
3. A mathematician of Pitane in Aeolis, lived 
about B.C. 340, and wrote 2 astronomical treatises, 
which are the most ancient existing specimens of 
the Greek mathematics. L On the Motion of the 
Sphere (r‘€p\ Ktpovp^vrjs (Tfpeupas)^ 2. On the nsings 
and setthigs of Urn fixed stars {-rrepl iinroKw ndi 
bbffeoip). Edited by Dasypodius in his 
Eoctrinjie Proposiiiones, AfgenU 157% 

Automala (ra AvropaXa), a fortified place on 
the Groat ^SjTtis in N. Africa. 

Automedon 1, Son of Diores, 

the charioteer and companion of Achilles, and, 
after the death of the latter, the companion of his 
son Pyrrhus. Hence Automedon is the name of: 
any skilful charioteer. iClc. pro Moso, Am, 35 ;' 
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Juv. 1 6!.)— 2. Of Gyzicus, a Greek poet, 12 of 
whose epigrams are in the Greek Anthology, lived 
in the reign of Nerva, a. d. 96 — 98. 

Autbmoli (Aur5fioAoi), as a proper name, was 
applied to the Egyptian soldiers, who were said to 
have deserted from Psamraetichus into A ethiopia, 
where they founded the kingdom of Meroe. 

AutonoS (AvtopSt}), daughter of Cadmus and 
Harmonia, wife of Aristaeus, and mother of Ac- 
taeon. With her sister Agave, she tore Pentheus 
to pieces in their Bacchic fury: her tomb was 
shown in the territory of Megara. 

Autrigones, a people in Hispania Tarraconensis 
between the ocean (Bay of Biscay) and the upper 
course of the Iberus : their chief town was Fla- 
VIOBRIGA. 

Autronitis PaetTis. [Paetus,] 

Auxesia (Aif|77flrla), the goddess who grants 
growth and prosperity to the fields, honbured at 
Troezen and Epidaums, was another name for 
Persephone. Damia, who was honoured along 
with Auxesia at Epidaurus and Troezen, was only 
another name for Demeter. 

Auximxim (Auxiraas, -atis : Osimo), an impor- 
tant town of Picenum in Italy, and a Roman colony, 

Anxume or Ax- (Ay^ou/tTj, or ^A^dg-rj, and other 
forms : Av^avpirat, or ’A^wgirat, &c. ; Axum, Rir. 
S.W. of Ai/owa),the capital of a powerful kingdom 
in Ethiopia, to the S. E. of Meroe, in Hahesh or 
Abyssinia, which either first arose or first became 
known to the Greeks and Romans in the early 
part of the 2nd century of our aera. It gre w upon 
the decline of the kingdom of Meroe’, and ex- 
tended beyond the Straits of Bah-el- Mandeb into 
Arabia. Being a mountainous region, watered by 
the numerous upper streams of the Astaboras and 
Aatapus, and intersected by the caravan routes 
from the interior of Africa to the Red Sea and the 
Gulf of Bab-el-Mandeh, the country possessed 
great internal resources and a flourishing com- 
merce. 

Auzea, or -ia, or Audia {Sur-Gitzlan or Hamza, 
Ru.), a city in the interior of Mauretania Cae- 
sariensis ; a Roman colony under M. Aurelius 
Antoninus. 

Avalitea {AvaXirips', Zeilali), an emporium in 
S. Aethiopia, on a bay of the Erythraean Sea, 
called Avilites Sinus (*A. K6kTros), probably the 
Gidf of Bah-el-Mandeh, or its innennost part,"S. of 
the Straits. A people, Avalitae, ai*e also mentioned 
in these parts. 

Avaxleum. [Bituriges.] 

Avella. [Abeila.] 

Ax&jAq {Avignon), a town of the Cavares in 
Gallia Narhonensis on the left bank of the Rhone. 

AveniSciim (A 1 ;c«c/^cs), the chief town of the 
Helvetii, and subsequently a Roman colony with 
the name Pia Flavia Constans Emerita, of which 
ruins are still to be seen in the modern town. 

Aveatmensis, Geimcitis. 1. L,, consul b. c. 
365. and again 362, was killed in battle against 
the Hemicans in the latter of these years, and his 
army routed. —2. Ca., consul 363, 

AveatXRiis, son of Hercules and the priestess 
Rhea. 

AyentiEus Moas. [Roma.] 

Averaas lacus (v ’'Aopvos Kigvn : logo Aver- 
no), a lake close to the promontory which nins out 
into the sea between Cumae and Puteoli, This 
lake fills the crater of an extinct volcano ; it is cir- 
cular, about mile in circumference, is very deep^ 
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and is surrounded by liigli banks, winch in anti-* 
qnity were covered by a gloomy forest sacred to 
Hecate. From its W'aters mephitic vapours arose, 
which are said to have killed the birds that at- 
tempted to fly over it, from which circumstance its 
Greek name was supposed to be derived (from a 
priv. and opvis). Tlie lake was celebrated in my- 
thology on account of its connection with the lower 
worli On its banks dwelt the Cimmerians in 
constant darkness, and near it was the cave of the 
Ciimaean Sibyl, through which Aeneas descended 
to the lower world. Agrippa, in the time of 
Augustus, cut down the forest which surrounded 
thelake, and connected the latter %vith the Lu- 
crine lake ; he also caused a tunnel to be made 
from the lake to Cumae, of which a considerable 
part remains and is known under the name of 
Grotfa di Sibylla, The Lucrine lake was filled up 
by an eruption in 1530, so that Avernus is again a 
separate lake. 

Avianus, Flai^Tis, the author of 42 Aesopic 
fables in Latin elegiac verse, which are of very 
little merit both as respects the matter and the 
The date of Avianus is uncertain ; he 
probably lived in the 3rd or 4th century of the 
Christian aera. — Editions. By Cannegieter, Amstel. 
1731 ; by Nodell, Amstel. 1787 ; and by Lachmann, 
Berol. 1845. 

Avienus, Kufas Festus, a Latin poet towards 
the end of the 4th century of the Christian aera. 
His poems are chiefly descriptive, and are some of 
the best specimens of the poetry of that age. His 
works are : — 1. Descripiio Orbis Terrae, also called 
MeAaphrasis Periec/eseos Dionysii^m 1 394 hexameter 
lilies, derived directly from the Tr^pt'i}yr}cris of 
Dionysius, and containing a succinct account of the 
most remarkable objects in the physical and poli- 
tical geography of the known world. — 2. Ora 
Maritima, a fragment in 703 lambic trimeters, 
describing the shores of the Mediterranean from 
Marseilles to Cadiz. — 3. Aratea Phaenomma,^2X\^ 
Aratca Fropnostiu^ both in Hexameter verse, the 
first containing 1325, the second 552 lines, being 
a paraphrase of the two works of Aratus. The 
poems are edited by Wernsdorf, in his Poctae 
Liitini Minor&s., vol. v. pt. ii., which, however, does , 
not include the Aratea. ! 

Aviones, a people in the N. of Germany, whose 
position is uncertain. 

Avitus, Alphius, a Latin poet under Augustus 
and Tiberius, the fragments of some of whose 
poems are preserved in the Anihologia Latina, 
Avitus, Cluentius. [Cluentius.] 

Avitus, M. Maecilius, emperor of the West, 
was raised to the throne hy the assistance of 
Theodoric IL king of the Visigoths in a. d. 455 ; 
but, after a year’s reign, was deposed by Ricimer. 

Axenus. [Euxinus Pontus.] 

Axia {Castell d^Asso), a fortress in the territory 
of Tarquinii in Etruria. 

Axiou son of Phegeus, brother of 

Temenus, along with whom he killed Alcraaeon. 

Axiothea (’A|to0ea), a maiden of Phlius, who 
came to Athens, and putting on male attire, was 
for some time a hearer of Plato, and afterwards of 
Speusippus. 

Axius, 0,., an intimate friend of Cicero and 
Varro, one of the speakers in the 3d book of 
Varro’s Pe Ro Rustiea. 

Axius (*'A^£os: Wardar or PariAm), ..the 
chief river in Macedonia, rises in Mt, Scardns, re* 
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ceives many affluents, of which the most important 
is the Erigon, and flows S.E. through Macedonia 
into the Thermaic gulf. As a river-god, Axius 
begot by Peribbea a son Pelegon, the father of 
Asteropaeus. 

AxSna (A ism), a river in Gallia Belgica, which 
falls into the Isara (Oise), 

Axtme. [Atjxume.] 

Azan (Af'dr), son of Areas and the nymph 
Erato, brother of Aphidas and Elatus. The part 
of Arcadia which he received from his father was 
called Jx:ama : it was on the borders of Elis. 

Azani (A^avoi : 'A^avirris), a town of Phrj’gia, 
on the river Rhyndacus, and 20 miles S.W. of 
Cotyaeium (ICmtayah). The ruins of columns, 
capitals, and other architectural fragments are scat- 
tered over the ground. There are also the remains 
of a splendid temple, and of a theatre. This an- 
cient site was discovered by Mr. KeppeL 

Azania or Barbaria CA(apia, 'Bap^apia . : AJan), 
the region on the E. coast of Africa, S. of Aromata 
Pr, (C. Guardafui), as far as Rhaptum Pr. (C. 
Formosa 9) 

Azenia CAC-qpia: ’'ACwt^^s), a demus in the 
S.W. of Attica, near Suninm, belonging to the 
tribe Hippothoontis. 

Azeus (’ACebs), son of Clymenus of Orchome- 
nos, brother of Erginiis, Stratius, Arrhon, and Py- 
leus, father of Actor and grandfether of Astyoche. 

Azonxs or Azorium (’'Af’wpos, "A^dpiou : *Afw- 
pirri's, ^A^otpidriis, *Af«pe5s), a town in the N. of 
Thessaly, on the W. slope of Olympus, formed, with 
Doliche and Pythium, the Perrhaebian Tripolis. 

Azotus C^ACoyrosi ^A^drios: Ashdod or Ash-- 
doud), a city of Palestine, near the sea-coast, 9 miles 
N.E. of Ascalon. It was one of the free cities of 
the Philistines, which were included within the 
portion of the tribe of Judah. 


B. 

Babrins (BdSpios), a Greek poet, probably in 
the time of Augustus, turned the fables of Aesop 
into verse, of which only a few fragments were 
known, till within the last few years, when a 
manuscript containing 123 fables wms discovered 
on Mount Athos. Edited by Lachmann, Berol. 
1 845 ; by Oreili and Baiter, Turic. 1845 ; by Lewis, 
Lond. 1847. 

Babylon (Ba§yX«cv: Ba€vKcavtos, fern. Ba§v~ 
XioAs: Babel in O.T.: Ru. at and around /A7M}, 
one of the oldest and greatest’eities of the ancient 
world, the capital of a great empire, was built on 
both banks of the river Euphrates, in about 32^ 28^ 
N. lat. Its foundation, and the establishment of 
a kingdom by Nimrod, with the city for a capital, 
are among the first recorded facts subsequent to 
the Deluge (Gen.x. 9, 10, xi. 1 — 9). Secular 
history ascribes its origin to Belus (i. e. the god 
Baal), and its enlargement and decoration to Ninusi 
or his wife Semiramis ; or, according to another 
tradition, the country was subdued by Ninus, and 
the city was subsequently built by Semiramis, who 
made it the capital of the Assyrian empire. At 
ail events it is pretty clear that Babylon was sub- 
ject to the Assyrian kings of Nineveh from a ver}- 
early period ; and the time at which the governors 
of Babylon first succeeded in making themselves 
virtually independent, cannot be deteimined with 
any certainty until we know more of the history 
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of the early Assyrian thniastics. [Gomp. Naso- | 
NASSAR.] 'The'Bahylonuin empire begins with | 
the reign of Xaljopolassar, the father of Kebnchad- j 
nexzar,' wlio, with the aid of the Median king j 
Cyaxares, overthrew the Assyrian monarchy, and ' 
destroyed Miieveh (B.a 606), and soon afterwards 
defended his kingdom against the aggressions 
(at first successful) of Necho, king of Egypt, in 
the battle of Circesium, b. c. 604. Under his 
son and successor, Nebuchadnezzar (b. c. 604-— 
562), the Babylonian empire reached its height, 
and extended '&om the Euphrates to Egypt, and 
from the mountains of Armenia to the deserts of 
Arabia. A.fter his death it again declined, until 
it was overthrown hy the capture of Babylon by 
the Medes and Fersians under Cyrus (b. g,. 538), 
who made the city one of the capitals of the Per- 
sian empire, the others being Susa and Ecbatana. 
Under his successors the city rapidly sank, Da- 
rius I, dismantled its fortirications, in consequence 
of a revolt of its inliabikiuts ; Xerxes carried off 
the golden statue of Belus,and the temple in wliicli 
it stood became a ruin. After the death of Alex- 
ander, Babylon became a part of the Syrian king- 
dom of Seieucus Nicator, who contributed to its 
decline by the foundation of Seleucia on the 
Tigris, which soon eclipsed it. At the commence- 
ment of our era, the greater part of the city was in 
ruins ; and at the present day all its vkihle re- 
mains consist of mounds of earth, ruined masses of 
brick walls, and a few scattered fragments. Its 
very site has been turned into a dreary marsh by 
repeated inundations from the river. The city of 
Babylon had reached the summit of its magnifi- 
cence in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. It formed 
a square, each side of wdiich was 120 stadia (12 
geog. miles) in length. The walls, of burnt brick, 
were 200 cubits high and 50 thick ; in them were i 
250 towers and 60 bronze gates ; and they w^ere , 
surrounded by a deep ditch. The Euphrates, which 
divided the city into 2 equal parts, was embanked 
•with walls of brick, the openings of which at the 
ends of the transverse streets were closed by gates 
of bronze. A bridge, built on piers of hewn stone, 
united the 2 quarters of the city ; and at each end 
of it stood a royal palace ; these erections were 
ascribed to Semiramis. Of two other public build- 
ings of the greatest celebrity, the one was the 
temple of Belas, rising to a great height, and con- 
sisting of 8 stories, gradually diminishihg in width, 
and ascended by a flight of steps, which wound 
round the whole building on the outside ; in the 
uppennost story was the golden statue of Belus, 
with a golden altar and other treasures: this 
building also was ascribed to Semiramis. The 
other edifice referred to was the ‘‘hangiug gardens'” 
of Nebuchadnezzar, laid out upon terraces wdiich 
wore raised above one another on arches. The 
houses of the city were 3 or 4 stories in height, 
and the streets were straight, intersecting oiio 
another at right angles. The buildings were al- ; 
most universally constructed of bricks, some burnt , 
and some only sun-dried, cemented together with , 
hot bitumen and in some cases with mortar. — ' 
The Baliyhmians were certeinly a Semitic race ; 
but the ruling class, to which the kings and priests 
and the men of learning belonged, were the Chal- 
daeans, whose origin and affinities are somewhat 
doubtful ; the most probable opinion, however, is 
that they were a tribe of invaders, who descended 
from the mountains on the borders of Armenia, 
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j and conquered the Babylonians. — The religion 

I of the Chaldacans was Sabaeism, or the worship 

I of the heavenly bodies, not purely so, but sym- 

1 bolized in the forms of idols, besides whom they 
had other divinities, representing the powers of 
■ nature. The priests formed a caste, and cultivated 
science, especially astronomy ; in -whicli they knew 
the apparent moboiis of the sun, moon, and 5 of 
the planets, the calculation of eclipses of the moon, 
the clivi.sion of the zodiac into 12 constellations, 
and of the year into 12 months, and the measure- 
ment of time by the sim-dial. They must also 
have had other "instruments for measuring time, 
such as the water-clock, for instance ; and it is 
highly probable that the definite methods of deter- 
mining such quantities, which the Clialdaonn as- 
tronomers invented, were the origin of the systems 
of weights and measures used by the Greeks and 
Romans. Their buildings prove their knowledge 
of mechanics ; and their remains, slight as tliey 
are, sho'W considerable progress in the line arts. — 
The Babylonian government was an unlimited 
monarchy : the king appears to have lived in al- 
most total seclusion from his people, surrounded by 
his court ; and the provinces were administered by 
governors, like the Persian satraps, responsible 
only to the monarch, whose commands they obeyed 
or defied according toll is strength or weakness. — - 
The position of the city on the lower course of the 
Euphrates, hy which it was connected with the 
Persian Gulf, and at tlie meeting of natural roiite.s 
between E. Asia and India on the one side, and 
Europe, Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, and Arabia, on 
the other, made it the seat of a ilourishing com- 
merce and of immense wealth and luxury. — The 
district around the city, bounded by the Tigris on 
the E., Mesopotamia on the N,, the Arabian De- 
sert on. the W., and extending to the head of the 
Persian Gulf on tlie S., was known in later times 
by the name of Babylonia (Irak xiraU)^ sometimes 
also culled Clialduea. [But comp. Cxiaed'aea.] 
This district vras a plain, subject to continual in- 
undations from the Tigris and Euphrates, which 
were regulated hy canals, the chief of whicli was 
the Naurmalcha, i. e. Ttrnjal Biter or Canal ('rrora- 
fihs /SatrtAews, didpv^ flumen regiiim), 

which extended from the Tigris at Seleucia due 
W. to the Euphrates, and was navigable. The 
country was fertile, hut deficient in trees. 

Babylon (Ba^uAdiv: nr. Fofilai or CteVo), 
a fortress in Lower Egypt, on the right hank of 
the Nile, exactly opposite to tlie pyramids, and at 
the beginning of the canal which connected tlie 
Nile with the Red Sea. Its origin was ascribed 
by tradition to a body of Babylonian deserters. It 
first became an important place under the Homans, 
Augustus made it the station of one of the 3 Egyp- 
tian legions. 

Babylonia. [Babylon.] 

Bacciiae (Bd/txai), also called jllae??acles and 
Tlujiadcs. ' 1. The female companions of Dionysus 
or Bacchus in his wanderings througli the East," are 
repiv-sentod as crowned with vine-leaves, clothed 
witli fawn-skins, and carrying in their hands the 
iliyrsaz (see D/cA of xint s. ^>.),««»2. Priestesses of 
Dionysus, who liy wine and other exciting causes 
worked themselves up, to frenzy at the Dionysiac 
festivals. 

^ Baccbiadae (Bctxx^aSaf), an Heraclid clan, de- 
rived their name from Bacchis, king of Corinth, 
and retained the supremo rule in that state, first 
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under a monarclncal form of government, and nest 
as a close oligarchy, till their deposition by Cyp- 
sel u s, about b c. 6 5 7. T h ey were for the most part 
driven into banishment, and are said to have taken 
refuge in diirerent parts of Greece and even Ital^n 
* BaccMus (Baf£;(^eros:). 1. The author of a short 
musical treatise called eiffayooy^] fiovcrifc^s^ 

printed ])y Meibomius, in the Jntiquae Mitsicae 
Aziciorcs Septan, Ainsi 16c‘2.«»««2. Of Tanagra in 
Boeotia, one of the earliest commentators on the 
writings of Hippocrates : liis writings have pe- 
rished, —x 3. Of Miletus, the author of a w'ork on 
agriculture. 

Baccliiis. [Dionysus.] 

BaccliyHdes (Baicx^kidris), one of the great 
lyric poets of Greece, born at lulis in Ceos, and 
nephew as well as fellow-townsman of Simo- 
nides. He flourished about b. c. 470, and lived 
a long time at the court of Hicro in Syracuse, to- 
gether with Simonides and Pindar. He wrote in 
the Doric dialect Hymns, Paeans, Ditliymmbs, &c. ; 
but all his poems have perished, with the exception 
of a few fragments, and 2 epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology. The iragments have been published by 
XeiiG, Bacch/iidis Cci Fmgmenta, Berol. 18*23, and 
by Bergk, Foiitaa Zz/rici Graed, p. 820. 

Sacenis Silva, a forest which separated the 
Siievi from the Cherusci, probably tlie W. part of 
the Thuring'ian Forest. 

Bacis (Baxis), the name of several prophets, of ; 
whom till.; most celebrated was the Boeotian seer, ^ 
who delivered his oracles in hexameter verse at I 
Heleon in Boeotia. In later times tlicre existed a 
collection of his oracles, similar to the Sibylline 
books at Rome. 

Bactra or Zariaspa (ra Bdterpa, ra Zapiao-Tra 
and 7? Zapi Vtttj-: JBalkh), the capital of Bactria, 
ayipears to have been founded by the early Persian 
kings, but not to have been a considerable city till 
the time of Alexander, who settled in it his Greek 
mercenaries and his disabled Macedonian soldiers. 
It stood at the JSt. foot of the hi. Paropnraisus (the 
Hindoo Koosli) on the river Bactrus {Adinkilt or 
Dfhas), about 25 miles S. of its junction with the 
Oxus. It was the centre o£ a considerable traffic. 
The existing ruins, 20 miles in circuit, are all of 
the Mohammedan period. 

Bactrla or -iaina (Ea/crpiav'// : Bd/crpoi, -loi, 
-lavoL : Bohliant), a province of the Persian em- 
pire, bounded on the S. by hi. Paropamisus, which 
separated it from Ariana, on the E. by the N. 
branch of the same range, v/hlcli divided it from 
the Sacae, on the N.E. by the Oxus, which sepa- 
rated it from Sogdiana, and on the W. by Mar- 
giana. It was inhabited by a rude and Avarlike 
people, who were subdued by Cyrus or his next 
successors. It was included in the conquests of 
Alexander, and formed a part of the kingdom of 
the Seleucidae, until B. c. 255, when Theodotus, its 
governor, revolted from Antiochus II.,and founded 
the Greek kingdom of Bactria, which lasted till 
li. c. 134 or 125, when it was overthrown by the 
Partisans, wnth whom, during its whole duration, 
its kings were sometimes at war, and sometimes in 
alliance against Syria. This Greek kingdom ex- 
tended beyond the limits of the province of Bac- 
tria, and included at least. a part of Sogdiana. 
Bactria was watered by the Oxus and its tribu- 
taries, and contained much fertile land ; and much 
of the commerce between W. Asia and India passed, 
through it. 
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' Badtibeniiae Lucus, a wood in W- Friesland. 

Baebia Gens, plebeian, the most important 
. members of which are ' given under their surnames. 
Dives, SutcA, Tabiphilus. ' 

Baecilla, a town in Hispania Tarraconensis, IV. 
of Castulo, in the neighbourhood of silver miri(?£. 

Baeterrae {Beziers'), also 'calh-'d literreusis 
uxbs, a town in Gallia Narbonensis on tlie Obr:';;, 
not far from Narbo, and a Roman colony; its 
neighbourhood produced good wine. 

Baetica [Hispania.] 

Baetis {Guadalquiver), a river in S. Spain, for- 
merly called ^ Tartessus, and by the inliabitants 
Gertis, rises in Hispania Tarraconensis in the ter- 
ritory of the Oretani, flows S.W. through Baetica, 
to which it gives its name, past the cities of Cor- 
buda and Hispalis, and foils into the Atlantic 
Ocean by 2 mouths, K. of Gades. 

Bagacnm (Bana 2 ),the chief town of the Nervii 
in Gallia Belgica : there are many Roman remains 
in the modem town. 

Bagandae, a Gallic people, who revolted under 
Diocletian, and were with difficulty subcliied by 
Maximian, a. n. 28fl. 

Bagoas (Baj6as), an eunuch, highly trusted 
and favoured by Artaxerxes HI. (Ochiis), whom 
he poisoned, B. c. 338. He was put to death by 
Darius III. Codomaiinus, whom he had attempted 
likewise to poison, 33G. Tlie name Bagoas fre- 
quently occurs in Persian history, and is some- 
times used by Latin writers as synonymous with 
an eunuch. 

Bagradas (Bay pddas : Mejerdali), a river of 
N. Africa, falling into the Gulf of Carthage near 
Utica. 

Baiao (Baianus), a town in Campania, on a 
small bay W. of Naples, and opposite Puteoli, 
was situated in a beautiful country, which abounded 
in 'warm mineral springs. The baths of Baiae 
were the most celebrated in Italy, and the town 
itself was the favourito watering-place of tlie Pto- 
' mans, who flocked thither in crowds for health and 
pleasure ; it was distinguished by licentiousness 
and immorality. The whole country was studded 
with the palaces of the Roman nobles and emperors, 
which covered the coast from Baiae to Puteoli : 
many of these palaces were built out into the sea. 
(Hor. Carm. ii. 18. 20.) The site of ancient 
Baiae is now for the most part covered by the 
sea. 

Balbinus, B. Caelxtis, was elected emperor by 
the senate along with M. Olodius Piipnenus Maxi- 
mus, after the murder of the two Gordians in 
Africa at the beginning of a. n. 238 ; but the new 
emperors wmre slain by the soldiers at Rome in 
June in the same year. 

Balbus, M’. Ac'iiius, the name of 2 consuls, one 
in E. c. ISO, and the other in 114. 

Balbus, T. Ampms, tribune of the plebs b. c. 
63, was a supporter of Pomney, whom he joined 
in the civil wax B. c. 49 . He was pardoned by 
Caesar through the intercession of Cicero, who 
WTote to him on the occasion (ad Fam.vL 12). 

Balbns, M, Atius, of Aricia, married Julia, the 
sister of Julius Caesar, -who bore him a daughter, 
Atia, the mother of Augustus Caesar. 

Balbus, L. Gomelius. I. Of Gades, served 
under Q. Metellus and Pompey against Serto- 
rius in Spain, and received from Pompey the Ro- 
man- citissenship. He accompanied Pompey on 
his return to Rome, b. a 71, and was for a long 
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tii^e one of liis most intimate friends. At tlie 
same time lie gained tlie friendship of Gaesar, ■vvho 
placed great confidence in him. As the friend of 
Caesar and Pompey, lie had numerous enemies, 
%vlio accused him in 56 of having illegally assumed 
the Roman citizenship; he was defended by Ci- 
cero, whose speech has come down to us, and was 
acquitted. In the civil war, 49, Balbus did not 
take any open part against Pompey ; but he at- 
tached himself to Caesar, and, in conjunction with . 
Oppius, had the entire management of Caesaris af- 
fairs at Rome. After the death of Caesar (44) he j 
was equally successful in gaining the favour of Oc- ! 
tavian, who raised him to the consulship in 40. 
Balbus wrote a diary (Ephemeris)^ which has not 
come down to us, of the most remarkable occur- 
rences in Caesar’s life. He took care that Caesar’s 
Commentaries on the Gallic war should be conti- 
nued ; and we accordingly find the 8th book dedi- 
cated to him.— 2. Nephew of the preceding, received 
the Roman franchise along with his uncle. He 
served under Caesar in the civil war ; he was quaes- 
tor of Asinius Pollio in Farther Spain in B. c. 43, 
and while there added to his native town Gades a 
suburb ; many years afterwards he was proconsul 
of Africa, and triumphed over the Garamantes in 
19. He built a magnificent theatre at Rome, 
which was dedicated in 1 3. 

Balbus, Lucilius. 1. B., a jurist, and brother i 
of the following. — 2. Q., a Stoic philosopher, and : 
a pupil of Panaetius, is introduced by Cicero as i 
one of the speakers in his De NaLura jbeorum. | 

Balbus, Octavius, a contemporary of Cicero, ! 
bore a high character as a judex ; he was put to 
death by the triumvirs, B. c. 43. 

Balbus, Sp. Thorius, tribune of the plebs, about 
B. c. Ill, proposf^d an agrarian law. See Diet of 
Ant.^ art. Lex Tkoria. 

B^eares (BoXeaplSey, BaAmplSev), also called 
Gymuesiae lTvpv7i<rlai) by the Greeks, 2 islands 
in the Mediterranean, off the coast of Spain, dis- 
tinguished by the epithets Mo^r and Minor^ 
whence their modern names Majorca and Aftnorca. 
They were early known to the Carthaginians, who 
established settlements there for the purposes of 
trade ; they afterwards received colonies from 
Rhodes ; and their population was at a later time 
of a very mixed kind. Their inhabitants, also 
called Baleares^ were celebrated as ■ slingers, and 
were employed as such in the armies of the Car- 
thaginians and Romans. In consequence of their 
piracies they provoked the hostility of the Eo- 
inans, and were finally subdued B,e. 123, by Q. 
Hetellus, who assumed accordingly the surname 
Balearicus. 

Balista, prefect of the praetorians under Va- 
lerian, whom he accompanied to the East After 
the defeat and capture of that emperor {a. d. 260), 
he rallied a body of Roman troops, and defeated 
the Persians in Cilicia. His subsequent career is 
obscure ; he is mentioned as one of the Thirty Ty- 
rants, and was probably put to death, about 264, 
by Odenathus. 

Bambalio, M. FulviUS, father of Fulvia, the 
wdfe of 51. Antonius, the triumvir, received the 
nickname of Bambalio on account of a hesitancy in 
his speech. 

Ban^yce, [Hierapolis], 

Bauasa {Mamora 9 Ru.), a city of Mauretania 
Tingitana, on the river SuW (SebouX near thej 
VV. coast; a coIob}’^ under Augustus. j 
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Baudusiae Eons {Samhuco)^ a fountain in 
Apulia, 6 miles from Veimsia, (Hor. Carm, iii. 1 3.) 

Bantia (Bantinus ; Bcmzi oi VmiziX n town in 
Apulia, near Venusia, in a woody district {mltm 
Bantmi^ Hor. Cam. iii. 4. 15). 

Barbana {Bojma)^ river in Illyria, flows 
through the Palus Labeatis, 

Barbari (Bdpiapoi)^ the name given by the 
Greeks to all foreigners, whose language was not 
Greek, and who were therefore regarded by the 
Greeks as an inferior race. The Romans applied 
the name to all people, who spoke neither Greek 
nor Latin. 

Barbaria. [Azania.J 

Barbatio, commander of the household troops 
under Gallus, whom he arrested by command of 
Constantins, a. d. 354. In 355 he was made 
general of the infantry, and sent into Gaul to assist 
Jidian against the Alemaimi. He was put to death 
by Constantins in 359. 

Barbatus, M. Horatius, consul b. c. 449 with 
Valerias Publicola after the overthrow of the de- 
cemvirs. [PUBLICOLA.) 

Barbosth.enes, a mountain E. of Sparta, 

Barbula, Aemilius. 1. Q., consul b. c. 317, 
when he subdued Apulia, and consul again in 311, 
when he fought against the Etruscans. — 2. B., 
consul in 2B1, carried on war against the Taren- 
tines, Sanmites, and Sallentines. — 3. M., consul 
in 230, carried on war against the Ligurians. 

Barca, the surname of Hamilcar, the father of 
Hannibal, is probably the same as the Hebrew 
Barak, which signifies lightning. His family was 
distinguished subsequently as the “‘Barcine family,” 
and the democratical party, which supported this 
family, as the “ Barcine party.” 

Barca or -e (BdpicTj : BapidrTjs, BapmTo^, Bar- 
caeus). 1. (Merjeh, Ru.), the second city of Cy- 
renaica, in N. Africa, 300 stadia (10 geog. miles) 
from the sea, appears to have been at first a set- 
tlement of a Libyan tribe, the Barcaei, but about 
B. c. 560 was colonized by the Greek soceders 
from Gyrene, and became so powerful as to 
make the W. part of Cyrcnaica virtually inde- 
pendent of the mother city. In b. c. 510 it was 
taken by the Persians, who removed most of its 
inhabitants to Bactria, and under the Ptolemies 
its ruin was completed by the erection of its port 
into a new city, which was named Ptolemais, 
and which took the place of Barca as one of the 
cities of the Cyrenaic Pentapolis. — 2, A town in 
Bactria peopled by the removed inhabitants of the 
(Jyrenaic Barca. 

Barcino (Barcelona), a town of the Laeetani, in 
I Hispania Tarraconensis, afterwards a Roman co- 
lony : the town was not large, but it possessed au 
excellent harbour. 

Bardanes. [Arsaces XXI.] 

Bardylis or Bardyliis (BdpBvXis, BdpdvXXis), 
an Illyrian chieftain, carried on frequent wars with 
the Macedonians, but. was at length defeated and 
slain in battle by Philip, the father of Alexander 
the Great, b. c. 359. 

Barea Soranus, consul suffectiis in a. d. 52 
under Claudius, and ai'terwards proconsul of Asia, 
was a man of justice and integrity. He was ac- 
cused of treason in the reign of Nero, and was 
condemned to death togctlier with his daughter 
Servilia. The cliief witness against him was P. 
Egnatiiis Celer, a Stoic philosopher, and the teacher 
of Soranus. (See Juv. iii. 116.) 
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Bargusii, a people in the N.E. of Spain, be- 
tween the Pj'renees and the Iberus. 

Barium (iarimis : Bari), a town in Apulia, on 
the Adriatic, a nnmicipiumi, and celebrated for its 
fisheries {BmiuM piscosum^ Hor. Sat. i. 5. 97). 

Barsaentes (BapcroJyrrjs) or Barzaentus (Bap- 
Cdevros)^ satrap of the Arachoti and Drangae, took 
part in the murder of Darius III., and afterwards 
fled to India,, where he was seized by the inhabit- 
ants and delivered up to Alexander, who put him 
to death. 

Barsine 1. Daughter of Artabazus, 

and wife of Memnon the R,hodian, subsequently 
mar|ied Alexander the Great, to whom she bore a 
son, Hercules. She and her son v/me put to death 
by Polysperchon in 309. — 2. Also called Statira, 
eider daii|hter of Darius III., whom Alexander 
married at Susa, B. c. 324. Shortly after Alex- 
ander’s death she W'as murdered by Roxana. 

• Basanitis. [Batanaba.] ■ 

Basilia (Basel or BdlB% a town on the Rhine, 
in the neighbourhood of which Valentinian built a 
fortress. 

BasiBiia, the mother of Julian the apostate, 
being the second wife of Julius Constantius, brother 
of Constantine the Great. 

Basilins, commonly called Basil the Great, was 
bom A. B. 329, at Caesarea. He studied at An- 
tioch or Constantinople under Libanius, and subse- 
quently continued his studies for 4 years (351 — 
355) at Athens, chiefly under the sophists liime- 
rius and Proaeresius. Among his feilow-students 
were the emperor Julian and Gregory Nazianzen, 
the latter of whom became his most intimate friend. 
After acquiring the greatest reputation as a student 
for his knowledge of rhetoric, philosophy, and 
science, he returned to Caesarea, where he began 
to plead causes, but soon abandoned his profession 
and devoted himself to a religious life. He now 
led an ascetic life for many years ; he was elected 
bishop of Caesarea in 370 in place of Eusebius ; he 
died in 379. — The best edition of his w'orks is by 
Gamier, Paris, 1721—1730. 

Basilus, Ii. Minncius, served under Caesar in 
Gaul, and commanded part of Caesar’s fleet in the 
civil war. He was one of Caesar’s assassins (b. c. 
44), and in the following year wus murdered by 
his own slaves. 

Bassaretts (Bao-crapetJsr), a surname of Dionysus, 
probably derived from ^acrcrapts, a fox-skin, worn 
by the god himself and the Maenads in Thrace. 

Bassns, AtifLdxus, an orator and historian under 
Augustus and Tiberius, wrote an account of the 
Roman w'ars in Germany, and a work upon Roman 
history of a more genera! character, which was 
continued in 31 books by the elder Pliny. 

Bassus, Q. Caecilius, a Roman eques, and an 
adherent of Pompey, fled to Tyre after the battle 
of Pharsalia B.c. 48. Shortly afterwards he ob- 
tained possession of Tyre, and was joined by most 
of the troops of Sex. Caesar, the governor of Syria, 
who had been killed by his own soldiers at the in- 
stigation of Bassus. He subsequently settled down 
in Apamea, where he maintained himself for 3 
years (46'-~43) against C. Antistius Vetus, and 
afterwards against Statius Murcus and Marcius 
Crispus. On the arrival of Cassius in Syria in, 43, 
the troops of Bassus w'ent over to Cassius. 

Bassus, Caesius, a Roman lyric poet, and a 
friend of Persius, wdio addresses his 6th satire tq 
him, was destroyed along with his villa in a. d, 79 
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by the eruption of A^esuviu& w'hich overwhelmed 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. 

Bassus, Saleius, a Roman epic poet of consi- 
derable merit, contemporary wnth Vespasian. 

Bastaruae or Bastemae, a warlilie Gicmian 
people, who migrated to the country near the 
niouth of the Danube. They are first mentioned 
in the wars of Philip and Perseus against the 
Romans, and at a later period thej' frequently de- 
vastated Thrace, and were engaged in 'wars with the 
Roman governors of the province of Macedonia. 
In B. c. 30, they were defeated by M. Crassus, 
and driven across the Danube ; and\ve find them, 
at a later time, partly settled between the Tyras 
(Dneister) and Borysthenes (D^acper), and partly 
at the mouth of the Danube, under the name of 
Peucini, from their inhabiting the island of Pence, 
at the mouth of this river, 

I Bastitaui (also Bastetard, Bastuli), a people 
I in His^ania Baetica on the coast, 
i Batanaea or Basauitis (Barai'ara, Bacaplri^z 
\ 0. T. Bashan, Basan), a district of Palestine, E. of 
; the Jordan, extending from the river Jahhok oa 
; the S. to Mt. Plermon, in the Antiiibamis chain, 
on the N. The s and t are mere dialectic va- 
rieties. 

Batavi or Batavi, a Celtic people who aban- 
doned their homes in consequence of civil dis- 
1 sensions, before the time of Julius Caesar, and 
settled in the island formed by the Rhine, the 
Waal, and the Maas, which island was called 
after them Insula Batavorum. They were for a 
long time allies of the Romans in their wars 
against the Germans, and were of great service to 
the former by their excellent cavalry ; but at 
length, exasperated by the oppressions of the Ro- 
man officers, they rose in revolt under Claudius 
Ciyilis, in a. d. 69, and were with great difliculty 
subdued. On their subjugation, they were treated 
by the Romans with mildness, and were exempt 
from taxation. Their country, which also extended 
beyond the island S. of the Maas and the Waal, 
was called, at a later time, Batavia, Their chief 
towns were Zzigdnmim (Leaden) and Batawdumin^ 
between the Maas and the Waal. The Canine- 
fates or Cannhufates were a branch of the Batavi, 
and dwelt in the W. of the island. 

Batavodurum. [Batavi.] 

Bathycles celebrated artist of 

Magnesia on the IMaeander, constructed for the 
Lacedaemonians the colossal throne of the Amy- 
claean Apollo, He probably flourished about ■che 
time of Solon, or a little later. 

Bathyllus. 1. Of Samos, a beautiful youth 
beloved by Anacreon. — 2. Of Alexandria, the 
freedman and favourite of Maecenas, brought to per- 
fection, together with Pylades of Cilicia, the imita- 
tive dance or ballet called Paniominms. Batbylius 
excelled in comic, and Pylades in tragic personifi- 
cations. 

Batnae (Bar vat : Bar vouos). L a 

city of Osroene in Mesopotamia, E. of the Eu- 
phrates, and S.W. of Edessa, at about eqiiah dis- 
tances; founded by the Macedonians, and taken 
by Trajan ; celebrated for its annual fair of Indian 
and Syrian merchandize.— 2. {Z>aAab\ a city of 
Cyrrhestice, in Syria, between Beroea and' liiera- 
polis- 

Bato (Bar tap), 1, The charioteer of Amphia- 
raus, was swallowed up by the earth along with 
Ajuphiaeaus,— 2. The name of 2 leaders )f the 
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Pannomans and Dalmatians in their insntrection Bedriaonm, a small place in Cisalpine Oaiil 
in tlie rei'ni of Aiiuiistus, A.D. G. Tiberius , and between Cremona and Veroiw, ccledn'ated xor tb<} 
Gerinmiicus were both sent against thenis and ob- defeat both of Otho and of the Viudlniu troops, 
tallied some advantages over them, in consequence A.n. G9. ^ ^ 

of which the Pannomans and Dalmatians concluded BelMaa (BeA^iw : BeX§mr7]s). 1. {oLt^emye 

a peace witli the Homans in 8. But the peace was <tArboriX an island in the Aegaean sea, olt the S« 
of" sliort duration. The Dalmatian Bato put his coast of Attica.— -2, See Bblemina. 
namex-ake to death, and renewed the war. Tibe- Baleniina (BeAe,u(i/a), also called Belm^ia and 
rius now linalh’ subdued Dalmatia; Bato siirren- Belhina^o. towii in the N.A¥. of Lacoma, mi tae 
dered to him inf) upon promise of pardon ; he borders of Arcadia. '1 he surrounding district was 
aa-onipanied Tiberius "to Italy, and his life was called Bc/wwzaris and ^ ^ 

“ Belesis or Belesys (BeAecns', BeAeo^vs), a Dbal- 

" Battiadae (BaTrictSai), kings of C}'Tene during daean priest at Bab}don, who is said, in conjunc- 
8 generatioDB. 1. Battusl., of Thera, led a colony tion with Arbaces, the Mode, to have overrii|’own 
to Africa at the command of the Delphic oracle, the old Assyrian empire. [Arbaces.] Bedesis 
and roiind.-d Cyrena about B. c. G31. He was the afterwards received the satrapy of Babylon from 
■fir^st king of Gyrene, his government was gentle Arbaces. '• i 

and just, and afmr his death in 599 he was wor- Belgae, one oi the o great people, into wincli 
sliipped as a hero. — 2. Arcesilans I, son of Caesar divides the population of Gaul. Tliey were 
Ino. 1, rei'^picd b. c. 599 — 583. “®“ 3. Battus Jl., bounded on the N. by the Rhine, on the W , by 
s^irnamed^^^ the Happy.” son of No. 2, reiuned b. c. tlie ocean, on the S. by the Sequana (Seim) and 
583— 5 GO In his reign, Cyrene received a great Matrona (Aifarne), and on the E. by the territory 
number of colonists from various parts of Greece ; of the Treviri. They were of German origin, and 
and in consequence of the increased strength of his had settled in the country, expelling or reducing 
kingdom Battus ivas able to subdue the neigh- to subjection the former inhabitants. Tliey were 
boiu-ing Libyan tribes, and to defeat Apries, king the bravest of the inhabitants of Gaul, were 
of Egj^t (570), who had espoused the cause of the subdued by Caesar after a courageous resist- 
Libyans. — 4. Arcesilaus 11., son of No. 3, sur- ance, and were the first Gallic people who threw 
named tlie Oppressive,” reigned about b. a 5G0 off the Roman dominion. The Belgae were sub- 
— 550. In consequence of dissensions between divided into the tribes of the NsRvn, Bellovaci, 
himself and his brothers, the latter withdre^y fl-om Remi, Suessiones, Morini, Menapii, Adua- 
Cyrene, and founded Barca. He was strangled by tici, and others ; and the collective forces of the 
his brother or friend, Learchus. —5. Battns whole nation were more than a million, 
or ‘‘ the Lame,” son of No. 4, reigned about b. c. Belgica [Gallia.] 

550— 530. In his time, Demonax, a Mantinean, Belgium, the name generally applied to the tena- 
gave a new constitution to the ciri’, whereby the tory of the Bellovaci, and of the tribes dependent 
royal power was reduced within very nanw limits, upon the latter, nameljr, the Atrebates, Ambiani, 
•—0. Arcesilaus UI., son of No. 5, reigned about Velliocasses, Aulerci, and Caleti. Belgium did not 
K c. 530 — 514, was driven from Cyrene in an at- inciude the whole country inhabited by the Belgae, 
tempt to recover the ancient royal privileges, but for we find the Nervii, Remi, &c., expressly ex- 
recovered his kingdom with the aid of Samian eluded from it, (Caes. B. G, v. 24.) 
auxiliaries. He endeavoured to strengthen himself Belismus, the greatest general of Justinian, 
by makmg submission to Cambyses in 525. He was a native of Illyria and of mean extraction. In 
was, however,, again obliged to leave Cyrene ; he a. d. 534, he overthrew the Vandal kingdom in 
fled to Alazir, king of Barca, whose daughter he Africa, which had been established by Geiiseric 
had married, and was there slain by the Barcaeans about 100 years previously, and took prisoner the 
and some Cyrenaean exiles.—*!*. Battnsi IV., Vandal king, Gelimer, whom he led in triumph to 
probably son of No. 6, of whose life vft have no Constantinople. In 535 — 540, Belisarius carried 
accounts. —8. Arcesilaiis IV., probably son of on war against the Goths in Italy, and conquered 
No. 7, w'hose victory in the chariot-race at the Py- Sicily', but he was recalled by the jealousy of 
thian games, ilc. 46G, is celebrated by Pindar in Justinian. In 541 — -544 he again carried on war 
his 4th and 5th Pythian odes. At his^ death, against the Goths in Italy', but was again recalled 
about 450, a popular government was estahfished. by' Justinian, leaving his victories to be completed 
Battus {Bdrros), a shepherd whom Hermes by his rival Narses in the complete overthrow of 
turned into a stone, because he broke a promise the Gothic kingdom, and the establishment of the 
which he made to the god. exarchate of Jfevenna. The last victory' of Eeli- 

Batiiliim, a town in Campania of uncertain site, sarins was gained in repelling an inroad of the 
Baucis. [Pjhilemon.] Bulgarians, 559. In 563 he was accused of a con- 

Bauli (Baeofo), a collection of villas rather than spiracy against the life of Justinian ; according to 
a town, between Misenum and Bake in Campania, a popular tradition, he was deprived of his pro- 
Bavius and Maevius, 2 malevolent poetasters, perty, his eyes were put out, and he wandered as 
who attacked the poetry of Virgil and Horace. a beggar through Constantinople ; but according to 
Bazxra or Bezira i Betjour^ the more authentic account, he was merely impri- 

N.IV. of Bes/meur), a city' in the Paropamisus, soned for a year in his own palace, and then re- 
taken by Alexander on his march into India. stored to his honours. He died in 565, 

Behryces (B6§pi/«er). 1. A mythical people in BeHerophon or Bellerophontes (BsAA^pocp&p 
Bitbynia, said to be of Thracian origin, whose or BeAAepo(l)6vT7]s)^ son of the Corinthian king 
king, Amycus, slew Pollux [p. 7G,a.]. —2. An an- Glaucus and Eurynnede, and grandson of Sisyphus, 
cient Iberian people on the copst of the editerra- was originally called Ilipponozis, and received the 
nean, N. and S. of the Pyrenees ; they possessed name Bellerophon from slaying the Corinthian Bel- 
titinierous herds of cattle. _ lems. To be purified from the murder he fled to 
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Proetus, wliose wife Aiitea fell in love ’wltli the 
young hero; but as- her offers were rejected- by ■ 
him, she accused him to her husband of having 
made improper proposals to her. Proetus, unwil- 
ling to kin him %vith his owm hands, sent him to 
his" father-in-la%T, lohateSg king of Lycia, with a 
letter in which the latter was requested to put the 
young inan to death. lobates accordingly sent 
him to kill the monster Chimaera, thinking that 
lie urns sure to perish in the contest. After ob- 
ta,ining possession of the winged horse, Pegasus, 
Belierophon rose with him in the air, and killed 
the Chimaera with his arrows. lobates, thus dis- 
appointed, sent Belierophon against the Solymi and 
next against the Amazons. In these contests he 
was also victorious ; and on his return to Lj'cia, 
being attacked by the bravest Lyeians, whom 
lobates bad placed in ambush for the purpose, Bel- 
ierophon slew them all. lobates, now. seeing that it 
was hopeless to kill the hero, gave him his daughter 
(Pliiloiioe, Anticlea, or Cassandra) in marriage, and 
made him his successor on the throne. Belierophon 
became the father of Isaiider, ‘ Hippolochus, and 
Laodamia. At last Belierophon drew upon him- 
self the hatred of the gods, and, consumed by grief, 
wandered lonely through the Aleian field, avoiding 
the paths of men. This is all that Homer says 
respecting Bellerophon’s later fate ; some traditions 
related that he attempted to to heaven upon 
Pegasus, but that Zeus sent a gad-fly to sting 
the horse, which threw off the rider upon the earth, 
vv'ho became lame or blind in consequence. (Hor. 
Ckirm. iv. 11. 26.) 

Belli, a Celtiberian people in Ilisj)aiiia Tarra- 
conensis. 

Bellona, the Homan goddess of w'ar, was pro- 
babty a Sabine divinity. She is frequently men- 
tioned by the Homan poets as the companion of 
Mars, or even as his sister or his wife, and is 
described as armed with a bloody scourge. ( Virg. 
Aen.xiii. 703), During the Samnite wars, in b. c. 
296, App. Claudius Caecus vowed a temple to her, ' 
which was erected in the Campus Martins. Her i 
priests, called Bellonarli^ wounded their oum arms | 
or legs when they offered sacrifices to her. I 

Bellovaci, the most powerful of the Belgac, 
dwelt in the modern Beaziv-mH, between the Seine, 
Oise, Somme, and Bresle. In Caesar’s time they 
could bring 100,000 men into the field, but they 
were subdued by Caesar with the other Belgae. 

B^on or Baelon nr. Bolonia^ 

Hn.), a sea-port town in Ilispania Baetica on a 
river of the same name (now Barhaie\ the usual 
place for crossing over to Tingis in Mauretania. 

Belus (BffAos), son of Poseidon and Libya or 
Euiynome, twin-brother of Agon or, and father of 
Aegyptus and Danaiis. He was believed to be 
the ancestral hero and national divinity of several 
eastern nations, from whom the legions about him 
were transplanted to Greece and there became 
mixed up with Greek myths. 

Belus (BfiAo? : Nahr Numan)^ a river of Phoe- 
nicia, rising at the foot of M. Carmel, and falling 
into the sea close to the S. of Ptolemais (Acre)^ 
celebrated for the tradition that its fine sand first 
led the Phoenicians’ to the invention of glass. 

Benacus Lacus (Xm/o Garda)^ a lake in the 
N. of Italy (Gallia Transpadana), out of which 
the Mincius flows. 

Beneventum (Benerento), a town in Samnium 
on the Appia Via, at the junction of the two val- 
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leys, through wffiich the Sahatus and Color flow, 
formerly called Malcvenium on account, it is said, 
of its bad air. It was one of the most ancient 
towms^ in Italy, having been founded, according to 
tradition, by Diomede. -In -the , -Samnite' Wars, it 
was subdued by the Pmmans, who sent a colony 
thither in' b. c. 268, and changed its name' Male- 
ventum into Beneveiitiim. It was colonized a 
second time by Augustas, and /was lieiice called 
Colonia Julia Concordia Augusta Felix, The mo- 
dern town has several Homan remains, among 
others a triumphal arch of Trajan. 

Berecyutia (Bepe/ruj^Tid), a surname of Cyhele, 
which she derived from Mt. Berecyiitus where 
she was worshipped. 

Berenice (Bepeviicr}), a Macedonic form of 
Pherentce {^epsuiKT})^ i.e. “ Bringing Victory.” •=« 

First the wife of an obscure Macedonian, and 
afterwards of Ptolemy I. Soter, who fell in love 
with her when she came to Egypt in attendance 
on his bride Eurydice, Antiputer’s daughter. She 
was celebrated fi>r her beauty and virtue, and was 
the mother of Ptolemy IL Pliiladelphus. 2. 
Daughter of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, and wife 
of Antioclms Theos, king of Syria, who divorced 
Laodice in order to marry her, B. c. 24,9. Gn the 
death of Ptolemy, b. c. 247, Antiochus recalled 
Laodice, who notwithstanding caused him to b© 
poisoned, and murdered Berenice and her son. •— 3. 
Daughter of Magas, king of Cyrene, and wife of 
Ptolemy III. Euergetes. She was put to death by 
her son Ptolemy IV. Philopator on his accession to 
the th rone, 22 1 . The famous hair of Berenice, which 
she dedicated for her husband’s safe return from his 
Syrian expedition in the temple of Arsinoe at Zephy- 
rium, was said to have become a constellation. It 
was celebrated by Callimachus in a poem, of which 
we have a translation by Catullus. «— 4. Otherwise 
called Cleopatra,^ daughter of Ptolemy VIII. La- 
thyrus, succeeded her father on the throne, b. c. 
81, and married Ptolemy X. (Alexander IL), but 
w’a.s murdered by her husband 1 9 days after her 
marriage. ■»— 5. Daughter of Ptolemy XI. Auletes, 
and eldest sister of the famous Cleopatra, 
placed on the throne by the Alexandrines when 
they drove out her father, B. c. 58. She next mar- 
ried Archelaus, but was put to death with her hus- 
band, w'hen Gahimius restored Auletes, 55. —6. 
Sister of Herod the Great, married Aristobulus, 
who was put to death, B. c. 6. She afterwards 
went to Home, where she spent the remainder of 
her life. She was the mother of Agrippa I. — 7. 
Daughter of Agrippa I., inamed her uncle Herod, 
king of Chalcis, by wffoin she had 2 sons. After 
the death of Herod, a. d. 48, Berenice, then 20 
years old, lived with her brother Agrippa ll., not 
without suspicion of an incestuous commerce with 
him. She gained the love of Titus, wlio w^as only 
withheld from making her his -wife by fear of 
offending the Homaiis by such a step. 

BeremeS (BepeH/c?? : Bepew/ceus), the name of 
several cities of the period of the Ptolemies. 1. 
Formerly Eziongeher (Hu. nr. Ahahah% iii Arabia, 
at the head of the Sinus Aelanites,or E. branch of 
the Red Sea.-— 2. In Upper Egypt (for so it was 
considered, though it lay a little B. of the parallel 
i of Syene), on the coast of the Red Sen, on a* gulf 
called Sinus Immundus (hudBapros^ K6XTro$^ now 
Fold Bag\ where its ruins are still visible. It 
was named after the mother of Ptolemy 11 . Phila- 
delpuhus, who built it, and made a road hence to 
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Coptos, so that it hecame a chief emiynuin for'the 
commerce of Egypt with Arabia and India. Under 
the Romans it was the residence of a pi^fecto^ 

3 B Panclirysos (B. irdyxP^^^^ Kara^a- 
gas),' on the Red Sea coast in Aertiiopi_a, cmsider- 
ably S. of the above. -4. B. Epid^es (B. «r! 
A«p«s), on the Prom. Dira, on the W. side of 
the entrance to the Red Sea [SMsfBaUl- 
MaMl-S. {Ben GImn, ™ Cyf 

formerly Hesperis CEffwep.s), the fabled site of the 
Gardens of the Hosperides. Ittook its later name 
from the wife of Ptolemy III. Euergetes, and was 
the W.-most of the 5 cities of the Lybian Penta- 
polis. _ There were other oities of the name. 

Bergistam, a people in the N. E. of Spam be- 
tween the Iherus and the Pyrenees, whose capital | 

was Bergium. _ > , 

Bergomum (Bergomas, -atis : Bergamo)^ a town 
of the Orohii in Gallia Cisalpina, between Comnin 
and Brixia, afterwards a municipium. _ 

Beroe (Bepdv), a Trojan woman, wife of Dory- 
cliis, one of the companions of Aeneas, whose torm 
Iris assumed when she persuaded the women to 
set fire to the ships of A< neas in Sicily. ^ 

Beroea (Bepoia, also Be^^oia, Bepori : Bepoievs, 
Bepoicuos). 1. (Verna), one of the most ancient 
towns of Macedonia, on one of the lower ranges ot 
Mt. Bermius, and on the Astraeus, a tributary ot 
the Haliacmon, S.W. of Pella, and about 20 miles 
from the sea. —2. (Beria), a town in the interior 
of Thrace, was under the later Roman empire, 
together with Philippopolis, one of the most impor- 
tant military posts;— *3. (Aleppo or //a/e/j), a 
tn’.TO in Syria near Antioch, enlarged by Seleuciis 
Nicator, who gave it the Macedonian name of Be- 
roea It is called Belbon or Chllon in Ezekiel 
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(xxvii. 18), and Cliakp in the Byzantine writers, ' 
a name still retained in the modem Balch, for < 
which Europeans have substituted Aleppo. ^ 

Berosus (BTiptatros or Bijpwcro-ds), a priest of 
Belus at Babylon, lived in the reign of Antiochiis 
II (b c. 261 — 246), and wrote in Greek a history 
of* Babylonia, in 8 hooks (called Ba€v\mmd, and 
sometimes Xa\Saikd or Icrropiai Xak^m^ca^), It 
embraced the earliest traditions about the human 
race, a description of Babylonia and its population, 
and a chronological list of its kings down to the 
time of the great Cyrus. Berosus says that he 
derived the materials for his work from the ar- 
chives in the temple of Belus: The work itself is 
lost, hut considerable fragments of it are preserved 
in Josephus, Eusebius, Syncellus, and the Christian 
fathers: the best editions of the fragments are by 
Richter, Rips. 1825, and in Didot’s Fmgmenia \ 
Historkomni Gr(Mcortim, vol. li. Paris, 1848. 

Berftus (Bijpurds; Bripunos: Beirut, Ru.), 
one of the oldest sea-ports of Phoenicia, stood on a 
promontory near the mouth of the river Magoras 
(Nahr Beirut), half way between By bins and 
Sidon. It was destroyed by the Syrian king Try- 
phon (b.c. 140), and restored by Agrippa under 
Augustus, who made it a colony. It afterwards 
became a celebrated scat of learning. 

Besa. [Aktixoopolis.] 

Bessi, a fierce and powerful Thracian people, who 
dwelt along the whole of Mt. Haemus as far as the 
Euxinc. After the conquest of Macedonia by the 
Romans (b. c. 1 68), the Bessi %vere attacked by 
the latter, and subdued after a severe^ struggle. 

Besstis (Bficrcros), satrap of Bactria under Da- 
rius in., seized Darius soon after the battle of 
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Arbela, B. C. 331. Pursued by Alexander In the 
following tear, Bessus put death, ana 

fled to Bactria, where he assumed the title^of king. 

He was betrayed by two of Ins followers to Alex- 
ander, who put him to death. it 

Bestia, Calpurnius. 1. B., tribune of tbe plebs, 

B c 121, and consul 111, when he earned on wmr 
against Jugurtha, but having received large bribes 
be concluded a peace with the Numidian. On his 
return to Rome he was in consequence accused 
and condemned. -2. L., one oi the Cati marian 
conspirators, B.c. 63, ivas at the time trikme of 
the plebs designatiis, and not actually tribune as 
Sallust says. In 59 he was aedile, and m Oi was 
an unsuccessful candidate for the praetorship, not- 
withstanding his bribery, if which ofience he was 
broughttotrial in the followingyear and condemned, 
although he was defended by Cicero. 

Betasii, a people in Gallia Belgica, betweemthe 
Tungri and Nervii in the neighbourhood of Bedz 
in Brabanti 

Bezira. [Baziba.] 

Biauor. 1. Also called Oemts or Aucnus, son 
of Tiberis and Manto, is said to have built the 
town of Mantua, and to have called it after his 
mother.— 2. A Bithynian, the author of. 21 epi- 
grams in the Greek Anthology, lived under Angus* 

tus and Tiberius. - , -i 

Bias (Bias), 1. Son of Amythaon, and broilier 
of the seer Melaropus, He married Pero, daughter 
of Neleus, whom her father had refused to give 
to any one unless he brought him the^ oxen ot 
Iphiclus. These Melampus obtained by his courage 
and skill, and so won the princess for his brother. 
Melampus also gained for Bias a third of the king- 
dom of Argos, ^in consequence of his curing the 
daughters of Proetus and the other Argive women 
of their madness. — 2. Of Priene in Ionia, one ot 
the Seven Sages of Greece, flourished about b.c. 

: 550. 

I Bibaciilus, M. Eurius, a Roman poet, born at 
' Cremona, b. C. 103, wrote iambics, epigrams, and 
I a poem on Caesar’s Gaulisli wars ; the opening 
t line in the latter poem is parodied by Horace. 

I (Furius Uhemas cana nine conspuet Alpes, Sat n. 

5. 41.) It is probable that Bibaculua also wrote a 
I poem entitled Aethiopis, containing an account of 
e tbe death of Meranon by Achilles, and^ that the 
•- turgidus Alpinus of Horace (Sat i. 10. 36) is no 
ls other than Bibaculus. The attacks of Hoiace 
d against Bibaculus may probably be owing to the 
n fact that the poems of Bibaculus contained insults 
y against the Caesars. (Tac. Ann. iv. 34.) 

'a Bibracte (Aidun), the chief town of the Aeaiii 
in Gallia Lugdunensis, afterwards Augitstodu7mm. 

), Bibrax (Bievre), a town of the Rerni in Gallia 
a Belgica, not far from the Aisne. 

IS Bibulus Calpurnius. I.M., curule aedile b.c, 
id 65, praetor 62, and consul 59, in each of which 
iT- years he had C. Julius Caesar as liis colleague. He 
er was a staunch adherent of the aristocrati cal party, 
is but -was unable in his consulship to resist the 
powerful combination of Caesar, Pompey, and 
Crassus. After an ineffectual attempt to oppose 
10 Caesar’s agrarian law, he withdrew ^from the 
tie popular assemblies altogether ; whence it was said 
he ill joke, that it - the consulship of Julius 
ty and Caesar. In 51 Bibulus was proconsul of Syria ; 

and in the civil war be commanded Pompey’s 
a- fleet in tbe Adriatic, and died (48) while bolding 
of this command off Corcyiu. He married Porcia, 
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the daughter of Cato Uticenais, by whom he had | Minor, hminded on tlie W. hr Mvsia, on the N 


3 sons, 2 of whom were murdered by the soldiers of 
Gabinius, in Eg}"pt, 50. --- 2. L., son of No. 1, was 
a youth at his father’s death, and was brought up 
by M. Brutus, who married his mother Porcia. He 
fought with Bratus at the battle of Philippi in 42, 
but he was afterwards pardoned by Antony, and 
was intrusted by the latter with important com- 
mands, He died shortly before the battle of 
Actium. . 

Bidis (Bidinus, Bidensis), a small town in Si- 
cily, 'W. of Syracuse. 

Bigerra {Becerra ?), a town of the Oretani in 
Hispania Tarraconensis. 

Bigerriones or Bigem, a people in Aquitania 
near the Pyrenees. 

BiibEis (Bauhola), a town of the Celtiberi in 
Plispania Tarraconensis, and a municipium with 
the surname Augusta, on the river Salo, also called 
Bilbilis (Ar«/oa), was the birth-place of the poet 
Martial, and was celebrated for its manufactories 
in iron and gold. 

Billaeus {BiWalos : PiBas)^ a river of Bithy- 
nia, rising in the Hypii M., and falling into the 
Pontus Euxinus 20 stadia (2 geog. miles) E. of 
Tium. Some made it the boundary between 
Bithynia and Paphlagonia. 

Bingium a town on the Rhine in 

Gallia Belgica. 

Bioil (Bltay), 1. Of Smyrna, a bucolic poet, 
flourished about b* c. 280, and spent the last jcrts 
of his life in Sicily, where he was poisoned. He 
was older than Moschus, who laments his untimely 
death, and calls himself the pupil of Bion. (Mosch. 
Id. iii.) The style of Bion is refined, and his 
versification fluent and elegant, but he is inferior i 
to Theocritus in strength and depth of feeling, — 
jBditzons, including Moschus, by Jacobs, Gotha, 
17.95 ; Wakefield, London, 1795 ; and Manso, 
Leipzig, 1807. — 2. Of Borysthenes, near the 
mouth of the Dnieper, flourished about B. c. 250. 
He was sold as a slave, when young, and received 
his liberty from his master, a rhetorician. He 
studied at Athens, and embraced the later Cyrenaic 
philosophy, as expounded by Theodor us, the 
Atheist. He lived a .considerable time at the 
court of Antigonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia. 
Bion was noted for his sharp sayings, whence 
Horace speaks of persons delighting Bioneis scr- 
monihus et sale nigro. {Epist. ii. 2. 60.) 

Bisaltia {Bia-ahria : Biard\r7}s), a district in 
Macedonia on the W. hank of the Strymon. The , 
Bisaltac were Thracians, and at the invasion of I 
Greece by Xerxes (b, c. 480) they were ruled by j 
a Thracian prince, who was independent of Mace- ! 
donia ; hut at the time of the Peloponnesian war ! 
we find them subject to Macedonia. ' 

Bisanthe (BurdvOrj : Bta-avdTjvos : Bodoslo), 
subsequently Ehaedestum or Bhaedeslus^ a town in 
Thrace on the Propontis, with a good harbour, was 
founded by the Samians, and was in later times 
one of the great bulwarks of the neighbouring 
Byzantium. 

Bistones (Bfcrrovey), a Thracian people between 
Mt. Rhodope and the Aegean sea, on the lake 
Bistonis in the neighbourhood of Abdera, through 
whose land Xerxes marched on his invasion of 
Greece (b. c. 480). — From the worship of Diony.- 
sus in Thrace the Bacchic women are called Bis^ 
tildes. (Hor. Carm. ii. 19. 20). 

Bithyma (BtOuwa *. BiBuvSs)^ a district of Asia 


by the Pontus Euxinus, on the E. by Paphlagonia, 
and on the S. by Phrygia Epictetus, was possessed 
at an early period by Thracian tribes from the 
neighbourhood of the Strymon, calledThyni (©ovof) 
and Bithjmi (BiBupoi), of whom the former dwelt 
on the coast, the latter in the interior. The earlier 
inhabitants were the Bebrycss, CAUCOisrES, and 
Myg BONES, and the N.E. part of the district was 
possessed by tlie Mariandyni. The coimtrj was 
subdued by the Lydians, and afterwards became a 
part of the Persian empire under Cyrus, and was 
governed by the satraps of Phrygia.' During the 
decline of the Persian empire, the N. part of the 
country became independent, under native princes, 
called iTTapxoi, who resisted Alexander and his, 
successors, and established a kingdom, which i.- 
usually considered to begin with "Zipoetes (about 
B. C. *287) or his son Nicomedes I. (b. c. 278), and 
which lusted till the death of Nicomedes HI. ( b.c. 
74), who bequeathed his kingdom to the Romans, 
By them it was at first attached to the province of 
Asia, after\vaids to that of Pontus, and, under 
Augustus, it was made a proconsular province. 
Several changes were made in its boundaries under 
the later emperors. — It was a fcTtile coiuitiy, in- 
tersected with wooded mountains, the highets of 
which was the Mysian Olympus, on its S. border. 
Its chief rivers were the Sangarius and the 
Billaeus. 

Bithyuium {BiB{}viov\ aft ClaudiopoHs, an 
inland city of Bithynia, the birth-place of Had- 
rian’s favourite Antinous. 

Biton (BiT&jj/), a mathematician, the author of 
an extant work on Military MacMnes (fsaraarKeval 
TTokeixiKwv opyaveav ical icaraireXTiKcay), whose 
history is unknown. The work is printed in Vet. 
Mathem. Op. Paris, 1698, p. 105, seq. 

Biton and Cleobis (KAeo^c^), sons of Cydippe, 
a priestess of Hera at Argos. They were cele- 
brated for their affection to their mother, whose 
chariot they once dragged during a festival to the 
temple of Hera, a distance of 45 stadia. The 
priestess prayed to the goddess to grant them what 
was best for mortals ; and dui-ing the night they 
both died while asleep in the temple. 

Bituitus, in inscriptions Betultus king of 
the Arverni in Gaul, joined the Allobroges in their 
war against the Romans. Both the Arverni and 
Allobroges were defeated b.c. 121, at the confluence 
of the Rhone and the Isara, by Q. Fabius Maximus. 
Bituitus was subsequently taken prisoner and sent 
to Rome. 

Bitimges, a numerous and powerful Celtic peo- 
ple in Gallia Aquitaiiica, had in early times the 
supremacy over the other Celts in Gaul. (Liv. y, 
34.) They were divided into, i. Bit. Ciibi, sepa- 
rated from the Carnutes and Aedui by the Liger, 
and bounded on the S. by the Lemovices, in the 
country of the modern Bourges ; their capital was 
Avaricum. 2. Bit. Vivisci or tJMsci on the 
Garumna : their capital was Bubdigala. 

Bladus, Blandus, or Blaudus (BAo-, BAdv-, 
BAauSos : BAavdnyds : Blaudesius), a city of Phry- 
gia, near the borders of Mysiaand Lydia. 

Blaesus, 0, Sempronms, consul with Cn. Ser- 
vilius Caepio, b. c. 253, in the 1st Punic war. The 
2 consuls sailed to the coast of Africa, and on 
their return were overtaken off cape Palinurus by a 
tremendous storm, in which 150 ships perished. 

Blaesns, Jtmius, governor of Pannonia at the 
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fleath o£ Augustus, a. d. 34, wlien the fomndahle 
InsiUTection of the legions broke out in that pro- 
vince. lie obtained the goveranient of Africa in 
21, where he gained a victory over Taefarinas. On 
:liG fall of Iiislincle Sejamis in 31, he was deprived 
of the priestly offices which he held, andin 36 put 
an end to his own life,: to avoid falling by the 
hand of the executioner. 

Blancla. 1 (Blmios), a town of the Laeetani in 
Jlispania Tarmconensis. 2. (SL Bktsio)^ a town 
in .Iiiicania. ■ 

Biascoa (Brescou\ a small island in the GalHcus 
.Simis, off the town of Agatha. 

Blasio, M. HelTius, praetor b. a 197, defeated 
the Coltiberi in Spain, and took Illiturgi. 

Blavia (/>V</yc), a town of the Saiitones, in 
Gallia Aqiiitanica, on the Garurana. 

Blemyes Bh4fiav^s\ an Aethiopian 

people, on the borders of Upper Eg\*pt, to which 
their predatory incursions were very troublesome 
in the times of the Roman emperors. 

Blera (Bleranus : Biedu)^ a town in Etruria, on 
the Via Clodia, between Forum Clodii and Tus- 
caiiia: there are many remains of the ancient town 
at Biedii, 

Blosius or Blossius, the name of a noble family 
in Campania. — One of this family, C. Blosius of 
Cumae, was a philosopher, a disciple of Antipater 
of Tarsus, and a friend of Tib. Graeclms. After 
the death of Gracchus (b. c. 133) he fled to Aris- 
tonicus, king of Pergamus, and on the conquest of 
Aristonicus by the Romans, Blosius put an end to 
his own life for fear of falling into the hands of the | 
Romans. 

Boadioea, queen of the iceni in Britain, having 
been shamefully treated by the Romans, who 
even ravished her 2 daughters, excited an insur- 
rection of the Britons against their oppressors 
during the absence of Suetonius Paulinus, the Ro- 
man governor, on an expedition to the island of 
hlona. She took the Roman colonies of Camalo- 
diinum, Londinium, and other places, and slew 
nearly 70,000 Romans and their allies. She was 
at length defeated with great loss by Suetonius 
Paulinus, and put an end to her own life, A. B. 61. ' 

Boagnus (Bodyptos), a river in Locris, also 
called Manes, flows past Throniuna into -the :Sinus 
Maliacus. 

Bocehtis (Bdicxos), 1, King of Mauretania, 
and father-in-law of Jiigurtha, with whom at first 
he made war against the Romans, but whom he 
afterwards delivered up to Sulla, the quaestor of 
Marius, B. c. 2. Son of the preceding, 

reigned along with his brother Bogud, ovm:' Maure- 
tania. Bocchus and Bogud assisted Caesar in his 
war against the Pompeians in Africa, B, c. 46 ; and 
in 45 Bogud joined Caesar in his war in Spain. 
After the murder of Caesar, Bocchus sided with 
Octavianus, and Bogud with Antony. When 
Bogud was in Spain in 38, Bocchus usurped the 
sole goveniment of Mauretania, in which he was 
confirmed by Octavianus. He died about 33, 
whereupon his kingdom became a Roman province. 
Bogud had previously betaken himself to Antony, 
and was killed on the capture of Methone by 
Agrippa in Si. 

Bodencus or Bodincus. [Pad us.] 

Bodiocasses, a people in Gallia Lugdunensis ; 
their capiud was Aiigustodurum {Bayetus), 

Bodotria or Boderia Aestuarium {Firth of 
Fatih), an aeatuary on the B. coast of Scciland. i 
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Boeae (Bofa£: Boiirris: Vatka), a town in the 
S. of Baconica, near C. Malta. 

BoebB : Bot§ev5),a town in Pelasgiotis in 
Thessaly, on the W. shore of the lake -Boebeis 
(Boiirfh), into which several rivers of Thessaly 
flow. 

Boedromitis (Bo7}Bp6{iios)^ the helper in dis- 
tress,” a surname of Apollo at Athens, because he 
had assisted the Athenians. (See Diet of J nt. 
art. Boedromia,) 

Boeotia (Boiwrla: BmccTtis': part of Zivadia), 
a district of Greece, bounded N. by Opuntiaii 
Locris, E. by the Euboean sea, S. by Attica, Me- 
garis, and the Corinthian Gul^ and W. by Phocis. 
It is nearly surrounded b}^ mountains, namely 
Helicon and Parnassus on the W., Cithaorou and 
Parnes on the S., the Opuntian mountains on the 
N., and a range of moimtains along the whole sea- 
coast on the E. The country contains several 
fertile plains, of -which the two most important 
were the valley of the Asopus in the S., the in- 
habitants of 'which were called Parosopii, and the 
valley of the Cephissus in the N. (the upper 
part of which, however, belonged to Phocis), the 
inhabitants of which were called Epicepliisii. In 
the former valley the chief to-wns were Thebae, 
TANAGRA,THESPiAE,and Plataeae ; in the latter 
the chief towns were Orchombniis, Chaeeonea, 
CoRONEA, Lebadea, and Haliartus ; the latter 
valley included the lake Copais. The surface of 
Boeotia is said to be 1080 square miles. The 
atmosphere was damp and thick, to which circum- 
stance some of the ancients attributed the dullness 
of the Boeotian intellect, with -svliich the Athenians 
frequently made merry ; but the deficiency of the 
Boeotians in this respect was more probably owung, 
as has been 'well remarked, to the extraordintiry 
fertility of their country, which probably depressed 
their intellectual and moral energies. — In the ear- 
liest times Boeotia was inhabited by various tribes, 
the Aones ('whence the country was called Aonia), 
Temmices, Hyantes, Thracians, Leleges, &c. Or- 
chomeuus was inhabited by the powerful tribe 
of the Minyans, and Thebes by the Cadmeans, the 
reputed descendants of Cadmus. The Boeotians 
were an Aeolian people, who originally occupied 
Arne in Thessaly, from which they were expelled by 
the Thessalians 60 years after the Trojan war, and 
migmted into the country called after them Boeotia, 
partly expelling and partly incorporating -with 
themselves the ancient inhabitants of the land. 

* Boeotia was then divided into 14 independent 
states, which formed a league, with Thebes at its 
head. The chief magistrates of the confederacy 
'were the Boeotarchs, elected annually, 2 by 
Thebes and 1 by each of the other states ; but as 
the number of the states was different at different 
times, that of the Boeotarchs also varied. The 
government in most states was an aristocKxey. 
(See Diet of Ant art. Boeotarch.es,) 

Boethius, whose full name was Anicius Man- 
lius Severinus Boethius, a Roman statesman 
and author, was born between a.d. 470 and 475. 
He was famous for his general learning, and espe- 
cially for his knowledge of Greek philosophy, 
which according to a common account (though of 
doubtful authority), he studied under Proclus at 
Athens. He was consul in 510, and was treated 
■with great distinction by Theodoric the Ureat ; but 
having incurred the suspicions of the latter, by ad- 
vocating the cause of the Italians against the op- 
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pressions of the Goths, he was put to death by 
Tbeodoric about 524. During his imprisonment 
ho wrote his celebrated Vvork I)e Coiisolatione PhU 
losopliiac, in 5 books, which is composed alternately 
in prose and verse. The diction is pure and elegant, 
and the sentiments arc noble and exalted, showing 
tliat the author luid a real belief in prayer and Pro- 
vidence, tlioiigli he makes no reference to Christian- 
ir,y. Boetltius was the last Roman of any note who 
understood the language and studied the literature 
of Greece, lie translated many of the works of 
tlie Greek philosophers, especially of Aristotle, and 
wrote commenti-rics upon them, several of which 
have come down to us. He also wrote a commen- 
tary, in G books, upon the Topica of Cicero, which 
is also extant. In the ignorance of Greek writers 
winch prevailed from the Gth to the 14th century, 
Boethius tvas looked upon as the head and type of 
all philosophers, as Augustin was of all theology 
and" Virgil of all literature ; but after the introduc- 
tion of the works of xlristotle into Europe in the 
1 Gth centiir}^ Boethius's fame gradually died aivay. 
— The best edition of his collective works was 
])rinted at Basel, 1570 ; the last edition of his De 
Coamlatiom is hy Obbarius, Jenae, 1843. 

Boethus (Eo^jGos). 1. A Stoic philosopher of 
uncertain date, wrote sevoml works, from one of 
wliich Cicero quotes. 2. A Peripatetic philoso- 
pher, was a native of Sidon in Phoenicia, a disciple 
of Andronlcus of Rhodes, and an instructor of the 
philosopher Strabo. He therefore flourished about 
n. c. 30. He wrote several works, all of which arc 
now lost, 

Boeum (BoioV, Bdibi/, BoTov : BoiarTis)^ an an- 
cient town of the Dorian Tetmpolis. 

Bogud. [Bocchus, No. 2.] 

Eoii, one of the most powerful of the Celtic 
people, said to have dwelt originally in Gaul 
(Traiisalpina), but in what part of the country is 
uncertain. At an early time they migrated in 
tw'o great swarms, one of which crossed the Alps 
and settled in the country between the Po and 
the Apennines ; the other crossed the Rhine and 
settled in the part of Germany called Boihemuxn 
{Bohemia) after them, and between the Danube 
and the Tyrol. The Boii in Italy long carried on 
a fierce struggle with the Romans, but they w’ere at 
length subdued by the consul P. Scipio in B. c. 
101, and "were subsequently incorporated in the 
province of Gallia Cisalpiiia. The Boii in Ger- 
many maintained their power longer, but were at 
length subdued by the Marcomaiini, and expelled 
from the country. We find 32,000. Boii taking 
]>art in the Helvetian migration ; and after the 
defeat of the Helvetians (b. c. 58), Caesar allowed 
these Boii to dwell among the Aedui. 

Boiorix, a chieftain of the Boii, fought against 
the Romans in Cisalpine Gaul, B.C. 194. 

Bola, Bolae or (BolEnus), an ancient 

town of the Aequi, belonging to the Itatin league 
not mentioned in later times. 

Bolauus, Yettxtis, governor of Britain in a. b, 
G9, is praised by Statius in the poem {SUv» v. 2), 
addressed to Crispinus, the son of Bolanus. 

Bolbe {B6K€r} : Beshch), a lake in Macedonia, 
empties itself by a short river into the Strymonic 
gulf near Broraiscus and Aulon : the lake is now 
about 12 miles in length, and 6 or 8 in breadth.- — 
There was a town of the same name upon the lake. 

Bolbitane {BoXSltlpt}: Moset£pt)ii 

a city of Lower Egypt, near the mouth of a brauefh 
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of the Nile (the W.-most hut one), which was 
called the Bolbitine mouth (rh ’Bnh^invi'v crrc;aa), 

Boline : BoKu’a2o^\ a town in Achaia, 

the inhabitants of which Augustus transplanted to 
Patrae. 

Bolissus (BoAurods ; BoXlo’o'iosj, a tov/n on 
the W. coast of Chios. 

Bomilcar (BopiAKas, BoKutAKas). ' 1, Com- 
mander, with Hanno, of tlio Garth egijrians agoj'rist 
Agathocles, when the latter invaded Africa, b. c. 
310. In 308 he attempted to seize the govern- 
ment of Carthage, Ijiit failed, and was crucified. 

2. Commander of the Carthaginian sinqjlies sent 
to Hannibal after the battle of Ca!inae,*‘2]G. He 
afterwards attempted to relieve vbvracuse, when 
besieged by Marcollus, imt was umViilo to accom- 
plish any thing. A NmnidiaD, deep in the 
confidence of Jiigiirth a. When Jiigurtiu'i was at 
Rome, 109, Bomilcar efiected for him the assas- 
sination of Massiva. In 107 he plotted against 
Jiigurtha, 

Boniius Mohs (BSuios and ol Ba'gi/f), the W. 
part of Mt. Oeta in Aetolia, inhabited by the Bo- 
mienses {Bay/aius), 

Boaa' Bea, a Roman divinity, is described as 
the sister, wife, or daughter of Faiimis, and was 
herself called Fauna, Faina, or Oma. She was 
worshipped at Rome as a chaste and prophetic 
divinity ; slie revealed her oracles only to females, 
as Faunus did only to males. Her festival was 
celebrated every year on the 1 st of May, in the 
house of the consul or praetor, as the sacrifices on 
that occasion were oliered on behalf of the whole 
Roman people. The solemnities were conducted 
hy the Vestals, and no male person was allowed to 
he ill the house at one of the festivals. P. Clodius 
profaned the sacred ceremonies, hy entering the 
house of Caesar in the disguise of a woman, B. c. G*2. 

Bonifacius, a Roman general, governor of Africa 
under Valentinian III. Believing that the empress 
Placidia meditated his destruction, he revolted 
against the emperor, and invited Geiiseric, king of 
the Vandals, to settle in Africa. In 430 he was 
reconciled to Placidia, and attempted to drive the 
Vandals out of Africa, but without success. He 
quitted Africa in 431, and in 432 he died of a 
wound received in combat with his rival Aetiiis. 

EoHHa (RoK?^), a towm on the left hank of the 
Rhine in Lower Germany, and in the territory of 
the Ubii, was a strong fortress of the Romans and 
the regular quarters of a Roman legion. Here 
Drusus constructed a bridge across the Rhine. 

BoHonia (Bononiensis). L {Bolofpm),Si, tmvn 
in Gallia Cispadanst, originally called Felsina, was 
in ancient times an Etruscan city, and the capital 
of N. Etruria. It afterwards fell into the hands of 
the Boii, hut it was colonized by the Romans on 
the conquest of the Boii, b. c. 191, and its name of 
Felsina was then changed into Bononia. It fell 
into decay in the civil wars, hut it was enlarged 
and adorned by Augustus, 32. «*• 2. (Boulogne) a 
town in the N. of Gaul. See GBsoaiACUS.«-*S. 
{Banostor ?), a town of Pannonia on the Danube. 

BonojBTis, a Spaniard hy birth, served with dis- 
tinction under Aurelian, and usurped the imperial 
title in Gaul in the reign of Probus. He was de- 
feated and slain by Prohus, a.p. 280 or 281. 
BoStes. [Abctuecjs.] , . 

■ called Vangiones, 

ai a .lats^ time a town of the V angiones 

m the left bank of the Rhine in Upper Germany. 
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Boreas (Bopeas or BopSs), tlie N. wind, or more 
strictly the wind from the N.N.E., was, in mytho^ 
logy, a son of Astraeus and Eos, and brother of 
Hesperus, Zephyriis, and Notus. He dwelt in a 
cave of mount Haenuis in Thrace. He carried off 
Orith via, daughter of Erechthens, king of Attica, 
by whom he" begot Zetes, Calais, and Cleopatra, 
wife of Phineus, who are therefore called Boreades. 
In the Persian war, Boreas showed his friendl}' 
disposition towards the Athenians destroying 
the ships of the barbarians. According to an 
Homeric tradition {IL xx. 223), Boreas begot 12 
horses by the mares of Erich thonius, which is 
commonly explained as a figurative mode of ex- 
pressing the extraordinary swiftness of those horses. 
Boreas was worshipped at Athens, where a festival, 
Boreasmi^ was celebrated in his honour. 

Boreum (Bopeiov). 1. {Malin Head\ the 
N. promontory of Hibernia 2. {Bas 

Teyonas\ a promontory on the W. coast of Cyre- 
naica, formini^ the E. headland of the Great Syrtis. 
•p— 8. The N. extremity of the island of Taprohane 
(Ceylon). 

Borens Mens (Bopewt' ^pos)^a mountain in Ar- 
cadia, on the borders of Laconia, containing the 
sources of the rivers Alpheus and Eurotas. 

Borens Portns (Bdpetosr a harbour in 

the island of Tenedos, at the mouth of a river of 
the same name. 

Borsippa(r<iBop(rt‘3r7ro; Bop(rnnr7}v6s : Boursa)^ 
a city of Babylonia, on the W. bank of the Eu- 
phrates, a little S. of Babylon, celebrated for its 
manufactures of linen, and as the chief residence 
of the Chaldaean astrologers. The Greeks held it 
sacred to Ajiollo and Artemis. 

Borysthenes {BopvcrQivrisx Dmeper)^ afterwards 
Banapris, a river of European Sarmatia, flows into 
the Euxine, but its sources were unknown to the 
ancients. Near its mouth and at its junction with 
the Hypanis, lay the town Borysthenes or Boiy- 
sthenis (Kwiak), also called OlMa, Olbiopolis, 
and Miletopolis, a colony of Miletus, and the most 
important Greek city on the N. of the Euxine. 
(Ethnic, Bopuo-66r£T77V, *OAgi07roMT7js.) 

Bosporus (BdoTropos), Ox-ford^ the name of 
any straits among the Greeks, but especially applied 
to the 2 following. —1. The Thraoiau Bosporus 
(Chanml of Cbndaniinople)^ unites the Propontis 
or Sea of Marmora with the Euxine or Black Sea. 
According to the legend it was called Bo^om 
from lo, who crossed it in the form of a heifer. 
At the entrance of the Bosporus were the cele- 
brated Symplegades. Barius constructed a 
bridge across the Bosporus, when he invaded 
Scythia.-— 2. The Cimmerian Bosporus (Straits 
of Kqfu)., unites the Palus Maeotis or Sea of 
Azof with the Euxine or Black Sea. It formed, 
with the Tanais (Don) the boundary between 
Asia and Europe, and it derived its name from the 
CiMMERii, w'ho were supposed to have dwelt in 
the neighbourhood. On the European side of the 
Bosporus, the modern Crimea, the Milesians founded 
the town of Panticapaeum, also called Bosporus, 
and the inhabitants of Panticapaeum subsequently 
founded the town of Phanagoria on the Asiatic side 
of the Straits. These cities, being favourably si- 
tuated for commerce, soon became places of con- 
siderable importance ; and a kingdom gt^dnally 
arose, of which Panticapaeum was the capital^ and 
which eventually included the whole of the Crimea. 
The first kings we read of were the Archaeanac- 
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tidae, who reigned 42 years, from B. c. 480 to 438. 
They were succeeded by Spartacus I, and^ his de- 
scendants. Several of these kings were in close 
alliance with the Athenians, who obtained annually 
a large supply .of corn from the Bosporus. The 
last of these kings was Paerisades, who, being bard 
pressed by the Scythians, voluntarily ceded his do- 
minions to Alithridates the Great. On the death 
of Mithridates, his son Pharnaces was allowed by 
Pompey to succeed to the dominion of Bosporus ; 
and we subsequently find a series of kings, who 
reigned in the country till a late period, under the 
protection of the Roman emperors. 

Bostar (Bderreop^ BeSo-rapov). 1. A Cartha- 
ginian general, who, with Hamilcar and Hasdrubal, 
the son of Hanno, fought against M. Atillus Rc- 
' gulus, in Africa, b.c. 258, but was defeated, taken 
prisoner, and sent to Rome, where he is said to 
have perished in consequence of the barbarous 
treatment which he received from the sons of 
Regulus.— 2. A Carthaginian general, under Has- 
drubal, in Spain, set at liberty the Spanish hostages 
kept at Saguntum, hoping thereby to secure the 
affections of the Spaniards. 

Bostra (ra Btierrpa;, O. T, Bozrah: Bocrrrjj/as 
and -ofor : BusraJi, Ru.), a city of Arabia, in an 
Oasis of the Syrian Desert, a little more than 1*^ 
S. of Damascus. It was enlarged and beautified’ 
by Trajan, who made it a colony. Under the 
later emperors it was the seat of an archbishoprick. 

Bottia, Bottiaea, Bottiaeis {Borria, BoTnaia, 
BoTTiaus ; BorriaTos), a district in Macedonia, on 
the right bank of the river Axius, extended in the 
time of Thucydides to Pieria on the W . It con- 
tained the towns of Pella and Ichnae near the sea. 
The Bottiaei were a Thracian people, who, being 
driven out of the country by the Macedonians, 
settled in that part of the Macedonian Chalcidice 
N.of Olynthus, which was called Boitice {BoTrtKT}). 

Bottiee, [Bottia.] 

Bovianum (Bovianius : Bojano)^ the chief town 
of the Pentri in Samnium, was taken by the Ro- 
mans in the Samnite wars, and was colonized by 
Augustus with veterans, 

Bovillae (Bovillensis), an ancient town in La- 
tium at the foot of the Alban mountain, on the 
AppianWay about 10 miles from Rome. Near it 
Clodius was killed by Milo (b. c, 52) ; and here 
was the sacrarium of the Julia gens. 

Braeaxa Augusta (Braga), the chief town of 
the Callaici Bracarii in Hispania Tarraconensis : at 
Braga there are the mins of an amphitheatre, 
aqueduct, &c. 

Brachmauae or -i (Bpaxg-atfes), is a name used 
by the ancient geographers, sometimes for a caste 
of priests in India (the BraJimms), sometimes, ap- 
parently, for all the people whose religion was 
Brahminism, and sometimes for a particular tribe. 

Brachodes or Caput Vada (BpaxwS??^ &Kpa : 
Bas Kapoudiah), a promontory on the coast of 
Byzacena in N. Africa, forming the N. headland 
of the Lesser Syrtis. 

Brachylles or Brachyllas (BpaxuAX^js, Bpa» 
XvAAov), a Boeotian, supported the Macedonian 
interests in the reigns of Antigonus Doson and 
Philip V. At the battle of Cynoscephalae, b. c. 
197, he commanded the Boeotian troops in Philip‘’s 
army, and was murdered in 196 at Thebes by the 
Roman party in that city. 

Brauchidae (at Bparyxi^cn : Jeronda, Ru.), aft. 
I>id;^a, or -i ( t « Aidvpa, oi Aldujuoi), a place on 
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tile sea- coast of Ionia, a little S. of Miletus, cele- 
brated for its temple and oracle of Apollo surnained 
Didymeus (Aidvp.€{is), This oracle, which the 
lonians held in the highest esteem, was said to 
have been founded by Branchus, son of Apollo or 
Smicrus of Delphi, and a Milesian woman. The 
reputed descendants of this Branchus, the Bran- 
chidae (oi Bpayx^^^O were the hereditary minis- 
ters of this oracle. They delivered up the treasures 
of the temple to Darius or Xerxes ; and, when 
Xerxes returned from Greece, the Branchidae, 
fearing the revenge of the Greeks, begged him 
to remove them to a distant part of his empire. 
They were accordingly settled in Bactria or Sog- 
diana, where their descendants are said to have 
been punished by the army of Alexander for the 
treason of their forefathers. The temple, called 
Didymacum, which was destroyed by Xerxes, was 
rebuilt, and its ruins contain some beautiful spe- 
cimens of the Ionic order of architecture. 

Braaclms (Bpdyxos), [Branchidae.] 
Braimovices. f Aulerci,] 

Brasidas (BpaaiSas), son of Tellis, the most 
distinguished Spartan in the first part of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. In B. c. 424, at the head of a 
small force, he effected a dexterous march through 
the hostile country of Thessaly, and joined Per- 
diccas of Macedonia, who had promised co-opera- 
tion against the Athenians. By his military skill, 
and the confidence which his character inspired, 
he gained possession of many of the cities in 
IMacedonia subject to Athens ; his greatest acquisi- 
tion was Amphipolis. In 4*22 he gained a brilliant 
victory over Cleon, who had been sent, with an 
Athenian force, to recover Amphipolis, but he was. 
slain in the battle. He was buried within the city, 
and the inhabitants honoured him as a hero, by 
yearly sacrifices and by games. (Diet, of Ant. art. 
iSrasideia.^ 

Bratuspamtium {Bratuspante nr. Brateuil)^ the 
chief town of the Bellovaci in Gallia Belgica. 

Brauron (Bpaupdw ; Bpavpdvios : Vraona or 
Vrana\ a demus in Attica on the E. coast on the 
river Erasinus, with a celebrated temple of Ar- 
temis, who was hence called Brauronia^ and in 
whose honour the festival Brauronia was celebrated 
in this place, {Diet, of Ant. s.v.) 

Bregetio (nr. Szom/^ Ru., E. of Comorn), a Ro- 
man mimicipium in Lower Pannonia on the Da- 
nube, where Valentinian I. died. 

Breimus. 1 . The leader of the Senonian Gauls, 
who in B. c. 390 crossed the Apennines, defeated 
the Romans at the Allia, and took Rome. After 
besieging the Capitol for 0 months, he quitted the 
city upon receiving 1000 pounds of gold as a ran- 
.som for the Capitol, and returned home safe with 
his booty. But it was subsequently related in the 
popular legends that Camillus and a Roman army 
appeared at the moment that the gold was being 
weighed, that Breimus was defeated by Camillus, 
and that he himself and his whole army were slain 
to a man. — < 2. The chief leader of the Gauls who | 
invaded Macedonia and Greece, B. c. 280,279. In ' 
280 Ptolemy Ceraimus was defeated by the Gauls ' 
under Belgius and slain in battle ; and Brennus in ! 
the following year penetrated into the S. of Greece, ^ 
but he was defeated near Delphi, most of his men ■ 
■were slain, and he himself put an end to his own 
life. 

Breuci, a powerful people of Pannonia near, 
the confluence of the Savus and the Danube, took , 
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an active part in the insurrection of the Panno- 
nians and Dalmatians against the Romans, a. d. (1. 

Breuni, a Rhaetian people, dwelt in the Tyrol 
near the Brenner. (Her. Cam. iv. 14 11.) 
Bnaieus. [ Aegeon.] 

Bricinniae {Bpuuvp'm), a place in Sicily’ not 
far from Leonti ni. 

Brigantes, the most powerful of the British 
tribes, inhabited the whole of tfie N. of the island 
from the Abus (Ilumher) to the Roman wall, with 
the^ exception of the S. E. corner of Yorkshire, 
which was inhabited by the Parisii. The Bri- 
gantes consequently inhabited tlie greater part ol 
Yorkshire, and the whole of Lancashire, Durham, 
Westmoreland, and Cumberland. Their csipital 
was Eboracum. They were conquered by Feti- 
iius Cerealis in the reign of Vespasian. — There 
was also a tribe of Brigantes in the S. of Ireland, 
between the rivers Birgus (Barme) and Dabrona 
(Btaclcwater), in the counties of Waterford and 
Tipperary’. 

Brigantii, a tribe in Vindelicia on the lake 
Brigantinus, noted for their robberies. 

Brigantin-us Lslcus (Bodemee or Lake of Cou’ 
sjfance), also called Venetiis and Acroniiis, through 
which the Rhine flows, was inhabited by tbe Hel 
vetii on the S., by the Rhaetii on the S.E., and by 
the Vindelici on the N. Near an island on it, 
probably JReicIienajt^ Tiberius defeated the Vinde- 
lici in a naval engagement. 

Brigantium. 1. (Brianpon),, a town of the 
Segusiani in Gaul at the foot of tlie Cottian Alps. 
— 2 . (Coru7ma)^ a sea-port town of the Lucenses 
in Gallaecia in Spain with a light-house, which is. 
still used for the same purpose, having been re- 
paired in 1791, and w’hich is now called La Torre-, 
de Hercules. (B7'cgenz),, a town of the Brigau- 
tini Vindelici on the lake of Constance. 

Brilessus (Bpt\7}arcr6s)^ a mountain in Attica 
N.E. of Athens. 

Brmo (Bpififl)), ‘‘ the angry^ or the terrifying,” 
a surname of Hecate and Persephone. 

Briniates, a people in Liguria S. of the Po near 
the modern Brignolo. 

Briseis (BpnrTjR), daughter of Briseus of Lrr- 
nessus, fell into the hands of Achilles, but was 
seized bj’ Agamemnon. Hence arose the dire feud 
between the 2 heroes. [Achilles.] Her proper 
name was Hippodamia. 

Britannia BperravtK'fi or sc. 

vijeror, BperTavia or Bpsrama : Bperrapol^ Bpe- 
rawf, Britanni, Brittones), the island of England 
and Scotland, which -was also called Albion CAA- 
^Ahovlcoy^ Iiisula Albionum). Hibernia or 
Ireland is usually spoken of as a separate island, 
but is sometimes included under the general name 
of the Insulae Britaimicae (^peruvuzoX 
which also comprehended the smaller islands around 
the coast of Great Britain. — The etymology of the 
word Britannia is uncertain, but it is derived by 
most "Writers from tlie Celtic word hrith or Irit 

painted,” with reference to the custom of tlie* 
inhabitants of staining their bodies with a blue 
colour: whatever may be the etymology of the 
word, it is certain that it was used by the inha- 
bitants themselves, since in the Gaelic the inha- 
bitants are called Brgthon and their language Bn/- 
ihmeg. The name Albion is probably derived from 
the wUie cliffs of the island ; but writers, who 
derived th,e names of all lands and people from a 
mythical ancestor, connected the name with one 
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Albion, tlie son of Neptune. — The Britons were V part of turf from the Aestuarium Itiina {Solma^ 
Celia, belonainq; to that branch of the. race calied to the German Ocean, which formed the N. 

Cymry, andvr'erc apparently the aboriginal inha- boundary of their dominions. In the reign of 
Ijitants of the country. Their manners and cus- Antoninus Pius the Romans again extended their 
toms Vv’ere in general the same as the Gauls ; but boundary as fju' as the conquests of Agricola, and 
separated more tlian the Gauls frora^^ intercourse erected a rampart connecting the Forth and the 
with civilised nations, they preserved the Celtic Clyde, the remains of which are now called 
rt'‘ligion in a purer state than in Gaul, and hence Dphe^Otmt in the Celtic language signifying great 
Bruidism. according to Caesar, was transplanted or powerful. The Caledonians afterwards broke 
from Gaul to Britain. The Britons also retained through this wall ; and in consequence of their 
many of the barbarous Celtic customs, which the repeated devastations of the Roman dominions, 
more civilised Gauls had laid aside. They painted the emperor Severus went to Britain in 208, in 
their bodies with a blue colour extracted from order to conduct the war against them in person, 
woad, in order to appear more terrible in battle, He died in the island at Ehoracum {Tori:) in 211, 
and they had wives in common. At a later time after erecting a solid stone wvall from the Solway 
the Belgae crossed over from Gaul, and settled on to the mouth of the Tyne, a little N. of the ram- 
the S. and E. coasts, driving the Britons into the part of Hadrian. After the death of Severus, tlie 
interior of the island. — It was not till a late pe- Romans relinquished for ever all their conquests 
riod that the Greeks and Romans obtained any N. of this wall. In 287 Carausius assumed the 
knowledge of Britain. In early times the Phoe- purple in Britain, and reigned as emperor, inde- 
nicians visited the Scilly islands and the coast of pendent of Diocletian and Maxiniian, till his assas- 
Cornwall for the purpose of obtaining tin; but sination by AUectiis in 293, Allectns reigned 3 
whatever knowledge they acquired of the country years, and Britain was recovered for the emperors 
they jealously kept secret, and it only transpired in 296. Upon the resignation of the empire by 
that there v/ere Cassiterides or Tin Hands in Diocletian and Maximian (305), Britain fell to 
the N. parts of the ocean. The first certain know- the share of Constantius, who died at Eboracum in 
ledge which the Greeks obtained of Britain was 306, and his son Constantine assumed in the island 
from the merchants of Mass! lia about- the time of the title of Caesar. Shortly afterwards the Cale- 
Alexander the Great, and especially from the donians, who now appear under the names of Piets 
voyages of Pytheas, wdio sailed round a great and Scots, broke through the wall of Severus, and 
part "of Britain. From this time it was generally the Saxons ravaged the coasts of Britain ; and the 
believed that tlio island w'as in the form of a tri- declining power of the Roman empire was unable 
angle, an error v.’hich continued to prevail even at to afford the province any etfectual assistance. In 
a later period. Another important mistake, which the reign of Valentinian I., Theodosius, the father 
likewise prevailed for a long time, was the position of the emperor of that name, defeated the Piets 
of Britain in relation to Gaul and Spain. As the and Scots (367); but in the reign of Honorius, 
N.IF. coast of Spain was supposed to extend too Constantine, who liad been proclaimed emperor in 
far to the N., and the W. coast of Gaul to run Britain (407), ■withdrew all the Roman troops 
N,E.,the lovver part of Britain was believed to lie from the island, in order to make himself master 
between Spain and Gaul. — The Romans first be- of Gaul, The Britons were thus left exposed to 
came personally acquainted with the island by the ravages of the Piets and Scots, and at length, 
Caesar’s invasion. He twice landed in Britain in 447, they called in the assistance of the Saxons, 
(b. c. 55, 54), and though on the second occasion who became the masters of Britain. — The Roman 
he conquered the greater part of the S.E. of the dominions of Britain fonned a single province till 
island, yet he did not take permanent possession the time of Severus, and were governed by a le- 
of any portion of the country, and after his de- gatus of the emperor. Severus divided the country 
parture the Britans continued as independent as into 2 provinces, Britannia Superior and Inferior, 
before. The Romans made no further attempts of which the latter contained the earlier conquests 
to conquer the island for nearly 100 years. In of the Romans in the S. of the island, and the 
the reign of Claudius (a. ». 43) they again former the later conquests in the N., the territories 
landed in Britain, and permanently subdued the of the Silures, Brigantes, See. Upon the new di- 
enuntry S. of the Thames. They now began to vision of the provinces in the reign of Diocleti .n, 
extend thnir conquests over the other parts of the Britain was governed by a Vicarius, sulijeet to tlio 
island; and the great victory (61) of Suetonius Praefedus Praetorio of Gaul, and was divided 
Paiilinus over the Britons who had revolted under into 4 provinces, (1) Britannia prma, the country 
Boadicea, still further consolidated the Roman S. of the Thames : {T) Britarmia Secunda,^Yiihi: 
dominions. In the reign of Vespasian, Feti- (3) Maseima Caesurknsis, the country between the 
lias Cercalis and Julius Frontinus made several Thames and the Humber : (4) Fluvia Caesarhnsis, 
snccopp.fnl expeditions against the Silures and the the country between the Humber and the Roman 
Brigantes ; and the conquest of S. Britain was wall Besides these, there was also a fifth ])rn- 
at lengih finally completed by Agricola, who in 7 vince, Vakiitia, which existed for a short time, 
campaigns (78—84), subdued the whole of the including the conquests of Theodosius beyond the 
island as far N. as the Frith of Forth and the Homan wall. 

Clydic, iH'tween which he erected a series of forts Britannicns, son of the emperor Claudius and 
to protect tlie Roman dominions from the incur- Messalina,wa3boni a. n. 42. Agrippina, the second 
sions of the hariiarians in the N. of Scotland. The wife of Claudius, induced the emperor to adopt her 
Roman part ot Britain tvas now called Britannia own son, and give him precedence over Britannicus. 
Romajut, and the N. part inhabited by the Cale- This son, the emperor Nero, ascended the throne 
donimis Britaivna Barbara or Cakdonia. The in 54, and caused Britannicus to be poisoned in 
Eomans however gave np the N. conquests of the following year. 

Agricola in the reign of Hadrian, and made a ram- Bntomaxtis {BpirSpapris, usually derived fron- 
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jSpiTus, sweet or Llessing, and fidpris, a maiden) 
was a Cretan iiympli, daiigliter of Zeus and Garme, 
and beloved ])y Minos, who pursued lier 9 months, 
till at length she leaped into the sea and was 
changed Artemis into a goddess. She seems 
to have been originallj a Cretan divinity who pre- 
sided over the sports of the chase ; on the intro- 
duction of the worship of Artemis into Crete she 
was naturally placed in some relation with the 
latter goddess ; and at length the 2 divinities be- 
came Identified, and Britoniartis is called in one 
legend the daughter of Leto. At Aegina Brito- 
inartis was worshipped under the name of Aphaea. 

BrixelluHi (Brixellanus : BrcgcUa or Breseella)^ 
a town on the right bank of the Po in Gallia Cis- 
alpina, where the emperor Otho put himself to 
death, a. d. 69. 

Brixia (Brixianus : Brescia), a town in Gallia 
Gisalpina on the road from Comum to Aquileia, 
through which the river Mella flowed {Jlamis quam 
moUi percurrU Jlmnine Mella^ Catull. ixvii. 33). 
It was probably founded by the Etruscans, was 
afterwards a town of the laibui and then of the 
Cenomani, and finally became a Roman municipium 
with the rights of a colony. 

Bromius (Bpd/xiov), a surname of Dionysus, i. e. 
the noisy god, from the noise of the Bacchic revel- 
ries (iTom 

Brontes. [Cyclopes.] 

BrucMum. [Alexandria.] 

Bmeteri, a people of Germany, dwelt on each 
side of the Amisia {Ems) and extended S. as far 
as the Luppia {Lippe). The Bructeri joined the 
Batavi in their revolt against the Romans in a. d. 
69, and the prophetic virgin, Veleda, who had so 
juuch influence among the German trihes, was a 
native of their country. A few years afterwards 
til e Erncteri were almost annihilated by the Gha- 
inavi and Angrivarii. (Tac. Germ. 33.) 

Brundiisium or Bmndisium {Bp€vTii(rtoy, Bpsp- 
rimoir: Brundiisinus : Brmdisi), a tov.ui in Cala- 
bria. on a small bay of the Adriatic, forming an 
excellent haiboiir, to which the place owed its im- 
portance. The Appia Yui teminated at Brundu- 
sium, and it was the usual place of embarkation 
for Greece and the East. It was an ancient town, 
and probably not of Greek origin, although its 
finmchition is ascribed by some writers to the 
Cretans, and by others to Diomede. It was 
first governed by kings of its own, Imt was con- 
quered and colonized ly the Romans, B. c. 245. 
Tim poet Pacuvius was born at this town, and Virgil 
died here on his return from Greece, b. c. 19, 
Bruttiimi, Bruttius and Bruttiorum Ager 
(Bp4rria : Bruttius), more usually called Bruttii 
after the inhabitants, the S. extremity' of Italy, 
separated from Lucania by a line drawn from the 
month of the Bans to Tlmrii, and surrounded on 
the other 3 sides by the sea. It was the countiy 
called in ancient times Oenotria and Italia. The 
country is mountainous, as the Apennines run 
through it down to the Sicilian Straits ; it con- 
tained excellent pasturage for cattle, and the val- 
leys produced good corn, olives, and fruit. — The 
earliest inliabitants of the country were Oenotriansr 
Subsequently some Lucanians, who had revolted 
from their countrymen in Lucania, took possession 
of the country, and were hence called Bruttii or , 
which word is said to mean ‘‘rebels” in 
the language of the Lucanians. This people, how^** 
ever, inhabited only the interior of the land ; the 
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coast w'as niinoat entirely in the pos.sesslon of tlie 
Greek colonies. At the close of the 2ncl Funic w.ar, 
in which' the Bruttii had been the allies- of Han- 
nibal,- they lost their indepetidence and were treated 
by the Romans with great- severity?'. They were 
declared to be public slaves, and were employ'ed 
as lictors and servants of the magistrates, 

Bratus, Jimius. 1. L., son of hi. Jimins and 
of Tarquinia, the sister of Tarqiiinius vSuperhus. 
His elder brother was murdered ly Tarquiniu;-, 
and Lucius escaped his brother’s 'fate only by 
feigning idiotcy, whence he received the surnaine 
of Bmtus, After Lucretia had stabbed herself, 
Brutus roused the Romans to expel the Tarquins ; 
and upon the banishment of the latter he was 
elected first consul with Tarquinius Gollatinus. 
He loved his country better than his children, and 
put to death his 2 sons, "who had attempted to re- 
store the Tarquins. He fell in battle the same 
year, fighting against Aruns, the son of TarquIuius. 
Brutus was the great hero in the legends about the 
expulsion of the Tarquins, but we liave no means 
of determining what part of the acconnt is histori- 
cal. 2. B., sumamed Scaeva, magister equitum 
to the dictator Q. Piiblilius Philo, b.c. 339, and 
consul in ,325, -when he fought against the Vestini. 
— 3, B., surnamed Scaeva, consul 292, conquered 
the Faliscans. — 4. M., tribune of the plebs 195, 
praetor 191, when he dedicated the temple of the 
Great Idaean Mother, one of the ambassadors sent 
into Asia 139, and consul 170, when he subdued 
the Istri. He was one of the anjbassadors sent 
into Asia in B., tribune of the plebs 

195, curule aedile 192, praetor 190, propraetor in 
Further Spain, 189.— 6. D., sumamed Gallae- 
cus (Callaecus) or CallaicUvS, consul 130. 
commanded in Fmlher Spain, and conquered a 
great part of Lusitania, From his victory over the 
Gallaeci he obtained his surname. . He was a pa- 
tron of the poet L. Accius, and -well versed in 
Greek and Roman literature. — 7. B., son of No. 
6, consul 77, and husband of Sempronin, vrlio 
carried on an intrigue witli Catiline. — S. D., 
adopted by’ A. Postumiiis Albinus, consul 99, and 
hence called Brutus Alhimis. He served under 
Caesar in Gaul and in the civil war. He com- 
inandcd Caesar's iieet at the siege of Massilia, 49, 
and was afterwards placed, over Further Gaul. On 
his return to Romo Brutus was promi.sed the prac- 
torship and the government of Cisalpine Gaul for 
44. evertheless, he joined the conspiracy’ against 
Caesar. After the death of the hitter (44) he 
went into Cisalpine Gaul, which he refused to sur- 
render to Antony’, -who had obtained this province 
from the people. Antony’ made war against Inni, 
and kept him besieged in Mutina, till the siege 
was raised in April 43 by’ the consuls Hirtiiis and 
Pansa. and Octavmnus. But Brutus only’ obtained 
a short respite. Antony’ was preparing to inarch 
against him from tlio N. ■'ivith a, large army’, and 
Octavianus, who had deserted the senate, was 
marching against him from the S. His only re- 
source was flight, but he was betray'ed ly Camil- 
lus, a Gaulish chief, and vas put to death by 
Antony, 43. — 9. M., pKietor 88, belonged to the 
party of Marius, and put an, end to his own life in 
82, that he might not frll into the hands of Pom- 
pey, who commanded Sulla’s fleet.— 10. L., also 
called Damasiepos, praetor 82, when the younger 
Marips was blockaded at Praeneste, put to death 
at Rome by order of Marius several of the most 
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cinincnt senators of tbe opposite party. ---11. K., 

married Servilia, the half-sister of Cato of Utica. 

He was tribiiae of the plebs, 83 ; and in /7 ne 
espoused the cause of Lepidus, and was placed in 
command of the forces in Cisalpine Gaulle he 
was slain "by command of Pompey. — 13. 
so-called tvrannicide, son of No. 1 1 and Serviha. 
He lost his father when he was only 8 years old, 
and was trained by his uncle Cato in the princi- 
ples of the aristocratical party. Accordingly, on 
the breaking out of tbe civil war, 49, he joined 
Pompey, although he was the murderer of his 
father." After the battle of Pharsalia, 48, he was 
not only pardoned by Caesar, but received from 
liim the greatest marks of confidence and iavour. 
Caesar made him governor of Cisalpine Gaul in 46, 
and praetor in 44, and also promised him the go- 
vernment of Macedonia. But notwithstanding all 
the obligations he was under to Caesar, he was per- 
suaded by Cassius to murder his benefactor under 
the delusive idea of again establishing tbe republic. 
[Caesar.] After the murder of Caesar Brutus 
spent a short time in Italv, and then took possession 
of the province of Macedonia. He was joined by 
Cassius who commanded in Siwia, and their united 
forces were opposed to those of Octavian and An- 
tony. Two battles were fought in the neighbour- 
hood of Philippi (4-2), in th« former of which Brutus 
was victorious though Cassius was defeated, but in 
the latter Brutus also 'was defeated and put an end 
to his own life. — ■ Brutus’s wife was Porcia, the 
daughter of Cato. — Brutus ivas an ardent student 
of literature and philosophy, but he appears to 
have been deficient in judgment and original power. 
He wrote several works, all of which have perished. 
He was a literary friend of Cicero, who dedicated 
to him his TuscuJanae Dispuiationes^ De Finihus^ 
and Orator^ and who has given the name of Brutus 
to his dialogue on illustrious orators. 

Biryaxis {Bpua|is), an Athenian statuary in 
stone and metal, lived E. c. 372 — 312. 

Brygi or Bryges (Bpi5'>;oi, Bpi 7 €s), a barbarous 
people in tbe N. of Macedonia, probably of Illyrian 
or Thracian origin, who "were still in Macedonia at 
the time of the Persian war. The Phrygians were 
believed by the ancients to have been a portion ol 
this people, who emigrated to Asia in early times. 
[Phrygia.] ^ . 

Bubassus (Bu^acrcros), an ancient city of Cana, 
E. of Cnidus, which gave name to the bay (JBu- 
bassius Sinus) and the peninsula 0} X6p(rov53cro9 
7 j Bviao-fTiT]), on which it stood, Ovid speaks of 
nurus {Met ix. 643). ^ i 

Bubastis (Bou^ao-rts), daughter of Osiris and 
Isis, an Eg}’ptian divinity, whom the Greeks iden- 
tified with Artemis, since she was the goddess of 
the moon. The cat was sacred to her, and she 
was represented in the form of a cat, or of a female 
with the head of a cat. 

Bnbastis or “US (BouSacmiF or -oy: BovSaerri- 
rr}s : Tel Basin, liu.), the capital of the Nomos 
Bnbastites in Lower Egypt, stood on the E. bank of 
the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, and was the chief 
seat of the worship of Biibastis, whose annual festival 
was kept here. "Under the Persians the city was 
dismantled, and lost much of its importance. 

Bubiilcus, C. Junius, consul b.c. 317, a second 
time in 318, and a third time in 311 ; in the last 
of these years he carried on the war against the 
SauHiites with groat success. He was censor in 
309, and dictator in 302, when he defeated the 
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Aequians; in his dictatorship he dedicated the 
temple of Safety which he had vowed in Ins third 
consulship. The walls of this temple were adorned 
with paintings by C. Fabius^ Pictor. ^ 

Bucepbala or -ia ( Bou/c€<paAa or-aAeia: Jl/e- 
him), a city on the Hydaspes {JJielim) in N. 
India ^he Punjab), built by Alexander, after his 
battle with Porus, in memory of his favourite 
chargor Bucephalus, whom he buried here. It 
stood at the place where Alexander crossed the 
river, and where General Gilbert crossed it (Feb. 
1849) after the Imttle of Goojerat. 

Bucepbalus (Bovue^aKos), the celebrated horse 
of Alexander the Great, which Philip purcliased 
for 13 talents, and which no one was able to break 
in except the youthful Alexander. This horse 
carried Alexander through his Asiatic campaigns, 
and died in India B. c. 327. See Bucephala.^ 
Budalia, a town in Lower Pannonia near Sir- 
i mium, the birth-place of the emperor Hecius. 

Budiui (BouSfpot), a Scythian people, who dwelt 
N. of the Sauromatae in the steppes of S. Russia. 
Herodotus ^v. 108) calls the nation y^avKor re 
ual TTvppor, which some interpret “ with blue eyes 
and red hair,” and others ‘‘ painted blue and red.” 

Budorou (BouSopo;/), a fortress in Salamis on a 
promontory of the same name opposite Megara. 

Bulis (BovKis) and Sperthias (27rep6i77s), two 
Spartans, voluntarily went to Xerxes and offered 
themselves for punishment to atone for the murder 
of the heralds whom Darius had sent to Sparta ; 
but they were dismissed uninjured by the king. 

Bulis (BouAis : BouAios), a town in Phocis on 
the Corinthian gulf, and on the borders of Boeotiu, 
BuUis (Bullinus, Bullio -onis, Bulliensis), a 
town of Illvria on the coast, S. of Apollonia. 

Bupalus" and his brother Athenis, sculptors of 
Chios, lived about b. c. 500, and are said to have 
made caricatures of the poet Hipponax, which the 
poet requited by the bitterest satires. 

Buphras (Bov<ppds), a mountain in Messenia 
near Pylos. ^ ^ ^ 

Buprasium (Boujrpdcrmi/: -crieus, ~cn<av, -cridris), 
an ancient town in Elis, mentioned in tbe Iliad, 
which had disappeared in the time of Strabo. 

Bura (Boupa; BoupaTos, Bouptos), one of the 12 
cities of Achaia, destroyed by an earthqiuike, toge- 
ther with Helice, but subsequently rebuilt. 

Burdlgala (BoypSoaAa : Bo7’deaux),t}ie capitsil 
of tbe Bituriges Vivisci in Aquiiania, on the left 
bank of the Garunma {Garonne), was a place of 
great commercial importonce, and at a later time 
one of the chief seats of literature and learning. 
It was the birth-place of the poet Ausonius- 
Burguudiones or Burguudii,a powerful nation 
of Germany, dwelt originally between the Viadus. 
{Oder) and the Vistula, and were of the same race 
as the Vandals or Goths. They pretended, how- 
ever, to be descendants of the Romans, whom 
Drusus and Tiberius had left in Germany as gai> 
risons, but this descent was evidently invented by 
them to obtain more easily from the Romans a 
settlement VV. of the Rhine. They were driven 
out of their original abodes between the Oder and 
the Vistula by the Gepidae, and the greater part 
of them migrated W". and settled in the country on 
the Main, where they carried on frequent wars 
with their neighbours the Alemanni. In the Sth 
centuiy they settled W. of the Alps in Gaul, where 
they founded the powerful kingdom of Burgundy* 
Their chief towns were Geneva and Lyons. 
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BURII. 

Burn, a, people of OermnTiv, dwelt near the I 
sources of the Oder and Vistula, and joined the | 
Marcomanm in their war against the Romans in 
the reign of M, Anrelius. 

Burras, Afranms, was appointed hy Claudius 
praetectus praetorio, A. n. 52, and in conjunction 
with Seneca conducted the education of Nero. He 
opposed Nero’s tyrannical acts, and was at length 
poisoned by command of the emperor, 63. 

Bursa. [Plancus.] 

Bursao (Bursaoensis, Bursavolensis), a town of 
the Autrigonae in Hispania Tarraconensis. 

Busiris (BoiVfpts), king of Egypt, son of Posei- 
don and Bysianassa, is said to have sacrificed all 
foreigners that visited Egy^t. Hercules, on his 
-arrival in Egypt, was likewise seized and led to the 
altar, but he" broke his chains, and slew Busiris. 
This myth seems to point out a time when the 
Eiryptians were accustomed to olfer human sacri- 
ifices to their deities. 

Busiris (Bo6(ripi^z "Bovcriptr 7}s). 1. (Ahonsir^ 
Ru.), the capital of the Nomos Busirites in Lower 
Egypt, stood just in the middle of the Delta, on 
the W. bank of the Nile, and had a great temple 
of Isis, the remains of which are still standing. — 
2. (Ahousir near Jizeh\ a small town, a little 
N.W. of Memphis. 

Buteo, Fabius. 1. IST., consul b. c. 247, in the 
■first Pimic war, was employed in the siege of 
Drepanum. «— 2. M., consul 245, also in the first 
Punic war. In 216 he was appointed dictator to 
fill up the vacancies in the senate occasioned by 
the battle of Cannae. — 3. Q., praetor 181, with 
4 he province of Cisalpine Gaul. In 179 he was 
one of the triumvirs for founding a Latin colony in 
the territory of the Pisani. 

Butes (BoyTi 7 s\ son of either Teleonor Pandion ■ 
or Amycus, and Zeuxippe. He was one of the Ar- 
gonauts, and priest of Athena and of the Erechthean 
Poseidon. The Attic family of the Butadae or 
Etcobutadae derived their origin from him ; and in 
the Erechtheum on the Acropolis there was an altar 
•dedicated to Butes. 

Butlirotum {BovdpwrSv ; BovOpccrios : Butrm- 
fo), a town of Epirus on a small peninsula, opposite 
Corcyra, was a flourishing sea-port and was colo- 
nized by the Romans. 

Buto (Bovtco), an Egyptian divinity, worshipped 
principally in the town of Buto. She was the 
nnrse of Homs and Buhastis, the children of Osiris 
and Isis, and she saved them from the persecutions 
of Typhon by concealing them in the floating island 
of Chemnis. " The Greeks identified her with Leto, 
and represented her as the goddess of night The 
shrew-mouse {/^ivyaKij) and the hawk were sacred 
to her. 

Buto (BoirrtSy Bovttj^ ’ or Bovros : Bovroirr}^ : 
Baltim ? Ru.), the chief city of the Nomos Chera- 
mites in Lower Egypt, stood near the Sebennytic 
branch of the Nile, on the Lake of Buto (Bovtik^ 
also SeSevvuTtKT^), and was celebrated for 
its oracle of the goddess Buto, in honour of whom 
■a festival was held at the city every year. 

Buxentum ( Buxentmus, Buxentius : Polieastro\ 
originally Pyxus {Uv^&vs), a town on the W. coast 
of Lucania and on the river Buxentius, was 
founded by Micythus, tyrant of Messana, B- c. 
471, and was afterwards a Roman colony. 

Byblmi Montes (rh B{;€\iva 6fyn% the moun- 
tains whence the Nile is said to flow in the my- 
thical geography of Aeschylus {Prom, 8 II)» 
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Byhlis (BuSAfr), daughter of Miletus and Ido- 
thea, was in love with her brother Caiinus, whom 
she pursued through various lands, tilf at length 
worn out udth sorrow, she was changed into a 
fountain. 

ByMus {B{)iKos : BvSKms : Jeheit),, a very an- 
cient city on the coast of Phoenicia, Between Bery- 
tus and Tripolis, a little N. of the river Adonis. 
It was the chief seat of the worship of Adonis. 
It was governed by a succession of petty princes, 
the last of whom was deposed by Pompey. 

Bylazora (BuAd^&jpa), a town in Paeonia, in 
Macedonia, on the river Astycus. 

ByTsa^(B^p<ra), the citadel of Carthago. 

Byzacium or Byzaceua Regio (Bu{l£fCiOF, Bu- 
CaKhxc&pa: S. part of Tam), the S. portion of 
the Roman province of Africa. [Africa, p. 23, b.] 

Byzantmi Sexiptores, the general name of the 
historians, who have given an account of the Eastern 
or Byzantine empire from the time of Gonstantine 
the Great, a. d. 325, to the destraction of the em- 
pire, 3 453. They all wrote in Greek, and maybe 
divided into different classes. 1. The historians, 
whose collected works form an uninterrupted his- 
tory of the B 3 ’’zantine empire, and whose writings 
are therefore called Corpus Hisioriae Byzanimae, 
They are: (1) Zonaras, who begins with 
the creation of the world, and brings his his- 
toiy down to 1188. (2) Nicephorus Acomina- 
Tus, whose history extends from 1 1 88 to 1206. (3) 
Nicephorus Geegoras, whose history extends 
from 1204 to 3331. (4) Laonicus Chalcoxdy- 
LEs, whose history extends from 1297 to 1462: 
his work is continued by an anonymous writer to 
1565. — 2. The chronographers, -who give a brief 
chronological summary of universal historj’' from 
the creation of the world to their own times. These 
writers are very numerous : the most important of 
them are Georgius Syncellus, Theopha>"ES, 
Nicephorus, Cedrenus, Simeon Metaphras- 
TEs, Michael Glycas, the authors of the Cliro- 
nicon, PascJiale, &c. — 3. The writers who have 
treated of separate portions of Byzantine history, 
such as ZosiMUS, Procopius, Agathias, Anna 
Comnena, &c. — 4. The writers who have treated 
of the constitution, antiquities, &c., of the empire, 
such as Laurentius Lydus, Const antinus VI. 
PoRPHyROGENNETUS. — A Collection of the By* 
zantine writers wms published at Paris by command 
of Louis XIV. in 36 vols. fol. 1645—1711. A 
reprint of this edition, with additions, ■was pub- 
lished at Veniee in 23 vols, fol. 1727—1733. A 
new edition of the Byzantine writers was com- 
menced by Niebuhr, Bonn, 38285 8to., and is still 
in course of publication. 

Byzantiuni {Bv^durtov ; Bv^dpTios^ Byzantius : 
Constantinople)^ a town on the Thracian Bosporus, 
founded by the Megarians, B. c. 658, is said to 
have derived its name from Byzas, the leader of 
the colony and the son of Poseidon. It was situated 
on 2 hills, was 40 stadia in circumference, and its 
acropolis stood on the site of the present seraglio. 
Its favourable position, commanding as it did the 
entrance to the Euxine, soon rendered it a place of 
great commercial importance, It was ta.ken by 
Pausanias after the battle of Platae^ r. c. 479 ; 
and it was alternately in the possession of the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonian? during the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. The Lacedaemonians were expelled 
from Byzantium by Thrasybulus in 390, and the 
city remained independent for some years. After- 
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wards it iDecatne subject in succession to tbie Mace- 
donians and tbe Romans. In the civil war between 
Pescenniiis Niger and Severus, it espoused the 
cause of the former : it was taken by Severns a. d. 
L9G after a siege of 3 j’ears, and a considerable 
part of it was destroyed A new city was buOt 
])y its side (330) by Constantine, who made it the 
capital of the empire, and changed its name into 
Const ANTiNQPOLis. ' 


a 

Cabalia or -is (Ka^ctAia, Ka§a,\ts: Ka§aX^{t$, 
KaSdKtos), a small district of Asia Minor, between 
Lycia and Pamphylia, with a town of the same 
name. 

Cabasaor -us (Kd^acos: KatotrTjs), the chief 
city of the Nomos Cabasites, in Lower Egypt 

Cabillouum. {Chalons-sur-Saone)^ a town of the 
Aedui on the Arar {Suone) in Gallia Lngdnnen- 
sis, was a place of some commercial activity when 
Caesar was in Gaul (b. c. 53). At a later time 
the Romans kept a small fleet here. 

Cabira {rh Kci^cipa: Bims)^ a place in Pontus, 
on the borders of Armenia, near M. Paryadres : a 
frequent residence of Mithridates, who was de- 
feated here by Lucullus, b. c. 71. Pompey made 
it a city, and named it Biospolis. Under Augustus 
it was called Sebaste. 

Cabiri (KoSeipo:), mystic divinities who occur 
in various parts of the ancient world. The mean- 
ing of their name, their character and nature, are j 
quite uncertain. They were chiefly worshipped at 
Samothrace, Lemnos, and Imbros, and their mys- 
teries at Samothrace were solemnized with great 
splendour. (See Diet, of Ant. nvt, Cabema.) They 
were also worshipped at Thebes, Anthedon, Per- 
gamus, and elsewhere. Most of the early writers 
appear to have regarded them as the children of 
Hephaestus and as inferior divinities dwelling in 
Samothrace, Lemnos, and Imbros. Later writers 
identify them with Demeter, Persephone, and Rhea, 
and regard their mysteries as solemnized in honour 
of one of these goddesses. Other writers identify 
the Cahiri with the Dioscuri (Castor and. Pollux), 
and others again with the Roman Penates ; hut 
the latter notion seems to have arisen with those 
writers who traced every ancient Roman insti- 
tution to Troy, and thence to Samothrace. 

Cabyle {Ka€vKri : Ka€u\i!}v6s : Golowitza), a 
town in the interior of Thrace, conquered by M. 
Lucullus, probably the Goloe of the Byzantine 
writers. 

Cacus, son of Vulcan, was a huge giant, who 
inh ibited a cave on Mt. Aventine, and plundered 
the surrounding country. When Hercules came 
to Italy with the oxen which he had taken from 
Ge^on in Spain, Caeus stole part of the cattle 
while the hero slept ; and, as he dragged the ani- 
mals into his cave by their tails, it was impossible 
to discover their traces. But when the remaining 
oxen passed by the cave, those within began to 
bellow, and were thus discovered, whereupon Caeus 
was slain by Hercules. In honour of his victory, 
Hercules dedicated the ara ‘niaadma.^ which conti- 
nued to exist ages afterwards in Rome. 

Caoyparis {KaKVTrapis or KaKoirapis : OmsiMit), 
& river in Sicily, S. of Syracuse, 

Cadeaia (ra Ka5?jm), a strong city of Cappa- 
docia, the residence of the last king^ Arohelails. 
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Cadi (KaSor : : JCodus), a city of 

Phrygia Epictetus, on the borders of Lydia. 

Cornea. [Thebae.] 

Cadmus (Ka5^oy). 1. Son of Agenor, king of 
Phoenicia, and of Telephassa, and brother of Eu- 
ropa. Another legend makes Mm a native of 
Thebes in Egypt. When Europa was carried off 
by Zeus to Crete, Agenor sent Cadmus in search 
of his sister, enjoining him not to retiim without 
her. Unable to fmd her, Cadmus settled in Thrace, 
but haying consulted the oracle at Delphi, he was 
commanded hy the god to follow a cow of a cer- 
tain kind, and to build a town on the spot where 
the cow should sink down with fatigue. Cadmus 
found the cow in Phocis and followed lier into 
Boeotia, where she sank down on the spot on 
which Cadmus built Gadmea, afterwards the ci- 
tadel of Thebes. Intending to sacrifice the cow 
to Athena, he sent some persons to the neigbbour- 
ing well of Ares to fetch water. This well was 
guarded by a dragon, a son of Ares, who killed 
the men sent by Cadmus. Thereupon Cadmus slew 
the dragon, and, on the advice of Athena, sowed 
the teeth of the monster, out of which armed men 
grew up called Sparti or the Sowr^.^ who killed 
each other, with the exception of 5, who were the 
ancestors of the Thebans. Athena assigned to 
Cadmus the government of Thebes, and Zeus gave 
him Harmonia for his wife. The marriage solem- 
nity was honoured by the presence of all the 
Olympian gods in the Cadmea. Cadmus gave to 
Harmonia the famous peplus and necklace which 
he had received from Hephaestus or from Europa, 
and he became by her the father of Autonoe, Ino, 
Semele, Agave, and Polydorus. Subsequently 
Cadmus and Harmonia quitted Thebes, and went 
to the Enchelians; this people chose Cadmus as 
their king, and with his assistance they conquered 
the Illyrians. After this, Cadmus had another 
son, whom he called Illyrius, In the end, Cadmus 
and Harmonia were changed into serpents, and were 
removed by Zeus to Elysium. — Cgdmus is said to 
have introduced into Greece from Phoenicia or 
Egj'pt an alphabet of 16“ letters, and to have been 
the first who worked the mines of mount Pangaeon 
in Thrace. The story of Cadmus seems to suggest 
the immigration of a Phoenician or Egyptian colony 
into Greece, by means of which the alphabet, tlie 
art of mining, and civilization, came into the coun- 
try. But many modern writers deny the existence 
of any such Phoenician or Egyptian colony, and 
regard Cadmus as a Pelasgian divinity. •— 2. Of 
Miletus, a son of Pandion, the earliest Greek Ills- 
torian or logographer, lived about b, c. 540. He 
wrote a work on the foundation of Miletus and the 
earliest history of Ionia generally, in 4 books, but 
the work'extant in antiquity under the latter name 
was considered a forgery. 

Cadmus (KdS^o?). 1. (M. Baba) a mountain 
in Caria, on the borders of Phrygia, containing the 
sources of the rivers Cadmus and Lycus, — 2, A 
small river of Phrygia, flowing N. into the Lycus. 

Cadurci, a people in Gallia Aquitanica, in the 
country now called Qmrci(a corruption of Cadurci), 
were celebrated for their manufactories of linen, 
coverlets, dec. Their capital was Divona, after- 
wards Civitas Cadurcorum, .now Cahors^ where 
are the remains of a Roman amphitheatre and of 
an aqueduct. A part of the town still bears the 
name Us Cadurcas^ 

Cadiisu (Kadotiortot), ox Gelae a power- 
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fi-1 Scythian tribo in tlie mountains S.W. of the 
Caspian, on the borders of Media ‘ Atropatene. 
Under the Mt;do-Persian empire they were trou- 
blesome neighbours, but the S^’-rian kings appear 
to have reduced them to tributary auxiliaries. 

Cadytis (KdSii«s), according to Herodotus, a 
great city of the Syrians of Palestine, not much 
smaller than Sardis, was taken by Necho, king of 
Egypt, after his defeat of the “ Syrians ” at Mag- 
doius. It is now pretty well established that by 
Cadytis is meant Jerusalem, and that the battle 
mentioned by Herodotus is that in which Necho 
defeated and slew king Josiah at Megiddo, b. c. 
608. (Comp. Herod, ii. 159, hi. 5, with 2 Kings 
;xxiii. and 2 €h’on, xxxv. xxxvj.) 

Gaecilia. 1. Caia, the Roman name of Tana- 
QiTiL, wife of Tarquinius Prisciis. 2. Metella, 
daughter of L. Metelliis Dalmaticus, consul b. c. 
11,9, was first married to M. Aemilius Scaurus, 
consul in 115, and afterwards to the dictator Snlla. 
She fell ill in 81, during the celebration of Sulla’s 
triumphal feast ; and as her recovery was hopeless, 
Sulla for religious reasons sent her a bill of divorce, 
and had her removed from his house, but honoured 
her memory with a splendid funeral.-— 3. Daughter 
of T. Pomponius Atticus, called Caecilia, because 
ber father took the name of his luicle, Q. Caecilius, 
by whom he was adopted. She was married to 
M. Vipsaniiis Agrippa. [Atticus.] 

Caecilia Gens, plebeian, claimed descent from 
Caeculus, the founder of Praeneste, or Caecas, 
the companion of Aeneas. Most of the Caecilii 
are mentioned under their cognomens, Bassus, 
Meteli.us, Rufus: for others see below. 

Caecilius. 1. Q., a wealthy Roman eques, who 
adopted his nephew Atticus in his will, and left 
the latter a fortune of 10 millions of sesterces. -— 
2, Caecilius Calactinus, a Greek rhetorician at 
Rome in the time of Augustus, was a native of 
Cale Acte in Sicily (whence his name Calactinus). 
He wrote a great number of works on rhetoric, 
grammar, and historical subjects. All these works 
are now lost ; but they were in great repute with 
tlie rhetoricians and critics of the imperial period, 
»— 3. Caecilius Statins, a Roman comic poet, the 
immediate predecessor of Terence, was by birth an 
Insuhrian Gaul, and a native of Milan. Being a 
slave he bore the servile appellation of Statius^ 
which was afterwards, probably when he received 
his freedom, converted into a sort of cognomen, and 
he became knovra as Caecilius Statius. He died 
B. c. 1 68, Wo have the titles of 40 of his dramas, 
]>ut only a few fragments of them are preserved. 
They appear to have belonged to the class of Pal- 
Uatae^ that is, were free translations or adaptations 
of the works of Greek writers of the new comedy. 
The Romans placed Caecilius in the first rank of 
comic poets, classing him with Plautus and Terence. 

Caeciaa, the name of a family of the Etruscan 
city of Volaterrae, probably derived from the river 
Caecina, which flows by the town. — 1. A. Caeci- 
na, whom Cicero defended in a law-sujt, b. c. 69. 
— 2. A. Caecilia, son of the preceding, published 
a libellous work against Caesar, and was in con- 
sequence sent into exile after the battle of Phar- 
salia, B. c. 48. He afterwards joined the Pom- 
peians in Africa, and upon the defeat of the latter 
in 46, he surrendered to Caesar, who spared his 
life. Cicero wrote several letters to Caecina, and 
speaks of him as a man of ability. Caecina was 
the author of a work on the Etrusm Biseiplma, — 
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3. A, Caecina ScYcrus, a distinguished general 
ill the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. He was 
governor of Moesia in a. p. 6, when he fought 
against the two Batos in the neighbouring pro- 
vinces of Dalmatia and Pamionia. [Bato.] In 
15 he fought as the legate of Germanicus, against 
Arminiiis, and in consequence of his success re- 
ceived the insignia of a triimiph, — 4. Caecina 
TusctiSj son of Nero’s nurse, appointed governor 
of Egy^t by Nero, but banished for making use 
of the baths which had been erected in antici- 
pation of the emperor’s arrival in Egypt. He re- 
turned from banishment on the death of Nero, A, n. 
68.-5. A. Caecina Alienns, was quaestor in Bae- 
tica in Spain at Nero’s death, and was one of the 
foremost in joining the party of Galha. He was 
rewarded by Galba with the command of a legion 
in Upper Germany; but, being detected in em- 
bezzling some of the public money, the emperor 
ordered him to be prosecuted. Caecina, in revenge, 
joined Vitelliiis, and was sent by tlie latter into 
Italy with an army of 30,000 men towards the 
end of 68. After ravaging the country of the Hel- 
vetii, he crossed the Alps by the pass of the Great 
St. Bernard, and laid siege to Placentia, from which 
he was repulsed by the troops of Otho, who bad 
succeeded Galba. Subsequently he was joined by 
Fabiiis Valens, another general of Vitellius, and 
their united forces gained a victory over Otho’s 
army at Bedriacum. Vitellius having thus gained 
the throne, Caecina was made consul on the 1st of 
September, 69, and was sliortly afterwards sent 
against Antonins Primus, the general of Vespa- 
sian. But he again proved a traitor, and espoused 
the cause of Vespasian. Some years afterwards 
(79), he conspired against Vespasian, and was 
slain by order of Titus. — 6. Becius Alhinus 
Caecilia, a Roman satirist in the time of Arca- 
dius and Hondrius. 

Caecilius (Kanai/ds or 'Kaiiuvos)^ a river in Brut- 
tium flowing into the Sinus Scylacius by the town 
Gaeoinum. 

Caecubus Ager, a marshy district in Latiura,. 
bordering on the gulf of Amyclae close to Fundi, 
celebrated for its wine [Caacuhmi) in the age of 
Horace. In the time of Pliiw the reputation of 
this wine was entirely gone. (See JDicL o/AnL 
p. 1207, a, 2nd ed.) 

Caeculus, an ancient Italian hero, son of Vulcan,, 
is said to have founded Praeneste. 

Caeles or Caelius Vibenua, the leader of an 
Etruscan army, is said to have come to Borne in 
the reign either of Romulus or of Tarqiiiirius Pris- 
cus, and to have settled with his troops on the hill 
called after him, the Caelian. 

Caelius or Coelius. 1. Autipater. [Antipater.] 
— 2. Aureliauus. [Aurelianus.] — 3. Caidus, 
[Caldus.]— 4. Rufus. [Rufus.] 

Caelius or Coelius Mons. [Ro.ma.] 

Caeuae (Kmual: Senn)^ a city of Mesopotamia, 
on the W. bank of the Tigris, opposite the mouth 
of the Lycus. 

Caeue, Caenepolis, or Neapolis (Eaip^ ttSKis, 
Ne57 v6ms : Keneh), a city of Upper Egypt, on the 
right bank of the Nile,, a little below Cbptos and 
opposite to Tentyra. 

Caeneus (Kant^eiJy), one of the Lapithae, son of 
Elatus or Coronus, was originally a maiden named 
Caenis, who was beloved by Poseidon, and was by 
this;, god changed into a man, and rendered invul- 
nemSe* -As a man he took part in the Argonautic 
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expedition and the Calydonian hunt. In the battle 1 
between the Lapithae and the Centaurs at the 
marriage of Pirithous, he was buried by the Cen- 
taurs under a mass of trees, as they were unable to ^ 
kill him, but he was changed into a bird. In the 
lower world Caeneus recovered his female form. 
(Virg. Aen. vi. 448.) 

Caeni or Caeuici, a Thracian people between 
the Black Sea and the Panysus. 

Caenina (Caeninensis), a town of the Sabines 
in Latium, whose king Acron is said to have car- 
ried on the first war against Kome. After their 
defeat, most of the inhabitants removed to Rome. 

Caenis. [Caeneus.] 

Caenys (Ka7yv $ : Capo di Cavallo or Coda di 
Volpe), a promontory of Bnittium opposite Sicily. 

Caeparias, St., of Tarracina, one of Catiline’s 
conspirators, was to induce the shepherds in Apulia 
to rise : he escaped from the city, but was over- 
taken in his flight, and was executed with the 
other conspirators b. c. 63. 

Caepio, Sernllus. 1. Cn., consul b. c. 253, in 
the first Punic wur, sailed with his colleague, C. 
Sempronius Blaesns, to the coast of Africa. — 2. 
Cn., curule aedile 207, praetor 205, and consul 
203, when he fought against Hannibal near Croton 
in the S. of Italy. He died in the pestilence in 
174.— 3. Cn., "son of No. 2, curule aedile 179, 
praetor 174, with Spain as his province, and consul 
in 169. — 4. Q., son of No. 3, consul 142, was 
adopted by Q. Fabius Maximus. [Maximus.] — 

5. Cn., son of No. 3, consul 141, and censor 125.— 

6. Cn,, son of No. 3, consul 140, carried on Avar 
against Viriathiis in Lusitania, and induced two of 
the friends of Yiriathus to murder the latter.— 7, 
Q., son of No, 6, was consul 106, when he proposed 
a law for restoring the judicia to the senators, of 
which they had been deprived by the Sempronia 
lex of C. Gracchus. He was afterwards sent into 
Gallia Narbonensis to oppose the Cimbri, and 
was in 105 defeated by the Cimbri, along with 
the consul Cn. Malliiis or Manlius. 80,000 
soldiers and 40,000 camp-followers are said to have 
perished. Caepio survived the battle, but 10 
years afterwards (95) he was brought to trial by 
the tribune C. Norbanus on account of his mis- 
conduct in this war. He was condemned and cast 
into prison, where according to one account he 
died, but it was more generally stated that he 
escaped from prison, and lived in exile at Smyrna. 
— 8. Q., quaestor nrbanus 100, opposed the lex 
fruraentaria of Satuminus. In 91 he opposed the 
measures of Drusus, and accused two of the most 
distinguished senators, M. Scauriis and L. Philip- 
pus. He fell in battle in the Social War, 90. 

Caepio, Eamiius, conspired with Murena against 
Augustus B. c. 22, and was put to death. 

Caere (Caerites, Caeretes, Caeretani : Cervetri)^ 
called by the Greeks Agylla ( "'AyvXXa : Agyllina 
urbs, Virg. A sm. vii. 652), a city in Etruria situa- 
ted on a small river (Caeritis amnis), W. of Veii 
and 50 stadia from the coast. Tt was an ancient 
Pelasgic city, the capital of the cruel Mezen tins, 
•and -was afterwards one of the 12 Etruscan cities, 
with a territory extending apparently as far as the 
Tiber. In early times Caere was closely allied 
■with Rome ; and when the latter city was taken 
by the Gauls, e. c, 390, Caere gave refuge to the 
Vestal virgins. It v.-as from this event that the 
Homans traced the origin of their wmrd menimma. 
The Romans out of gratitude are said to have 
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conferred upon the Caerites the Roman franchise 
, without the stifegiiim^ though it is not impro- 
babie that the Caerites enjoyed this honour pre- 
viously. In 353, however, Caere joined Tarquinii 
in making war against Rome, but was obliged to 
purchase a truce with Rome for 100 years by the 
forfeiture of half of its territory. From this time 
Caere gradually sunk in importance, and was pro- 
bably destroyed in the wars of Marius and Sulla. 
It was restored by Brusus, who made it a muni- 
cipinm ; and it continued to exist till the 1 3th 
century, when part of the inhabitants removed to 
a site about 3 miles oil, on which thej" bestowed 
the same name (now Cm), while the old town 
was distinguished by the title of Vdm or Caere 
Vetet'e-j corrupted into CerDetri^ which is a small 
village with iOO or 200 inhabitants. Here have 
been discovered, within the last few yeaj's, the 
tombs of the ancient Caere, many of them in a 
state of complete preservation. — The country 
round Caere produced wine and a great quantity 
of corn, and in its neighbourhood were warm baths 
which were much frequented. Caere used as its 
sea-port the town of Pykgi. 

Caerellia, a Roman lady frequently mentioned 
in the correspondence of Cicero as distinguished 
for her acquirements and her love of philosophy. 

Caesar, the name of a patrician family of the 
Julia gens, which traced its origin to lulus, the 
son of Aeneas. [Julia Gens.] Various etymo- 
logies of the name are given by the ancient writers ; 
but it is probably connected with the Latin word 
eaes-ar-ies, and the Sanskrit A-esa, “ hair,” for it is 
in accordance with the Roman custom for a surname 
to be given to an individual from some peculiarity 
in his personal appearance. The name was as- 
sumed by Augustus as the adopted son of the 
dictator C. Julius Caesar, and was by Augustus 
banded down to his adopted son Tiberius. It 
continued to be used by Caligula, Claudius, and 
Nero, as members either by adoption or female 
descent of Caesar’s family ; but though the family 
became extinct with Nero, succeeding emperors 
still retained the name as part of their titles, and 
it was the practice to prefix it to their own name, 
as for instance, Iwperator Caesar Domitianus A u- 
gmitis. When Hadrian adopted Aelins Verus, he 
allowed the latter to take the title of Caesar ; and 
from this time, though the title of Augustas con- 
tinued to ho confined to the reigning prince, that 
of Caesar was also granted to the second person in 
the state and the heir presumptive to the throne. 

Caesar, Julius, 1. Sex., praetor b. c. 208, witli 
Sicily as his province.— 2. Sex., curule aedile, 165, 
when the Hecyra of Terence %vas exhibited at the 
Megalesian games, and consul 157. — 3. L., consul 
90, fought against the Socii, and in the course of 
the same year proposed the Lex Julia de Civitaii\ 
which granted the citizenship to the Latins and the 
Socii who had remained faithful to Rome, Caesar 
w'as censor in 89 j he belonged to the aristocratical 
party, and wms put to death by Marius in 87. — 
4. C., surnamed Strabo Vonscus, brother of 
No. 3, W’as curule aedile 90, wms a candidate for 
the consulship in 88, and was slain along with his 

^ The Caerites appear to have been the first body of 
Eoman citizens who did not enjoy the sufiVeage- Thus, 
when a Roman citizen was struck out of his tribe by the 
Censors and made an aerarian, he was said to become 
one of the Caerites, since he had lost the suffrage; hence 
we find the expressions in tabtilas Caeritum referre and 
aerarium/acere used as synonymous. 
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"brother by Marius in B7. He was one of the 
chief orators and poets of his age, and is one of 
the speakers in Cicero^s dialogue De Oratore. Wit 
was the chief characteristic of his oratory ; but he 
was deficient in power and energy. The names of 
2 of his tragedies are preserved, the AtirusifMs and 
Tecmessa.^b. son of No. S, and uircle by his 
sister Julia of M. Antony the triumvir. He was 
consul 64, and belonged, like his father, to the 
aristocratical party. He appears to have deserted 
this party afterwards; we find him in Ganl in .52 
as one of the legates of C. Caesar, and he continued 
in Italy during the civil war. After Caesar’s death 
(44) he sided with the senate in opposition to his 
uncle Antony, and was in consequence proscribed 
by the latter in 43, but obtained Ms pardon through 
the influence of his sister Julia. — «6. X., son of 
No. 5, usually distinguished from his father hy the 
addition to his name of jilius or addescem. He 
joined Pompey on the breaking out of the civil 
war in 49, and was sent by Pompey to Caesar witli 
proposals of peace. In the course of the same year, 
lie crossed over to Africa, where the command of 
Clupea was entrusted to him. In 46 he served as 
proquaestor to Cato in Utica, and after the death 
of Cato he surrendered to the dictator Caesar, and 
was shortly afterwards put to death, but probably 
not by the dictator’s orders.— ‘7. 0., the father of 
the dictator, was praetor, but in what year is un- 
certain, and died suddenly at Pisae in 84. — 8. 
Sex., brother of No. 7, consul 91. — 9. C., the 
Dictator, son of No. 7 and of Aurelia, was born 
on the 12th of July, 100, in the consulship of C. 
Marius (VI.) and L. Valerius Flacciis, and -was 
consequently 6 years younger than Pompey and | 
Cicero. He had nearly completed his 56th year | 
at the time of his murder, 15th of March, 44. j 
Caesar was closely connected with the popular 
party by the marriage of his aunt Julia with the 
great Marius ; and in 83, though only 17 years of ' 
age, he married Cornelia, the daughter of L. Cinna, 
the chief leader of the Marian party. Sulla com- 
manded him to put away his wife, but be refused 
to obey him, and was consequently proscribed. 
He concealed himself for some time in the country 
of the Sabines, till his friends obtained his pardon 
from Sulla, who is said to have observed, when they 
pleaded his youth, “ that that boy would some day 
or another he the ruin of the aristocracy, for that 
there were many Mariuses in him.” Seeing that 
he was not safe at Rome, he went to Asia, where 
he served his first campaign under M, Minucius 
Thermus, and, at the capture of Mytilene- (80), 
was rewarded with a civic crown for saving the 
life of a fellow-soldier. On the death of Sulla in 
78, he returned to Rome, and in the following 
year gained great renown as an orator, though he 
was only 22 years of age, by his prosecution of 
Cn. Bolabella on account of extortion in his pro- 
vince of Macedonia. To perfect himself in oratory, 
he resolved to study in Rhodes under Apollonius 
Moio, but on his voyage thither he was captured 
by pirates, and only obtained his liberty by a 
ransom of 50 talents. At Miletus he manned 
some vessels, overpowered the pirates, and con- 
ducted them as prisoners to Pergamus, where be 
crucified them, a punishment with which be had fre- 
quently threatened them in sport when be was their 
prisoner. He then repaired to Rhodes, where he 
studied under Apollonius, and shortly afterwards: 
returned to Rome. He now devoted all his ener- 
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gies to acquire the favour of the people. His 
liberality was unbounded, and as his private for- 
tune was not large, he soon contracted enormous 
debts. But he gained his object, and became the 
favourite of the people, and was raised by them in 
succession to the high offices of the state. He was 
quaestor in 68, and aedile in 65, hvhen he spent 
enormous sums upon the public games and build- 
ings. He was said hy many to have been privy 
to Catiline’s conspiracy in 6 3, but there is no satis- 
factory evidence of his guilt, and it is improhahle 
that he would have embarked in such a rash scheme. 
In the debate in the senate on the punishment of 
the conspirators, he opposed their execution in a 
very able speech, which made such an impres- 
sion, that their lives would have been spared hut 
for the speech of Cato in reply. In the course of 
this year (63), Caesar was elected Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, defeating the other candidates, Q. Gatulus 
and Servilius Isauricus, who bad both been consuls, 
and were two of the most illustrious men in the 
state. — In 62 Caesar w'as praetor, and took an 
active part in supporting the tribune Metellus in 
opposition to his colleague Cato ; in consequence of 
the tumults that ensued, the senate suspended both 
Caesar and Metellus from their offices, but were 
obliged to reinstate him in his dignity after a few 
days. In the following year (61) Caesar went as 
propraetor into Farther Spain, w’here he gained 
great victories over the Lusitanians- On his return 
to Rome, he became a candidate for the consul- 
ship, and was elected notwithstanding tlie stre- 
nuous opposition of the aristocracy, who succeeded 
however in carrying the election of Bibulus as 
his colleague, who was one of the warmest sup- 
porters of the aristocracy. After his election, but 
before he entered upon the consulship, he formed 
that coalition with Pompej’^ and M. Crassiis, usually 
known by the name of the first triumvirate. Pom- 
pey had become estranged from the aristocracy, 
since the senate bad opposed the ratification of his 
acts in Asia and an assignment of lands which he 
had promised to his veterans. Crassiis in conse- 
quence of his immense wealth was one of the most 
powerful men at Rome, but ivas a personal enemy 
of Pompey. They were reconciled by means of 
Caesar, and the 3 entered into an agreement to 
support one another, and to divide the power in the 
state between them. — In 59 Caesar was consul, 
and being supported by Pompey and Cnassus he 
was able to carry all his measures. Bibulus, from 
w'hom the senate had expected so much, could 
offer no effectual opposition, and, after making a 
vain attempt to resist Caesar, shut himself up in 
his own bouse, and did not appear again, in public 
till the expiration of his consulship. Caesar’s first 
measure was an agrarian law, by which the rich 
Campanian plain was divided among the poorer 
citizens. He next gained the favour of the equites 
by relieving them from l-3rd of the sum which 
they had agreed to pay for the farming of the taxes 
in Asia. He then obtained the confirmation of 
Pompey’s acts. Having thus gratified the people, 
the equites, and Pompey, he was easily able to 
obtain for himself the provinces which he wished. 
By a vote of the people, proposed by the tribune 
Vatinius, the provinces of Cisalpine Gaul and Illy- 
ricum were granted to Caesar with 3 legions for 5 
years ; and the senate added to his government the 
•province of Transalpine Gaul, with another legion, 
for 5 years also, as they saw that a bill would be 
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proposed to the people for that purpose, if they did 
not grant the province themselves. Caesar foresaw 
that the struggle between the different parties at 
Rome must eventually be terminated by the sword, 
and he bad therefore resolved to obtain an army, 
which he might attach to himself by victories and 
rewards. In the course of the same year Caesar 
united himself more closely to Pompey by giving 
him his daughter Julia in marriage. During tlie 
next 9 years Caesar was occupied with the subju- 
gation of Gaul. He conquered the whole of Trans- 
alpine Gaul, which had hitherto been independent 
of the Romans, with the exception of the S. E. part 
called Provineia ; he twice crossed the Rhine, and 
twice landed in Britain, %vhichhad been previously 
unknown to the Romans. — In his 1st campaign(5B) 
Caesar conquered the Helvetii, who had emigrated 
from Switzerland with the intention of settling in 
Gaul, He next defeated Ariovistus, a German 
king, who had taken possession of part of the ter- 
ritories of the Aedui and Sequani, and pursued him 
as far as ihc Rhine. At the conclusion of the cam- 
paign Caesar went into Cisalpine Ganl to attend to 
the civil duties of his province and to keep up his 
communication with the various parties at Rome. 
During the whole of Ids campaigns in Gaul, he 
spent the greater part of the winter in Cisalpine 
Gaul. — In his 2nd campaign (57) Caesar carried 
on war with the Belgae, who dwelt in the N.E. of 
Ganl betv/een the Seqiiana (Seme) and the Rhino, 
and after a severe struggle completely subdued 
them. — Caesar’s drd campaign in Gaul (56) did 
not commence till late in the year. He was de- 
tained some months in the N. of Ital}?" by the state 
of affairs at Rome. At Luca {Lucca) he had in- 
terviews •with most of the leading men at Rome, 
among others with Pompey and Crassus, who 
visited him in April. He made arrangements with 
them for the continuance of their power ; it was 
agreed between them that Crassus and Pompey 
should be the consuls for tho following year, that 
Crassus should have the provipca of Syria, Pompey 
the 2 Spains, and that Caesar’s government, which 
would expire at the end. of 54, shonld be prolonged 
for 5 years after that date. After making these 
arrangements he crossed the Alps, and carried on war 
with the Veneti and the other states in the N.W. 
of Ganl, who had submitted to Crassus, Caesax’a 
l^te, in the preceding year, but who had now 
risen in arms against the Romans. They were 
defeated and obliged to submit to Caesar, and 
during the same time Crassus conquered Aquitania. 
Thus, in 3 campaigns, Caesar subdued the whole 
of Gaul ; but the people made several attempts to 
recover their independence ; and it was not till 
their revolts had been again and again put down 
by Caesar, and the flower of the nation had pe- 
rished in battle, that they learnt to submit to the 
Roman yoke. — In his 4th campaign (55) Caesar 
crossed the Rhine in order to strike teiTor into the 
Germans, but he only remained 18 days on the , 
further side of the river. Late in the summer he 
invaded Britain, but more •with the view of obtain- | 
ing some knoudedgu’! of the ishmd from personal 
observation, than with the inte'ntion of permanent 
conquest at present. He sailed from the port Itius 
(probably between Calais and Boulogne), 

and effected a landing somewhere near the South 
Foreland, after a severe struggle with the natives. 
The late period of the year compelled him tore- 
turn to Gaul after remaining only a short time in 
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the island. In this year, according to bis arrange- 
ment with Pompey and Crassus, wlio were now 
consuls^ his government of the Gauls and Illyricum 
was prolonged for 5 years, namely, from the 1st 
of January, 53, to the end of December, 49. —■ 
Caesar’s 5th campaign (54) was chiefly occupied 
with his 2nd invasion of Britain. He landed in 
Britain at the same place as in the former year, 
defeated the Britons in a series of engagements, 
and crossed the Tamesis (Tkamesy. The Britons 
submitted, and promised to pay an annual tri- 
bute; blit their subjection was only nominal, for 
Caesar left no garrisons or military establish- 
ments behind him, and Britain remained nearly 
100 years longer independent of the Romans. 
During the winter one of the Roman legions, 
which had been stationed under the command of 
T. Tituriiis Sabimis and L. Aunmculeius Cotta, in 
the country of the Eburones, was cut to pieces by 
Ambiorix 'and the Eburones. Ambiorix then pro- 
ceeded to attack the camp of Q. Cicero, the brother 
of the orator, who was stationed with a legion 
among the Nervii ; but Cicero defended himself 
with braverv’’, and was at length relieved by Caesar 
in person. In September of this year, Julia, 
Caesar’s only daughter and Pompey’s wife, died in 
childbirth. — In Caesar’s 6th campaign (53) set e- 
ral of the Gallic nations revolted, but Caesar soon 
compelled them to return to obedience. The Tre- 
riri, who had revolted, had been supported by the 
Germans, and Caesar accordingly again crossed the 
Rhine, but made no permanent conquests on the 
further side of the river. — Caesar’s 7th cam- 
paig'n (52) was the most arduous of all. Almost 
all the nations of Gaul rose simultaneously in 
revolt, and the supreme command was given to 
Verci«getorix,by far the ablest general that Caesar 
[ had yet encountered. After a most severe struggle 
in which Caesar’s military genius triumphed over 
I every obstacle, the w^ar was brought to a conclu- 
I sion by the defeat of the Gauls before Alesia and 
I the surrender of this city. — The 8th and 9th cam- 
' paigns (51, 50) ivere employed in the final subju- 
gation of Gaul, which had entirely submitted to 
Caesar by the middle of 50. Meanwhile, an 
' estrangement had taken place between Caesar and 
I Pompey. Caesar’s brilliant victories had gained 
him fresh popularity and influence ; and Pompey 
saw with ill-disguised mortification that he was 
becoming the second person in the state. He was 
thus led to join again the aristocratical part}", by 
the assistance of which he could alone hope to re - 
tain his position as the chief man in the Roman 
state. The great object of this party was to de- 
prive Caesar of his command, and to compel him 
to come to Rome as a private man to sue for the 
consulship. They would then have formally ac- 
cused him, and as Pompey was in the neighbour- 
hood of the city at the head of an army, the trial 
' would have been a mockery, and his condemnation 
would have been certain. Caesar offered to resign 
his command if Pompey would do the same ; but 
the senate would not listen to any compromise. 
Accordingly, on the 1st of January, 49, the senate 
passed a resolution that Caesar should disband bis 
army by a certain day, and that if ho did- not do 
so, he should be regarded as an enemy of tho state. 
Two of the tribunes, M. Antonins and Q. Cassius, put 
their veto upon this resolution, but their opposition 
was set at nought, and they fled for refuge to Caesar’s 
camp. Under the plea of protecting the tribunes, 
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Caesar crossed tfie Rubicon^ wliicli separated his senate of his victory by the words, Fe? 2 f, vidz^ vici, 
province from Italy, and marched towards Rome. He reached Romo" in September (47), was ap- 
Ponipey, who had been entrusted by the senate wdth pointed consul for the following year, and before 
tbe conduct of the war, soon discovered how greatly the end of September set sail for Africa, where 
he had overrated his own popularity and influence. Scipio and Cato had collected a large army. The 
His own troops deserted to his rival in crowds ; war was terminated by the defeat of the Fotiipeian 
town after town in Italy opened its gates to Caesar, army at the battle of Thapsus, on the 6th of April, 
whose march w^as like a triumphal progress. The 46. Cato, unable to defend Utica, put an end to 
only town which offered Caesar an}’- resistance was his own life. — Caesar returned to Rome in the 
Corfimum, into wdiich L. Domitiiis Ahenoharbus latter end of July. He was now the undisputed 
had thrown himself with a strong force ; but even master ^of the Roman wmrld, but he used his vic- 
this place was obliged to surrender at the end of a tory with the p’eatest moderation. Unlike otlier 
few days. Meantime, Pompey, with the magistrates conquerors in civil \yars, he freely forgave all who 
«nnd senators, had fled from Home to Capua, and had home arms against him, and declared that he 
now, despairing of opposing Caesar in Itoly, he -would make no difference between Pompeians and 
marched from Capua to Brundiisium, and on the Caesarians. His clemency was one of the bright- 
ITth of March embarked for Greece. Caesar pur- est features of his character. At Rome all parties 
sued Pompey to Brundusium, but he was unable seemed to vie in paying him honour: the dictator- 
to follow him to Greece forwent of ships. He ship was bestowed on him for 10 years, and the 
therefore marched hack from Brundusium, and re- censorship, under the new title of l*racfedus 
paired to Rome, having thus in 3 months become Momm^ for 3 years. He celebrated his victories 
master of the whole of Italy. After remaining a in Gaul, Egypt, Pontus, and Africa by 4 magnl- 
short time in Rome, ho set". out for Spain, where ficent triumphs. Caesar now proceeded to correct 
Pompey "s legates, Afraniiis, I^etreiiis, and Yarro, the various evils which had crept into the state, 
commanded powerful annies. After defeating and to obtain the enactment of several laws suit- 
Afraiiius and Petreius, and receiving the submis- able to the altered condition of the commonwealth, 
siort of Varro, Caesar returned to Rome, where he The most important of his measures this year (46) 
liad meantime been appointed dictator by the prae- was the reformation of the calendar. As the Ro- 
tor M. Lepidus. He resigned the dictatorship at man j'ear was now B months in advance of the 
the end of 11 days, after holding the consular co- real time, Caesar added 90 days to this year, and 
mitia, in which he himself and P. Serviliiis Vatia thus made the whole year consist of 445 days; 
Isauricus were elected consuls for the next yeai*. and he guarded against a repetition of similar 
— At the beginning of January, 48, Caesar crossed errors for the future by adapting the year to the 
over to Greece, where Pompey had collected a sun’s course, (Diet of jhti. nit. Calendariwn.) — 
formidable army. At first the campaign was in Meantime the 2 sons of Pompey, Sextus and 
Pompey ’s favour ; Caesar was repulsed before Cneiiis, bad collected a new array in Spain. Caesar 
Uyrrfaachium with considerable loss, and -rras ob- set out for Spain towards the end of the year, and 
liged to retreat towards Thessaly. In this countr}^ brought the war to a close by the battle of Alunda, 
on the plains of Pharsalus or Pharsalia, a decisive on the i7th of March, 45, in which the enemy 
battle was fought between the 2 armies on the 9th were only defeated after a most obstinate resistance, 
of August, 48," in which Pompey was completely Cn. Pompey was killed shortly afterwards, but 
defeated. Pompey fled to Egypt, pursued by Sextus made good ii^is escape. Caesar reached 
Caesar, hut he was murdered before Caesar arrived Rome in September, and entered the city in 
in the countr>% [Pompeius.] His ’head was triumph. Fresh honours awaited him. His por- 
broiight to Caesar, who turned away from the trait -was to be struck on coins ; the month of 
sight, shed tears at the untimely death of his Quintilis was to receive the name of Julius “-m his 
rmil, and put his murderers to death. When the honour ; he received the title of imperator for life ; 
news of the battle of Pliarsalia reached Rome, and the -ivhole senate took an oath to -watch over his 
various honours were conferred upon Caesar. He safety. To reward his followers, Caesar increased 
was appointed dictator for a -whole year and consul the number of senators and of the public magistrates, 
fur 5 years, and the tribimician power was con- so that there were to be 1 G praetors, 40 quaestors, 
ferred upon him for life. He declined tbe consul* and 6 aediles. He began toi'evoivevast schemes for 
ship, hilt entered upon the dictatorship in September the benefit of the Roman world. Among his plans of 
ill this year (48), and appointed M. Antony his internal improvement, he proposed to frame a digest 
master of the hoi'se. On his arrival in Egypt, of all the Roman laws, to establish public libraries, to 
Caesar became involved in a war, which gave the drain the Pomptine marshes, to enlarge the harbour 
remains of the Pompeian party time to rally- This of Ostia, and to dig a canal through the isthmus of 
•war, usually called the xliexandrine -war, arose Corinth. To protect the boundaries of the Roman 
from the determination of Caesar that Cleopatra, empire, he meditated expeditions against the Far- 
whose fascinations Jiad ivon his lieart,- should thians and the barbarous tribes on the Danube, 
reign in common with her brother Ptolemy ; but and had already begun to make preparations for 
this decision -was opposed by the guardians of the his departure to the East Possessing royal po^ver, 
young king, and the war which tiius broke out, he now wished to obtain the title of king, and 
was not brought to a close till the latter end of Antony accordingly offered him the diadem in 
March, 47. It was soon after this, that Cleopatra public on the festival of the Uupei’calia (the 1.5th 
had a son by Caesar. [Caesakion.] Caesar re- of Februaiy ) ;■ but, seeing that the- proposition was 
turned to Rome through Syria and Asia Mi- not favourably received by the people, he declined 
nor, and on his march through Pontus attacked it for the pi'esent. — But Caesar’s power -was not 
Pharnaces, the son of Mithridates the Great, who witnessed without envy. The Roman aristocracy, 
had assisted Pompey. He defeated Pharnaces who had been so long accustomed to rule the Bo- 
near Zela with such ease, that he informed the man and to^ pillage it at their pleasure, could 
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ill l)rook a master, and resolved to remove him by 
assassination. The conspiracy against Caesar’s 
life had been set afoot by Cassius, a personal enemy 
of Caesar’s, and there were more than 60 persons 
privy to it. Many of these persons had been raised 
by Caesar to wealth and honour ; and some of 
them, such as M. Bratus, lived with him on terms 
of the most intimate friendship. It has been the 
practice of rhetoricians to speak of the murder of 
Caesar as a glorious deed, and to represent Brutus 
and Cassius as patriots ; but the mask ought to be 
stripped off these false patriots ; they cared not for 
the republic, but only for themselves ; and their 
object in murdering Caesar was to gain power for 
themselves and their party. Caesar had many 
warnings of his approaching fate, hut he disre- 
garded them all, and fell by the daggers of his 
assassins on the Ides or 15th of March, 44. At 
an appointed signal the conspirators surrounded 
him ; Casca dealt the hrst blow, and the others 
quickly drew their swords and attacked him ; Cae- 
sar at first defended himself, but when he saw 
that Brutus, his friend and favourite, had also 
drawn his sword, he exclaimed Tu quoque Brute / 
pulled his toga over his face, and sunk pierced 
with wounds at the foot of Poinpey’s statue. — 
Julius Caesar was the greatest man of antiquity. 
He was gifted by nature with the most various 
talents, and was distinguished by the most extra- 
ordinary attamments in the most diversified pur- 
suits. He was at one and the same time a gene- 
ral, a statesman, a lawgiver, a jurist, an orator, 
a poet, an historian, a philologer, a mathematician, 
and an architect. He was equally fitted to excel 
in all, and has given proofs that he would have 
surpassed almost all other men in any subject to 
which he devoted the energies of his extraordinary 
mind. During the whole of his busy life he found 
time for literary pursuits, and was the author of 
many works, the majority of which has been lost. 
The purity of his Latin and the clearness of his 
style were celebrated by th^ ancients themselves, 
and are conspicuous in his Commentatii^ which are 
his only works that have come down to us. They 
relate the history of the first 7 years of the Gallic 
war in 7 hooks, and the history of the Civil war 
down to the commencement of the Alexandrine in 3 
books. Neither of these works completed, the his- 
tory of the Gallic and Civil wars. The history of 
the former was completed in an 8th book, which ^ 
is usually ascribed to Hirtius, and the history of 
the Alexandrine, African, and Spanish wars were 
written in 3 separate books, which are also ascribed 
to Hirtius, but their authorship is uncertain. The 
lost works of Caesar are : — I. Antimto^ in reply 
to Cicero’s Ch^o, which Cicero wrote in praise of 
Cato after the death of the latter in 46. 2. 
Be Analogia^ or, as Cicero explains it. Be Ratione 
Latino loquendi^ dedicated to Cicero, contained in- 
vestigations on the Latin language, and were writ- 
ten by Caesar while he was crossing the Alps. 3. 
Ldfri Auspiciorum, at Attguralia. 4. Be Asirk* 
5. ApopJdkegmata, or Bicta, collecianeaf a collection - 
of good sajdngs- 6. Poemata. Two of these writ-’' 
ten in his youth, Landes Herctdis and a tragedy ; 
Oedipus^ were suppressed by Augustus. Of the 
numerous editions of Caesar’s Commentaries the 
best axe by Oudendorp, Lugd, Bat 1737, Stutt- 
gard, 1822 ; by Morus, Lips. 1780 ; and by 
Oberlin, Lips. 1805, 1819. 

C. Caesar and L. Caesar, the sons of M. Vlp- 
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sanius Agrippa and Julia, and the grandsons of 
Augustus. L. Caesar died at Massilia, on his way 
to Spain, 2, and C. Caesar hiLycia, a. d. 4, 
of a wound which he had received in Armenia. 

Caesaraiigusta {Zaragoza or Saragossa)^ more 
anciently Salduha, a town of the Edetani on the 
Iberus in Hispania Tarraconensis, was colonized 
by Augustus b. c. 27, and was the seat of a Cori- 
ventus Juridicus. It was the birth-place of the 
poet Prudentius. 

Caesarea (Kaiadpeia: Kaiaapevs: Caesariensis), 
a name given to several cities of the Koman empire 
in honour of one or other of the Caesars.y— 1. C, ad 
Argaeum, formerly Mazaca, also Eusebia (K. ij 
Tvphs Tijj ’Apyat^, va Md|“aKa, "EtiKT^^eia: Kesarieh^ 
Ru.), one of the oldest cities of Asia Minor, stood 
upon Mount Argaeiis, about the centre of Cappa- 
docia, in the district (praefectura) called Cilicia. 
It was the capital of Cappadocia, and when that 
country was made a Roman province by Tiberius 
(a. jd. 18), it received the name of Caesarea. It 
was ultimately destroyed by an earthquake. «»— 2. 
C, Philippi or Paueas (K. nj ^iKhirov, N. T. ; K. 
Tlaveids: Banias\ a city of Palestine, at the S. 
foot of M. Hermon, on the Jordan, just below its 
soui’ce [Panium], built by Philip the tetrarch, 
B.C. 3; King Agrippa called it Neronias, but it 
soon lost this name. — * 3. C. Palaestinjae, formerly 
Stratonis Turris (S^Tpdrwvos vvpyos ; Kaisarigeh, 
Ru.), an important city of Palestine, on the sea- 
coast, just above the boundary line between Samaria 
and Galilee. It was surrounded with a wall and 
decorated with splendid buildings by Herod the 
Great (b. c. 13), who called it Caesarea, in honour 
of Augustus. He also made a splendid harbour 
for the city. Under the Romans it was the capital 
of Palestine and the residence of the procurator* 
Vespasian made it a colony, and Titus conferred 
additional favours upon it; hence it was called 
Colonia Flavia. «— 4. C. Mauretaniae, formerly 
lol (Tci;A. KaiffdpeLa : Zershell, Ru.), a Phoenician 
city on the N. coast of Africa, with a harbour, the 
residence of King Juba, who named it Caesarea, 
in honour of Augustus. When Claudius erected 
Mauretania into a Roman province, he made 
Caesarea a colony, and the capital of the middle 
division of the province, which was thence called 
Mauretania Caesariensis,— 5. C. ad Anazarbum. 
[ An A z ARBUS.] There are several others, which 
are better known by other names, and several 
which are not important enough to he mentioned 
here. 

Caesarion, son of C. Julius Caesar and of Cleo- 
patra, originally called Ptolemaeus as an Egyptian 
I prince, was born b. c. 47. In 42 the triumvirs al- 
' lowed him to receive the title of king of Egypt, 
and ill 34 Antony conferred upon him the title of 
king of kings. After the deatli of his mother in 
30 he was executed by order of Augustus. 

Oaecarodiiiitmi (2bwrs), chief town of the Tu- 
rqnes or Turoni, subsequently called Turoni, on 
the Liger {Loire) in Gallia Lugduneiisis. 

Caesaxoinagus. 1. {Beauvais), chief town of 
the Bellovaci in Gallia Belgica.— 2. (Ckdrm/ord)., 
a town of the Trinobuntes in Britain. 

Caesena (Caesenas -atis : Cesena), a town in 
Gallia Cispadana on the Via Aemilia not fax from 
the Ruhico, 

Caesenmus Lento. [Lento.] 

Caesennius Paetus. [Paetus.] 

Caesetxns Plavus. [Flavus.] 
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Caesia, a surname of Minerva, a translation of 
the Greek yKavK^Tvis, 

Caesxa Silva (Hasemwald% a forest in Ger- 
many 'between the Lippe and the Yssel. 

Caesonaa, first the mistress and afterwards the 
wife of the emperor Caligula, was a woman of 
the greatest licentiousness, and was put to death 
with Caligula together with her daughter, a. d. 41. 

H. Caesonins, a judex at the trial of Oppianicus 
for the murder of Cluentius, b. c. 74, and aedile 
with Cicero in 69. 

C^Cixs (Kat/ccir : Akso7i or JBah'r)f a river of 
Mysia, rising in M. Temnus and llowing past 
Pergamus into the Cumaean Gulf, 

Caieta (Caietanus; Gaeta)^ a town in Latium 
on the borders of Campania, 40 stadia S. of For- 
miae, situated on a promontory of the same name 
and on a bay of the sea called after it Sinus Gaie- 
tanus. It possessed an excellent harbour (Cic. 
^ro Leg. Man, 12), and was said to have derived 
its name from Caieia^ the nurse of Aeneas, who, 
according to some traditions, was buried at this 
place. 

Cains, the jurist. [Gaius.] 

Cains Caesar. [ Calig ul a.] 

C^Hber. [Quintus Smyrnaeus.] 

Calabria (Caiabri), the peninsula in the S. E. of 
Italy, extending from Tarentum to the Prom* 
lapygium, formed part of Apulia. 

Calacta (KaAh : KaKaKrTvos : nr. Caro- 
nia, Ru.), a town on the N. coast of Sicily, founded 
by Ducetius, a chief of the Sicels, about b. c. 447- 
Calacta was, as its name imports, originally the 
name of the coast. (Herod, vi. 22.) 

Calactians. [Caecilius Calactinus.] 

Cala^nrris (Calagurritanus: Calahorra),a town 
of the Vascones and a Roman municipiuni in His- 
pania Tarraconensis near the Iberus, memomble 
for its adherence to Sertorius and for its siege by 
Pompey and his generals, in the course of which 
mothers killed and salted their children, B. c. 71. 
(Juv. XY, 93.) It was the birth-place of Quin- 
tilian. 

C^aiS, brother of Zetes. [Zetes.] 

Calama. 1. (Kalma^ Ru.) an important town 
in Numidia, between Cirta and Hippo Regius, on 
the E. bank of the Rubricatus lSeiboT:is),"^2. 
(Kalai-al-Wad)^ a town in the W. of Mauretania 
Caesariensis, on the E. bank of the Malva, near its 
mouth. 

Calamine, in Lydia, a lake with floating islands, 
sacred to the nymphs. 

Galamis (KctAa/u^y), a statuary and embosser at 
Athens, of great celebrity, was a contemporary of 
Phidias, and flourished b. c. 467 — 429. 

Calamus (KdAajuos : El-Kulmon), a town on the 
coast of Phoenicia, a little S. of Tripolis. 

Calanus (KdAayos), an Indian gymnosophist, 
followed Alexander the Great from India, and 
having been taken ill, burnt, himself alive in the 
presence of the Macedonians, 3 months before the 
death of Alexander (b. c. 323), to whom he had 
predicted his approaching end. 

Calasiries (KctAao-lpfey), one of the two divisions* 
(the other being the Hermotybii) of the warrior- 
caste of Egypt. Their greatest strength was 
250,000 men, and their chief abode in the W. 
part of the Delta. They formed the king’s body 
guard, 

C^tna (Calatmus : CayWo), a town in Sam- 
nium on the Appia Via between Capua and Bene- 
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ventum, was conquered by the Romans b. c. 313, 
and was colonized by Julius Caesar with his 
veterans. 

Calatinus, A. Atilius, consul b. c, 258, in the 
first Punic war, carried on the war with success in 
Sicily. He was consul a 2nd time, 254, when ha 
took Panormus ; and was dictator, 249, when he 
again carried on the w'ar in Sicily, w’hich was the 
first instance of a dictator commanding an army 
out of Italy. 

Calaurea -la (KaAaupeia, 'KaXavpiai KaAawpel- 
riis : Poro), a small island in the Saronic gulf off 
the coast of Argolis and opposite Troezen, possessed 
a celebrated temple of Poseidon, which was re- 
garded as an inviolable asylum. Hither Demos- 
thenes fled to escape Antipater, and here he took 
poison, B.C. 322. This temple wm the place ot 
meeting of an ancient Amphictyonia, (See Dkt, 
of Ant, p. 79, b, 2d ed.) 

Calavius, the name of a distinguished family at 
Capua, the most celebrated member of which was 
Paeuvius Calavius, who induced his fellow-citizens 
to espouse the cause of Hannibal after the battle of 
Cannae, B. c. 216. 

Calbis (5 KaA^iy), also Indus {Quzngi or Tanas), 
a considerable river of Caria, which rises in M. 
Cadmus, above Cibyra, and after receiving (ac- 
cording to Pliny) 60 small rivers and 100 mountain 
torrents, falls into the sea W. of Caunus and op- 
posite to Rhodes. 

Caichas (KaAxas), son of Thestor of Mycenae 
or Megara, the wisest soothsayer among the Greeks 
at Troy, foretold the length of the Trojan war, ex- 
plained the cause of the pestilence which raged in 
the Greek army, and advised the Greeks to build 
the wooden horse. An oracle had declared that 
Caichas should die if he met with a soothsayer 
superior to himself ; and this came to pass at Claros, 
near Colophon, for here Caichas met the soothsayer 
Mops us, who predicted things which Caichas 
could not. Thereupon Caichas died of grief. After 
his death he had an oracle in Daunia. 

Caldus, C. CaeliTis. 1. Rose from obscurity by 
his oratory, was tribune of the plebs B. c. 107, 
when he proposed a lex tabellaria, and consul 94. 
In the civil war between Sulla and the party of 
Marius, he fought on the side of the latter, 83. — 
2. Grandson of the preceding, was Cicero’s quaes- 
tor in Cilicia, 50. 

Gale {Oporto), a port-town of the Callaeci in 
Hispania Tarraconensis at the mouth of the Durius. 
FromPoWo Cole the name of the coontvj Forttigal 
is supposed to have come. 

Caledonia. [Britannia.] 

Calentum, a town probably of the Calenses 
Emanici in Hispania Baetica, celebrated for its. 
manufacture of bricks so light as to swim upon 
water. 

Caienus, Q. Fufius, tribune of the plebs, b. c. 
61, when he succeeded in saving P. Clodius from 
condemnation for his violation of the mysteries of 
the Bona Dea. In 59 he was praetor, and from 
this time appears as an active partizan of Caesar. 
In 51 he was legate of Caesar in Gaul, and served 
under Caesar in the civil war. In 49 he joined 
Caesar at Brundusium and accompanied him to 
Spain, and in 48 he was sent by Caesar from Epi- 
rus to bring over the remainder of the troops from 
Italy, but most of his ships were taken by Bibulus. 
After the battle of Pharsalia (48) Calenus took 
many cities in Greece. In 47 he was made consul 
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by Caesar. After Caesar's death (44) Galenas 
joined U. Antony, and subsequently bad the com- 
mand of Antony's legions in the N. of Italy. At 
the terniination of the Pemsinian war (41) Calenns 
died, and Octaviaiius was thus enabled to obtain 
possession of his army. 

Gales or -ex {KdXTjs or HaJaUi)^ a river 
of Bithyniu, S.W. of Heraclea Pontica. (Thuc. 
iv. 75.), 

Gales (“is, usually PI. Gales -ium : Calenus : 
Calvi), chief town of the Calcni, an Ausonian 
people in Campania, on the Via Latina, said to 
have been founded by Calais, son of Boreas, and 
therefore called TJnrUcia by the poets. Gales was 
taken and colonized by the Romans, u. c. 335. It 
was celebrated for its excellent wine. 

Caletes or -i, a people in Belgic Gaul near the 
mouth of the Seine : their capital was J {jliobona, 

Caletor (KaXijrcap), son of Clytius, slain at Troy 
by the Telamonlaii Ajax. 

Calidius. 1. Qi, tribune of the plebs b. c. 90, 
carried a law for the recall of Q. Metellus Nuini- 
•dicus from banishrnqnt. He was j>petor 79, and 
liad the government of one of the Spains, and on 
bis return was accused by Q. Lollius, and con- 
demned.— 2. M., son of the preceding, distin- 
guished as an orator. In 57 he was praetor, and 
supported the recal of Cicero from banishment. 
In 31 he was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
consulship, and on the breaking out of the civil 
war, 49, he joined Caesar, wJio placed him over 
Gidlia Togata, where he died in 48. 

Caligula, Roman emperor, a. d. 37 — 41, son of 
Geraianicns and Agrippina, was born a. d. 12, and 
was brought up among the legions in Germany. 
His real name was Cams Caesar^ and he was al- 
ways called Cains by his contemporaries ; Caligula 
was a surname given him by the soldiers from his 
wearing in his boyhood small caligae^ or soldiers’ 
boots- Having escaped the fate of his mother and 
brother, he gained the favour of Tiberius, who raised 
him to offices of honour, and held out to him hopes 
of the succession. On the death of Tiberius (37), 
which was either caused or accelerated by Caligula, 
the latter succeeded to the throne. He was saluted 
by the people with the greatest enthusiasm as the 
son of Germanicus. His first acts gave promise 
of a just and beneficent reign. He pardoned all 
the persons who had appeared as witnesses or ac* 
cusers against his family ; he released all the state- 
prisoners of Tiberius ; he restored to the magistrates 
full power of jurisdiction without appeal to his 
person, and promised the senate to govern according 
to the laws. Towards foreign princes he behaved 
with great generosity- He restored Agrippa, the 
grandson of Herod, to his kingdom of Judaea, and 
Antiochns IV. to his kingdom of Commagene. But 
at the end of 8 months the conduct of Caligulabecame 
suddenly changed. After a serious illness, which 
probably weakened his mental powers, he appears 
as a sanguinary and licentious madman. He put 
to death Tilierius, the grandson of his predecessor, 
compelled his grandmother Antonia and other 
members of his lamil}’' to make away with them- 
selves, often caused persons of both sexes and of 
all ages to be tortured to deatli for his amusement 
while taking his meals, and on one occasion, during 
the exhibition of the games in the Circus, he ordered 
a gi’eat number of the spectators to be seized, and 
to be thrown before the wild beasts. Such was 
his love of blood that he wished the lioman 
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people had only one head, that ho might cut it off 
with a blow. His obscenity was as great as his 
cruelty. He carried on an incestuous intercourse 
with his own sisters, and no Roman woman was 
safe from his attacks. His mnrriages were dis- 
gracefully contracted and speedily dissolved ; and 
the only woman who exercised a permanent in- 
fluence over him was- his last wife Caesonia. In 
his madness he considered himself a god; he even 
built a temple to himself as Jupiter Latiaris, and 
appointed priests to attend to his worship. He 
sometimes officiated as his own priest, making his 
horse Incitatus, which he afterwards raised to the 
consulship, his colleague. His monstrous extrava- 
gancies soon exhausted the coffers of the state. 
One instance may show the senseless way in winch 
he spent his money. He constructed a bridge of 
boats between Baiae and Puteoli, a distance of 
about 3 miles, and after covering it with earth he 
built houses upon it. When it was finished, be 
gave a splendid banquet in the middle of the bridge, 
and concluded the entertainment by throwing num- 
bers of the guests into the sea. To replenish the 
treasury ho exhausted Italy and Borne by his ex- 
tortions, and then marched into Gaul in 40, which 
he plundered in all directions. With his troops 
he advanced to the ocean, as if intending to cross 
over into Britain ; he drew them up in battle array, 
and then gave them the signal — to collect shells, 
which ho called the spoils of conquered Ocean. 
The Roman world at length grew tired of such a 
mad tyrant. Four months after his return to the 
city, on the 24th of January 41, ho was murdered 
by Cassius Chaerea, tribune of a praetorian cohort, 
Cornelius Sabinns and otliers. His wife Caesonia 
and his daughter were likewise put to death. 

Calingae, a muncrous people of India intra 
Gangem, on the E. coast, below the mouths of the 
Ganges. 

Caiinipaxa a little above 27'^ N. 

lat.), a city on tlie Ganges, N. of its confluence 
with the Jomanea said to have been the 

furthest point in India reached by Scicucus Ni- 
cator. , ■ ■ ' ' . ■ ' ■ 

Callaici, Callaeci, [Gallaeci.] 

Callatis (KaWarts, KdAarir ; KjcQaxrLavSs : 
Kollat, KoUaii), a town of Moesia, on the Black 
Sea, originally a colony of Miletus, and afterwai'ds 
of Heraclea. 

Calli^us (KaK\iapos)f a town in Locris, men- 
tioned by Homer. 

Caliias and Hipponicus (KaXAfas, *lnnr6piKOS% 
a noble Athenian family, celebrated for their wealth. 
They enjoyed the hereditary dignity of torcli- 
bearer at the Eleusinian mysteries, and claimed 
descent from Triptolemua. i. Hipponicus I., ac- 
quired a large fortune by fraudulently making use 
of the information he had received from Solon 
' respecting the introduction of bis aeicrdxOeia^ B. c. 
594. (Pint. Sol. 15.) — 2. Caliias 1, son of Phae- 
nippus, an opponent of Pisistratus, and a conqueror 
at the Olympic and Pythian games. — 3. Hippo- 
nicus n., surnamed Ammon, son of No. 2. -^4, 
•Caliias II,, son of No. 3, fought at the battle of 
Mamthon, 490. He was afterwards ambassador from 
Athens to Artaxerxes, and according to some accounts 
negotiated a peace with Persia, 449, on teiuns most 
humiliating to the latter. On liis return to Athens, 
he was accused of having taken bribes, and was 
condemned to a fine of 50 telents. — 6. Hipponi- 
cus in., son of No. 4, one of the Athenian gene* 
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rals in their incursion into the territory of Tanagm, j 
4’26, also commanded at the battle of Beliiim, 
4*24, where he was killed. It was his divorced 
wife, and not his widow, whom Pericles married. 
His daughter Hipparete was maiTied to Alcibiades, 
with a dowry of 10 talents: another daughter was 
married to Theodorus, and became the mother of 
Isocrates the orator. — 6* CaUias III,, son of No. 
5, by the lady who married Pericles, dissipated 
all Ms ancestral wealth on sophists, flatterers, and 
women. The scene of Xmophon's Banquet^ and 
also that of Plato’s p7’otar/oras is laid at his house. 
He is said to liave ultimately reduced himself to 
absolute beggary. In 400 he was engaged in the 
attempt to crush Andocides. In 382 he com- 
manded the Athenian heavy-armed troops,, when 
Iphicrates defeated the Spartans; and in 371 he 
was one of tlie envoys empowered to negotiate 
peace ivith Sparta. 

CaHias. 1, A wealthy Athenian, who, on con- 
dition of marrying Cimon’s sister, Elpinice, paid 
for him the line of 50 talents which had been im- 
posed on Miltiades. He appears to have been 
unconnected with the nobler family of Callias and 
Hipponicus. — 2. Tyrant of Chalcis in Euboea, 
and the rival of Plutarchus, tyrant of Eretria. He 
was defeated by the Athenians under Phocion, b. c. 
350, and thereupon betook himself to the Macedo- 
nian court; hut as he could not obtain aid from 
Philip, he formed an alliance with the Athenians, 
and by their means obtained the supremacy in the 
island. — 3, A poet of the old comedy, flourished 
B. c. 412 ; the names of 6 of his comedies are pre- 
served.— 4. Of Syracuse, a Greek historian, was 
a contemporary of Agathocles, and wrote a history 
of Sicily in 22 hooks, embracing the reign of Agit- 
thocles, B. c. 317 — 289. 

Callicrates (KaWmpdTTfjs), 1. An Achaean, 
exerted all his influence in favour of the Ho- 
mans, On the conquest of Macedonia by the 
Homans, b. c. 168, Callicrates pointed out 1000 
Acliaeans, as having favouredthe cause of Perseus, 
who were taken to Home ; and among them w^as 
the historian Polybius, Callicrates died at Rhodes, 
149. — 3. One of the architects of the Parthenon 
on the Acropolis of Athens.— 4. A Lacedaemonian 
sculptor, made ants and other animals out of ivor}’’, 
so small that one could not distinguish the diflerent 
limbs. 

Calllcratidas (KaWiKparlBas)^ a Spartan, suc- 
ceeded livsander as admiral of the Lacedaemonian 
fleet, B. c. 406, took Mcthymna, and shut up Conon 
in Mytilene ; but the Athenians sent out a fleet of 
150 sail, and defeated Callicrati das off the Arginusae. 
Caliicratidas fell in the battle. Callicratidas was a 
plain, blunt Spartan of the old school. Witness 
his answer, when asked what sort of men the loni- 
ans were: “ Bad freemen, but excellent slaves.” 

Callidronnis or -um (KaXXidpofios)^ part of the 
range of Mt. Oeta, near Thermopylae. 

Callifae (Callifanus : Calvisi)^ a town in Sam- 
nium, perhaps in the territory of Ailifae. 

Callimaclius (KaXXifxaxos), 1, The Athenian 
polemarch, commanded the right wing at Mara- 
thon, where he was slain, after behaving with 
much gallantry, b, c. 490. Tiiis is the last re- 
corded instance of the polemarch performing the 
military duties which his name implies. —2* A 
celebrated Alexandrine grammarian and poet, was 
a native of Cyrene in Africa, and a descendant of 
the Battiadae, whence he is sometimes called 
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iiadcs. He lived at Alexandria in the reigns of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus and Eiiergetes, and %vas 
chief librarian of the famous library of Alexandria, 
from about B. C. 260 until Ms death about *240. 
He founded a celebrated grammatical school at 
Alexandria, and among his pupils w'ore Eratos- 
thenes, Aristophanes of Byzantium, and Apollonius 
Rhodius- We have no other particulars of the 
life of Callimachus except his enmit}' wuth his 
former pupil Apollonius Rhodius, which is related 
elsewhere- [Apollonius, No. k] He is said to 
have written 800 wmrks, in prose and in verse, on 
an infinite variety of subjects, but of these we 
possess only some of his poems, which are charac- 
terized rather by labour and learning than by real 
poetical genius. Hence Ovid (Am, i. 15. 14) says 
of Callimachus, Qmmvis mgenio non vakt, . ake 
valet The extant works of Callimachus are C 
Hgmns in hexameter verse, 5 in the Ionic dialect, 
and 1, on the hath of Pallas, in the Doric dialect, 
and 72 Epigrams^ which belong to the best speci- 
mens of this kind of poetry, and \vere incorporated 
in the Greek Anthology at an early time. We 
have only a few fragments of his elegies, which 
enjoyed great celebrity, and were imitated by the 
Homan poets, the most celebrated of whose imita- 
tions is the De Coma Beremces oi Ciitullm* Of 
the lost poems of Callimachus the most important 
were, AiTi«.» Causes, an epic poem in 4 books, on the 
causes of the various mythical stories, &c., and an 
epic poem entitled Beeale, thG name of an aged 
woman who received Theseus hospitably when he 
went out to fight against the Marathonian bull. 
— EdUions. By Bpimheim, Ultraj. 1697, re-edited 
by Ernesti, Lugd. Batav. 1/61 ; by Blomfield, 
Lond. 1815 ; by Volzer, Lips. 1817.— 3. An 
architect and statuary, of uncertain country, who is 
said to have invented the Corinthian column, and 
who must have lived before b. c. 396. He was so 
anxious to give his w*orks the last touch of perfec- 
tion that he lost the grand and sublime ; whence 
Dionysius compares him to the orator Lj^sias. Cal- 
limachus was never satisfied with himself, and 
therefore received the epithet which 

Pliny interprets as calumniator sui, 

CanimMOB (KaAA4x€§cy?'),one of the orators at 
Athens in the Macedonian interest, and a friend 
of Phocion, was condemned to death by the Athe- 
nians in his absence, b.c. 317. 

Calliiiiciis Seleucus. [Seleucus.] 

Callimis (KaXA.7vov), of Ephesus, the eai’liest 
Greek elegiac poet, probably flourished about b. c, 
700. Only one of his elegies is extant,, consisting 
of 21 lines, in which he exhorts his countrymen to 
courage and perseverance against their enemies. 
Printed in Bergk’s Poetae Lgrici Graeci^ p. 303. 

CalHope. [Musae.] 

Calliope (KoAXiotti?), a considerable city in the 
W. of Parthia, founded, or else enlarged, by 
Seleucus Nicator. 

CaHlphoiL {KaXXi^Stv), a Greek philosopher, 
and probably a disciple of Epicurus, is condemned 
by Cicero as making the chief good of man to con- 
sist in an union of virtue (Iwnesias) and bodily 
pleasure vohpias), 

CallipoliB {KaXXliroXis ; KaXXi7roXir7)s). 1. 
{GaMipoli%.& Greek town on the Tareiitine gulf in 
Calabria..— 2. A town on the E. coast of Sicily 
not fm: foom Aetna.— 3. (Gallipoli), a town in 
ihatTjbrafiian Chersoawae' opposite Dmupsacus. —4. 
A town in Aetol», Sfje Oxllixjm. 
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CaUippides (KaXXnririBrjs), of Athens, a cele- 
brated tragic actor, a contemporary of Alcibiades 
and Agesilans. 

Callippus QidXXiirTros), 1. An Athenian, ac- 
companied Dion to Syracuse, where he murdered 
the latter b. c. 853. Callippus now usurped the 
government of Syracuse, hut was expelled the city 
at the end of 18 months, and after wandering 
about Sicily with his mercenaries was at length 
put to death by his ovvti friends. — 21. An astrono- 
mer of Cyzicus, came to Athens, where he assisted 
Aristotle in rectifying and completing the disco- 
veries of Eudoxus, Callippus invented the period 
or cycle of 76 years, called after him the Caliippic^ 
which commenced b. c. 330. 

Callirrhoe (KaXKi^ltori). 1. Daughter of Oceanus, 
wife of Chrysaor, and mother of Geryones and 
Echidna. — 2. Daughter of Achelous and wife of 
Alcmaeon, induced her husband to procure her the 
pepliis and necklace of Harmonia, by which she 
caused his death, [AlcxMAEon.]— < 3. Daughter 
of Scamander, wife of Tros, and mother of Hus 
and Ganymedes. 

Callirrhoe (KaWip^dyj), afterwards called En- 
neacrunus C^vp^anpovvos) or the “ Nine Springs,*” 
because its water was distributed by 9 pipes, xvas 
the most celebrated well in Athens, and still re- 
tains its ancient name CallirrJioe. It was situated 
in the S. E. extremity of the city between the 
Olympieum and the Ilissiis. 

Callisthenes (KaKM€rd€V7}s\ of Olynthus, a 
relation and a pupil of Aristotle, accompanied 
Alexander the Great to Asia. In his intercourse 
with Alexander he was arrogant and bold, and 
took every opportunity of exhibiting his independ- 
ence. He expressed his indignation at Alexander's 
adoption of Oriental customs, and especially at the 
requirement of the ceremony of adoration. He 
thus rendered himself so obnoxious to the king, 
that he was accused of being privy to the plot of 
Hemiolaus to assassinate Alexander; and after 
being kept in chains for 7 months, was either put 
to death or died of disease. Callisthenes wrote an 
account of Alexander’s expedition; a history of 
Greece, in 1 0 books, from the peace of Antalcidas 
to the seizure of the Delphic temple by Philome- 
lus {B.C. 387 — 357); and other works, all of 
which have perished. 

Callisto {KaKKiarc&% an Arcadian nymph, hence 
called Nonacnna ^rgo (Ov. Met, ii. 409) from No- 
nacris, a mountain in Arcadia, was daughter either 
of Lycaon or of Nycteus or of Ceteus, and a compa- 
nion of Artemis in the chase. She was beloved by 
Zieus, who metamorphosed her into a she-hear that 
Hem might not become acquainted with the 
amour. But Hem learnt the truth, and caused 
Artemis to slay Callisto during the chase. Zeus 
placed Callisto among the stars under the name of 
Arcios, or the Bear. Arcas was her son by Zeus. 
According to Ovid Jupiter (Zeus) overcame the 
virtue of Callisto by assuming the form of Arte- 
mis ; Juno (Hera) then metamorphosed Callisto 
into a bear; and when Areas during the chase, 
was on the point of killing his mother Jupiter 
placed both among the stars. [AiiCTos.] — Ac- 
cording to a modern scholar Callisto is merely ano- 
ther form of Calliste, a surname of Artemis, and she 
is therefore the same as this goddess, "rhe she- 
bear was the^symboi of the Arcadian Artemis. 

Callistratia (KaAAfo'Tpar/a), a town in Paphla- 
gonia, on the coast of the Euxine. 
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Callistmtus (KaXhia-rparos), 1. An Athenian 
orator, son of Callicrates of Aphidna. His oratory 
was greatly admired by Demosthenes, and his 
speech on the affair of Oropiis, e. c. 866, is said to 
have excited the emulation of Demosthenes, and 
to have caused the latter to devote himself to ora- 
tory, After taking an active part in public affairs, 
generally in favour of Sparta, Callistratus was 
condemned to death by the Athenians in 361, 
and %vent into banishment to Methone in Mace- 
donia. He ultimately returned to Athens, and 
was put to death. During his exile he is said to 
have founded the city of Datum, afterwards Phi- 
lippi.— 2. A Greek grammarian, and a disciple of 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, «— 3. A Roman jurist, 
frequently cited in the Digest, wrote at least as 
late as the reign (a. d. 198 — 211) of Severus and 
Antoninus (i.e, Septimius Severus and Caracalla). 

Callistus, C. Julius, a freedman of Caligula, 
possessed great influence in the reigns of Caligula 
and Claudius, and is the person to whom the 
ph 3 ’’sician Scrihonius Largus dedicates his work. 

Gallium (KdWiov : KaWieh), called Callipolis 
by Livy (xxxvL 30), a town in Aetolia in the 
valley of the Spercheus, S.W. of Hypata. 

CaUixenus (KaXAi^ews), the leader in the pro- 
secution of the Athenian generals who had con- 
quered at Arginusae, b. c. 406. Not long after 
the execution of the generals, the Athenians re- 
pented of their unjust sentence, and decreed the 
institution of criminal accusations against Callixe- 
nus, but he escaped from Athens. On the restora- 
tion of democracy, 403, Callixenus took advantage 
of the geneml amnesty, and returned to Athens, but 
no man would give him either water or light for his 
fire, and he perished miserably of hunger. 

Gallon (KciAAajj^). 1. An artist of Aegina, 
flourished b.c. 516. — 2. An artist of Elis, lived 
before B. c. 436. 

Calor. 1. A river in Samnium, flows past Be- 
neventum and falls into the Vulturmis. — 2. (Ca- 
lore), a river in Lucania, falls into the Silarus. 

Calpe (KaATnj : Gibralter)^ a mountain in the S. 
of Spain on the Straits between the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean. This and M, Abyla opposite to it 
on the African coast, were called the Columns of 
Bermles, [Abvla.] 

Oalpe (KdATrrj; Kirpeh\ a river, promontory, 
and town on the coast of Bithjmia, between the . 
rivers Psilis and Sangarius. 

Galpumia, daughter of L. Calpumius Piso, 
consul B. c. 58, and last wife of the dictator Caesar, 
to whom she was married in 59. The reports re- 
specting the conspiracy against Caesar's life filled 
Calpurnia with the liveliest apprehensions ; she in 
vain entreated her husband not to leave borne on 
the Ides of March, 44. 

Calpurnia Gens, plebeian, pretended to be de- 
scended from Galpus, a son of Numa. It was 
divided into the families of Bestia, Bibulus, 
pJLAMMA, and Fiso. 

T. Calpurnius Siculus, the author of 11 Ec- 
logues in Latin verse, which are close imitations 
of Virgil, perhaps lived about a. d. 290. — JEJdi- 
thns. In the Poetae Latini Minores of W ernsdorff ; 
and by Glaeser, Getting. 1842. 

Calva, a surname of Venus at Rome, probably 
in honour of the Roman women, who are said, 
during the war with the Gauls, to have cut off 
their hair for the purpose of making bow-strings. 

Calventius, an Insubrian Gaul, of the tovra of 
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Pjacentin, whose daughter married L. Piso, the ] 
father of L. Piso Gaesonimis, consul B. a 58. In 
his speech against the latter, Cicero upbraids him 
with the low origin of his mother, and calls him 
Caesminus Seniiplacejiiimis Calveniius. 

Calviatis, BomStius. 1. Ca., curule aedile, 
B. c. 299, consul 283, and dictator and censor 280. 
In his consulship he, together with his colleague 
Dolahelia, defeated the Gauls and Etruscans, and 
hence received the surname Maximus. Cn., 
tribune of the plebs, 39, when he supported Bibu- 
lus against Caesar, praetor 56, and consul 53, 
through the induence of Fompey. In the civil 
war he joined Caesar. In 49 he fought under 
Curio in Africa ; and in 48 he fought under Caesar 
in Greece, and commanded the centre of Caesar’s 
army at the battle of Fharsalia, In 47 he had the 
command of Asia, and in 46 he fought in Africa 
against the Pompeian party. After Caesar’s death 
(44) he fought under Octavian and Antony against 
the republicans. In 40 he was consul a 2nd time, 
and in 39 went as proconsul to Spain, where he 
defeated the revolted Cerretani. 

Calvimis, L. Sextius, consul b. c. 124, defeated 
the Salluvii and other people in Transalpine Gaul, 
and in 123 founded the colony of Aq_uae Sextiae 
(Aix). 

Caltninus, T. Veturius, twice consul, b. c. 334 
and 321. In his second consulship he and his 
colleague Sp. Postumius Albinus were defeated by 
the Sabines at Caudium. For details see Albi- 
nus, No. 3. 

Cal-visiTis Sahimis. [Sabinus.] 

Calvus, Licimus. [Licinius.] 

CSlycadnus (KaAvKaSyoy). 1. {Ghiuh Soor/oo), 
a considerable river of Cilicia Tracheia, navigable 
AS far up as Seleucia.— «2. The promontory of this 
name, mentioned by Polybius (xxii. 26) and Livy 
(xxxviii, 38), appears to be the same as Anemu- 
muM. 

Calyduae (KaXvSmi vrjcoi). 1. Two small 
islands oif the coast of Troas, betw^een Tenedos 
and the Prom. Lcctum. — 2. A group of islands 
otT the coast of Caria, N.W. of Cos, belonging to 
the Sporades. The largest of them was called 
Calydna, and afterwards Calymna (now Kalimno). 

Calydon (KaAuSdw: KaAoSwi'tos), an ancient 
town of Aetolia on the Eveuus in the land of the 
Curetes, said to have been founded by Aetolus or 
his son Calydon. The surrounding country pro- 
duced wine, oil, and corn ; and in the mon.iitains 
in the neighbourhood took place the celebrated 
hunt of the Calydon ian boar. The inhabitants 
were removed by Augustus to Nicopolis. 

Calymna. [Calydnae.] 

Calynda (KccAuvSoc ; KaAwSeus), a city of Caria, 
E. of Caunus, and 60 stadia (6 geog. miles) from 
the sea. The Calyndians formed a part of the 
fleet of Xerxes, under their king Bamasithyraus : 
afterwards they were subject to the Caunians ; and 
both cities were added by the Bomans to the ter- 
ritory of Rhodes. 

C^ypso (Kakv^w), daughter of Oceanus and 
Tethys, or of Nereus, or, according to Plomer, of 
Atlas, was a nymph inhabiting the island of Ogygia, 
on which ITlj'sses was shipwrecked. Calypso loved 
the unfortunate hero, and promised him immor- 
tality if he would remain with her. Ulysses re- 
fused, and after she had detained him 7 years, the 
gods compelled her to allow him to continue his , 
journey homewards. 
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Camalodnnum (OoMes/er), the capital of the 
Triiiobantes in Britain, and the first Roman co- 
lony in the island, founded by the emperor Clau- 
dius, A. n. 43. 

Camaiina {Kapdpiva i Kapjxpiva7os : Cameriiia)^ 
a town on the S. coast of Sicily, at the mouth of 
the Hipparis, founded by Syracuse, B. c. 599. It 
was several times destroyed by Syracuse ; and In 
the 1st Punic war it was taken by the Romans, 
and most of the inhabitants sold as slaves. Scarcely 
any vestiges of the ancient town remain. In the 
neighbourhood was a marsh, which the inhabitants 
drained contrary to the command of an oracle, and 
thus opened a way to their enemies to take the 
town : hence arose the proverb p?t\ kIvgl Kagapfvav, 
ne moveas Camarinam. 

Cambtni Montes, the mountains which sepa- 
rate Macedonia and Thessaly. 

Cambysene (Kap.§vcr7]i^)^ a district of Armenia 
Major, on the borders of Iberia and Colchis. 

Cambyses (KapSi/crns). 1. Father of Cybus 
the Great. —2. Second king of Persia, succeeded 
his father C 3 "rus, and reigned B. c. 529 — 522. In 
525 he conquered Egypt; but an army which he 
sent against the Ammonians perished in the sands, 
and the forces, which he led in person against the 
Aethiopians S. of Egypt, were compelled by failure 
of provisions to return. On his return to Memphis 
he treated the Egyptians with great cruelty ; he 
insulted their religion, and slew their god Apis 
with his own hands. He also acted tyrannically 
towards his own family and the Persians in ge- 
neral. He caused his own brother Smerdis to be 
murdered ; hut a Magian personated the deceased 
prince, and set up a claim to the throne. [Smer- 
dis.] Cambyses forthwith set out from Egypt 
against this pretender, but died in Syria, at a place 
named Ecbatana, of an accidental wound in the 
thigh, 522. 

Cambyses (Kctp§v<T7ts). 1. (lora), a river of 
Iberia and Albania, which, after uniting with the 
Alazon {Ahsan), falls into the Cjtus. •— 2. A 
small river of Media, falling into the Caspian be- 
tween tlie Araxes and the Amardus. 

Camenae (not Camoenae\ also called Casmenae^ 
Carmenae, The name is connected with carmen^ a 
“ prophec 3 %” The Camenae accordingly were pro- 
phetic nymphs, and they belonged to the religion of 
ancicntltal}', although later traditions represent their 
worship as introduced into Italy from Arcadia, and 
some accounts identify them with the Muses. The 
most important of these goddesses was Caamaenta 
or Carmentis, who had a temple at the foot of the 
Capitoline hill, and altars near the porta Carmen- 
talis. Respecting her festival see Diet, of Ant. 
art. Canytmlalia. The traditions which assigned 
a Greek origin to her worship, state that her ori- 
ginal name was Nicostrate, and that she was the 
mother of Evander by Hermes, with whom she 
fled to Italy. 

Cameria (Camerinus), an ancient toum of La- 
tium» conquered hj Tarquinius Priscus. 

Cammriimm or Camarinnm, more anciently 
Gamers (Camertes : Cmnenno% a town in Umbria 
on the borders of Picenimi, an ally of the Romans 
against the Etruscans, b. c. 308, and also an ally 
of the Romans in the 2nd Punic war, sahsequentlj’- 
a Roman colony. 

Camermus, the name of a patrician family of 
the Stiipicia gens, the members of which frequentl j" 
held the consulship in the early times of the republic 
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(B.c- 500, 40{}, 461, 3,93, 345). After b, a 345 
the Cainenni disappc£ir from history for 400 years,. 
but they aye mentioned again as one of the noblest 
Roman "femilies in the early times of the empire. 

Camermus, a Roman poet, contemporary with 
Ovid, wrote a poem on the capture of Troy by 
Hercules. 

Canuctis (KajuiK^s : Kaju(/aosX an mcient town 
of the Sicani on the S. coast of Sicily on a river of 
the same name, occupied the site of the citadel of 
AfiRlGENTUM, 

Camilla, daughter of liing Metahus of the Vol- 
scian towm of Privcrnum, was one of the swift- 
footed servants of Biana, accustomed to the chase 
and to war. She assisted Turnus against Aeneas, 
and after slaying numbers of the Trojans was at 
length killed by Aruns. 

Cajniiius, Furms. 1. M., one of the great he- 
roes of the Roman republic. He was censor b. a j 
403, in which year Livy erroneously places his 
first consular tribunate. He was consular tribune 
for the first time in 401, and for the second time 
in 398. In 396 he was dictator, when he gained 
a glorious victory over tlie Faliscans and Fidenates, 
took Veil, and entered Rome in triumph, riding in 
a chariot drawn by white horses. In 394 he was 
consular tribune for the third time, and reduced the 
Faliscans. The story of the schoolmaster who at- 
tempted to betray the town of Falerii to Camillus, 
belongs to this campaign. In 391, Camillus was 
accused of having made an unfair distribution of 
the booty of Veii, and went voluntarily into exile 
at Ardea. Next year (390) the Gauls took Rome, 
and laid siege to Ardea. The Romans in the Ca- 
pitol recalled Camillus, and appointed him dictator 
i,n his absence. Camillus hastily collected an 
army, attacked the Gauls, and defeated them com- 
pletely. [Brennus.] His fellow-citizens saluted 
him as the Second Romulus. In 389 Camillus was 
dictator a third time, and defeated the Volscians, 
Aequians, and other nations. In 386 he was 
consular tribune for the fourth, in 384 for the fifth, 
and in 381 for the sixth time. In 368 he was 
appointed dictator a fourth time to resist the roga- 
tions of C. Licinins Stole. Next year, 367, he 
was dictator a fifth time, and though 80 years of 
age, he completely defeated the Gauls* He died 
of the pestilence, 365. Camillus was the great 
general of his age, and the resolute champion of 
the patrician order. His history has received 
much legendary and traditional fable, and requires 
a careful critical sifting.— -2. Sp., son of No. 1., 
first praetor 367.—- 3. L., also son of No* 1, was 
dictator 350 in order to hold the comitia, and 
consul 349, when he defeated the Gauls. — 4. L., 
son of No. 2, consul 338, when he took Tibur, and 
in conjunction with his colleague Maenius com- 
pleted the subjugation of Latium. In 325 he was 
consul a second time,— 5. H., proconsul of Africa 
in the reign of Tiberius, defeated the Numidian 
Tacfarinas, a. d. 1 7* — 6. H., surnamed ScRiBom- 
ANus, consul A. n. 32, under Tiberius.! At the 
beginning of the reign of Claudius he was legate 
of Dalmatia, where he revolted, but was conquered, 
42, sent into exile, and died 33, 

Canurus (Kd.y.eipQs i a Dorian town 

on the W. coast of the island of Rhodes, said to 
have been founded by Camirus, son of Oercaphus 
and Cydippe, and the principal town in the island 
before the foundation of Rhodes. It was the 
birth-place of the poet Pisander. 
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Camisa (Ka,uma), a fortress in Cappadocia, 23 
Roman miles E. of Sebaste. 

Camoenae. [Camenae.] 

Campania (Campanus: Terra ul Lavoro), a 
district of Italy, the name of which is probably 
derived from a plain,” was bounded, on 

the N.W. by Latium, N. and E. by Sanniiuin, 
S.E. by Lucania, and S- and S* W. the Tyr- 
rhenian sea. It was separated from Latium by 
the river Liris, and from Lucania at a later time 
by the river Silariis, though in the time of Au- 
gustus it did not extend further S. than the pro- 
montory of Minerva. In still earlier times the 
Ager Campanus included only the country round 
Capua. The country along the coast from the 
Liris to the Promontory of Minerva is a plain 
inclosed by the Apennines which sweeps round ifc 
in the form of a semicircle. Campania is a vol- 
^ canic country, to which circumstance it was mainly 
indebted for its extraordinary fertilitv', for wljicli 
it was celebrated in antiquity above all other 
lands. It produced corn, wine, oil, and eveiy 
kind of fruit in the greatest abundance, and in 
many parts crops could be gathered 3 times in the 
year. The fertility of the soil, the beauty of the 
scener 5 y and the softness of the climate, the heat 
of which was tempered by the delicious breezes o£ 
the sea, procured for Campania the epithet 
a name which it justly deserved. It was the fa- 
vourite retreat in summer of the Roman nobles, 
whose villas studded a considerable part of its 
coast, especially in the neighbourhood of Baiae- 
Tlie principal river was the Vtjlturnus: the 
minor rivers were the Liris, Savo, Ceanius, 
Sebethus, Sarnus, and Siiarus, The chief 
lakes were Lucrinus, Acherusia, Avernus, 
and Literna, most of them craters of extinct 
volcanos. — The earliest inhabitants of the country 
were the Ausones and Osci or Opicj. They 
were subsequently conquei’ed by the Etruscans, 
who became the masters of almost ail the country. 
In the time of the Romans we find 3 distinct 
people, besides the Greek population of Cumae; 

1. The Ca77ipani^ properly so called, a mixed race, 
consisting of Etruscans and the original inhabitants 
of the country, dwelling along the coast from Si- 
nuessa to Paestum. They were the ruling race : 
their history is given under Capua, their chief city. 

2, SiDiciNi, an Ausonian people, in the N.W- of 
the country on the borders of Samnium. 3. Pi- 
CENTiNJ in the S. E. of the country. 

Campe {Kagirri), a monster which guarded the 
Cyclops in, Tartarus, was killed by Zeus when he 
wanted the assistance of the Cyclops against the 
Titans. 

Campx Lapidei (weSlop \te<Sdes; h Orau), 
*' Plain of Stones ” in the S. of Gaul, E. of the 
Rhone, near the Mediterranean, and on the road 
from Arles to Marseilles. These stones were pro- 
bably deposited by the Rhone and the Druentia 
(Durance)^ when their course was different from 
what it is at present. This singular plain was 
known even to Aeschylus, who says that Zens 
rained dovm these stones from heaven to assist 
Hercules in his flight with the Ligurians, after the 
hero had shot away all his arrows." A sweet 
herbage grows underneath and between the stones, 
and consequently in ancient as well as in modern 
times, flocks of sheep were pastured on this plain, 

Campi Maori (Maapol Kd/xiror), the “ Long 
Plains,” a tract of country between Parma and 
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Modena, celebrated for the wool of its sheep. Candidum Pr. (Rm-eLJhkul^ Cap 
There appears to have been a place of the same N.W. of Hippo Zaritus on the N. coast of Zen/i- 
imme, where animal meetings of the neighbouring tana, in Africa, forms the W. headland of the 
people were held even in the time of Strabo. Sinus Hipponensis. 

Campi EaizdE, a plain in the N. of Italy near Canicma. [Canis.] 

Vercella, where Marius and Catulus defeated the Canidia, whose real name was Gratidia, was a 

Cimbri, B. C. lOL Neapolitan courtezan beloved by Horace ; hut when 

Campus Martto, the “ Plain of Mars,” fre- she deserted him, he revenged himself by liolding 
ciuentiy called the Campus simplj’*, was, in its her up to contempt as an old sorceress. {Bpod. 
widest signification, the open plain at Rome out- 17^ 8.) 

side the city- walls, lying between the Tiber and Caimiius Gallus, [Gallus.] 

the hills Capito!mus, Quirinal, and Pincius ; but Canmius Eebilus. [Rebilus.] 

it was more usually used to signify the N.W. Cams (Ku&jv), the constellation of the Great 

portion of the plain lying in the bend of the Tiber, Dog, The most important star in this constella- 
which nearly surrounded it on 3 sides. The S. tion was specially named ov Canicula^ and 
portion of the plain in the neighbourhood of the also Sirius. About b. c. 400 the heliacal rising of 
Circus Flarainius was called Circus Hlamiuius or Sirius at Athens, corresponding with the entrance 
Campus Fiaminius or Prata Plamiuia. The of the sun into the sign Leo, marked the hottest 
Campus Martius is said to have belonged originally season of the sea, and this observation being taken 
to the Tarquins, and to have become the property on trust by the Romans, without considering 
of the state, and to have been consecrated to Mars whether it suited their age and country, the Dm 
upon the expulsion of the kings. Here the Roman Caiiimlares became proverbial among them, as the 
youths were accustomed to perform their gymnas- Dog Days are among ourselves. — The constella- 
tic and warlike exercises, and here the comitia of tion of Little Dog was caMed Proegrjn (npoKvccyX 
the centuries were held. At a later time it was literal^ translated Jute crniern^ Jnteeanis, because 
surrounded by porticoes, temples, and other public in Greece this constellation rises heliacaily before 
buildings. It was included within the city walls the Great Dog. When Bootes was regarded as 
by Aurelian. — Some modern writers make 3 divi- Icarius [Arctos], Procyon became Maera, the 
sions of the Campus Martius, and suppose that dog of Icarius. 

there was a portion of the plain lying between the Cannae (Cannensis : Canne), a village in Apu- 
Canipus Martius proper and the Circus Flaminius, lia, N, E. of Canusium, situated in an extensive 
called Campus Tiberinus or Campus Minor, but plain E. of the Aufidus and N. of the small river 
this supposition does not rest on sufficient evidence. Vergellus, memorable for the defeat of the Romans 
The Campus Minor mentioned by Catullus (Iv. 3) by Hannibal, b. c. 216. 
probably refers to another Campus altogether. Canninefates. [Batavi.] 

Respecting the other Campi see Roma. -Canobus or Canopus (KdvofSos or Ka^coTros), 

Canae (Kam), a sea-port of Aeolis, in Asia according to Grecian story, the helmsman of Me- 
Minor, opposite to Lesbos. ' nelaus, who on his return from Troy died in Egypt, 

Can^e (Kardai?), daughter of Aeolus and Ena- and was buried on the site of the town of Cano- 
rete, had several children hy Poseidon. She en- bus, which derived its name from Iriin. 
tertained an nnnatural love for her brother Maca- C^obus or Canopus (Kcivoo€os^ KdvwTros *. Kavou. 
reus, and on this account was killed by her own Sir^js: Ru. W. oi A bozdcirR an important city on 
father ; but according to others, she put an end to the coast of Lower Egypt, near the W.-most 
her life. mouth of the Nile, which was hence called the 

Canaebus (Karaxos). 1. A Siej-onian artist, Canopic Moutli (rb KayaiSi/cbu (rr6p<x.). It wtm 
flourished B. c. 540 — 508, and executed, among 120 stadia (12 geog. miles) E. of Alexandria, and 
other works, a colossal statue of Apollo Philesius was (at least at one time) the capital of the Nomos 
at Miletus, which was cai'ried to Ecbatana by Menehutes. It had a great temple of Sempis, and 
Xerxes, 470, *—2. A Sicyonian artist, probabl}’- a considerable commerce ; and its inhabitants were 
grandson of the fonner, from whom he is not dis- proverbial for their luxury (KaywSicrjubs). After 
tinguished b}’' the ancients. He and Patrocles cast the establishment of Christianity, the city rapidly 
the statues of 2 Spartans, v;ho had fought in the declined, 

battle of Aegospotamos, b. c. 405. Cautabri, a people in the N. of Spain. The 

Cauastrum or Oanastraeum (Kdyacrrpou^ Ka- Romans originally gave this name to all the people 
ma-rpaToy^ sc. dapairiipioy^ i] Kamarpair] hept ] : C. on the N. coast of Spain ; but when they became 
Fainazi)^ the S. E. extremit}’’ of the peninsula Pal- better acquainted with the country, the name wag 
lene in Macedonia. restricted to the people bounded on the E. by the 

Caudace (Kavddfcrf),, a queen of the Aethiopians Astures and on the W. by the Autrigones. The 
of Meroe, invaded Egypt b.c. 22, but was driven Cantabri were a fierce and warlike people, and 
back and defeated by Petronius, the Roman go- were only subdued by Augustus after a struggle 
vernor of Egypt. Her name seems to have been of several years (b. c. 25 — 19). 
common to all the queens of Aethiopia. Cantharus (Kdj/Qapos),, a statuary and embosser 

Gandaules (KavBav\r}s\ also called Myrsilns, of Sicyon, fionrished about b. c. 268. 
last Heraclid king of Lydia, His wife compelled Cantbus {Kaudos}^ an Argonaut, son of Cane- 
Gyges to put her husband to death, because be thus or of Abas of Euboea, was slain in Libya by- 
had exhibited to Gyges her unveiled charms. .Cephalion or Caphaurus. 

Gyges then married the queen and mounted the CaJitiTnEL (Cantii : Kent% a district of Britain, 
throne, e. c. 716. nearly the same as the modem but included 

Canda-via, CaadavSi Montes, the moimtains Lonbxnium, 
separating lily^iciim from Macedonia, across which , 0., tribune of the plebs, b. c. 445, 

the Yia Egnatia ran. pirpp<^«4 the law, establishing connubium^ or the 
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riglit of intermarriage, between tbe patricians and 
plebs. He also proposed that the people should 
have the right of choosing the consuls from either 
the patricians or the plehs ; but this proposal was 
not carried, and it was resolved instead, that mili- 
tary tribunes, with consular power, should be 
elected from either order in place of the consuls. 

Caniisium (Canusinus: Ca7iosa)t a town in 
Apulia, on the Aiifidus,and on the high road from 
Home to Brundusium, founded, according to tra- 
dition, by Diomede, whence the surrounding coun- 
try’' was called Ca7npzis Diomedis. It was at all 
events a Greek colony, and both Greek and Oscan 
were spoken there in tbe time of Horace. {Ca7iu~ 
mii more Ulingnis^ Hor. Sat i. 10. 30.) Canusium 
was a town of considerable importance, but suffered 
greatly, like most of the other towns in the S. of 
Italy, during the 2nd Punic war. Here the re- 
mains of the Roman army took refuge after their 
defeat at Cannae, b.c. *216. It was celebrated for 
its mules and its woollen manufactures, hut it had 
a deficient supply of water. (Hor. Sat i. 5. 91.) 
There are still ruins of the ancient town near 
“Gawsa. | 

Canutms, or Cannlitius. 1. P., a distinguished 
orator, frequently mentioned in Cicero’s oration for 
Cluentius. — » 2. Ti., tribune of the plebs, b. c. 44, 
a violent opponent of Antony, and, after the esta- 
blishment of the triumvirate, of Octavian also. He i 
was taken prisoner at the capture of Perusia, and ! 
was put to death by Octavian, 40. 

Capaneus (Ka7roj'6us), son of Hipponous and 
Astynome or Laodice, and father of Sthenelus, 
was one of the 7 heroes who marched from Argos 
against Thebes. He was struck by Zeus with 
lightning, as he was scaling the walls of Thebes, 
because he had dared to defy the god. While his 
body w'as burning, his wife Evadne leaped into the 
fames and destroyed herself. 

Capella, the star. [Capra.] 

Capella, Martianus Hineus Pelix, a native of 
Carthage, probably flourished towards the close of 
the fifth century of our aera. He is the author of a 
work in 9 books, composed in a medley of prose 
and ^'arious kinds of verse, after the fashion of the 
Satyra Menippea of VaiTo. It is a sort of ency- 
clopaedia, and was much esteemed in the middle 
ages. The first two books, which are an introduc- i 
tion to the rest, consist of an allegory, entitled the 
Kuptials of Philology and Mercury, while in the 
remaining 7 are expounded the principles of the 7 
liberal arts. Grammar, Dialectics, Rhetoric, Geo- 
metry, Arithmetic, Astronomy, and Music, in- 
cluding Poetry, — Editions. By Hugo Grotius, 
Lugd. Bat, 1599 ; and by Kopp, Francf. 1836. i 
Capena (CapenavS, -atis : Civiiucola^ an uninha- 
bited hill), an ancient Etruscan town founded by 
and dependent on Veii, submitted to the Romans 
B. c. 395, the year after the conquest of Veii, and 
subsequently became a Roman municipium. In its 
territory was the celebrated grove and temple of 
Feronia on the small river Capenas. [Fbronia.] 
Capena Porta. [Roma.] 

Caper, Flavius, a Roman giummarian of uncer- 
tain date, whose works are quoted repeatedly by 
Priscian, and of -whom we have 2 short treatises 
extant: printed Putschius, GrammntlMm..Auct, 
JntiQtt., pp, 2*239— *2248, Hanov. 1605. 
eSpetus Siivius. [Silvius.] 

Capbareus (Kapppevs : Capo d’* Oro), a rocky 
and dangerous promontory on the S. E, of Euboea, 
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where the Greek fleet is said to have been wrecked 
on its return from Troy. 

Caphyae (Kacp'dai: Katpveiis, Ket^ydr^s), a 
town in Arcadia, N. W. of Orchomenns. 

Capito, C, Ateius. 1. Tribune of the plebs 
B, c. 55, when he opposed the triumvirs. — 2. Son 
' of No. 1, an eminent Roman jurist, was ap- 
pointed Curator aquanim puhUcarum in a. d. 
13, and held this office till his death, 22. He 
gained the favour of both Augustus and Tibe- 
rius by flattery and obsequiousness. He wrote 
numerous legal works, which are cited in the 
Digest and elsewhere. Capito and his contem- 
porary Laheo were reckoned the highest legal 
authorities of their day, and were the founders of 
2 legal schools, to which most of the great jurists 
belonged. The schools took their respective names 
from distinguished disciples of those jurists. The 
followers of Capito were called from Masurius 
Sabinus, SaUniani; and afterwards from Cassius 
Longinus, Cassia7iu The followers of Labeo took 
from Procnlus the name Frocukiani. 

Capito, C. Ponteius, a friend of M. Antony, 
accompanied Maecenas to Brundisium, B.c. 37, 
when the latter was sent to effect a reconciliation 
between Octavianus and Antony. (Hor. Sat i, 5. 
32.) Capito remained with Antony, and went 
with him to the East. 

Capitolinus, Julius, one of the Seripto-es 
ioriae Augustas., lived in the reign of Diocletian 
(a. d. 284 — 305), and wrote the lives of 9 empe- 
rors : — 1. Antoninus Pius, 2. M. Aurelius, 3. L. 
Verus, 4. Pertinax, 5. Clodius Albiniis, 6. Opilius 
Macrinus, 7. the 2 Ma.ximini, 8. the 3 Gordiani, 
9. Maximus and Balbinus. The best editions of 
the Scripiores Historiae Augusiae are by Salntasius, 
Par. 1620 j Schrevelius, Lugd. Bat. 1671. 

Capitolinus, Hanlius. [Manlius.] 

Capitolinus Mens. [Capitolium ; Roma.] 

Capitolinus, Petillius, was, according to the 
Scholiast on Horace {Sat i. 4. 94), entrusted with 
the care of the temple of Jupiter on the Capitol 
(wlience he was called Capitolinus), and was ac- 
cused of having stolen the crown of Jupiter, but 
was acquitted by the judges in consequence of his 
being a friend of Augustus. The surname Capi- 
tolinuB appears, however, to have been a regular 
fiimily-name of the gens. 

CSpttdlinus, Q.uintius. [Quintius.] 

Capitolium, the temple of Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus at Rome, was situated on the Mons Ca- 
pitolinus, which derived its name from the temple. 
This hill is in figure an irregular oblong, with two 
more elevated summits at the N. and S. ends. 
The N. summit, which is somewhat higher and 
steeper, was the Arx or citadel of Rome, and is 
now occupied by the church of A^'a Ccli : while the 
S. summit, which is now covered in part by the 
Palazzo Caffarelli, was the site of the Capitolium. 
The temple is said to have been called the Capi- 
toliuni, because a human head {cupid) was disco- 
vered in digging the foundations. The building of 
it was commenced by Tarquinius Priscus, and it 
Trvas finished by Tarquinius Superbus, but wms not 
dedicated till the 3rd year of the republic, B. c. 
507, by the consul M. Horatius. It was burnt 
down in the civil wars, 83, but was rebuilt by 
Sulla, and was dedicated by Q. Catulus, 69. It 
was burnt down a 2nd time by the soldiers of 
Vitellius, A. B. 69, and was rebuilt by Vespasian ; 
but it was burnt down a 3rd time in the reign of 
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Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus restored. Pages 144, 14.’ 
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Cardia in the Thracian Chersonese. Page 147. 
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CAPPADOCIA. 

Titus, 80, and was again rebuilt by Domitian with 
greater splendour than before. The Capitol con- 
tained 3 cells under the same roof: the middle cell 
was the temple of Jupiter, hence described as 
“ media qui sedet aede Dens” (Ov. ex Pont. iv. 9. 
82), and on either side were the cells of his attend- 
ant deities, Juno and Minerva. The Capitol was 
one of the most imposing buildings at Rome, and 
Avas adorned as befitted the majesty of the king of 
the gods. It was in the forni of a square, namely, 
200 feet on each side, and was approached by a 
flight of 1 00 steps. The gates were of bronze, 
and the ceilings and tiles gilt. The gilding alone 
of the building cost Domitian 12,000 talents- In 
the Capitol were kept the Sibylline books. Here 
the consuls upon entering on their office offered sacri- 
fices and took their vows ; and hither the victorious 
general, who entered the city in triumph, was car- 
ried in his triumphal car to return thanks to the 
Father of the gods. — Although the words Arx 
Capitoliumque. are properly used to signify the 
whole hill, yet Ave sometimes find the term Arx 
applied alone to the Avhole hill, since the hill 
itself constituted a natural citadel to the city, 
and sometimes the term Capitolium to the Avhole 
hill, on account of the importance and reverence 
attaching to the temple. Moreover, as the Capitol 
was nearly as defensible as the Arx, it is sometimes 
called Arx Tarpeia or Capitolina, but the epithet 
Tarpeia or Capitolina is applied to distinguish it 
from the Arx properly so called. 

Cappadocia {KcarTra^oKiai KainrccSo^, Cappa- 
dox), a district of Asia Minor, to which different 
boundaries were assigned at different times. Under 
the Persian empire it included the Avhole country 
inhabited by a people of Syrian origin, who were 
called (from their complexion) White Syrians 
(AevK^crvpoi), and also Cappadoces, which appears 
to have been a word of Persian origin. Their 
country seems to have embraced the Avhole N. E. 
part of Asia Minor E. of the Halys and N. of the 
Taurus. AfterAvards (but Avhether under the Per- 
sians or after the Macedonian conquest, is a dis- 
puted point) the country Avas divided into two 
parts, Avhich Avere named respectively from their 
proximity to the Eiixine and to the Taurus, the N. 
part being called Cappadocia ad Pontiim and then 
simply PoNTUS, the S. part Cappadocia ad Tau- 
riim, and then simply Cappadocia : the former wms 
also called Cappadocia Minor and the latter Cap- 
padocia Major. Under the Persian Empire, the 
whole country Avas goA'-erned by a line of here- 
ditary satraps, Avho traced their descent from 
Anaphas, an Achaemenid, one of the 7 chieftains 
that slew the pseudo-Smerdis, and Avho soon raised 
themselves to the position of tributary kings. After 
a temporary suspension of their pOAver during the 
wars between the successors of Alexander, when 
Ariarathes I. was defeated and slain by Perdiccas 
(b. c. 322), the kings of S. Cappadocia (respecting 
the other part see Pontus) recovered their in- 
dependence under Ariarathes IL, whose history and 
that of his successors Avnll be found under ArxaHa- 
THES and Ariobarzanes. In A, d. 17, Arche- 
laiis, the last king, died at Rome, and Tiberius 
made Cappadocia a Roman province. [Arche- 
EAris, No. 6.] Soon afterwards the districts of 
Cataonia and Melitene, which had before belonged 
to Cilicia, Avere added to Cappadocia, and the piro- 
vince then comprised the 10 praefecturae of MoH-' 
tene, Cataonia, Cilicia, Tyanitis, Garsauritis, La- 
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viniasene, Sargarausene, Sarauravene, Chamanene, 
and Morimene. There were other divisions under 
the later emperors. Cappadocia was a rough and 
genera% sterile mountain region ; bordered by the 
chains of the Paryadres on the N., the ScY- 
nissES on the E., and the Taurus on the S., and 
intersected by that of the Anti-Taurus, on the 
side of whose central mountain, Argaeus, stood 
the capital Mazaca,aft- Caesarea ad Argaeum, 
Its chief rivers Avere the Halys and the Melas. 
Its fine pastures supported abundance of good 
horses and mules. 

CappMoX (KaTrTrdSo^; Konax), a tributary of 
the Halys, rising in M. Lithrus, in the chain of 
Paryadres, and forming the N.W. boundary of 
Cappadocia, on the side of Galatia. 

Capra, or Capella (Afp, the brightest star in the 
constellation of the Auriga, or Charioteer, is some- 
times called Olenia Capella, because it rested on 
the shoulder (iTrl Tflsr cohepps) of the Auriga. This 
star w'as said to have been originally the nA'^mph or 
goat who nursed the infant Zeus in Crete. [Aega ; 
Amalthea.] Its heliacal rising took place soon 
before the Avinter solstice, and thus it Avas termed 
signum pluviale. 

Capraria or Caprasia. 1. (Oapraja), a small 
island off the coast of Etruria between Popnlonia 
and the N. extremity of Corsica, inhabited only 
by wild goats, whence its name: called hy the 
Greeks AJViAo;/. — 2. (Cabrera), a small island 
off the S. of the Balearis Major (Majorca), dan- 
gerous to ships.— 8. See Aegates.— 4. See For- 
tunatae Insulae. 

Capreae (Capri), a small island, 9 miles in cir- 
cumference, off Campania, at the S. entrance of the 
gulf of Futeoli, and miles from the promontory 
of Minerva, from which the island had been separated 
by an earthquake. It is composed of calcareous 
rocks, which rise to 2 summits, the highest of 
Avhich is between 1600 and 1700 feet aboA^e the 
sea. The scenery is beautiful, and the climate 
soft and genial. According to tradition, it was 
originally inhabited by the Teleboae, but after- 
A-vards belonged to the inhabitants of Neapolis, 
from W'hom Augustus either purchased it or ob- 
tained it in exchange for the island Pithecusa. 
Here Tiberius lived the last 10 years of his irign,. 
indulging in secret debauchery, and accessible only- 
to his creatures. He erected many magnificent 
buildings on the island, the chief of which was- 
the Villa Jovis, and the ruins of which are still to- 
be seen. 

Capna (KaTrpfa), a large salt lakeinPamphylia,. 
near the coast, between Perge and Aspendus. 

Capricomus (Alydfcepcas), the Goat, a sign off 
the Zodiac, between the Archer and the Waterman, 
is said to have fought Avith Jupiter against the 
Titans, 

Caprus (KosTTpoy). 1, (JLittU Zah), a river of 
Assyria, rising in Mt. Zagros (Mts. of Kurdistan), 
and flowing S.W. into the Tigris, opposite to Cae- 
nae. — 2. A little river of Phrygia, rising at the 
foot of M. Cadmus, and flowing N. into the Lycus, 

Capsa (CapsetSnus: Ghafsadi), a strong and 
ancient city in the S. W. of Byzacena in N. Africa, 
in a fertile oasis, surrounded^ by a sandy desert 
abounding in serpents. Its foundation was ascribed 
by tradition to the Libyan Hercules. In the war 
with Jugurtha, who used it as a treasure-city, it 
was destroyed by Marius; but it was after Avards 
rebuilt and erected into a colony. 
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Capua (Capmnus, Capuensis, but more mm- 
' ffiouly Campanns : Capita), originally called TuU 
turiiTim, tbe chief city of Campania after the fall 
of Cumae, is said to have derived its name from 
Capys. Capua was either founded or colonized by 
the Etruscans, according to some SO years before 
the foundation of Rome, and it became at an early 
period the most prosperous, wealthy, and luxurious 
city in the S. of Itahy. la B. c. 420 it was con- 
quered by the warlike Samnites ; and the popula- 
tion, which had always been of a mixed nature, 
now consisted of Aiisonians, Oscans, Etruscans, 
and Samnites. At a later time Capua, again at- 
tacked by the Samnites, placed itself under the 
protection of Rome, 343. If revolted to Hannibal 
jifter the battle of Cannae, 2 1 C, but was taken by 
the Romans in 211, was fearfully punished, and 
never recovered its fonner prosperity. It was now 
governed by a Praefectus, who was sent annually 
to the city from Rome. It received a Roman 
colony by the. lex agraria of Julius Caesar, 59, and 
under Nero a colony of veterans was settled there. 
It was subsequently destroyed bj’' the barbarians 
who invaded Italy. The modern town of Gapuajs 
built about 3 miles from the ancient one, the site 
of which is indicated by the ruins of an amphi- 
theatre. 

Caput Vada Prom. [Brachodes.] 

Capys (Kdirus). 1. Son of Assaraciis and Hie* 
romnemone, and father of Anchises.-»“2. A com- 
panion of A eneas, from whom Capua was said to 
have derived its name. 

Capys Silvias. [Silvius.] 

Cap^ium or Capitium {Caphzi), called by 
Cicero Capitina Chitas, a town in Sicily near Mt. 
Aetna. 

Car (Kap), son of Phoroneus, and king of Me- 
gara, from whom the acropolis of this town was 
called Caria. 

C^aoalla, emperor of Rome, a. d, 211 — 217, 
was son of Septimius Severus and his 2nd wife 
Julia Domna, and was born at Lyons, a. n. 1 88. 
He was originally called Bmsianm after his ma- 
ternal grandfather, but afterwards M. Aurelius 
Antoninus, which became his legal name, and ap- 
pears on medals and inscriptions. Caracalla was 
a nickname derived from a long tunic worn by the 
Gauls, which he adopted as his favourite dress 
after he became emperor. In 1 98 Caracalla, when 
10 years old, was declared Augustus, and in the 
same year accompanied his father Severus in the 
expedition against the Parthians. He returned 
with Severus to Rome in 202, and married Plau- 
tilla, daughter of Plautianus, the praetorian prae- 
fect In 208 he went with Severus to Britain ; and 
on the death of the latter at York, 211, Caracalla 
and his brother Geta succeeded to the throne, ac- 
cording to their father's arrangements. Caracalla’s 
first object was to obtain the sole government by 
the murder of his brother ; and after making seve- 
ral unsuccessful attempts upon the life of Geta, he 
at length pretended to be reconciled with him, and 
having thus thrown him off his guard, he caust'd 
him to be murdered in the arms of his mother, 212. 
The assassination of Geta was followed by the 
execution of many of the most distinguished men 
of the state, whom Caracalla suspected of favouring ' 
his brother’s cause: the celebrated jurist Papiiiian 
was one of his victims. His cruelties and extra- 
vagancies knew no bounds ; and after exhausting 
ItSy by his extortions, he resolved to visit the 
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different provinces of the empire, which became the 
scenes of fresh atrocities. In 214 he visited Gau!, 
Germany, Dacia, and Thrace ; and, in consequence 
of a campaign against the Alemanni, he assumed the 
sitrname In 215 he went to Syria 

and Egypt ; his sojourn at Alexandria was marked 
hy a general slaughter of the inhabitants, in order 
to avenge certain sarcastic pleasantries in which 
they had indulged against himself and his mother. 
In 216 he crossed the Euphrates, laid waste Meso- 
potamia, and returned to Edessa, where ^ he win- 
i tered. Next year he again took the field, intending 
to cross the Tigris, but was murdered near Edessa 
I by Macriniis, the praetorian praefect. Camcalla 
; gave to all free inhabitants of the empire the name 
and privileges of Roman citizens. 

Garactaeus, king of the Silures in Britain, • 
bravely defended his countrjr against the Romans, 
in the reign of Claudius. He was at length de- 
; feated by the Romans, and fled for protection to 
Cartimandua, queen of the Brigantes ; hut she be- 
tra 3 'ed him to the Romans, who carried him to 
Rome, A. D. 51. When brought before Claudius, 
he addressed the emperor in so noble a manner 
that the latter pardoned him and his friends. 

CarS-Us or Carales (Caralitanus : Cagliari), the 
chief town of Sardinia, with an excellent harbour, 
situated on the Sinus Caralitamis and on a pro- 
moator}^ of the same name (Capo S. Mia). It was 
founded by the Carthaginians; under the Romans 
it was the residence of the praetor, and at a later 
period enjoyed the Roman franchise. 

Cirambxs (Kapog^fs &Kpa: Kemnpe^^ a pro- 
montoiN', with a city of the same name, on the 
coast of Faphlagonia, almost exactly opposite the 
Kriu Metopon or S. promontory of the Chersonesus 
Taurica {Crimea). An imagimuw line joining those 
two headlands would make an almost equal divi- 
sion of the Euxine, which was hence called didvpt] 
^dkaffcra, (Soph. A?iiig. 078.) 

Caranus (Kdpavoj). X. Of Argos, a descendant 
of Hercules, and a brother of Phidon, is said to 
have settled at Edessa in Macedonia with an Ar- 
give colony about b, c. 750, and to have become 
the founder of the dynasty of Macedonian kings. 
— « 2. Son of Philip and half-brother of Alexander 
the Great. — 3. A general of Alexander the 
Great 

CaxatLSius, born among the Menapii in Gaul, 
was entrusted by Maximian with the command of 
the fleet which was to protect the coasts of Gaul 
against the ravages of the Franks. But Maxi- 
mian, having become dissatisfied with the conduct 
of Garausiiis in this command, gave orders for the 
execution of the latter. Carausius forthwith crossed 
over to Britain, where he assumed the title of Au- 
gustus, A. D., 287. After several ineffectual attempts 
to subdue him, Diocletian and Maximian acknow- 
ledged him as their colleague in the empire, and he 
continued to reign in Britain till *293, when he was 
murdered by his chief officer, Allectus. 

Garbo, Papmus. 1, C., a distinguished orator, 
and a man of great talents, but of no principle. He 
commenced public life as one of the 3 commissioners 
or triumvirs for carrying into effect the agrarian 
law of Tib. Gracchus. Histribuneshipof theplebs, 

B. c. 131, was characterized by the most vehement 
opposition to the aristocracy ; and he was thought 
even to have murdered Scipio Africanus, the cham- 
I pion of the aristocratical party, 129. But after 
I the death of C. Gracchus (121), he suddenly 
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deserted the popular part}', and in liis consulsliip 
(120) actually undertook the defence of Opimius, 
who had murdered C. Gracchus. In 119 Garbo 
was accused by L. Licinius Crassiis, who brought a 
charge against him, and as he foresaw his condem- 
nation, he put an end to his life.?— 2. Ga., consul 
113, was defeated by the Cimbri near Noreia, and 
being afterwards accused by M. Antonins, he put 
an end to his own life. — 3. C., with the surname 
Arvina, son of No. 1, was a supporter of the aristo- 
cracy. In his tribimeship (90), Carho and his col- 
league, M. Piautius Silvanus, carried a law {Lex 
Papiria the Roman franchise to the 

citizens of the federate towns, Garbo was murdered 
in 82, by tlie praetor Brutus Damasippus, at the com- 
mand of the younger Mariug. [Brutus, No. 1 0,] 
—4. Cn., son of No. 2, was one of the leaders of 
the Marian party. He was thrice consul, namely, 
in 85, 84, and 82. In 82 he earned on war against 
Sulla and his generals, but was at length obliged 
to abandon Italy: he fled to Sicily, where he W'as 
taken prisoner, and put to death by Porapey at 
Lilybaeura, in the course of the same year. 

Carcaso {Carcassone)^ a town of the Tectosages 
in Gallia Narbonensis. 

Garcathiocerta (KcipKa6i6K€pTa : Kmipuri or 
Diarhekr\ the capital of the district of Sophene in 
Armenia Major. 

Oarciuus (Kaptcivos)* 1, A comic poet and a 
contemporary of Aristophanes {Nub. 1263, Pax, 
7P4).»».2. A tragic poet, lived about b. c. 380. 

Cardamj^le {KapbafxvKp : KapBapwLiTps). 1. 
A town in Messenia, one of the 7 towns promised 
by Agamemnon to Achilles. — 2. An island near 
or perhaps a town in Chios. 

Oarde^, a Roman divinity protecting the hinges 
of doors (cardo), was a nymph beloved by Janus, 
who rewarded her for her favours by giving her 
the protection of the hinges of doors, and the power 
of preventing evil daemon’s from entering houses. 
Ovid {Fasi. vi. 101, seq.) confounds this goddess 
with Carna. 

Cardia (KapSla *. JKap5ica'6s), a town on the W. 
side of the Thracian Chersonese on the gulf of 
Melas, founded by Miletus and Clazomenae, and 
s\ibsequently colonized by the Athenians under 
Miltiades. It was destroyed by Lysimachus, wlio 
built the town of Lysimachia in its immediate 
neighbourhood. Cardia was the birth-place of 
Eumenes and of the historian Hieronymus. 

Carduchi (Kapdovxoi), a powerful and warlike 
people in the S.E. of Great Armenia, on the N. E. 
margin of the Tigris valley, probably the same as 
the Tophvcuoi and Topdvpvoi of the late geographers 
and the Nurds of modern times. They dwelt in 
the mountains which divided Assyria on the 
N, E. from Armenia (3fts. o/ Nurdzstem), and were , 
never thoroughly subdued by the Persians, Greeks, 
or Romans. 

Caresus (Kdpnms), a town of the Troad, on a 
river of the same name flowing into the Aesepus : 
destroyed before the time of Straho. 

Caria (Kapla : Kap), a district of Asia Minor, 
in its S. W. comer, bounded on the N. and N. E. 
by the mountains Messogis and Cadmus, which, 
divided it from Lydia and Phrygia, and ^jacent 
to Phrygia and Lycia on the B. and S, E. Jt is 
intersected by low mountain chains running ;,out 
far into the sea in long promontories, the N.«fmost 
cf which was called Mycale or Trogilium (oj^osite;' 
to Samos), the next Posidium (on which stood 
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Miletus and Branchidae), the next is the long 
tongue of land terminated by the 2 headlands of 
Zephyrmra, and Terraeriura ( with Halicarnassus on 
its S. side), next the Cnidian Chersonesus, termi- 
nated by the cape Triopium and the city of Cnidus, 
then the Rhodian Chersonesus, the S. point of 
which was called Cynossema, opposite to Rhodes, 
and, lastly, Pedalium or Arteraisium, forming the 
W. headland of the bay of Glaucus. The chief 
gulfs formed by these promontories were the 
Maeandrian, between Trogilium and Posidium ; 
the lassiau, betw'een Posidium and Zephyriiim ; 
and the Ceraunian or Dorian, between Termeriiim 
and Triopium. The valleys between these moun- 
tain chains, were well Avatered and fertile. The 
chief river tvas the Maeander, between the chains 
of Messogis and Latmus, to the S. of which the 
country was watered by its tributaries, the Mar- 
syas, Harpasus, and Mosymis, besides some streams 
flowing W. and S. into the sea, the most consider- 
able of which was the Galbis. (See the articles.) 
The chief products of the country were corn, wine, 
oil, and figs ; for the last of which Cauniis, on the 
S, coast, was very famous. An extensive commerce 
was carried on by the Greek colonies on the coast. 
— Even before the great colonization of the coasts 
of Asia Minor, Dorian settlements existed on the 
Triopian and Cnidian promontories, and this part 
of Caria, with the adjacent islands, received at that 
time other Dorian colonies, and obtained the name 
of Doris j while to the N. of the lassian Gulf, 
the coast was occupied by Ionian colonies, and 
thus formed the S. part of Ionia. The inhabitants 
of the rest of the country were Carians (KSpes), a 
wide-spread race of the I ndo- Germanic stock, nearly 
allied to the Lydians and Mysians, which appears, 
in the earliest times of which we know any thing, 
to have occupied the greater part of the W. coast 
of Asia Minor and several islands of the Aegean, 
in conjunction with the Leleges, from whom the 
Carians are not easily distinguishable- The con- 
nection between the Carians, Lydians, and My- 
sians is attested by their common worship of Zeus 
Carios at IMyiasa : the Carians had also a common 
sanctuar}' of Zeus Chrysaoreus. — Their language 
was reckoned by the Greeks as a barbarian tongue 
(i. e, unintelligible), though it early received an 
intermixture of Greek. The people were considered 
mean and stupid, even for .slaves. — The country 
was governed by a race of native princes, who 
fixed their abode at Halicarnassus after its exclu- 
sion from the Dorian confederacy. [Halicar- 
nassus,] These princes were subject allies of 
Lydia and Persia, and some of them rose to great 
distinction in, war and peace. [See Artemisia, 
Mausolus, and Ada.] After the Macedonian 
conquest, the S. portion of the country became sub- 
ject to Rhodes [Rhodus], and the N. part to the 
kings of Perga M us. Under the Romans, Caria 
formed a part of the province of Asia, 

Carraae- [Roma.] 

Caratis, M, Aurelius, the elder of the 2 sons 
of Cams, was associated with his fether in the go- 
I vemment, a. b. 2 13, and remained iu the W*, 

! while ,bis ifether ind brother Numerianus pro- 
ceeded to the B. to carry on war ^inst the Pey^ 
sie-ns* On the death of his fi^ther, in the course of 
Ihe-saw-O’yeay, Carinus nnd sucoeeded 

to- ^ ,iiii 284 Ifjt^wnuK was riain, and 

to oppose Diooleilaia, 

’ wh'b^]Wd'‘beeii emperarT A decisive 
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battlo was fought near Haignm, in which Carinns 
gained the victory, but, in the moment of triumph, 
he 'vvas slain by some of his own ofHeers, whose 
w'ives he had seduced, 235. Garinus was one of the 
most profligate and cruel of the Roman emperors. 

Carmana (Kc^puou'a : Kermm^ B.n*\ the capital 
of Carmania Propria, 3° long. E. of Persepolis. 

Carmania (Kap/royla : iTima®), a province of 
the ancient Persian empire, bounded on the W, 
by Persis, on the N. by Parthia, on the E. by 
Gedrosia, and on the S. by the Indian Ocean. It 
■was divided into 2 parts, C. Propria and C. Do* 
serta, the former of which was well watered by 
several small streams, and abounded in com, wine, 
and cattle. The country also yielded gold, silver, 
copper, salt, and cinnabar. The people were akin 
to the Persians. 

Caxmanor (Kap/^awp), a Cretan, said to have 
purified Apollo and Artemis, after slaying the 
monster Python. 

Carmelus, and -nin {KdpftriXos : Jehel-Elyas\ 
a range of mountains in Palestine, branching off, 
on the N. border of Samaria, from the central chain 
(which extends S. andN. between the Jordan and 
the Mediterranean), and running N. and N. W. 
through the S. W. part of Galilee, till it termi- 
nates in the promontory of the same name {Cape 
Carmel), the height of which is 1200 feet above the 
Mediterranean. 

Caauneuta, Carmentis. [Camenae,] | 

Camo {Carmona), a fortified town in Hispania | 
Baetica, N. E. of Hispalis. I 

Caxna, a Roman divinity, whose name is pro- 
bably connected with caro, flesh, for she was re- 
garded as the protector of the physical well-being 
of man. Her festival was celebrated June 1st, 
and was believed to have been instituted by Brutus 
in the first year of the republic. Ovid confounds 
this goddess with Cardea. 

Carueades {Kapif^dZi^s), a celebrated philoso- 
pher, born at Gyrene about B. c. 213, was the 
founder of the Third or New Academy at Athens. 
In 155 he was sent to Rome, with Diogenes and 
Critolaus, hy the Athenians, to deprecate the fine 
of 500 talents which had been imposed on the 
Athenians for the destruction of Oropu?. At Rome 
he attracted great notice from his eloquent decla- 
mations on philosophical subjects, and it was here 
that he first delivered his famous orations on Jus- 
tice. The 1st oration was in commendation of the 
virtue, and the next day the 2nd answered all the 
arguments of the 1st, and showed that justice was 
not a virtue, but a matter of compact for the main- 
tenance of civil society. Thereupon Gato moved 
the senate to send the philosopher home to his 
school, and save the Roman youth from his de- 
moralizing doctrines, Carneades died in 129, at 
the age of 85. He was a strenuous opponent 
of the Stoics, and maintained that neither our 
senses nor our understanding supply us with a sure 
criterion of truth. 

Cameus (Kapmos), a surname of Apollo, under 
which he was worshipped by the Dorians, is 
derived by some from Camus, a son of Zeus and 
Leto, and by others from Camus, an Acarnanian 
soothsayer. The latter was murdered by Hippotes, 
and it was to propitiate Apollo that the Dorians 
introduced his w^orship under the surname of 
Cameus. The festival of the CamBa, in honour of 
Apollo, was one of the great national festivals of 
the Spartans, {Diet, of Ant s*v.) 
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Carni, a Celtic people, dwelling N , of the Fe- 
iieti in the Alpes Carnicae. [See p. 40.] 

OamuEtum {Kapuovs, -ovrros: Ru. between 
Deuiseh-AUenhurg and Feiromll)i 9.n ancient Celtic 
town in Upper Pannoiiia on the Danube, E. of 
Vindobona ( Vienna), and subsequently a Roman 
municipium or a colony. It was one of the chief 
fortresses of the Romans on the Danube, and was 
the residence of the emperor M. Aurelius during 
his wars with the Marcoraaiini andQuadi. It was 
the station of the Roman fleet on the Danube and 
the regular quarters of the ]4tii legion. It was 
destroyed by the Germans in the 4th century, hut 
was rebuilt and was finally destroyed by the Hun- 
garians in the middle ages. 

Camus. [Carneus,] 

Camutes or -i, a powerful people in Gallia Dug- 
dunensis between the Liger and Sequana : their 
! capital was Genabum. 

! Carpasia (Kapiraalui Karpass), a town in the 
j S. E. of Cyprus. 

CarpS-tes, also called Alpes Bastamicae (Car- 
patMari Mountains), the mountains separating 
Dacia from Sjirrnatia. 

Carpathus {KdprradQs: Scarpa7ito), an island 
between Crete and Rhodes, in the sea named after 
it : its chief towns were Posidiura and Nisyrus. 

Carpetaui, a powerful people in Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, with a fertile territory on the rivers Anas 
and Tagus, in the modern Castille and Estrema- 
dura : their capital was Toletum, 

Carpi or Carpiaui, a German people between 
the Carpathian mountains and the Danube. 

Carrae or Carrhae (Ka|3^«i ; Haran orCharran, 
S.S, : Harran), a city of Osroene in Mesopotamia, 
not far from Edessa. It was here that Crassus 
met his death after his defeat by the Parthians, 
B. c. S3. 

Carriuas or CsCrinas. 1. C., one of the com- 
manders of the Marian party, fought B.c. 83 against 
Pompey, and in 82 against Sulla and his generals. 
After the battle at the Colline gate at Rome, in 
w'hich the MiU’ian army w'as defeated, Carrinas 
took to flight, but was seized, and put to death. 
— 2. C., son of No. 1, was sent by Caesar, in 45, 
into Spain against Sext. Pompeius, but he did not 
accomplish anything. In 43 he was consul, and 
afterwards served us one of the generals of Octa- 
vian against Sext. Pompeius in »SiciIy, in 36, and 
as proconsul ii^ Gaul in 31. — 3. Seeundus, a 
rhetorician, expelled by Caligula from Rome, be- 
cause he had, by way of exercise, declaimed against 
I tyrants in his school. 

; CarseoR (Carseolanus : Carsoli), a town of the 
Aequi in Latium, colonized by the Homans at an 
earh' period. 

Carsulae (Carsulanus : Monte Castrilli), a town 
in Umbria, originally of considerable importance, 
but afterwards declined. 

Carteia (also called Carthaea, Carpia, Carpes- 
sus : Crajitia), more anciently Tartessus, a cele- 
brated town and harbour in the S. of Spain, at the 
head of the gulf of which M. Calpe forms one side, 
founded by the Phoenicians, and colonized b. c. 
170 by 4000 Roman soldiers, whose mothers were 
Spanish xvomen, 

Cartenna or Cartiana ( Tennez), a colony on the 
coast of Mauretania Caesariensis in N. Africa, 
founded by Augustus. 

Carthaea (Kap&ata : Doles, Ru.),a town on the 
S. side of the island of Ceos, 
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Caitliago, Magaa Cartliago (Kc{pX'57^c^*'*. Kap- 
Cartbaginiemsis, Poeaas : Rii. near JSi- 
Marsa, N.E, of Tunis), one of tbe most celebrated 
cities of the ancient world, stood in the recess 
of a large bay (Sinus Garthaginiensis) enclosed by 
the headlands Apollinis and Mercurii {C. Farina 
and C.Bon% in the middle and N.-most part of the 
N. coast of Africa, in hit. about 36“^ 55' N.,and long, 
about 10*^ 20^ E. The coast of this part of Africa 
has been much altered by the deposits of the river 
Bagradas and the sand which is driven seawards 
by the N. W. winds. In ancient times Carthage 
stood upon a peninsula surrounded by the sea on 
ail sides except the W. : hut now the whole space 
between the N. side of this peninsula and the S. 
side of the Apollinis Pr. (C. Farina)^ is filled up 
and converted into a marsh ; XJtica, w'hich was on 
the sea-shore, being left some miles inland^ and 
tJie course of the Bagradas itself being turned con- 
siderably N. of its original channel, so that, instead 
of flowing about half-way between Utica and Car- 
thage, it now runs close to the ruins of Utica, and 
hills into the sea just under 0. Farma» The N. E. 
and S. E. sides of the peninsula are still open to the 
sea, which has indeed rather encroached here, for 
ruins are found under water. The S. side of the 
peninsula was formed by an enclosed bay, con- 
nected with the sea only by a narrow opening (now 
called the Goletta, or, in Arabic, Hake.t-el-Wad^ ' 
i- e. Throat of the Riv€r\ which still forms tlie ■ 
port of Tunis (anc. Tunes), which stands at its ] 
furthest end ; hut it is nearly choked up wdth the ; 
deposit of the sewers of the city. The circuit of i 
the old peninsula may be estimated at about 30 ! 
miles : the width of the isthmus is 3 miles. The 
greatest circumference of the city itself was pro- 
l)ably about 15 miles. The original city appears 
to have stood on the N. E. part of the peninsula, 
between Ras Ghammart and Ras Bousaid (C, Car- 
Brnffe), where the remains of cisterns are seen under 
water: these, and the aqueduct, w’hose rains may 
be traced for 52 miles to Zaglitvan^ are the only 
remains of the old citj-'. Its port, called Cothon, 
was on the N. W. side of the peninsula, where 
a little village (now inland) still retains the 
name of El-Marsa^ i. e. the Poii. The Roman 
cit3% w'hich was built after the destruction of the 
original Carthage, lay to the S. of it. — The Tyrian 
colony of Carthage was founded, according to tra- 
dition, about 100 years before the building of 
Rome, that is, about b. c, 853. There were several 
more ancient Phoenician colonies along the same 
coast, between 2 of which, Utica and Tunes, the 
new settlement was fixed, about 27 miles (Roman) 
from the former, and 10 from the latter. The 
Mythical account of its foundation is given under 
Bino. The part of the city first built was called, 
is the Phoenician language, Betzura or Bosra, i. e. 
a ^astle^ which was corrapted by the Greeks into 
Byrsa (Bvp<ra), j. e. a liide^ and hence probably 
arose the story of the way in which the natives 
were cheated out of the ground. As the city 
grew, the Byrsa formed the citadel ; it stood on 
a low hill ; but its site can no longer he identified, 
as there are several such hills within the circuit of 
the ancient city. The Cothon, or Boyi, is said to 
have been excavated, and the quarter of the city 
adjoining to it built, 40 years later, b, c. 813. 
This Cothon was the inner harbour, and was used 
for ships of war : the cuter harbour, divided from 
it by a tongue of land 300 feet wide, was the sta- 
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tion for the merchant ships. The fortifications of 
the city consisted of a single wall on the side to- 
wards the sea, where the steep shore formed a 
natural defence, and a triple wall of great height, 
with battlements and towers, on the land side ; — 
on this side were barracks for 40,000 soldiers, and 
stables for 300 elephants and 4000 horses. Beyond 
the fortifications was a large suburb, called Magara 
or Magalia, containing many beautiful gardens and 
villas. The aqueduct already mentioned is sup- 
i posed, on good grounds, to have been built at an 
early period of the existence of the city. The 
most remarkable buildings mentioned within the 
I city were the temple of the god whom the Greeks 
; and Romans identified with Aesculapius, and that 
of Apollo (Baal or the Sun) in the market-place. 

: The population of Carthage, at the time of the 3rd 
; Punic war, is stated at 700,000.— -The constitu- 
: tion of Carthage was a municipal oligarchy, some- 
I what resembling that of Venice. The two chief 
1 magistrates, called Siiffetes (probably the same 
'(word as the Hebrew Shophetim, i. e* Budges) np- 
ipear to have been elected for life ; the Greek and 
Roman writers call them kings. The generals and 
foreign governors were usually quite distinct from 
the sufifetes ; but the 2 offices were sometimes 
united in the same person. The governing body 
was a Senate, partly hereditary and partly elective, 
within which there was a select body of 100 or 
' 1 04, called Gerusia, whose chief office was to controul 
the magistrates, and especially the generals returning 
from foreign service, who might be suspected of at- 
j tempts to establish a tyranny. The Gerusia was 
first formed about B. c. 400, when the power of the 
liouse of Mago excited suspicion ; and its efficacy 
was shown in the defeat of the attempts made by 
Hanno (b. c. 340) and Harailcar (b. c. 306) to 
seize the supreme power. Its members are said 
by Aristotle to have been elected by the pentar- 
chies, bodies of which we have very little inform- 
ation, but which appear to have been committees 
of five, chosen from the most eminent members of 
the senate, and entnisted with the controul of the 
various departments of the government. Important 
questions, especially those on which the senate and 
the suffetes disagreed, %vere referred to a general 
assembly of the citizens ; but concerning the mode 
of proceeding in tliis assembly, and the extent of 
its powers, we know very little. It seems to have 
elected the magistrates j the senate having either 
the power of previous nomination or of a veto, it is 
not clear which. The generals were chosen by 
the gerusia, and approved by the assembly of the 
citizens. — The general tone of social morality at 
Carthage appears to have been high, at least during 
its earlier liistory : there was a censorship of public 
morals, under the care of the gerusia ; and all the 
magistrates w'ere required, during their term of 
office, to abstain from wine : the magistrates were 
also unpaid. Their punishments were very severe, 
and the usual mode of inflicting death was by cru- 
cifixion. — The religion of Carthage was that of 
the mother country ; especial mention is made of 
the cruel rites of ‘their tutelar deity Melcarth (i. e. 
h'n^ of the cUy„ no doubt the same as Moloch), 
which were abolished by the treaty with Gelon of 
Syracuse, B. c. 480 ; and also of the -vrorsliip of 
Ashtaroth and Astarte, and Aesculapius. — The 
chief occupations of the people w'ere commerce and 
agriculture; in the former they rivalled the mother 
city, Tyre ; and the latter they pursued with such 
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success tliat the country around the city was one 
of the host cultivated distdcts in the ancient world,^ 
and a great work on agriculture, in 28 booksj was 
coraposiid by Mago, a snfFete. — • The revenues, of 
the state were derived from the subject pro\'ir!ces ; 
and its army was composed of mercenaries from 
the neighbouring country, among whom the Numi- 
dian cavalry were especially difitinguished. — Of 
the Ilhior}/ of CiirthagB a brief sketch will suffice ; 
as the most important portions of it are related in 
the ordinary histories of Rome. The first colonists 
preserved the character of peaceful traders, and 
maintained friendly relations with the natives of 
the country, to wliorn they long continued to pay 
a rent or tribute for the ground on Avhich the city 
wms built. Gradually, however, as their commerce 
brought them power and wealth, they were enabled 
to reduce tlie natives of the district round the city, 
first to the condition of allies, and then to tliat of tri^ 
butaries. Meanwhile, they undertook military ex- 
peditions at sea, and possessed themselves, first of 
the sraaii islands near their own coast, and after- 
wards of Malta, and the Lipari and Balearic is- 
lands ; they also sent aid to Tyre, when it ■was 
besieged by Kebucljadnmar (b. c. GOO), and took 
part in wars between the Etruscans and the Pho- 
caean colonies. On the coast of Africa tliey founded 
numerous colonies, from the Pillars of Hercules to 
the bottom of the Great Syrtis, where they met 
the Greek colonists of Cyrenaica;,the people of 
these colonies became intermixed with the Libyans 
around them, fornuiig a population wlio are called 
LibyO'Phoenieians. In connection with their com- 
mercial enterprizes, they no doubt sent forth various 
expeditions of maritime discovery ; among which 
we have mention of 2, which w-ere undertaken 
during the long peace which followed the war with 
Gelon in 8. c. 480, to explore the W. coasts of 
Europe and Africa respectively. The record of 
the latter expedition, under liaimo, is still pre- 
served to us in a Greek tninslation [Hanno], 
from which we ieani that it reached probably as 
far S. as 10° N. lat., if not further. The relations 
of the Carthaginians with the interior of N. Africa 
appear to have been very extensive^ but the coun- 
try actually subject to them, and vyhich formed 
the true Carthaginian territory, was limited to the 
district contained between the river Tusca {Zain) 
on the W. and the lake and river TritoUi, at the 
bottom of the Lesser Syrtis, on the S., correspond- 
ing very nearly to the modem regency of Tunis ; 
and even within this territory there were some an- 
cient Phoenician colonies, w'hich, though in alliance 
with Carthage, preserved their independent muni- 
cipal government, such as Hippo ZaritUs, Utica, 
Hadrumetum, and Leptis. — The first great deve- 
lopment of the power of Carthage for foreign con- 
quest was made by Mago (about B. c. 550— ^580), 
who is said to have first established a sound disci- 
pline in the armies of the republic, and to have 
freed the city from the tribute which it still paid 
to the Libyans. His sons, Hasdrubal and Hamil- 
car, reduced a part of the island of Sardinia, where 
the Carthaginians founded the colonies of Caralis 
and Sulci ; and by this time the fame of Carthage 
had spread so far, that Darius is said to have sent 
to ask her aid against the Greeks, which, however, 
was refused. The Carthaginians, however, took 
advantage of the Persian war to attempt the con- 
quest of Sicily, whither Hamilcar was sent with a 
great force, in m c. 480, but his army was de- 
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stroyed and himself killed in a great battle under 
the walls of Himcra, in which the Sicilian Greeks 
were commanded by Geloii the tyrant of Syracuse, 
and -udiich was said to have been fought on the 
same day as the battle of Salamis. Their next 
attempt npon Sicily, in b. c. 410, led to a protracted 
war, which resulted in a treaty between tlie Syra- 
cusans, under Timoleon, and the Carthaginians, liy 
which the latter were confirmed in the possession 
of the W. part of the is]«‘nid, as far as the river 
Halicus. From b. c. 810~-807 there was anotlier 
war between Syracuse and the Carthaginians, 
which was chiefly remarkable for the hold step 
taken hj'’ Agathocles, ivho invaded the Cartliagi- 
nian territory in Africa, and thus, though unable 
to maintain himself there, set an example whicli 
was followed a century later by Scipio, with fatal 
results to Carthage. Passing over the wars with 
PyuRH Us and fliERO, we come to the long struggle 
between Rome and Carthage, known as the Pitnic 
Wars, which are folly related in the Histories of 
Rome. [See also Hamixcar.] The first lasted 
from B. c. 255 — 242, and resulted in the loss to 
Carthage of Sicily and the Lipari islands. It was 
followed by a fierce contest of some years between 
Carthage and her disbanded mercenaries, which is 
called the Libyan War, and which was terminated 
by Hamilcar Barcas. After a hoilov/ peace, during 
•which 'the Romans openly violated the last treaty, 
and the Cartliagiinans conquered Spain as lar as 
the Iberus (AY>ro), the Second Punic War, the 
decisive contest between the two rival states, which 
were too powerful to co-exist, began with the siege 
of Saguntiim < b. c. 218) and tennhiated (b. c. 201) 
with a peace by which Carthage was stripped of 
all her power. [Hannibal ; Scipio.] Her de- 
struction was now only a question of time, and, 
though she scrupulously observed the terms of the 
last peace for 50 years, in spite of every provocation 
from the Romans and their ally Masinissa, the 
king of Numidia, a pretext was at length found for 
a neiv war (b. a 140), which lasted only 3 years, 
during which the Carthaginians, driven to despair 
by the terms proposed to them, sustained a siege 
so destmetive that, out of 700,000 persons, who 
were living in the city at its commencement, only 
50,000 surrendered to the Romans. The city was 
razed to the ground, and remained in ruins for 30 
years. At the end of that time a colony was esta- 
blished on the old site by the Gracchi, which re- 
maiued in a feeble condition till the times of Julius 
and Augustus, under whom a new city was built 
S. of the former, on the S. E. side of the peninsula, 
with the name of Colonxa Carthago. It soon grew 
so much as to cover a great part (if not the whole) of 
the site of the ancient T 5 Tria.n city : it became the first 
city of Africa, and occupied an important place in ec- 
clesiastical as well as in civil history. It was taken 
by the Vandals in a. b. 4S9, retaken by Belisarius 
in A. D. 533j and destroyed by the Arab con- 
querors in A. x>. 6.08. — Respecting the territory of 
Carthage under the Romans, see Afkica, No. 2. 

Carthago Rova (Kapxv^ihv •q via ; Curtkagena\ 
a town on the E. coast of Hispania Tarniconensis, 
founded by the Carthaginians under Hasdrubal, 
B.C. 243, and subsequently conquered and colo- 
nized by the Romans, from which time its full 
name was Colonia Victrix Julia Cartliogo, 

It is situated on a promontory running out into 
the sea, and possesses one of the finest harbours in 
the •world; at the entrance of the harbour was a 


small island called Seom’bmiia, imm tlie great | 
luimlier of scombri or mackerel caught here, from 
■which such famous pickle was made. In ancient 
times Carthago Nova was one of the most import- i 
ant cities in all Spain ; its population was nume- i 
rolls, its trade fiourisliiiig, and its temples and i 
other public buildings handsome and imposing. It 
was, together with Tarraco, the residence of the 
Eoman'’governor of the province. - In the neigh- 
bourhood were valuable silver mines ; and the 
country produced an immense quantity of SpaHum 
or broom, whence the town bore the surname 
Spmim'ia^ and the country -was called Campus 
SpiiTiarkis* " , 

Cariira (ra Jiapoupd: Sa7'£kivi\ a Phrygian 
city, in the territory of Caria, on the left bank of 
the iMaeander, celebrated for its hot springs and its 
temple of Men Cams. 

Carns, II. Aurelius, Roman emperor a. d. |8*2 
— 283, probably born at Narbo in Gaul, was prae- 
fectus praetorio under Probus, and on the murder of 
the latter was elected tunperor. After defeating 
the Sarmatians, Cams invaded the Persian domi- 
nions, took Seleucla and Ctesiphon, and was pre- 
paring to push his conquests beyond the Tigris, 
when he was struck dead by lightning, towards 
the close of 203. He was succeeded b\' his sons 
Carinus and Numerianus. Carus was a vic- 
torious general and able ruler. 

Carusa (tj Kapoutra: Kerzeh)^a city on the coast 
of Papiilagonia, S. of Sinope. 

Carveutum, a town of the Volsci, to which the 
CarYentaua Arx mentioned by Livy belonged, a 
town of the Volsci between Sigiiia and the sources 
of the Trerus. 

Carvilius Maximus, 1. Sp., twice consul, b. c. 
293 and 273, both times with L. Papirius Gursorw 
In their first consulship they gained brilliant vic- 
tories over the Samnites, and in their second they 
brought the Samnite war to a close. 2. Sp., son 
of the preceding, twice consul, 234 and 228, was 
alive at the battle of Cannae, 21 G, after which he 
proposed to fill up the vacancies in the senate from 
the Latins. This Carvilius is said to have been 
the first person at Rome who divorced his wife. 

Caryae (Kapvai ; Kapvdrpi\ fern. KapeSris), a 
town in Laconia near the borders of Arcadia, ori- 
ginally belonged to the territory of Tegea in 
Arcadia. It possessed a temple of Artemis Caryatis, 
and an animal festival in honour of this goddess 
was celebrated here by the Lacedaemonian maidens 
with national dances. Respecting the female figures 
in architecture called CarpaUdes, see Did. of 
Ant* S'. V. 

Caryanda (rd Kapiiauda: KapvapSetfs: Kam- 
kopan), a city of Caria, on a little island, once pro- 
bably united with the mainland, at the N.W, ex- 
tremity of the peninsula on which Halicarnassus 
stood. It once belonged to the Ionian league ; and 
it was the birthplace of the geographer Scylax. 
Caryatis. [Caryae.] 

Carystius (KapoemosP a Greek grammarian of 
Pergamus, lived about b>c. 120, and wrote nume- 
rous works, all of which are lost. 

Carystus {KdpifO"ro $ ; Kapv<rrios : Karpsio or 
Castel Rosso)., a town on the S. coast of Euboea^ at 
the foot of Mount Oclie, founded by Bryopes ; 
called, according to tradition, after Carystus, son of 
Chiron. In the neighbourhood was excellent mar- 
ble, which was exported in large quantities ; 'and i 
the mineral, called Asbestos, was also found here. J 
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Casca, . P. Serviliiis, tribune of the plebs, b.c. 
44, was one of the conspirators against Caesar, and 
aimed the first stroke at his assa.?siiiation. tie 
fought in the battle of Philippi (42), and died 
shortly afterwards. — C. Casca, the brother of the 
preceding, w’as also one of the conspirators against 
Caesar. 

CasceiHus, A., an eminent Roman jurist (Hor. 
Jr. Foci. 371), contemporary with Caesar and 
Augustus, was a man of stern republican principles, 
and spoke freely against the proscriptions of the 
triumvirsi 

Casilnmm (Casilinas, -atis), a town in Cam- 
pania on the Vulturous, and on the same site as 
the modern Capua, celebrated for its lieroic defence 
against Plamiibal b.c. 216. It received Eonmn 
colonists by the Lex Julia, but had greatly de- 
clined in the time of Piiny. 

Casmnm (Casmas, -atis : S. Gennajio}*, a town 
in Latinm on the river CasinES, and on the Via 
Latina near the borders of Campania ; colonized 
by the Romans in the Samnite wars ; subsequently 
a mimicipium ; its citadel containing a temple of 
Apollo occupied the same site as the celebrated 
I convent Monte Ckssino : the mins of an amphi- 
theatre are found at S.Germano. 

Casiotis. [Casitjs.] 

C^'ES. 1. {Ras Kasaroun)^ a mountain on the 
coast of Egypt, E. of Pelusium, with a temple of 
Jupiter on its summit. Here also was the grave of 
Porapey. At the foot of the mountain, on the land 
side, on the high road from Egypt to Syria, stood 
the town of Casium (Actiffo/O- The surrounding 
district was called Casiotis.— 2. (Jehel Okrah), a 
mountain on the coast of Syria, of Antioch and 
the Orontes, 5318 feet above the level of the sea. 
The name of Casifitis was applied to the district on 
the coast S. of Casius, as far as the N. border of 
Phoenicia. 

Casmeaa, -ae (Kao-geV??, Herod.: KairgeVaq 
Time. : Kaa/Lc€ua?as), a town in Sicih”, founded by 
Syracuse about b. c. 643. 

"Caspma or Casperiila, a town of the Sabines, 
N. \V. of Cures, on the river Hiinelia (Asp?’a). 

Caspiae Portae or Pylae (Kdo-Triai TrdAag i. e. 
the Caspian Gates)., the principal pass from Media 
into Parthia and Hyrcania, through the Caspii 
Montes, was a deep ravine, made practicable by 
art, but still so narrow that there was only room 
for a single waggon to pass between the lofty over- 
hanging walls of rock, from the sides of which a 
constant drip of salt water fell upon the road. The 
Persians erected iron gates aauss the narrowest 
part of the pass, and maintained a guard for its 
defence. This pass was near the ancient Rhagae 
or Arsacia j but there were other passes through 
the mountains round the Caspian, wliich are willed 
by the same name, especially that on the W- shore 
of the Caspian, through the Caucasus near Deri&d^ 
which was usually called Albaniae or Caui^siae 
Portae, The Caspian gates, being the most im- 
poitant pass from Western to Central Asia, were 
regarded by many of the ancients as a sort oi 
central' point, common to the boundaries between 
W* and E. Asia and N, and S. Asia ; and dis- 
tances were reckoned from them. 

Caspii (KderTTioi), the name of certain Scythian 
tribes near the Caspian Sea, is used rather loosely 
by the andent geographeslfc ' The Caspii of Strhbo 
are on- the W- side of tie 4@a, and their country, 
paW of Albania. Those of Hero- 
L 4 
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dottis and Ptolemy are in the E. of Medi^ on fafe 

borders of Parthia, in the nmghhonrhood of the l>s 

Caspiae Pylae. Probably It would not be far on 
^vron-T to apply the name generally to the people sat 
round the s! W. and S. shores of the Caspian in em 

and about the Caspii Mootes.^ 

Caspii Montes (ra Kao-a-ia opT } : Elktrs^ Mis.) In 

or Caspius Hons, is a name applied generally to an 

the whole range of mountains which surround the ^ 
Caspian Sea, on the S. and S. W., at the distance H< 
of from IS to 30 miles from its shore, on the bor- vn 
ders of Armenia, Media, Hj-rcania, and Parthia ; ot 

and more specifically to that part of this range b. Wc 

of the Caspian, in which was the pass called M 
Caspiae Pylae. The term was also loosely Ai 
applied to other mountains near the Caspian, tn 
especiallv, by Strabo, to the E. part of the Can- co 
casus, between Colchis and the Caspian. ^ rn 
Caspiri or Caspiraei (KacrTr^ipoi, KafrTnpatoO, a th 
people of India, whose exact position is douWul : Fi 
they are generally placed in CasJmeer zndMpaul. A 
Caspixun Mare (p Kaa-Tia ^aXacnra, the Caspian je 
Sea)., also called Hyrcanium, Albans, and at 
Scytbieum, all names derived from the people (j 
who lived on its shores, is a great salt-water lake vi 
in Asia, according to the ancient division of the L 
continents, but now on the boundary between 1^- m 

rope and Asia. Its average width from E. to M. y 

is about 210 miles, and its length from N. to b., m w 
a straight line, is about 740 miles but, as its N. ai 
part makes a great bend to the E., its true length, s] 
measured along a curve drawm through its iniddie, h 
is about OOOmiies ; its area is about 180,000 square y 
miles. The notions of the ancients about the tas- & 
pian varied very much; and it is curious that two b 
of the erroneous opinions of the later Greek and < 
Eoman geographers, namely, that it was united / 
both with the Sea of Aral and with the Arctic s 
Ocean, expressed %vhat, at some remote period, v 
were probably real facts. Their other error, that a 
its greatest length lay W. and E., very likely \ 
arose from its supposed union with the Sea of Aral. i 
Another consequence of this error was the siippo- f 
sition that the rivers Oxus and Jaxartes flowed s 

into the Caspian. That the former really did so at I 
some time subsequent to the separation of . 

lakes (supposing that they were once united) is 
prettv well established; but whether this has been 
the case within the historical period cannot be de- 
tennined [Oxus]. The country between the two 
lakes has evidently been greatly changed, and the 
sand-hills which cover it have doubtless been accu- 
mulated by the force of the E. winds bringing down 
sand from the steppes of Tartary. Both 
have their surface considerably below that of the 
Black Sea, the Caspian between nearly 350 feet, 
and the Aral about 200 feet, lower than the level 
of the Black Sea, and both are still sinking by 
evaporation. Moreover, the whole country between 
and around them for a considerable distance is a 
depression, surrounded by lofty mountains on every 
side, except where the valley of the Irtish and Obi 
stretches away to the Arctic Ocean. Besides 
number of smaller streams, two great rivers flow 
into the Caspian ; the Kha {Vdga) on the N., and 
the united Cyrus and Araxes {Kour) on the W. ; 
but it loses "more by evaporation than it receives 
from these rivers. 

Cassattdane {KaorcravddvT})., wife of Cyrus the 
Great, and mother of Cambyses. 

Cassander {Kdcrcraubpos)^ son of Antipater. His 
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father, on his death-hed (b.c. 319), appointed Po- 
Ivsperkon regent, and conferred upon Cassander 
only the secoiidarj' dignity oi Chdiarch. Being d^ 
satisfied with this arrangement, Cassander sti™^h- 
ened himself by an alliance with Ptolemy and An- 
tigonus, and entered into war with Polysperchon. 

In 318 Cassander obtained possession of Athens 
and most of the cities in the S. of Greece. In oli 
he was recaUed to Macedonia to oppose Olympias. 

He kept her besieged in Pydna tliroughout the 
winter of 317, and on her surrender in the spring 
of the ensuing year, he put her to death. Iht 
way now seemed open to him to the thione ot 
Macedon. He placed Roxana and her young son, 
Alexander Ae<?us, in custody at Amphipolis, not 
thinking it safe as yet to murder them ; and he 
connected himself with the regal family by a mar- 
riacre with Thessalonica, halt-sister to Alexander 
the" Great. In 315 Cassander joined bcleuciis, 
Ptolemy, and Lysimachus in their war against 
Antigonns, of whose power they had all become 
lealoiis. Tliis war was upon the whole nnfavoiii- 
able to Cassander, who lost most of the cities m 
Greece. By the general peace of 311, it was pro- 
vided that Cassander was to retain his authority m 
Europe till Alexander Aegus should be 
manhood. Cassander thereupon put to death the 
young king and his mother Roxana. In 31 0 the 
Wr was renewed, and Hercules, the son of Alex- 
ander by Barsine, was brought forward by 1 oly- 
sperchon as a claimant to the Macedonian throne ; 

' but Cassander bribed Polysperchon to miurier the 
. young prince and his mother, 30i).^ In 30b Cas- 
. Imder took the title of king, when it was assumed 
, by Antigonns, Lvsiinachiis, and Ptolemy. In the 
[ following years, ’Demetrius Poliorcetes, the son ot 
L Antigonns^ carried on the war in Greece with grcmt 
; succe'ss against Cassander ; but in 302 Demetrius 
was obliged to pass into Asia, to support his fother ; 
t and next year, 301, the decisive battle of Ipsus 
r was fought, in which Antigonns and Demetrius 
were defeated, and the former slain, and which 
- gave to Cassander Macedonia and Greece. Cas- 
i Sander died of dropsy in 297, and was succeeded 
,t by bis son Philip. . , 

0 Cassandra (KacrcrtivSpa), daughter of Priam tmd 
is Hecuba, and twin-sister of Helenus. She and her 
in brother, when young, were left asleep in the sanc- 
3- tuary of Apollo, when their ears were purified by 
;o serpents, so that they could understand the divine 
je sounds of nature and the voices of birds. Cassandra 
u- sometimes used to sleep afterwards in the same 
m temple ; and when she grew up her beauty won 
es the love of Apollo. The god conferred upon her 
he the gift of prophecy, upon her promising to comply 
3 t, witli his desires ; but when she had become pos- 
7 el sessed of the prophetic art, she refused to fulfil^ her 
by promise. Thereupon the god in anger ordained 
en that no one should believe her prophecies. She 

a predicted to the Trojans the ruin that threatened 
iry them, but no one believed her; she was looked 
Ubi upon as a madwoman, and, according to a late ac- 

1 a count, was shut up and guarded. On the capture of 
ow Troy she fled into the sanctuary of Athena, but 
nd was tom away from the statue of tlie goddess by 
7. ; Ajax, son of Oileus, and, according to some ac- 
ves counts, was even ravished by him in the sanctuaiy. 

On the division of the booty, Cassandra fell to the 
the lot of Agamemnon, who took her with him to 

Mj'cenae, Here she was killed hy Clytaeni- 
Elis nestra. 
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0assandrea. [PoTiDAEA.] 

Cassia '0eiis. [Cassius.] 

Cassiepea, Casi^opea, or Cassiope (KacrcrzeVem, 
KatTcrditem^ or KacrmSTrTj), wife of Cepheus in Ae- 
tliiopia, and mother of Andromeda, whose beauty 
she extolled above that of the Nereids. [AndeO' 
MEDA.] She was afterwards placed among the 
stars. 

CassiodomSj Magnus Aurelius, a distinguished 
statesman, and one of the few men of learning at 
the do^vnfaI of the Western Empire, was bom 
about A. D. 468, at Scylacimn in Bruttium, of an 
ancient and wealthy Roman family. He enjoyed 
the full confidence of Theodoric the Great and his 
successors, and under a variety of different titles he 
conducted for a long series of years the government 
of the Ostrogothic kingdom. At the age of 70 he 
retired to the monastery of Viviers, which he had 
founded in his native province, and there passed 
the last 80 years of his life. His time was de- 
voted to study and to the composition of elemen- 
tary treatises on history, metaphysics, the 7 liberal 
arts, and divinity; while his leisure hours w'ere 
employed in the construction of philosophical toys, 
such as sun-dials, water-clocks, Ac. Of his nu- 
merous writings the most important is his Varia- 
rum {Epistolarum) Libri Xll,^ an assemblage of 
state papers drawn up by Cassiodonis in accord- 
ance with the instnictions of Theodoric and his 
successors. The other works of Cassiodorus are of 
less value to us. The principal are : 1. Clironicon^ 
a summary of Universal History ; 2. De Ortho- 
grapMa Liber; 3. De Arte Grammatica ad Donati 
Meniem ; 4. De Artihus ac Disciplinis Liberalium 
Literarum^ much read in the middle ages ; 5. De 
Aiiima ; 6. Libri XI L De Debits Gesiis Goihorum, ; 
known to us only through the abridgement of Jor- 
nandes ; 7. De Lisiitutione Dimnarum Literarum^ 
an introduction to the profitable study of the Scrip- 
tures, There are also several other ecclesiastical 
works of Cassiodorus extant. — The best edition 
of his collected works is by D. Garet, Rouen, 1679, 
2 vols. fob, reprinted at Venice, 1726. 

Cassiop© (Ka(rcri(i7r97), a town in Corcyra on a 
promontory of the same name, with a good harbour 
and a temple of Zeus. 

Cassiopea. [Cassiepea.] 

Cassiterides. [Britannia, p. T26, a.] 

Cassius, the name of one of the most distin- J 
guished of the Roman gentes, originally patrician, ■ 
afterwards plebeian. 1. Sp. Cassius Viscellinus, i 
thrice consul : first B. c. 502, when he conquered ! 
the Sabines ; again 463, when he made a league i 
with the Latins ; and, lastly, 486, when he made a i 
league with the Heniicans, and carried his cele- 
brated agrarian law, the first which was proposed 
at Rome. It probably enacted that the portion of 
the patricians in the public land should be strictly 
defined, imd that the remainder should be divided 
among the plebeians. In the following year he 
was accused of aiming at regal power, and was put 
to death. The manner of his death is related 
ferently, hut it is most probable that he was ac- 
cused before the comitia curiata by the quaestores 
parricidii, and was sentenced to death by his fellow- 
patricians. His house was razed to the ground, 
and his property confiscated. His guilt is doubt- 
ful ; he had made himself hateful to the patricians 
by his agrarian law, and it is most likely that the 
accusation was invented for the purpose of getting, 
rid of a dangerous opponent. He left 3 sons but, 
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as all the subsequent Cassii are plebeians, his sons 
were perhaps expelled from the patrician order, or 
may have voluntarily passed over to the plebeians, 
on account of the murder of their father. — 2. C. 
Cass. Longinus, consul 171, obtained, as his pro- 
vince Italy and Cisalpine Gaul, and without the 
authority of the senate attempted to inarch into 
Macedonia through Illyricum, but was obliged to 
return to Italy. In 154 he was censor with TvL 
Messala ; and a theatre, which these censors had 
built, was pulled down by order of the senate, 
at the suggestion of P. Scipio Nasica, as iniurious 
to public morals.— 3. Q. Cass. Longinus, praetor 
urbanus B. c. 167, and consul 164, died in his con- 
sulship.— 4. L. Cass. Longinus Ravilla, tribune 
of the plebs, 1 37, when he proposed a law for voting 
by ballot (^ahellaria lex ) ; consul 127, and censor 
125, He was very severe and just as a judex.— 
5. L. Cass. Longinus, praetor ill, when he 
brought Jugurtha to Rome; consul 107, with C. 
Marius, and received as his province Karbonese 
Gaul, in order to oppose the Cimbri, but was de- 
feated and killed by the Tigurini. — 6 . L. Cass. 
Longinus, tribune of the plebs 104, brought for- 
ward many laws to diminish the power of the 
aristocracy.— 7. C. Cass. Longinus Varus, consul 
73, brought forward, with his colleague M. Teren- 
tius, a law (lex Terentia Cassia), by which corn was 
to he purchased and then sold in Rome at a small 
price. In 72 he was defeated by Spartacus near 
Mutina; in 66 he supported the Manilian law for 
giving the command of the Mithridatic vvar to 
Pompey; and in his old age was proscribed by 
the triumvirs and killed, 48. — 8 . C. Cass. Longi- 
I nus, the murderer of Julius Caesar. In 58 he 
was quaestor of Crassus in his campaign against 
the Parthians, in which he greatly distinguished 
himself by his prudence and military skill. After 
the death of Crassus, he collected the remains of 
the Roman army, and made preparations to defend 
Syria against the Parthians. In 52 he defeated 
the Parthians, who had crossed the Euphrates, and 
in 51 he again gained a still more important vic- 
tory over them. Soon afterwards he returned to 
Rome. In 49 he w-as tribune of the plebs, joined 
the aristocratical party in the civil war, and fied 
with Pompey from Rome. In 48 he commanded the 
Pompeian fleet; after the battle of Pharsalia he 
I went to the Plellespont, where he accidentally fell 
in with Caesar, and surrendered to him. He was 
; not only pardoned by Caesar, but in 44 w-as made 
: praetor, and the province of Syria was promised 
; him for the next year. But Cassius had never 
' ceased to be Caesar^s enemy ; it was he who fomed 
the conspiracy against the dictators life, and gained 
over M. Brutus to the plot. After the death of 
Caesar, on the 15th of March, 44 [Caesar], Cas- 
sius remained in Italy for a few months, but in 
July he went to Syria, which he claimed as his 
province, although the senate had given it to Do- 
l^bella, and had conferred upon Cassius Cyrene in 
its stead. He defeated Bolabella, who put an end 
to his own life ; and after plundering Syria .ind 
Asia most unmercifully, he crossed over to Greece 
with Bratus in 42, in order to oppose Octavian 
and Antony. At the battle of Philippi, Cassius 
waj? defeated by Antony, while Bratus, who com- 
manded the other wing of ^ the army, drove Octa- 
vian off the field; but Cassius, ignorant of the 
success of Bratus, commanded his freedman to put 
an end ;his life* Brutus mourned over his com- 
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panmn, calling him tlie last of the Romans. Gas- 
sins was married to Jiiiiia Tertia or Tertulla, half- 
sister of M. Brutus. Cassius was well acquainted 
with Greek and Roman literature ; he was a fol- 
lower of the Epicurean philosophy; his abilities 
were considerable, but he was vain, proud, and 
revengeful. 9. L. Oass. Longmtis, brother of 
No. tSh assisted M. Laterensis in accusing Cii. 
Planciiis, who was defended by Cicero in 54. He 
joined Caesar at the commencement of the civil 
war, and was .one of CaesaPs legates in Greece in 
48. In 44 he was trihime of the plebs, hut was 
not one of the conspirators against Caesar’s life. 
He subsequently espoused the side of Octavian, in 
opposition to Antony ; and on their reconciliation 
in 43, he fled to Asia: he was pardoned by Antony 
ill 41. — 10. Cass. longinns, the /mfcr or 
hrst-co-usin of No. 8. In 54 he went as the quaes- 
tor of Pompey into Spain, where he was univer- 
sally hated on account of his rapacity and cruelty. 
In 49 he was tribune of the plebs, and a \vann 
supporter of Caesar, but was obliged to leave the 
city and take refuge in Caesar’s camp. In the 
same vi'ar ho accompanied Caesar to Spain, and 
after the defeat of Afranius and Petreius, the 
legates of Pompey, Caesar left him governor of 
Further Spain. His cruelty and oppressions ex- 
cited an insurrection against him at Corduba, hut 
this was quelled by Cassius. Subsequently 2 legions 
declared against him, and M. Marcellus, the quaes- 
tor, put himself at tiieir head. He was saved from 
this danger by Lepidus, and left the province in 47, 
but his ship sank, and he was lost, at the mouth of 
the Iberus. — 11. L. Cass. liOnginus, a competitor 
with Cicero for the consulship for 63 ; was one of 
Catiline’s conspirators, and undertook to set the 
city on fire ; he escaped the fate of his comrades 
by quitting Rome before their apprehension.— 
12. i. Cass. Longintis, consul a. n. 30, married to 
Drusilla, the daughter of Gcrmaniciis, with whom 
her brother Caligula afterwards lived. Cassius was 
proconsul in Asia a. d. 40, and was commanded by 
Caligula to be brought to Rome, because an omcle 
had warned the emperor to beware of a Cassius ; 
the oracle was fulfilled in the murder of the em*- 
peror by Cassius Chaerea.— 13. C. Cass. Longi- 
nus, the celebrated jurist, governor of Syria, a. ». 
50, in the reign of Claudius. He was banished 
by Nero in a. d. 66, because he had, among his 
ancestral images, a statue of Cassius, the murderer 
of Caesar. He was recalled from banishment by 
Vespasian. Cassius wrote 3 0 books on the civil law 
(Libri Juris Cmlis% and Commentaries on Vitellius 
and Urseius Perox, which are quoted in the Digest. 
He was a follower of the school of Ateius Capito ; 
and as he reduced the principles of Capito to a more 
scientific form, the adherents of this school re- 
ceived the name of CassianL'^H, L. Cass. He- 
mina, a Roman annalist, lived about b. c. 140, and 
WTote a history of Rome from the earliest times to 
the end of the 3rd Punic war.— 15. Cass* Par- 
mensis, so called from Panna, his birth-place, was 
one of the murderers of Caesar, b. c. 43 ; took an 
active part in the war against the triumvirs ; and, 
after the death of Brutus and Cassius, carried over 
the fleet which he commanded to Sicily, and joined 
Sex. Pompey; upon the defeat of Pompey, he 
surrendered himself to Antony, whose fortunes he 
followed Tintil after the battle of Actium, when he 
went to Athens, and was there put to death by 
the command of Octavian, b. c. 30. Cassius was a 
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poet, and his productions were prized by Horace 
{Ep. i. 4. 3.). Ho wrote 2 tragedies, entitled T/q/- 
estes and Brutus^ epigrams, and other works. — 
16. Cass. Etruscus, a poet censured by Horace 
{Sut. i. 10. 61), must not be confounded with No. 

Cass. Avidius, im able general of M. 
Aurelius, was a native of Syria. In tlie Partliian 
war (a. D- 162 — 165), he commanded the Rnmaii 
army as the general of Verus, and after defetiting 
the "Parthians, he took Seleiicia and Ctc-siphon. 
He was afterwards appointed govonior of all the 
Eastern provinces, and disdiarged his trust for 
several years with fidelity; but in a. d. 3 75 he 
proclaimed himself emperor. He reigned only a 
few months, and was slain by his owji officers, be- 
fore M. Aurelius arrived in the East. [See p. 1 1 1 .] 
—18. Dionysius Cassius, of Utica, a Greek writer, 
lived aljout b. c. 40, and translated into Greek the 
work of the Carthaginian Mago on agriculture. — 
19. Gass. Eelis, a Greek physician, probably lived 
under Augustus and Tiberius ; wrote a small work 
entitled Tarpacal * kuopioLi kcu Tlpo§Kripara.^>v(nKd^ 
Qmesiiones Medime et Prohhmaia Naturalia: 
printed in Ideler’s Physici et Medici tlraeci J/f- 
7iores^ Berol. 1841, — 30. Cass. Cbaerea. [Chae- 
rea.] —21. Cass. Bion. [Dion Cassius.] —22. 
Cass, Severus. [Severus.] 

Cassivelaunus, a British chief, ruled over the 
country N. of the Tamesis [Thames)^ and was en- 
trusted by the Britons with the supreme command 
on Caesar’s 2nd invasion of Britain, b. c. 54. Ho 
was defeated by Caesar, and was obliged to sue for 
peace. 

Cassope (KcLeTffdtrTi : Katro'wTraTos), a towni in 
Thesprotia near the coast. 

Castabala (ra KaerraSaKa), 1. A city of Cap- 
padocia, near Tyaiia, celebrated for its temple of 
Artemis Perasia. — 2. A town in Cilicia Campes- 
tris, near Issus. 

Gastalia (Kao-TaAla), a celebrated fountain on 
Mt. Parnassus, in which the Fythia used to bathe ; 
sacred to Apollo and the Muses, who were hence 
called Castalides; said to have derived its name 
from Gastalia, daughter of Achelous, who threw 
herself into the fountain when pursued by Apollo. 
Castor, brother of Pollux. [Dioscuri.] 

Castor (Keterreop). 1. A Greek grammarian, 
sumamed PUhoromaem^ probably lived about b. c. 
150, and wrote several books ; a portion of his 
Texvrj prjropiK^ is still extant and printed in 
Walz’s Rlmtores Graeci^ vol. iii, p. 712, seq. — 2. 
Grandson of Deiotarus. [Deiotarus.] 

Castra, a “ camp,” the name of several towns, 
which were originally the stationary quarters of 
the Roman legions. 1. Constautia, in Gaul, near 
the mouth of the Sequana — 2. Haimi- 

balis, in Bruttium, on the S. E. coast, N. of Scy- 
lacium, arose out of the fortified camp which 
Hannibal maintained there during the latter years 
of the 2nd Punic war. — 3. Hercnlis, in Batavia, 
perhaps near — 4. lliiiervae {Castro% 

in Calabria, with a temple of Minerva, S. of Hy- 
druntum ; the most ancient town of the Salenttni, 
subsequently colonized by the Romans ; its har- 
bour was called Portiis Veneris (Porto Madisco). 
— • 6. Vetera (Xaiiten)^ in Galiica Belgica, on the 
Rhine : many Roman remains have been found at 
— 6. Cornelia (Ghellah)^ a place in the Car- 
thaginian territory (Zeugitana) in N. Africa, where 
Scipio Africaniis the elder established his camp 
when he invaded Africa in the Second Funic War. 
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It was betw’een Utica ahd Carthage, oil the 
side of the rirer Bagradas, hut its site is now S;.of 
the river in consctiiiencc, of the alterations described 
under Cakthago. 

Castnim. 1. Imii, a town of the Rutuli, on 
the coast of Latium, confounded by some writers | 
wdth No/ 2. « B. IfOYUta {Torre di Cliiaruecia), 
a town ill Etruria, and a Roman colony on the 
coast. ««« 3. ITovum (Giulia N'om), a town in Ph 
cennm, proba’nly at the mouth of the small river 
Batiniini (Salimih)^ colonized by the Romans, 
B. a 2G‘i, at the commencement of the 1st Punic 
war. :j 

Castulo (Ka(rraXdl>v : Oxzloua)^ a town of the | 
Oretani on the Baetis, and near the frontiers of 
Eaetica, at the foot of a mountain which hore a 
groat resemblance to Parnassus, was under the 
Romans an important place, a muincipium with 
the Jus Latii, and included in the jurisdiction of 
Carthago Nova : its inhabitants were called Cae- 
sari veuaks. In the mountains {Saltiis Castulo- 
nends) in the neighbourhood were silver and lead 
mines. The wife of Hannibal was a native of 
Castulo. 

Casuentus (Basiento), a river in Lucania, flows 
into the sea near Metapoiitum. ■ 

Gasystes (Kaudorrijs : ChmneJi),^ fine sea-port 
on the coast of Ionia ; the harbour of Erythrae. 

Gatabathmus Magnus {KaTa€a6/x6s, i, e. de- 
scent ; Marsa SoUernf i. e. Fort of the Ladder)^ a 
mountain and sea port, at the bottom of a deep 
bay on the N. coast of Africa (about 25*^ o' E. long.), 
w-as generally considered the boundary between 
Egypt and Cyrenaica. Ptolemy distinguishes from 
this a place called Catabathmus Parvus, in the 
interior of Africa, near the borders of Egypt, above 
Paraetonium, 

Cataddipa or -i (t^ KaraSoinra, ot KardoouTtoi\ 
a name given to the cataracts of the Nile, and also 
to the parts of Aethiopia in their neighbourhood, 
[Nil us.] 

Catalatmi or Catelauni, a people in Gaul in 
the modern Qiampaijne^ mentioned only by later 
wTiters : their capital was Burocatelauni or Ca- 
telauni {Chalons sur Marne\ in the neighbour- 
hood of which Attiia was defeated by Aetius and 
Tlieodoric, a. D. 451. 

Catamitus, the Roman name for Ganymedes, of 
which it is only a corrupt form. 

Catana or Gatina (Kardi^?? : Yjxravalos : Cata- 
7iia), an important town in Sicily on the E. coast 
at the foot of Mt. Aetna, founded b. c. 730 by 
Naxos, which w'as itself founded by the Chalci- 
dians of Euboea. In B. c. 476 it was taken by 
Hiero I,, who removed its inhabitants to Leontini, 
and settled 5000 Syracusans and 5000 Pelopon- 
nesians ill the town, the name of which he changed 
into Aetna, Soon after the death of Hiero (467), 
the former inhabitants of Catana again obtained 
possession of the town, and called it by its original 
name, Catana. Subsequently Catana was con- 
quered by Dionysius, was then governed by native 
tyrants, next becaine subject to Agathocles, and 
finally in the 1st Punic war fell under the domi- 
nion of Rome. It was colonized by Augustus with 
some veterans. Catana frequently suffered ftolOi 
earthquakes and eruptions of Mt. Aetna. It is 
now one of the most Nourishing cities in Sicily, 

Gatannia (Karaovfa), a district in the S. paH 
of Cappadocia, to which it was first added Uhdef 
the Romans, with Melitene, which lies B. of it! 
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These two districts form a largL* and fertile plain, 
lying, between tlie Anti-Taurus and the Taurus 
and Amaims, and watered by the river Pyramus. 
Cataonia had no large towns, but several strong 
mountain fortresses, 

Gatarrhaetes (KaTappdicrT^s), i. (l)iiden-Soo\ 
a river ^ of Pam phy Ha, which descends from the 
! mountains of Taurus, in a great ]>roken watertall 
('whence its name, fr. and which, 

! after flowing beneath the earth in two parts of its 
course, falls into the sea E. of AtUilia. — 2. The 
terra is also applied, first by Strabo, to the cata- 
racts of the Nile, which are distinguished as C. 
Major and C. Minor [Nilus], in "which use it 
must of course be regarded as a common noun, 

I equivalent to the Latin caiarada^ hut wdi ether de- 
I rived from the name of the Pamphylian river, or 
: at once from the Greek verb, cannot be deter- 
mined. • 

CatelauEi [Catalaunl] 

Cathaei (Kadafoi), a great and warlike people 
of India intra Gangem, upon whom Ale.van.der 
; made war. Some of the best Orientalists suppose 
! the name to be that, not of a tribe but, of the 
I warrior caste of the Hindoos, the Kshuirii/as. 

! GStiRna, L. Sergius, the descendant of an an- 
: cieiit patrician family which had sunk into poverty. 
His youth and early manhood were stained by 
eveiw vice and crime. He first appears in -history 
as a zealous partizan of Sulla ; and during the hor- 
rors of the proscription, he killed, with his own 
hand, his brother-in-law, Q. Caeciiius, a quiet in- 
offensive man, and put to death by torture M. 
Marius Gratidianus, the kinsman and fellow-towns- 
man of Cicero. He was suspected of an intrigue 
with the vestal Fabia, sister of Terentia, and -^vas 
said and believed to have made away’- with his 
first wife and afterwards with his son, in order that 
he might marry Aurelia Orestilla, who objected to 
the presence of a grown-up step-child ; but not- 
withstanding this infamy he attained to the dignity 
of praetor in b, c, 68, w'as governor of Ahica du- 
ring the folloxving y-'ear, and returned to Rome in 
66, in order to sue fur the consulship. The elec- 
tion for 65 was carried hy' P. Autronius Paetus and 
P. Cornelius Sulla, both of whom were soon after 
convicted of bribery, and their places supplied by 
their competitors and accusers, L. Aurelius Cotta 
and L, Manlius Torquatus. Catiline had been 
disqualified for becoming a candidate, in conse- 
quence of an impeachment for oppression in his 
province, preferred by P. Clodiiis Pulcher, after- 
-vvards so celebrated as the enemy of Cicero. 
Exasperated by their disappointment, Autronius 
and Catiline formed a project, along with Cn. 
Piso, to murder tlie new consuls -when they 
entered upon their office upon the 1st of January. 
This design is said to have been firustrated solely 
by the impatience of Catiline, who, upon the ap- 
pointed day, gave the signal prematurely’’, before 
the whole of the armed agents bad assembled. 
Encouraged rather than disheartened by a fiiiluxe 
which had so neaidy proved a triumph, Catiline 
now determined to organize a more extensive con- 
spiracy, in order to overthrow the existing govern- 
ment, and to obtain for himself and his followers' 
•all places of power and profit. Having been ac- 
quitted in 65 upon his trial for extortion, he was 
left unfettered to mature his plans. The time “was 
propitious to his schemes. The younger nobility 
were thoroughly demoralised, with mined for- 
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times, and eager for any change wIiicH might re- 
lieve them from their emharrassments ; the Roman 
populace were restless and discontented, ready to 
follow at the bidding of any demagogue ; while 
many of the veterans of Sulla, W’-ho had squandered 
their ill-gotten wealth, were now anxious for a re- 
'newal of tliose scenes of Mood w'hich they had 
found so profitable. Among such men Catiline 
soon obtained numerous supporters ; and his great 
mental and physical powers, which even his ene- 
mies admitted, maintained his ascendency over his 
adherents- The most distinguished men who 
joined him, and w'ere present at a meeting of the 
^conspirators which he called in June, 64, were P. 
Cornelius Lentnlus Sura, who had been consul in 
E, c. 71, but having been passed over by the cen- 
sors, had lost his seat in the senate, -which he 
was now seeking to recover hy standing a second 
time for the praetorship ; C. Cornelius Cethegus, 
distinguished throughout by his headstrong impe- 
tuosity and sanguinary violence ; P. Autroniiis, 
spoken of above ; L. Cassius Longinus, at this 
time a competitor for tlie consulship ; L. Yargun- 
teius, who had been one of tbe colleagues of Cicero 
in the quaestorship, and had subsequently been 
condemned fur bribery ; L. Calpiimius Bestia, 
tribune elect ; Publius and Servius Sulla, ne- 
phews of the dictator ; M. Porcius Laeca, &c. 
The first object of Catiline was to obtain the 
consulship for himself and C. Antonius, whose co- 
operation he confidently anticipated. But in this 
object he was disappointed : Cicero and Antonius 
w'ore elected consuls. This disappointment ren- 
dered him only more vigorous in the prosecution of 
Ills designs ; more adherents were gjiined, and troops 
were levied in various parts of Italy, especially in 
the neighbourhood of Faesulae, under the super- 
intendence of C. Manlius, one of the veteran cen- 
turions of Sulla. Meantime, Cicero, the consul, was 
unrelaxing in his efforts to preserve the state from the 
threatened danger. Through the agency of Fulvia, 
the mistress of Curius, one of the conspirators, he 
became acquainted with every circumstance as soon 
as it occurred, and was enabled to counteract all 
the machinations of Catiline. Cicero at the same 
time gained over his colleague Antonius, by pro- 
mising him the province of Macedonia. At length 
Cicero openly accused Catiline, and the senate, now 
aware of the danger which threatened the state, 
passed the decree, “ that the consuls should take 
care that the republic received no ■harm,’’ in virtue 
of which the consuls were invested for the time 
being with absolute power, both civil and military. 
Tn the consular elections which followed soon after- 
wards, Catiline was again rejected. On the night 
of the 6th of November, B. c. 63 he met the ring- 
leaders of the conspiracy at the dw'elling of M, 
Porcius Laeca, and informed them that he had re- 
solved to wait no longer, but at once to proceed to 
open action. Cicero, informed as usual of these 
proceedings, summoned the senate on the 8th of 
November, and there delivered the first of his 
celebrated orations against Catiline, in which he 
displayed a most intimate acquaintance with all 
the proceedings of the conspirators, Catiline, who 
was present, attempted to justify himself, but 
scarcely had he commenced when his words w'ere 
drowned by the shouts of “ enemy ” and ** parri- 
cide” which hurst from the whole assembly. 
Finding that he could at present effect nothing 
at Rome, he quitted the city in the night (8th—- 
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9th November), and proceeded to the camp of 
Manlius, after leaving the chief controul of affairs 
at Rome in the hands of Lentulus and Cethegus. 
On the 9th, when the flight of Catiline w^as 
knowm, Cicero delivered his second speech, ad- 
dressed to the people in the. forum, in which he 
justified his recent conduct. The senate declared 
Catiline and Manlius public enemies, and soon 
afterwards Cicero obtained legal evidence of the 
guilt of the conspirators within the city, through 
the ambassadors of the Allobroges. These men 
had been solicited by Lentulus to join the plot, and 
to induce their own counmyrnen to take part in the 
insurrection. They revealed what they had heard 
to Q. Fabiiis Sanga, tbe patron of their state, who 
in his turn acquainted Cicero. By the instructions 
of the latter, the ambassadors affected great zeal in 
the nndertalcing, and having obtained a written 
agreement, signed hy Lentulus, Cethegus, and 
Statilius, they quitted Rome soon after midnight 
on the 3d of December, but were arrested'on 
the Milvian bridge, by Cicero’s order. Cicero 
instantly summoned the leaders of tbe conspi- 
racy to his presence, and conducted them to 
the senate, which was assembled in the temple of 
Concord (4th of December). He proved the guilt of 
the conspirators by the testimony of witnesses and 
their owm signatures. They w^ere thereupon con- 
signed to the charge of certain senators. Cicero 
then summoned the people, and delivered what 
is called his 3d oration against Catiline, in 
•\vhich he informed them of all that had taken 
place. On the following day, the nones (5th) of 
December, the day so frequentl}’’ referred to by 
Cicero in after times with pride, the senate was 
called together to deliberate respecting the punish- 
ment of the conspirators. After an animated de- 
bate, of which the leading arguments are expressed 
in the 2 celebrated orations assigned by Sallust to 
Caesar and to Cato, a decree was passed, that Lon- 
tiilus and the conspirators should be put to death. 
The sentence was executed the same night in 
the prison. Cicero’s speech in the debate in the 
senate is preserved in his 4th oration against Cati- 
line. The consul Antonius was then sent against 
Catiline, and the decisive battle "was fought early 
in 62. Antonius, however, unwilling to fight 
against his former associate, gave the command on 
the day of battle to his legate, M. Petreius, Cati- 
line fell in the engagement, after fighting with the 
most daring valour. — The history of Catiline’s 
conspiracy has been written by Sallust, 

Catms, an Epicurean philosopher, a native of 
Gallia Transpadana (Insuber), composed a trea- 
tise in 4 books on the nature of things and on the 
chief good (de Herum Natura et de sumnio Bom ) ; 
died B. c. 45. 

Cato, Bionysius, the author of a small work, 
entitled Disticlia de Morihiis ad Filium^ consisting 
.of a series of sententious moral precepts. Nothing 
is known of the author or the time when he lived, 
but many writers place him under the Antonines. 
The best edition is by Arntzeniiis, Amsterdam. 
1754.^ 

CSto, Porcius, 1, M., frequently surnamed 
Censorius or Censor, also Cato Major, to distin- 
guish him from his great-grandson Cato Uticensis 
[No. 8], Cato was born at Tusculum, b. c. 234, 
and was brought up at his father’s farm, situated 
in the Sabine territory. In 217 he served Ids 
first campaign in his 17th year, and during the 
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remaining years of tlie 2d Punic war^ he greatly 
distinguished himself by his courage and military 
abilities. In the intervals of war, he returned to 
his Sabine farm, which he had inherited from his 
father, and there led the same frugal and simple 
life, which characterised him to his last days. En- 
couraged hy L. Valerius Flaccus, a young nohle- 
man in the neighbourhood, he went to Rome, 
and became a candidate for office. He obtained 
the quaestorship in 204, and served under the pro- 
consul Scipio Africanus in Sicily and Africa. From 
this time we may date the enmity which Cato 
always displayed towards Scipio ; their habits 
and views of life were entirely different ; and Cato 
on his return to Rome denounced in the strongest 
terms the luxury and extravagance of his com- 
mander. On his voyage home he is said to have 
touched at Sardinia, and to have brought the poet 
Ennius from the island to Italy. In 100 he was 
aediie, and in 108 praetor; he obtained Sardinia 
as his province, which he governed with justice 
and economy. He had now established a reputa- 
tion for pure morality and strict virtue. In 195 
he was consul with his old friend and patron 
Ii. Valerius Flaccus. He carried on war in Spain 
with the greatest success, and received the honour 
of a triumph on his return to Rome in 104. 
In 101 he served, under the consul M’. Acilius 
Glabrio, in the campaign against Antiochus in 
Greece, and the decisive victory at Thermopylae 
w-as mainly owing to Cato. From this time Cato's 
military career, which had been a brilliant one, 
appears to have ceased. He now took an active 
part in civil affairs, and distinguished himself by 
his vehement opposition to the Roman nobles, who 
introduced into Rome Greek luxury and refinement. 
It was especially against the Scipios that his most 
violent attacks were directed and whom he pursued 
with the bitterest animosity. He obtained the con- 
demnation of L. Scipio, the conqueror of Antiochus, 
and compelled his brother P. Scipio to quit Rome 
in order to avoid the same fate, [Scipio.] In 184 
he was elected censor with L. Valerius Flaccus, 
having been rejected in his application for the office 
in 180. His censorship was a great epoch in his 
life. He applied himself strenuously to the duties 
of his office, regardless of the enemies he was 
making : but all his efforts to stem the tide of 
luxury which was now setting in proved unavail- 
ing. His strong national prejudices appear to 
hav-e diminished in force as he grew older and 
wiser. He applied himself in old age to the study 
of Greek literature, with which in youth he had 
no acquaintance, although he mis not ignorant of 
the Greek language. But his conduct continued to 
be guided by prejudices against classes and nations, 
whose influence he deemed to be hostile to the 
simplicity of the old Roman character. He had an 
antipathy to physicians, because they were mostly 
Greeks, and therefore unfit to be trusted with Ro- 
man lives. When Athens sent Cameades, Diogenes, 
and Critolaus as ambassadors to Rome, he recom- 
mended the senate to send them from the city an 
account of the dangerous doctrines taught by Car- 
neades. [Carneades.] Cato retained his bodily 
and mental vigour in his old age. In the year 
before his death he was one of the chief instigators 
of the third Punic war. He had been one of the 
Roman deputies sent to Africa to arbitrate between 
Masinissa and the Carthaginians, |nd he was sq , 
struck with the flourishing condition of Carthage that 
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on his return home he maintained that Rome would 
never be safe as long as Carthacre was in existence. 
From this time forth, whenever he was called upon; 
for his vote in the senate, though the subject of 
debate bore no relation to Carthage, his words were 
Delenda est Carthago, Very shortly before his 
death, he made a powerful speech in accusing 
Galba on account of his cruelty and perfidy in Spain. 
He died in 140, at the age of 85. — -Cato wrote 
several v;orks,of which only the Do Re .Rusiica ]im '. 
come down to us, though ev^en this work is not exactly 
in the form in which it proceeded from his pen : it 
is printed in the Scriptores Rci Rusticae^ edited by 
Gesner (Lips. 1778 — 4), and Schneider (Lips. 1 794 
— 7). His most important work was entitled Ori- 
gines, but only fragments of it have been preserved. 
The 1st book contained the history of the Roman 
kings ; the 2d and Sd treated of the origin of the 
Italian towns, and from these two books the whole 
work derived its title. The 4th book treated of 
the first Punic war, the 5th book of the second 
Punic war, and the 6th and 7th continued the nar- 
rative to the year of Cato's death, —2. M., son of 
No- 1., by his first wife Licinia, and thence called 
Zieimanus, was distinguished as a jurist. In the 
war against Perseus, 168, he fought with great 
braver)’- under the consul Aemilius Paulus, whose 
daughter, Aemilia Tertia, he afterwards married. 
He died when praetor designatus, about 152- —3. 
M., son of No. 1, by his second wife Salonia, and 
thence called Salonianus, was born 154, when his 
father had completed his 80th year.— 4. M., son of 
No. 2, consul 118, died in Africa in the same year. 
—6. C., also son of No. 2, consul 114, obtained 
Macedonia as his province, and fought unsuccess- 
fully against the Scordisci. He was accused of 
extortion in Macedonia, and was sentenced to pay 
a fine. He afterwards went to Tarraco in Spain, 
and became a citizen of that town. — 6. M., son 
of No. 3, tribunus plebis, died when a candidate 
for the praetorship. — 7, L., also son of No. 3, 
consul 89, was killed in battle against the Socii.— 
8. M., son of No. 6 by Li via, great-grandson of 
Cato the Censor, and suinamed XTticensis from 
Utica, the place of his death, was born 95. In 
early childhood he lost both his parents, and was 
brought up in the house of his mother’s brother, 
M. Livius Drusus, along -with his sister Porcia and 
the children of his mother by her second husband, 
Q. Servilius Caepio. In early years ho discovered 
a stern and unyielding character ; he applied him- 
self with great zeal to the study of oratory and 
philosophy, and became a devoted adherent of the 
Stoic school; and among the profligate nobles of 
tbe age he soon became conspicuous for his rigid mo- 
rality. He served his first campaign as a volunteer, 
72, in the servile w’ar of Spartacus, and afterwards, 
about 67, as tribunus miiituni in Macedonia. In 
65 be was quaestor, when he corrected numerous 
abuses which had crept into tbe administration of 
the treasury. In 63 he was tribune of the plebs, 
and supported Cicero in proposing that the Catili- 
narian conspirators should suffer death. [Cati- 
IINA.] He now became one of the chief leaders 
of the aristocraticai party, and opposed with the 
utmost vehemence the measures of Caes^, Pompey, 
and Crassus. In order to get rid of him, he was 
sent to Cyprus in 58 with the task of tmiting the 
island to the Roman dominions. He returned in 56 
and continued to oppose the triumvirs ; but all hia 
efforts were vain, and he was rejected when he 
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became a candidate for the praetorship- On the 
breaking out of the civil war (49), he was entrusted, 
as propraetor, with the defence of Sicily ; but, on 
the landing of Curio -with an overw^helming force, 
he abandoned the island and joined Pompey in 
Greece. After Pompey’s victory at Byrrachinra, 
Cato was left in charge of the camp, and thus was 
not present at the battle of Pharsalia (48). After 
this battle, he set sail for Corcyra, and thence 
crossed over to Africa, where he joined Metellus 
Scipio, after a terrible march across the desert. 
The army wished to be led by Cato ; but he yielded 
the command to the consular Scipio. In opposition 
to the advice of Cato, Scipio fought with Caesar, 
and was utterly routed at Thapsus (April 6th, 46). 
All Africa now, with the exception of Utica, sub- 
mitted to Caesar. Cato wanted the Romans in 
Utica to stand a siege ; but when he saw that they 
were inclined to sxibmit, he resolved to die rather 
than fall alive into the hands of the conqueror. 
Accordingly, after spending the greater part of the 
night in perusing Plato’s Phaedo several times, he 
stabbed himself below the breast. In falling he 
overturned an abacus; his friends, hearing the 
noise, ran up, found him bathed in blood, and, 
while he ^vas fainting, dressed his wound. When, 
however, he recovered feeling, he tore open the 
bandages, let out his entrails, and expired at the 
age of 49. — Cato soon became the subject of bio- 
graphy and panegyric. Shortly after his death ap- 
peared Cicero’s Caio^ which provoked Caesar’s 
Anizmfo, In Lucan the character of Cato is a 
personification of godlike virtue. In modern times, 
the closing events of his life have been often 
dramatised ; and few dramas have gained more 
celebrity than the Cafo of Addison.*— 9, H., a son 
of No. 8, fell^at'the battle of Philippi, 42. 

CSfco, Valerius, a distinguished grammarian and 
poet, lost his property in his youth during the 
usurpation of Sulla. He is usually considered the 
author of an extant poem in 188 hexameter verses, 
entitled AVae. Edited by Putsch, Jena, 1828. 

Cafefci or Ckatti, whose name is connected with 
the old German word oai or cad “ war,” one of the 
most important nations of Germany, bounded by the 
Visurgis (Wemr) on the E., the Agri Becumates 
on the S., and the Rhine on the W., in the mo- 
dern Hem and the adjacent countries. They 
were a branch of the Hermiones, and are first 
mentioned hy Caesar under the erroneous name 
of Suevi. Although defeated by Brusus, Ger- 
manicus, and other Roman generals, they were 
never completely subjugated by the Romans ; and 
their power was greatly augmented on the decline 
of the Cherusci. Their capital was Mattium. 

Catullus, Valerius, a Roman poet, born at Ve- 
rona or in its immediate vicinity, b. c. 87. Catul- 
lus inherited considerable property from his fiither, 
who was the friend of Julius Caesar; but he 
squandered a great part of it by indulging 
freely in the pleasures of the metropolis. In 
order to better his fortunes, he went to Bithynia 
in the train of the praetor Memmius, but it 
appears that the speculation was attended wnth 
little^ success. It was probably during this ex- 
pedition that his brother died in the Troad — a 
loss which he deplores in the affecting elegy to 
Hortaliis. On his return he continued to reside at 
Rome or at his country-seats on the promontory of 
Sirmio and at Tibur, He probably died about 
B. a 47. The extant works of Catuflus consist of 
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116 poems, on a variety of topics, and composed 
in different styles and metres. Some are lyrical, 
others elegies, others epigrams ; while the Nuptials 
of Peleus and Thetis, in 409 Hexameter lines, is an 
heroic poem. Some of his poems are translations 
or imitations from the Greek, as, for instance, his 
De Coma Berenices^ which was taken from Calli- 
machus. In consequence of the intimate acquaint- 
ance w'hich Catullus displays with Greek literature 
and mythology, he was called docius hy Tibullus, 
Ovid, and others. Catullus adorned all he touched, 
and his shorter poems are characterised by original 
invention and felicity of expression. — HdiHont/. 
By Yolpi, Patav. 1710 ; by Boering, Altona, 1884, 
2nd ed. ; and by Lachmann, Borol. 1829. 

Catiilus, Lutatlus. 1. C., consul b. c. 242, de- 
feated as proconsul in the following year the Car- 
thaginian fieet off the Aegates islands, and tlius 
brought the first Punic war to a close, 241.— 
2. Q., consul 102 with C. Marius IV„ and as 
' proconsul next year gained along with Marius a 
decisive victory over the Cimbri near Vercellae 
(Vercelli), in the N. of Italy. Catuliis claimed 
the entire honour of this victory, and asserted that 
Marius did not meet with the enemy till the day 
was decided ; but at Rome the whole merit was 
given to Marius. Catulus belonged to the aristo- 
cratical party ; he espoused the cause of Sulla ; was 
included by Marius in the proscription of 87 ; and 
as escape was impossible, put an end to his life by 
the vapours of a charcoal fire. Catulus was wc4l 
acquainted with Greek literature, and famed for the 
grace and purity with which he spoke and wrote 
his own language. He was the author of several 
orations, of an historical work on his own Consul- 
ship and the Cimbric war, and of poems ; but all 
these have perished with the exception of 2 epi- 
grams. —3. Q., son of No. 2, a distinguished 
leader of the aristocracy, also won the resjxect and 
confidence of the people by his upright character 
and conduct. , Being consul with M. Lepidus in 
7 8, he resisted the efforts of his colleague to ab- 
rogate the acts of Sulla, and the following spring 
he defeated Lepidus in the battle of the Milviau 
bridge, and forced him to toke refuge in Sardinia. 
He opposed the Gabinian and Manilian laws which 
conferred extraordinary powers upon Pompey (67 
and 66). He was censor with Crassus in 65, and 
died in 60. 

CaturXges, a Ligurian people in Gallia Narbo- 
nensis, near the Cottian Alps : their chief towns 
were Ebubodunum, and Caturigae or Catori- 
magtts {Chor<)es). 

Catus Becianus, procurator of Britain in the 
reign of Nero, was by his extortion one of the chief 
causes of the revolt of the people under Boadicea, 
A. D. 62. He fled to Gaul. 

Gauca (Cbca), a town of the Yaccaei in His- 
pania Tarraconensis ; birth-place of the emperor 
Theodosius L 

CauLcasIae Pylae. [Caucasus.] 

CaucasTis, Gaucasii Montes (6 Kai'S/cacroy, rh 
KavKdtnov 6pos, ra Kavfcdcria dpi} : Cmcasm). 1. 
A great chain of mountains in Asia, extending 
W. N.W. and E. S. E. from the E, shore of the 
Pontus Euxinus {Black Sea) to the W. shore of 
the Caspian. Its length is about 700 miles; its 
greatest breadth 120, its least 60 or 70. Its 
greatest height exceeds that of the Alps, its lofti- 
.est summit (Ml Elhrooz^ nearly in 48® N. lat. 
and 43® E. long.), being 16,800 feet above the sea. 
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and to the E. of this there are several other summits 
above the line of perpetual snow, which, in the 
Caucasus, is from 10,000 to i 1 ,000 feel aWe the 
sea. The W. part of the chain is much lower, no 
summit W. of ML Elhmox rising above the snow 
line. At both cstreraities the chain sinks down 
to low hills. Tiiere are two chief passes over the 
chain, both of which were known to the ancients : 
the one, between its E. extremity and the Caspian, 
near was called Albaniae and sometimes 

Caspiae Pvlae : the other, nearly in the centre 
of the range, was called Caucasiae Pylae {Puss of 
Dariel). In ancient times, as is still _the case, the 
Caucasus was inhabited by a great variety of tribes, 
speaking diiferent languages (Strabo says, at least 
70), but all belonging" to that family of the human 
race, which lias peopled Europe and W. Asia, and 
which has obtained the name of Caucasian from 
the fact that in no other part of the world are such 
perfect examples of it found, as among the moun- 
taineers of the Caucasus. — That the Greeks had 
some vague knowledge of the Caucasus in ver\’ 
early times, is proved by the myths respecting 
Prometheus and the Argonauts, from which it 
seems that the Caucasus was regarded as at the 
extremity of the earth, on the border of the river 
Oceanus. The account which Herodotus gives is 
good as far as it goes (i. 203) ; but it was not till 
the inarch of Porapey, in the Mithridatic War, 
extended to the banks of the Cyrus and Araxes 
and to the foot of the great chain, that means 
were obtained for that accurate description of the 
Caucasus which Strabo gives in his 11th book. 
The country about the IS. part of the Caucasus 
was called Albania : the rest of the chain divided 
Iberia and Colchis, on the S., from Sarmatia 
Asiatica on the N. — 2. When the soldiers of 
Alexander advanced to that great range of moun- 
tains which formed the N. boundary of Ariana, 
the Paropamisus, they supposed that they bad 
reached the great Caucasian chain at. the extremity 
of the world mentioned by the early poets, and 
they applied to it the name of Caucasus: after- 
wards, for the sake of distinction, it was called 
Caucasus Indicus. [Paropamisus.] 

Cauoi. [Chauci.] 

Gaucones (KauKWPes), the name of peoples both 
in Greece and Asia, bnt whether of the same or 
different tribes cannot be determined wuth cer- 
tainty. The Caucones in the N.W. of Greece, 
in Elis and Achaia, were supposed by the ancient 
geographers to be an Arcadian people. The Cau- 
cones in the N.W. of Asia Minor are mentioned 
by Homer as allies of the Trojans, and arc placed 
in Bithynia and Paphlagonia by the geographers, 
who regarded them as "Pelasgians, though some 
thought them Scythians. 

Oaudium (Caudimis), a town in Samniitm on 
the road from Capua to Beneventum. In the 
neighbourhood .were the celebrated Fnrculae Can- 
dinae, or Caudim Forh^ narrow passes in the 
raountainsi where the Roman army surrendered 
to the Samnites, and was sent under the yoke, 
B. c. 321 : it is now called the valley of Arpaia. 

Canion orCaulonia (Canloniata: Casiel Vet&re\ 
a town in Bruttium, N. E. of Locri, originally 
called Aulon or Aulonia ; founded by the inhabitants 
of Croton or by the Achaeans ; destroyed hy 
nysius the elder, who removed its inhabitants to 
Syracuse and gave its territory to Locri,; after- 
wards rebuilt, but again destroyed in the wax with 
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Pyrrhus; rebuilt a third time and destroyed a 
third time in the 2nd Punic war. It was cele- 
brated for its worship of the Delphian Apollo, its 
name is preserved in the hill Ckmlone in the neigh- 
bourhood of Omlel Veiere» 

Oauaus. [Bvblis.] 

Gauinis Kanvos: Kadrios: JCnzyMcs), one of 
the chief cities of Caria, on its S. coast, a little E. 
of the month of the Calbis, in a very fertile but 
unhealthy situation. It had a citodel called Im- 
bros, an enclosed harbour for ships of war, and 
safe roads for merchant vessels. It was founded 
by the Cretans. Its dried figs (Cauneae ficus) were 
highly celebrated. The painter Protogenes was 
born here, 

Cauxus, the Argestes (Apyeu-rns) of the Greeks, 
the N.W. wind, is in Italy a stormy wind. 

Cavares, or 4, a people in Gallia Narbonens is, 
E. of the Rhone, between the Druentia and the 
Isaxa. 

daYarinus, a Senonian, whom Caesar made king 
of his people, was expelled by his subjects and 
compelled to fly to Caesar, B. c. 54. 

Cajrstras (Kduo-rpos, Ion. Ka^errpm : Kara Su, 
i. e. the Black i?*rer, or Kmlmk-Memder^ i. e. Lii- 
tle Maeander)^ a celebrated river of Lydia and 
Ionia, rising in the Ciibiani M. (the E. part of 
Tmolus), and flowing between the ranges of Tmo- 
Ins and Messogis into the Aegean, a little N. W. of 
Ephesus. To this day it abounds in swans, as it 
did in Homer's time. The valley of the Caystrns 
is called by Homer “ the Asian meadow,’’' and is 
probably the district to which the name of Asia 
was first applied. There was an inland town of 
the same name on its S. bank. 

Cebeima HoiLS orGebenna (rh Kippepop Hpos: 
Cevennes% mountains in the S. of Gaul, 2000 stadia 
in length, extending N. as far as Lugdunum and 
separating the Arverni from the Heivii: Caesar 
found them in the W'inter covered with snow b* 
feet deep. 

CIbes (K€§r}s% of Thebes, a disciple and friend 
of Socrates, was present at the death of his teacher. 
He wrote 3 philosophical works, one of vdiich, en- 
titled or Tahle., is extant. This work is an 
allegorical picture of human life, which is explained 
by an old man to a circle of youths. The drift of 
the hook is to show, that onlj- the development of 
our mind and the possession of real virtue can make 
us happy. Few works have enjoyed a greater po- 
pularity. Of the numerous editions the best are 
by Schweighallser, Argent. 1803, and byCoraes in 
his edition of Epictetus, Paris, 1823. 

Cebrene (Kefep'Tjvn), O- city in the Troad, on M. 
Ida, which fell into decay when Antigonus trans- 
planted its inhabitants to Alexandria Troas. A 
little xiver, which flowed past it, was called Cebreri 
and the surrounding district Cebrenia 
{Ke€pii)pla), 

Cecropm, [Athenae, p. 102, b.] 

Cecrops (Ke/cpjwif/), a hero of the Pelasgic race, 
said to have been the first king of Attica. He wjis 
married to Agraulos, daughter of Actaeus, by whom 
he had a son,Erysichthon, who succeeded him as k iog 
of Athens, and 3 daughters, Agraulos, Herse, ami 
Pandrosos, In his reign . Poseidon and Athena 
contended for the possession of Attica, but Gccrops 
decided , in favour of the goddess. [Atiiexa.] 
Cecrpps is said to have founded Athens, the citadel 
of was called’ Cecropk after him, to have 

divide eommunities, and to have 
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introduced the first elements of civilized life ; he 
instituted marriage, abolished bloody sacrifices, and 
taught his subjects how to worship the gods. He 
is sometimes called ^Kpviis or gemirm^ an epithet 
which some explain by his having instituted mar- 
riage, while others suppose it to have reference to 
the legends, in which the upper part of his body 
was represented as that of a man and the lower 
part as that of a serpent. The later Greek writers 
describe Cecrops as a native of Sais in Egypt, who 
led a colony of Egyptians into Attica, and thus 
introduced from Egypt the arts of civilized life; 
but this account is rejected by some of the an- 
cients themselves, and by the ablest modern critics, 

Cecryplialia (K6tcpv(pd^eta), a small island in 
tlie Saronic gulf, between Aegina and Epidaurus. 

Cedreae (KeSpecu or -eiar, KeSpedrijs or -aibs), 
a town of Caria, on the Ceramic Gulf. 

Cedrenus, Georgius, a Byzantine writer, of 
whose life nothing is known, the author of an his- 
torical work, which begins with the creation of the 
world, and goes do^vn to a. d. 1057. The last 
edition is by Bekker, Bonn, 1838-39. 

Celaenae (KeAaivat, KeXamrijs), the greatest 
city of S. Phrygia, before the rise of its neighbour, 
Apamea Cibotus, reduced it to insignificance. It 
lay at the sources of the rivers Maeander and 
Marsyas. In the midst of it was a citadel built 
by Xerxes, on a precipitous rock, at the foot of 
which, in the Agora of the city, the Marsyas took 
its rise, and near the river’s source was a grotto 
celebrated by tradition as the scene of the punish- 
ment of Marsyas by Apollo. Outside of the city 
was a royal palace, with pleasure-gardens and a 
great park (irapdSeiiros) full of game, which was 
generally the residence of a satrap. The Maean- 
der took its rise in the verj^' palace, and flowed 
through the park and the city, below which it re- 
ceived the Marsyas. 

CSIaeno (ReXcuyco), 1. A Pleiad, daughter of 
Atlas and Pleione, beloved by Poseidon.*— 2, One 
of the Harpies. [Harpyiae.] 

Geleia an important town in the S. E. of 

Noricum, and a Roman colony with the surname 
Claudia^ was in the middle ages the capital of a 
Slavonic state called Zellia ; hence the modem ' 
name of the town, which possesses Roman remains. 

Celeuderis (KeAei/Septs : Khelindreh}^ a sea-port 
town of Cilicia, said to have been founded by San- 
darus the Syrian, and afterwards colonized by the 
Samians. 

Ceier, together with Sevenis, the architect of 
Nero’s immense palace, the golden house. He and 
Severus began digging a canal from the lake Aver- 
nus to the mouth of the Tiber. 

Geler, P. Eguatms. [Barea.] 

Celetrum (JCastoria)^ u town in Macedonia on 
a peninsula of the Lacus Castoris, probably the 
same town afterwards called Diocletianopolis. 

Celeus (KTjAerfy), king of Eleusis, husband of 
Metaiilra, and father of Bemophon and Triptole- 
mus. He received Demeter with hospitality at 
Eleijsis, when she was wandering in search of her 
daughter. The goddess, in return, wished to make 
his son Demophon immortal, and pkwed him inthe fire 
in order to destroy his mortal parts ; but Metianira 
screamed aloud at the sight, and Demophon was 
destroyed by the flames. Demeter then bestowed 
great favours upon Triptolemus. [Tkiptoiemus.] 
Celeus is described as the first priest and his daugh- 
ters as the first priestesses of Demeter at Eleusis, 
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Gelsa {Velilla Ru., nr. Xdsa), a town in His- 
paiiia Tarraconensis on the Iberus, wdth a stone 
bridge over this river, and a Roman colony with 
Victrix Julia Ceha. 

Celsus. 1. One of the 30 tyrants, usurped the 
purple in Africa, and was slain on the 7th day of 
his reign, A. D. 285. — 2. An Epicurean philoso- 
pher, lived in the time of the Antonines, and was 
a friend of Lucian. He is supposed to be the same 
as the Celsus who wrote the work against Christi- 
anity called A.6yos dhujOiis^ which acquired so much 
notoriety from the answer written to it by Origen. 
[Origenes.] —3. a Comeiras Celsus, probably 
lived under the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. 
He wrote several works, of which only one remains 
entire, his treatise D&Medidna, “On Medicine,” in 
8 books. The first two hooks are principally oc- 
cupied by the consideration of diet, and the general 
principles of therapeutics and pathology; the re- 
maining books are devoted to the consideration of 
particular diseases and their treatment ; the third and 
fourth to internal diseases ; the fifth and sixth to ex- 
ternal diseases, and to pharmaceutical preparations ; 
and the last two to those diseases which more par- 
ticularly belong to surgery. The work has been 
much valued from the earliest times to the present 
day. — Editions, By Milligan, Edinb. 1826 ; by 
Ritter and Albers, Colon, ad Rheii. 1835.-4. 
Julius Celsus, a scholar at Constantinople in the 7th 
century after Christ, made a recension of the text of 
Caesar’s Commentaries. Many modern writers have 
attributed to him the life of Caesar, which was in 
reality written by Petrarch. — 5. P. Juveutius 
Celsus, two Roman jurists, father and son, both of 
whom are cited in the Digest Very little is 
known of the elder Celsus. The younger Celsus, 
who was the more celebrated, lived under Nerva 
and Trajan, by whom he was highly favoured. 
He wrote Digesia in 39 books, EpUtolae^ Quaes- 
Uones^ and Instituiiones in 7 books. — 6. P. Ma- 
rius Celsus, .an able general first of Galba and 
afterwards of Otho. After the defeat of Otho’s 
army at the battle of Bedriacum, Celsus was par- 
doned by Vitellius, and was allowed by him to 
enter on the consulship in July (a. n. 69). 

Celtae, a powerful race, which occupied a great 
part of W. Europe. The Greek and Roman 
writers call them by 3 names, which are probably 
only variations of one name, namely Celtae (KeAra/, 
KcAtoi), Galatae {TaXdrai)^ and Galli (rdWoi). 
Their name was originally given to all the people 
of N. and W. Europe, who were not Iberians, and 
it was not till the time of Caesar that the Romans 
made any distinction between the Celts and the 
Germains ; the name of Celts then began to be con- 
fined to the people between the Pyrenees and the 
Rhine. The Celts belonged to the great Indo-Ger- 
manic race, as their language proves. Like the 
other Indo- Germanic races, they came from the 
East, and, at a period long antecedent to all historical 
records, settled in the W. of Europe. The most 
powerful part of the nation appears to have taken 
up their abode in the centre of the country called 
after them Galli^\, between the Garumna in the 
S. and the Sequana and Matrona in the N. From 
this country they spread over various .paxts of 
Europe, and they appear in early times as a mi- 
gratory race, ready to abandon their homes, and 
settle in any district which their swords could win. 
Besides the Celts in Gallia, there were 8 other dif- 
ferent settlements of the nation, which may be dis« 
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Berenice, wife of Ptolemy I. Soter, King of Egypt. 
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Caniealla, Roman Emperor, a. r. 211 — 217. Ihige MG. 
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Britannicus, son of Claudius, ob. A. r>. 55. Page 123. 











C. Julius Caesar, the Dictator, oh. B.c. 44. In the hitter 
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tinguished by the following names; — 1, Iberian in Gallaecia near the promontory Keritixn, wbicii 
Celts, who crossed the Pyrenees and settled in was called Celticnm after thorn ( C. Fimsierre). 
Spain. [Celtiberi.] 2. British Celts, the most Oeiizexm. (Ktipolop ufcpov : Kaj 2 ma or Litar% 
ancient inhabitants of Britain. [Britannia.] 3. the N.W. promontory of Enboea, opposite Ther- 
Belgic Celts, the earliest inhabitants of Gallia mbp 3 dae, with a temple of Zens Cenaens. 

Bclgica, at a later time much mingled with Ger- Cenchreae (K 67 xpeat). 1. The B. harbour of 
mans. 4. Italian Celts, who crossed the Alps at Corinth on the Saronic gulf, important for the trade 
dilferent periods, and eventually occupied the greater and commerce with the E. — 2. A town in Argolis, 
part of the N. of Italy, which was called after S. of Argos, on the road to Tegea. 
them Gallia Cisalbina. 5. Celts in the Alps Oenoinani, a powerful Gallic people, originally 
and on the Danube, namely the Helvetii, Gothini, a branch of the Aulerci, crossed the Alps at an 
Osi, Vindolici, Raeti, Korici, and Cami. G. Il> early period, and settled in the K. of Italy in the 
h'rian Celts, who, under the name of Scordisci, country of Brixia, Verona, and 5klantua,"and ex- 
settlecl on Mt. Scordus. 7. Macedonian and tended N. as fai* as the confines of Rhaetia. They 
* Thracian Celts, who had remained behind in Ma- were at constant feud with the neighbouring tribes 
cedonia, when the Celts invaded Greece, and who of the Insubres, Boii, &c,, and hence usually as- 
are rarely mentioned. G. Asiatic Celts, the Tolisto- sisted the Romans in their wars with these people, 
bogi, Trocmi and Tectosages, who -foxmded the Censomus. 1. One of the 30 tyrants, assumed 
kingdom of Galatia. — Some ancient writers the purple at Bologna, a. n. 270, but was shortly 
div&ed the Celts into two great races, one con- afterwards put to death by his own soldiers. 2. 
sisting of the Celts in the S. and centre of Gaul, in Author of a treatise entitled de Die Natcdif which. 
Spain, and in the N, of Italy, -who were the proper treats of the generation of man, of his natal hour, of 
Celts, and the other consisting of the Celtic tribes the influence of the stars and genii upon his career, 
on the shores of the Ocean and in the E. as far as and discusses the various methods employed for 
Scythia, who were called Gauls : to the latter race the the division and calculation of time. The book is 
Cimbri belonged, and thty are considered by some dedicated to Q. Cerellius, and was composed A. n. 
to be identical Avith the Cimmerii of the Greeks. 238. A fragment de Metris and lost tracts de 
This twofold division of the Celts appears to cor- Acceniihus and dc Geometria are ascribed to this 
respond to the two races into wdiich the Celts are Censorinus. — Editiwis. By Havercamp, Lug. Bat, 
at ^present divided in Great Britain, namely the 1743; by Gruber, Noremb. 1005. 

Gael and the Kymry, Avho differ in language and Censorinus, Marcius. 1. 0., son of C. Marciiis 
customs, the Gael being the inhabitants of Ireland Rutilus, first plebeian dictator (b. c. 35G), was ori- 
and the N. of Scotland, and the Kymry of Wales, ginally called Rutilus, and was the first, member 
— The Celts are described by the ancient writers of the family w'ho had the surname Censorinus. 
as men of large stature, of fair complexion, and He was consul in b. c. 310, and conducted the war 
Avith flaxen or red hair. They -were brave and in Samnium. He was censor 294, and a second 
warlike, impatient of control and prone to change, time 2G5,th8 only instance in which a person held 
They fought Avith long SAVords; their first charge the ofnee of censor twice. — 2. L., consul 149, the 
in battle was the most formidable, but if firmly first year of the third Punic Avar, conducted the 
resisted, they usually gave wa}% They were long the Avar against Carthage Avith his colleague M’. Ma- 
teri’or of the Romans: once thej^ took Rome, and nilius. — 3. C., one of the leaders of the Marian 
laid it in ashes (b.c. 3.90). — For details respecting party, fought against Sulla in the battle near the 
their later history and political organization, see Colline gate, Avas taken prisoner, and put to death 
Gallia. by Sulla’s order. Censorinus was one of the ora- 

Geltiberi (KeAr t€^pes)f a poAA’’erful people in tors of his time, and Am'sed in Greek literature."— 
Spain, consisting of Celts, avIio crossed the Py- 4. L., a partizan of M. AntoiiA", praetor 43, and 
rcnecs at an early period, and became mingled consul 39.-6. C., consul b.c. 8, died in Asia 
u'ith the Iberians, the original inhabitants of the A. i). 2, AA’hile in attendance upon C. Caesar, the 
countn'. Thej’' dwelt chieflj^ in the central part of grandson of Augustus. 

Spain, in the highlands Avhich separate the Iberus Centauri (K&ravpoi), that is, the Bull-killers, 
from the rivers Avhicli floAV towards the W., and Avere an ancient race, inhabiting Momit Pelion in 
in Avhich the Tagus and the Durius rise. They Thessaly. They led a Avild and savage life, and 
Avere divided into various tribes, the Arevacae, are hence called (pijpes or Silges in Homer. In 
Berones, and Pelendones, which Avere the later accounts they were represented as haif-horses 
3 most important, the Lusones, Belli, Dittani, and half-men. Their origin is variously related. 
&c. Their chief toAAms Avere Segobriga, Nu- According to the most ancient account Centauras, 
MANTiA, Bilbilis, &c. Their country called the offspring of Ixion and a cloud, begot the Hip- 
Celtiberia Avas mountainous and unproductive, pocentaurs by mixing Avith Magnesian mares. From 
They were a brave and Avariike people, and proAmd most accounts it Avould appear that the Centaurs 
formidable enemies to the Romans. They sub- and Hippocentaurs Avere originally regarded as two 
mitted to Scipio Africanus in the 2nd Punic war, distinct classes of beings, although the name of 
but the oppressions of the Roman governors led Centaurs is applied to both by ancient as well as 
them to rebel, and for many years they success- modern writers. The Centaurs are particularly 
fully defied the power of Rome. They Avere re- celebrated in ancient stoiy for their fight with the 
duced to submission on the capture of Numantia liapithae, which arose at the marriage-feast^ of Pi- 
hy Scipio Africanus the younger (b. c. 134), but rithous. This fight is sometimes placed in con- 
they again took up arms under Sertorius, and it nexion with a combat of Hercules with the Cen- 
was not till his death (72) that they began to adopt taurs. It ended by the Centaurs being expelled 
the Roman customs and language. from their coimtrj’', and taking refuge on mount 

, Celtici, 1. A Celtic people in Lusitania he- Pindus, on the frontiers of Epirus. Chiron is the 
tween the Tagus and Anas.— 2. A Celtic people most celebrated among the Centaurs. [Chiron.] 
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We kno^v ftat hurting the huU on 
a national custom in Thessaly, and that the Thes- 
t-ilians were celehrated riders. Hence inay have 
a4en the fahle that the Centanra were- half<tn?n 
Tnd half-horses, just as the Amencans,_when they 
first saw a Spaniard on horseback, helreved home 
Svd man to he one being. The Centaurs were 

frequently represented m ancient works of 
Snerall/as menfrom the head to the loins, whde 
the remainder of the body is that of a horse with 

its 4 feet and tail. ^ n 

Ceutiites {Kevr pirns: Bc£?Hs), a small river of 
Armenia, -wMcli it divided from the land of the 
Carduchi K. of Assyria. It rises in the mountains 

s! of the’Arsissa Pains (A. Van), and flows into 

*Cen&us, Mvius. 1. Cn.> legate of the 

dictator M. Valerias Corvms n.o. 301 ; consul 
■when he gained a victory over the ^nmitea , and 
propraetor 295, when he defeated the Etruscans. 
La. On., consul 229, defeated the Illyrians snh- 
iect to the queen Teiita. — 3. Cn., cimile aedile 
214: praetor 213, with Suessitla as his province, 
and consul 211; in the next year 
feated hy Hannibal near Herdonia in Aprt a, 
and was killed in the battle.— 4. "j ' 

banns 192, superintended the preparations foi the 
-war against Antiochiis the Grrat. 

CertnimCellae (Civita Veec/aa), a sea-port tovvn 
in Etruria, first became a place of importance under 
Trajan, who built a villa here and constructed an 
excellent harbour. It was destroyed ky 
cens in the 9th centurj', , vjas rchndt oyts 
ancient site, and was hence called Cmia _ 

Centttripae (ra Kevropwo, ai Kivrovpimi. 
KerropwS/oj, in Thiic. ot Ksrr<Spi«r, Centun- 
pinus : CeniorU), an ancient town of the Sicidi m 
Sicilv, at the foot of Mt. Aetna, on the road fiom 
Catena to Panormiis, and not far from the river 
Symaethus; in its neighbourhood a great q^Uty 
of com was grown, and it became under the Ho- 
mans one of the most flounshmg cities ni the 

OeSs (K^»s, Ion. Khs ; Kslos, Ion. Kijws, Cens: 
Zea), an island in the Aegean Sea, one of the Cy- 
clades, between the Attic proiaortory Suni^ and 
the island Cythnns, celehrated for Hs tode soil 
arid its genial climate. It was mliabited cy 
lonians, and originally contained 4 towns, lulls, 

Cartliaea. Coressus, and Poeeessav but the Uyo 

latter perlsbed by an earthquake. Simonides was 
a native of Iiilis in Ceos, whence read of the 
Cede munera nmiae. (Hor. Carm. n. 1. do.; 

. Gepbale (Ke<|>aA7]), an Attic denius, on the 

light bank of the Erasmus, belonging to the tribe 

Acamantis. . t tr ^ 

Gepballema (Ke^aXATjx^la, a : Ke^aA- 

X-hv. pi. KeipaXKnv^s : Cephahma), called by Jdo- 
mer Same or Samos (:Sd^os), the largest 

island in the Ionian sea, separated from Ithaca on 
the E. by a narrow channel, contains 348 square 
juiies. It is said to have been originally inhabited 
Taphians, and to have derived , its name from 
the mythical Ck?halus. Even in Homer its 
inhabitants arc called Cepballenes, and are the 
snbiects of Ulysses: but the name Cephaliema 
first occurs in Herodotus. The island is very 
mountainous {ivanraKoicrdn) ; ^ and the highest 
mountain, called Aenos, on which stood a temple 
of Zeus, rises more than 4000 feet above the sea, 
Cephallenia was a tetrapolis, contammg the 4 
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towns. Same, Pale, Cu-ANti, nnd Pmn'I. H 
never attained political importimcc. In the I ei- 
sian wars the inhabitants oi Pale are alone meu- 
tionea In the Peloponnesian war Gephallema 
surrendered to the Athenians. Same ventared to 

oppose the Romans, hut was taken by M. h nlvius, 

B c 189 In modern times the island was for a 

lon» vvhac in possession of the Venetims, but is 
nov? one of the 7 Ionian islands under the protcc- 

tion of Great Britain. „ , r v*- 

Ceph^loedium(K€(|)aAot5roi^: Cephaloeditunmy, 
Cefall or Cephah), a town oil the hi. coast ot bi- 

cily in the territory of Hiniera. 

kphalus (KeebaXos). 1 Son of Hermes ami 
Herse, was carried off by' Eos (Aurora), wlio be- 
came by him the mother of Tithonus m bjTia. 

2 Son of Beion and Diomede, and husband of 
Procris or Procne, daughter of Erechtheiis whom 
he tenderly loved. He was heloyed hy Eos, but 
as he rejected her advances^ from love to his wn e, 
she advised him to try the hdelity of Procris. The 
ffoddess then metamorphosed Inin into a stiaiigei, 
and sent Mm with rich presents to his house. 
Procris was tempted by the bi-niiant presents to 
yield to the stranger, who then discovered himself 
to he her husband, whereupon she fled m shame to 
Crete. Artemis made her a present of a dog and 
a spear, which were never to miss their object, and 
then sent her back to Cephalus in the disguise of 
a youth. In order to obtain this dog and spear, 
Cephalus promised to love the youth, who then 
made herself known to him as his wife Procris. 
This led to a reconciliation between them. 1 rocrib 
however still feared the love of Eos, and therefore 
jealously watched Cephalus when he wem out 
hunting, hut on one occasion he killed her hy acei« 
dent with the never-erring spear. A somewiiat 
different version of the same story *qiyen by 
Ovid. (ilMvii.685,seq.> 

Ms fought with Amphitryon agamst the rele^ioans^ 

upon the conquest of whom he was rewarded with 
the island which he called after his o^jn ^ me 
Cephallenia.— 3. A Syraensan, and father of the 
orator Lysias, came to Athens at the ' 

Pericles. He is one of the speakers m 3?latos 
Kepublic. — 4. An eminent Athenian orator of tne 
Collytean demus, flourished B. c. 402. ^ ^ 

Cepheus (Kr}<p€Vs), 1. King of Ethiopia, son 
of Behis, husband of Cassiepeia, and father ol 
Andromeda, was placed among the stars afrei his 
death. — 2. Son of Aleus and Nearea or Cleohule, 
one of the Argonauts. He was king of Tegea in 
Arcadia, and perished, with most ot his sons, in 
an expedition against Hercules. 

CepMsia or CepMssia (K?7<^nria more correct 
than K7j^£(r<n'a: Ki?<^>£(neds ; 

Cecropian tovms of Attica, and afterwards a dymus 
belonging to the tribe Erechtheis, N.E. oi Athens, 
on the W. slope of Mt. Pentelicus._^ ^ y , 
Cepbisbdorus (Kn^LcroBwpos). 1. An Athenian 
comic poet of the old comedy, flourished b. c. 

—2. An Athenian orator, a disciple of Isocrates, 
wrote an apology for Isocrates against Anstotie, 
entitled al rrphs ^Apterrorehn at^riypatpaL ^ 

CepHsodotus (K 1 ?<^>^o'(^Soros). 1. 

general and orator, is mentioned on occa- 

Ion. from B.a 371 to SSS-- Aw;™ 
sculptor, whose sister was the first -rnfe of I^kocion, 
fiounshed 372. He belonged to thrt 
school of Attic artists, had abandone^he 

stem and majestic beauty of Phidias, and adopted 
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a more animated and graceful style.*— S, An Athe- 
nian sculptor, usually called the Younger, a son of 
the j?reat Praxiteles, flourished 300. 

Cephisophion (K'ri<pio'Q(pS>p% a friend of Euri- 
pides, is said not only to haye been the chief actor 
in his dramas, but also to have aided him with his 
advice in the composition of them. 

Cephisus or CepMssus {Krj^iaSs, Kn4>icr(r^s), 
1. The chief river in Phocis and Boeotia, rises near 
Lilaea in Phocis, flows through a fertile valley in 
Phocis and Boeotia, and falls into the lake Cyis, 
which is hence called Oepidm in the Iliad (v. 709). 
[CoPAis.J— 2., The, largest river' in Attica, rises 
in the W. slope of Mt. Pentelicus, and flows past 
Athens on the W. into the Saronic gulf near Pha- 
lenim. — 3. There was also a river of this name 
ill Argolis, Salamis, Sicyonia, and Scyros. 

Cer the personified necessity of death 

(K'ljp or Kflpes ^apdraio). The Ki^pes are de- 
scribed by liomer as formidable, dark, and hate- 
ful, because they carry off men to the joyless house 
of Hades. According to Hesiod, they are the 
daughters of Nyx (Night) and sisters of the 
Moerae, and punish men for their crimes. 

Ceramus (fl Kepaf^os : Keramo\ a Dorian sea- 
port touTi on the N. side of the Ciiidian Cherso- 
jiesus on the coast of Caria, from which the Cera- 
mic gulf (d Kepapernhs koXwos : Gulf of Kos, or, 
Goifb di Stanco) took its name. [Caria.] 

Cerasus (Kepocroos: KepacrowTios: nr. Khere^ \ 
soun), a flourishing colony of Sinope, on the coast I 
of Pontus, at the mouth of a river of the same 
name ; chiefly celebrated as the place from which 
Europe obtained both the cherry and its name. 
Lucullus is said to have brought back plants of the 
cherry with him to Home, but this refers probably 
only to some particular sorts, as the Romans seem 
to have had the tree much earlier. — Cerasus fell 
into decay after the foundation of Pharnacia (A7ie- 
resoun). 

Certo (t^ Kepara), the Horns, a mountain on 
the frontiers of Attica and IMegaris. 

Ceraunii Montes (Kepavpia oprj : Khmara), a 
range of mountains extending from the frontier 
of illyricum along the coast of Epirus, derived their 
name from the frequent tlmnder-stonns which oc- 
curred among them (Kepavvos). These mountains 
made the coast of Epirus dangerous to ships. They ! 
were also called Acroceraimia, though this name i 
was properly applied to the promontoiy separating 
the Adriatic and Ionian seas. The inhabitants 
of these mountains were called Ceraunii. 

Cerberus ( KepSepos), the dog that guarded the 
entrance of Hades, is mentioned as early as the 
Homeric poems, but simply as “ the dog,” and 
without the name of Cerberus. (IL viii. Od. \ 
xi. 623.) Hesiod calls him a son of Typhoon and I 
Echidna, and represents him with SO heads. Later ! 
writers descrilie him as a monster with only 3 
heads, with the tail of a serpent and with ser- 
pents round his neck. Some poets again call 
him many-headed or hundred-headed. The den 
of Cerberus is usually placed on the further side of 
the Styx, at the spot where Charon landed the 
shades of the departed. 

Cercasorum, or -us, or -esfea (Kep/cduoipos | 
Tr6Xis, Herod., KepKecravpa^ Strab. : El-Arkas), a ' 
city of Lower Egypt, on the W. bank of the Nile, ■ 
at the point where the river divided into its 3 
principal branches, the E, or Pelusiac, the W» or ' 
Canopic, and the N. between them. 
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Cercetae or -ii .{KepfceVaf, probably the O- 
eassians)^ n people of Sarmatia Asiatica, beyond 
the Cimmerian Bosporus, on the E. coast of the 
Paius Maeotis (Sea ^of Azov). 

Cercetius, a mountain in Thessaly, part of the 
range of Pindus. 

^Cerciua and Cercimtis (Kepnipa^ KepKiviTis* 

\ A(zr/ima?t^Ts., Ramlah and Gherba\ 2 low islands 
I off the N. coast of Africa, in the mouth of the 
Lesser Syrtis, united by a bridge, and possessing 
a fine harbour. Cercina was the larger, and had 
on it a town of the same name. 

Cercme (KepidpT) : Kam-dagh% a mountain in 
Macedonia, between the Axius and Strymon, form- 
ing the^boundarjr between Sintice and Paeonia. 

Cercinltis {KepKmris% a lake in Macedonia, 
near the mouth of the Strymon, through which this 
river flows. 

Cercmium, a toTOX in Thessaly on the lake 
Bobeis. 

Cerco, Q,. Lutatius, consul with A. Manlius 
Torquatus, b. c. 241, in which year the first Punic 
war was brought to a close by the victory of C. 
Lutatius Catulus at the Aegates. Cerco, in con- 
junction with his colleague, subdued the Falisci 
or people of Falerii, who revolted from the Ro- 
mans. 

Cercopes (KepKwTres), droll and thievish 
gnomes, robhed Hercules in his sleep, but were 
taken prisoners by him, and either given to Om- 
phale, or killed, or set free ag^in. Some placed 
them at Thermopylm (Herod, vii. 216) ; but the 
comic poem Cercopes^ which bore the name of 
Homer, probably placed them at Oechalia in Eu- 
boea. Others transferred them to Lydia, or the 
islands called Pitliecusae, which derived their 
name from the Cercopes who were changed into 
monkeys hy Zeus for having deceived him. 

Cercops (KepKovj/). 1. One of the oldest Orphic 
poets, also called a Pythagorean, -was the author 
of an epic poem, on the descent of Orpheus to 
Hades.” — 2. Of hliletus, the contenipoiary and 
rival of Hesiod, is said to have been the author of 
an epic poem called Aegimius^ which is also as- 
scribed to Hesiod. 

Oercyon (Kep/cdaw), son of Poseidon or Hephae- 
stus, a cruel tyrant at Eleusis, put to death his 
daughter Alofe, and killed all strangers whom he 
overcame in wTestb'ng ; he was in the end con- 
quered and slain by Theseus. 

Cerdyiium (KepdvhLop), a small toxvn in Mace- 
donia on the right bank of the Strymon, opposite 
Amphipolis. 

Cerealis, Petilius, served under Vettiiis Bok- 
nus, ill Britain, a. b. 61 ; was one of the generals 
wlio supported the claim of Vespasian to the em- 
pire, 69 ; suppressed the revolt of Civilis on the 
Rhine, 70 ; and was governor of Britain, 71, when 
he conquered a great part of the Brigantes. 

Cereatae, a town of the Heniid in Latium, be- 
tween Sora and Anagnia. 

Ceres. [Demeter.] 

Ceiilii (CireUa Veecliici)^ a town in Brtittium on 
the coast, a little S. of the mouth of the Laus. 

Cerinthus (K^pipdos)^ a town on the E. coast of 
Euboea, on the river Budonis. 

Cenie (Keppr})^ an island off the W. coast of 
Mem, to which the Phoenicians appear to Iiave 
fradei Its position is uncertain, and Strabo even 
‘denied It® f ■' 

Ceron, a fountain in Histiaeotis in Thessaly, 
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said to have made all the sheep black which drank 
of 'it." ^ ^ 

Cerretani, an, Iberian people in Hispania Tar- 
raconensis, inhabited the modern C&i'dagne in the 
Pyrenees, and were subsef[uently divided into the 
2 ’tribes of the Jnliani and Angnstani: they were 
celebrated for their hams. 

Cersohleptes (K€p(ro§A€7rT7?s),sonof Cotys, king 
of Thrace, on whose death in b- c. 358 he inherited 
the kingdom in conjunction with Berisades and 
Amadocus, who were probably bis brothers. As 
an ally of the Athenians Cersohleptes became in- 
volved in w^ar with Philip, by w'hom he was fre- 
(jiiently defeated, and was at length reduced to the I 
condition of a tributary, 343. ... I 

Cersus {Keptros : Iferkes), a river of Cilicia, | 
flowing throngii the Pylae Syro-Ciliciae, into the E. 
side of the Gulf of Issus. 

Certonium (Keproviov)^ a town in Mysia, men- 
tioned only by Xenophon (Anal. vii. 8, § 8). 
Cervidius Seaevola. [Scaevola.] 

C§ryx (K^pv^)j an Attic hero, son of tlermes 
and Aglauros, from -whom the priestly fimily of j 
the Ceryces at Athens derived their origin. ^ | 

Cestrus (K^a-rpos: A^-sw),'a considerahle river 
of Pamphylia, flowing from the Tanms S.-wards 
into the Mediterranean. It was navigable in its 
lower course, at least as far as the city of Perge, 
which stood on its W. bank, 60 stadia (10 geog. 
miles) above its mouth. 

Cetei (Kr}T€ioi), a people of Mysia, the old in- 
habitants of the country about Pergamus, mentioned 
by Homer (Od, xi.52I). Their name is evidently 
connected with that of the river Cetius. 

Cethegus, Cornelius, an ancient patrician 
family* They seem to have kept up an old fashion 
of wearing their arms bare, to wdiich Horace 
alludes in the words ckctuti Cetliegi (Ars PoeY. 
50) ; and Lucan (ii. 543) describes the associate 
of Catiline thus, e^sertique manus vesana Ceilicgi. 
1. H*, curule aedile and pontifex maximus B. c. 
213 ; praetor 211, when he had the charge of 
Apulia ; censor 209, and consul 204. In the next 
year he commanded as proconsul in Cisalpine Gaul, 
where he defeated Mago, brother of Hannibal. He 
died 196. His eloquence was rated very high, so 
that Ennius gave him the name of Stwda 
and Horace twice refers to him as an ancient au- 
thority for the usage of Latin words. {Epist ii. 2. 
1 16, An, Pott 50.) —2. C., commanded in Spain 
as proconsul 200; was aedile 199; consul 197, when 
he defeated the Insubrians and Cenomanians in 
Cisalpine Gaul ; and censor 194.— 3, P*, curule 
aedile 187, praetor 185, and consul 181. The grave 
of Numawas discovered in his consulship.— 4. 
M., consol 160, when he drained a part of the 
Pontine Marshes.— 5. P., a friend of Marius, pro- 
scribed by Sulla, 88, but in 83 went over to Sulla, and 
wasjmrdoned.— 6. C., one of Catiline’s crew, was 
a profligate from his early youth. When Catiline 
left Rome, 63, after Cicero’s first speech, Cethegus 
stayed behind under the orders of Lentulus. j&is 
charge was to murder the leading senators ; hut 
the tardiness of Lentulus prevented anything being 
done. Cethegus was arrested and condemned to 
death with the other conspirators. 

Cetius (K^T6ios), a small river of .Mysia, flow- 
ing from the N. through the district of Eiaitis, and 
falling into the Caicus close to Pergamus. 

Ceutroues or Centrones, a people in GalHa 
Belgica, dependents of the Nervii 
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Ceyx king of Trachys, husband of 

Alcyone. His death is differently related, [Al- 
cyone.] He was the father of Hippasus, who fell 
fighting as the ally of Hercules. 

Chaboras. [Aborrius.] 

Chabrias (Xaip(as), a celebrated Athenian ge- 
neral In B,c. 392 he succeeded Ipliicrates in the 
command of the Athenian forces at Corinth. In 
388 he assisted Evagoras in C 3 q>rus against the 
Persians. In 378 he was one of the commanders 
of the forces sent to the aid of Thebes against 
Agesilaus, when he adopted for the first time that 
manmuvre for wliich he became so celebrated, — 
ordering his men to await the attack with their 
spears pointed against the enemy and their shields 
resting on one knee. A statue was afterwards 
erected at Athens to Chabrias in this posture. In 
376 he gained an important victory off Naxos over 
the Lacedaemonian fleet under the command of 
Pollis. In 361 he took the command of the naval 
force of Tachos, king of Egypt, who was in rebel- 
lion against Persia. In 358 he was sent as the 
Athenian commander in Thrace, but was compelled 
by Charidemus to make a peace unfavourable to 
Athens. On the breaking out of the Social war in 
357, Chabrias commanded the Athenian fleet. At 
the siege of Chios he sailed into the harbour before 
the rest of the fleet, and, when his ship was dis- 
abled, he refused to save Ids life by abandoning it, 
and fell fighting. 

Chaerea, C. Cassius, tribune of the praetorian 
cohorts, formed the conspiracy by which the em- 
peror Caligula was slain, a. d. 41. Chaerea was 
put to death by Claudius upon his accession. 

Chaeremon (Xaiprjgwv), 1, One of the most 
celebrated of the later tragic poets at Athens, flou- 
rished B.C. 380. He is erroneously called a comic 
poet by some writers. There are 3 epigrams as- 
cribed to Chaeremon in the Greek Ant]iolog\'. — 
2. Of Alexandria, a Stoic philosopher, chief libra- 
rian of the Alexandrian library, was afterwards 
called to Rome, and became the preceptor of Nero, 
in conjunction with Alexander of Aegae. He 
wrote a history of Egypt, on Hieroglyphics, on 
Comets, and a grammatical work. . Martkd (xi. 
56) wrote an epigram upon him. 

Chaerephou (Xaip€rpeoy% a well-known disciple 
of Socrates, was banished by the Thirty tyrants, 
and retimied to Athens on the restoration of demo- 
: cracy, b. c. 403. He was dead when the trial of 
Socrates took place, 399, 

Chaeronea (Xatpdueiai Xaipuv^vs: Captmia), 
the Homeric Ame according to Pausanius, a town 
in Boeotia on the Cephisus near the frontier of 
Phocis, memorable for the defeat of the Athenians 
and the Boeotians in b.c. 838 by Philip, king of 
Macedon, and for Sulla’s victory over the army of 
Mithridates, 00. Chaeronea was the birthplace of 
Plutarch. Several remains of the ancient city are 
! to be seen at Cupurna, more particularly a theatre 
, excavated in the rock, an aqueduct, and the marble 
: lion (broken in pieces) which adorned the se- 
: pulchre of the Boeotians who fell at the battle of 
' Chaeronea. 

Chalaeum (XdXaiov : XaAaTov), a port-town of 
I the Locri Qzolae on the Crissaean gulf, on the fron- 
tiers of Phocis. 

Chalastra (XaAdcrTpa, in Herod. Xa\4crrp7}: 
XaAacrrpaios : Culacta), a town in Mygdonia in 
Macedonia, at the mouth of the river Axius. , 

Chalee or -ae or 4a (XdAxT?, XdKmi^ XaXxftt ; 
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XaXKaios or -irrjs ; C/iarld), an island of tlie Car- 
pathian sea, near Rhodes, with a town of the same 
name, and a temple of Apollo, 

Ohalcedon (XaA/cTjSctw, more correctly, 

BSp: KaXtci^dSpios : Cliulkedon^ Grlc., Kudi-Kioi^ 
Turk,, Rh.), a Greek city of Bithynia,on the coast 
of the Propontis at the entrance of the Bosporus, 
nearly opposite to Byzantium, was founded by a 
colony from Megara in b. c. 685, After a long 
period of mdependence (only interrupted by its 
capture by the Persians and its recoTery by the 
Athenians), it became subject to the kings of Bi- 
thynia, and suffered by the transference of most of 
its inhabitants to the new city of Nicomedia (b. c, 
140). The Romans restored its fortiBcations, and 
made it the chief city of the province of Bitliynia, 
or Pontica Prima. After various fortunes under 
the empire, it was entirely destroyed by the Turks. 
— The foiu'th oecumenical council of the Church 
met here, a. b. 451. 

Chalcidice (KaXiaBiKrf), a peninsula in Mace- 
donia between the Thermaic and Stryraonic gulfs, 
runs out into the sea like a 3-pronged fork, termi- 
nating in 3 smaller peninsulas, Pallene, Sitho- 
NiA, and Acte or Athos. It derived its name 
from Chalcidian colonists. [Chalcis, No. L] 

Chalcidius, a Platonic philosopher who lived ; 
probably in the 6th century of the Christian aera, 
translated into Latin the Timaeus of Plato, on 
■which he likewise wrote a voluminous commentary. 
Edited by Meursius, Leyden, 1617, and by Fa- 
bricius, Hambitrg, 1718, at the end of the 2nd 
volume of the Avorks of Hippolytus. 

Chalcioecus (XaXKloiKos), “ the goddess of the 
hrazen house,” a suniame of Athena at Sparta, 
from the brazen temple Avhich she had in that 
city. 

Chalcis (XaXKis: XaXwtJeiJj, Chalcidensis). L | 
(JSgrijpo or Negroponie), the principal town of Eu- 
boea, situated on the narrowest part of the Euri- 
pus, and united with the mainland by a bridge. It 
was a very ancient town, originally inhabited by 
Abantes or Curetes, and colonized by Attic lonians 
under Cothus. Its flourishing condition at an early 
period is attested by the numerous colonies which 
it planted in Amrious parts of the Mediterranean. 
It founded so many cities in the peninsula in 
Macedonia between tbe Strymonic and Thermaic 
gulls, that the Avhole peninsula was called Chalci- 
dice. In Italy it founded Cuma and in Sicily 
Naxos. Chalcis AAms usually subject to Athens 
during the greatness of the latter city, and after- 
Avards passed into the hands of the Macedonians, 
Antiochus, Mithridates, and the Romans. It urns 
a place of great military importance, as it com- 
manded the navigation betAveen the N. and S. of 
Greece, and hence it was often taken and retaken 
by the different parties contending for the supre- j 
macy in Greece. — The orator Isaeus and* the poet ! 
Lycophron Avere born at Chalcis, and Aristotle died | 
here. — 2. A toAAm in xietolia at the mouth of the i 
Evenus, situated at the foot of the mountain Chalcis, 
and hence also called iy7/ji?oc/ia/c2s,»-— (Kitmesrm, 
Ru.), a city of Syria, in a fruitful plain, near the 
termination of the river Chains ; the chief city of 
the district of Chalcidice, which lay to the E, of 
the Orontes.-— 4. A city of Syria on the Belus, 
in the plain of Marsyas. 

Chalcocondyles, or, by contraction, Chalcou-, 
dyles, Laonicus or Kieola-as, a Byzantine hiatd- 
rian, flourished a. b, 1 446, and wrote a history of 
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the Turks and of the later period of the Byzantine 
empire, from the year 1298 down to the conquest 
of Corinth and the invasion of the Peloponnesus by 
the Turks in 1463, thus including the capture o£ 
Constantinople in 1453. Edited by Fabrot, Paris, 
1650. 

Chaldaea (XaXSala : XaXSata^')^ in the narroAver 
sense, was a province of Babylonia, about the loAver 
course of the Euphrates, the border of the Arabian 
Desert, and tlie head of the Persian Gulf. It ■was 
intersected bj’’ numerous canals, and aa-bs extremely 
fertile. In a wider sense, the term is applied to 
the whole of Babylonia, and even to the Babylo- 
nian empire, on account of the supremacy which 
the Chaldaeans acquired at Babylon. [Babylon.] 
Xenophon mentions Chaldaeans in the mountains 
N. of Mesopotamia ; and we have other statements 
respecting this people, from which it is very diffi- 
cult to deduce a clear vieAV of their early history. 
The most probable opinion is, that their original 
seat was in the mountains of Armenia and JCur- 
distan^ whence they descended into the plains of 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia. Respecting the Chal- 
daeana as the ruling class in the Babyloman mo- 
narchy, see Babylon. 

Chalas (XdXos : Kotmk), a river of N. Syria, 
flowing S. past Beroea and Chalcis, and terminating 
in a marshy lake. 

Chalybes { XdAu§6s), a remarkable Asiatic people, 
about whom Ave And various statements in the 
ancient -writers. They are generally represented, 
both in the early poetic legends, and in the his- 
torical period, as dwelling on the S. shore of the 
Black Sea, about Themiscyra and the Thermodon 
(and probably to a Avider e.xtent, for Herodotus 
clearly mentions them among the nations W. of the 
Halys), and occupying themselves in the Avorkxng 
of iron. Xenophon mentions Chalybes in the 
motintains on the borders of Armenia and Meso- 
potamia, who seem to be the same people that he 
elsewhere calls Chaldaeans ; and several of the 
ancient geographers regarded the Chalybes and 
Chaldaei as originall}’’ the same people. 

Chalybon (XaXv§cSy : O. T. Helbon), a consi- 
derable city of N. Syria, probably the same as 
Beroea. The district about it Avas called Chaly- 
bonltis. 

Chamaeleon {Xagatx4ap\ a Peripatetic philo- 
sopher of Heraclea on the Pontus, one of the imme- 
diate disciples of Aristotle, Avrote Avorks on several 
of the ancient Greek poets, and lilcewise on philo- 
sophical subjects. 

Chamavi, a people in Germany, who Avere com- 
pelled by the Roman conquests to change their 
abodes several times. They first appear in tbe 
neighbourhood of the Rhine, but afterwards mi- 
grated E,, defeated the Bructeri, and settled be- 
tween the Weser and the Harz. At a later time 
they d-welt on the Lower Rhine, and are men- 
tioned as auxiliaries of the Franks. 

Chaones (Xdoves), a Pelasgian people, one of 
the 3 peoples which inhabited Ermus, were at an 
earlier period in possession of the whole of the 
country, but subsequently dwelt along the coast 
from the river Thyamis to the Acroceraunian pro- 
montory, which district was therefore called Chao- 
nia. By the poets C^onms is used as equivalent 
to Epirot. 

Ch^os iXdos), the vacant and infinite space 
which existed according to the ancient cosmogonies 
previous to the creation of the world and out of 
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wbieh the gods, men, and all tlimgs arose. Chaos 
■was called the mother of Erebos and Nyx. 

Charadra (Xapddpa: Xapadpmos). 1, A town 
in Phocis on the river Charadrns, situated ^ on an 
eminence not far from Lilaea. — 2, A town in Epi- 
rus, N.W. of Amhracia. — 3. A town in Messe- 
nia. Luilt by Pelops. 

Charadrns (Xdpadpos). 1. A small river in 
Phocis, a tributary of the Cephisus. •— 2. A small 
river in Argolis, a tributary of the Inachus. — 3. A 
small river in Messenia, rises near Oechalia. 

Charaz (XcCpa|), of Pergamus, an historian, 
wrote a work in 40 books, called 'EMTjFJ/cd, and 
another named Xpopind. 

Chaxaz (Xdpa^, i. e. a paltsaded camp : Xapa- 
fctivds), the name of several cities, which took their 
origin from military stations. The most remarkable 
of them stood at the mouth of the Tigris. [ Alex- 
ANnniA, No. 4.] There were others, which only 
need a bare mention, in the Chersonesus Tanrica, 
in N. Media, near Celaenae in Phrygia, in Corsica, 
and on the Great Syrtis in Africa, and a few’ more. 

Charazus (Xdpa^os) of jVIytilene, son of Sca- 
mandronymus and brother of Sappho, fell in love 
with Rhodopis. 

Chares (XdpTjr). 1. An Athenian general, who 
for a long series of years contrived by profuse cor- 
ruption to maintain his influence with the people, 
in spite of his very disreputable character. In 
B. c. 367 he was sent to the aid of the Phliasians, 
who were hard pressed by the Arcadians and Ar- 
gives, and he succeeded in relieving them. In 
the Social war, after the death of Chabrias, 356, 
he had the command of the Athenian fleet along 
with Iphicrates and Timotheus, His colleagues 
having refused, in consequence of a storm, to risk 
an engagement, Chares accused them to the people, 
and flhey were recalled. Being now left in the 
sole command, and being in want of money, he 
entered into the service of Artabazus, the revolted 
satrap of W estem Asia, but was recalled by the 
Athenians on the complaint of Artaxerxes III In 
the Olynthian war, 349, he commanded the merce- 
naries sent from Athens to the aid of Olynthus. In 
340 he commanded the force sent to aid Byzantium 
against Philip ; but he effected nothing, and was 
accordingly superseded by Phocion. In 333 he 
was one of the Athenian commanders at the battle 
of Chaeronea. When Alexander invaded Asia in 
334, Chares was living at Sigeum ; and in 333 he 
commanded for Darius at Mytilene.— 2. Of Myti- 
lene, an officer at the court of Alexander the Great, 
wrote a history of Alexander in 10 books. •— 3. Of 
Lindus in Rhodes, a statuary in bronze, the favourite 
pupil of Lysippus, flourished b,c. 290. His chief 
work -was the statue of the Sun, which, under the 
name of “ The Colossus of Rhodes,” was celebrated 
as one of the 7 wonders of the world. Its height 
was upwanls of 105 English feet, it was 12 years 
in erecting, and cost 300 talents. It stood at the 
entrance of the harbour of Rhodes, but there is no 
authority for the statement that its legs extended 
over the mouth of the harbour. It was overthrown 
and broken to pieces by an earthquake 56 years 
after its erection, b. c. 224. The fragments re- 
mained on the ground 923 years, till they were 
sold by the general of the caliph Ofchman IV,, to a 
Jew of~Emesa, who carried them away on 900 
camels, a. b. 672. 

Chaiicles (XapmX^s). 1. An Athenian dema- 
gogue, son of xipoiiodorus, w'as one of the comrais- 
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sioners appointed to investigate the affair of the 
mutilation of the Hermae, B,c. 415 ; was one of 
the commanders of the Athenian fleet, 413 ; and 
oite of the 30 tyrants on the capture of Athens by 
Lysander, 404. —2. An eminent physician at 
Rome* attended the emperor Tiberius. 

Chariclo (XapiKAdj). 1. A nymph, daughter of 
Apollo, wife of the centaur Chiron, and mother of 
I Carystus and Ocyroe. *— 2. A nymph, wife of 
: Eneres and mother of Tiresias. 

CharidemTis (XapWripos). 1, Of Oreus in 
Euboea, of mean origin, became the captain of a 
hand of mercenaries, and served in this capacity 
imder the Athenian generals Iphicrates and Timo- 
theus. He next entered the service of the satap 
Artabazus, who had revolted against Artaxerxes 
HI, and subsequently of Cotys, king of Thrace, 
whose daughter he married. On the murder of 
Cotys, 358, Charidemus adhered to the cause of 
his son Cersobleptes, and on behalf of the latter 
carried on the struggle with the Athenians for the 
possession of the Chersonesus. In 349 he was 
appointed by the Athenians commander in the 
Olynthian war, but next year was superseded and 
replaced by Chares.— 2. An Athenian, one of the 
orators whose surrender was required by Alexan- 
der in B. c. 335, after the destruction of Thebes, 
fled to Asia, and took refuge with Darius, by 
whose orders he was put to death, 333, shortly 
before the battle of Issiis. 

Chanlaus, or ChariUus (Xapiketos^ XdpLkkos), 
king of Sparta, son of Polydectes, is said to have 
received his name from the general joy excited by 
the justice of his uncle Lycurgus when he placed 
him, yet a new-born infant, on the royal seat, and 
bade the Spartans acknowledge him for their king. 
He carried on war against Argos and Tegea ; he 
was taken prisoner by the Tegeans, but was dis- 
missed without ransom on giving a promise (which 
he did not keep), that the Spartans should abstain 
in future from attacking Tegca. 

Chaxis (Xapis), the personification of Grace and 
Beauty. In the Iliad (xviii. 382) Charis is de- 
scribed as the wife of Hephaestus, but in the 
Odyssey Aphrodite appears as the wife of Hephaes- 
tus, from which we may infer, if not the identity 
of Aphrodite and Charis, at least a close connection 
in the notions entertained about the 2 divinities. 
The idea of personified grace and beauty was at an 
early period divided into a plurality of beings, and 
even in the Homeric poems the plural Charites oc- 
curs several times, — ' The Charites, called Gratiae 
by the Romans, are usually described as the 
daughters of Zeus, and as 3 in number, namely, 
Euphrosyne, Aglaia, and Thalia. The names of 
the Charites sufficiently express their character. 
They were the goddesses who enhanced the en- 
joyments of life by refinement and gentleness. 
They axe mostly described as in the service of 
other divinities, and they lend their grace and 
beauty to every thing that delights and elevates 
gods and men. The gentleness and gracefulness 
which they impart to maiTs ordinary pleasures are 
expressed by their moderating the exciting in- 
fluence of wine (Hor. Cavm. iii. 19. 15), and by 
, their accompanying Aphrodite and Eros. Poetry, 
however, is the art which is especially favoured 
by them, and hence they are the friends of the 
; Muses, with whom they live together in Olympus. 

In early times the Charites were represented 
' dressed, but afterwards their figures were always 
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naked ; specimens of both representations of the 
Charites are still extant. They appear nnsuspi- 
cioas maidens in the full bloom of life, and they 
usually embrace each other. 

Charlsms. 1. Anrelixis Arcadius, a Koraan 
Jurist, Hred in the reign of Constantine the Great, 
and wrote 3 works, Be Testihiis^ Be MunerWus 
dvilihus^ Be Ojido Fraefedi 2 ^raetoQ'io, all of 
..which are .cited in., the. .Digest. •*—2. .Flavins Sosi- 
pater, a Latin grammarian, who flourished a. d. 
400 , author of a treatise in 5 books, drawn up for 
the use of his son, entitled InstiMioncs Grmmna- 
ikac^ w'hich has come down to us in a very im- 
perfect state. Edited by Putsch iiis* in 
iime Laiinae jhictores Antique Plaiiov. 1605, and 
by Liiidemann, in Corpus GrammaU L<xUn, Fde- 
S7«?z, Lips. 1840. 

Charites. [Charis.] 

Chariton (Xapireau)^ of Aphrodisias, a town of 
Caria, the author of a Greek romance, in 8 books, 
on the Loves of Chaereas and Callirrhoe. The 
name is probably feigned (from and *A<^poSi- 
T 7 ?), as the time and position of the author cer- 
tainly are. lie represents himself as the secretary 
of the orator Athenagoras, evidently referring to 
the Syracusan orator mentioned by Thucydides 
(vi. 35, 36) as the political opponent of Hermo- 
crates. Nothing is known respecting the real life 
or the time of the author ; but he probably did not 
live earlier than the 5th century after Christ. 
Edited by D’Orville, 3 vols. Amst. 1750, with a 
valuable commentary ; reprinted with additional 
notes by Bec‘k, Lips. 1783. 

Chamande (XappdvZifi : nr. Haditha or Hit), 
a great city of Mesopotamia, on the Euphrates. 

'"Chanmdes {Xappidr^s). 1. An Athenian, son 
of Glaucon, cousin to Critias, and uncle by the 
mother's side to Plato, who introduces him in the 
dialogue which bears his name as a very young 
man at the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
wax. In B. c. 404 he was one of the Ten, and 
was slain fighting against Thrasybulus at the Pi- 
raeus, — 2. Called also Charmadas by Cicero, a 
friend of Philo of Larissa, in conjunction with 
whom he is said by some to have been the founder 
of a 4th Academy. He flourished b. c. 100. 

Ch&oa {Xdpui'). 1. Son of Erebos, conveyed 
in his boat the shades of the dead across the rivers 
of the lower world. For this service he was paid 
with an obolus or danace, which coin was placed 
in tile mouth of every corpse previous to its burial. 
He is represented as an aged man with a dirty 
beard and a mean dress. «— *2. A distinguished 
Theban, concealed Peiopidas and his fellow-con- 
spirators in his house, •when they returned to 
Thebes livith the view of delivering it from the 
Spai’tanSjB. c. 379,— 3. An historian of Lampsacus, 
flourished b. c. 464, and wrote works on Aethiopia, 
Persia, Greece, &c., the fragments of which are 
collected by Muller, Fraam, liistor, Grace, Paris, 
1841. 

Charondas (XapdpBas), a lawgiver of Catana, 
Tvho legislated for his own and the other cities of 
Ghaicidian origin in Sicily and Italy. His date 
is uncertain. He is said by some to have been a 
disciple of Pythagoras ; and he must have lived 
before the time of Anaxilaus, tyrant of Rhegium, 
B. G. 494 — 476, for the Rhegians used the laws oL 
Charondas till they were abolished by Anaxilaus. 
The latter fact sufficiently refutes the common ae- 
count that Charondas drew up a code of laws for , 
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Thurii, since this city was not founded till 443. A 
tradition relates that Charondas one day forgot to 
lay aside his sword before he appeared in the as- 
sembly, thepby violating one of his own laws, and 
that on being reminded of this by a citizen, he 
exclaimed, ^ By Zeus, I will establish it,” and 
immediately stabbed himself. The laws ofCiia- 
rondas were probably in verse. 

Charops (Xdpoxj/), l. a chief among the, Epi- 
rots,^ sided with the Romans in their ■\var ■with 
Philip V., B.C. 198.— 2. A grandson of the above. 
He received his education at Rome, and after his 
return to his own country adhered to the Roman 
cause ; but he is represented by Polybius as a 
monster of cruelty. He died at Brundisium, 157. 
Cbarybdis. [Scylla.] 

Chasum, or Claasiiam, or Chattuaru, a people 
of Germany, allies or dependents of the Ciieriisci. 
Their position is uncertain. They dwelt N. of the 
Chatti ; and in later times they appear between 
the Rhine and the Maas as a part of the Franks. 

Chatti [Catti,] 

Chamci or CauLci, a powerful people in theN.E. 
of Germany between the Amisia (Mm) and the 
Albis (Elbe), divided by the Visurgis ( TFescr), 
which flowed through their territory into Majores 
and Minores, the former W. and the latter E. of 
the river. The,y are described by Tacitus as the 
noblest and the justest of the German tribes. They 
formed an alliance with the Romans a. n. 5, and 
assisted the latter in their wars against the Che- 
rusci ; but this alliance did not last long. They 
were at war with the Romans in the reigiis of 
Claudius and Nero, but were never subdued. They 
are mentioned for the last time in the 3rd centurj', 
when they devastated Gaul, hut their name sub- 
sequently became merged in the general name of 
Saxons. 

Chelidon, the mistress of C. Verres, often men- 
tioned by Ciceroi 

Chelidonis (XeAtSom), wife of Cleoityunus, to 
whom she proved unfaithful in consequence of a 
passion for Acrotatus, son of Arens I. 

Chelidomae Insulae (XeKihovm vricroti Klie- 
lidojii), a group of 5 (Strabo only mentions 3) 
small islands, surrounded by dangerous shallows, 
off the promontory called Hicra or Chelidonia 
(Klielidoni) on the S. coast of Lycia. 

Chelonatas (XeAcoz/dras : C. Tomese), a pro- 
montory in Elis, opposite Zacynthus, the most 
westerly point of the Peloponnesus. 

Chemrais aft. Panopolis (Xe^jUtr, Jlav6TtoKisi 
Xep,fiir7}s : ElcJimim, Ru.), a great city of the 
Tliebais, or Upper Egypt, on the E. bank of tlie 
Nile, celebrated for its manufactures of linen, its 
stone- quarries, and its temples of Pan and Perseus. 
It was the birthplace of the poet Nonnus. 

Chenoboscia (X-nvoioaKia . : Kasecs-Said, Ru.), a 
city of Upper Egj^pt, on the right bmik of the 
Nile, opposite DiospoHs Parva. 

Cheops (X€o\l/)y an early king of Egypt, godless 
and tyi-annical, reigned 50 years, and built the 
first and largest pyramid by the compulsory labour 
of his subjects. 

Chephren (Xe^pif}p),kmg of Egypt, brother and 
successor of Cheops, whose example of tyranny he 
followed, reigned 56 years, and built the second 
pyramid. The Egyptians so hated the memory of 
these brothers, that they called the pyramids, not 
by them names, but by that of Philition, a shepherd 
who St that time fed his flocks near the place. 
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Cliersipliroii (Xepcri^pmjf) or CtosiplioiL, se 
architect of Cnossus in Crete, in conjunetion with 
his son Metagenes, hiiilt, or commenced building, 
the great temple of Artemis at Ephesus. He flou- 
rished B. C. 560. 

Chersonesus (Xepo-dy^jo-os-, Att. X^^p6v7i(Xos\ 
“ a land-island,’' that is, ‘‘ a peninsula” (from 
Xcpo-os “ land ” and v^tfos “island”). 1. Ch. 
Thraeica {Penimida of the Dardanelles or of Gal- 
lipoli), nsually called at Athens “ The Chersone- 
sus ” withoiit any distinguishing epithet, the narrow 
slip of land, 420 stadia in length, running between 
the Hellespont and the Gulf of Melas, and con- 
nected with the Thracian mainland by an isthmus, 
which was fortified hy a wall, 36 stadia across, 
near Cardia. The Chersonese was colonized by 
the Athenians under Miltiades, the contemporary 
of Pisistratus.— 2. Tamica or ScytMca (Crimea), 
the peninsula between the Pontus Euxinus, the 
Cimmerian Bosporus, and the Palus Maeotis, united 
to the mainland hy an isthmus 40 stadia in width. 
The ancients compared this peninsula with the 
Peloponnesus both in form and size. It produced 
a great quantity of coni, which Avas exported to 
Athens and other parts of Greece. The E. part 
of the peninsula Avas called Tprixerj or the Bugged 
(Herod, iv. 99), Respecting the Greek kingdom 
established in this country see Bosporus. — T here 
was a town on the S. coast of this peninsula called 
Chersonesus, founded by the inhabitants of the 
Pontic Heraclea, and situated on a small peninsula, 
called 7] piicp^ Xep. to distinguish it from the 
larger,* of AA’hich it formed a part. —• 3 . Cimbrica 
(Jutland.) See Cimbri. — *4. (C. Chersonisi), a 
promontory in Argolis between Epidaurus and 
Troezen.— 5. (C%erso? 2 eso), a toAvn in Crete on the 
Prom. Zephyrium, the harbour of Lyctus in the 
interior. 

Cherusci, the most celebrated of all the tribes of 
ancient Germany. The limits of their territory 
cannot be fixed Avith accuracy, since the an- 
cients did not distinguish between the Cherusci 
proper and the nations belonging to the league of 
which the Cherusci Avere at the head. The Che- 
rusci proper dAA^elt on both sides of the Visurgis 
(7fee<^), and their territories extended to the Harz 
and the Elbe. They were originally in alliance 
with the Romans, but they subsequently formed a 
powerful league of tbs German tribes for the pui’- 
pose of expelling the Romans from the country, 
and under the chief Arminius they destroyed the 
army of Varus and droA^e the Romans hejmnd the 
Rhine, a. n, 9. In consequence of internal dissen- 
sions among the German tribes the Cherusci soon 
lost their influence. Their neighbours the Catpi 
succeeded to their power. 

Chesitiiii (Xh^iov), a proraontoiy of Samos, 
with a temple of Artemis, who was Avorshipped 
here under the surname of Xriorlas. Near it was 
a little rh'^er Chesius, flowing past a town of the 
same name. 

GhllOn. (Xdxaiy, Xi\a>v), of Lacedaemon, son of 
Hamagetus, and one of the Seven Sages, flourished 
B. c. 590. It is said that he died of joy when his 
son gained the prize for boxing at the Olympic 
games. The institution of the Ephoralty is erro- 
neously ascribed by some to Chilon. 

Chimaera (Xipaipa), a fire-breathing monster, 
the fore part of Avhose body Avas that of a lion, the 
hind part that of a dragon, and the middle that of 
a goat. According to Hesiod, she aa'us a daughter 
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of Typhaon and Echidna, and had 3 heads, one of 
each of the 3 animals before mentioned. She made 
great havoc in Lycia and the surrounding coimtries. 
and Avas at length killed by Bellerophon. Virgil 
places her together AAUth other monsters at the en- 
trance of Orcus, The origin of the notion of this 
fire-breathing monster must probably be sought for 
in the volcano of the name of Chimaera near Pha- 
selis,in Lycia. In the works of art recently dis- 
covered in Lycia, Ave find several reprosentatioim 
of the Chimaera in the simple form of a species of 
lion still occurring in that country. 

Chiineriou, a promontory and harbour of Thes- 
protia in Epirus. 

CMon (Xiuv), of Heraclea on the Pontus, a dis- 
ciple of Plato, put to death Clearchus, tho tyrant 
of his natiA’'e town, and Avas in consequence killed, 
B. c. 35 B. There are extant 13 letters AA'hich are 
ascribed to Chion, but Avhich are undoubtedly of 
later origin. Edited by Coberus, Lips, and Dresd. 
1765, and by Orelli, in his edition of Memnon, 
Lips. 1816. ' 

CMone (XidrTj). 1. Daughter of Boreas and 
Orithyia, became by Poseidon the mother of Eu- 
molpiis. — 2. Daughter of Daedalion, beloved by 
Apollo and Hermes, gave birth to tu-ins, Autolyciis 
and Phiiaramon, the fomier a son of Hermes and 
the latter of Apollo. She Avas killed by Artemis 
for having compared her beauty to that of the 
goddess. 

Chionides (Ximd^s and Xiomdvs), an Athenian 
poet of the old comedy, flourished b. c. 460, and 
Avas the first poet Avho gave the Athenian comedy 
that form Avhich it retained down to the time of 
Aristophanes. 

Chios (X'los : Xios, C/uus : Grk. KMo, Ital. 
Scio, Tiiik. SaM~A7idassi, i.Q. Masiic-ishmd), one 
of the largest and most famous islands of the 
Aegean, lay opposite to the peninsula of Clazomenae, 
on the coast of Ionia, and aa^s reckoned at 900 
stadia (90 geog. miles) in circuit. Its length from 
N. to S. is about 30 miles, its greatest breadth 
about 10, and the width of the strait, Avhich divides 
it from the mainland, about 8- It is said to haAm 
borne, in the earliest times, the A’arious names of 
Aethalia, Maoris, and PityusEi, and to have been 
inhabited by Tyrrhenian Pelasgians and Leleges. 
It Avas colonized by the loniana at the time of their 
great migration, and became an important member 
of the Ionian league ; but its population Avas rnixt. 
It remained an independent and powerful maritime 
state, under a democratic form of goA’-ernment, till 
the great naval defeat of the Ionian Greeks by the 
Persians, b. c. 494, after Avhich the Chians, Avho 
had taken part in the fight with 100 ships, Avere 
subjected to the Persians, and their island Avas laid 
Avaste and their young women carried off into sla- 
verv'. The battle of Mycale, 479, freed Chios 
from the Persian yoke, and it became a member 
of the Athenian league, in Avhicli it Avas for a long 
time the closest and most favoured ally of Athens ; 
hut an unsuccessful attempt to revolt, in 412, led to 
its conquest and devastation. It recovered its in- 
dependence, Avith Cos and Rhodes, in 358, and 
afterwards shared the fortunes of the other states 
of Ionia. — Chios is covered Avith rocky mountains, 
clothed AA'ith the richest vegetation. It was cele- 
brated for its wine, which Avas among the best 
knoAvn to the ancients, its figs, gum-mastic, and 
other natural products, also for its marble and 
potteiT, and for the beauty of its women, and the 
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luxurious life of its inliabitaiits. — Of all tbe states 
which, aspired to the honour of being the birthplace 
of Homer, Chios was generally considered by the 
ancients to have the best claim ; and it numbered 
among its natives the tragedian Ion, the historian 
Thcopoinpus, the poet Theocritus, and other emi- 
nent xnen. Its chief city, Chios (Khio), stood on 
the E. side of the island, at the foot of its highest 
mountain, Pelinaeus : the other principal places in 
it were Posidium, Phanae, Notium, Elaeiis, and 
Lenconium. 

CMriSophns (X€Lpi<ro(pos')^ a Lacedaemonian, 
was sent by the Spartans to aid Cyrus in. his ex- 
pedition against his brother Artaxerxes, b.c. 401. 
After the battle of Cunaxa and the subsequent 
arrest of the Greek generals, Chirisophns was ap- 
pointed one of the new generals, and in conjunction 
with Xenophon had the chief conduct of the re- 
treat. 

GMron (Xeipcov)^ the wisest and justest of all 
the Centaurs, son of Cronos and Philyra, and hus- 
band of Nais or Chariclo, lived on mount Pelion. 
He was instructed by Apollo and Artemis, and 
w'as renowned for his skill in hunting, medicine, 
music, gymnastics, and the art of prophecy. All 
the most distinguished heroes of Grecian story, as 
Peleus, Achilles, Diomedes, &c., are described as 
the pupils of Chiron in these arts. His friendship 
witli Peleus, -who was his grandson, is particularly 
celebrated. Chiron saved him from the other Cen- 
taurs, who were on the point of killing him, and he , 
also restored to him the sword which Acastus had 
concealed. Chiron further informed him in what ■ 
manner he might gain possession of Thetis, who : 
was destined to marry a mortal. Hercules, too, i 
was his friend ; but one of the poisoned arrows of i 
this hero was nevertheless the cause of his death. I 
While fighting with the other Centaurs, one of the j 
poisoned arrows of Hercules struck Chiron, who, 
although immortal, would not live any longer, and 
gave his immortality to Prometheus. According 
to others, Chiron, in looking at one of the arrows, i 
dropped it on his foot, and wounded himself. Zeus 
placed Chiron among the stars. 

Chitone (Xirdvri), a surname of Artemis, de- ' 
rived either from the Attic demus of Chitone, or ! 
because the goddess is represented with a short ; 
chiton. 

CMoe (XAo?;), the Blooming, a surname of De- 
metor as the protectress of the green fields : hence 
Sophocles {Oed. Col. 1600) calls her A7]p.7}TT)p 

Chloris (XAwp/y). 1. Daughter of the Theban 
Amphion and Niobe : she and her brother Amyclas 
were the only children of Xiobe not killed 
Apollo and Artemis. She is often confoimded with 
Xo. 2.-2. Daughter of Amphion of Orchoraenos, 
wife of Neleus, king of Pylos, and mother of 
Nestor. — 3. Wife of Zephyrus, and goddess of 
flowers, identical with the Roman Flora. 

Cfroarene (Xoap???'?)), a fertile A'alley in the W. 
of Parthia, on the borders of Media, between 2 
ranges of the Caspii M. 

Cboaspes {Xoaa-TrTjs). 1. (Kerah, or KaraSu\ 
a river of Susiana, falling into the Tigris. Its 
water was so pure that the Persian kings used to 
carry it with them in silver vessels, when on fo- 
reign expeditions. It is wrongly identified by 
some geographers with the Etjlaeus.— 2. {AUock), 
a river in the Paropamisus, falling into the Cophes 
((Mul), apparently identical with the Suastus of 
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Ptolemy and the Giiraeus of Arrian ; and if so the 
Choes of Arrian is probably the Kama: but the 
proper naming of these rivers is very difficult. 

Cboerades (XoipdSes), two small rocky islands 
off the coast of Italy, near Tarentrxm. 

Cboerilus {XotpiKos or XoiptWos). 1. Of Athens, 
a tragic poet, contemporary with Thespis, Phiyni- 
chus, and Aeschylus, exhibited tragedies for 40 
years, b.c. 52B — 483, and gained the prize 13 
times. — 2. Of Samos, the author of an epic popni 
on the Persian wars ; the chief action of the poem 
appears to have been the battle of Sal amis. He 
was born about 470, and died at the court of 
Archelaus, king of Macedonia, consequently not 
later than 390, which was the last year of Ar- 
chelaus- — 3. Of lasos, a worthless epic poet in. 
the train of Alexander the Great, is said to have 
received fi*om Alexander a gold stater for every 
verse of his poem. (tior. Kp. ii. 1. 232, ArL 
Po'dt. 357.) 

Choes. [Choaspes, No. 2.] 

Choilidae (XoAAeTSat or XoAAlSco : XoAA.ei5i3s 
ABrjs), a demus in Attica belonging either to the 
tribe Leontis or Acamantis. 

Chonia (Xapia\ the name in early times of a 
district in the S. of Italy, inhabited by the Choaes 
(Xivyes), an Oenotrian people, who derived their 
name from the town of Chone (Xcourj). Chonia 
appears to have included the S. E. of Liicania and 
the whole of the E. of Bruttium as far as the pro- 
montory Zephyrium. 

Chorasmii {Xoopd(TfxLoi\ a people of Sogdiana, 
who inhabited the banks and islands of the lower 
course of the Oxus. They were a branch of the 
Sacae or Massagetae. 

Chosroes. i, Xing of Parthia. [Arsaces 
XXV.] — 2. King of Persia. [Sassanidae.] 

Chry'sa or -e {Xpuaa^ - 77 ), a city on the coast of 
the Troad, near Thebes, with a temple of Apollo 
Smintheus ; celebrated by Homer, but destroyed 
at an early period, and succeeded by another city 
of the same name, on a height further from the sea, 
near Hamaxitos. This second city fell into decaj’" 
in consequence of the removal of its inhabitants to 
Alexandria Troas. 

Chrysantas (Xpvcrdpras)^ described by Xeno- 
phon in the Cyropaedia as a hrave and wise Persian, 
high in the favour of Cyrus, wdio rewarded him 
with the satrapy of Lydia and Ionia. 

Chrysaor (Xpwcrdwp). 1. Son of Poseidon and 
Medusa, husband of Callirrhoe, and father of Ge- 
ryones and Echidna.— 2. The god with the golden 
sword, a surname of several divinities, as Apollo, 
Artemis, and Demeter. 

Chrysas (Xpdo-as), a small river in Sicily, an 
affluent of the S 3 'maethiis, was worshipped as a god 
in Assorus, in the neighbourhood of which there 
was a Fanum, Chrpsae. 

Chiyseis (Xpvcrrfts), daughter of Chryses, priest 
j of Apollo at Chryse, was taken prisoner by Achilles 
at the capture of Lyimessus or the Bypopheian 
Thebe. In the distribution of the booty she was 
given to Agamemnon. Her father Chrj^ses came 
to the camp of the Greeks to solicit her ransom, 
hut was repulsed by Agamemnon with harsh 
words. Thereupon Apollo sent a plague into the 
camp of the Greeks, and Agamemnon was obliged 
to restore her to her father to appease the anger of 
the god. Her proper name was Astjmome. 

, .. ' [CKRtSEIS.] 

(Xpi^irtirxos). 1. Son of Pelops and 
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Axioche, was liated by his step-mother Hippoda- 
iina, who induced her sons Atreus and Thy- 
estes to kill him. — 2. A Stoic philosopher, son of 
Apoliouins of Tarsus, horn at Soli in Cilicia, B. c. 
280. When young, he lost his paternal property, 
and went to Athens, w’here he hecarae the disciple 
of the Stoic Cleanthes. Disliking the Academic 
scepticism, he became one of the most strenuous 
supporters of the principle, that knowledge is at- 
tainable and may be established on certain founda- 
tions. Hence, though not the founder of the Stoic 
school, he -was the first person who based its doc- 
trines on a plausible system of reasoning, so that it 
was said, if Chrysippus had not existed, the 
Porch could not have been.” He died 207, aged 
73. He possessed great acuteness and sagacity, 
and his industry was so great, that he is said to 
Iiave seldom written less than 500 lines a-day, 
and to have left behind him 705 works. — 8. Of 
Cnidos, a physician, sometimes confounded with 
the Stoic philosopher, but he lived about a cen- 
tury earlier. He was son of Erineus, and pupil 
of Eudoxus of Cnidos : his works, which are not 
now extant, are quoted hy Galen. 

Clixysoceras, the “ Golden Horn,” the promon- 
torv” on which part of Constantinople was built. 

Chrysogonus, L. Cornelius, a favourite freed- 
man of Sulla, and a man of profligate character, 
w’as the false accuser of Sex. Roscius, whom Cicero 
defended, b. c. 80. 

Clirysopolis (XpvcroTroXis : Scutari)^ a fortified 
place on the Bosporus, opposite to Byzantium, at 
the spot where the Bosporus was generally crossed. 
It was originally the port of Chalcedon. 

Chrysorrhoas (Xpvcro^poas : Barrada\ also 
called Bardines, a river of Coele-Syria, Sowing 
from the E. side of Anti-Libanus, past Damascus, 
into a lake now called Bah'-el-Merj, 

Ckrysostomus, Joannes (XpvcrSffrofxos, gol- 
den-mouthed, so surnamed from the power of his 
eloquence), usually called St. Chrysostom, was 
born at Antioch, of a noble family, a. n. 347. He 
received instruction in eloquence from Libanius; 
and after being ordained deacon (381) and pres- 
byter (386) at Antioch, he became so celebrated 
as a preacher that he was chosen archbishop of 
Constantinople, on the death of Nectarius, 397. 
Chrysostom soon gave great offence at Constan- 
tinople hy the simplicity of his mode of living, 
by the sternness with which he rebuked the im- 
morality of the higher classes, and by the severity 
which he showed to the worldlj'^-imnded monks 
and clergy. Among his enemies was the empress 
Eudoxia; and they availed themselves of a dis- 
pute which had arisen between Chiysostom and 
Theophiius, patriarch of Alexandria,' to accuse 
Chrysostom of Origenism, and to obtain his depo- 
sition by a synod held at Chalcedon in 403. But 
the same causes which had brought on Chrysostom 
the hatred of the higher orders had made him the 
idol of the people. A few days after he had left 
the city an earthquake happened, which the en- 
raged people considered as a proof of the divine 
anger at his banishment Eudoxia, fearing a po- 
pular in sm-rection, recalled him, but 2 months after 
his return he again excited the anger of the em- 
press, and was banished a second time to the 
desolate town of Cuciisus, on the borders of Isauria 
and Cilicia. He met with much sympathy from 
other churches, and his cause was advocated by 
Innocent, bishop of Rome; but all this excited 
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jealousy at Constantinople, and he was ordered to 
be removed to Pityus in Pontus. He died on the 
journey at Coniana in Pontus, 407, in the GOth 
year of his age. His bones were brought hack to 
Constantinople in 438, and he received the honour 
of canonization. Plis w^orks are most voluminous. 
They consist of: 1. Homilies, Sermons on different 
parts of Scripture and points of doctrine and prac- 
tice. 2. Commentaries on the Scriptures. 3. Epis- 
tles. 4. Treatises on various subjects, e. the 
Priesthood, Providence, &c. 5. luturgies. The 
best edition of his works is by Montfaucon, Paris, 
1718-38, 13 vols.fo. 

Cbtbonius {X66nos) and Chtbonia (XdoVm), 
epithets of the gods and goddesses of the lower 
world (from “ the earth,”) as Hades, Hecate, 
Demeter, Persephone, &c. 

Cbytri (X^rpoi). 1. (C7/yifn), a town in Cy- 
prus on the road from Cerynia to Salamis. — 2. 
Warm springs at Salamis. 

Ciaca, a border fortress of the Romans, in Lesser 
Armenia. 

Cibalae or Cibalis, a town in Pannonia on the 
lake Hiulcas between the Dravus and Saviis, near 
which, Constantine gained a decisive victory over 
Licinius, a. n. 314 : the birth-place of Yalentiiiian 
and Gratian. 

Cibotus. [Alexandria, No. 1 ; Apamea, 
No. 3.] 

Cib^a {Ki§vpa: KiSvpdrTjs t Cihp'aia), 1. 
Magna peydxr } : Bzmiz or Anmdon $ a 

great city of Phrygia Magna, in the fertile district 
of Milyas, on the borders of Caria, said to have 
been founded by the Lydians, but afterwards 
peopled by the Pisidians. In Strabo’s time, 4 
native dialects were spoken in it, besides Greek, 

; namely, those of the Lydians, the Pisidians, the 
I Milyae, and the Soljnni. Under its native princes, 
the city ruled over a large district called Cibyratis 
(Ki€vpttris\ and could send into the .field an army 
of 30,000 men. In b. c. 83, it was added to the 
Roman empire, and was made the seat of a con- 
ventus juridicus. After being nearly destroyed 
by an earthquake, it was restored hy Tiberius, 
under the names of Caesarea and Civitas Cihyratica. 
The city was very celebrated for its manufactures, 
especially in iron.— 2. Parva (K. fiiKpd ; Ihura), 
a city of Pamphylia, on the borders of Cilicia. 

C. deereins, secretary of the elder Scipio Afri- 
canus, was a candidate for the praetorship, b. c. 
3 74, along with Scipio’s son, but resigned in fiivour 
of the latter. He was praetor in the following 
year, and conquered the Corsicans, but -was refused 
a triumph. In 172 and 167 he was one of the 
ambassadors sent to the Illyrian king, Gentius ; 
and in 168 he dedicated on the Alban mount a 
temple to Juno Moneta. 

Cicero, Tullius. I.M., grandfather of the orator, 
lived at his native town Arpinum, which received 
the full Roman franchise iiiB. c. 188. — 2. M., 
son of No. 1, also lived at Arpinum, and died 64. 
— 3. 1., brother of No. 2, was a friend of M. 
Antonius the orator. — 4. I., son of No. 3, school- 
fellow of the orator, died 68, much regretted by 
his cousin. — 5. M., the orator, eldest son of No. 
2 and Helvia, was bom on the 3rd of January, 
B. c.^ 106, at the family residence in the weinity of 
Arpinum. He was educated along with his brother 
Quintus, and tlie two brothers displayed such ap- 
titude for learning that his father removed with 
them to Rome, where they received instruction 
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from tlie best teachers in the capital. One of their 
most ceiehrated teachers was the poet Archias of 
Antioch, After receiving the manly gown (91) 
the young Marcus was placed under the care of 
Q. Mucins Scaevola, the augur, from ^vhom he 
learnt the principles of jurisprudence. In 89 he 
served his 1st and only campaign under Cn. Pom- 
peins Strabo in the Social -war. During the civil 
wars between Marius and Siilia, Cicero identified 
himself with neither party, but devoted his^time to 
the study of law, philosophy, and rhetoric. He 
received instruction in philosophy from Phaedriis 
the Epicurean, Philo, the chief of the New Aca- 
demy, and Diodotus the Stoic, and in rhetoric from 
uMoIo the Rhodian. Having carefully cultivated 
his powers, Cicero came forward as a pleader in 
the forum, as soon as tranquillity was restored by 
the final overthrow of the Marian party. His first 
extant speech was delivered in 01, when he was 
26* years of age, on behalf of P. Quintius. Next 
year (80) he defended Sex. Roscius of Ameria, 
charged with parricide by Chrysogonus, a favourite 
freedraan of Sulla. Shortly afterwards (79) Cicero 
went to Greece, ostensibly for the improvement of 
his health, which was very delicate, but perhaps 
because he dreaded the resentment of Sulla. He 
first went to Athens, where he remained 6 months, 
studying philosophy under Antiochus of Ascalon, 
and rhetoric under Demetrius Syrus ; and here he 
made the acquaintance of Pomponius Atticus, who 
remained his firm friend to the close of his life. 
From Atliens he passed over to Asia Minor, re- 
ceiving instruction from the most celebrated rhe- 
toricians in the Greek cities of Asia ; and finally 
passed some time at Rhodes (78), where he once 
more placed himself under the care of Molo. After 
an absence of 2^ years, Cicero returned to Rome ! 
(77), with his health firmly established and his! 
omtorieal powers greatly improved. He again came ; 
forward as an o-rator in the forum, and soon obtained 
the greatest distinction. His success in the forum 
paved for him the way to the high offices of state. 
In 7o he was quaestor in Sicily under Se.x. Pedu- 
caeus, praetor of Ijilybaoum, and discharged the 
duties of his office with an integrity and impar- 
tiality which secured for him the affections of the 
provincials. He returned to Rome in 74, and for 
the next 4 years was engaged in pleading causes. 
In 70 he distinguished himself by the impeachment 
of Verkes, and in 69 he was cunile aedile. In 
66 he was praetor, and while holding this office he 
defended Cluentius in the speech still extant, and 
delivered his celebrated oration in favour of the ! 
Manilian law, which appointed Pompey to the ! 
command of the Mithridatic "war. Two years i 
afterwards he gained the great object of his ambi- - 
tion, and although a novus homo was elected consul 
with C. Antonins as a colleague. He entered upon 
the office on the 1st of January, 63. Hitherto 
Cicero had taken little part in the political strug- 
gles of his time. As far as he had interfered in 
public affairs, he had sided with the popular party, 
which had raised him to power ; hut he appears 
never to have had real sympathy with that 
party ; and as soon as he had gained the highest 
office in the state he deserted his former friends, 
and connected himself closely with the aristocracy. 
The consulship of Cicero was distinguished by the 
outbreak of the conspiracy of Catiline, which was 
suppressed and finally crushed by Cicero’s pru- 
dence and energy. [Catilina.] For this service 
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Cicero received the highest honours he was ad- 
dreped as “ father of his country,” and thanks- 
givings in his name were voted to the gods. But 
as soon as he had laid down the consulship, the 
friends of the conspirators, who had been con- 
demned to death by the senate, and whose sen- 
tence had been carried into execution by Cicero, 
accused him loudly of having put Roman citizens 
to death illegall}’’. Cicero had clearly been guilty 
of a violation of the fundamental principles of the 
Roman constitution, which declared, that no citizen 
could be put to death until sentenced by the wliole 
body of the people assembled in the comitia. 
Cicero’s enemies were not slow in availing them- 
selves of this vulnerable point. The people, whose 
cause he had deserted, soon began to show unequi- 
vocal signs of resentment against him. Shortly 
afterwards (62) he mortally offended Clodiiis by 
bearing witness against him, when the latter was 
accused of a violation of the mysteries of the Bona 
Dea. Clodiiis ^-owed deadl}^ vengeance against 
Cicero. To accomplish his purpose more securely, 
Clodius was adopted into a plebeian family, was 
then elected tribune of the plebs, and as tribune 
(58) brought forward a bill, interdicting from fire 
and water (I. e. banishing) any one who should 
be found to have put a Roman citizen to death 
untried. The triumvirs, Caesar, Pompey, and 
Crassns, left Cicero to his fate ; and despairing of 
offering any successful opposition to the measure 
of Clodius, Cicero voluntarily retired from Rome 
before it was put to the vote, and crossed over to 
Greece. He took up his residence at Thessalonica 
in Macedonia. Here he gave way to unmanly 
despair ; and his letters during this period are 
filled with groans, sobs, and tears. Meanwhile 
his friends at Rome had not deserted him ; and, 
notwithstanding the vehement opposition of Clo- 
dius, they obtained Ms recall from banishment in 
the course of next year. In August, S7, Cicero 
landed at Brundisiiim, and in September he was 
again at Rome, where he was received with dis- 
tinguished honour. Taught by experience Cicero 
would no longer join the senate in opposition to 
the triumvirs, and retired to a great extent from 
public life. In 52 he was compelled much against 
his will to go to the East as governor of Cilicia. 
Here he distinguished himself by his integrity and 
impartial administration of justice, but at the same 
time made himself ridiculous by the absurd vanity 
which led him to assume the title of imperator and 
to aspire to the honours of a triumph on account of 
his subduing some robber tribes in his province. 
He returned to Italy towards the end of 50, and 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Rome on the 4th 
of January 49, just as the civil war between Caesar 
and Pompey broke out. After long hesitating 
which side to join, he finally determined to throw 
in his lot with Pompey, and crossed over to Greece 
in June. After the battle of Pharsalia (48), Cicero 
abandoned the Pompeian party and returaea to 
Brundisium, where he lived in the greatest anxiety 
for many months, dreading the vengeance of Cae- 
sar. But his fears were groundless : , he was not 
only pardoned by Caesjir, but, when the latter 
landed at Brundisium in September^ 47, he greeted 
Cicero with the greatest kindness and respect, and 
allowed him to return to Rome. Cicero now re- 
tired' into privacy, and dining the next 3 or 4 vears 
cmnposed the greater part of his philosophical and 
rhetorical works. The murder of Caesar on the 
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istli of Marcli. 44, asjain l)roiight Cicero Mo pub- 
lic life. Pie put himself at the head of the repuh- 
lican partv, and in his Philippic orations attacked 
M, Antony with unmeasured vehemence. i>ut 
this proved his ruin. On the formation of tne 
triumvirate between Octavian, Antony, and Liepi- 
diis (27th of Novemher, 43), Cicero’s name was m 
the list of the proscribed. Cicero was warned of 
his danger while at his Tusculan villa, and m- 
harked at Antium, intending to escape by sea, hut 
was driven by stress of weather to Circeii, fr<mi 
whence he coasted along to Formiae, where he 
landed at his villa. From Formiae his attendants 
carried him in a litter towards the shore, but were 
overtaken by the soldiers before they could reach 
the coast. The5" were ready to defend them mas- 
ter with their lives, but Cicero commanded them 
to desist, and stretching forward called tipon his 
executioners to strike. They instantly cut on his 
head and hands, which were conveyed to Rmne, 
and, by the orders of Antony, nailed to the Ros- 
tra. Cicero perished on the 7th of December, 43, 
and at the time of his death had nearly completed 
his 64th year. — By his first wife Terentia Cicero 
had 2 children, a daughter Tullia, whose death 
in 45 caused him the greatest sorrow, and a son 
Marcus. [No. 7.] His wife Terentia, to whom 
he had been united for 30 years, he divorced in 
46, in consequence, it would appear, of some dis* 
putes connected with pecuniary transactions ; and 
soon afterwards he married a young and weiuthy 
maiden, Publilia, his ward, but, as might have 
been anticipated, found little comfort in this new 
alliance, which was speedily dissolved. As a 
statesman and a citizen Cicero cannot command 
our respect. Pie did good service to his country 
by the suppression of the conspiracy of Catiline ; 
hut this was almost the only occasion on which he 
showed vigour and decision of character. His o wn 
letters condemn him. In them his inordinate vanity, 
pusillanimity, and political tergiversation, appear 
in the clearest colours. — It is as an author that 
Cicero deserves the highest pimse. In his works 
the Latin language appears in the greatest perfec- 
tion. They may he divided into the following 
subjects.—!. Ehetorical Works. l.RMoriconm 
s. D& Inventione Mhsioricci jAbri II, This appears 
to have been the earliest of Cicero’s prose works. 
It was intended to exhibit in a systematic form all 
that was most valuable in the works of the Greek 
rhetoricians, but it was never completed. — 2. Do 
Partitione Oratoria Dialogus, A catechism of 
Rhetoric, according to the method oi the middle 
Academy, by way of question and answer, drawn 
tip by Cicero for "the instruction of his son Marcus, 
written in 46. — 3. Do Ovettove ad Quiniuni Fra,"’ 
trem Lihri IIL A systematic work on the art of 
Oratory, written in 55 at the request of his brother 
Quintus. This is the most perfect of Cicero’s rhe- 
torical works. Best edition by Ellendt, Re|^omont. 
ijllo. — 4. Brutus s. Do Clans Oratoribus, It 
contains a critical history of Roman eloquence, from 
the cai’liest times down to Hortensius inclusive. 
Editions by Meyer, Halae, 1838, and by Ellendt, 
Regiomont. 1844.— 5. Ad M, Bmtum Qraior^ in 
which Cicero gives his views of a faultless orator: 
written 45. Edited by Meyer, Lips. 1827.^ — 6. 
Do Optimo Gonere Oraiorum, An introduction to 
Cicero’s translation of the orations of Aeschines 
and Demosthenes in the case of Gtesiphon : the 
translation itself has been lost, — 7. Topiea ad C, 
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Trehaihm. An abstract of the Topics of Aristotle, 
illustrated by examples derived chiefly from Roman 
law • instead of from Greek philosophy : it was 
w'rittenin July 44. — 8 . liMoncorum adC, lie- 
remiium Lihri m The author of this work is iin- 
certain, hut it was certainly not WTitten by Cicero. 
—II. Philosophical Works. - L PonmcAL 
PH 1 X.OSOPHY. — 1. i>c Reptthlica Lihi VI. A. 
work on the best form of government and the duty 
of the citizen, in the form of a dialogue, founded 
on the Republic of Plato ; written in 54. This 
work disappeared in the 10th or 11th century of 
our aera with the exception of the episode of _ the 
Somnium Scipionis, which had been preserved by 
Macrobiiis ; but in 1822, Angelo Mai found among 
the Palimpsests in the Vatican a portion of the 
lost treasure. Thus the greater part of the 1st and 
2nd hooks and a few fragments of the others were 
discovered. Editions by Mai, Rome, 1822, and 
by Creuzer and Moser, Frankf. 1826. 2, Do 

Leqihus Librilll. A dialogue, founded on the 
Laws of Plato ; probably witten 52. A portion 
of the 3 hooks is lost, and it originally consisted 
of a greater number. Edited by Moser and Creu- 
zer, Frankf. 1824, and by Bake, Lugd. Bat. 1842. 
— 11. Philosophy OF Morals. 1. DeOffions 
Lihri III. Written in 44 for the use of his son 
Marcus, at that time residing at Athens. The 
first 2 books were chiefly taken from Panaetms, 
and the 3rd hook was founded upon the work of 
the Stoic Hecato ; but the illustrations are taken 
almost exclusively from Roman history and Ronian 
literature. Edited by Beier, Lips. 1820— 18 l1, 

2 vols. — 2. Cato Major s. Do Seiiectute^ addressed 
to Atticus, and wu-itten at the beginning of 44 : it 
points out how the burden of old age may be most 
easily supported. — 3. Laelitis s. Do Amicitia^ 
written after tbe preceding, to which it may he 
considered as forming a companion: also addressed 
to Atticus. — 4. Do Gloria Lihri //., written 44, 
is now lost, though Petrarch possessed a MS. of 
the work. — 5. Do Comolaiiono s. Do Luctu mi- 
miendo, written 45, soon after the death of his 
daughter Tullia, is also lost. — III. Spbcolative 
Philosophy. 1. Academkorum, Lihri //., a trea- 
tise upon the Academic philosophy, written 45 
Edited by Goerenz, Lips. 1810, and Orelli, Tunc. 

lg- 27 . 2. DoFinihus Bonorum et Malorum Li- 

hri V. Dedicated to M. Brutus, in which are dis- 
cussed the opinions of the Epicureans, Stoics, and 
Peripatetics, on the Supreme Good, that is, the 
finis., or end, towards which all our thoughts and 
actions are or ought to he directed. Written in 
45. Edited by Otto, Lips, 1831, and by Madvig, 
Copenhagen, 1839.— -3. TuscuJariarum Dlsputa^ 
tioTiwn Lihri V. This work, addressed to M. Bru- 
tus, is a series of discussions on various important 
points of practical philosophy supposed to^ have 
been held in the Tiisculanum of Cicero. V ritten 
in 45. Edited by KUhner, Jenae, 1835, and by 
Moser, Hannov. 3 vols. 1836—1837.-4. Para- 
doxcy 6 favourite Paradoxes of the Stoics explained 
in familiar language, written early in 46. — 5. 
Ilortenmis s. Do PJdlosopMa, a dialogue in praise 
of philosophy, of which fragments only are extant, 
written in. 45. — 6. Timaous s. Do XJnivorso^i a 
translation of Plato’s Timaeiis, of which we possess 
a fragment. — IV. Theology. L Do Naiura 
Deortm LihH IIL An account of the speculations 
of the Epicureans, the Stoics, and the Academi- 
cians, on the existence, attributes, and providence 
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of a Divine Being ; dedicated to M. Brutus, and 
written early in 44. Edited by Moser and Greu- 
zer, Lips. 1818. — 2. De Divinatmie Lihn IL^ a 
continuation of the preceding work. It presents 
the opinions of the different schools of philosophy 
upon the reality of the science of divination. Writ- 
ten in 44, after the death of Caesar. Edited hy 
Creuzer, Kayser, and Moser, Frankf. 1828. — 3. 
De Fato Liher Slngularis, only a fragment. — III. 
Orations. The following is a list of Cicero’s ex- 
tant speeches, with the "date at which each was 
delivered. Some account of each oration is given 
separately with the biography of ^ the person prin- 
cipally concerned. 1. Pro P. Quintio, b. c. 81. — 2. 
Pro Sex. Roscio Amerino, 80. — S. Pro Q. Roscio 
Comoedo, 78.-— 4. Pro M. Tullio, 71. — 5. In 
Q. Caecilium, 70. — 6. In Verrera Actio I., 5th 
August, 70. — 7. In Verrem Actio II. Not deli- 
vered. — 8. Pro M. Fonteio, 69. — 9. Pro A. 
Caecina, 69, probably. — 10. Pro Lege Manilla, 
66. — 11. Pro A. Cluentio Avito, 66. — 12. Pro 
G. Cornelio, 55.— 13. Oratio in Toga Candida, 
(; 4 . — 14. De Lege Agraria, 3 orations, 63. — 15, 
Pro a Babirio, 63. — 16. In Catilinam, 4 ora- 
tions, 63. — 17. Pro Murena, 63. — 18. Pro P. 
Conielio Sulla, 62. — 19. Pro A. Licinio Archia, 

61. — 20. Pro L. Valerio Flacco, 59. — 21. Post 
Reditum in Senatu, 5th Sept. 57. — 22. Post Re- 
ditum ad Quirites, 6th or 7th Sept. 57. — 23. Pro 
Donio sua ad Pontifices, 29th Sept. 57. — 24. 
De Haruspicum Responsis, 56. — 25. Pro P. Sex- 
tio, 56. — 26. In Vatinium, 56. — 27. Pro M. 
Cacdio Rufo, 56. — 28. Pro L. Cornelio Balbo, 56. 
— 29. De Provinciis Consularibiis, 56. — 30. In L. 
Pisonem, 55. — 31. Pro Cn. Plancio, 55. — 32, 
Pro C. Rabirio Postumo, 54. — 33. Pro M. Aemi- 
lio Scauro, 54. — 34. Pro T. Annio Miloiie, 52.— 
35. Pro M. Marcello, 47. — 36. Pro Q, Ligario, 
46*. — 37. Pro Rege Deiotaro, 45, — 38. Ora- 
tiones Philippicae, 34 orations against M. Anto- 
iiius, 44 and 43.*— TV. Epistles. Cicero during 
the most important period of his life maintamed a 
close correspondence with Atticus and with a wide 
circle of literary and political friends and con- 
nexions. We now have upwards of 800 letters, 
undoubtedly genuine, extending over a space of 26 
years, and commonly arranged in the following 
manner: — 1. Epistolarum ad Familiares $. Epis- 
tolanim ad Diversos Lihri XFJ, a series of 426 
epistles, commencing with a letter to Pompey, 
written in 62, and terminating wdth a letter to 
Cassius, July 43. They are not placed in chro- 
nological order, but those addressed to the same 
individuals, with their replies, where these exist, 
are grouped together without reference to the date 
of the rest. — 2. Epistolarum ad T. Pomponium 
Aiilcum Lihri XV a series of 396 epistles ad- 
dressed to Atticus, of which 31 were written in 
68, 67, 6S, and 62, the remainder after the end of 

62, and the last in Nov. 44. They are for the 
most part in chronological order, although disloca- 
tions occur here and there. — 3. Epistolarum ad 
Q, Fratrem Lihri ILL, a series of 29 epistles ad- 
dressed to his brother, the first written in 59, the 
last in 54. — 4. We find in most editions Episto- 
hiTim ad BruUtm Liher ^ a series of 1 8 epistles all 
written after the death of Caesar. To these are 
added 8 more, first published by Cratander, The 
genuineness of these 2 books is doubtful. — The 
most useful edition of Cicero’s letters is by SchUtss, 
6 vols. 8yo., 1809 — 1812, in wliich they are ar- 
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ranged in chronological order. — Cicero also wrote 
a great number of other works on historical and 
miscellaneous works, all of which are lost. He 
composed several poems, most of them in his earlier 
years, hut 2 at a later period, containing a history 
of his consulship, and an account of his exile and 
recall. A line in one of these poems contained the 
unlucky jingle so well known to us from Juvenal 
(x. 122), O fortunatam 7iatam me conmle liommi. 
— The best edition of the collected works of Cicero 
is hy Orelli, Turic. 1826 — 1837, 9 vols. 8vo., in 
13 parts. — 6. Q,., brother of the orator, was born 
about 102, and was educated along wdth Ins bro- 
ther. In 67 he was aediie, in 62 praetor, and for 
the next 3 years governed Asia as propraetor. He 
returned to Rome in 58, and warmly exerted him- 
self to procure the recall of his brother from banish- 
ment. In 55 lie went to Gaul as legatus to Caesar, 
whose approbation he gained by his militaiy abi- 
lities and gallantry : he distinguished himself par- 
ticularly by the resistance he offered to a vast host 
of Gauls, who had attacked his camp, when lie 
was stationed for the winter with one legion in the 
country of the Nervii. In 51 he accompanied his 
brother as legate to Cilicia ; and on the breaking 
out of the civil %var in 49 he joined Pompey. After 
the battle of Pharsalia, he was pardoned by Caesar. 
He was proscribed by the triumvirs, and was put 
to death in 43. Quintus wrote several works, 
which are all lost, with the exception of an address 
to his brother, entitled De p€l{tio7ie Consulatus. 
Quintus was married to Poniponia, sister of Atti- 
cus; but, from incompatibility of temper, their 
union was an unhappy one. — 7. M., only, son of 
the orator and his wife Terentia, was bom 65. 
He accompanied his father to Cilicia, and served 
in Pompey’s army in Greece, although he was 
then only 16 years of age. In 45 he was sent to 
Athens to pursue his studies, but there fell into 
irregifiar and extravagant habits. On the death 
of Caesar (44) he joined the I'epubHcan party, 
served as military tribune under Brutus in Mace- 
donia, and after the battle of Philippi (42) fled to 
Sex. Pompey in Sicily. When peace was con- 
cluded between the triumvirs and Pompey in 39, 
Cicero returned to Rome, was favourablj' received 
hy Octavian, who at length assumed him as his 
colleague in the consulship, (b. c. 30, from 13th 
Sept.) By a singular coincidence, the despatch 
announcing the capture of the fleet of Antonj”, 
which was immediately followed by his death, was 
addressed to the new consul in his official capacity, 
and thus, says Plutarch, “ the divine justice re- 
served the completion of Antony’s punishment for 
the house of Cicero.” — 8. Q., son of No. 6, and 
of Pomponia, sister of Atticus, was horn 66 or 
67, and perished with his father in the proscrip- 
tion, 43. 

Oichyrus (Kixvpos\ called Ephyra (’E^Jpi?) 

S in Homer, a town of Thespl’otia in Epirus, between 
the Acherusian lake and the sea. 

Cicones (KIkovgs), a Thracian people on the 
Hehrus, and near the coast. 

Cicynjia (Kl/cuvm ; Kitcuwevs)^ a demus of At- 
tica, belonging to the tribe Cecropis, and afterwards 
to the tribe Acamantis. 

Cjlicia (KiKitcia : fern. Klktcraa)^ a di,s- 

, trict in the S. E. of Asia Minor, bordering to the 
E. on Syria, to the N. on Cappadocia and Lycaonia, 
to .the H. W. and W* on Pisidia and Painphylia. 
On aii sides, except 'the W., it is enclosed by 
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natural boundaries, namely, tbe Mediterranean on 
the S., M, Amiituis on the E., and M, Taurus on the 
N» The W, part of Cilicia is intersected hy the 
oiFshoots of the Taurus, while in its E. part the 
mountain chains enclose much larger tracts of 
level country : and hence arose the division of the 
country into C. Aspera (K. 77 rpaxeTa, or Tpa%€iw- 
Tiy), and C. Campestris (K. TreSias) ; the latter 
was also called Cilicia Propria ( 7 ? lUws K.). Nu- 
racrous rivers, among which are the Pyeamus, 
Saeus, Cvdnus, Calycadnus, and smaller moun- 
tain streams, descend from the Taurus* The E. 
division, through which most of the larger rivers 
flow, was extremely fertile, and the naiTower 
valleys of Cilicia Aspera contained some rich 
tracts of land ; the latter district was famed for its 
fine breed of horses. The first inhabitants of the 
country are supposed to have been of the Syrian 
race. The mythical story derived their name 
from Cilix, the son of Agenor, who started, with : 
his brothers Cadmus and Phoenix, for Europe, but 
stopped short on the coast of Asia Minor, and 
peopled with his followers the plain of Cilicia. The 
country remained independent till the time of the 
l^ersian Empire, under which it formed a satrapy, 
but appears to have been still governed by its 
native princes. Alexander subdued it on bis march 
into Upper Asia ; and, after the division of his 
empire, it formed a part of the kingdom of the Se- 
leucidae ; its plains were settled by Greeks, and 
the old inhabitants were for the most part driven 
back into the mountains of C. Aspera, where they 
remained virtually independent, practising robbery 
by land and piracy by sea, till Pompey drove 
them from the sea in his war against the pirates, 
and, having rescued the level coimtry from the 
power of Tigranes, who had overrun it, he erected ' 
it into a Roman province, e. c. 67 — 66. The 

mountain country was not made a province till the i 
reign of Vespasian. The people bore a low cha- 
racter among the Greeks and Romans. The 
Carians, Cappadocians^ and Cilicians, were called 
the 8 bad K’s. 

CilMae Pyiae or Portae (ai HiJAot vijs Ki- 
Aifcks : Kolinboghaz\ the chief pass between Cap- 
padocia and Cilicia, through the Taurus, on the 
road from Tyana to Tarsus. This was the way by 
which Alexander entered Cilicia. 

CiEcXum Hare (if Ki?uKia ^dXacrcra), the N.E. 
portion of the Mediterranean, between Cilicia and 
Cyprus, as far as the Gulf of Issns. 

Cnix (KfAi^), son of Agenor and Telephassa, was, 
with his brothers, Cadmus and Phoenix, sent out 
by their father in search of Europa, who had been 
carried off by Zeus. Cilix settled in the country 
called after him Cilicia. 

Cilia (KlAAa), a small town in the Troad, on 
the river Cilleus, at the foot of M, Cillaeus, in the 
range of Gargarus, celebrated for its temple of 
Apollo sumamed Cillaeus. Its foundation was 
ascribed to Pelops. 

Cilnii, a powerful family in the Etruscan town 
of AiTetiiim, w’ere driven out of their native town 
in B. c. 301, but were restored by the Romans. 
The Cilnii were nobles or Lucumones in their 
state, and some of them in ancient times may have 
held even the kingly dignity. (Comp. Hor. Carm, 
i. I.) The name has been rendered chiefly me- 
morable by C. Cilnius Maecenas. [Maecenas,] 

Cimber, C. Amuus, had obtained the praetor- 
ship from Caesar, and was one of Antony’s sup- 
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porters, b. c. 48, on which account he is attacked 
by Cicero. He was charged with having killed 
his brother, whence Cicero calls him ironically 
FMladelphis. 

0imher, L. Tillius (not Tullius), a fiiend of 
Caesar, who gave him the province of Bithynia, 
but subsequently one of Caesar’s murderers, b. c. 
44. On the fatal day, Cimber was foremost in 
tbe ranks, under pretence of presenting a petition 
to Caesar prajung for Ms brother’s recall from 
exile. After the assassination, Cimber went to bis 
province and raised a fleet, with whicli he rendered 
service to Cassius and Brutus. 

Cimbri, a Celtic people, probably of the same 
race as the Cjrniry. [Ceetab.] They appear to 
have inhabited the peninsula, which was called after 
them Chersonesus Cimbrica (Jutland)^ though 
the greatest uncertainty prevailed among the an- 
cients respecting their original abode. In conjunc- 
tion with the Teutoni and Ambrones, they migrated 
S., with their wives and children, towards the close 
of the 2nd century B. C. ; and the whole host is 
said to have contained 300,000 fighting men. They 
defeated several Roman armies, and caused the 
greatest alarm at Rbme. In b. a 118 they de- 
feated the consul Papiriiis Carho, near Noreia, and 
then crossed over into Gaul, which they ravaged 
in all directions. In 109 they defeated the consul 
Junius Silanus, in 107 the consul Cassius Bonginus, 
who fell in the battle, and in 105 they gained 
their most brilliant victory near the Rhone over 
tbe united armies of the consul Cn. Mallius and 
the proconsul Servilius Caepio. Instead of crossing 
the Alps, the Cimbri, fortunately for Rome, marched 
into Spain, where they remained 2 or 8 years. 
The Romans meantime had been making prepa- 
rations to resist their formidable foes, and bad 
placed their troops under the command of Marius. 
The harbarians returned to Gaul in 102. In that 
year the Teutoni were defeated and cut to pieces 
by Marius, near Aquae Sextiae {Aisc) in Gaul ; 
and next year (101) tbe Cimbri and their allies 
were likewise destroyed by Marius and Catulus, 
in tbe decisive battle of the Campi Raiidii, near 
Verona, in the N. of Italy. In the time of Au- 
gustus, the Cimbri, ivho were then a people of no 
importance^ sent an embassy to the emperor. 

Ciminus or Cimmitts Hons (Monte Cmino^ 
also M, Fogliano%ti>mvige of mountains in Etruria, 
thickly covered with wood (Saltiis Ciminius, Silva 
Ciminia), near a lake of the same name, N.W. of, 
Tarquinii between the Lacus Vulsiniensis and 
Soracte. 

Cimmerii (Ktjagepmj:), the name of a mythical 
and of a historical people. The mythical Cimmerii, 
mentioned by Homer, dwelt in the furthest W. on 
the ocean, enveloped in constant mists and dark- 
ness. Later writers sought to localise them, and 
accordingly placed them either in Italy near 
the lake A vermis, or in Spain, or in the Tauric 
Chersonesus. — The historical Cimmerii dwelt on 
the Palus Maeotis (Sea of Azov), in the Tauric 
Chersonesus, and in Asiatic Sarinatia. Driven 
, from their abodes by the Scythians, they passed 
into Asia Minor on the N* E., and penetrated W. 
as far as Aeolisand Ionia, They took Sardis b.c. 
635 in the reign of Ardys, king of Lydia, but they 
were expelled from Asia by Alyattes, the grandson 
of Ardys. 

CimmMns Bosporus. [Bospoeus.] 

I Cimolis (Kfu^oAir; CimU os Ar^mdiere), m 
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island in tlie Acgaoan sea, one of tlie Cyclades, be- 
tween Siphnos and Melos, celebrated for its fine 
white earth, used by fullers for cleaning cloths. 

Cimon (Ki,ua}p). "l. Son of Stesagoras, and father 
of Miltiades, victor at Maimhon, gained 3 Olympic 
victories with his four-horse chariot, and after his 
Srd victory was secretly murdered by order of the 
sons of Pisistratus. 2. Grandson of the preceding, 
and son of tlie great Miltiades. On the death of 
his father (b. c.^ 489 ), he was imprisoned because 
he was unable to pay his fine of 50 talents, which 
was eventually paid by Callias on his marriage 
with Elpinice, Ciinon’s sister. Cimon first distin- 
guished himself on the invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes (480), and after the battle of Plataea was 
brought forward by Aristides. He frequently com- 
manded the Athenian fleet in their aggressive war 
against tlie Persians. His most brilliant success 
was in 466, when he defeated a large Persian 
fleet, and on the same day landed and routed their 
land forces also on the river Eurymedon in Para- 
phvlia. The death of Aristides and the banish- 
ment of Themistocles left Cimon without a rival 
at Athens for some years. But his influence gra- 
dually declined as that of Pericles increased. In 
461 Cimon marched at the head of some Athenian 
troops to the assistance of the Spartans, who , 
w'erc hard pressed by tlieir revolted subjects. The ! 
Athenians -were deeply mortified by the insulting 
manner in which their offers of assistance w'cre 
declined, and w'ore enraged with Cimon who had 
exposed them to this insult. His enemies in con- 
sequence succeeded in obtaining his ostracism this 
year. He was subsequently recalled, in lyhat year 
is uncertain, and through his intervention a 5 year’s 
truce was made between Athens and Sparta, 450. 
In 440 the war was renewed with Persia, Cimon 
received the command, and with 200 ships sailed 
to Cyprus ; here, while besieging Citium, illness or 
the effects of a wound carried him off. — Cimon 
was of a cheerful convivial temper ; frank and affa- 
ble in his manners. Having obtained a great for- 
tune by his share of the Persian spoils, he displayed 
unbounded liberality. His orchards and gardens 
ivere throwm open ; his fellow demesmen were free 
daily to his table, and his public bounty verged on 
ostentation. "With the treasure he brought from 
Asia the S. w'all of the citadel was built, and at 
his own private charge the foundation of the long 
walls to the Piraeus was laid doum. ««— 3. Of Cieo- 
nae, a painter of great reno^vn, flourished about 
B, c. 460, and appears to have been the first painter 
of perspective. 

Cinadon (KitoSov), the chief of a conspiracy 
against the Spartan peers (ofioioi) in the first year 
of Agesilaus H. (b. c. 398 — ^397.) The plot wms 
discovered, and Cinadon and the other conspirators 
W'ere put to death. 

Cinaethou (Kiyal6a>y),'o£ Lacedaemon, one of 
the most fertile of the Cyclic poets, floui'ished b. c. 
765. ^ 

Cinara or Cinaras (Zinam)^ a small island in 
the Aegaean sea, E. of Naxos, celebrated for its 
artichokes (Kivdpa). 

Cmciimatus, L. ^uintius, a favourite hero of 
the old Eoman republic, and a model of old 
Homan frugality and integrity. He lived on his 
farm, cultivating the land with his own hand. 
In B. c. 460 he was appointed consul suffectus in 
the room of P. Valerius. In 458 he was called 
from the plough to the dictatorship, in order to. 
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deliver the Roman consul and amiy from the pe- 
rilous position in which they had been placed by 
the Aequians. He saved the Roman army, de- 
feated the enemy, and, after holding the dictator- 
ship only 16 days, returned to his farm. In 439, 
at the age of 80, he was a 2nd time appointed 
dictator to oppose the alleged machinations of Sp. 
Maelius. — Several of the descendants of Cincinna- 
tus held the consulship and consular tribunate, but 
none of them is of sufficient importance to require 
a separate notice. 

Cincius Alimentus. [Aliment us.] 

Cineas (Kireas), a^ Thessalian, the friend and 
minister of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. He -was the 
most eloquent man of his day, and reminded his 
hearers of Demosthenes, -whom he heard speak in 
his youth, Pyrrhus prized his persuasive powers 
so highly, that “ the words of Cineas (he was wont 
to say) had won him more cities than liis own 
arms.” The most famous passage in his life is his 
embassy to Rome, with proposals for peace from 
Pyrrhus, after the battle of Heraclea (b. c. 280). 
Cineas spared no arts to gain favour. Thanks to 
his wonderful memory, on the day after his arrival 
he was able (we are told) to address all the senators 
and knights by name. The senate, however, re- 
jected his jiroposals mainly through the dying 
eloquence of old App. Claudius Caecus. The am- 
bassador returned and told the king that there 
was no people like that people, — their city was a 
temple, their senate an assembly of kings. Two 
years after (278), when Pyrrhus was about to 
cross over into Sicily, Cineas was again sent to 
negotiate peace. He appears to have died in Sicily 
shortly afterwards. 

Cmesias a dithyramhic poet of 

Athens, of no merit, ridiculed by Aristophanes and 
other comic poets. But he had his revenge ; for 
he succeeded in procuring the abolition of the Cho- 
ragia, as far as regarded comedy, about b. c. 890. 

Cinga (Cznca)^ a river in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
falls Avith the Sicoris into the Ibenis. 

CingetoriK, a Gaul, one of the first men in the 
city of the Treviri {Tr&vcs^ Trier)^ attached him- 
self to the Romans, though son-in-law to Indutio- 
: raarus, the head of the independent party. When 
! this leader had been put to death by Caesar, he 
I became chief of his native city. 

Cingulum (Cingulanus : Cingolo\ a town in 
Picenum on a rock, built by Labienus, shortly be- 
fore tlie breaking out of the civil Avar, B. c, 49. 

Cinna, Cornelius. 1. L., the famous leader of 
tbe popular partA^ during the absence of Sulla in, 
the East. (b. c. 87 — 84.) In 87 Sulla allow'ed 
Cinna to be elected consul Avith Cn. Octavius, on 
condition of his taking an oath not to alter the 
constitution as then existing. But as soon as Sulla 
had left Italy, he began his endeavour to over- 
poAver the senate, and to recall Marius and his 
party. He was, however, defeated by his colleague 
Octavius in the forum, Avas obliged to fly the city, 
and was deposed by the senate from the consulate. 
But he soon returned ; with the assistance of Ma- 
rius, who came back to Italy, he collected a power- 
ful army, and laid siege to Rome. The capture 
of the city, and the massacre of Sulla’s friends 
which followed, more properly belong to the life 
of Marius. For the next 3 years (86, 85, 84) 
Cinna was consul. In 84 Sulla prepared to return 
from Greece ; and Cmna vras slain by his oAvn 
troops,' when he ordered them to cross over from 
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Italy to Greece, where he intended to encounter 
Sulla.-— 2. I., son of No. I., joined H. Lepidus in 
his attempt to overthrow the constitution of Sulla 
70 ; and on the defeat and death of Lepidus in 
Sardinia, he went with M. Perperna to join Sertorius 
in Spain. Caesar procured his recall from exile. 
Be was made praetor by Caesar in 44 ; but was 
notwithstanding one of the enemies of the dictator. 
Though he would not join the conspirators, he ap- 
proved of their act; and so great was the rage of 
tlie mob against him, that they nearly murdered 
him. See below Cinna, Helvius. 

Cinna, C. Helvius, a poet df considerable re- 
nown, the friend of Catullus. In b. c. 44 he was 
tribune of the plebs, when he was murdered by the 
mob, who mistook him for his namesake Cornelius 
Cirma, though he was at the time walking in Cae- 
sar's funeral procession. His principal work was 
an epic poem entitled Smynm, 

Cmnamus, doannes ("IcadpuTis Ktwagos), one 
of the most distinguished Bi'zantine historians, lived 
under the emperor Manuel Comnenus (who reigned 
A. D. 1143 — 1180), and wrote the history of this 
emperor and of his father Calo- Joannes, in 6 hooks, 
which have come down to us. Edited by Du 
Cange, Paris, 1670, foL, and by Meineke, Bonn, 
186, 8vo, 

Cinyps or Gin;^lius (KIvvt^, Kiw^os : Wad- 
KkaJean or Kinifo)^ a small river on the N. coast 
of Africa, between the Syrtes, forming the^ E. 
boundary of the proper territory of the African 
Tripolis. The district about it was called by the 
same name, and was famous for its fine-haired 
goats. 

Cinyras (Kivdpas')^ son of Apollo, king of Cy- 
prus, and priest of the Paphian Aphrodite, which 
latter office remained hereditary in his family, the 
Cinyradae. He was married to Metharne, the 
daughter of the Cyprian king Pygmalion, by whom 
he had several children, and among them was 
Adonis. According to some traditions, he unwit- 
tingly begot Adonis by his own daughter Smyrna, 
and killed himself on discovering the crime he had 
committed. According to other traditions, he had 
promised to assist Agamemnon ; but as he did not 
keep his word, he was cursed by Agamemnon, and 
perished in a contest with Apollo. 

Cipus or Cippus, GenUcius, a Roman praetor, 
on. whose head it is said that horns suddenly grew, 
as he was going out of the gates of the citj^, and, as 
the haruspices declared that if he returned to the 
city he would be king, he imposed voluntary exile 
upon himself. 

Circe (K<pjt7j), a mythical sorceress, daughter of 
Plelios (the Sun) by the Oceanid Perse, and sister 
of AeStes, lived in the island of Aeaea. Ulysses 
tarried a whole year with her, after she had changed 
several of his companions into pigs. By Ulysses 
she became the mother of Agrius and Telegonus. 
The Latin poets relate that she metamorphosed 
Scjlla, and Picus king of the Ausonians, 

Circeii (Circeiensis : Circdlo^ and the llu. Ciita 
Veccfda% an ancient town of Latium on the pro- 
montor}' Circeium, founded by Tar<|uinius Super- 
bus, never became a place of importance, in conse- 
quence of its proximity to the unhealthy Pontine 
marshes. The oysters caught off Circeii wure cele- . 
brated. (Hor. Sat. ii. 4. 33 ; Juv. iv. 140.) Some 
writers suppose Circe to have resided on this pro- 
montory, and that hence it derived its name. 
Circesium (Kiptc-^crtoy; ICerAesia/i)^ a city of 
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Mesopotamia, on the E. bank of the Euphrates, at 
the month of the Ahorrhas : the extreme border 
fortress of the Roman Empfre. 

Circus. [Roma.] 

CirpMs {Klp(pis\ a town in Phocis, on a moun ■ 
tain of the same name, which is separated by a 
valley from Parnassus. 

Cirrha. [Crissa.] 

CirtUf aft. Constantina (Canstantineh, Ru.), a 
city of the Massylii in Numidia, 50 Roman miles 
from the sea ; the capital of Syphax, and of Masi- 
nissa and his successors. Its position on a height, 
surrounded by the river Ampsagas, made it almost 
impregnable, as the Romans found in the Jugui’- 
thine, and tlie French in the Algerine, wars. It 
was restored by Constantine the Great, in hoiioiu* 
of whom it received its later name, 

Cisseus (Ki<r(retls), a king in Thrace, and father 
of Theano, or, according to others, of Hecuba, who 
is hence called Cisseis (Kiercrriis). 

Cissia (Kicrerfa), a very fertile district of Su- 
siana, on the Choaspes. The inhabitants (Ktirmoiy 
w'ere a wild free people, resembling the Persians in 
their manners. 

Cissus (Karerds), a town in Macedonia on a 
mountain of the same name, S. of Thessalonica, to 
which latter place its inhabitants were transplanted 
by Cassander. 

Cisthene {KiaO’^iPnj). 1. A town on the coast 
of Mysia, on the promontory of Pyrrha, on the 
Gulf of Adramyttiiim.— 2. (Casfel-Eqfb), an island 
and toxvn on the coast of Lycia.— 3. In the my- 
thical geography of Aeschylus (Prom. 799) the 
“plains of Cisthene” are made the abode of the 
Gorgons. 

CithaeroiL (Ki6aip6y ; Cithaero7i, and its highest 
summit Elatia)^ a lofty range of mountains, se- 
parated Boeotia from Megaris and Attica. It was 
covered with wood, abounded in game, and was 
the scene of several celebrated legends in mythology. 
It was said to have derived its name from Cithaeron, 
a mj-thical king of Boeotia. Its highest summit 
wTxs sacred to the Cithaeroniaii Zeus, and here wms 
celebrated the festival called Paedala. (Did. of 
Ani.s.v.) 

Citharista, a sea-port town (Ceir6ste\ and a 
promontory (C. d'Aigld) in Gallia Narbonensis, 
near Massdia. 

Citium (Kiriovi Kme^s). 1. (Nr. Lameca^ 
Ru.), one of the 9 chief towns of Cyprus, with a 
harbour and salt-works, 200 stadia from Salamis, 
near the mouth of the Tetius : here Cimon, the 
celebrated Athenian, died, and Zeno, the founder 
of the Stoic school, was born. — 2. A town in Ma- 
cedonia, on a mountain Citius, N. W. of Beroea. 

Cius (Kios : K7os or Ketov, Cianus : Ohio, also 
Glmnlio and Kemlik)^ an ancient city in Bithyrria, 
on a bay of the Propontis called Cianus Sinus, was 
colonized by the Milesians, and became a place of 
much commercial importance. It joined the Aeto- 
lian league, and was destroyed by Philip III, 
king of Macedonia ; but was rebuilt by Prusias, 
king of Bithynia, from whom it was called Prusias. 

CivRis, Claudius, sometimes called JuHus, the 
leader of the Batavi in their revolt from Rome, 
A. D. 69 — 70. He was of the Batavian royal race, 
and, like Hannibal and Sertorius, had lost an eye. 
His brother Julius Paulus was put to death on a 
false charge of treason by Fouteius Capito (a. n. 
67 or 68), who sent Civilis in chains to Nero at 
Rome, where he was heard and acquitted by Gaiba* 
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CIZARA. 

He was afterwards prefect of a coliort, "but under 
Yitelliiis he became an object of suspicion to the 
army, and with difficulty escaped with his life. 
He vowed vengeance. His countrymen, wffio were 
shamefully treated by the officers of Vitellius, were 
easily induced to revolt, and they were joined by 
the Canninefates and Frisii. Ho took up arms 
under pretence of supporting the cause of Vespa- 
sian, and defeated in succession the generals of 
Vitellius in Gaul and Germany, but he continued 
in open revolt even after the death of Vitellius. 
In 70 Civilis gained fresh victories over the Ro- 
mans, but was at length defeated in the course of 
the year by Petilius'Cerealis, who had been sent 
into Germany with an immense army. Peace was 
concluded with the Batavi on terms favourable to the 
latter, but we do not know what became of Civilis. 

Cisara (KiCapa), a mountain fortress in the dis- 
trict of Phazemonitis in Pontus ; once a royal resi- 
dence. but destroyed before Strabo’s time. 

Cladaus (KAaSao? or KActSeos), a river in Elis, 
ilows into the AlphOiis at Olympia. 

Clampetia, called by the Greeks Xampetia 
<^Acx,uTr€Tia, Act/iTreretet), a town of Bnittium, on 
the *W- coast : in ruins in Pliny’s time. 

Cianis. 1. {Chiano), a river of Etruria, rises S. 
rsf Arretium, forms 2 small lakes near Clusium, W, 
of lake Trasimenus, and hows into the Tiber E. nf 
Vulsinii. “—2. Tlic more ancient name of the Liris. 
—«• 3. {Gian in Steiermark), a river in the Noric 
Alps. 

Cianins. [Liteknus.] 

Clams 0) KXdpos), a small tovni on the Ionian 
coast, near Colophon, with a celebrated temple and 
oracle of Apollo, surnamed Clariiis. 

Clams, Sex, Erucius, a friend of the younger 
Pliny, fought under Trajan in the E., and took 
Selcucia, A. n. 115. — His son Sextus was a patron 
of literature, and was consul under Antoninus Pius, 

A. n. 146. , 

Classicus, Inlms, a Trovlr, was prefect of an 
ala of the Treviri in the Roman array under Vitel- 
lius, A. n. 69, but afterwards joined Civilis in his i 
rebellion against the Romans. [Civilis,] | 

Clastidinm {Casteggio or Sclckdeggio')^ a fortified * 
town of the Ananes in Gallia Cispadana, not far I 
from the Po, on the road from Bertona to Placentia. 

Clatema, a fortified town in Gallia Cispadana, 
not far from Bononia ; its name is retained in the 
small river Qwa&TOa. 

Claudia. 1. Quinta, a Roman matron, not 
a Vestal Virgin, as is frequently stated. When 
the vessel conveying the image of Cybele from 
Pessimis to Rome, had stuck fast in a shallow at 
the month of the Tiber, the soothsayers announced 
that only a chaste woman could move it. Claudia, 
who had been accused of incoiitinency, took hold 
of the rope, and the vessel forthwith followed her, 

B. C. 204.»*“2. Or Clodha, eldest of the 3 sisters of 

P. Clodius Pulcher, the enemy of Cicero, married 

Q. Marcius Rex. — 3, Or Clodia, second sister of 
P, Clodius, married Q. Metellus Celer, but became 
infamous for her debaucheries, and was suspected 
of having poisoned her husband. Cicero in his 
letters frequently calls her Bow7r«s.<— 4. Or Clodia, 
youngest sister of P. Clodius, married L. LucuUus, 
to whom she proved unfaithful. All 3 sisters are 
said to have had incestuous intercourse with their 
brother Publius. 

Claudia Gens, patrician and plebeian. The 
patrician Claudii were of Sabine origin, and came I 
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to Borne in b. c. 504, when they w’-ere received 
among the patricians. [Claubius, No. l.J They 
were noted for their pride and haughtiness, their 
disdain for the laws, and their hatred of tlie ple- 
beians. They bore various surnames, which are 
given under Claudius, -with the exception of those 
with the cognomen Nero, who are better knoTO 
under the latter name. — The plebeian Claudii 
were divided into several families, of which the 
most celebrated wms that of Marcellus. 

Claudianus, Claudius, the last of the Latin 
classic poets, flourished under Theodosius and his 
sons Arcadiiis and Honorius. He ivas a native of 
Alexandria and removed to Rome, where we And 
him in A.n. 395. He enjoyed the patronage of 
the all-powerful Stilicho, by whom he was raised 
to offices of honour and emolument. A statue was 
erected to his honour in the Forum of Trajan by 
Arcadius and Honorius, the inscription on which 
wms discovered at Rome in the 15th century. He 
also enjoyed the patronage of the empress Serena, 
through whose interposition he gained a wealthy 
wife. The last historical allusion in his writings 
belongs to 404 ; whence it is supposed that he may 
have been mvolved in the misfortunes of Stilicho, 
who was put to death 408. He was a heathen. 

His extant works are : — 1. The 3 panegyrics on 
the 3rd, 4th, and 6th consulships of Honorius. 2, 

A poem on the nuptials of Honorius and Maria, 

3. Four short Fescennine laj's on the same subject. 

4. A panegyric on the consulship of Probinus and 
Olybrius. 5. The praises of Stilicho, in 2 books, 
and a panegyric on his consulship, in 1 book- 
6. The praises of Serenji, tlie wife of Stilicho. 7. 

A panegyric on the consulship of Flavius Mall ins 
Theodorus. 8- The Epithalaniium of Palladios and 
Gelerina. 9. An invective against Rufiniis, in 2 
books. 1 0. All invective against Eutropius, in 2 
books. 11. De Bello Gildojiico^ the first book of an 
historical poem on the w’ar in Africa against Gildo. 

12, Pc Bello Getico^ an historical poem on the suc- 

[ Cessful campaign of Stilicho against Alaric and the 
Goths, concluding wdth the battle of Poiientia. 

, 13. Raptiis Pi'Qserpinae^ 3 books of an unfinished 
; epic on the rape of Proserpine. 14. Giganionutchiay 
\ a fragment exiending to 128 lines only. 15. 

5 short epistles. 16, Eidgllia^ a collection of 7 
poems chiefly on subjects connected with natural 
historj’'. 17. Epigraimnata^ a collection of short 
occasional pieces. — The Christian hymns found * 
among his poems in most editions are certainly 
spurious. — The poems of Claudian are distinguished 
by purity of language, and real poetical genius. The 
best edition is % Biumann, Amst. 1760. 

Clandiopoiis (KAauSnJTroAiir), the name of some 
cities called after the emperor Claudius, the chief 
of which were : 1. In Bithynia [Bithynium], 

; 2. A colony in the district of Cataonia, in Cap- 
padocia. 

Glandiits, patrician. See Claudia Gens-— 1. 

App. Claudius Sabinus Eegiilensis, a Sabine of 
the town of Begiilum or Regilli, who in his own 
country bore the name of Attus Clausus, being the 
advocate of peace with the Romans, when hostilities 
broke out between the two nations, withdrew with 
a large train of followers to Rome, B. c. 504. He 
was received into the ranks of the patricians, and 
lands beyond the Anio were assigned to his follow- 
ers, who were formed into a new tribe called the 
ClaudiaB. He exhibited the characteristics which 
m^ked his descendants, and showed the most bitter 

NT.;- 
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hatred towards the plebeians. He was 49S, 

and his conduct towards the plehei^ lei to ftea 
secession to the Mons Sacer 494.— ■ 2. App. 

^gUl., son of No. 1, consul 471, treated the 
Sera whom he commanded with such severity, 
tS hS rops deserted to. Next year he was 
imneached hy 2 of the tribunes, hut, _accotog to 
the common story, he died or 
the trial. — 3. C. Cl. Sah. EegiU., brother of No. 

2, consul 460, when App. Herdomus seized the 
Capitol. Though a staunch supporter of the patri- 
cians, he warned the decemvir Appius against m 
immoderate use of his power. His remonstrances 
being of no avaU, he withdrew to RegiUum, but 
retuSied to defend Appius when ?■ 

App. Cl. Crassps Eegill. Sah., the decemtu, 
eoinmonly considered son of No. 2, ^o- 

bably the same person. He was consul 4ol, and 
on the appointment of the decemvirs in that year, 
he hecaie one of them, and was reappointed the 
following year. His real character now beteyed 
itself in^the most tyrannous “"f 
plebeians, till his attempt a^mst Virginia led to 
L overthrow of the decemvirate. App. ™- 
peached by Virginius, but did not live to abide his 
Lai. He either killed liiniself,or was put to dea^ 
ip prison by order of the tribunes. --5. App. 
Claudius Caecus, became blind before his old age. 

In his censorship (312), to which jie ™ ^ 
without having been consul 
the Appian aqueduct, and commenced the Apan 
road, which was continued to Capua.^ He re 
tained the censorship 4 years 7® 

law which limited the length of the oftce to 18 
months. He was twice consul in 307 and , 
and in the latter year he fought against the Sam- 
nites and Etruscans. In his old age, Appius by 
his eloquent speech induced the senate to reject 
the terms of peace which Cineas had propo^d on 
behalf of Pyrrhus. Appius was the earliest Koman 
writer in prose and verse whose name has come 
down to us. He was the author of a poem known 
to Cicero through the Greek, and 
legal treatise, 'D& Usurpaiionihus, He left 4 sons 
and 5 daughters. — 6. App. Cl. Caudex, brother 
of No. 5, derived his surname from ms attention to 
naval affairs. He was consul 264, and conducted 
the war against the Carthaginians ” 

P. C31. PulchBr, son of No. 5, consul 249, attacked 
. the Carthaginian ffeet in the harbour 

defiance of the auguries, and was defeated, with 
the loss of almost all his forces. He ^us recalled 
and commanded to appoint a dictator, and there- 
upon named M. Claudius Glycias or Glicia, son 
of a freedman,but the nomination was immediately 
superseded. He was impeached and condemned. 
— Tg C Cl Ceuthd or Cento, son of No. 5, consul 
240, md dictator 213.- 9. lib. a Hero, son of 
No. 5. An account of his descendants is given 
under Nero.-10. App. CL Pulcher, son of No. 
7, aedile 217, fought at Caunae 216, md was 
praetor 215, when he was sent mto Sici y. He was 
consul 212, and died 211 of a wound which he 
received in a battle with Hannibal before Capu^ -y- 
31. App. Cl. Fulcher, son of No. 10, served in 
Greece for some years under Flamininus, Baebius, 
andGlabrio (197—191). He was praetor 187 and 
consul 185, when he gained some advantages over 
the Ingaunian Ligurians. He was sent as anmas- 
sador to Greece 184 and 176. — 13. 
cher, brother of No. 11, curule aedile 189, praetor 
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188 ,and consun84.-13. C. CL |Tilcher, bro- 
ther of Nos. 11 and 12, praetor 180 ^and consul 
177 when he defeated the Istnans and Ligurians. 

He was censor 160 with Ti. SempronmsUracclms 
He died 167.-14. App. CL Cento, aedile 1 / o and 
praetor 175, when he fought with success against 
the Celtiberi in Spain. He ® 

Thessaly (173), Macedonia (l r2), and lllyncum 
riTOV— 15. App. CL Fulcher, son of No. 11, 

‘ consul 143, defeated the Salassi, an Alpine tribe. 

On his return a triumph was refused him ; and when 
one of the tribimes attempted to drag hmi drom 
his car, his daughter Claudia, one ot the Vestal 
Virgins, walked by his side up to the capitol. He 
was censor 136. He gave one of his danghters m 
marriage to Tib. Gracchus, and m 133 with iib. 
and a Oracchns was appointed triumvir for the 
division of the lands. He died shortty after Tib. 
Gracchus. -16. C. Clau^us Juleher curule 
aedile 99, praetor in Sicily 9.>, consul mJ.-. 
—.17. App. Cl. Polcher, consul /9, and after- 
wards governor of Macedonia. -18. App. CL Pul- 
Cher, praetor 89, belonged to Sulla’s party and 
perished in the great battle before Eome h'., ^ 

19 App. CL Ptacher, eldest son of No. io. In 
70 he ser^^ed in Asia under his brother-in-law, 
Lucullus ; in 57 he was praetor, and though he did 
not openly oppose Cicero’s recall from bamshmeut, 
he tacitly abetted the proceedings of his brother 
Publius. In 56 he was propraetor in bardmia; 
and in 54 was consul with L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
when a reconciliation was brought about between 
him and Cicero, through the intervention ot PonW* 

In 53 he went as proconsul to Cilicia, wnicn he 
governed with tyranny and rapacity. ^ In 51 ho 
was succeeded in the government by Cicero, whose 
appointment Appius received with displeasure. Un 
his retux-n to Eome he was impeached by Dolabella, 
but was acquitted. In .50 he was censor with L. 
Piso, and expelled several of Caesar’s friends from 
the senate. On the breaking out of the civil war, 
49, he fled with Pompey from Italy, and died m 

Greece before the battle of Pharsalia. He was an 

augur, and wrote a work on the augural discipline, 
which he dedicated to Cicero. He was also distm- 
guished for his legal and antiquarian know edge. 
— 20. C. Cl. Fulcher, second son of No. 18, was 
a legatus of Caesar, 58, jraetor 56, and propiytor 
in Asia SS. On his return he was aecused ot ex- 
tortion by M. Servilius, who was bribed to drop 
the prosecution. Pie died shortly afterwards.— 
21, P. Cl, Fulcher, usually called Clodius and not 
Claudius, the youngest son of No. 18, the notorious 
enemy of Cicero, and one of the m^ost profligate 
characters of a profligate age. In 70 he served 
under his brother-in-law, L. Lucullus in Asia ; put 
displeased at not being treated by Lucullus with 
the distinction he had expected, he encouraged the 
soldiers to mutiny. He then betook himself to n^s 
other brother-in-law, Q. Marcius Eex, proconsul in 
Cilicia, and was entrusted by him with the com^ 
mand of the fleet. He fell into the hands of the 
pirates, who however dismissed him without ran- 
som, through fear of Pompey. He next went to 
Antioch, and joined the Syrians in making war on 
the Arabians. On his return to Eome in 6a he 
impeached Catiline for extortion in his govermnent 
of Africa, hut was bribed by Catiline to let him 
escape. In 64 he accompanied the propaetor Jm 
! Miirena to Gallia Transalpina, where he resorted 
1 to the most nefarious methods of procuring money. 
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In 62 lie profaned tlie mysteries of the Bona Bea, 
%\diicli were celebrated by the Eoman matrons in 
the house of Caesar, who was then praetor, by en- 
tering the house disguised as a female musician, in 
order to meet Pompeia, Caesar’s wife, with whom | 
he had an intrigue. He wns discovered, and next 
year, 61, when quaestor, was brought to trial, hut 
obtained an acquittal by bribing the judges. He 
had attempted to prove an alibi, but Cicero’s evi- 
dence shewed that Clodius was with him in Rome 
onl}’- 3 hours before he pretended to have been 
at Interamna. Cicero attacked Clodius in the se- 
nate with great vehemence. In order to revenge 
himself upon Cicero, Clodius %vas adopted into a 
plebeian family that he might obtain the formida- 
ble power of a tribune of the plehs. He was tri- 
bune 5<3, and, supported by the triumvirs Caesar, 
Pompey, and Crassus, drove Cicero into exile ; but 
notwithstanding all his efforts he was unable to 
prevent the recall of Cicero in the following year. 
[CiCEEO.] In 56 Clodius was aedile and at- 
tempted to bring his enemy Milo to trial. Each 
had a large gang of gladiators in his pay, and fre- 
quent fights took place in the streets of Rome 
Ix^tween the 2 parties. In 53, when Clodius was 
a candidate for the praetorship, and Milo for the 
consulship, the contests between, them became more 
violent and desperate than ever. At length, on the 
20th of January, 52, Clodius and Milo met, appa- 
rentlj' by accident, on the Appian road near Bovillae. 
An affray ensued between their followers, in which 
Clodius was murdered. The mob was infuriated 
at the death of their favourite ; and such tumults 
followed at the hurial of Clodius, that Pompey was 
appointed sole consul in order to restore order to 
the state. For the proceedings which followed see 
Milo. The second wife of Clodius was the noto- 
rious Fulvia. — 22, App, Cl. Pulcher, the elder 
son of Ko. 20, was one of the accusers of Milo on 
the death of P. Clodius, 52. •— 23, App. CL Pul- 
cher, brother of No. 21, joined his brother in I 
prosecuting Milo. As the two brothers both bore 
the praenomen Appius, it is probable that one of 
them was adopted by their uncle Appius. [No. 
19].— •24. Sex. Clodius, probably a descendant 
of a freedman of the Claudia gens, was a man of 
low condition, and the chief instrument of P. Clo- 
dins in all his acts of violence. On the death of 
the latter in 52, he urged on the people to revenge 
the death of his leader. For his acts of violence 
on this occasion, he was brought to trial, was con- 
demed, and after remaining in exile 8 years, wms 
restored in 44 by M. Antoninus. 

Claudius I., Roman empeiW- a. n. 41 — 54. His 
full name was Tib. Claudius Brusus Nero 
Gerjuanicus. He was the younger son of Brusus, 
the brother of the emperor Tiberius, and of An- 
tonia, and was bom on August 1st, b. c. 10, at 
Lyons in Gaul. In jmuth he was weak and sickly, 
and was neglected and despised by his relatives. 
When he grew up he devoted the greater part of 
his time to literary pursuits, but was not allowed , 
to take any part in public affairs. He had reached 
the age of 50, when he was suddenly raised by the 
soldiers to the imperial throne after the murder of ' 
Caligula. Claudius was not cruel, hut the weak- j 
ness of his character made him the slave of his 
wives and freedmen, and thus led him to consent 
to acts of tyranny which he would never have 
committed of his own accord. He was married 4 
times. At the time of his accession he was married 
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to his 3rd wife, the notorious Yaleria Messalina, 
who governed him for some years, together with 
the. freedmen Narcissus, Pallas, and others. After 
the execution of Messalina, 48, a fate which she 
richly merited, Claudius was still more unfortunate 
in choosing for his wife his niece Agrippina. She 
prevailed upon him to set aside his own son, Bri- 
tannicus, and to adopt her son, Nero, that she 
might secure the succession for the latter. Claudius 
soon after regretted this step, and was in conse- 
quence poisoned by Agrippina, 5 4. —Several public 
works of great utility were executed by Claudius. 
He built, for example, the famous Claiidian aquae- 
duct {Aqua Claudia), the port of Ostia, and the 
emissary by which the water of lake Fuchnis was 
carried into the river Liris. In his reign the 
southern part of Britain was made a Roman pro- 
vince, and Claudius himself went to Britain in 43, 
where he remamed, ho'wever, only a short time, 
leaving the conduct of the war to his generals.-— 
Claudius wrote several historical works, all of 
which have perished. Of these one of the most 
important was a history of Etruria, in the compo- 
sition of which he made use of genuine Etruscan 
sources. 

ClaxuHus 11. (M. Aurelius Claudius, siir- 
named Gothicus), Roman emperor a. d. 268— 
270, was descended from an obscure family in 
Bardania or and his military talents 

rose to distinction under Becius, Valerian, and 
Gallienus. He succeeded to the empire on the 
death of Gallienus (268), and soon after liis acces- 
sion deieated the Alemanni in the N. of Imly. 
Next year he gained a great victory over an im- 
mense host of Goths near Naissus in Bardania, 
and received in consequence the surname Goildcits, 
He died atSirmium in 270, and was succeeded by 
Aurelian. 

ClazoHiena© {at KXa^oix^vat : KAaCojuSnos : Ah- 
lisman), an important city of Asia Minor, and a 
member of the Ionian Bodecapolis, lay on the N. 
coast of the Ionian peninsula, upon the gulf of 
Smyrna. The city was said to have been founded 
by the Colophonians under Paraliis, on the site of 
the later towm of Chytriura, but to have been re- 
moved further E., as a defence against the Per- 
sians, to a small island, which Alexander after- 
wards united to the mainland by a causeway. It 
was one of the weaker members of the Ionian 
league, and was chieiiy peopled, not by lonians, 
but by Cleonaeans and Phliasians. Under the 
Romans it was a free city. It had a considerable 
commerce, and was celebrated for its temple of 
Apollo, Artemis, and Cybele, and still more as the 
birthplace of Anaxagoras. 

Oleander {KKiav^os), 1. Tyrant of Oola, 
reigned 7 years, and was murdered' b.c. 498. He 
was succeeded by his brother Hippocrates, one of 
whose sons was also called Oleander. The latter was 
deposed by Gelon when he seized the government, 
491.— 2. A Lacedaemonian, harmost at By 2 an- 
tium 408, when the Cyrean Greeks returned from 
Asia. — 3. One of Alexander’s officers, was put to 
death by Alexander in Carmania, 325, in conse- 
quence of his oppressive govenmaent in Media. — 
4, A Phrygian slave, and subsequently the profli- 
gate ffivourite and minister of Commodus. In a 
popular tumult, occasioned by a scarcity of com, 
he was tom to death hj’ the mob, 

Cfl^nthes 1. A Stoic, horn at 

A^os in Troas about ia, c. 300. He entered life 
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as a boxer, and had only 4 drachm^ of to 
when he began to study philosophy. He hrst 
placed himseif under Crates, and then under Acm, 
whose disciple he continued for 19 years. In order 
to support himself, he worked all night 
water from gardens; hut as he spent the wMe 
day in philosophical pursuits, and had 

means of support, .^f’^'^The 

Areopagus to account for his way of lining* 
indues were so delighted hy the evidence of in- 
dustry which he produced, that they voted him 10 
minae, though Zeno would not permit hini to accept 
them. He was naturally slow, hut li's 
dustry overcame all difficulties ; and on the toth 
of Zeno in 263, Cleanthes succeeded n® ® “ 
school. He died ahont 220, at th® age of 80 of 
voluntary stan-ation. A hymn of his to Zeus is 
still extant, and contains some striking sentimente. 
Edited hy Stnrz, 1785, and Mersdorf, Lips. lbo5. 

— « 2. An ancient painter of Corinth. 

Clearchus (KAeapx^®)* \ Spartan, distm- 
nuished himself in several important commsinds 
dutin" the latter part of the Peloponnesian war, 
and at the close of it persuaded the Spartans to 
send him as general to Thrace to protect tiie Greeks 
in that quarter against the Thraaans. But having 
lieen recalled by the Ephors, and refusing to obey 
their orders, he was condemned to death. He 
thereupon crossed over to Cyrus, collected for him 
a large force of Greek mercenmes, and mmehed 
with him into Upper Asia, 401, m order to de hrone 
his brother Ai-taxerxes, being the only Gj®®^ 
was aware of the prince’s real object. Afrei the 
battle of Cunaxa and the death of Cyras, Clearchus 
and the other Greek generals were made pnsoners 
hy the treachery of Tissaphemes, and were put to 
death. — 3. A citizen of Heraelea on the Euxine, 
obtained the tyranny of his native town, B. c. dh5, 
by putting himself at the head of the popular 
He^ governed with cnielty, and was assassinated 
353, after a reign of 12 years. He is said to have 
been a pupil both of Plato and of Isocrates. •— . U 
Soli, one of Aristotle’s pupils, author of a number 
of works, none of which are extan^ on a great \;a- 
riety of subjects. *— *4:4 An Athenian poet of the 
new comedy, whose time is unkno^vn. 

Clemens. 1. T. Flayius, cousin of the emperor 
Bomitian, hy whom he was put to death. He ap- 
pears to have been a Chri&tian.— 2. Eomanns, 
bishop of Rome at the end of the first century, 
probably the same as the Clement whom St. I am 
mentions (PIuL iv. 3). He mote 2 epistles m 
Greek to the Corinthian Church, o^w^iich the Jst 
and part of the 2nd arc extant The -na, how- 
ever, is probably not genuine. The Recogmtimes, 
which bear the name of Clement, were not written 
by him. The epistles are printed in the P^res 
IpostoUck of which the most convenient editions 
are hy Jacobson, Oxford, 1838; and by HeMe, 
Tubingen, 1839. — 8. Alexandrinus, so called 
from his long residence at Alexandria, was ardently 
devoted in early life to the study of philosophy, 
which had a great infiuence upon_ his views ot 
Christianity. He embraced Christianity through 
the teaching of Pantaenus at Alexandria was or- 
dained presbyter about A. n. 190, and died, about 
220. Plence he fiourished under the reigns oi 
Severus and Caracalk, 193—217. His 3 principal 
works constitute parts of a whole. In the Horia- 
iory Address to the Greeks {l^yos UpGrpeirriKos, 
&c.) his design was to convince the Heathens and 
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to convert them to Christianity. The Paedagogm 
mai 5 a 7 co 705 ) takes up the new convert at the 
point to which he is supposed to haye^been hron-ht 
bv the hortatory address, and furnishes him with 
rules for the regulation of his conduct. ^ 
maia (^Tpap-ardis) are in 8 books -, the title {btw- 
inatculi patchwork) indicates its miscellaneous 
character. It is rambling and discursive, but con- 
tains much valuable information on many points of 
antiquity, particularly the history ot philosophy. 

The principal information respecting Egyptian 
hieroglyphics is contained m the oth book, ihe 
ohiect of the work was to delineate the perfect 
Christian or Gnostic, after he had been ii^tructed 
bv the Teacher and thus prepared_ by sublime_ spe- 
culations in philosophy 

By Potter, Oxon. 1715, fob 2 vols. ; by Klotz, Lips. 
1830—34, 8vo. 4 vols. 

Cleobis. [Biton.] 

, Oleobhline {K\w€vXiP7i), or Cleobnle (KAeo- 
^odAn), daughter of Cleobiilus of Lin dus, celebrated 
I for her skill in riddles, of which she composed a 
number in hexameter verse ; to her is asciibed a 
well-known one on the subj ect of the y ear : A 

father has 12 children, and each of these 30 
ters, on one side white, and on the other side black, 
and though immortal they all 

Cleokilns iK\e6Sov\os), one of the Seven Sages, 
of Lindus in Rhodes, son of Evagoras, lived about 
B. c. 580. He wrote lyric poems, as well as riddles, 
in verse ; he was said by some to have been the author 
of the riddle on the year, generally attributed to 
his daughter Gleohuliiie. He was greatly distm- 
ffuished for sti’ength and beauty of person. 

Cleochares (KAeox^P^^), ^ Greedc orator of 
Mvrlea in Bithynia, contemporary with the orator 
Bemocharcs and the philosopher Arcesilas, towards 
the close of the 3rd century B. c. 

Cleombrotns {K\e6}x€poTos), 1. bon ot Anax- 
andrides, king of . Sparta, became regent after the 
battle of Thermopylae, B. c. 480, for Plistarchus, 
infant son of Leonidas, but died in the same year, 
and was succeeded in the regency by his son Paii- 
sanias. — 2. I. King of Sparta, son of Pausanms, 
succeeded his brother Agesipolis I., and reigned b. c. 
380—371. He commanded the Spartan troops 
several times against the Thebans, and fell at the 
battle of Leuctra (371), after fighting most bravely. 
—3. n. King of Sparta, son-in-law of Leonidas 
11., in whose place he was naade king by the party 
o£*Agis IV. about 243. On the return of Leonidas, 
Cleombrotns was deposed and banished to Tepa, 
about 240. —4. An Academic philosopher of AhIt 
bracia, said to have killed himself, after reading 
the Phmdon of Plato ; not that lie had any pfter- 
ings to escape from, but that he might exchange 
this life for a better. , 

Cleomedes (KAeo/ivjSijs). 1. Of the island As- 
typalaea, an athlete of gigantic strenph.«p2. A 
Greek mathematician, probably lived in the *ma 

and 3rd centuries of the Christian aera ; the ptMr 
of a Greek treatise in 2 books on the Circular 
Theory of the Heavenly Bodies (KuxAz/efis ©ewplas 
U€red}po}V Bt§Aia Suo), which is still extant. 
It is rather an exposition of the system of the uni- 
verse than of the geometrical principles of astro^my. 
Edited hy Balfour, Burdigal. 1605; "by 
Lugd. Bat. 1820 ; and by Schmidt, Lips. 183-3. 

Cleomenes (Kkeopepysf 1. King 
i son of Anaxandrides, reigned B.c. 520—491. We 
I was a man of an enterprising but wild character. 
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His greatest exploit was liis defeat of the Argives, 
in which 6000 Argive citizens fell ; but the date 
of this event is doubtful. In 510 he commanded 
the forces by ■whose assistance Hippias was driven 
from Athens, and not long after he assisted Isagoras 
and the aristocraticai party, against Clisthenes. 
By bribing the priestess at Delphi, he effected the 
deposition of his colleague Dem aratus, 49L Soon 
afterwards he was seized with madness and killed 
himself. — 2. King of Sparta, son of Cleombrotus 
I., reigned 370— 309 ; but during this long period 
we have no information about him of any im- 
portance. — 3. King of Sparta, son of Leonidas II., 
reigned 236—222. While still young, he married 
Agiatis, the widow of Agis IV. ; and Mowing the 
example of the lat&r, he endeavoured to restore 
the ancient Spartan constitution, and to regenerate 
the Spartan character. He -was endowed with a 
noble mind, strengthened and piiritied by philo- 
sophy, and possessed great energy of purpose. His 
first object was to gain for Sparta her old renowai 
in war ; and for that purpose he attacked the 
Achaeans, and carried on war with the League 
with great success. Having thus gained military 
renown he felt himself sufficiently strong in the 
winter of 226 — 225 to put the Ephors to death 
and restore the ancient constitution. The Achaeans 
now called in the aid of Antigoniis Doson, king of 
Macedonia, and for the next 3 years Cleomenes 
carried on war against their united forces. He 
was at length completely defeated at the battle of 
Sellasia (222), and fled to Egypt, where he was 
kindly received by Ptolemy Euergetes, but on the 
death of that king he was imprisoned by his successor 
Philopator. He escaped from prison, and attempted 
to raise an insurrection, hut finding no one join 
him, he put himself to death, 220. 

Cleomenes. 1. A Greek of Naucratis in Egt^pt, 
appointed by Alexander the Great noniarch of the 
uli’abian district (Va/xos) of Egypt, and receiver of 
the tribute from the districts of Egypt, b. c. 331. 
His rapacity kneuv no bounds, and he collected im- 
mense wealth by his extortions. Alter Alexander’s 
death he was put to death by Ptolemj', who took 
possession of his treasures.— 2. A sculptor, son of 
Apollodorus of Athens, executed the celebrated 
statue of the Verms de Medici, as appears from an 
inscription on the pedestal. He lived between 
B. c. 363 and 146. 

Cl^on (KAeW), son of Cleaenetus, was ori- 
ginally a tanner, and first came forward in public 
as an opponent of Pericles. On the death of tliis 
great man, B. c, 429, Cleon became the favourite 
of the people, and for about 6 years of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war (42o — 422) was the head of the 
party opposed *to peace. Pie is represented by 
Aristophanes as a demagogue of the lowest kind, 
mean, ignorant, cowardly, and venal ; and this 
view of his character is confirmed by Thucydides. 
But much weight cannot be attached to the satire 
of the poet ; and the usual impartiality of the his- 
torian may have been warped by the sentence of 
Iris banishment, if it be true, as has been conjec- 
tured with great probability, that it was through 
Cleon that Thucydides was sent into exile, Cleon 
may be considered as the representative of the 
middle classes of Athens, and by his ready, though 
somewhat coarse, elocpience, gained great influence 
over them. In 427 he strongly advocated in the 
assembly that the Mytilenaeans should be put to 
death. In 424 he obtained Ms greatest glory by 
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-taking prisoners, the , Spartans : in .the island of 
Sphacteria, and bringing them in safety to Athens. 
Puffed up by this success, he obhiined the com- 
mand of an Athenian army, to oppose Binsidas in 
Thrace ; but he was defeated by Brasidas, under 
the walls of Amphipolis, and fell in the battle, 422, 

— The chief attack of Aristophanes upon Cleon 
was in the Kniglds (424), in which Cleon figures 
as an actual dramatis persona, and, in default of 
an artificer bold enough to make the mask, was re- 
presented by the poet himself with his face smeared 
with wine lees. 

Cleonae (KAewi^at ; 1. An ancient 

town in Argolis, on the road from Corinth to Argos, 
on a river of the same name which flows into the 
Corinthian gulf, and at the foot of Mt. Apesas ; 
said to have been built by Cleones, son of Pelops. 

— 2. A town in the peninsula Athos in Chalcidice. 

— 3. Hyampolis. 

Gleoaymiis (KAecSw^os). 1 An Athenian, fre- 
quently attacked by Aristophanes as a pestilent 
demagogue.— 2. A Spartan, son of Sphodiias, 
imrcli beloved by Archidamus, the son of Agesi- 
laiis: he fell at Leuctra, B. c. 371.— *3. Younger 
son of Cleomenes I L, king of Sparta, was excluded 
from tlie throne on his father’s death, 309, in con- 
sequence of his violent and tyrannical temper. In 
303 he crossed over to Italy to assist the Taren- 
tines against the Lucanians. He afterwards ■^vith- 
drew from Italy, and seized Corcyra ; and in 272 
he invited Pyrrhus to attempt the conquest of 
Sparta, [Ackot.atus.] 

Cleopatra (KAeoTrdrpa). 1, (Myth.) Daughter 
of Idas and Marpessa, and wife of Meleager, is 
said to have hanged herself after her husband’s 
; death, or to have died of grief. Her real name 
I •was Alcyone. — 2. (Hist.) Niece of Attains, mar- 
ried Philip, B. c. 337, on whose murder she was 
put to death by Olympias. — 3. Daughter of Philip) 
and Olympias, and sister of Alexander the Great, 
married Alexander, king of Epirus, 336. It was 
at the celebration of her nuptials that Philip was 
murdered. Her husband died 326. After the 
death of her brother she was sought "in marriage by 
several of his generals, and at length promised to 
marry Ptolemy ; but iiaving attempted to escape 
from Sardis, where she had been kept for years in 
a sort of honourable captivity, she was assassinated 
by Antigoniis.— 4. Daughter of Autiochus III. 
the Great, married Ptolemy V, Epiphanes, 193.— 
5. Daughter of Ptolemy V. Epiphanes and No. 4, 
married her brother Ptolemy VI. Philometor, and 
on his death, 146, her other brother Ptolemy VI. 
Physcon. She was soon afterwards divorced by 
Physcon, and fled into Syria. — 6. Daughter of 
Ptolemy VI. Philometor and of No. 5, married 
first Alexander Balas (150), the S^Tian usiu’per, 
and on his death Demetrius Nicator. During the 
captivity of the latter in Parthia, jealous of the con- 
nexion which he there formed with Ehodogune, 
the Parthian princess, she married Antiochus VIL 
Sidetes, his brother, and also murdered Demetrius 
on his return. She likewise murdered Seleucus, her 
son by Nicator, who on his father’s death assumed 
the government without her consent. Her other 
son by Nicator, Antiochus VIII. Grypus, suc- 
ceeded to the throne (125) through her influence ; 
and he compelled her to drink the poison which 
she had prepared for him also. [Antiochus VIII.J 
She had a son by Sidetes, Antiochus IX., sur- 
named Cyziceaus.— 7. Another daughter of Pto- 
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hmy YI. PMIometor and No. 5, married her uncle 
Physcon, when the latter divorced her mother. On 
the death of Physcon she reigned in conjunction with 
her elder son, Ptolemy VIII. Lathyras, and then 
in conjunction with her younger son Alexander. 
She was put to death hy the latter in 89. —S. 
Daughter ot Ptolemy Physcon and No. 7, married 
first her brother Ptolemy YIII. Lathyrus, and next 
Aiitiochiis IX. Cy 2 icenus, She was put to death 
hv Tryphaena, her own sister, wife of Antiochus 
Grypiis.«->9. Usually called Selene, another daugh- 
ter of Ptolemy Physcon, married 1st her brother 
Lathyrus (on her sister No. 8 being divorced), 2dly 
Antiochus XI. Epiphanes, and Srdly Antiochus X. 
Eusehes. «—* 10. Daughter of Ptolemy VI II. Lathy- 
xus, usually called Berenice. [Berenice, No. 4.] 
">«» H. Eldest daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, «^le- 
brated for her beauty and fascination, was 17 at 
the death of her father {51), who appointed her 
lieir of his kingdom in conjunction vdth her younger 
brother, Ptolemy, whom she was to marry. She 
was expelled from the throne by Pothinus and 
Achillas, his guardians. She retreated into Syria, 
and there collected an army with which she wp 
preparing to enter Egypt, when Caesar arrived in 
Egypt in pursuit ofForapey, 47. Pier charms 
gained for her the support of Caesar, who replaced 
her on the throne in conjunction with her brother. 
This led to the Alexandrine war, in the com'se of 
which young Ptolemy perished. Cleopatra thus 
obtained tlie undivided rule. She was, however, 
associated by Caesar with another brother of the 
same name, and still quite a child, to whom she 
was also nominally married. She had a son by 
Caesar, called Caesarion, and she afterwards 
followed him to Borne, where she appears to have 
been at the time of his death, 44. She then re- 
turned to Egypt, and in 41 she met Antony in 
Cilicia, She was now in her 28th year, ^and in 
the perfection of matured beauty, which, in eon- 
junetioii with hex talents and eloquence, completely ’ 
won the heart of Antony, who henceforth appears 
as her devoted lover and slave. He returned with 
her to Egypt, but was obliged to leave her for a short 
time, in order to marry Octavia, the sister of Au- 
gustus. Bat Octavia was never able to gain his 
affections ; he soon deserted his wife and returned 
to Cleopatra, upon whom he conferred the most ex- 
travagant titles and honours. In the war between 
Octavian and Antony, Cleopatra accompanied her 
lover, and was present at the battle of Actium (3i), 
in the midst of which she retreated with her fleet, 
and thus hastened the loss of the day. She fled 
to Alexandria, where she was joined by Antony. 
Seeing Antony’s fortunes desperate, she entered 
into negotiations with Augustus, and promised to 
make away with Antony. She fled to a mauso- 
leum she had built, and then caused a report of lier 
death to be spread. Antony, resolving not to sur- 
vive her, stabbed himself, and ^vas drawn up into 
the mausoleum, where he died in her arms. She 
then tried to gain the love of Augustus, but her 
charms failed in softening his colder heart. Seeing 
that he determined to carry her captive to Rome, 
she put an end to her own Iffe, either hy the poison 
of an asp, or hy a poisoned comb, the former suppo- 
sition being adopted by most writers. She died in 
the 39th year of her age (e. c. 30), and with her 
ended the dynasty of the Ptolemies in Egypt, which 
was now made a Roman province.— 12 . Daughter 
of Antony and No. 11, born with her twin brother 
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Alexander in 40, along with whom she was carried 
to Rome after the death of her parents. Augustus 
mamed her to Juba, king of Niimidia. — IS. A 
daughter of Mithridates, married Tigranes, king 
ofAmienia. 

Cleopatris. [Arsinoe, No. 6.J 

Cleophon {Kk€ 0 (pwv)^ an Athenian demagogue, 
of obscure, and, according to Aristophanes, of 
Thracian origin, vehemently opposed peace with 
Sparta in the latter end of the Peloponnesian, war. 
During the siege of Athens by Lysander, b.c. 404, 
he was brought to trial hy the aristocratical party, 
and was condemned and put to death. 

Cleostratus (KAedo-Tparos), an astronomer of 
Tenedos, said to have introduced the division of 
the Zodiac into signs, probably lived between b. a 
548 and 432. 

Clevnm, alsoCrlevum and CSrlebOB ((xlmicesfei^^ 
a Roman colony in Britain. 

Glides (a! KAeJSes: 0. S* Jndre}, “the Keys,” 
a promontory on the N. E. of Cyprus, with 2 islands 
of the same name lying off it. 

Climax (KA?/Aa|: AHer), the name applied to 
the W. termination of the Taurus range, which 
extends along the W. coast of the Famphylian Gulf, 
N. of Phaselis in Lycia. Alexander made a mad 
between it and the sea. There were other moun- 
tains of the same name in Asia and Africa. 

Climberrum. [Auscl] 

Clinias (Kketvlas), 1. Father of the famous 
Alcibiades, fought at Artemisium b. c. 480, in a 
ship btiilt and manned at his own expense ; he fell 
447, at the battle of Coronea.— 2. A younger bro- 
ther of the fomous Alcibiades.— 3. Father of Ara- 
tiis of Sicyon, was murdered by Abantidas, who 
seized the 2G4. — 4 . A Pythagorean phi- 

losopher, of Tarentum, a contemporary and friend 
I of Plato. 

Clio. [Musae.] 

Ciisthenes (KAcicrdeVTjs). 1. Tyrant of Sicyon. 
In B. c. 595, he aided the Amphictyons in the 
sacred war against Cirrha, which ended, after 1 0 
years, in the destruction of the guilty city. He 
also engaged in war with Argos. His death cannot 
be placed earlier than 582, in which year he won 
the victory in the chariot-race at the Pythian games. 
His daughter Agarista was given in marriage to 
Mcgacles the Alcmaeonid. — 2. An Athenian, son 
of Megacles and Agarista, and grandson of No. 1, 
appears as the head of the Alcmaeonid clan on the 
banishment of the Pisistratidae. Finding, however, 
that lie could not cope with his political rival Isa- 
goras except through the aid of the commons, he 
set himself to increase the power of the latter. 
The principal change which he introduced was the 
abolition of the 4 ancient tribes and the establish- 
ment of 10 new ones in their stead, b. c. 510. He 
is also said to have instituted ostracism. Isagoraa 
and his party called in the aid of the Spartans, 
but Clisthenes and his friends eventually tri- 
umphed. —3. An Athenian, whose foppery and 
effeminate profligacy brought him under the lash 
of Aristophanes. 

Ciitarehus (KKelrapxos), 1. Tyrant of Eretria ia 
Euboea, was supported by Philip against the Athe- 
nians, blit was expelled from Eretria by Phocion, 
B. c. 341. — 2. Son of the historian Dinon, accom- 
panied Alexander the Great in his Asiatic expedi- 
tion, and wrote a history of it. This work was- 
deficient in veracity and inflated in style, but ap- 
pears nevertheless to have been much read. 
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CHtemum or Cliterma (Cliteriiiniis), a town 
of tlic Frentani, in the territory of Larinum. 

Ciitom^clms (KAeiTti/^aXos), a Carthaginian hy 
hirtb, and called Hasdmhal in his own langnage, 
came to Athens in the 40th year of his age, and 
there studied under Carneades, on whose death he 
hecame the head of the New Academy, e. c. 129. 
Of his works, which amounted to 400 hooks, only 
a few titles are preserved. His main object in 
writing them was to make kno-\\ii the philosophy 
of his Biaster Carneades. When Carthage was 
taken in 146, he wrote a work to console his nn- 
fortunate coiintrj’'men. 

Clitor or Clitontim (KM^rcop ; KAeii-^pms: nr. 

Ru.), a town in the N. of Arcadia on a 
river of the same name, a tributary of the Aroanius : 
there was a fountain in the neighhonrhood, the 
waters of which ?ii*e said to liave given to persons 
who drank of them a dislike for wine. (Oy. 3fet, 
XV. a*22.) 

Clitnmnxis (Cliiu7n72o), a small river in Umbria, 
springs from a beautiful rock in a grove of cypress- 
trees, where was a sanctuary of the god Clitumnus, 
and falls into the Tinia, a trilmtary of the Tiber. 

Clitns (KAelros or KAeiTor). 1. Son of Bar- 
dylis, king of Illyria, defeated by Alexander the 
Great, b. c. 335.- 2. A Macedonian, one of Alex- 
ander’s generals and friends, surnamed the Black 
(MeAas). He saved Alexander’s life at the battle 
of Granicus, 334. In 328 he was slain by Alex- 
ander at a banquet, when both parties were heated 
with wine, and Glitus had provoked the king’s 
resentment by insolent language. Alexander was 
inconsolable at his friend’s death. — 3. Another of 
Alexander’s officers, surnamed the White (Aeoxds) 
to distinguish him from the ahcn'e. -—4. An officer 
who commanded the Macedonian fleet for Antipater 
in the Lamian war, 323, and defeated the Athenian 
fleet. In 321, he obtained from Antipater the sa- 
trapy of Lydia, from which he was expelled by 
Antigomis, 319. He afterwards commanded the , 
fleet of Polysperchon, and was at first successful, i 
but his ships were subsequently destroyed by An- 
tigonns, and he was killed on shore, 318. 

€loacina or Cluacina, the Purifier ” (from i 
cha7-e or cluere, “ to wash ” or “ purify ”), a surname j 
of Venus at Rome. 

Clodins, another form of the name Claudius^ just i 
as we find both caudcx and codcx^ claustrum and 
clostrum^ cauda and coda, [Claudius.] 

Ciodius Albinns. [Albixtjs.] 

Clodins Macer. [Macee.] 

Cloelia, a Roman virgin, one of the hostages 
given to Porsena, is said to have escaped from the 
Etruscan camp, and to have swum across the Tiber 
to Home. She was sent back by the Homans to 
Porsena, who was so struck with her gallant deed, 
that he not only set her at liberty, but allowed her 
to take with her a part of the hostages. Porsena 
also rewarded her with a horse adorned with 
splendid trappings, and the Romans 'with the statue 
of a female on horseback, whicb was erected in the 
Sacred Way. 

Cloelia or Clnilia Gens, of Alban origin, said 
to have been received among the patricians on the 
destruction of Alba. A few of its members with 
the sm-name Siculus obtained the consulship in the 
early years of the republic. 

Clonas (KAoySs), a poet, and one of the earliest 
musicians of Greece, either an Arcadian, or a 
Boeotian, probably lived about b. c. 620. 
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Cloniiis (KA^j’ios),. leader of the Boeotians in 
the war against Trov, slain bv Agenor. ■ 

Clota Aestuarium {Fritk ^of^Cbjde), on the W. 
coast of Scotland. 

Cloths.^ [Moieae.] 

Cijentius Habitus, A., of Larimiin, accused in 
E. c. 74 his own step-father, Statius Albius Oppia- 
nicus, of having attempted to procure his death hy 
poison. Oppianicus wns condemned, and it was 
generally believed that the judges had been bribed 
by Cluentius. In 66, Chtentius w\is himself ac- 
cused by young Oppianicus, son of Statius Albius 
who had died in the interval, of 3 distinct acts of 
poisoning. He was defended by Cicero in the 
oration still extant. 

Clunia (Eil on a hill between Cof'una del Cmie 
and Pe7inalba de Castro),, a town of the Arevacae 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, and a Roman colony. 

Ciiipea or Cl;^ea. [Aspis.] 

Clusium (Clusmus; CkrasiX one of the most 
powerful of the 12 Etruscan cities, situated on an 
eminence above the river Clanis, and S- W. of the 
Lacus ClTisinus (L, di CMusi), It was more an- 
ciently called Gamers or Gamars, whence we may 
conclude that it was founded by the Umbrian race 
of the Camertes. . It was the royal residence of 
Porsena, and in its neighbourhood was the cele- 
brated sepulchre of this king in the form of a labj^- 
rinthjof which such marvellous accounts have come 
down to us. (Diet, of Ant. art. Lahyri7itJim.) Sub- 
sequently Clusium was in alliance with the Romans, 
by whom it was regarded as a bulwark against the 
Gauls. Its siege by the Gauls, b. c. 391, led, as 
is well known, to the capture of Rome itself by the 
Gauls. Clusium probably became a Roman colony, 
since Pliny speaks of Cliisini Veteres et Novi. In 
its neighbourhood were cold baths. (Bor. Idp, i. 
15. 9.) 

Glflsltis (Ciiiese)^ a river in Cisalpine Gaul, a 
tributary of the Olliiis, fonning the boundary be- 
tween the Cenomani and Insubres. 

Clidviiis, a family of Campanian origin, of which, 
the most important person was M. Gluvi'a.s Rufus, 
consul suffectus a.d. 45, and governor of Spain under 
' Galba, a. d. 69, on whose death he espoused the 
cause of Vitellius. He was an historian, and "wrote 
an account of the times of Nero, Galha, Otho, and 
Vitellius. 

Cl;^ene (KXvu.eu7i), 1. Daughter of Oceanus 
and Tethys, and wife of lapetus, to whom she bore 
Atlas, Prometheus, and others.— 2. Daughter of 
Iphis or Minyas, wife of Phylacus or Cejffialus, to 
whom she bore Iphiclus and Alcimede. According 
to Hesiod and others she was the mother of Phae- 
ton by Helios.— 3. A relative of Menelaus and a 
companion of Helena, with whom she was carried 
off by Paris. 

dytaemnestra (KKvraiiirhffrpd)^ daughter of 
Tyndareus and Leda, sister of Castor, and half- 
sister of Pollux and Helena. She was married to 
Agamemnon, During her husband’s abs^tice at 
Troy she lived in adultery ■with Aegisthus, and 
on his return to Mycenae she murdered him with 
the help of Aegisthus. [Agamemnon.] She was 
subsequently put to death hy her son Orestes, -who 
thus avenged the murder of his father. For de- 
tails see Orbstes. 

Guemis (Ki^Plus’), a range of mountains on the 
frontiers of Phocis and Locris, from which the N. 
Lotsriaas were called Epicnemidii. A branch of 
these mounlams runs out into the sea, forming the 
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promontorv Cnemides (Kj^^wiSes), with a town o£ 
tlie same name upon it, opposite the promontory 

Cenaeiim in Euboea. ^ 

Cneph or Cniiphus (KPov<pip, an 

Ej^vptian divinity, worshipped m the form ot a ser- 
T>cSit and rerarded as the creator of the world. 

^ C^dns or (jmdus (KviSos: KnSms : Hu. at 
Cape Krio), a celebrated city of Asm Minor, on the 
promontory of Triopium on the coast ot 
a Lacedaemonian colony, and the chief city of the 
Dorian Hexapolis. It was built partly on tie 
mamland and pai-tly on an island joined to the 
coast hv a causeway, and had two^ harbours. I 
had a considerable commerce ; and it was resorted 
to -fay travellers from all parts of 
■world, tliat they might see the statue of 
bv Praxiteles, which stood m her temple hrae. 
The city possessed also temples of Ap^lo and Po- 
seidon. The great naval defeat of Pisander hy 
Conon (b. c. 394) took place off Cnidus. Among 
■ the eelehrated natives of the city 'vere Otesms 
Eudoxus, Sostetus, and Agatharcides._ ^ 
to have been also called, at an early period, Ti^op^ 
from its founder Triopas,and, m later ti^s, Stad < . 

Cuosus or enosus, subsequently toossns or 
Gaossus (Kvoicro's, TpaxrSs, Kvwffcrds, Vvuacrds ■ 
Ky^irios, KvftSo-a-ioj : Makro TeiBo), im ancient 
town of Crete, and the capital of king Minos, was 
situated in a fertile coiintiy on the river CaMytus 
(which was originally tne name of the town), at a 
short distance from the N. coast. It 'Xf ^ “ 
earlv time colonized by Dorians, and from it Dorian 
institutions spread over the island. Its pniver was 
weakened hy the growing importance of Gortyn 
and Cydonia ; and these towns, when uniteik were 
more than a match for Cnossus. Cnossits is iie- 
quently mentioned by the poets in consequence ot 
its connection with Minos, Ariadne, the Minotaur, 
and the Labyrinth ; and the adjective Cnossius is 
fi’eqiiently used as equivaleut to Cretan. ^ 

Cobus or Cohibus (Kw§os), a river of Asia, 
flowing from the Caucasus into the E. side ot the 

^'cScIius (Kw/eaXos), a mythical king of Sicily, 
^vho kindly received Daedalus on his flight from 
Crete, and with the assistance of his daughters 
put Minos to death, when the latter came m 
pursuit of Daedalus, 

Cocceius Nerva. [Nerva.] ^ 

Coche (Kw'?)* a city on the Tigris, near Cte- 

^^^CockthLum or Cociutum {Pttnta di Stih\ a 
promontory on the S. E. of Bruttium in Italy, with 

a town of the same name upon it. ^ . 

Codes, Horatius, that is, Horatms the one- 
eyed « a hero of the old Eonmn lays, is said to 
have defended the Suhlician bridge along wiA Sp. 
Lartius and T. Henninius against the whole Etrus- 
can arinv under Porsena, while the Romans broke 
down the bridge behind them. When the work 
was nearly finished, Horatms sent back his 2 com- 
panions. As soon as the bridge was quite destroyed, 
he plunged into the stream and swam across to the 
city in safety amid the arrows of the enemy. Xne 
state raised a statue to his honour, which was 
placed in the coraitium, and allowed him as muen. 
land as he could plough round in one da}^ Poly- 
bius relates that Ploratius defended the bridge 
alone, and perished in the river. . . . ^ , 

Cocossates, a people in Aquitama m Craui, 
mentioned along with the Tarhelii. 
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Cocylium (KokvKlou ), an Aeolian city in Mysia, 
whose inhabitants (KoKuAlraO are ^mentioned by 
Xenophon ; but wliich was abandoned before Pliny s. 

time. ' . . ' . , , 

Gocytus (Kookutos), a river in Epirus, a tn- 
biitary of tbe Acberon. Like the Aclieron the 
Gocytus was supposed to be connected with the 
lower world, and hence came to be described as a 
river in the lower world. Homer (Od. x, olo) 
makes the Cocytiis a tributary of the fetyx ; but 
Virgil vi. 295) represents the Acheron as 

flowing into the Gocytus. , 

Oodanus Sinus, the S. W. part of the Baltic, 
whence the Danish islands are called Codanonia. 
Codomannus. [Darius.] ^ ■ , 

Codrus (KSBpos). 1. Son of Melanthus, and 
last king of Athens. When the Dorians invaued 
Attica from Peloponnesus (about B.c. lObfl ac- 
cording to mythical chronology), an oracle declared, 
that they should be victorious if the life of the 
Attic king was spared. Codrus thereupon re- 
solved to sacrifice himself for his country. He 
entered the camp of the enemy in disguise, com- 
menced quarrelling with the soldiers, and was slain 
in the dispute. When the Dorians discovered the 
death of the Attic king, they returned home.* 
Tradition adds, that as no one was thought ivorthy 
to succeed such a patriotic king, the kingly dignity 
was abolished, and Medon, son of Codrus, was 
appointed arch on for life instead,— 2. A Roman 
poet, ridiculed hy Virgil. Juvenal also speaks of 
a wretched poet of the same name. The name is 
probably fictitious, and appears to have been ap- 
plied by the Roman poets to those poetasters who 
minoyed other people by reading their productions 

Coela (toi Koika r^s ’BvSoias)^ the Hollows of 
Euboea,” the WL coast of Euboea, between the 
promontories Caphareusand Chersonesus, very dan- 
gerous to ships: here a part of the Persian fleet 
was wrecked, b. c. 480. ^ 

Coele (KoiKri), an Attic demus belonging to the 
tribe Hippothoontis, a little way beyond the Me- 
litian gate at Athens ; here Chnon and Thucydides 

w^ere buried. rr • n 

Coeles^ia (if KotAij ISupia, i. e. Hoflow^ S^/rta), 
was the name given, after the Macedonian con- 
quest, to the great valle.}' {El-Bukaa)^ between the 
two ranges of M, Lebanon (Libaniis and Anti- 
Libanus), in the S. of Syria, bordering upon Phoe- 
nicia on the W. and Palestine on the S. In the 
, wars between the Ptolemies and the^ Seleiicidae, 
i the name was applied to the whole of the &. por- 
^ tion of Syria, which became subject for some time 
to the kings of Egypt ; but, under the Romans, 
when Phoenicia and Judaea were made distinct 
provinces, the name of Coelesyria was confined io 
Coelesyria proper together with the district^ E. ot 
Anti-Libamis, abour Damascus, and a portion of 
Palc.stine E. of the Jordan ; and this is the most 
usual meaning of the term. Under the later em- 
perors, it was considered as a part of Phoenicia, 
and was called Phoenice Libanesia. Tlie country 
was for the most part fertile, especially the E, dis- 
trict about the river Chrysanhoas : the valley of 
Coelesyria proper was watered by the Leontes. 
The inhabitants were a mixt people of Syrians, 
Phoenicians, and Greeks, called Syrophoenicians 

Coeletae or Coelaletae, a people of Thrace, di- 
vided into Majores and Minores, in the district 
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Oosietica, "between tlie Hebrus and the gulf cf ^ 
jMelas. ' 

Coeiins. [Caelius.] , ' ^ ^ ; 

Coelossa (KolAwtrffa), a mountain in tlie Sicv- 
oninn territory, near Phlius,aii offshoot of the Ar- 
cadian mountain Cyllene. 

Coelus (KoiXhs hifiw) or Coela (KotAa), a sea- 
port town in the Thracian Chersonese, near which 
was the cr%a, or the grave of . Hecuba. 

[Cynossema.] , , 

Goenus (Ko2yo 5 ), son-in-law of Parmenion, one 
of the ablest generals of Alexander the Great, died 
on the Hyphasis, b. c. 327. 

Coeayra (KoiVupa), a place in the island Thasos, 
opposite Saniothrace. 

Coes (K£o??s), of Mytilene, dissuaded Darius 
Hystaspisjin his Scythian expedition, from breaking 
up his bridge of boats over the Danube. For this 
good counsS he was rewarded by Darius with the 
tyranny of Mytilene. On the breaking out of the 
Ionian revolt, B. c. 503, he was stoned to death by 
the Mytileiiaeans. 

Colapis (KoKojrp in Dion Cass. : Kulpa)^ a river 
in Pannonia, flows into the Savus : on it dwelt the 
Coiapiani. 

Colchis (KoAx^^: KoAxos), a country of Asia, 
hounded on the W. by the Euxine, on the N. by 
tlie Caucasus, on the E. by Iberia; on the S. and 
SAV. the boundaries “were somewhat indefinite, and 
were often considered to extend as far as Trapezus 
(Trehtzond). The land of Colchis (or Aea), and 
its river Phasis are famous in the Greek niytho- 
logj*. [Argonautae.] The name of Colchis is 
first mentioned by Aeschylus and Pindar. The 
historical acquaintance of the Greeks -with the 
country may be ascribed to the commerce of the 
hlilesians. It was a very fertile country, and 
yielded timber, pitch, hemp, ffax, and wax, as 
articles of commerce; hut it was most famous for 
its manufactures of linen, on account of which, and 
of certain physical resemblances, Herodotus sup- 
posed the Colcliians to have been a colony from 
Egypt. The land v,’as governed by its native 
princes, until Mitliridates Eupator made it subject 
to tlie kingdom of Pontus. After the Mithridatic 
war, it was overrun by the Romans, but they did 
not subdue it till the time of Trajan. Under the 
later emperors the country was called Lazica, from 
the name of one of its principal tribes, the Lazi. 

Colias (KwAiccs), a promontory on the W. coast 
of Attica, 20 stadia S. of Phalerum, with a temple 
of Aphrodite, where some of the Persian ships 
were cast after the battle of Salamis. Colias is 
usually identified with the cape called the Three 
Towers (Tp€?s Uvpyoi)., but it ought to be placed 
S.E. near^A^ios KocrfMcts. 

Collatia (Coliatmus). 1. {CcisieIlaccio\ a Sa- 
bine town in Latium, near the right bank of the 
Anio, taken by Tarquinius Priscus.— •2, A town 
in Apulia, only mentioned under the empire. 

Coliatmus, D, Tarqumius, son of Egerius, and 
nephew of Tarquinius Priscus, derived the surname 
Coilatinus from the town Collatia, of which his 
father had been appointed governor. He was mar- 
ried to Lucretia, and it was the rape of the latter 
by Sex. Tarquinius that led to the dethronement 
of Tarquinius Siiperhtis. Coilatinus and L. Junius 
Brutus W'ere the iirst consuls ; but as the people 
could not endure the rale of any of the hated race 
of the Tarquins, Coilatinus resigned his oiffee and 
retired from Borne to Lavinium. 
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GolHua Porta. [Roma.} y 
Collytus (KoAXurds*, also KoAi/rTds: KoAAu- 
reus), a demus in Attica, belonging to tho' tribe 
Aegeis, was included within the walls of Athens, 
and formed one of the districts into which the city 
was divided ; it was the demus of Plato and the 
residence of Timon the misanthrope. 

Colonae ^(KoAcowt), a small town, in the Troad, 
mentioned in Greek liistciy, but destroyed before 
the time of Pliny. 

Colonia Agrippina or Agrippinensis {Cologne 
on the Rhine), originally the chief town of the 
Ubii, and called Opypidwn or Civitas UUonim^ was 
a place of small importance till a. d. 31, when a 
Roman colony tvas planted in the town by the em- 
peror Claudius, at the instigation of his wife Agrip- 
pina, who was born here, and from whom it derived 
its new name. Its inhabitants received the jus 
Italicum. It soon became a large and flourishing 
cit}’', and was the capital of Lower Germany. At 
Cologne there are still several Roman remains, an 
ancient gate, with the inscription O. C,A. A, i. e. 
Colonia Claudia Augusta Agrippinensis^ the foimda- 
tions of the Roman walls, &c, 

Colonia Equestris. [Noyiobunum.] 

Colonus (KoAwyd^: KoKwv^vs ■‘Vi'r’ris^ -ndrris'), 
a demus of Attica, belonging to the tribe Aegeis, 
afterwards to the tribe Antiochis, 1 0 stadia, or a 
little more than a mile N.W. of Athens ; near the 
Academy, lying on and round a hill ; celebrated 
for a temple of Poseidon (hence called KoXauhs 
‘TiTTreios), a grove of the Eumenides, and the tomb 
of Oedipus. Sophocles, who was a native of this 
demus, has described the scenery and religious as- 
sociations of the spot, in his Oedipus Coloneiis. — 
There was a hill at Athens called Colonus Agoraeus 
{KoKavhs 6 ayopalos). 

ColopMn (Koho^eSv : Zilh^ Rii.), one cf the 1*2 
Ionian cities of Asia Minor, was said to liave been 
founded by Mopsus, a grandson of Tiresias. It stood 
about 2 miles from the coast, on the river Halesiis, 
•which "was lamous for the coldness of its •water, 
between Lebedus and Ephesus, 1*20 stadia (12 
geog. miles) from the former and 70 stadia (7 g.m.) 
from the latter : its harbour was called Notiiim. 
It was one of the most powerful members of the 
Ionian confederacy, possessing a considerable fleet 
and excellent cavaliy; liut it suffered greatly in 
war, being taken at different times by the Lydians, 
the Persians, Lysimachus, and the Cilician pirates. 
It was made a free city by the Romans after their 
war with Antioclius the Great. Besides claiming 
to be the birth-place of Homer, Colophon was the 
native city of Mimnermus, Hermesianax, and Ni- 
cander. It was also celebrated for the oracle of 
Apollo Clariiis in its neighbourhood. [Clarus.] 
Colossae (KoAocrcra/, aft. KoAdccraz ; KoAocro*^- 
ws, Strab., KoAoo-o-aeds, N. T. ; Klmnas^ Ro.), a 
city of Great Phrj'gia on the river Lycus, once of 
great importance, but so reduced by the rise of the 
neighbouring cities of Laodicea and Hierapolis, 
that the later geographers do not even mention it, 
and it might have been forgotten but for its place 
in the early history of the Christian Church* In 
the middle ages it was called and hence 

the modem name of the village on its site. 

Colotes (KoAcsJttjs). 1 Of Lampsacus, a hearer 
of Epicurus, against whom Plutarch wrote 2 of his 
works,— 2. A sculptor of Faros, flourished b. a 
444, and assisted Phidias in executing the colossus 
of Zeus at Olympia. 
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Ooiumella, L. Junius Moderatus, a native of 
Gades in Spain, and a contemporary of Seneca. We 
Lave no particulars of his life ; it appears, from his 
own account, that at some period of his life, he 
visited Syria and Cilicia ; hut Rome appears -to have 
been liis ordinary residence. He wrote a work 
upon agriculture {De Re Rustica)^ in 1*2 books, 
■which is still extant. It treats not only of agri- 
culture proper, hut of the cultivation of the vine 
and the olive, of gardening, of rearing cattle, of 
bees, &c. The 10th book, "which treats of garden- 
ing, is composed in dactylic hexameters, and forms 
a sort of supplement to the Georgies. There is 
also extant a work De Arlorihus, in one hook. The 
style of Columella is easy and ornate. The best 
edition of his works is by Schneider, in the ScHp- 
iorcs Rei Rusticae^4c. vols. Ovo., Lips. 1704. 

Colunmae Kereulis. [Abyla; Calpe.]^ 

Coluthus (JL6KovQo$)^ a Greek epic poet of Ly- 
copolis in Egypt, lived at the beginning of the Gth 
century of our era. He is the author of an extinct 
poem on The Rape of Helen” ('EAeVrys apiray{]% 
consisting of 392 hexameter lines. Edited by 
Rckker, Berl. 1816, and Schaefer, Lips. 1825. 

ColyttUS. [CoLLYTUS.] 

Comana (Kopava). h C. Pontica (Gmiinik, 
Rn.), a flourishing city of Pontus, upon the river 
Iris, celebrated for its temple of Artemis Taurica, 
the foundation of which tradition ascribed to 
Orestes. The high-priests of this temple took 
rank next after the king, and their domain Avas 
increased by Pompey after the Mithridatic war.— 
2. Cappadociae, or C. Chryse (Bosfan)y lay in a 
narrow valley of the Anti-Taurus, in Cataonia, 
and was also celebrated for a temple of Artemis 
Taurica, the foundation of Avhich was likewise 
ascribed by tradition to Orestes. 

Gomhrea (KeS^gpeta), a to\ra in the Macedonian 
district of Crossaea. 

ComiTiXTim., a town in Saranium, destroyed by 
the Romans in the Samnite wars. i 

Conim^geiLa (Koixpayrivi]), the K. E.-mo3t dis- 
trict of Syria, was bounded on the E. and S. E. by 
the Euphrates, on the N. and N.W. by the Tau- 
rus, and on the S. by Cyrrhestice. It formed a 
part of the Greek kingdom of Syria, after the fall 
of which it maintained its independence under a 
race of kings who appear to have been a branch of 
the family of the Seleucidae, and was not united 
to the Roman empire till the reign of Vespasian, 
Under Constantine, if not earlier, it was made a 
part of Cyrrhestice. The district was remarkable 
for its fertility. 

ComiDitLS, king of the Atrebates, was advanced 
to that dignity by Caesar, -who had great confidence 
in him. He Avas sent by Caesar to Britain to ac- 
company the ambassadors of the British states on 
their return to their natiAre country, but he Avas 
cast into chains by tbe Britons, and was not re- 
leased till the Britons had been defeated by Caesar, 
and found it expedient to sue for peace. In b. c. 
32 he joined the other Gauls in their great revolt 
against the Romans, and continued in arms even 
after the capture of Alesia. 

Commodns, L. Ceionius, was adopted by Ha- 
drian, A. 2 x 136, Avhen he took the name of L. 
Aexius Veeus Caesae. His health Avas weak ; 
ho died on the 1st of January, 138, and was in- 
terred in the mausoleum of Hadrian. His son L. 
Aurelius Veras was the colleague of Antoninus 
Pius in the empire. [Verus.J 
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Cojnmodus, L. Aurelius, Roman emperor, a. d. 
180 — 192, son of M. Aurelius and the younger 
Faustina, Avas born at LanuA'ium, 1G3, and Avas 
thus scarcely 20, Avhen he succeeded to the em- 
pire. He Avas an unworthy son of a noble father. 
Notwithstanding tlie great care which his father 
had bestOAA^ed upon his edneation, he turned out 
one of the most sanguinary and licentious tyrants 
that eAmr disgraced a throne. It urns after the 
suppression of the plot against his life, Avhicli had 
been organised by lus sister Luciila, 183, that 
he first gave uncontrolled sway to his ferocious 
temper. He resigned the government to Amrions 
favourites avIio followed each other in rapid sneces- 
sion (Perennis, Oleander, Laetus, and Eelectus), 
and abandoned himself without interruption to the 
most shameless debaucherj*'. But he was at the 
same time the slave of the most childish Amnity, 
and sought to gain popular applause by fighting as 
a gladiator, and sleAv many thousands of Avild 
beasts in the amphitheatre Avith bow and spear. 
Inconsequence of these exploits he assumed the 
name of Hercnles, and demanded that he should 
be worshipped as that god, 191. In the following 
year his concubine Marcia found on his tablets, 
while he aa^s asleep, that she Avas doomed to perish 
along with Laetus and Eclectiis and other leading 
men in the state. She forth Avith administered 
poison to him, but as its operation Avas slow. Nar- 
cissus, a celebrated athlete, was introduced, and 
by him Commodus Avas strangled, Dec. 31st, 192. 

Comnena. [Anna Comnena.] 

ComplutTim, a town of the Carpetani in His- 
pania Tarraconensis, betAveen Segovia and Bilbilis. 

Compsa (Compsfinus : Coriza), a tOAvn of the 
Hirpini in Samnimn,near the sources of the Aufidus. 

Comnni (Comensis: <7o7no), a toAATi in Gallia 
Cisalpina, at the S. extremity of the W. branch of 
the Lacus Larius (Z. di Como), It was originally 
a town of the Insubrian Gauls, and ‘AA'as colonized 
by Pompeius Strabo, by Cornelius Scipio, and by 
Julius Caesar, Caesar settled there 6000 colonists, 
among Avhom Avere 500 distinguished Greek fa- 
milies; and this new population so greatly exceeded 
the number of the old inhabitants, that the tOAA'n 
was called Novum Comum,, a name, hoAA''eA-'er, 
which it did not retain. Comiim aa^s celebrated 
for its iron-manufactories : it was the birthplace of 
the younger Pliny, 

Comus, the god. of festive mirth and joy, is re- 
presented as a Avinged youth. 

Concordia, a Roman goddess, the personification 
of concord, had several temples at Rome, The 
earliest was built by Camiilus in commemoration 
of the reconciliation betAA'een the patricians and 
plebeians, after the enactment of the Licinian roga- 
tions, B. c. 367. In this temple the senate fre- 
quently met. Concordia is represented on coins as 
a matron, holding in her left hand a cornucopia, 
and in her right either an olive branch or a patera. 

Condate, the name of many Celtic towns, said 
to be equivalent in meaning to Confiuentes, i, e. tbe 
union of two riAmrs. 

Condrusi, a German people in Gallia Belgica, 
the dependents of tlie Treviri, dAvelt betAveen the 
Eburones and the Treviri in the district of Coiidros 
on the Maas and Ourthe. 

Confiuentes (Cohknz), a town in Germany at 
the confiiience of the Moselle and the Rhine. 

Gonisalns (KovicraKo^)^ a deity worshipped at 
Athens along with Friapus. 
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Conon (K6vaiv). 1. A distinguislied Atlieniau 
general, held seyeral important commands in the 
latter part of the Peloponnesian war. After the 
defeat of the Athenians by Lysander at Aegos 
Potami (b. c. 405), Conon, was one of the 
generals, escaped wnth 8 ships, and took refuge 
with E'vagoras in Cyprus, 'where he remained for 
some years. He was subsequently appointed to 
the cominand of the Persian fleet along -with Phar- 
nabazus, and in this capacity was able to render 
the most effectual service to his native country. In 
304 he gained a decisive victory over Pisander, 
the Spartan admiral, off Cnidus. After clearing 
the Aegean of the Spartans, he returned to Athena 
in 303, and commenced restoring the long walls 
and the fortifleations of Piraeus. When the Spar- 
tans opened their negotiations with Tiribazus,^the 
Persian satrap, Conon, ’^vas sent by the Athenians 
to counteract the intrigues of Antalcidas, but was 
thrown into prison by Tiribaziis. According to 
some accounts, he was sent into the interior of 
Asia, and tliere put to death. But according to 
tlie most probable account, he escaped to Cyprus, 
where he died. —2. Son of Timotheiis, grandson 
of the preceding, lived about 318. — 3. Of Samos, 
a distinguished mathematician and astronomer, 
lived in the time of the Ptolemies Pliiladelphus 
and Eiiergetes (b.c. 283 — 222), and was the friend 
of Ai’chimecles, who praises him in the highest 
terms. None of his works are preserved — 4. A 
grammarian of the age of Augustus, author of a 
work entitled Ai7?77^cr€is, a collection of 50 narra- 
tives relating to the mythical and heroic period. 
An epitome of the work is preserved by Photius. 

Conopa (Ku>yuiTt(x • K<av(aTrevs — tririfis — ‘jraios), 
a village in Aetolia on the Acheloiis, enlarged by 
Arsinoe, wife of Ptolemy II., and called after her 
name. 

Consentes 2)ii, the 12 Etruscan gods wbo formed 
the council of Jupiter. They consisted of 0 male 
and 6 female divinities : we do not know the names 
of all of them, but it is certain that Juno, Minerva, 
Summanus, Yulcan, Saturn, and Mars were among 
them. 

Consentia (Consentmus : €oscnxa\ chief town 
of the Bruttii on the river Cratliis ; here Alaric died. 

P. Consentius, a Homan grammarian, probably 
flourished in the 5tli centur}- of the Christian era, 
and is the author of 2 extant grammatical works, 
one published in the Collection of grammarians by 
Putschius, Hanov. 1 605 (jDe Dualiis PaHihus Ora- 
tioiiis. Nomine et Verho\ and the other hv Buttinan, 
Berol. 1817. 

C. Considius Bongus, propraetor in Africa, left 
liis province shortly biiforc the breaking out of the 
civil war b. c. 49, entrusting the government to Q. 
Ligarius. He returned to Africa soon afterwards, 
and held Adrumetum for the l^ompeian party. 
After the defeat of the Pompeians at Thapsus, he 
attempted to fly into Mauretania, but was miir- 
dei'ed by the Gaetulians. 

Constans, youngest of the 3 sons of Constantine 
the Great and Fausta, received after his father’s 
death (a. d. 337) lilyricum, Italy, and Africa as 
his share of the empire. After successfully resist- 
ing his brother Constantine, who was slain in in- 
vading his territory (340), Constans became master 
of the whole West. His weak and profligate cha- 
racter rendered him an object of contempt, and he 
was slain in 350 by the soldiers of the usurper 
Macsnentjus. 
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■ Gonstantia. 1.. 'Daughter of Constantins Clihj- 
nis and half-sister of Constantine the Great mar- 
ried ^toLicinius, the colleague of Constantine in tlie 
empire. —• 2. Daughter of Constantius II. and 
grand-daughter of Gonstantiiie the Great, marrii'd 
the emperor Gratifin. 

Constautia, the nanis of several cities, all of 
which are either of little consequenev, or Letter 
known hy other names. 1. In Cvrrns, named 
after Constantius [SALA:\ris]. 2. In Phot'uicia, 
after the same [Antahadcs]. 3. In Palestnuv 
the port of Gaza, named after the sister of Con- 
stantine the Great, and also called hlagiuna. 4. 
In Mesopotamia. [Antoninopolis.] 

Constantina, daughter of Constantine tlie Great 
and Fausta, married to Hannibalianus, and after 
the death of the latter to Gallus Caesar. 
Gonstantina, the city. [Girt a.] 

Goustantinopolis {KmvorTavrivQv ttoAzs: Om- 
built on the site of the ancient Byzam- 
TiUM by Constantine the Great, wlio called it after 
his own name and made' it tlie caiutal of the 
Homan empire. It was solemnly consecrated 
A. p. 330. It was built in imitation of Home. 
Thus it covered 7 hills, was divided into 1 4 regiones, 
and was adorned with various buildings in imita- 
tion of the capital of the Western world. Its 
extreme length was about 3 Homan miles ; and its 
walls included eventually a circumference of 13 or 
3 4 Homan miles. It continued the capital of the 
Roman empire in the E. till its capture by the 
Turks in 1453. An account of its topograpliy and 
history does not flill within the scope of the present 
work. 

Constantimis. 1. 1. Surnamed the Great,'’ Ro" 

: man emperor, a. n. 306 — 337, eldest son of the em-. 
peror Constantius Ghiorus and Helena, was horn a. p, 
272, at Naissus (Nissajf a town in upper Moesia. 
He was early trained to arms, and served with 
great distinction under Galerius in the Persian 
war. Galerius became jealous of him and detained 
him for some time in the E,; but Constantine at 
last contrived to join his father in Gaul just in 
time to accompany him to Britain on liis expedition 
against the Piets, 306. His father died at York 
in the same year, and Constantine laid claim to a 
share of the empire. Galerius, who dreaded a 
I struggle with the brave legions of the West, ac- 
! knowledged Constantine as master of the countries 
; beyond the Alps, but with the title of Caesar only 
, The commencement of Constantine’s reign, however, 
is placed in this year, though he did not receive 
the title of Augustus till 308. Constantine took 
I up his residence at Treviri (TVdmes), where the 
I remains of his palace are still extant. He governed 
with justice and fimness, beloved by his subjects, 
and feared by the neighbouring barbarians. It 
was not long however before, he became involved 
in war with his rivals in the empire. In the same 
year that he had been acknowledged Caesar (306), 
Maxentius, the son of Maximian, had seized the 
imperial power at Home. Constantine entered into 
a close alliance with Maxentius by marrying his 
sister Fausta. But in 310 Maximka formed a 
plot against Constantine, and was put to death by 
his son-in-law at Massilia. Maxentius resented 
the death of his father, and began to make prepa- 
rations to attack Constantine in Gaul. Constantine 
anticipafeed his movements, and invaded Italy at 
the head of a large army. The struggle was brought 
to a- dose by the defeat of Maxentius at the village 
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of Saxa Bnbra near Romo, October 27tli, 312. 
Maxentius tried to escape over the Milvian bridge 
into Rome, bat perished in the river. It was in 
this campaign that Constantine is said to have 
been converted to Christianity. On bis march from 
the N. to Rome, either at Autim in Gaul, or near 
Aiidernach on the Rhine, or at Verona, he is said to 
have seen in the sky a luminous cross with the 
inscription cV rovr<f viica^ By this. Conquer; 
and on the night before the last and decisive battle 
with Maxentius, a vision is said to have appeared 
to Constantine in his sleep, bidding him inscribe 
the shields of his soldiers with the sacred monogram 
of the name of Christ. The tale of the cross seems 
to have grown out of that of the vision, and even 
the latter is not entitled to credit. It was Con- 
Btantine’s interest to gain the affections of his 
numerous Christian subjects in his struggle with 
his rivals ; and it w^as probably only self-interest 
which led him at first to adopt Christianity. But 
whether sincere or not in his conversion, his con- 
duct did little credit to the religion which he 
professed. The miracle of his conversion "was com- 
memorated by the imperial standard of the Lahcmmi^ 
at the summit of which was the monogram of the 
name of Christ. Constantine, by his victory over 
Maxentius, became the sole master of the IV. 
Meantime important events took place in the E. 
On the death of Galerius in 311, Licinius and 
Maximimis had divided the East between them; 
but in 313 a wmr broke out between them, Maxi- 
min was defeated, and died at Tarsus. Tims there 
were only two emperors left, Licinius in the E. and 
Constantine in the W-; and between them also war 
broke out in 314, although Licinius had married ; 
in the preceding year Constantin, the sister of 
Constantine. Licinius was defeated at Cibalis in ; 
Pannonia and afterwards at Adrianople. Peace ; 
was then concluded on condition that Licinius 
should resign to Constantine Tllyricum, Macedonia, 
and Achaia, 314. This peace continued undis- 
turbed for 9 years, during which time Constantine 
was frequently engaged in ■wmr with the harharians 
on the Danube and the Rhine. In these wars his 
son Crispus greatly distinguished himself. In 3*23 
the war between Constantine and Licinius wvas 
renewed- Licinius was again defeated in 2 great 
battles, first near Adrianople, and again at Chal- 
cedon. He surrendered himself to Constantine 
on condition of having his life spared, but he 
w^as shortly afterwards put to death at Thes- 
salonica by order of Constantine. Constantine 
was now sole master of the empire. He resolved 
to remove the seat of empire to Byzantium, 
which he called after his own name Constan- 
tinople, or the city of Constantine. The new 
city was solemnly dedicated in 330. Constantine 
reigned in peace for t|ie remainder of his life. In 
3*25 he supported the orthodox bishops at the great 
Christian council of Nicaca (Nice), which con- 
demned the Arian doctrine by adopting the word 
5!J.oovcnov, In 3*24 he put to death his eldest son 
Crispus on a charge of treason, the trutli of which 
however seems very doubtful. He died in May, 
337, and was baptized shortly before his death by 
Eusebius. His three sons Constantine,, Constant! us 
and Constans succeeded him in the empire.*— 2, II, 
Roman emperor, 337 — 340, eldest of the 3 sons of 
Constantine the Great, by Fausta, received Gaul, 
Britain, Spain, and part of Africa at his father’s 
death. Dissatisfied with his share of the empire, 
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he made war upon his yoniiger brother Constans, 
who governed Italy, but was defeated and slain 
near Aqiiileia. *— 3. An usurper, who assumed the 
purple in Britain in the reign of Arcadius and 
Honorius, 407. He also obtained possession of 
Gaul and Spain, and took up his residence in the 
fonner country. He reigned 4 years, but was 
defeated in 41 1 by Constaiitius, the general of Ho- 
norius, was taken *prisoner and carried to Ravenna, 
•where he was put to death. — 4. Constantine is 
likewise the namie of many of the later emperors 
of Constantinople. Of these Constantine VO. 
Porphyrogenitus, who reigned 911 — 959, was cele- 
brated for” his literary works, many of which have 
come down to us, 

Constantins. 1. 1. Surnamed Chlorns, “the 
pale,” Roman emperor, a. d. 305-30(), was the son 
of Eutropius, a noble Darclanian, and of Claudia, 
daughter of Crispus, brother of Claudius II. He 
was one of the two Caesars appointed by Maxi- 
mian and Diocletian in 292, and received tlie go- 
vernment of Britain, Gaul, and Spain with Treviri 
(Trh:es) as his residence. At the same time he 
married Theodora, the daughter of the wife of 
Maximian, divorcing for that purpose his wife 
Helena. As Caesar he rendered the empire im- 
portant services. His fii'st effort was to reunite 
Britain to the empire, which after the murder of 
Carausius \vas governed by Allectiis. After a 
struggle of 3 years (293-- 296) with Allectus, 
Constantins established liis authorit^i" in Britain. 
He was equally successful against the Alemanni, 
■whom he defeated with great loss. Upon the ab- 
dication of Diocletian and Maximian, in 305, Con- 
stantins aud Galerius became the Augusti. Con- 
stantins died 15 months afterwards (July, 306) at 
Eboracum (York) in Britain, on an expedition 
against the Piets, in winch he was accompanied by 
his son Constantine, afterwards the Great, who suc- 
ceeded him in his share of the government. — 2. 
II. Roman emperor, 337 — 3(51, third son of Con- 
.stantine the Great by his second wife Fausta. On 
the death of his father in 337, he received the 
E. as his share of the empire. Upon his accession 
he became involved in a serious war with the Per- 
sians, which was carried on ■with a few interrup- 
tions during the greater part of his reign. Tin’s 
•war prevented him from taking any part in the 
struggle between bis brothers Constontine and 
Constans, which ended in the defeat and death of 
the fonner, and the accession of the latter to the 
sole empire of the W., 340. After the death of 
Constans in 350, Constantins marched into the W. 
in order to oppose Magnentius and Vetranio, both 
of whom had assumed the purple. Vetranio sub- 
mitted to Constantins, and Magnentius was finally 
crushed in 353. Thus the whole empire again became 
subject to one ruler. In 354 Constantins put to death 
his cousin Gallus, whom he had left in command 
of the E, -while he marched against the usurpers 
in the W. In 355 Constantins made Julian, the 
brother of Gallus, Caesar, and sent him into Gaul 
to oppose the barbarians. In 360 Julian was pro- 
claimed Augustus by the soldiers at Paris. Con- 
stantius prepared for war and set out for Europe, 
but died on his march in Cilicia, 361. He was suc- 
ceeded by Julian.— 3, HI. Emperor of tbeWest 
(a. D. 421), a distinguished general of Plonorius. 
He defeated the usurper Constantine in 411, and 
also fought successfully against the barbarians. He 
was rewarded for these services with the band of 
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Placidia, tlie sister of Honorius. In 421 lie was 
dedared xingnstiis bj Honoriiis, but died in tbe 
7th raonth of his reign. 

ConSTls, an ancient Roman divinitr, %vlio was 
identified by some in later times with Neptune. 
Hence Livy (i. 0) calls him Neptimus Eguestris. 
He was regarded by some as the god of secret de- 
liberations, but he wms most probably a god of the 
lower W'orld. Respecting his festival of the Con- 
stmiia^ see of Ant. s. v.' 

Gontrebia, one of the chief towns of the Celti- 
beri in Hispania Tarraconensis, S. E. of Saragossa. 

Oonvenae, a people in Aquitania near the Py- 
renees and on both sides of the Gammna, a mixed 
race which had served under Sertorius, and were 
settled in Aquitania by Pompey. The^y possessed 
the Jus Latii. Their chief town tvas Liigdiiiiiim 
(SL BeHrand de Comminges\ situated on a solitary 
rock : in its neighbourhood were celebrated warm 
baths. Aquae Convenarum (Bagnires). 

Copae (Kcairai : KccTraiei/s : nr. Topogim), an an- 
cient town in Boeotia on the N. side of the lake 
Copais, which derived its name from this place. It 
was originally situated on an island in the lake, 
which island w'as subsequently connected with the 
mainland by a mole. 

Copais (KwTrats KlijLvr}), a lake in Boeotia, and 
the largest lake in Greece, formed chiefly by the 
river Cephisus, the waters of which are emptied 
into the Eiiboean sea by several subterraneous 
canals, called Katahoilira by the modem Greeks. 
The lake was originally called CepMsis, under 
which name it occurs in Homer, and subsequently 
different parts of it were called after the towns 
situated on it, Haliartiis, Orchomenus, Onchestus, 
Copae, &c. ; but the name Copais eventually became 
the most common, because near Copae the vvaters 
of the lake are the deepest and are never dried up. 
In the summer the greater part of the lake is dry, 
and becomes a green meadow, in which cattle are 
pastured. The eels of this lake were much prized 
in antiqtiity, and they retain their celebrity in 
modem times. 

Cophenor, Cophes (Kco<f>')V, Arrian., K<a(pf}$ 
Strab. Cahill)^ the only grand tributary river which 
hows into the Indus from the W. It ivas the 
bounclar}’- between India and Ariana. 

C. Coponius, praetor b. c- 49, fouglit on the side 
of Pompey; he was proscribed by the triumvirs in 
4.3, but his wife obtained his pardon from Antony 
by the sacrifice of her honour. 

Goprates (KoTrpdrTjs: Ahal), a river of Su- 
siana, flowing from the N. into the Pasitigris on 
its W. side. 

Gopreus (Korrpevs), son of Pclops, w^ho after 
murdering Iphitus, fled from Elis to Mycenae, 
%vliere he was purified by Eiir 5 ’'stlieus, 

Coptos (KotttJs : Ab/?, Ru.), a city of the The- 
hais or Upper Egypt, lay a little to the E, of the 
Nile, some distance below” Thebes. Under the 
Ptolemies, it w'as the central point of the commerce 
with Arabia and India, by ■way of Berenice and 
Myos-Hormos. It was destroyed by Diocletian, 
but again became a considerable place. The neigh- 
bourhood was celebrated for its emeralds and other 
precious stones, and produced also a light wine. 

Cora ( Coranus : Con), an ancient town in Latium 
in the Volscian mountains, S.E. of Velitrae, said 
to have been founded by the Argive Corax. At 
Cori there are remains of Cyclopian -walls and of; 
an ancient temple. i 
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Coracesiam (Kopafc^crwP' : Al^n/a), a very strouf^ 
city of Cilicia Aspera, on the borders of Famphyli?^ 
standing upon a steep rock, and possessing a good 
harbour. It was the only place in Cilicia which 
opposed a successful resistance to Alexander, and, 
after its strength had been tried more than once in 
the w'ars of the Seleucidae, it became at last the 
head-quarters of the CiUcian pirates, and was taken 
by Pompey, 

Corassiae (Kopacro-Lai), a group of small islands 
in the Icarian sea, S.W. of Icaria. They must not 
he confounded, as they often are, with the islands 
Corseae or Corsiae (Ki^p<reai or Kdpa-cai), off the 
Ionian coast and opposite the promontory Ampelos 
in Samos. 

Corax (Kdpa^% a Sicilian rhetorician, -who ac- 
quired so much influence over the citizens by his 
oratorical powers, that he became the leading man 
in S^^racuse, after the expulsion of Thrasyhulus, 
B. c. 467. He wrote the earliest work on the art 
of rhetoric, and his treatise (entitled Tc'xrn) was 
celebrated in antiquity. 

Corhulo, Cn. Domitms, a distinguished general 
under Claudius and Nero. In A. n. 47 he carried 
on wur in Germany with success, but his fame 
rests chiefly upon his glorious campaigns against 
the Parthians in the reign of Nero. Thoxigh be- 
loved by the anny he continued faithful to Nero, 
but his only reward -was death. Nero, who had 
become jealous of his fame and influence, invited 
him to Corinth. As soon as he landed at Cen- 
cbreae,he was informed that orders had been issued 
for his deaths whereupon he plunged his sword into 
his breast, exclaiming, “ Well deserved!” 

Corc;^a (Kdp/evpa, later KSpKvpa : KepxvpaTos : 
Corfu from the Byzantine Kopv(pci>), an island in 
the Ionian sea, off the coast of Epirns, about 30 
miles in length, but of very unequal breadth. It 
is generally mountainous, but possesses many 
fertile vallies. Its two chief towns were Corcyra, 
the modern town of Corfu, in the middle of the E. 
coast, and Cassiope, N. of the former. The ancients 
universalty regarded this island as the Homeric 
Scheria where the enterprising and sea- 

loving Phaoacians dwelt, govewred by their king 
Alcinous. The island is said to have also borne 
the name of Brepane (Ap^itdvri) or the ‘‘ Sickle ” 
in ancient times. About b. c. 700 it was colonised 
by the Corinthians under Chersicrates, one of the 
Bacchiadae, \vho drove out the Liburnians, who 
■were then inhabiting the island. It soon became 
rich and powerful by its extensive commexne; it 
founded many colonies on the opposite coast, Epi- 
damnus, Apollonia, Leucas, Anactoriiim; and it 
exercised such influence in the Ionian and Adriatic 
seas as to become a formidable rival to Corinth. 
Thus the txvo states early became involved in xvar, 
and about b, c. 664 a battle "xvas fought between 
their fleets, -which is memorable as the most ancient 
sea-fight on record. At a later period Corcyra by 
invoking the aid of Athens against the Corinthians 
became one of the proximate causes of the Pelo- 
ponnesian xvar,43I. Shortly afterwards her power 
declined in consequence of civil dissensions, in 
which both the aristocrat! cal and popular parties 
were guilty of the most horrible atrocities against 
each other. At last it became subject to the 
Romans with the rest of Greece. — Corfu is at 
present one of the 7 Ionian islands under the pro- 
tection of Great Britain and the seat of government 

Corcyra' Kigra {Curxola^ m Slavonic Karhir) 
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nn island off the coast of Illjdcum, snmamed tHe 

Black,’'’ on accrant of its numerous forests, to 
disthigiiisli it from the more celebrated Corcyra. 
It contained a Greek town of the same name 
founded by Cnidos. 

Cordiib'a {Cordova)^ one of the largest cities in 
Spain, and the capital of Baetica, on the right bank 
of the Baetis ; made a Roman colony B,c. 15*2, 
and received the surname Patricia, because some 
Roman patricians settled there; taken by Caesar in 
45 because it sided with the Pompeians; birthplace 
of the two Senecas and of Lucan. In the middle 
ages it was the capital of the kingdom of the 
IMours, but is now a decaying place with 55,000 
inhabitants. 

Corduene. [Gordyexe.] 

Cordns, Cremiitins, a Roman historian under 
Augustus and Tiberius, was accused in A. n. 25 
of having pniised Brutus and denominated Cassius 

the last of the Romans.” As the emperor had 
determined upon his death, he put an end to his 
own life by starvation. His works were condemned 
to be burnt, but some copies were preserved by his 
daughter Marcia and by his friends. 

Core (Kop??), the Maiden, a name by which 
Persephone is often called. [Persephone,] ^ 

Coressus (KSpecraos). 1. A lofty mounUin in 
Ionia, 40 stadia (4 geog. miles) from Ephesus, 
with a pjlace of the same name at its £00^—2. A 
town in the island of Ceos.. 

Coressns. [Ceos.] 

Corfmum (Corfiniensis), chief town of the Pe~ 
ligni in Samniiim, not far from the Aternus, strongly 
fortified, and memorable as the place which the 
Italians in the Social war destined to be the new 
capital of Italy in place of Rome, on which account 
it was called Italica, 

C^Triima {K6pivya\ a Greek poetess, of Tanagra 
in Boeotia, sometimes called the Theban on account 
of her long residence in Thehes. She flourished 
about B. a 490, and w-as a contemporary of Pindar, 
whom she is said to have instructed, and over whom 
she gained a victory at the puhlic games at Thehes. 
Her poems were written in the Aeolic dialect. 
They were collected in 5 books, and were chiefly 
lyrical. Only a few fragments have been pre- 
served. 

Corinthiacus Isthmus KopivQov\ often 

called simply the Isthmus, lay between the Co- 
rinthian and Saronic gulfs, and connected the Pelo- 
ponnesus with the mainland or Hellas proper. In 
its narrowest part it was 40 stadia or 5 Roman, 
miles across : here was the temple of Poseidon and 
the Isthmian games were celebrated : and here also 
was the Diolcos {AioXnas)^ or road by which ships 
were dragged across from the bay of Schoenus 
to the harbour of Lechaeum. Four unsuccessful 
attempts were made to dig a canal across the Isth- 
mus, namely, by Demetrius Poliorcetes, Julius 
Caesar, Caligula, and Nero. 

Corinthians Sinus (KopivBumhs or KoptVdms 
HoX'jros: G. of Lepanto\ the gulf between the N. 
of Greece and Peloponnesus, begins, according to 
some, at the mouth of the Achelous in Aetolia and 
the promontory Araxiis in Acliaia, according to 
others, at the straits between Khium and Antir- 
rhium. In early times it was called the Grissaean 
Gulf {KpLutraLOs koXitos), and its eastern part the 
Alcyonian Sea (ri ’AXkvovIs 3-dA,acr<ra). 

Connthus (Kopivdos: KopivSios), called in Ho- 
mer Ephyra (’E<pup7?), a city on the above-men- 
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tioned Isthmus. Its territory, called Corinthia 
(Kopfi/dta), embraced the greater part of the Isth- 
mus with the adjacent part of the Peloponnesus: 
it was bounded N. by Megans and the Corinthian 
gulf, S. by ArgoHs, W. by Sicyonia and Phliasia, 
and E. by the Saronic gulf. In the N. and S. the 
country is moimtainoiis, but in the centre it is a 
plain with a solitary and steep mountain rising 
from it, the Acrocorlnthus (A/cpo/copiv0os), 1000 
feet in height, which served as the citadel of Co- 
rinth. The city itself was built on the N. side of 
this mountain ; and the walls, wliich inchided the 
Acrocorinthus, were 80 stadia in circumference. 
It had 2 harbours, Cencheeae on the E. or Sa- 
ronic gulf, and Lechaeum on the W. or Crissaean 
gulf. Its favourable position between two seas, the 
difficulty of carrying goods round Peloponnesus, 
mid the facility with which they could he trans- 
ported across the Isthmus, raised Corinth in ver}” 
early times to great commercial prosperity, and 
made it the emporium of the trade between Europe 
and Asia. Its navy was numerous and powerful. 
At Corinth the first triremes were built, and the 
first sea-fight on record was between tbe Corinthi- 
ans and their colonists the Corcyraeans. Its great- 
ness at an early period is attested by numerous 
colonies, Ambracia, Corcyra, Apollonia, Potidaea, 
&c. It was adorned with magnificent buildings, 
and in no other city of Greece, except Athens, were 
the fine arts prosecuted with so much vigour and 
success. Its commerce brought great wealth to its 
inhabitants; but with their wealth, they became 
luxurious and licentious. Thus the worship of 
Aphrodite (Venus) prevailed in this citj’", and in 
her temples a vast number of courtezans was main- 
tained. — Corinth was originally inhabited by the 
Aeolic race. Here ruled the Aeolic Sisyphus and 
his descendants. On the conquest of Pelopomiesus 
by the Dorians, the royal power passed into the 
hands of the Heraclid Aletes. The conquering 
Dorians became the ruling class, and the Aeolian 
inhabitants subject to them. After Aletes and his 
descendants had reigned for 5 generations, royalty 
was abolished ; and in its stead was established an 
oligarchical form of government, confined to the 
powerful family of the Bacchiadae. This family 
was expelled b. c. 655 by Cypselus, who became 
tyrant and reigned 30 years- He was succeeded. 
625, by his son Perianbee, who reigned 40 years. 
On the death of the latter, 585, his nephew Psam- 
metichiis reigned for 3 years, and on his fall in 
581, the government again became an aristocracy. 
In the Peloponnesian war Corinth was one of the 
bitterest enemies of Athens. In 346 Timopimnes 
attempted to make himself master of the city, but 
he was slain by his brother Timoleon. It main- 
tained its independence till the time of the Mace- 
donian supremacy, when its citadel was garrisoned 
b}'’ Macedonian troops. This garrison was ex- 
pelled by Aratus in 243, whereupon Corinth joined 
the Achaean league, to which it continued to be- 
long, till it was taken and destroyed in 146 by L. 
Mummius, the Roman consul, who treated it in 
the must barbarous manner. Its inhabitants were 
sold as slaves ; its works of art, which were not 
destroyed by the Roman soldiery, were conveyed 
to Rome ; its buildings were razed to the ground ; 
and thus was destroyed the iicmm totius Chaeciae, 
as Cicero calls the city. For a century it lay in 
ruins ; only the buildings on the Acropolis and a 
few temples remained standing. In 46 it was 
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rebuilt by Caesar, who peopled it witb a colony of 
veterans and descendants of freedmen. It was 
now called Colonia Julia Cormthus; it became 
the capital of the Roman province of Acbaia, and 
soon recovered much of its ancient prosperity, but 
at the same time it became noted for its fonner 
licentiousness, as we see from St, Paul’s epistles to 
the inhabitants. ■— The site of Corinth is indicated 
by 7 Doric columns, which are the only remains of 
the ancient city. 

Oonolanns, the hero of one of the most beautiful 
of the early Roman legends. His original name 
was C. or Cn. 3farchis^ and he received the sur- 
name Coriolaniis from tlie heroism he displayed at 
the capture of the Volscian town of CorioH. His 
haughty bearing towards the commons excited their 
fear and dislike, and when he was a candidate for 
tile consulship, they refused to elect him. After 
this, "when there ivas a famine in the city, and a 
Greek prince sent corn from Sicily, Coriolanus ad- 
vised that it should not be distributed to the com- 
mons, unless they gave up their tribunes. For this 
he was impeached and condemned to exile, b. c. 
491, He now took refuge among the Volscians, 
and promised to assist them in wmr against the 
Romans. Attiiis Tullius, the king of the Vols- 
cians, appointed Coriolanus general of the Volscian 
armjn Coriolanus took many towns, and advanced 
unresisted till he came to the /ossa Cluilta, or 
Cluilian dyke close to Rome, 480. Here he en- 
camped, and the Romans in alarm sent to him 
embassy after embassy, consisting of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the state. But he w’-ould listen 
to none of them. At length the noblest matrons 
of Rome, headed by Veturia, the mother of Corio- 
lanus, and Volumnia his wife, with his 2 little 
cliiidren, came to his tent. His mother’s reproaches, 
and the tears of his wife and the other matrons, 
bent his purpose. He led back his army, and 
Tived in exile among the Volscians till his death ; 
though other traditions relate that he was killed 
by the Volscians on his return to their country". 

Gorioli (Coriolanus), a town in Latiiim, capital 
of the Volsci, from the capture of which in B. c. 
493, C. Marcius obtained the surname of Corio- 
lanus. 

Cormasa (Kopgacra), an inland town of Pam- 
phylia, or of Pisidia, taken by the consul Manlius. 

Cornelia. 1. One of the noble women at Rome, 
guilty of poisoning the leading men of the state, 
B. c. 331. —-2. Elder daughter of P. Scipio Afri- 
canus the elder, married to P. Scipio Kasica. *— 
3. Younger sister of Ko. 2, married to Ti. Sem- 
pronius Gracchus, censor 169, was by him the 
mother of the twm tribunes Tiberius and Cains. 
She was virtuous and accomplished, and united in 
her person the severe virtues of the old Roman ! 
matron, with the superior knowledge and refine- 
ment -which then began to prevail in the higher 
classes at Rome. She superintended with the 
greatest aire the education of her sons, whom she 
survived. She was almost idolized by the people, 
who erected a statue to her, with the inscription, 
Cornelia, mother op the Gracchi.— « 4. 
Daughter of L. Cinna, married to C. Caesar, after- 
wards dictator. She bore him his daughter Julia, 
and died in his quaestorship, 68.-5. Daughter of | 
Metellus Scipio, married first to P. Crassus, the 
son of the triumvir, who perished in the expedi- 
tion against the Parthians, 53. Next year she 
Jnariied Pompey the Great, hy whom she was 
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tenderly loved. She accompanied Pompey to 
Egypt after the battle of Pharsalia, and saw" him 
murdered. She afterwards returned to Rome, and 
received from Caesar the ashes of her husband, 
which she preserved on his Alban estate. 

Comej^ Orestilla. [Orestilla.] 

ComeRa Gens, the most distinguished of all 
the Roman gentes. All its great families helonged 
to the patrician order. The names of the patrician 
families are Arvina, Cethegus, Cinna, Cos- 
sus, Dolabella, Lentulus, Maluginensis, 
MaMMULA, iviERULA, RuFlNUS, SciPIO, SlSEN- 
NA, and Sulla. The names of the plebeian fami- 
lies are Balbus and Gallcs, and we also find 
various cognomens, as CHRysoeoNus, &c. given 
to freedmen of this gens. 

Cornelius Nepos. [Nepos.] 

Coraicfilum (Cornicuhlnus), a town in Latiiim 
in the mountains N. of Tibur, token and destroyed 
by Tarquinius Priscus, and celebrated as the isi- 
dence of the parents of Servius Tullius. 

Comificius. 1. Q., a friend of Cicero, was tri- 
bune of the plebs, B. c. 69, and one of Cicero's 
competitors for the consulship in 64. When the 
Catiiinarian conspirators were arrested, Cethegus 
was committed to his care.— 2, son of No. 1. 
In the civil war (48) he was quaestor of Caesar, 
who sent him into Illyricum with the title of 
propraetor: he reduced this province to obedience. 
In 45 he was appointed by Caesar governor 
of Syria, and in 44 governor of the province of 
Old Africa, where he was at the time of Caesar’s 
I death. He maintained this province for the 
senate, but on the establishment of the triumvirate 
was defeated and slain In battle by T. Sextius. 
Comificius was well versed in literature. Many 
have attributed to him the authorship of the 

Rhetorica ad Herenniiim,” usually printed with 
Cicero’s works ; but this is only a conjectui-e. The 
Comificius who is mentioned W Quintilian as the 
author of a work on rhetoric, was probably a dif- 
ferent person from the one -we are speaking of. 
— 3. Ii,, one of the generals of Octavianus in the 
war against Sex. Pompey, and consul 35. 

Comus, a town on the W, of Sardinia. 

Comutus, L. Annaeus, a distinguished Stoic 
philosopher, was born at Leptis in Libya. He 
came to Rome, probably as a slave, and was eman- 
cipated by the Annaei. He was the teacher and 
Irieiid of the poet Persius, who has dedicated his 
5th satire to him, and who left him his library and 
money. He was banished by Nero, a.d. 68, for 
having too freely criticised the literary attempts of 
the emperor. He wrote a large number of works, 
all of wiiich are lost : the most important of them 
was on Aristotle’s Categories. 

Coroebus (K6pQi§os), 1. A Phrygian, son of Myg- 
don, loved Cassandra, and for that reason fought" on 
the side of the Trojans : he was slain by Neopto- 
lemiis orDiomedes.— 2. An Elean, who gained the 
victory in the stadium at the Olyunpic games, b. g. 
77C: from this time the Olympiads begin to be 
reckoned- 

Corone (Kopdvri : Kopwvevs a town in 

Messenia on the W. side of the Messenian gulf, 
founded b. c. 371 by the Messenians after their 
return to their native country, -with the assistance 
o£ the Thebans : it possessed several public build- 
ings, and in its neighbourhood was a celebrated 
temple of Apollo. 

Ooronea {Kopt^vstai KopmouoSj Kopcaveios^-nos)^ 
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1 . A town in Boeotia, SAV. of the Cop^ 
situate on a height between the mera Rhalams 
and Cuialius; a member of the Boeotian Le^e; 
in its neighbourhood was the temple of Athen. 
ItoriL whore the festival of the Pamboeotia was 
celebrated. Near Coronea the Boeotians gained a 
memorable victoiy over the Athenians under lol- 
mides, n. c. 447 ; and here Agesilaus defeated the 
allied Greeks, 304. — 2. A town in Phthiotis in 
ssjxl V* 

Coronis (Kopcoyh). 1. The mother of Aescit- 
LAPius. — 2. Daughter of Phoroneus, king ot 
Phocis, metamorphosed by Athena into a crow, 
when pursued by Poseidon. 

Corseae. [Corassiae.] 

Gorsia (Koptrefa, also Kopcriai), a town i 
Doeotia on the borders of Phocis. • , ^ 

Corsica, called Gyrznis by tne Greeks * 

Kvpvios. Kvpyaios^ Cprsus ; Corsica)^ an island JN. 
of Sardinia, spoken of by the ancients as one ot 
the 7 large islands in the Mediterranean. Ihe 
ancients, however, exaggerate for 
size of the island ; its greatest length is T l 0 miles, 
and its greatest breadth about o\. It is moun- 
tainous and was not much cultivated m antiquity. 

A range of mountains running from b. to XM. sepa- 
rates it into 2 parts, of which the E. half was 
more -cultivated, while the halt was covered 
almost entirely with wood. Honey and 
the principal productions of the island; hut the 
honey had a hitter taste from the yew-trees with 
which the island abounded, (C?ir?ieas toos, Virg. 
JEcL ix. 30.) The inhabitants were a rude moun- 
tain race, addicted to robbeiT, ^and paying little 
attention to agriculture. Even in the time ot the 
Roman empire their character had not much im- 
proved, as we sec from the description of Seneca, 
who was banished to this island. The most an- 
cient inhabitants appear to have been ^Iberians; 
bnt in early times Ligurians, Tyrrhenians, Ur- 
thaginians, and even Greeks [Aleria],: settled 
in the island. It was subject to the Carthaginians 
at the commencement of the 1st Punic war, but 
soon afterwards passed into the hands of the xio- 
mans, and subsequently formed a part of the Roman 
province of Sardinia. The Romans founded several 
colonies in the island, of which the most important 
were Mariana and Aleria. _ , 

Corsote (Kopo-ar'r} : Ersey^ Ru.), a city of hder 
sopotamia, on the Euphrates,^ near the mouth of 
the Mascas or Saocoras {Wady-el-SM)^ which 
Xenophon found already deserted. 

Cortona. (Cortonensis ; Corimcth one or tne 
12 cities of Etruria, lay N.W. of the/rrpimene 
lake, and was one of the most ancient cities m Italy. 
It is said to have been orginally called Corytlms 
from its reputed founder Cory thus, who is repre- 
sented as the father of Dardanus. It is also called 
Croton. Cothornia, Cyrtonium, &c. The Orestm 
mentioned by Herodotus (i. 57) was probably 
Creston in Thrace and not Cortona, as many mo- 
dern writers have supposed. Crotona is said to 
have been originally founded by the Umbrians, 
then to have been conquered by the Pelasgians, 
and subsequently to have passed into the hands of 
the Etruscans. It was afterwards colonized by 
the Romans, hut under their dominion sunk into 
insignificance. The remains of the Peasgic walls of 
this city are some of the most remarkable in all 
Italy: there is one fragment 120 feet in length, 
composed of blocks of enormous magnitude. 
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Cornncanuis, Ti., consul e. c. 280, with P. Va- 
lerius Laevinus, fought with success against the 
Etruscans and Pyrrhus. He was the first plebeian 
who was created pontifex maximp. He was one 
of the most remarkable men of his age, possessed a 
profound knowledge of pontifical and civil law, and 
was the first person at Rome who gave regular in- 
struction in law. 

Coryinus Hessala. [MESsALA,j 
Corvus, H. YE&ms, one of the most illustrious 
men in the early history of Rome. He obtained 
the surname oiCorms, or ‘‘ Raven,’’ because, when 
serving as military tribune under Camilms, b. c. 
349, he accepted the challenge of a gigantic Gaul 
to single combat, and was assisted in the conflict 
hv a raven which settled upon his helmet, and flew 
in the face of the barbarian. He was 6 times 
consul, B.c. 348, 348, 343, 335, 300, 2.99, and 
twice dictator, 342, 301, and by his military 
abilities rendered the most memorable services to 
his country. His most brilliant victories^ were 
o-ained in his third consulship, 343, when he de- 
feated the Samnites at Mt. Oaiiriis and at Suessula ; 
and in his other consulships he repeatedly defeated 
the Etruscans and other enemies of Rome. He 
reached the age of 100 years, and is frequently re- 
ferred to by the later Roman writers as a memor- 
able example of the favours of fortune. 

Corybantes, priests of Cybele or Rhea in 
Phrvgia, who celebrated her worship with enthu- 
siastic dances, to the sound of the drum and the 
cymbal. They are often identified with the Cu- 
retes and the Idaean Dactyli, and thus arc said to 
have been tbe nurses of Zeus in Crete. 1 hey were 
called Galli at Rome. 

Corycia (Kupv/cia or Kojpvuis), a njunph, who 
became by Apollo the mother of Lycorus or Lyco- 
reiis, and from whom the Corycian cave in mount 
Parnassus was believed to have derived its name. 
The Muses are sometimes called by the poets Cory- 

cides NympJiae. « * \ i 

Corycus (Kdpvfcos: KcapvKios^ Goryciiis). 
(KoraI:a\ a high rocky hill on the coast of Ionia, 
forming the S.W. promontory of the Erythraean 
peninsula.»«2. A city of Paraphylia, near P haselis 
and Mt. Olympus ; colonized afresh by Attains il. 
Philadelphus ; feiken, and probably destroyed, by 
P. Sorvilius Isamiciis.— 3* (Ru. opp. the_ island of 
Khorgoi), a city in Cilicia Aspera., with a good 
harbour, between the mouths of the Lamus and 
theCalycadnus. 20 stadia (2 geog. miles) from the 
city, was a grotto or glen in the mountains, called 
the Corycian Cave i^K.u=pvicm ^vrpov) celebrated 
by the poets, and also fiimous for its saffron. At 
the distance of 100 stadia (10 geog. miles) from 
Corycus, was a promontory of the same name. 

CorydaliTlS (KopvSaAAos: KopvSaAAeus), a de- 
mus in Attica belonging to the tribe Hippothoonti^ 
situate on the mountain of tlie same name, which 
divides the. plain of Athens, from that of Eleusis. ^ 
Coryphasium (Kopv<pd(rior), a promontory m 
Messenia, enclosing the harbour of Pylos on the N., 
with a town of the same name upon it. 

Gorythus (K6pu$os), an Italian hero, son ot 
Jupiter, husband of Electra, and father of lasius 
and Dardanus, is said to have founded Cory thus 
(Coiiona). ^ 

Cos, Cobs, Goiis (Kws, K<5a3S ; Kwov, Cous ; 
Stanco\ one of the islands called Sporades, lay ophe 
coast of Caria, at the mouth of the Ceramic Gulf, op- 
posite to Halicarnassus. In early times it was called 
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Meropis and Nyrapbaea. It was colonized Ijy 
Aeoiians, but became a member of the Dorian 
confederacy. Its chief city, Cos, stood on the N.E. 
side of the island, in a beautiful situation, and had 
a good harbour. Near it stood the Asciepieum, 
or temple of Asclepius, to whom the island was 
sacred, and from whom its chief family, the Ascle- 
piadae, claimed their descent. The island was very 
fertile ; its chief productions were wine, ointments, 
and the light transparent dresses called “ Coae 
Testes.” It was the birthplace of the physician 
Hippocrates, who was an Asclepiad, of the poet 
Philetas, and of the painter Apelles, whose pictures 
of Antigonus and of Venus Anadyomene adorned 
the Asciepieum. Under the Romans, Cos was 
favoured by Claudius, who made it a free state, 
and by Antoninus Pius, who ' rebuilt the city of 
Cos after its destruction by an earthquake. 

ddsa or Cossa (Cossanus). 1. {Ansedonia^ about 
5 miles S. E. of Orhetello\ a city of Etruria near 
the sea, with a good harbour, called HercuUs Portus^ 
%vas a very ancient place ; and after the fall of Falerii 
one of the 12 Etruscan cities. It was colonized 
by the Romans B. c. 273, and received in 197 an 
addition of 1000 colonists. There are still exten- 
sive ruins of its walls and towers, built of poly- 
gonal masonry. «— 2. A town in Lucania near 
Timrii. 

Coscomus. 1. C., praetor in the Social war, 
n.c. 89, defeated the Samnites.— 2. C., praetor in 
the consulship of Cicero G3 ; governed in the fol- 
lowing year the province of Further Spain ; was 
one of the 20 commissioners, in 59, to carry into 
execution the agrarian law of Julius Caesar, but 
died in this year.*— • 3. C., tribune of the plebs 59, 
aedile 57, and one of the judices at the trial of P. 
Sextius, 50. 

Cosmas (Koo-^as), commonly called Indico- 
PLEUSTES (Indian navigator), an Egyptian monk, 
flourished in the reign of Justinian, about A. n. 535. 
In early life he followed the employment of a mer- 
chant, and visited many foreign countries, of Which 
lie gave an account in his Tovo-ypatpia XpurrtamK'fi, 
Topograplda Christiana^ in 1 2 books, of which the 
greater part is extant. 

Cosroes. 1. King of Parthia. [Arsaces XXV.] 
—•2. King of Persia. [Sassanidae.] 

Cossaea (Kocrcrcda), a district in and about M. 
Xagros, on the N.E. side of Susiana, and on the 
confines of Media and Persis, inhabited by a rude, 
warlike, predatory people, the Cossaei (Kocrcratot), 
whom the Persian kings never subdued, but on 
the contrary, purchased their quiet by paying them 
tribute. Alexander conquered them (b.c. 325-24), 
and with difficulty kept them in subjection ; after 
his death, they soon regained their independence. 
Their name is supposed to have been the origin of 
the modem name of Susiana, Khuzisian^ and is 
possibly connected with the Cush of the 0. T, 
Cossus, Comeims, the name of several illustrious ■ 
Romans in the early history of the republic. Of 
these the most celebrated was Ser. Cornelius Cossus, , 
consul B. c. 428, who killed Lar Toliimnius, the 
king of the Veii, in single combat, and dedicated i 
his spoils in the temple of Jupiter Fcretrius — the 
2nd of the 3 instances in which the spolia opima 
were won. 

Cossutms, a Roman architect, who rebuilt at 
the expense of Antiochus Epiphanes the temple of 
the Olympian Zeus at Athens, about b. c. 168,. in 
the most magnificent Corinthian style. 
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Cosyra (P<rw/eZana), also written Cossyra, Co- 
syrus. Cosura, Cossuia, a small island in the Medi- 
terranean near Malta. 

Cothon. [Carthago.] 

^Cotiso, a king of the Dacians, conquered in the 
reign of Augustus by Lentulus. 

Cotta, Axtrelius. 1. C., consul b. c. 252 and 
248, in both of which years he fought in Sicily 
against the Carthaginians with success. *—*2. C., 
consul 200, fought against the Boii and the other 
Gauls in the N. of Italy.— 3. L., tribune of the 
plehs 154, and consul 144. —4.1., consul 119, 
opposed C. Marius, who was then tribune of the 
plebs.— 5. C., was accused under the lex Varia, 91, 
of supporting the claims of the Italian allies, and 
■went into voluntary exile. He returned to Rome 
when Sulla was dictator, 82; and in 75 he ■\Yas 
consul withX. Octavius. He obtained the govern- 
ment of Gaul, and died immediately after his 
; return to Rome. He was one of the most distin- 
guished orators of his time, and is introduced by 
Cicero as one of the speakers in the De Oraiore^ 
and the DoNatura Ji^eorum^ m the latter of which 
works he maintains the cause of the Academics.— 
6. M., brother of No. 5, consul 74, with L. Licinius 
Lucullus, obtained Bithynia for his province, and 
was defeated by Mithridates near Chalcedon.— 7. 
X., brother of Nos. 5 and 6, praetor 70, when he 
carried the celebrated law (Ucc Aurelia judiciaria) 
which entrusted the judicia to the senators, equites, 
and tribuni aerarii. He was consul 65 with L. 
Manlius Torquatus, after the consuls elect, P* 
Sulla and P. Autronius Paetus, had been condemned 
of ambitus. He supported Cicero during his con- 
sulship, and proposed his recall from exile. In the 
civE war he joined Caesar, whom he survived. 

Cotta, X AurimculeinSjOneofCaesar’s legates in 
Gaul, perished along with Sabinus inthe attackmade 
upon them by Amhiorix, B. c. 54. [Ambiorix.] 

. CotHus, son of Donnus, king of several Ligurian 
tribes in the Cottian Alps, which derived their 
name from him. [Alpes.] He submitted to Au- 
gustus, who granted him the sovereignty over 12 
of these tribes, with the title of Praefectus. Cottias 
thereupon made roads over the Alps, and erected 
(b. c. 8) at Segusio (Suza)^ a triumphal arch in 
honour of Augustus, extant at the present day. 
His authority was transmitted to his son, upon 
whom Claudius conferred the title of king. On his 
death, his kingdom was made a Roman province 
by Nero. 

Cottus, a giant ■with 100 hands, son of Uranus 
and Gaea. 

Cotyla, L. Vaiius, one of Antonyms most in- 
timate friends, fought on his side at Mutina, 
B.C. 43. 

Cotylus (KdruXos), the highest peak of M. Ida 
in the Troad, containing the sources of the rivers 
Scaniander, Graniciis, and Aesepus. 

Cotyora (KoriHeopa), a colony of Sinope, in the 
territory of the Tibareni, on the coast of Pontus 
Polemoniacus, at the W. end of a bay of the same 
name, celebrated as the place where the 20,000 
Greeks embarked for Sinope. The foundation of 
Phamacia reduced it to insignificance. 

Cotys or CotyttO (Kdros or KorurrcJ), a Thracian 
divinity, whose festival, the Cotyttm (Diet of Ant 
s. «?.), resembled that of the Phrygian Cybele, and 
was celebrated with licentious revelry. In later 
times her worship was introduced at Athens and 
Corinth. Those who celebrated her festival were 
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called Bapiae^ irom tKe piiridcations wMi .were 

originally connected witli the .solemnity. 

Cotys" (Ki^ros). 1* King of Thrace, B. e. B82 — 
358, was for a short time a friend of the Athenians, 
but carried on war with them towards the close of 
Ms reign. He wms cmei and sanguinary, .and was 
much addicted to gross luxury and driinkeimess. 
He wms murdered by two brothel^ whose father 
be had injured.— 2. King of the Odrysae in Thrace, 
aasisted Perseus against Rome, b. a 168. His .son 
was taken prisoner and carried to Rome, whereupon 
he sued for peace and was pardoned by the Romans. 
—3. A king of Thrace, who took part against Caesar 
with Pompey, 48. — 4. King of Thrace, son of 
Rhoemetalces, in the reigns of Augustus and 
Tiberius. He carried on war with his uncle Rhe- 
scuporis, by whom he was murdered, a. d. 19, 
Grid, during bis exile at Tomi, addressed an epistle 
to him (A'a? Font ii, 9). 

Cragus {Kpdyos% a mountain consisting of 8 
summits, being a continuation of Taurus to the 
W., and forming, at its extremity, the S.W. pro- 
montory of Lycia ( Yedp-Boofoon^ i. e. Seven Capes), 
Some of its summits show traces of Yolcaiiic action, 
and the ancients had a tradition to the same effect. 
At its foot was a town of the same name, on the 
sea-shore, between Pydna and Fatara. Parallel to 
it, N. of the river Glaucus, was the chain of Anti- 
cragus. The Greatest height of Cragos exceeds 
3000 feet. 

Oranae (KpQ,vdrt\ the island to which Paris first 
carried Helen from Peloponnesus (Horn. iZ. iii. 
445), is said by some to be an island off Gythium 
in Laconia, by others to be the island Helena off 
Attica, and by others again to be Cjrthera. 

Cranaus (Kpavaos), king of Attica, the son- in- 
law and successor of Cecrops. He was deprived of 
Ms kingdom by bis son-in-law Amphictyon. 

(Kpdvioi, Kpdnovz Kpdvtos: Km- 
ma nr. Arposidi)^ a town of Cepballenia on the 
Sb «ast. 

or Craanon (Kpca/i^v, KpapvtSvi Kpay- 
pdfses), in anrient times Epbyra, a town in Pe- 
la^otis in Thessaly, not fkr from Larissa. 

Graaitor (Kp dvrwp), of Soli in Cilicia, an Acade- 
mic philosopher, studied at Athens under Xeno- 
crates and Polemo, and flourished b. c. 300. He 
was the author of several works, ail of which are 
lost, and was the first who wrote commentaries on 
Plato’s works. Most of his writings related to 
moral subjects (Hor. Bp. i. 2. 4). One of his most 
celebrated w'orks was Ofi GHeft of wMeh Cicero 
made great use in the Srd book of bis Tusculan 
Disputations, and in the ComoMio^ which he com- 
posed on the death of his daughter, Tullia. 

Crassfpes,rurius, Cicero’s son-in-law, the second 
husband of Tullia, %vhom he married B.C. 56, but 
from -whom he was shortly afterwards divorced 

Crassus, LicMus. praetor B.a 176, and 
consul 171, w'hen be carried on the war against 
Perseus. — 2. C., brother of No. 1, praetor 17*2, 
and consul 168.— 3. C., probably son of No. 2, 
tribime of the plebs 145, was distinguished as a 
popular leader. — 4. P., surnamed Dives or Rieh^ 
elected pontifex maximus 212, cumle aedile 
211, praetor 208, and consul 205 with Scipio 
Africanus, when he carried on war against Hannibal 
in the S. of Italy. He died 183.— 5. P., surnamed 
Dives Mwianm^ son of P. Mucius Scaevola, was 
adopted by the son of No, 4. In 131 he was 
consul and pontifex maximus, and was the first i 
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priest of that rank who went beyond Italy, He 
carried on war against Aristonicus in Asia, but 
was defeated and slain. He vras a good orator and 
jurist. — 6. H., surnamed Agelasius^ because he 
is said never to have laughed, was grandfather of 
Crassiis the triumvir. —7. P., surnamed Dives, son 
of .No, 6, and father of the triumvir. He was the 
proposer of the lex Licinia, to prevent excessive 
expense in banquets, but in what yejir is uncertain. 
He was consul 97, and carried on war in Spain for 
some years. He was censor 89 with L. Julius 
Caesar. In the civil war he took part with Sulla, 
and put an end to his own life, when Marius and 
Cinna returned to Rome at the end of 87. — 8. M., 
surnamed Dives, the triumvir, younger son of 
No. 7. His life -was spared by €i.n.na, after the 
death of his father; but fearing Ciima, he after- 
wards escaped to Spain, where he concealed himself 
for 8 months. On the death of Cinna in 84, he 
collected some forces and crossed over into Africa, 
whence he passed into Italy in 83 and joined Sulla, 
on whose side he fought against the Marian party. 
On the defeat of the latter, he was rewarded by 
donations of confiscated property, and thus greatly 
increased his patrimony. His ruling passion was 
money, and he devoted all his energies to its accu- 
mulation. He was a keen and sagacious speculator. 
He bought multitudes of slaves, and, in order to 
increase their value, had them instructed in lucrative 
arts. He worked silver mines, cultivated farms, 
and built houses, w^hich he let at high rents. In 
71 he wms appointed praetor in order to carry on 
the war against Spartacus and the gladiators; he 
defeated Spartacus, who -was slain in the battle, and 
he was honoured with an ovation, in 70 Crassns 
was consul with Pompey; he entertained the popu- 
lace at a banquet of 10,000 tables, tind distributed 
com enough to supply the family of every citizen 
for 3 months. He did not, however, co-operate cor- 
dially with Pompey, of whose superior influence 
he was jealous. He was afterwards reconciled to 
Pompey by Caesar’s mediation, and thus was formed 
between them, in 60, the so-called triumvirate. [See 
p. 133, b.] In 55 Crassns was again consul with 
Pompey, and received the province of Sjnia, where 
he hoped both to increase his wealth and to acquire 
military glory by attacking the Parthians. He set 
out for bis province before the expiration of his 
consulship, and continued his march notwithstand- 
ing the unfavourable omens which occurred to him 
at almost every step. After crossing the Euphrates 
in 54, he did not follow up the attack upon Parthia, 
but returned to Syria, where he passed tife winter. 
In 53 he again crossed the Euphrates; he was 
misled by a crafty Arabian chieftain to march into 
the plains of Mesopotamia, where he was attacked 
by Surenas, the general of the Parthian king, 
Orodes. In the battle which followed Crassus was 
defeated with immense slaughter, and retreated 
with the remainder of his troops to Carrhae (the 
Haran of Scripture). The mutinous threats of his 
troops compelled him to accept a perfidious invita- 
tion from Snrenas, who offered a pacific interview, 
at which he was slain either by the enemy, or by 
some friend who desired to save him from the dis- 
grace of becoming a prisoner. His head was cut 
off and sent to Orodes, who caused melted gold to 
be poured into the mouth of his fellen enemy, say- 
ing, “ Sate thyself now with that metal of which 
in life thou wort so greedy.”— 0- M., surnamed 
Dives, son of No. 8, served under Caesar in Gaub 
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and at the "breaking out of tlie civil war in 40, was 
praefect in Cisalpine Gaul -—10. P., younger son 
of No. 8., was Caesar’s legate :,in, Gau! from 58 to 
55. In 54 he followed his father to Syria, and fell 
in the battle against the Partiiians.— 11. L., -the 
celebrated orator. At the age of 21 (b. c. 3 19), he 
attracted great notice by his prosecution of C.Carbo. 
He was consul in 95 \nth Q, Scaevola, when he 
proposed a law to compel ail who were not citizens 
to depart from Rome ; the rigour of this law was 
one of the causes of the Social war. He wms after- 
wards proconsul of GauL In 92 he was censor, 
when he caused the schools of the Hatin rheto- 
ricians to be closed. He died in 93, a few days 
after opposing in the senate the consul L. Philippiis, 
an enemy of the aristocracy. Crassus was fond of 
elegance'’and luxury. His house upon the Palatimn 
was one of the most beautiful at Rome, and w'as 
adoriiC'd with costly works of art. As an orator he 
surpassed all his contemporaries. In the treatise 
De Omiore Cicero introduces him as one of the 
speakers, and he is understood to express Cicero’s 
own sentiments. 

Crastikizs, one of Caesar’s veterans, commenced 
the battle of Pharsalia, b.c. 48, and died fighting 
bravely in the foremost line. 

Craterus (Kparepos). 1, A distinguished general 
of Alexander the Great, on w'liose death (b, c. 823) 
he received in common with Antipater the govern 
zneiit of Macedonia and Greece. He arrived in 
Greece in time to render efiectual assistance to 
Antipater in the Lamian war. At the close of this 
war he married Phila, the daughter of Antipater. 
Soon after he accompanied Antipater in the war 
against the Aetolians, and in that against Perdiccas 
In Asia. He fell in a battle against Eimienea, in 
321.-2. Brother of Aiitigonus Gonatas, compiled 
historical documents relative to the history of 
Attica.— S. A Greek physician, who attended the 
family of Atticus, mentioned also by Horace {Sat, 
113-181). 

Orates (KpdrT^s), 1. An Athenian poet of the 
old comedy, began to fiourish b. c. 449, and wms 
one of the most celebrated of the comic poets. He 
excelled chiefly in mirth and fun, and was the first 
Attic poet who brought drunken persons on the 
stage. — 2. Of Tralles, an orator or rhetorician of 
the school of Isocrates. — 3. Of Thebes, a pupil of 
the Cynic Diogenes, and one of the most distin- 
guished of the Cynic philosophers, lloiuished about 
320. Though heir to a large fortmie, he re- 
nounced it all, and lived and died as a true Cyiiic, 
disregardiirj; ail external pleasures, and restricting 
himself to the most absolute necessaries. He re- 
ceived the surname of the “ Door-opener,” because 
it was his practice to visit every house at Athens, 
and rebuke its inmates. He married Hipparehia, 
the daughter of a family of distinction, who threat- 
ened to commit suicide when her parents opposed 
her union with the philosopher. He wrote several 
■works which are lost, for the epistles extant under 
his name are not genuine. — 4. Of Athens, the 
pupil and friend of Folemo, and his successor in 
the chair of the Academy, about 270. He was 
the teacher of Arcesilaiis, Theodoras, and Bion 
Bor^^stlienites. — 5. Of Mallus in Cilicia, a cele- 
brated grammarian. He was brought up at Tarsus, 
whence he removed to Pergamos, where he fouirded 
the Pergamene school of grammar, in opposition to 
the Alexandrian. He wrote a commentary on the 
Homeric poems, in opposition to Aristarchus, tmd 


supported, the system of anomah/ (m*mpLaXia) against 

■ that of anmhrjif (amkoyia). He also wrote com- 
■meiitarie.s on the other Greek poets, and works on 
other subjects, of which only fragments have come 
down to us. In 157 he ■^vas sent by Attains as an 
ambassador to Rome, where he introduced for the 

■ first time the study of grammar. 

^ Grathis (Kpd0is). 1. (Cratu),a river InAchaia, 
rises in a mountain of tlie same name hi' Arcadia, 
receives the Styx flowing down from Nouncris, 
and faUs into the sea near^Acgae. — 2. (Cra^i), a 
river in lower Italy, forming fae hoinidarr on the 
■ E. betw-ecn Lueania and Bruttii, and hilliuir into 
the sea near Sjbaris. At its mouth was a cele- 
brated temple of Minerva : its 'waters were fabled 
to dye the hair blond. 

Oratanus (Kparipw), I. One of the most cele- 
brated of the Athenian poets of the old comedr, 
•^vas born b.c. 510, but did not begin to exhibit 
till 454, when he was 65 years of age. He ex- 
hibited 21 plays and gained 9 victories. Hci was 
i/ie poet of the old cciiiedy. He gave it its pe- 
culiar character, and he did not, like Aristophanes, 
live to see its decline. Before his time the conrio 
poets had aimed at little beyond exciting the laugh- 
ter of their audience : lie was the first wlio made 
comedy a terrible weapon of personal attack, and 
the comic poet a severe censor of public and iwivate 
vice. He is frequently attacked by Aristophaur-s, 
who charges him v/ith habitual intemperance, an 
accusation which was admitted by Cratiinis him- 
self, who treated the subject in a very amusing 
way in his IlvTivn. This play was acted in 42.3, 
when the poet vvas 90 years of age ; it gained the 
prize over the Comihs of Ainipsias and the Clouds 
of Aristophanes. Cratiniis died in the following 
year, at the age of .97. — 2. The jmunger, an 
Athenian poet of the middle comedy, a contem- 
porary' of- Plato the .philosopher, flourished as late 
as, 324.. 

■(^atippus (Kpdrixwos). 1. A Greek historian 
and contemporaiT of Thiicydides, whose work he 
completed. — 2. A Peripatetic philosopher of My- 
tilene, a contemporary of PcH'npey and Cicero, the 
latter of whom praises him higlily. He accom- 
panied Pompey in his flight after the battle of Phar- 
salia, B.c. 48. He afterwards settled at Atheim, 
where young M. Cicero ''uus his pupil in 44. T hrnugli 
the influence of Cicero, Cratippus obtained,, from 
Caesar the Roman citizenship. 

Gratos {Kpdros), the personification of strengtli, 
a son of Uranus and Ge. 

Cratyi'us (KpdrvXos), a Greek philosopher, a 
pupil of Heraclitus, and one of Plato’s teachers, 
Plato introduces him as one of the speakers in the 
dialogue which bears his name. 

Cremera, a small river in Etruria, which falls 
into the Tiber a little above Rome : memorable for 
the death of the 300 Eabii. 

Crenma (KpH/jum: Ghemc, Ru.), a strongly 
fortified city of Pisidia, built on a precipitous rock 
in the Taurus range, and noted for repeated obsti- 
nate defences : a colony under Aogustus. 

Cremni {Kprip-voV), an emporium of the free 
Scythians on the W. side of the Pains Maeotis. 

Cremona (Cremonensis: Cremma), a Ronmn 
colony in the K. of Italy, N. of the Po, and nt no 
great distance firom the confluence of the Adtiiia 
■and the Po, was founded together with Placentiti 
B.C, 210 as a protection against the Gauls and 
HanniW’s in^vading mmj. It soon became a 
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Cnossns ana Gortyna ' were most important, : 

and exercised a kind of supremacy over the rest.. 
The ruling class were the Dorians who settled , 
in Crete about 6<3 years after the Doriaii conquest 
of Peloponnesns, and reduced the former inhabit- 
ants, the Pelasgians and Achaeans, to subjection. 
The social and political institutions of the island 
thus became Dorian, and many of the ancients sup- 
posed that the Spartan constitution %vas borrowed 
from Crete. The chief magistrates in the cities 
were the Cosmi, 10 in number, chosen from certain 
families i there was also a Gevusid^ or senate j and 
an Ecclesia or popular assembly, which, however, 
had very little power. (For details, see Bid, of 
Ant. art. Cosmi.) At a later time the power of 
the aristocracy was overthrown and a democraticai 
form of government established. The ancient 
Doric customs likewise disappeared, and the people 
became degenerate in their morals and character. 
The historian Polybius accuses them of numerous 
vices, and the Apostle Paul, quoting the Cretan 
poet Epimenides, describes them as “alway liars, 
evil beasts, slow bellies ” {Titus-i i. 1*2). -— The 
Cretans were celebrated as archers, and frequently 
served as mercenaries in the armies of other nations.. 
The island was conquered by Q. Metellus, who 
received in consequence the surname Creticus (b.c. 
68 — 68), and it became a Roman province. Crete 
and Cyrenaica subsequently formed one province. 

Creteus or Catreus (Kp-^jreds), son of Minos by 
Pasiphae or Crete, and father of Althemenes, 

Cretheus (Kprjdevs), son of Aeolus and En- 
arete, wife of Tyro, and father ot Aeson, Pheres, 
Amythaon, and Hippolyte : he was the founder of 
lolcus, 

Cretopolis {KprirSToXis), a towm in the district 
of Milyas in Asia Minor, assigned sometimes to 
Pisidia, sometimes to Pamphylia. 

I Creiisa (Kpeovo’a). 1. A Naiad, daughter of 
Oceanus, became by Peneus the mother of Hyp- 
seus and Stilbe. — 2. Daughter of Erechtheus and 
Praxithea, wife of Xuthus, and mother of Achaeus 
and Ion. She is said to have been beloved by 
Apollo, whence Ion is sometimes called her son by 
this god. — 3. Daughter of Priam and Hecuba, 
wife of Aeneas, and mother of Ascaniiis. She 
perished on the night of the capture of Troy, hav- 
ing been separated from her husband in the con- 
fusion.— 4. Daughter of Creon, who fell a victim 
to the vengeance of Medea. [Creon, No. L] 

Creusis or Creusa (Kpevo-fs, Kpeovera : Kpeu- 
(TteiLfs), a town on the E. coast of Boeotia, the 
harbour of Thespiae. 

Crimlsa or Crimissa {Kpifxitxa, Kpifiidda: C. 
dell' Alice) ^ a promontory on the E. coast of Brut- 
tium, %vith a town of the same name upon it, said 
to have been founded by Philoctetes, a little S. of 
the river Crimisns. 

Crimisus or Crimissus (Kpi^icrSs, Kpinta-cSs), 
a river in the W. of Sicily, falls into the Hypsa : 
on its hanks Timoleon defeated the Carthaginians, 
B. c. 339. 

Crinagoras (KpimySpas)^ of Mytilene, the author 
of 50 epigrams in the Greek Anthology, lived in the 
reign of Augustus. 

Crispiaus, a person ridiculed by Horace (SaL i. 

2. 120), is said to have written bad verses on the 
Stoic philosophy, and to have been sumamed 
Aretalogus. 

Crispus, Fla'vxtts Jnlxtis, eldest son of Constan- 
tine the Great, was appointed Caesar A.n. 317, 
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and gained great. distinction in a campaign against | 
the Franks and in the war with Licirdus. But ] 
having excited the jealousy o£ his step-mother : 
Fansta, he was put to death by Ms father, 326. ' 

Crisptxs Passieaus, husband of Agrippina, and 
step-father of the emperor Nero, was distinguished 
as an orator- 

Crispus^ ITibitis, of Vercelli, a contemporary of 
Quintilian, and a distinguished orator. 

Crissa or Grisa (Kpitra-a, Kpicra : Kptffcram), 
and Oirrlia : K#am), towns in Phocis, re - 1 

garded by some ancient, as well as by some modern 
•writers as the same ; but it seems most probable 
that Crissa was a town inland S.W. of Delphi, 
and that Cirrha was its port in the Crissaean gulf. 
The inhabitants of these towns levied contributions 
upon the pilgrims fregueiiting the Delphic oracle, 
in consegTience of which the Amphictyons declared 
w'ar against them, b. c. 595, and eventuahy de- 
stroyed them. Their territory, the rich Crissaean 
plain, was declared sacred to the Delphic god, and 
was forbidden to be cultivated. The cultivation 
of this plain by the inhabitants of AmpMssa led to 
the Sacred War, in which Philip •was chosen ge- 
neral of the Amphictyons, 338- Crissa rpained 
in rains, but Cirrha 'w’as afterwards rebuilt, and 
became the harbour of Delphi. 

Critias (Kpirlas), 1. Son of Dropides, a con- 
temporary and relation of SoIon‘’s."— <2. Son ofi 
Callaeschrus, and grandson of the above, was one i 
of tbe pupils of Socrates, by •whose instructions he 
profited but little in a moral point of view. He 
was banished from Athens, and on his return he 
became leader of the oligarchical party. He ivas 
one of the 30 tyrants established by tbe Spartans 
B.c. 404, and was conspicuous above all his col- 
leagues for rapacity and cruelty. He 'was slain at 
the battle of Munychia in the same year, fighting 
against Thrasybulus and the exiles. He was a 
distinguished orator, and some of his speeches were 
e-xtant in the time of Cicero. He also wTOte poems, 
dramas, and other works. Some fragments of his 
elegies are still extant. 

Critolaus (KpiroXctos). 1- OfPhaselis in Xycia, 
studied philosophy at Athens under Ariston of 
Ceos, whom he succeeded as the head of the Peri- 
patetic school. Ill B.c. 155 he was sent by the 
Athenians as ambassador to Home with Carneades 
and Diogenes. [Carneades.] He lived up- 
■vvards of 82 years, but -we have no further parti- 
culars of his life.— <2. General of the Achaean 
League, 147, distinguished by bis bitter enmity to 
the Romans. He was defeated by Metellus, and 
ivas never beard of after the battle. 

Criton (Kpircav). 1. Of Athens, a friend and 
disciple of Socrates, whom he supported with his 
fortune. He had made every arrangement for the 
escape of Socrates from prison, and tried, in vain, 
to persuade him to fiy, as we see from Plato's 
dialogue named after him. Criton wrote 17 dia- 
logues on philosophical subjects, which are lost, — 
2. A physician at Rome in the 1st or 2jid century 
after Christ, perhaps the person mentioned by 
Martial 60.G); he wrote several medical 

works. 

Criu-metopon (Kpiov pLero>7rop% i.e. Ram's 
Front."—!. A promontory at the S. of the Tauric 
Chersonesus. —2. A promontory at the S. W. of 
Crete. 

Crius (Kpfos), one of the Titans, son of Uranus 
and Ge. 
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' CrocodSopodis '{KpoKGdMkmp wSXis ), ' ■ 1. (Em- 
heshundaf% a city of Upper Egypt, in the Nomos 
Aphroditopolites. — 2. [Arsinoe, No. 7.] 

Crocus, the heloved friend of Smilax, was 
changed by the gods into a saffron plant. 

Crocylea (ra KpoRuAeia), according to Homer 
(IL ii. S33), a place in Ithaca, but accordbig to 
Strabo, in Leucas in Acarnania. 

Croesus (Kpdiixos)^ last king of Lydia, son of 
Alyattes, reigtied e. c. 560—54 G, but was pro- 
bably associated in the kingdom during his father's 
life._ The early part of his reign was most 
glorious. He subdued all tbe nations between 
the Aegaean and the river Halys, and ir.ado the 
Greeks in Asia Minor tributary to him. The 
fame of his power and wealth drew to his court at 
Sardis all the wise men of Greece, and among 
them Solon, whose interview with the king was 
celebrated in antiquity. In reply to the question 
w'ho was the happiest man he had ever seen, the 
sage taught the king that no man should he 
deemed happy till he had finished his life in a 
happy- \vay. Alarmed at the growing po-^rer of 
the Persians, Croesus sent to consult the oracle of 
Apollo at Delphi, whether he should march against 
the Persians. Upon the reply of the oracle, that, 
if he marched against the Persians, he would 
overthrow a great empire, he collected a vast army 
and marched against Cyrus. Near Sinope an 
indecisive battle was fought between the two 
armies; whereupon he returned to Sardis, and 
disbanded his forces, commianding them to re- 
assemble in the following spring. But Cyrus 
appeared unexpectedly before Sardis ; Croesus 
led out the forces still remaining with him, hut 
was defeated, and the city -was taken after a 
siege of 14 dayk Croesus, •who was taken alive, 
w’as condemned to be burnt to death. As he 
stood before the pyre, the w'ammg of Solon came 
to his mind, and he thrice uttered the name of 
Solon. Cyrus inquired who it was that he called 
on j and, upon hetiring the story, repented of his 
purpose, and not only spared the life of Croesus, 
but made him his friend. Croesus survived Gyrus, 
and accompanied Cambyses in his expedition 
against Egypt. 

Crommjron or Cromyon (Kpopavcisv^ Kpop(.v6p\ 
a town in Megaris on the Saronic gulf, afterivards 
belonged to- Corinth ; celebrated in mythology on 
account of its w'iid sow, -which %vas slain by Theseus. 

Cronius JCons (KpSpiop opos% a mountain in 
Elis near Olympia, with a temple of Cronus. 

Cronus (KpoVos), the youngest of the Titans, 
son of Uranus and Ge, father by Rhea of Hestia, 
Demeter, Hera, blades, Poseidon, and Zeus. At 
the instigation of his mother, Cronus unmanned 
his father for having thrown the Cyclopes, who 
•a^ere likewise his children hy Ge, into Taruirus. 
Out of the blood thus shed sprang up the Eriiinyes. 
When the Cyclopes were delivered from Tartarus, 
the government of the world was taken from 
Uranus and given to Cronus, who in his tura lost 
it tlirough Ecus, as was predicted to him by Ge 
and Uranus. [Zeus.] The Romans identified 
their Saturmis with Cronus, [Saturnus.] 

Cropia (Kpanrela), an Attic demus belonging to 
the tribe Leontis. 

Croton or Crotona (Crotoniensis, Crotonensis, 
Crotoniata : Croiom% a Greek city on the E. coast 
of Bruttium, on the river Aesarus, and in a very 
healthy locality, was founded by the Acliaeans 
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under !MysceIlus of Aegne^ assisted by tb« SpailaTia, '■ 
B. c. 710. Its extensive commerce, tbe virtue of 
its inhabitants, and the excellence of its institutions,: 
made it the most powerful: and flourishing town in;: 
the S. of Italy. It owed 'much of its greatness to. 
Py thauoras, wmo established his school here. Gym- 
unsties were cultivated here in greater perfection 
than ill any other Greek city ;■ and one of ' its 
citizens, Milo, was the most celebnited' athlete in 
Greece. It attained its greatest po'wer by the de- 
struction of Sybaris in 511) ; but it subse<iuently 
declined in consequence of the severe defeat it sus- 
trined from the Locrians on the river Sagras. It 
suffered greatly in the wars %vith Dionysius, Aga- 
thoeles, and PyiThus ; and in the 2Ed Punic w'ar 
a considerable part of it had ceased to be inhabited. 
It received a colony frnm the Romans in 1.95. 

CruatEmMa, -num, also- Criistmnium (Crus- 
tmniruis), a town of the Sabines, situated in the 
mountains near the sfmrces of the Ailia, was con- 
quered both by rioijiulus and Tarquinius Pi'iscus, 
and is not mentioned in later times, 

Oteatus. [Molioxes.] 

Cteslas (KriifTias), of Cnidus in Caria, a con- 
temporary of Xenoplion, wms private physician of 
Artaxerexes Mnemon, whom he accompanied in 
Ills war against bis brother Cyrus, B. c. 401. He 
iiv*.*d 1 7 years at the Persian court, and wrote in 
the Ionic dialect a great w'ork on the history of 
Persia (Uepffim)^ in *23 hooks. The first 6 con- 
tained the history of the Assyrian monarchy down 
to the foundation of the kingdom of Persia. The 
next 7 contained the history of Persia down to 
the end of the reign of Xerxes, and the remain- 
ing 10 carried the history down to the time when 
Ciesias left Persia, i, e. to the year 398. Ail 
that is now extant is a meagre abridgment in 
Photius and a number of fragments preserved in 
Diodorus and other writers. The work of Ctesias 
■was compiled from OrienUxl sources, and its state- 
ments are frequently at variance with those of 
Herodotus. Ctesias also -wrote a work on India 
(Tj/5fKet) in one book, of -w^hich we possess an 
abridgment in Photius. This work contains nu- 
merous fables, but it probably gives a faithful pic- 
ture of India^ as it was conceived by the Persians. 
The abridgment which Photius made . of the Per- 
sia and Indica of Ctesias has been |)rinted sepa- 
rately by Lion, Gtittingen, 1823, and by Bahr, 
Frankfort, 18*24. 

Ctislbms (E'njtr/Stos), celebrated for his me- 
chanical inventions, lived at Alexandria in the 
reigns of Ptolemy Philadclphas and Euergetes, 
about B. c. 250. His father “wms a barber, but 
his own taste led him to devote himself to me- 
chanics. He is said to liave invented a clepsydra 
or water-clock, a hydraulic organ (f^pavAts\ and 
other machines, and to have been the first to dis- 
cover the elastic force of air and apply it as a 
moving power. He was the teacher, and" has been 
supposed to have been the father of Hero Alexan- 
drinos. . 

Ctesiphon (KrnaKptav)^ son of Leosthenes of 
Anaphlystus, was accused by Aeschines for having 
proposed the decree, that Demosthenes should be 
honoured with the cro\m fAESCHiNBS.} 

Otesiphon (Kr7}(n(pooy : KT7jcri<p£»yrio$ : Tc^i 
Kesra^ Ru.), a city of Assyria, on the E. bank of 
the Tigris, 3 Roman miles fmm Seleucia on the W. 
bank, first became an important pkee under the 
Parthians, whose kings used it for gome time as a 
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winter residence, and afterwards enlarged and for- 
tified it, and made it the capital of their empire. 
It is said to have contained at least 100,000 inha- 
bitants. In the wars of the Romans ■with the 
Parthians and Persians, it was taken, first by Trajan 
,(a. n. 115), and by several of the , later emperors, 
but Julian did not venture to attack it, even after 
Ms victory over the Persians before the city. 

Otesippus (KT?Vi7r7ror). 1. Two, sons of -Her- 
cules, one by Deianira, and the other hy Asty- 
damia. — S.^Son of Polytherses of Same., one of 
the suitors of Penelope, killed by Philoetiiis, the 
cow-herd. 

Cularo, afterwards called Gratiauopolis^ (Gre~ 
mUe) in honour of the emperor Gratian, a town in 
Gallia Narbonensis on the Isara (Ishx). 

Ouiieo or Culeo, ft. Tereutius. 1 A senator.uf 
distinetion, was taken prisoner in the second Punic 
war, and obtained his liberty at the coiiclusioii of 
the war, B. a 201. To show his gratitude to P. 
Scipio, he followed his triumphal car, wearing the 
pileus or cap of liberty, like an emancipated slave. 
In 187 he was praetor peregrinus, and in this year 
! condemned L. Sdpio Asiaticus, on the charge of 
having misappropriated the money gained in the 
war with Antiochus.— -2. Tribune of tbe plebs, 
58, exerted himself to obtain Cicero’s recall from 
banishment. In the war which followed the death 
of Caesar (43), Culleo -was one of the legates of 
Lepidus. 

Cmuae (KiV?? : Kuyua7ay, Cumanus), a town in 
Campania, and the most ancient of the Greek co- 
lonies in Italy and Sicily, was founded by Cumae 
in Aeolis, In conjunction with Chalcis and Eretria 
in Exiboea. Its foundation is placed in B.c. 1050, 
bat this date is evidently too early. It was situ- 
ated on a steep hill of Mt. Gaurus, a little N, of 
the promontory Misenum. It became in early 
times a great and flourishing city; its commerce 
was extensive ; its territory included a great part 
of the rich Campanian plain ; its population -was 
at least 60,000 ; and its power is attested by its 
colonies in Italy and Sicily, — Puteoii, Palaeopolis, 
afterwards Neapolis, Zancle, afterwards Messana. 
But it had powerful enemies to encounter in the 
Etniscans and the Italian nations. It was also 
weakened by internal dissensions, and one of its 
citizens Aristodemus made himself tyrant 'of the 
place. Its power became so much reduced that it 
was only saved from the attacks of the Etruscans 
by the assistance of Hiero, who annihilated the 
Etruscan fleet, 474. It maintained its independ- 
ence till 417, when it was taken by the Campa- 
nians and most of its inhabitants sold as slaves. 

. From this time Capua became the chief city of 
Campania ; and although Cumae was subsequently 
a Roman raunicipium and a colony, it continued 
to decline in importance. At last the Acropolis 
was the only part of the toivn that remained, and 
this was eventually destroyed hy Narses in his 
wars with the Goths. — Cumae was celebrated as 
: the residence of the earliest Sibyl, and as the place 
' where Tarquinius Superbus died. — Its ruins are still 
i to be seen between the Lago di Patria and Fusaro. 

! Cuuaxa (Kowa^a), a small town in. Babylonia, 

; on the Euphrates, famous for the battle fought here 
I between the younger Cyrus and his brother Ar- 
■ taxerxes Mnemon, in which the former was killed 
' (e. c. 401). Its position is uncertain. Plutarch 
(Afto. 8) places it 500 stadia (50 geog. miles) 
above Babylon ; Xenophon, who does not mentioa 
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it l 3 j name, makes tlie battle field 360 stadia (36 
geog, miles) from Babylon. 

Capiemiias, attacked by Horace 2, 36), 

is said by tbe Scholiast to have been .a friend of 
Augustus, but is probably a fictitious name. 

Ctipra (Cuprertsls). 1. Mazitiaia (3IaraM at 
the month of the MoneccMa), a town in Picennm, 
%vith an ancient temple of Juno, founded by the 
Pelasgians and restored by Hadrian. — 2. Mon- 
tanaa a town near No. 1 in the niountahis. 

Cires (Gen. Curium), an ancient tov,ii of the 
Sabines, celebrated as the birth-place of T. Tatins 
and NumaPompilius: from this toum the Homans 
are said to have derived the name of Qnirites. 

CwtetBB (Koypf/rey), a mythical people, said to 
be the most ancient inhabitants of Acamania and 
Aetolia ; the latter country ivas called Curetis from 
them. They also occur in Crete as the priests of 
Zeus, and are spoken of in connexion with the 
Cor}fi3antes and Idaean Bactyli. The infant Zens 
was entrusted to their care by Rhea; and by 
clashing their weapons in a warlike dance, they 
drowned the cries of the child, and prevented his 
father Cronus from ascertaining the place where 
he was conceal ed. 

Curias. [CuniUM.] ■ 

Cnnatii, a celebrated Alban family. 3 brothers 
of this family fought with 3 Roman brothers, the 
Horatii, and were conquered by the latter. In 
consequence of their defeat, Alba became subject 
to Home. 

Cnriatins Hatemns. [Mateenus.] 

Ctrio, C. Scribonitis. 1 Praetor b.c. 121, was 
one of the most distinguished orators of Ms time.— 
2. Son of No. 1, tribune of the plebs, u. c. 00 ; after- 
wards served under Sulla in Greece ; was praetor 
82 ; consul 7 6 ; and after his consulship obtained 
the province of Macedonia, where he carried on 
war against the barbarians as far N, as the Da- 
nube. He was a personal enemy of Caesar, and 
supported P, Clodiiis, when the latter was accused 
of violating the sacra of the Bona Dea, In 57 he 
was appointed pontifex maximns, and died 53. 
He had some reputation as an orator, and was a 
friend of Cicero.— 3. Son of No. 2, also a friend of 
Cicero, was a most proffigate character. He was 
married to Fulvia, afterwards the -wife of Antony. 
He at first belonged to the Pompeian party, by 
whose influence he was made tribune of the plebs, 
50 ; but he w*as bought over by Caesar, and em- 
ployed his power as tribune against his former 
friends. On the breaking out of the civil war 
(49), he was sent by Caesar to Sicily with the 
title of propraetor. He succeeded in driving Cato 
out of the island, and then crossed over to Africa, 
■where he ■was defeated and slain by Juba and P. 
Attius Varus. 

Curiosoiltae, a Gallic people cm the Ocean in 
A.rmorica near the Veneti, in the country of the 
modern Corsmlt near St. Malo. 

Cuxiton {Koifptov : Kovpt^{)s : nr. Fiscopta Ru.), 
a towm on the S. coast of Cyprus, near the pro- 
montory Curias, W. of the mouth of the Lycus. 
Cmus Bentatus. [Dentatus.] 

Curius, MJ, an intimate friend of Cicero and 
Atticus, lived for several years as a negotiator at 
Patrae in Peloponnesus. In his will he left his 
property to Atticus and Cicero. Severail of €i^ 
cero’s letters are addressed to him. 

Cursor, B. PapMus. 1. A dietinguisled Ro- 
man geneiai in the 2nd Samnite war, was 5 times 
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consul (b.c, 333, 320, 319, 315, 313), and twice 
dictator (825, 309). He frequently defeated the 
Samnites, but his greatest victory over them was 
gained in. his 2nd dictatorship. Altho’agh a great 
general, he was not popular with the soldiers on ac- 
count of his severity. — 2. Son of No. 1, •^vas, like 
his. father, a distinguished general In both his 
consulships (293, 272) he gained great victories 
over the ■ Samnites, and in the 2nd he brought the 
3rd Samnite ■war to a close. 

Curtins, Mettus or Mettius, a di-stinguiBlied 
Sahine, fought with the rest of liis nation against 
Romulus. . According to one traclitinn, the Lams 
Curtins, which was part of the Roman forum, was 
called after him ; hecanse i,ii the battle with the 
Romans he escaped with difficulty from a sw'amp, 
into which his horse had plunged. But tlie more 
usual tradition respecting the name of the Laeiis 
Curtins related that in. E. c. 362 the earth in the 
forum gave ■way, and a great chasm appeared, 
which the soothsayers declared could only be filled 
up by throwing into it Rome's greatest treasure ; that 
thereupon M. Curtins, a noble youth, mounted his 
steed in full armour ; and declaring that Rome pos- 
sessed no greater treasure than a brave and gtdlant 
citizen, leaped into the abyss, upon which the 
earth closed over him. 

Curtitis Moatanns. [Montaxus.] 

ChirtliLS E§fas, Q., the Roman historian of 
Alexander the Great. Respecting Ins life, and the 
time at which he lived, nothing is known -with 
certainty. Some critics place him as early as the 
time of Vespasian, and others as late as Constan- 
tine ; but the earlier date is more probable than 
the later. The ivork itself, entitled Rehus 
Gestis Ahmndri Magni, consisted of 10 books, 
but the first 2 are lost, and the remaining 8 are 
not without considerable gaps. It is written in a 
pleasing though somewhat declamatory style. It 
is taken from good sources, but the author fre- 
quently shoivs his ignorance of geography, chrono- 
logy, and tactics. The best editions are by Zumpt, 
Berlin, 1826, and MUtzel], Berlin, 1843. 

Cutiliae Aquae. [Aquae, No. 3.] 

Cyane (KodvT?), a Sicilian nymph and playmate 
of Proserpine, changed into a fountain through grief 
at the loss of the goddess. 

Cyaneae InsiUae (Kvarmt y^a'Oi or TrcTpai, 
Urek-Jaki), 2 small rocky islands at the entrance 
of the Thracian Bosporus into the Euxine, the 
Plauctae (nAdyfcrat) and SympiegMes (Xvp- 
irXTjjdZes) of mythology, so called because they are 
said to have been once moveable and to have 
rushed together, and thus destroyed every ship 
that attempted to pass through them. After the 
ship Argo had passed through them in safety, they 
became stationary. [See p. 76, a.] 

Cyaxares (Kua|<fpij$), king of Media b. c. 634 . 
— 594, son of Phraortes, and grandson of Deioces. 
He ■was the most warlike of the Median kings, and 
introduced great military reforms. He defeated 
the Assyrians, who had slain his fether in battle, 
and he laid siege to Ninns (Nineveh). But while 
he w?is before the city, he was defcsated by the 
Scythians, who held the dominioii of Upper Asia 
for 28 years (634 — 607), but w«re »fc length driven 
out of Asia by Cyaares. Afiw the erpulsbn of 
the Scythians, Cyaxares afain, tmned Ms aims 
As^ria, and with the aid of the king of 
mkjlm (probably the father of Nebuchadnezzar), 
te »d decoyed Ninu% in 606. He subae« 
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■ qiientlT carried on rvax for 5 years against Alyattes, f were slain by Achilles. _ As Cycnus could not be 

kinff of Lydia. [Alyattes.] Cyaxares died in wounded by iron, Achilles strangled iimi with 
594^ and "was succeeded by his son Astyages, ■ — the thong of his helmet, or killed him with a 
Xenophon speaks of a Cyaxares II., king of Media, stone,. When Achilles was going to strip Cycnus 
son of Astyages, respecting whom see Cyrus. of his armour, the body disappeared, and was 
Cybele." [Rhea.] changed into a swan.— 3. Son of Ares and Pe- 

Cyhistra (ra Kugiffrpa), an ancient city of Asia lopia, slain hy Hercules at I tone. — 4. Son of 
Minor, several times mentioned by Cicero {JSp. ad Ares and Pyrene, likewise killed by Heicules. 
Fam.xr. 2, 4, ad Ait v. 18, 20), who describes it as —5. Son of Sthenelus, king of the Lignmans, and 
lying at the foot of Mt. Taurus, in the part of Cap- a friend and relation of Phaethon. While ho was 
' padocia bordering on Cilicia, Straho places it 300 lamenting the fate of Phaethon on the banks of the 

stadia (30 geog. miles) from Tyana. Mention is Eridanus, he was metamorphosed hy Apollo into a 
made of a place of the same name (now Kara swan, and placed among the stars. 

Hissar), between Tyana and Caesarea ad Argaeum; Cydias, a celebrated painter from the island of 
hut this latter can hardly be believed to be identical Cythnus, s. c. 364, whose picture of the Argonauts 
with the former. exhibited in a porticus by Agrippa at Rome. 

Cyclades (Kw/cAeSSes), a group of islands in the Cydippe. [Acontius.] . 

Aegaean sea, so called because they lay in a 1 Cydnus {K^vos : Tersoos-Qiail a nver oi Gi- 
dr<^e'(€V h.-6kKcc) around Delos, the most important licia Campestris, rising in the Taurus, and flowing 
of them. According to Strabo they were 12 in through the midst of the city of Tarsus, where it 
number; but their number is increased by other is 120 feet wide (Kinneir: Xenophon says 2 pie- 
writers. The most important of them were Delos, thra=202 feet). It was celebrated for the clear- 
Oeos, Cythnos, Sbriphos, Rhenia, SiPHNOS, ness and coldness of its water, which was esteemed 
CiMOLOS, Naxos, Paros, Syros, Myconos, nsefd in gout and nervous diseases, but by bathing 
Tends, Andros. in which Alexander nearly lost his life. At its 

Cyclopes (KuicAwres), that is, creatures with mouth the river spread into a lagune, which formed 
round or circular eyes, are described differently by the ^.barhour of Tarsus, hut which is now choked 
different writers. Homer speaks of them as a gi- with sand. In the middle ages the river was called 
gantic and laAvless race of shepherds in Sicily, who Hierax. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

devoured human beings and cared nought for Zeus: Cydonia, more rarely Cydonis (Ivu5ajv:a, KuSw- 

each of them had only one eye in the centre of his vis : : Khania), one of the chief cities 

forehead: the chief among them was Polyphemus, of Crete, the rival and opponent of Cnossus and 
According to Hesiod the Cyclops were Titans, sons Gortyna, was situated on the N. W. coast, and 
of Uranus and Ge, were* 3 in number, Arges, derived its name from the Cydones (Ki53(wj/€s), a 
Steropes, and Brontes, and each of them had only Cretan race, placed hy Homer in ,the W. part of 
one eye on his forehead. They were thrown into the island. At a later time a colony of Zacyn» 
Tartarus by Cronus, but were released hy Zeus, and thians settled in Cydonia ; they were driven out 
in consequence they provided Zeus with thunder- by the Samians about b. c. 524 ; and the Samians 
bolts and lightning, Pluto with a helmet, and Po- were in their turn expelled by the Aeginetens, 
aeidon with a trident. They were afterwards Cydonia was the place from which quinces 
killed hy Apollo for having furnished Zeus with mala) were first brought to Italy, and its inhabit- 
the thunderbolts to kill Aesculapius. A still later ants were some of the best Cretan archers 
tradition regarded the Cyclopes as the assistants of nio arcu^ Hor. Carm. iv. 19. 17), 

Hephaestus. Volcanoes were the workshops of Cyllarus (KdAAapos), a beautiful centaur, killed 
that god, and Mt. Aetna in Sicily and the neigh- at the wedding feast of Pirithous. The horse of 
bouring isles were accordingly considered as their Castor was likewise called Cyllarus. 
abodes. As the assistants of Hephaestus they Cyllene {KvXkhvri), 1, (Kpria), the highest 
make the metal armour and ornaments for gods mountain in Peloponnesus on the frontiers of Ar- 
and heroes. Their number is no longer confined cadia and Achaia, sacred to Hermes (Mercury), 
to 3 ; and besides the names mentioned by Hesiod, who had a temple on the summit, was said to have 
we also find those of Pyracinoil and Acamas. been bom there, and was hence called Cylienius. 
The name of Cyclopian walls was given to the walls — 2. A sea-port town of Elis, 
built of great masses of unhewn stone, of which Cylon (KuAwy), an Athenian of noble family, 
specimens are still to be seen at Mycenae and married the daughter of Theagenes, tyrant of Me- 
other parts of Greece, and also in Italy. They gara, and gained an Olympic victory b. c. 640. 
•were probably constructed by the Pelasgians ; and Encouraged by the Delphic oracle, he seized the 
later generations, being struck by their grandeur, Acropolis, intending to make himself tyrant of 
ascribed their building to a fabulous race of Cyclops. Athens. Pressed hy famine, Cylon and his ad- 
Cycnus (Ky/cvos). 1. Son of Apollo by Hyrie, herents were driven to take refuge at the altar 
lived in the district between Pleuron and Calydon, of Athena, whence they were induced to withdraw 
and was beloved hy Phyllius ; but as Phyllius by the archon Megacles, the Alcrnaeonid, on a 
refused him a bull, Cycnus leaped into a lake and promise that their lives should he spared. But 
was metamorphosed into a swan. — 2. Son of Po- their enemies put them to death as soon iis they 
seidon, was king of Colonae in Troas, and father had them in their power. 

of Tenes and llemithea. His second wife Philo- Cyme {KvfXTj : Kv/uloios : Sandaldi)^ the largest of 
nome fell in love with Tenes, her step-son, and as the Aeolian cities of Asia Minor, stood upon the 
he refused her offers, she accused him to his father, coast of Aeolis, on a bay named after it, Cumaeus 
who threw Tenes with Heniithea in a chest into (also Elaiticus) Sinus (d Kwjuaios H:6\7ros : Gulf of 
the sea. Tenes escaped and became king of Te- Sandakli)^ and had a good harbour. It was founded 
nedos. [Tenes.] In the Trojan War both by a colony of Locrians from Mt. Phricius, and 
Cycnus and Tenes assisted the Trojans, but both hence it had the epithet It was the 
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native place of Hesiod and Epliorus, and tlie mo- ' 
ther city of Side in Pampliylia and Cumae in 
Campania, 

, Cyna,^ [Cynane.] 

Cynaeginis (Kvpaiyeipos)^ brother of the poet 
Aeschylus, distinguished himself by his valour at 
the battle of Marathon, B, c. 4 SO. According^ to 
Herodotus, when the Persians were endeavouring 
to escape by sea, Cynaegirus seized one of their 
ships to keep it hack, but fell with his right hand 
cut off. In the later versions of the story Cjmae- 
girus is made to perform still more heroic deeds, 

Cyaaetha (Kdj/cs{0a: Kvmt0eh,-dai€ijs),ato\vn 
in the N. of Arcadia, whose inhabitants, unlike the 
other Arcadians, had a dislike to music, to which 
circumstance Polybius attributes their rough and ; 
demoralized character. 

Cynane, Cyna, or Cyima (Kvpdu% Kvya, Kdwa), 
half-sister to Alexander the Great, daughter of 
Philip by Aiidata, ah Illyrian woman. She was 
married to her cousin Amyntas ; and after the 
death of Alexander she crossed over to Asia, in- 
tending to marry her daughter Eiirydice to Arrhi- 
daeus, who had been chosen king. Her project 
alarmed Perdiccas, hy whose order she •was put to 
death. i 

Cynesii or Cymetes (Kvp’fianoL^ Kvvrjres), a peo- ! 
pie, according "to Herodotus, dwelling in the ex- ; 
treme W, of Europe, beyond the Celts^ apparently j 
in Spain. ! 

Cynisca (Kvpl<rKa)^ daughter of Archidamus II, 
king of Sparta, was the first woman who kept 
horses for the games, and the first who gained an 
Ol 3 ’rapic victory, 

C^SpSlis (Kvphs rirSKis : Samalbui), a city of 
the Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt, on an island 
in the Nile ; the chief seat of the worship of Anu- 
bis. There was a city of the same name in the 
Delta. 

Cynos (Kwos : Kvyios, Kvraios), the chief sea- 
port in the territory of the Locri Opuntii, 

Cynosarges (tS Kvp^crapyes), a gymnasium, 
sacred to Hercules, outside Athens, E. of the city 
and before the gate Diomea, for the use of those 
who were not of pure Athenian blood : here taught 
Antisthenes, the founder of the Cynic school. 

Cyiloscephalae(Kyj/br /ce^aAal), “Dog’s Heads.” 
1. Two hills near Scotiissa in Thessalj’-, where Fla- 
minius gained his celebrated victor}’- over Philip of 
Macedonia, b. c. 197. — 2. A hill between Thebes 
and Thespiae in Boeotia, 

Cynossema (Kvpb^ “ Dog’s Tomb,” a 

promontory in the Thracian Chersonesus near 
Madytus, so called because it was supposed to be 
the tomb of Hecuba, who had been previously 
changed into a dog. 

C;^osura (Kvuotrovpd), an Idaean nymph, and 
one of the nurses of Zeus, who placed her among 
the stars. [Arctos.] 

Cynosnra (KwSa-ovpa), “ Dog’s Tail,” a pro- 
montory in Attica, S. of Marathon. 

Cynthia and CyntMus (Kvpdia and Kw0ias% 
surnames respectively of Artemis and Apollo, which 
they derived from Mt, Cynthus in the island of 
Delos, their birthplace. 

Cynuria {Kwovpla: KvPovpm% a district on 
the frontiers of Argolis and Laconia, for the pos- 
session of which the Argives and Spartans carried 
on frequent wars, and which the Spartans at length 
obtained about b, c. 550, [See p. 77, a.] The 
inhabitants were lonians. 
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Cyparissia (Ki/irapi<rcrfa). 1. A town in Mes- 
senia on the W. coast, S. of the river Cyparissus, 
and on a promontory and bay of the same name. 
Homer (IL ii. 593) speaks of a town Gyparisseeis 
{Kwrapicradieis) subject to Nestor, which is pro- 
bably the same as the preceding, though S trabo places 
it in Triphylia. — 2. A town in Laconia on a pe- 
ninsula near tKe A sopus. 

Cyparissus (Kv7rdpLcr<TQs\ son of Telephus, be- 
loved by Apollo or Silvanus. Having inadver- 
tently killed his favourite stag, he was seized witli 
immoderate grief, and metamorphosed into a cypress. 

^ Cyparissus (Kwrdpi(r(ro^\ a small town in PIio- 
cis on Parnassus near Delphi. 

Cyphanta (ra Kd^avTa), a town on the E. coast 
of Laconia near Brasiae. 

Cypria, Cypris, surnames of Aphrodite, from 
the island of Cyprus. 

Cyprianus, a celebrated father of the Church, 
was a native of Africa. He was a Gentile by 
birth, and before his conversion to Christianity he 
taught rhetoric with distinguished success. He 
was converted about a. ». *24 (J, was ordained a 
presbyter 247, and was raised to the bishopric of 
Carthage 248, When the persecution of Beciiis 
burst forth (250), Cyprian fled from the storm, and 
remained 2 years in retirement. A few years 
afterwards the emperor Valerian renewed the per- 
secution against the Christians. Cyprian was ba- 
nished by Paternus the proconsul to the maritime 
city of Cuiubis, where he resided 11 months. He 
was then recalled hy the new govenior, Galerius 
Maximus, and -was beheaded in a spacious plain 
without the walls a, b. 258. He wrote several 
works which have come down to us. They ai-e 
characterised by lucid arrangement, and eloquent, 
though declamatory style. The best editions are 
by Fell, Oxford, lb'82, fob, to which are subjoined 
the Anitales Cyprianici of Pearson ; and that com- 
menced by Baluze, and completed by a monk of 
the fraternity of St. Maur, Paris, 17*26, fob 

Cyprus (K^TTpos : Kvirpios: Cyprus^ called by 
the Turks Kebris), a large island in the Mediter- 
ranean, S. of Cilicia and W. of Syria. It is called 
by various names in the poets, Cerasiia or Cerastis, 
MamHa, Splieda^ Acanianiis^ Amathiisia^ and also 
Paphos. The island is of a triangular form : its 
length from E. to W. is about 140 miles ; its 
greatest breadth, which is in the W. part, is about 
30 miles from N. to S., but it gradually narrows 
towards the E. A range of mountains, called 
Olympus by the ancients, runs through the whole 
length of the island from E. to W., and rises in 
one part more than 7000 feet in height. The plains 
are chiefly in the S. of the ishmd, and were cele- 
brated in ancient as well as in modern times for 
their fertility. The largest plain, called the Sala- 
minian plain, is in the E. part of the island near 
Salamis. The rivers are little more than mountain 
torrents, mostly dry in summer. — Cyprus was 
j colonized by the Phoenicians at a very early pe- 
I riod ; and Greek colonies were subsequently planted 
i in the iriand, according to tradition soon after the 
I Trojan war. We read at first of 9 independent 
; states, each governed by its own king, Sala^uis, 

; CmUM, Amathus, Curium, Paphos, Marzum, 

! Soli, Lapjsthus, Cerynia. The island was sub- 
dued hy AmSsis, king of Egypt, about b. c. 540. 
Upon the downM of the Egyptian monarchy, it 
became subject to the Persians ; but Evagoras 
of Salamis, after a severe struggle with the Per- 
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sians, establislied its independence about 385, and 
Iianded down the sovereignty to his son Nicocles. 
It eventually fell to the share of the Ptolemies in 
Egypt, and was governed by them, sometimes 
united’ to Egypt, and sometimes by separate princes 
of the royal ‘family. In 58 the Eomana made Gy- 
priis one" of their provinces, and sent M, Cato to 
take possession of it. — Cyprus was one of the 
cliicf seats of the worship of Aphrodite (Venus), 
who is hence called Cyprk or Cyprm<! and whose 
worship was introduced into the island hy the 
Phoenicians. ' ^ 

Cypsela (rSi; Knij/eXa : Kvxj/eXtvos, -Xrivos), 1. 
A town in Arcadia on the frontiers of Laconia. — 
2. A town in Thrace on the liehrus and the Eg- 
natia Via. 

Cypselus (Kuil/eXoj). 1. Father of Merope and. 
grandfather of Aepytns. [Aepytus.] — 2. Of 
Corinth, son of Aeetion. The mother of Cj’pselns 
belonged to the house of the Bacchiadae, that is, 
to the Doric nobility of Corinth. According to 
tradition, she married Aeetion, because, being iiglj , 
she met with no one among the Bacchiadae who 
would have her as his wife. As the oracle of 
Delphi had declared that her son would prove for- 
midable to the ruling party at Corinth, the Bacchi- 
adae attempted to murder the child.^ But his 
mother concealed him in a chest (icui|/6A7?), f^^ 
which he derived his name, Cypselus. When he 
had grown up to manhood, he expelled the Bac- 
chiadae, with the help of the people, and then 
established himself as tyrant He reigned 30 years, 
B. a G55— 625, and was succeeded hy his son Pe- 
riaiider. The celebrated chest of Cypselus, con- 
sisting of cedar wood, ivory, and gold, and richly 
adorned with figures in relief, is described at length 
by Pausanias (v. 17, &c.). . , , ^ „ 

Cyraunis (Ktfpotuvis), an island oit the JN . coast 
of Africa mentioned by Herodotus (iv. 95) ; pro- 
bably the same as Cercine. ^ 

Cyxenaica Kvprjvala^ ij KvprjmlT) 
rod ; D&rnuli or Jahol'^AWidcLT^ i. e. flio Moun" 
tahi^ the H. E. part of Tripoli), a district of N. 
Africa, between Marmarica on the E» and the 
Regio Syrtica on the W., w<is considered to ex- 
tend in its widest limits from the Philaenorum 
Arae at the bottom of the Great Syrtis to the 
Chersoiiesus Magna or N. headland of the Gulf of 
Platea {G, of BojM), or even to the Catabathmus 
Magnus (Marsa Solium ) ; but the part actually 
possessed and cultivated by the Greek colonists 
can only be considered as beginning at the N. 
limit of the sandy shores of the Great Syrtis, at 
Boreum Pr, {Has Tcyoms, S. of JS&ni^Ghazi), be- 
tw^een which and the Chersonesus Magna the 
country projects into the Mediterranean in the 
form of a segment of a circle, whose chord is above 
150 miles long and its arc above 200. From its 
position, formation, climate, and soil, this region is 
perhaps one of the most delightful on the surface 
of the globe. Its centre is occupied by a mode- 
rately elevated table-land, whose edge runs^ pa- 
rallel to tlie coast, to which it sinks down in a 
succession of terraces, clothed with verdure, in- 
tersected by mountain streams running through 
ravines filled with the richest vegetation, exposed 
to the cool sea-breezes from the N., and sheltered 
hy the mass of the mountain from the sands and 
hot winds of the Sahara. These slopes produced 
the choicest fruits, vegetables, and fiowersji and 
some very rare plants, such as the silphium and the 
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Ms Kup 7 ?ra?os. The various harvests,^ aL the dif- 
ferent elevations, lasted &r 8 months of the year. 

With these physical advantages, the people naturally 
became prone to luxury. The country how- 
ever, exposed to annual ravages by locusts. The 

belt of mountainous land extends mumrds from 

the coast about 70 or 80 miles.— The first occupa- 
tion of this country by the Greeks, of which we 
have anv clear account, was effechid bj’- B xtiuts, 
who led a colony from the islmd of Thera, and first 
established himself on the island of Platea at the. 
E. extremity of the district, and afterwaMs built 
Cvrene (b. c. 631), where he Immded a dynast}^ 
which ruled over the country during 8 reigns, 
thou^^h with comparatively little power over some 
of the other Greek cities. Of these the earliest 
founded were Teuciiira and HESrEiiis, then 
Barca, a colony from Cyreno ; and these, with 
Cjwenc itself and its port Apollonia, lonned the 
orimiial Libj’un Pentapolis, though this name 
seems not to have come into general use till under 
the Ptolemies. The comparative independence of 
Barca, and the temporary conquest of the country 
h}’’ the Persians under Cambyscs, diminislicd the 
power of the later kings of Cyreno, mid at last the 
dynasty was overthrown and a republic established 
in the latter part of the Sth century b. c. \\ hen 
Alexander invaded Egj^t, the Cyrenaeans formed 
an alliance with him ; but their country was made 
subject to Ijgypt by Ptolemy the son of Lagns. ^ It 
appears to have flourished under the Ptolemies, 
who pursued their usual policy of raising new cities 
at the expense of the ancient ones, or restoring 
the latter under new names. T bus Hesperis became 
Berenice, Teuchira was called Arsinoe, Biirca was 
entirely eclipsed by its port, wliich was raised into 
a city under the name of Ptolemais, and Cyrene 
suffered from the favours bestowed upon its port 
Apollonia. The country was now usually called 
PeiTtapolis, from the 5 cities of Cyrene, ApoHonia, 
Ptolemais, Arsinol*, and Berenice. In b. c. 95, the 
last Egyptian governor, Apion, an illegitimate son 
of Ptolemy Physcon, made the country over to 
the Eomans, who at first gave the cities their free- 
dom, and afterwards formed the district, under the 
name of Cyrenaica, with the island of Crete, into 
a pmvince. Under Constantine Cyrenaica ^wuia 
separated from Crete, and made a distinct ^province, 
under the name of Libya Superior. Ihe first 
great blow to the prosperity^ of the country was 
given by the murderous conflict which ensued on 
an insurrection of the Jews (who had long settled 
here in great numbers) in the reign c»f Trajan. As 
the Eoman empire declined, the attacks of the 
native Libyan tribes became more frequent and 
formidable, and the sufferings caused by their in- 
roads and b}^ locusts, plague, and earthquakes, are 
most pathetically described hy Synesius, bishop 
of Ptolemais, in the 5th century. In the^ 7th 
century the country'' was overrun by the Persians, 
and soon afterwards it fell a final prey to the great 
Arabian invasion, 

C^ene (Kypfjy^j), daughter of IT^qiscus, mother 
of Aristaeus hy Apollo, was carried by the god 
, from Mt. Peiion to Libya, where the city of Cy- 
rene derived its name from her, 

Cyrene (KvpM : Kvpijpahs : Ghrm'mL^ very 
, large Eu.), the chief city of’ Cyrenaica in N. 

Africa, was founded by Battus (b. c. 631) over a 
, fountain consecrated to Apollo, and called Cyre 
I (Kvprj : A7r3xXwvos xp^vi?), which supplied the 
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city witli water, and. tliea ran down to the sea 
through a beautiful rapine. The city stood 80' 
stadia (8 geog. miles) from the coast, on the edge 
of the upper of two temces of table land, at the 
height of 1800 feet above the sea, in one of the 
finest si timtions in the world. The road which 
connected it with its harbour, Apollonis^ still exists, 
and the ruins of Gyrene, though terribly defaced, 
are very extensive, comprising streets, aqueducts, 
temples, theatres, tombs, paintings, sculpture, and 
inscriptions. In the face of the terrace on which 
the city stands is a vast subtenaneous necropolis. 
For the history of the city and surrounding country, 
see Cyrenaica. Among its celebrated natives 
were the philosopher Aristippus, the poet Calli- 
inachus, and the Christian bishop and orator Sy- 
nesius. 

Cyreschata or Cyropdlis (Ki/peVxara, Kvpa, 
Kvpov •TrdAis), a city of Sogdiana, on the Jaxartes, 
the furthest of the colonies founded by Cyrus, and 
the extreme city of the Persian empire : destroyed, 
after many revolts, by Alexander. Its position is 
doubtful, but it was probably not far from Alex- 
andreschata {Kolcand)* 

Oyriilus (KbpiAAos). — !. Bishop of Jerusalem, 
A. n. 351 — 386, was a firm opponent of the Arians, 
by whose influence he was banished 3 times from 
Jerusalem. His works are not numerous. The 
most important are lectures to catechumens, &c., 
and a letter to the emperor Constantins, giving an 
account of the luminous cross which appeared at, 
Jerusalem, 351, The best editions are by Milles, 
0.vford, 1703, fol, and by Touttee, Paris, 1720, fob 
—2. Bishop of Alexandra, a, ». 412' — 444, of which 
city he was a native. He was fond of power, and of 
a restless and turbulent spirit. He persecuted the 
Jews, whom he expelled from Ale.xandria; and 
after a long protracted struggle he procured the 
deposition of Nestorius, bishop of Constantinople. 
He was the author of a large number of works, 
many of which are extant ; but in a literary view 
they are almost worthless. The best edition is by 
Aubert, Paris, 1638, 6 vols. fol. 

Cyrrhestice (Ku^/Seo'Tia^), the name given 
under the Seleucidae to a province of Syria, lying 
between Commagene on the N. and the plain of 
Antioch on the S., between Mt. Amanus on the W. 
and the Euphrates on the E. After the time of 
Constantine, it was united witli Commagene into 
one province, under the name of Euphratesia. 

Cyrrhns or Cyrus (Kvp^os, Kvpos: 
a city of Syria, founded under the Seleucidae, and 
called after the city of the same name in Mace- 
donia; chiefly remarkable as the residence and 
see of Theodoret, who describes its poverty, which 
he did much to relieve. Justinian rebuilt the 
walls, «ind erected an aqueduct. 

Cyrrhus, a town in Macedonia, near Pella. 

Cyrus (Kvpos), 1. The Elder, the founder 
of the Persian empire. The history of his life 
was overlaid in ancient times with frbles and ro- 
mances, and is related differently by Herodotus, 
Ctesias, and Xenophon. The account of Herodotus 
best preserves the genuine Persian legend, and is 
to he preferred to those of Ctesias and Xenophon. 
It is as follows : — Cyrus tvas the son of Cambyses, 
a noble Persian, and of Mandane, daughter of the 
Median king Astyages. In consequence of a 
dream, which seemed to portend that his grandson 
should be master of Asia, Astyages sent for his 
daughter, when she was pregnant ; and upon 


her giving birth to a son, he committed it to 
Harpagus, his confidential attendant, with orders 
: to kin it. Harpagus gave it to a herdsman of As- 
tyages, who was to expose it* But the wife of 
the herdsman having brought forth a still-born 
child, they substituted the latter for the child of 
Mandane, who was reared as the son of the herds- 
man. When he was 10 years old, his true pa- 
rentage was discovered by the following incident. 
In the sports of his village, the hoys chose him for 
their king. One of the boys, the son of a noble 
Median named Artembares, disobeyed his com- 
mands, and Cyrus caused him to be severely 
scourged. Artembares complained to Astyages, 
who sent for Cyrus, in whose person and courage 
he discovered his daughter’s son. The herdsman 
and Harpagus, being summoned before the king, 
told him the truth. Astyages forgave the herds- 
man, hut revenged himself on Harpagus by serving 
up to him at a banquet the flesh of his own son. 
As to his grandson, by the advice of the Magians, 
who assured him that his dreams were fulfilled by 
the boy’s having been a king in sport, he sent him 
back to his parents in Persia. When Cyrus grew 
up, he conspired with Harpagus to dethrone his 
grandfather. He induced the Persians to revolt 
from the Median supremacy, and at their head 
marched against Astyages, The latter had given 
the command of his forces to Harpagus, who de- 
serted to CyTUs. Astyages thereupon placed him- 
self at the head of his troops, but was defeated by 
Cyrus and taken prisoner, b. c, 659, The Medes 
accepted Cyrus for their king, and thus the supre- 
macy which they had held passed to the Persiims, 
It was probably at this time that Cyrus received 
that name, which is a Persian word (Kohr), sig- 
nifying the Sun, — Cyras now proceeded to con- 
quer the other parts of Asia. In 546 he overthrew 
the Lydian monarchy, and took Croesus prisoner, 
[Croesus.] The Greek cities in Asia Minor were 
subdued by his general Harpagus. He next turned 
his arms against the Assyrian empire, of which 
Babylon was then the capital. After defeating 
the Babylonians in battle, he laid siege to the 
city, and after a long time he took it by diverting 
the course of the Euphrates, which flowed through 
the midst of it, so that his soldiers entered Babylon 
by the bed of the river. This was in 538. Sub- 
sequently he crossed the Araxes, with the intention 
of subduing the Massagetae, a Scythian people, 
but he was defeated and slain in battle. Tomyris, 
the queen of the Massagetae, cut off his head, and 
threw it into a bag filled with human blood, that 
he might satiate himself (she said) with blood. 
He was killed in 529. He was succeeded by hia 
son Cambyses. — Xenophon represents Cyrus as 
brought up at his grandfather’s court, as serving in 
the Median army under his uncle Cjmxares II, 
the son and successor of Astyages, of whom Hero- 
dotus and Ctesias know nothing ; as making war 
upon Babylon simply as the general of Cyaxares ; 
as marrying the daughter of Cjmxares ; and at 
length dying quietly in his bed, after a sage and 
Socratic discourse to his children and friends. 
Xenophon’s account is preserved in the Cyropaedlo^ 
in which he draws a picture of what a wise and 
just prince ought to be. The work must not be 
regarded as a genuine history. — In the East 
Cyrus was long regarded as the greatest hero of 
antiquity, and hence the fiibles by. which his his- 
tory is obscured. His sepulchre at Pasargadae was 
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■risited ty Alexander tlie Great. The 
perished, hut his name i®. 

Murghab, N. of Persepohs. 3. The Yotfflg _i 
the ■2nd of the 4 sons of Daiius Nothus, 

Persia, and of Paij^satis, was appointed by “s 
father commander of the maritime parts ot asm 

. .. .. . . T omH 1 .aDUO.” 


tamer commaiiuci: vh — - 

Minor, and satrap of Lydia, f hrygia, and Lappa 
docia, B, c. 407. He assisted Lysander and me 
Lacedaemonians with large sums of money m t 
■war against the Athenians. Cyras was of a darmb 
and amhitions temper. On the death of his tamer 
and the accession of his elder brother Artaxe 
Mnemon, 404, Cyrus formed a plot against m 
life of Artaxerxes. His design was betrayed dj 
T issaphemes to the king, who condemned kim m 
death; hut, on the intercession of “ 

spared his life and sent him hack to his sa 
CTrus now gave himself up to the design ot de- 
throning his brother. He collected a powert 
native army, hut he placed his chief rdis 

force of Greek mercenaries. He set out from o 


iorce ot tireeK mercenaries, xxe ~ ^ , 

in the spring of 401, and, having crossed the ^ 
phrates at Thapsacus, marched down therimr ^ 
the plain of Cunaxa, 500 stadia from , 

Here lie found Artaxerxes prepared to meet mm. 
Artaxerxes had from 400,000 to a million ot men , ^ 
Cvriis had about 100,000 Asiatics and Id^OOU . 
Greeks. The battle was at first altogether m 
favour of Cyrus. His Greek troops on the right 
routed the Asiatics who were opposed to tnem , 
and he himself pressed forward in the centre agains 
his brother, and had even wounded him, when i 
was killed hy one of the king’s ^’ody-guard. Ar- 
taxerxes caused his head and right hand 
struck off, and sought to have it believed tnar 
Cyras had fallen by his hand. The chmacter^ot 
Cyras is drawn hy Xenophon m the brightest 
colours. It is enough to say that his ambition was 
gilded hy all those brilliant qualities which wm 
men’s hkrts. — 3. An architect at Rome, who 
died on the same day as Clodius, 52. _ 

Cyrus {Kvpos ; Kour), one of the two g 
rivers of Armenia, rises in the Caucasus, ow 
through Iberia, and after foming the 
between Albania and Armenia, unites wth ^ 
Araxes, and falls into the W. side of the Caspian. 
— There were small rivers of the same name in 
Media and Persis. ^ 

Cyta or Cytaea (Kura, Kvraia : . ' 

ratevs\ a town in Colchis on the river Phasis, 
where Medea was said to have been born. 

CjHihera (Kvdfjpa : Kvd'ijpLos : Cerigo)^ a moun- 
tainous island off the S. E. point of Laconi^ wi 
a town of the same name in the interior, the ar- 
bour of which was called Scandea (S/cayS^m)* 
was colonized at an early time hy the Phoenician's, 
who introduced the worship of Aphrodite into t e 
island, for which it was celebrated. This goddess 
was hence called Oytheraea, Gythereis ; and, ac- 
cording to some traditions, it was in the neigh- 
bourhood of this island that she first rose from t e 
foam of the sea. The Argives subsequently took pos- 
session of Cythera, but were driven out of it by the 
Lacedaemonians, who added it to their dominions. 

Cytheris, a celebrated courtezan, the mistress or 
Antony, and subsequently of the poet Gallus, who 
mentioned her in his poems under the name ot 
Lycoris. ^ 

Cythenis {Kvdrjpos : Kvd'fjpios)^ one of the 
ancient towns (if Attica and subsequently a demus, 
belonging to the tribe Pandionis. 
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Cythnus (K6evos: KvOnos: Tliermia), an is- 
land in the Aegaean sea, one of the Cyclades, with 
a town of the same name, celebrated for its cheese, 
and also for its warm springs, whence its modern 

CytiniTim (KvtIvlov: KvripLarTjs)^ one of the 4 

cities in Doris, on Parnassus. . 

Chorus or -'am (Kdrwpos or -op : Aiaros), a 
town on the coast of Paphlagonia, between Amas- 
tris and the promontory Carambis, was a cominer- 
cial settlement of the people of Sinope. It stood 
upon or near the mountain of the same name, 
which is mentioned by the Romans as abounding 

in box-trees. , 3*4 

Cyzicus (Kv^ikos), son of Aeneus and Aeiietc, 
the daughter of Eiisoras, or son of Eusorus,^or 
son of Apollo by Stilbe. He was king of the Do- 
liones at Cyzicus on the Propontis^ bor his con- 
nection with the Argonauts see p. 7 5, b. _ ^ ^ 

Cyzicus (Kd^ifcov: Kv^ucfjpos: BalK'izovCfiizico^ 
Ru.), one of the most ancient and powerful of the 
Greek cities in Asia Minor, stood upon an island ot 
the same name in the Propontis (Sea o/ Marmara), 
This island, the earlier name of which was Arctoii- 
nesus (Ap/cTOJV yficros), lay close to the shore of 
Mysia, to which it was united by two bridges, and 
afterwards (under Alexander the Great) by a mole, 
which has accumulated to a considerable isthmus. 
The city of Cyzicus stood on the S. side of the 
island, at the N. end of the isthmus, on each side 
of which it had a port. Tradition ascribed the 
foundation of the city to the Doliones, a tribe oi 
Thessalian Pelasgians, who had been dri'ven irom 
their liomes by the Aeolians. It was said to have 
been afterwards colonized by the Milesians. It was 
one of the finest cities of the ancient world, for the 
beauty of its situation and the inagnificeiice of its 
buildings; it possessed an extensive coinmorce, and 
was celebrated for the excellence of its laws and 
government. Its staters were among the most 
esteemed gold coins current iu Greece. It took no 
conspicuous place in history till about 22 years after 
the peace of Antalcidas, when it made itseit inde- 
pendent of Persia. It preserved its freedom under 
: Alexander and his successors, and was in alliaiice 
with the kings of Pergamus, and afterwards with 
t the Romans. Its celebrated resistance against 
Mithridates, when he besieged it by sea and land 
. (b.c. 75), was of great service to the Romans, and 
, obtained for it the rank of a “ libera civitas,” wliich 
it lost again under Tiberius. Under Constantino 
- it became the chief citv of the new province of 
1 Plellespontus. It was greatly injured by an earth- 
•- quake in A. n. 443, and finally ruined by its con- 
t quest by the Arabians in 675. 


Baae. [Dahae.] 

BacMnabades (Aaxa^a^aSijs), a general name 
for the S. part of the Indian peninsula, derived 
from the Sanscrit dahhina^ the S. wind, and con- 
nected with tlie modern name Deccan. 

B^cia (Dacus), as a Roman province, was 
bounded on the S, by the Danube, which sepa- 
rated it from Moesia, on the N. hy the Carpathian 
moimtains, on the W. by the river Tysia (Tlism)., 
and on the E, by the river Hierasus (Pruih)., thus 
comprehending the modem Transglva7da,^ Walla- 
, dm, Moldavia, and part of Hungarg. The Daci 
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•were of tlie same race and spoke tlie same language 
as the Getae, and are therefore nsnally said to be 
of Thracian origin. They were a brave and war- 
like people. In the reign of Augustus they crossed 
the Danube and plundered the allies of Rome, but 
were defeated and driven back into their own 
country by the generals of Augustus. In the 
reign of Domitian they became so formidable under 
their king Decebaius, that the Romans were 
obliged to purchase a peace of them by the pay- 
ment of tribute. Trajan delivered the empire from 
this disgrace; he crossed the Danube, and after a 
war of 5 years (a. d. 101 — 106), conquered the 
country, made it a Roman province, and colonized 
it with inhabitants from all parts of the empire. 
At a later period Dacia was invaded by the Goths ; 
and as Anrelian considered it more prudent to make 
the Danube the boundary of the empire, he re- 
signed Dacia to the barbarians, removed tbe Roman 
inhabitants to Moesia, and gave the name of Dacia 
(Aureliani) to that part of the province along the 
Danube where they were settled. 

Dactyli (AdfcrvKoi), fabulous beings to whom 
the discovery of iron and the art of working it by 
means of fire was ascribed. Their name Dactyls, 
that is. Fingers, is accounted for in various ways ; 
by their number being 5 or 10, or by the fact of 
their serving Rhea just as the fingers serve the 
hand, or by the story of their having lived at the 
foot (iv ^aKrdXots) of mount Ida. Most autho- 
rities describe mount Ida in Phrygia as the origi- 
nal seat of the Dactyls, whence they are usually 
called Idaean Dactyls. In Phrygia they were 
connected with the worship of Rhea. They are 
sometimes confounded or identified with the Cu- 
retes, Corybantes, Cabiri, and Telcbines, This 
confusion with the Cabiri also accounts for Sarao- 
thrace being in some accounts described as their 
residence. Other accounts transfer them to mount 
Ida in Crete, of which island they are said to have 
been the original inhabitants. Their number ap- 
pears to have been originally 3 : Ceimis (the smelter), 
Damnameneus (the hammer), and Acinon (the 
anvil). Their number was afterwards increased to 
5, 10 (5 male and 5 female), 52 and 100. 

Dadastana {'h Aadaffrdva: Torhaleli or 
hcg ?), a fortress on the borders of Bithynia and 
Galatia, where the emperor Jovian died suddenly, 
A. D. 364, 

Daedala (ra Aaf6a\a), a city in Asia Minor, 
upon the Gulf of Glaucus, on the borders of Caria 
and Lycia. The same name was given to a moun- 
tain overhanging the town. 

Daedalus (Aaf6aXor), 1. A mythical personage, 
under whose name the Greek writers personified 
the earliest development of the arts of sculpture and 
architecture, especially among the Athenians and 
Cretans, The ancient writers generally represent 
Daedalus as an Athenian, of the royal race of the 
Erechthidae. Others called him a Cretan, on 
account of the long time he lived in Crete. He is 
said to have been the son of Motion, the son of 
Eupalamiis, the son of Erechtheus. Others make 
him the son of Eupalamus, or of Palamaon. His 
mother is called Alcippe, or Iphinoe, or Phrasimede. 
He devoted himself to sculpture, and made great 
improvements in the art. He instructed his sister’s 
son, Calos, Talus, or Perdix, who soon came to 
surpass him in skill and ingenuity, and Daedalus 
killed him through envy. [Perbix.] Being 
condemned to death by the Areopagus for; this 
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murder, he went to Crete, where the fame of his 
skill obtained for him the friendship of Minos. 
He made the well-known wooden cow for Pasi- 
phae; and when Pasiphae gave birth to the 
Minotaur, Daedalus constructed the labyrinth, at 
Cnossus, in which the monster was kept. For his 
pai*t in this afiair^ Daedalus was imprisohed by 
Minos j hut Pasiphae released him, and, as Minos 
had seized all the ships on the coast of Crete, Dae- 
dalus procured wings for himself and his son Icarus, 
and fastened them on with wax. Daedalus himself 
flew safe over the Aegean, hut, as Icarus flew too 
near the sun, the wax by which his wings were 
fastened on was melted, and he dropped down and 
was drowned in that part of the Aegean which was 
called after him the Icarian sea, Daedalus fled to 
Sicily, where he was protected by Cocalus, the king 
of the Sicani. When Minos heard where Daedalus 
had taken refuge, he sailed with a great fleet to 
Sicily, where he was treacherously murdered hy 
Cocalus or his daughters. According to some ac- 
counts Daedalus first alighted in his flight from 
Crete at Cumae in Italy, where he erected a temple 
to Apollo, in which he dedicated the wings with 
which he had fled from Crete. Several other works 
of art were attributed to Daedalus, in Greece, Italy, 
Libya, and the islands of the Mediterranean. They 
belong to the period when art began to be deve- 
loped. The name of Daedala was given by the 
Greeks to the ancient wooden statues, ornamented 
with gilding and bright colours and real drapery, 
which were the earliest known forms of the images 
of the gods, after the mere blocks of wood or stone, 
which were at first used for symbols of them. — 2. 
Of Sicyon, a statuary in bronze, son and disciple 
of Patrocles, flourished B. c. 400. 

Dahae (Adm), a great Scythian people, who led 
a nomad life over a great extent of country on the 
E. of the Caspian, in Hyrcania (which still bears tlie 
name of Daghestan)^ on the banks of the Margus, 
the Oxus, and even the Jaxartes. Some of them 
served as cavalry and horse-archers in the armies 
of Darius Codomannus, Alexander, and Antiochus 
the Great, and they also made good foot-soldiers. 

Daimaclms (Aai^taxoj), of Plataeae, was sent 
hy Seleucus as ambassador to Sandrocottus, king 
of India, about b. c. 312, and wrote a work on 
India, which is lost. 

Dalmatia or DelmMia (AaXgarta : Aa^^tc{r 7 ^r, 
more anciently AaXgareds, Dabyiaia^ a part of the 
coimtrj'- along the E, coast of the Adriatic sea in- 
cluded under the general name of Illyricum, was 
separated from Liburnia on the N. by the Titius 
(Kerba), and from Greek Illyria on the S. by the 
Drilo (2)ri?io\ and extended inland to the Bebian 
mountains and the Drinus, thus nearly comespond- 
ing to the modern Dalmaiia, The capital was 
Dalminium or Delmminm, from which the coun- 
try derived its name. The next most important 
town was Sabona, the residence of Diocletian. 
The Dalmatians were a brave and warlike people, 
and gave much trouble to the Romans. In B. c. 
119 their country was overrun by L. Metelhis, 
who assumed in consequence the surname Dalnia- 
ticus, but they continued independent of the Ro- 
mans. In 39 they were defeated hy Asinius Pollio, 
of whose Dalmatims irmmpims Horace speaks 
(Cam. ii. 1. 16) ; hut it was not till the year 23 
that they were finally subdued by Statilius Tau- 
rus. They took part in the great Pannonian re- 
volt Under their leader Bato, but after a 3 years’* 
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■war were again reduced to subjection by Tiberius, 
A. D. 9. 

Balmatins. [Delmatiits.] 

Balminium, [Dalmatia*] 

Damagetns {Aafj(.d.y7}ros\ king of lalysiis in 
Bliodes, married, in obedience to tbe DelpMc 
oracle, the daughter of Aristotoienes of Messene, 
and from this marriage sprang the family of the 
Diagoridae, who were celebrated for their Tictories 
at Olympia. [Aristomenes.] 

Bamalis or Bous (AajuaAtr, ^ Bo6y), a small 
place in Bithynia, on the shore of the Thracian Bos- 
porus, N. of Chalcedon ; celebrated by tradition as 
the landing-place of lo, the memory of whose pas- 
sage was preserved by a bronze cow set up here 
by the Chalcedonians. 

Bamaratus, [Demaratus.] 

Damascius (AafidcrKios), the Syrian, of Da- 
mascus, whence he derived his name, the last of 
the renowned teachers of the Neo-Platonic philo- 
sophy at Athens, was born about a. d. 480. Pie 
iirst studied at Alexandria and afterwards at 
Athens, under Marinus and Zenodotus, whom he 
succeeded. When Justinian closed the heathen 
schools of philosophy at Athens in 529, Damascius 
emigrated to King Chosroes of Persia. He after- 
wards returned to the W., since Chosroes had sti- 
pulated in a treaty that the heathen adherents of 
the Platonic Philosophy should be tolerated by the 
Byzantine emperor. The only work of Damascius 
which has been printed, is entitled ‘‘ Doubts and 
Solutions of the first Principles,” edited by Kopp, 
Francof. 1828, 8vo. 

Damascus (77 Aafiacrids: Aafiaa-KTjvSs : Da- 
mesJiJc^ Damascus^ Esh-Sham), one of the most 
ancient cities of the world, mentioned as existing 
in the time of Abraham (Gen. xiv. 15), stood in 
the district afterwards called Coele-Syria, upon 
both banks of the river Chrysorrhoas or Bardines 
(Burada)^ the waters of which, drawn off- by 
canals and aqueducts, fertilised the plain around 
the city. This plain is open on the S. and E., and 
sheltered on the- W. and N. by an offshoot of the 
Antilibanus ; its fruits were celebrated in ancient, 
as in modem times ; and altogether the situation 
of the city is one of the finest on the globe. In 
the earliest times, except during the short period 
for which David subjected it to the Hebrew mon- 
archy, Damascus was the seat of an independent 
kingdom, called the kingdom of Syria, which was 
subdued by the Assyrians, and passed successively 
under the dominion of the Babylonians, the Per- 
sians, the Greek kings of Syria, and the Homans, 
the last of whom obtained possession of it after 
the conquest of Tigranes, and assigned it to the 
province of Syria. It flourished greatly under the 
emperors, and is called by Julian {Epist 24) the 
Eye of all the East,” Diocletian established in it 
a great factory for arms ; and hence the origin of | 
the fame of Damascus blades. Its position on one 
of the high roads from Lower to Upper Asia gave 
it a considerable trade. The surrounding district 
was called Aapacricrivii, 

Bamasippus, L. Junius Brutus. [Brutus, 
No. 10.] ^ 

Bamasippus, Licinius. 1. A Roman senator, 
fought on the side of the Pompei«ans in Africa, and 
perished b. c. 47. •— 2. A contemporary of Cicero, 
who mentions him as a lover of statues, and speaks 
of purchasing a garden from Bamasippus. He is 
probably the same person as the Damasippus ridi- 
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culed. by Horace. ((Sbtif. il 8. 16, 64.) It appears 
from Horace that Damasippus had become bank- 
rupt, in consequence of which he intended to put an 
end to himself; but he was prevented by the 
Stoic Stertinius, and then turned Stoic himself, or 
at least affected to be one by his long beard. 
The Damasippus mentioned by Juvenal (&!?. viiL 
147, 151, 167) is a fictitious name, under which 
the satirist ridiculed some noble lover of horses. 

Bamastes (Aa.ad<rTr 7 s), of Sigeum, a Greek his- 
torian, and a contemporary of Herodotus and Hel- 
lanlcus of Lesbos ; his works are lost. 

Bamia. [Auxesia.] 

Bamnonii. 1. OrBumnonii or Bunmunii u 
powerful people in the S.W. of Britain, inhabiting 
Cornwall^ DeconsUre^ and the W. part of Somer- 
selsMre, from whom was called the promontory 
Danmonium, also Ocriuum (0. IJsard) in Gorn- 
wail — 2. Or Bamuii, a people in N. Britain, 
inhabiting parts of Fertk, Arp'yA, Stirlmg^ and 
Duhniarton-sUres* 

Bamo (Aa^iictj), a daughter of Pythagoras and 
Theano, to whom j?ythagoras entrusted his writings, 
and forbad her to give them to any one. This 
command she strictly observed, although she was 
in extreme povert}^, and received many requests 
to sell them. 

Damocles {AapoKK^s)^ a Syracusan, one of the 
companions and fiattorers of the elder Dionysius. 
Damocles having extolled the great felicity of 
Dionysius on account of his wealth and power, the 
tyrant invited him to try what his happiness really 
was, and placed him at a magnificent banquet, in the 
midst of which Damocles saw a naked sword sus- 
pended over his head by a singlo horse-hair — a 
sight which quickly dispelled all his visions of 
happiness. The story is alluded to by Horace. 
{CarMn ill 1. 17.) 

Bamon {Aigm), 1. Of Athens, a celebrated 
musician and sopliist. Ho was a pupil of Lamprus 
and Agathocles, and the teacher of Peidcles, with 
whom he lived on the most intinutle terms. He is 
also said to have taught Socrates, but this state- 
ment is more doubtful. In his old age he was ba- 
nished from Athens, probably on account of tho 
part he had taken in polities.— 2. A Pythagorean, 
and friend of PhirLtias (not Pythias). When tho 
latter was condemned to die for a plot against 
Dionysius I. of Syracuse, he asked leave of the 
tyrant to depart for the purpose of aiwiging his 
domestic affairs, promising to find a friend who 
would he pledge for his appearance at the time ap- 
pointed for his punishment. To the surprise of 
Dionysius, Damon unhesitatingly oilbred himself 
to be put to death instead of his friend, should he 
fail to return. Phintias arrived just in time to 
redeem Damon, and Dionysius was so struck with 
this instance of firm friendship on both sides, that 
he pardoned the criminal, and entreated to be ad- 
mitted as a third into their bond of brotherhood. 

Bamoxenus (Aa/i^lews), an Athenian comic 
poet of the now comedy, and perhaps partly of the 
middle. 

Dana (Adua)^ a great city of Cappadocia (Xen. 
AmL -i. 2. § 20), probably the same as the later 
TFAHAj 

Bfeae (AawTj), daughter of Acriaius and mother 
of Perseus. [Acrisius.] An Italian legend re- 
lated that Danae came to Itah', built tlie town of 
Ardea, and married Pilumnus, by whom she became 
the mother of Daumis, the ancestor of Turnus. 
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BanM. [Danaus.] 

Banaides (Aocmtdei?), the 50 daugliters of Da- 
aaus. JDanaus.] ■ 

jDaaala AdmAa), a city in the territory of 
the Trocini, in the N. E. of Galatia, notable in the 
history of the Mithridatic War as the place where 
Lncnlliis resigned the command to Fompey. 

Danapris. [Borysthenes,] 

Banastris. [Tyras.] 

Baaiaas (Atim6s% son of Belns and twin-brother 
of Aegyptus. Belns had assigned Lib 3 ?a to Ba- 
naiis, but the latter, fearing his brother and his 
brother’s sons, fled with his 50 daughters to Argos. 
Here he was elected long by the Argives in place 
of Gelanor, the reigning monarch. The story of 
the murder of the SO sons of Aegyptus by the SO 
daughters of Banaiis (the Banaides) is given under 
Aegyptus. There was one exception to the mur- 
derous deed. The life of Lynceus was spared by 
his wife Hypermnestra ; and according to the 
common tradition he afterwards avenged the death 
of his brothers by killing his father-in-law, Banaiis. 
According to the poets the Banaides were punished 
in Hades by being compelled everlastingly to 
pour water into a sieve {inam lympliae dolmm fundo 
pm'mniis Hor. Cmin, iii. 11. 26). — From 
Banaiis the Argives were called Danai, which 
name, like that of the Argives, was often applied 
by the poets to the collective Greeks. 

Danubius {Danube, in Germ. Donau), also 
Bamxvius on coins and inscriptions, called Ister 
{"'Icrrpos) by the Greeks, one of the chief rivers of 
Europe, rises in the Black Forest, and after flowing 
1770 miles falls into the Black sea. It is men- 
tioned by Hesiod, but the Greeks knew very little 
about it. According to Herodotus it rises at the 
city PjTene among the Celts and flows through 
the whole of Europe. The Eomans first obtained 
some accurate information concerning the river at 
the commencement of the empire. Tiberius in his 
campaign against the Vindelicians, visited the 
sources of the Banube, which, according to Ta- 
citus, rises in M. Abnoba. The Danube formed 
the N. boundary of the empire, with the exception 
of the time that Dacia was a Roman province. 
In the Roman period tlie upper part of the river 
from its source as far as Vienna was called Banu - 1 
bins, while the lower part to its entrance in the | 
Black Sea was named Ister. i 

Baorsi or Daorizi, a tribe in Dalmatia. 

Baphnae Pelusiae (Ad(pyai at TIeKovcriat : Saf- 
nas), a border fortress of Lower Egj^’pt against 
Arabia and Syria, stood on the right hand of the 
Nile, 16 Roman miles S. W. of Pelusium. Many 
Jews settled here after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem by the Babylonians. 

Baplme 1. Daughter of the river- 

god Ladon in Arcadia, by Ge (the eai*th), or of 
the river-god Peneus in Thessaly. She was ex- 
tremely beautiful, and was loved by Apollo and 
Leucippus, son of Oenomaus, but she rejected both 
their suits. In order to win her, Leucippus dis- 
guised himself as a maiden, but Apollo’s jealousy 
caused his discovery and he was killed by the com- 
panions of Daphne. Apollo now pursued Daphne, 
and as she was on the point of being overtaken by 
him, she prayed for aid, and was metamorphorsed 
into a laurel-tree {M<pmi)^ which became in con- 
sequence the favourite tree of Apollo.— 2. Daughter 
of Tiresias, better known under the name nf 
Manto. 
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Baphne {Aa^m). 1. or Bahyh ?), 

a beautiful spot, 5 miles S. of Antioch in Syria, to 
which it formed a sort of park or pleasure garden. 
Here w^as a grove of laurels and cypresses, 80 sta- 
dia in circuit, watered hj fresh springs and con- 
secrated by Seleucus Nicator to Apollo, to whom 
also a magnificent temple was built by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and adonied with a splendid statue of 
the god by Bryaxis. To this temple were attached 
periodical games and the privilege of asylum. 
Daphne was a royal residence of the Seleucidae 
and of the later Roman emperors, and a favourite 
resort of the people of Antioch, who, however, cai*- 
ried the pleasures thejr enjoyed here so far beyond 
the bounds of moderation, that the phrase Bc/p/i- 
nici mores passed into a proverb. It was from 
this place that Antioch x’eceived its distinguisliing 
name, *A, ewt Ad<p3/7)s. — 2. A place in Upper 
Galilee on the lake Semechonitis. 

Baphnis (Aa<pvis), a Sicilian hero, to whom 
the invention of bucolic poetry is ascribed. He was 
the son of Hermes by a nymph. His mother 
placed him when an infant in a charming valley in 
a laurel grove, from which he received his name 
of Baphnis. He was brought up by nymphs ; was 
taught by Pan to play on the flute ; he became a 
shepherd, and tended his .flocks on Mt. Aetna 
winter and summer. A Naiad fell in love with 
him, and made him swear that he would never 
love any other maiden, threatening him wdth 
blindness if he broke his oath. For a time the 
handsome shepherd resisted the numerous tempta- 
tions to which he was exposed, hut at last he forgot 
himself, having been made intoxicated by a princess. 
The Naiad accordingly punished him with blind- 
ness, or, as others relate, changed him into' a stone. 
Previous to this time he had composed bucolic 
poetry, and with it delighted Artemis during the 
chase. After having become blind, he invoked his 
father to help him. The god accordingly raised 
him up to heaven, and caused a well to gush fort'k 
on the spot where this happened. The well bore 
the name of Baphnis, and at it the Sicilians offered 
an annual sacrifice. 

Baphnus {Aacpvovs -ovvros : AacjiyoiScrtos), a 
town of the Locri Opuntii on the coast, in earlier 
times belonging to Piiocis. 

Baradax (AapdBa^: Ahu-Glialgalt), a river of 
Upper Syria, flowing into the Euphrates, 80 para- 
sangs from the R. Chalos, and 15 from Thapsacus, 

Bardani {AapBaj/oi), a people in Upper Moesia, 
who also occupied part of Illjuicum, and extended 
as far as the frontiers of Macedonia. 

Bardama (AapBayia), a district of the Troad, 

, ljung along the Hellespont, S.W- of Abydos, and 
adjacent on the land side to the temtories of Iliimi 
.and Scepsis. Its people (Adpdayoi) appear in the 
Trojan W^xr, under Aeneas, in. close alliance with 
the Trojans, with whose name theirs is often inter- 
changed, especially by the Roman poets. [Bar- 
dan us.] 

Bardanns (AdpSavos), son of Zeus and Electra. 
His native place in the various traditions is Ar- 
cadia, Crete, Troas, or Italy. Bardanus is the 
mythical ancestor of the Trojans, and through 
them of the Romans. The Greek traditions 
usually‘made him a king in Arcadia. lie first 
emigrated to Samothraee, and afterwards passed 
over to Asia, where he received a tract of land 
from king Teucer, on which he built the town of 
Bardama^ He married Batea, daughter of Teuccr, 
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or Arisl)e of Crete, Ij v:hom he became the father 
of Rrichthomus. His grandson was Tros, who re- 
moved to Troy the Palladium, which had belonged 
to his grandfather. According to the Italian tra- 
ditions, Dardanus was the son of Corythus, an 
Etruscan prince of Corythus (Cortona), or of Zeus 
by the wife of Corythus ; and, as in the Greek 
tradition, he afterwards emigrated to Phrygia. 

Bardanus (tj AdpSauos : AapSai/evs), also, -nm 
and -ium, a Greek city in the Troad on the Hel- 
lespont, near the Prom. Bardanis or Bardanium 
and the mouth of the river lihodius, 12 Roman 
miles from Ilium, and .9 (or 70 stadia) from Abydus. 
It was built by Aeolian colonists, at some distance 
from the site of the ancient city Dardania (Aapda- 
vt92), which is mentioned by Homer (//’. ii, 216) 
as founded by Bardanus before the building of 
Ilium. The Romans, after the war with Antiochus 
tlie Great, made Bardanus and Ilium free cities, as 
an act of filial piety. The peace between Sulla and 
Mithridates was made here, b. c. 84. From Bar- 
danus arose the name of the Castles of {fi& Barda^ 
Tidies^ after which the Hellespont is now called. 

Bares (Adprjs), a priest of Hephaestus at Troy, 
mentioned in the Iliad (v. 9), to whom was ascribed 
in antiquity an Iliad, which was believed to be 
more ancient than the Homeric poems. This work, 
which was undoubtedly the composition of a sophist, 
is lost ; but there is extant a Latin work in prose 
in 44 chapters, on the destruction of Troy, bearing 
the title Daretis Ph'ygii de Excidio Trojae Ms- 
torn, and purporting to be a translation of the work 
of Bares by Cornelius Nepos. But the Latin 
work is evidently of much later origin ; it is the 
production of a person of little education and of 
had taste ; and it is supposed by some to have 
been written even as late as the 12th century. It 
is usually printed with Bictys Cretensis ; the best 
edition is by Bederich, Bonn, 1837, 8vo. 

Bmns (AapeTos). I. King of Persia, b. c. 521 
— 485, was the son of Hystaspes, satrap of the 
province of Persis, and of the royal family of the 
Achaemenidae. He %vas one of the 7 Persian 
chiefs who destroyed the usurper Smerws. The 
7 chiefs agreed that the one of them whose horse 
neighed first at an appointed time and place, 
should become king ; and as the horse of Barius 
neighed first, he was declared king. He married 
Atossa and Artystone, the 2 daughters of Cyrus, 
and Parmys, the daughter of Cyrus’s son Smerdis, 
and Phaedirae, the daughter of Otanes, one of the 
7 chiefs. He then began to set in order the a&irs 
of his vast empire, which he divided into 20 sa- 
trapies, assigning to each its amount of tribute, 
Persis proper was exempted from all taxes, except 
those which it had formerly been used to pay. It 
was in the reign of Barius that the consolidation of, 
the empire was effected, for Cyrus and Camhyses 
had been engaged in continual wars. — A few years 
after his accession the Babylonians revolted, but 
after a siege of 20 months, Babylon Wtus taken by 
a stratagem of Zopybus, about 516. The re- 
duction of Babylon was followed by the invasion 
of Scythia (about 508), Barius crossed the Ba- 
iiiibe, and marched far into the interior of modem 
Russia ; but after losing a large number of men by 
famine, and being unable to meet with the enemy, he 
was obliged to retreat. On his return to Asia, he 
sent part of his forces, under Megabazus, to subdue 
Thrace and Macedonia, which thus became subject 
to the Persian empire. The most important event 
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in the reign of Barius was the commencement of 
the great war between the Persians and the Greeks. 
The history of this war belongs to the biographies 
of other men. In 501 the Ionian Greeks revolted ; 
they were assisted by the Athenians, who burnt 
Sardis, and thus provoked the hostility of Barius. 
[Aristagoras ; Histiaetjs.] In 492 Mardo- 
nius was sent with a large army to invade Greece, 
but he lost a great part of his fleet off Mt. Athos, 
and the Thracians destroyed a vast number of his 
land forces. [Marbonius.] He was, in conse- 
quence, recalled, and Datis and Artaphernes ap- 
pointed to the command of the invading army. 
They took Eretria in Euboea, and landed in Attica, 
but were defeated at Marathon by the Athenians 
imder the command of Miltiades. [Miltiabes. J 
Barius now resolved to call out the whole force of 
his empire for the *pu^*pose of subduing Greece; 
but, after 3 years of preparation, his attention was 
called off by the rebellion of Egypt. He died in 
485, leaving the execution of his plans to his son 
XeexExS.— II. King of Persia, 424 — 405, named 
Ochus COxos) before his accession, and then sur- 
named Hothus (N<i0ov), or the Bastardy from his 
being one of the bastard sons of Artaxerxes I. 
Barius obtained the crown by putting to death his 
I brother Sogdianus, who had murdered Xerxes II. 
He married Parysatis, daughter of Xerxes L, by 
whom he had 2 sons, Artaxerxes II., who suc- 
ceeded him, and Cyrus the younger. Barius was 
govenied by eunuchs, and the weakness of his go- 
vernment was shown by repeated insurrections of 
his satraps. In 414 the Persians ■were expelled 
from Egypt by Amyrtaeus, who reigned there 6 
years, and at whose deatli (408) Darius was obliged 
to recognise his son Pausiris as his successor.*— III. 
Last king of Persia, 336 — 331, named Codoman- 
nus before his accession, was the son of Arsames 
and Sisygamhis, and a descendant of Barius IX* 
He was raised to the throne by Bagoas, after the 
murder of Arses. The history of his conquest 
by Alexander the Great, and of his death, is given 
an the life of Alexander. 

Bascon (Ad^Kuy : Aacudyios)^ a fortress near 
Sjuracuse, situated on a bay of the same name. 

Bascylium (AaortclfAioy or -etov : Aaa-KvKirTjS : 
Biashili)^ a town of Bithynia, on the Propontis, 
near a lake called Bascylitis. 

Basea (Aao-^a, also Aacreai : AacredrTjs)^ a small 
town in Arcadia near Megalopolis. 

Bassaretii or Bassantae, Bassaretae (Aaa-cra- 
p^rm, Aacrarctpirai), a people in Greek IlliTia on 
the borders of Macedonia : their chief town 'was 
Lyobnidtis (Avxyi^os) on a hill, on the N. side 
of the lake Xyclmitis, which w'as so called after 
the town. 

Batames (AardjUTys), a distinguished Persian 
general, a Carian hy birth, son of Camissares by a 
Scythian motlior. He succeeded liis father as 
I satrap of Cilicia, under Artaxerxes II. (Mnemon), 
but, in consequence of the machinations of his 
I enemies at the Persian court, ho threw off hia 
allegiance to the king, and made common cause 
I with the other satraps who had revolted from 
I Persia* He defeated the generals who were sent 
against him, but was assassinated hy Mithridates, 

I son of Ariobarzanes, about b. c, 362. Cornelius 
Nepos, who has written his life, calls him the 
bravest and most able of all barbarian generals, 
except Hamilcar and Hannibal. 

Batis (ASrts), a Mode, commanded, along with 
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him of part of liis dominions, but allowed Mm to 
retain Ills, regal title. Two years afterwards (45) 
bis grandson Castor accused liim of having formed a 
design against Caesar’s life, when be received Caesar 
in (falatia. He was defended by Cicero before 
Caesar, in tbe house of the latter at Rome, in the 
speech {p'o Rege Deioiaro) still extant. The 
result of the trial is not kno'v^m. After Caesar’s 
death ho obtained from Antony the restitution of 
his dominions by paying Fulvia a large sum of 
money. In 42, he joined the party of Bratus and 
Cassius, and died shortly afterwards at a great 
age. — 2. Son and successor of the above. In the 
war between Antony and Octavian he took part 
with the former, but went over from him to the 
enemy in tbe battle of Actinm, 31. 

Deiphobe {h.7\i<p6^n\ the Sibyl at Cumae, 
daughter of Glaiicus. [Sibylla.] 

Deipbobus (ArjiipoSos), a son of Priam and He- 
cuba, and next to Hector, the bravest among the 
Trojans- He always supported Paris in his refusal 
to deliver up Helen to the Trojans ; and he married 
her after the death of Paris. Accordingly, on the 
fall of Troy, the vengeance of the Greeks was 
chiefly directed against him. His house was one 
of the first committed to the fiames, and he "was ' 
slain and fearfully mangled by Menelaus. In this 
dread&l condition he was found in the lower world 
by Aeneas, who erected a monument to him on 
cape llhocteum. 

Deipiiontes {Ari'i(p6vrr\s\ son of Antiraachus, 
and husband of Hyrnetho, the daughter of Teme- 
nus the Heraclid, became king of Argos, after 
Temenus'Hiad been murdered by his own sons. 
Pausardas (ii. ID) gives a different account. 

Belium {Aikiov : a town on tlie coast 

of Boeotia, in the territory of Tanagra, near the 
Attic frontier, named after a temple of Apollo si- 
milar to that at Delos. The Athenians used it as 
a fortress in the eai’ly part of the Peloponnesian 
War, and in B.C. 424 they were defeated here by 
the Boeotians* 

Delius and Delia (AiXios^ AnXia), surnames 
of Apollo and Ai’tcmis respectively, from the island i 
of Delos. 

Dellius, Q., a Roman eques, who frequently 
changed sides in the civil wars. In b. c. 44 he 
joined Dolabclla in Asia, afterwards went over to 
Cassius, and then muted himself to M, Antony. 
He deserted to Octavian shortly before the battle 
of Actium, 31. He appears to have become a 
personal friend of Octavian and Maecenas, and is 
therefore addressed by Horace in one of his Odes (ii. 
3), He wrote a history of Antony’s war against 
the Parthians, in which he had himself fought. 

Delmatius or Dalmatius. 1 . Son of Constan- 
tius Chlonis and his second wife Theodora. From 
his half-brother, Constantine the Great, he received 
the title of censor : he died before a. b. 335. »«-« 2. 
Son of the preceding, waacreated Caesar by Constan- 
tine the Great, 335 ; and, upon the division of the 
empire, received Thrace, Macedonia, and Achaia,as 
his portion. He was put to death in 337 on the 
death of Constantine. 

Delos or Delus (?; A^]kos : A^Xtos : Ddo, Mi, 
Dili, or SdiUi, Ru.), the smallest of the islands 
called Cyclades, in the Aegean Sea, lay in the 
strait between lihenea and Myconus. It was also 
called in earlier times, Asteria, Ortygia, and Chla- 
mydia. According to a legend, founded perhaps 
on some tradition of its late volcanic origin, it ' 
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■ called out of the deep by the trident of Poseidon, 
but was a floating island until Zeus fastened it by 
adamantine chains to the bottom of the sea, that 
it might he a secure resting-place to Leto, for the 
birth of Apollo and Artemis. Apollo afterwards 
obtained possession of Delos, by giving Calauria to 
Poseidon in exchange for it ; and it became the 
most holy seat of the -worship of Apollo. Such is 
the mythical story : w^e learn from history that 
Delos was peopled by the loriians, for whom it -was 
the chief centre of political and religious union in 
the time of Homer; it was also the seat of an 
Amphictyony, comprising the surrounding islands. 
In the time of Pisistratus, Delos became subject to 
the Athenians ; it was made the common treasury 
of the Greek confederacy for ciurying on the war 
with Persia ; but the transference of the treasury 
to Athens, and the altered character of the league, 
reduced the island to a condition of absolute po- 
litical dependence upon Athens. It still possessed, 
however, a very extensive commerce, which was in- 
creased by the downfal of Corinth, when Delos 
became the chief emporium for the trade in slaves ; 
and it was one of the principal seats of art in Greece., 
especially for works in bronze, of which metal one 
of the most esteemed mixtures was called the 
Delian. An e.special sanctity -was attached to 
Delos from its connection with the worship of 
Apollo ; and the peculiar character assigned to the 
island by the traditions of its origin -was confirmed 
by the remarkable feet that, though of volcanic 
origin, and in the midst of islands very subject to 
earthquakes, Delos enjoyed au almost entire ex- 
emption from such visitations, so that its being 
shaken by an earthquake wvas esteemed a marked 
prodigy. The city of Delos stood on the W. side 
of the island, at the foot of Mt. Cyntlms (whence 
the god’s surname of Cynthius), near a little river 
called Inopns. It contained a temple of Leto, and 
the great temple of Apollo. Tiie latter was built 
near the harbour, and possessed an oracle. Though 
enriched with offerings from all Greece^ and tie- 
fended by no fortifications, it was so protected from 
plunder by the sanctity of the place, that even the 
Persians, when sailing against Greece, not only 
passed it by uninjured, but sent rich presents to 
the god. With this temple were connected games, 
called Delia, which were celebrated every 4- 
years, and were said to have been founded b,Y 
i Theseus, A like origin is ascribed to the snered 
I embassy (^ecapia) wliich the Athenians sent to Delos 
every year. (DicL of Ant. art. Theori.) The temple 
and oracle were visited by pilgrims from every 
quarter, even from the regions of Scythia. The 
■greatest importance was attached to the pre- 
servation of the sanctity of the island. It was 
twice purified by the Athenians ; once under Fisis- 
tratus, when all tombs within sight of the temple 
were taken away; and again in B.c, 42(1, when 
all human and animal remains were removed en- 
tirely from the island, which was henceforth for- 
bidden to be polluted by births or dcjtths, or by the 
presence of dogs : all persons about to die or bring 
forth children were to be removed to the adjacent 
island of Ehenea. Deloa continued in a flourish- 
ing condition, and under the rule of the Athenians, 
-ivho were confinned in the possession of it by the 
Romans, until the Mithridatic War, when Meno- 
phanes, one of the generals of Mithridates, inflicted 
upon it a devastation, from which it never again 
recovered. 


DELPHI, 

BelpH (ol A€\<poi : A<iX<pSs : Kasin), a small 
town in Phocis, but one of tlie most celebrated in 
Greece, on account of its oracle of Apollo, It was 
Id stadia in circumference, was situated on a steep 
declivity on the Sv slope of Mt. Parnassus, and its 
site resembled the cavea of a great theatre. It 
was shut in on the N. by a barrier of rocky moun- 
tains, which wore cleft in the centre into 2 great 
cliffs with peaked summits, between which issued 
the waters of the CastaKan spring. It was origi- 
nally called Pytbo by which name it is 

alone mentioned in Homer. The origin of ^ the 
name of Delphi is uncertain. The ancients derived 
it from an eponymous hero, Belphus, a descendant 
of Deucalion ; but it has been conjectured, with 
great probability, that Delphi is connected with 
adeIp?iQs, “brother,” and that it wasjndebted for 
its name to the twin peaks mentioned above. 
Delplii was colonised at an early period by Doric 
settlers from the neighbouring town of Lycorca, on 
the heights of Parnassus. The government was 
an oligarchy, and was in the hands of a few dis- 
tinguished families of Doric origin. From them 
■were tahen the cirief magistrates, the priests, and 
a senate consisting of a very few members. Delphi 
was regarded as the central point of the whole 
earth, and was hence called the “navel of the 
emth.” It "was said that 2 eagles sent forth by 
Jupiter, one from the E. and the other from the W., 
met at Delphi at the same time. Delphi was the 
principal seat of the worship of Apollo. Besides 
tlm great temple of Apollo, it contained numerous 
sanctuaries, statues, and other works of art. The 
Pythian games were also celebrated here, and it 
was one of the 2 places of meeting of the Amphic- 
tyonic council. — The temple of Apollo was si- 
tuated at the N.W. extremity of the town. The i 
first stone temple was built by Trophonius and j 
Agamedes ; and when this was burnt down b. c, | 
548, it was rebuilt by the Amphictyons with still 
greater splendour. The expense was defrayed by 
voluntary subscriptions, to which even Amasis, 
king of Egypt, contributed. The architect was 
Spintharus of Corinth ; the Alcmaeonidae con- 
tracted to build it, and liberally substituted Parian 
marble for the front of the building, instead of the 
common stone which they had agreed to employ. 
The temple contained immense treasures ; for not 
only were rich offerings presented to it by kings 
and private persons, who had received favourable 
replies from the oracle, but many of the Greek 
states had in the temple separate ilicsauri^ in which 
they deposited, for the sake of security, many of 
their valuable treasures. The wealth of the temple 
attracted Xerxes, who sent part of his army into 
Phocis to obtain possession of its treasures, but the 
Persians were driven back by the god himself, ac- 
cording to the account of the Delphians. The 
Phocians plundered the temple to support them in 
the w'ar against Thebes and the other Greek states 
(357 — 34G)-; and it was robhed at a later time by ; 
Brennus and b}’' Sulla. — In the centre of the ■ 
temple there was a small opening (xatr^ta) in the ■ 
ground, from -which, from time to time, an intoxi- i 
eating vapour arose, which was believed to come : 
from the well of Cassotis. No traces of this chasm . 
or of the mephitic exhalations are now any ■where 
observable. Over this chasm there stood a tripod, 
on -which the priestess, called Pythia, took her 
seat whenever the omcie was to be consulted. 
The words which she uttered after exhaling the 
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vapour, were helieved to contain the revelations of 
Apollo. They were carefully written down by the 
priests, and afterwards communicated in hexameter 
verse to the persons -who had come to consult the 
oracle. If the Pythia spoke in prose, her words 
were immediately turned into verse by a poet em- 
ployed for the purpose. The oracle is said to have 
been discovered by its having thro-\vn into con- 
vulsions some goats which had strayed to the month 
of the cave. — For details respecting the oracle 
and its influence in Greece, see Diet of Ant art 
Oraculum. 

Delphines. [Delphinius.] 

Delphinium (AeA<^lwoi/). 1. A temple of Apollo 
Delphinius at Athens, said to have been built by 
Aegeus, in which the Ephetae sat for trjdng cases 
of intentional, but justifiable homicide.-— 2. The 
harbour of Oropus in Attica, on the borders of 
Boeotia, called 5 Uphs XipTiv, •— 3, A town on the 
E. coast of the island Chios. 

Delphinius {AeKpivm\ a surname of Apollo, 
derived either from his slaying the dragon Del- 
phines (usually called Python), or because in the 
form of a dolphin (^deX(f>is) or riding on a dolphin, 
he showed the Cretan colonists the way to Delphi, 

Delphus (AeAqbJj), 1. Son of Poseidon and 
Melantho, to whom the foundation of Delphi was 
ascribed, — 2, Son of Apollo and Celaeno, who is 
also said to have founded Delphi, 

Delta. [Abovptus.] 

Demades (A??Jud5^7v, a contraction of 
an Athenian oratoiv was of low origin, but 
rose by his talents to a prominent position at 
Athens. He belonged to the Macedonian party, 
and was a bitter enemy of Demosthenes. He was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Chaeronea, b. c. 338, 
but was dismissed by Philip with distinguished 
marks of honour. After Philip’s death he was the 
subservient supporter of Alexander, but notwith- 
standing frequently received bribes from the oppo- 
site party. He was put to death hy Antipater in 
318, because the latter had discovered a letter of 
Demades, urging the enemies of Antipater to attack 
him. Demades was a man without principle, and 
lived in a most profligate and dissolute manner. 
But he -was a brilliant orator. He always spoke 
extempore, and with such irresistible force that he 
•was a perfect match for Demosthenes himself. 
There is extant a large fingment of an oration 
bearing the name of Demades (vrepl Scodercaerfay), 
in which he defends his conduct during the period 
of Alexander’s reign. It is printed in the col- 
lections of the Attic orators, but its genuineness 
is doubtful, Cicero and Quintilian both state that 
Demades left no orations behind him. 

Demaratns {Anpdparos^ Dor. Aaiidparos), 1, 
King of Sparta, reigned from about b, c. 510 to 
431. He was at variance with his unscrupulous 
colleague Cleomenes, who at length accused him 
before the Ephors of being an illegitimate sou of 
Ariston, and obtained his deposition hy bribing 
the Delphic oracle, b. C.49L Demaratus thereupon 
repaired to the Persian coast, -where he was kindly 
received hy Darius, He accompanied Xerxes in 
his invasion of Greece, and recommended the king 
not to rely too coihBdently upon his countless hosts. 
His finnily continued long in Asia— « 2, A merchant- 
noble of Corinth, and one of the Bacchiadae, When 
the power of his clan had been overthrown by 
Cypsdins, about b. c. 657, he fled from Corinth, and 
settled at Taxquinii in Etruria^ where he married 
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an Etruscan wife, "by whom he had 2 sons, Ainins 

and Lucunio, afterwards L. Tarquinius Priscus. 

Bemitae, a people of Britain, in the S.W. of 
Wales : their chief towns were Maridunum {Car- 
marilieny and Xiuentinnm. 

Bemeter one of the great divinities 

of the Greeks, was the goddess of the earth, and 
her name probably signified MoiIier-£Ja7ih {yij 
pijTTjp). She was the protectress of agriculture and 
of all the fruits of the earth. She was the daughter 
of Cronus and Ehea, and sister of Zeus, by whom 
she became the mother of Persephone (Proserpina). 
Zeus, without the knowledge of Bemeter, had 
promised Persephone to Aidoneus (Pluto) ; and 
while the unsuspecting maiden was gathering 
flowers in the Nj^sian plain in Asia, the earth sud- 
denly opened and she was carried off by Aidoneus. 
Her mother, who heard only the echo of her voice, 
immediately set out in search of her daughter. 
For 9 days" she wandered about without obtaining 
any tidings of her. but on the tenth she met He- 
cate, who told her that she had heard the cries of 
Persephone, but did not know who had carried 
her off. Both then hastened to Plelios (the Sun), 
who revealed to them that it was Aidoneus who 
had carried off Persephone with the consent of 
Zeus. Thereupon Bemeter in her anger avoided 
Olympus, and dwelt upon earth among men, con- 
ferring blessings wherever she was kindly received, 
and severely punisliing those who repulsed her. 
In this manner she came to Celeus at Eleusis. 
[Celeus.] As the goddess still continued angry, 
and did not allow the earth to produce any fruits, 
Zeus first sent Iris and then all the gods to persuade 
Bemeter to return to Olympus. But she was deaf 
to all their entreaties, and refused to return to 
Olympus, and to restore fertility to the earth, till 
she had seen her daughter again. Zeus accord- 
ingly sent Hermes into Erebus to fetch hack Per- 
sephone. Aidoneus consented, but gave Persephone 
part of a pomegranate to cat. Hermes then took 
her to Eleusis to her mother, who received her 
with unbounded joy. At Eleusis both were joined 
by Hecate, who henceforth became the attendant 
of Persephone. Bemeter now returned to Olympus 
with her daughter, but as the latter had eaten in 
the lower world, she was obliged to spend one 
third of the year with Aidoneus, but was allowed 
to continue with her mother the remainder of the 
year. The earth now brought forth fruit again. 
Before Bemeter left Eleusis, she instructed Trip- 
tolemus, H Biocles, Eumolpus, and Celeus in the 
mode of her worship and in the mysteries. This 
is the ancient legend as preserved in the Homeric 
hymn, but it is variously modified in later traditions. 
In the Latin poets the scene of the rape is near 
Enna in Sicily ; and Ascalaphus, who had alone 
seen Persephone eat any thing in the lower world, 
revealed the fact and was in consequence turned 
into an owl by Bemeter. [Ascalaphus.] In 
the Iliad and Odyssey there is no mention of this 
legend, and there appears no connexion between 
Bemeter and Persephone. The meaning of the 
legend is obvious. Persephone, who is carried off 
to the lower world, is the seed-com, which remains 
concealed in the ground part of the year; Persephone, 
who returns to her mother, is the com which rises 
from the ground and nourishes men and animals. 
Later philosophical writers, and perhaps the mys- 
teries also, referred the disappearance and return 
of Persephone to the buiial of the body of m an 
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and the immortality of his soul.*~--The other legends 
about Bemeter are of less importance. To escape 
the pursuit of Poseidon she changed herself into a 
mare, but the god effected his purpose, and she 
became the mother of the celebrated horse Ari on 
[Arion, No. 2.] According to some traditions 
she also bore to Poseidon a daughter Bespoena (i c. 
Persephone). — She fell in love with lasion and 
lay with him in a thrice-plonghed field in Crete : 
their offspring was Piutus (Wealth). [Iasion.] 
— She punished witi^ fearful hunger Erysichthon, 
who had cut down her sacred grove, [Ery- 
siCHTHON.] — The chief seats of the W’orship of 
Bemeter and Persephone were Attica, Arcadia and 
Sicily. In Attica she was worshipped with great 
splendour. The Athenians pretended that agri- 
culture was first practised in their country, and 
that Triptolemus of Eleusis, the favourite of Be- 
meter, was the first who invented the plougli and 
sowed corn. [Triptolemus.] Every year at 
Athens the festival of the Eleusinia was celebrated 
in honour of these goddesses. The festival of the 
Thesmophoria was also celebrated in her honour as 
well at Athens as in other parts of Greece : it was 
intended to commemorate the introduction of the 
laws and the regulations of civilised life, which 
were ascribed to Bemeter, since agriculture is the 
basis of civilisation. (Diet, of Ant. arts. Eleusinia^ 
Thesmophoria.) — In works of art Bemeter was re- 
presented sometimes in a sitting attitude, sometimes 
walking, and sometimes riding in a chariot drawn 
by horses or dragons, but always in full attire. 
Around her head she wore a garland of corn-ears 
or a simple riband, and in her liand slie held a 
sceptre, corn-ears or a poppy, sometimes also a torch 
and the mystic basket. — The Romans received 
from Sicily the worship of Bemeter, to whom they 
gave the name of Ceres. The first temple of Ceres 
at Rome was vowed by the dictator A. Postmuiiis 
Albinus, in b. c. 49G, for the purpose of averting 
a famine with which Rome was threatened during 
a war with the Latins, The Romans instituted a 
festival with games in honour of her (Did. of Ant. 
s. V. Cerealia), She was looked upon by the Romans 
much in the same light as Tellus. Pigs were sa- 
crificed to both divinities, in the seasons of sowing 
and in harvest time, and also at the burial of the 
dead. Her worship acquired considerable political 
importance at Rome. The property of traitors 
against the republic was often made over to her 
temple. The decrees of the senate were deposited 
in her temple for the inspection of the tribunes of 
the people. If we further consider that the aediles 
had the special superintendence of this temple, it is 
very probable that Ceres, whose worship was, like 
the plebeians themselves, introduced at Rome from 
without, had some peculiar relation to the plebeian 
order. 

Bemetrias (A7ji.er)rpids : AijpLrjrpL^vs). 1. A 
town in Magnesia in Thessaly, on the innermost 
recess of the Pagasaean bay, founded by Bemetrius 
Poliorcetes, and peopled by the inhabitents of 
lolcus and the surrounding towns : it soon became 
one of the most important towns in the N. of 
Greece, and is frequently mentioned in the wars 
between the Macedonians and Romans. — 2. A 
town in Aasjna, not far from Arbela. — 3. An 
Athenian tribe, added to the 10 old tribes, b,c. 
307, and named in honour of Bemetrius Poliorcetes* 

Bemetrius (Aijpirpios). 1. A Greek of the 
island of l^haros in the Adriatic, He was a ge- 
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neral of Teiita, the Illynan queen, and treaclieroiisly and Ptolemy having entered into a closer union 
siiiTendered Corcyra to the Romans, who rewarded with Lysimachus, Selencus married Stratonice, 
him with a great part of the dominions of Tenta, daughter of Demetrius. By this alliance Deme- 
228. Suhsequently he ventured on many acts of trius obtained possession of Cilicia, and he had 
piratical hostility against the Romans, thinking that never lost Cyprus, Tyre, and Sidon. In 297 he 
they were too much occupied with the Gallic war determined to make an effort to recover his do- 
and the impending danger of Hannihars invasion to minions in Greece. He appeared with a fleet on 
take notice of him. The Romans, however, imme- the coast of Attica, but was at first unsuccessful 
diately sent the consul L. Aemilius Paulus over The death of Cassander, however, in the course of 
to Illyria (219), who took Pharos itself^ and oh- the same year gave a new turn to affairs. Deme- 
liged Demetrius to fiy for refuge to Philip, king trius made himself master of Aegina, Salamis, and 
of Macedonia. At the court 'Of this prince he spent finally of Athens, after a long blockade (29o). In 
the remainder of his life. — 2. Younger son of 294 he marched into Peloponnesus against the 
Philip V., king of Macedonia, was sent as a hostage Spartans, and was on the point of taking their city 
to Rome after the battle of Cynoscephalae (198). when he was suddenly called away by the state of 
Five years afterwards he was restored to his father, affairs in Macedonia, Here the dissensions he- 
w^^^ stifosequently sent him as his ambassador to tween Antipater and Alexander, the 2 sons of Cas- 
Rome. But having incurred the jealousy of his sander, had led Alexander to call in foreign aid to 
father and his brother, Perseus, by the favourable his support ; and he sent embassies at once to 
reception he had met with from the Romans, he Demetrius and to Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus was the 
was secretly put to death by his father’s order. nearest at hand, and had already defeated Anti- 
1, Kings of MGLcedmia. 1. Surnamed Poliorcetes pater and established Alexander on the throne, 
(noAiopxTjT-^s), or the Besieger, son of Antigonus, when Demetrius arrived with his army. He was 
king of Asia, and Stratonice. At an early age he received with apparent friendliness, but mutual 
gave proofs of distinguished bravery. He accom- jealousies quickly arose. Demetrius caused the 
panied his father in his campaigns against Eumenes young king to be assassinated at a banqnet, and 
(b. c. 317, 316), and a few years afterwards was left was thereupon acknowledged as king by the Ma- 
by his father in the command of Syria, which he had cedonian army. Demetrius kept possession of 
to defend against Ptolemy. In 312 he was de- Macedonia for 7 years (294—287). His reign 
feated by Ptolemy near Gaza,but soon after retrieved was a series of wars. In 292 he marched against 
his disaster in part by defeating one of the generals the Thebans, who had risen against him, and took 
of Ptolemj". In 311 a general peace was concluded their city. In 291 he took advantage of the cap- 
among the successors of Alexander, but it wms only tivity of Lysimachus among the Getae to invade 
of short duration. In 307 Demetrius was despatched Thrace; but he was recalled by the news of a 
by his father with a powerful fleet and army to wrest fresh insurrection in Boeotia. He repulsed Pyr- 
Greece from Cassander and Ptolemy. He met with rhus, who had attempted by invading Thessaly to 
great success. At Athens ho was received with effect a diversion in favour of the Boeotians, and 
enthusiasm by the people as their liberator. De- again took Thebes after a long siege (290). In 
metrius the Phalerean, w^ho had governed the city 289 he earned on war against Pyrrhus and the 
for Cassander, was expelled, and the fort at Muny- Aetolians, but he concluded peace with Pyrrhus 
chia taken. Demetrius took up his abode for the that he might march into Asia w'ith the mew of 
winter at Athens, where divine honours were paid recovering his father’s dominions. His adversaries 
him under the title of “ the Preserver” (d Swr^p), however forestalled him. In 287 Ptolemy sent a 
He was recalled from Athens by his father to fcike powerful fleet against Greece, while Pyrrhus (not- 
tho command of the war in Cyprus against Pto- withstanding his recent treaty) on the one side 
lemy. Here also he was successful, and in a great and Lysimachus on the other simultaneously in- 
naval battle he annihilated the ffeet of Ptolemy vaded Macedonia. Demetrius was deserted by 
' (306), Next year (305) he laid siege to Rhodes, his own troops, who proclaimed Pyrrhus king of 

because the Rhodians had refused to support him Macedonia. He then crossed over to Asia, and 
against Ptolemy. It was in consequence of the after meeting with alternate success and misfortune, 
gigantic machines which Demetrius constructed to was at length obliged to surrender himself prisoner 
assail the walls of Rhodes, that he received the to Seleucus (286). That king kept him in con- 
' surname of Poliorcetes. But all his exertions were finement, but did not treat him with harshness. 

unavailing, and after the siege had lasted above a Demetrius died in the 3rd year of his imprison- 
year, he at length concluded a treaty with the ment and the 56th of his age (283). He was 
Rhodians (304). — Demetrius then crossed over to one of the most remarkable characters of his 
Greece, which had meanwhile been almost con- age: in restless activity of mind, fertility of re- 
quered by Cassander. He soon compelled Cas- source, and daring promptitude in the execution of 
sander to evacuate all Greece S, of Thermopylae, his schemes, he has perhaps never been surpassed, 
and for the next 2 years continued to prosecute His besetting sin was his unbounded licentious- 
' the war with success. But in 302 he was obliged ness. Besides Lamia and his other mistresses, he 

to return to Asia in order to support his father was regularly married to 4 w'ives, Phila, Eurydice, 
Antigonus. In 301 their combined forces were Deidamia, and Ptolemais, by whom he left 4 sons, 
totally defeated by those of Lysimachus and Se- The eldest of these, Antigonus Gonatas, eventually 
leucus in the battle of Ipsus, and Antigonus him- succeeded him on the throne of Macedonia. — « 
self slain. Demetrius, to whoso impetuosity the 2. Son of Antigonus Gonatas, succeeded his father, 
loss of the battle would seem to he in great mea- and reigned b. c. 239 — 229. He carried on war 
sure owing, ffed to Ephesus, and from thence against the Aetolians, and was opposed to the 
set sail for Athens ; hut the Athenians declined Achaean League* Me was succeeded by Antigo- 
to receive him into their city. The jealousies of mus Doson. 

his enemies soon changed the face of his affairs ; IL of Sj/ria, L Soter (reigned b. c. 162 
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*—150). wastlie son of Seleiicus IV. Philopator and 
crrandson of Antiochus the Great. While yet a 
child, he had been sent to Rome by his father as a 
hostage, and remained there duringthe whole of the 
reign of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes. After the death 
of Antiochus, being now 23 years old, he demanded 
of the senate to he set at liberty ; but as his re- 
quest was refused by the senate, he fled secretly 
from Rome, by the advice of the historian Poly- 
bius, and went to Syria. The Syrians declared in 
his favour ; and the young king Antiochus V. 
Eupator, with his tutor Lysias, was seized by 
his own guards and put to death. By valuable 
presents Demetrius obtained from the Romans his 
recognition as king. But having alienated his own 
kibjects by his luxury and intemperance, they 
sided -with an impostor of the name of Balaa, who 
took the title of Alexander. By him Demetrius 
was defeated in battle and slain. He left 2 sons, 
Demetrius Nieator and Antiochus Sidetes, both of 
whom subsequently ascended the throne.— 2. Hi- 
cator (b, c. 146—142, and again 128—125), 
son of Demetrius Soter. He had been sent by 
his father for safety to Cnidus, when Alexander 
Balas invaded Syria ; and after the death of his 
father he continued in exile for some years. With 
the assistance of Ptolemy Philometor he defeated 
Balas, and recovered his kingdom ; but, having like 
his father rendered himself odious to his subjects by 
his vices and cruelties, he was driven out of Syria 
by Tryphon, "who set up Antiochus, the infant son 
of Alexander Balas, as a pretender against him. 
Demetrius retired to Babylon, and from thence 
inarched against the Parthians, by whom be was 
defeated and taken prisoner, 1 38. He remained 
as a captive in Parthia 10 years, but was kindly 
treated by the Parthian king hlithridates (Arsaces 
VI.), who gave him his daughter Rhodogune in 
marriage. Meanwhile, his brother, Antiochus VII. 
Sidetes, having overthrown the usurper Tryphon, 
engaged in war with Parthia, in consequence of 
which Phraates, the successor of Mithridates, 
brought forward Demetrius, and sent him into 
Syria to operate a diversion against his brother. 
In the same year Antiochus fell in battle, and 
Demetrius again obtained possession of the Syrian 
throne, 128. Having engaged in an expedition 
against Egypt, Ptolemy Physcon set up against 
him the pretender Alexander Zebina, by whom 
he was defeated and compelled to fly. His wife 
Cleopatra, who could not forgive him his marriage 
with Rhodogune in Parthia, refused to afford him 
refuge at Ptolemais, and he fled to Tyre, where he 
was assassinated, 125.— -S-. Eucaerus, son of An- 
tiochus VIII. Grypus, and grandson of Deme- 
trius II. During the civil wars that followed the 
death of Antiochus Orj^pus (S 6), Demetrius and his 
brother Philip for a time held the whole of Sj’ria. 
But war broke out between them ; Demetrius was 
taken prisoner and sent to Parthia, where he re- 
mained in captivity till his death. i 

ni. Literary. 1. Of Adramyttium, surnamed . 
Ixion, a Greek grammarian of the time of Augustus, 
lived partly at Pergaraus and partly at Alexandria, 
and wrote commentaries on Homer and Hesiod and 
other works.— 2. Hagnes, that is, of Magnesia, a 
Greek grammarian, and a contemporary of Cicero 
and Atticus. He wrote a work On concord (wepl 
6fxovoias)^ and another on poets and other authors 
who bore the same name (Ilepi byaavi/fAtiiP irmTjr&p 
Kal truo^pet^eW).— 3. Phalereus, so called from 
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his birthplace, the Attic demos of Phaleriis, where 
he was bom about b. g. 345. His parents were 
poor, but by his talents and perseverance he rose 
to the highest honours at Athens, and became dis- 
tinguished both as an orator, a statesman, a philo- 
sopher, and a poet. He was educated, together 
with the poet Menander, in the school of Theo- 
phrastus. He began his public career about 325, 
and acquired great reputation by his eloquence. In 
317 the government of Athens was entrusted to 
him by Cassandei', and he discharged the duties of 
his office for 10 years with such general satis- 
faction, that the Athenians conferred upon him the 
most extraordinary distinctions, and erected no less 
than 360 statues to his honour. But during the 
latter period of his administration he seems to have 
become intoxicated with his good fortune, and he 
abandoned himself to dissipation. When Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes approached Athens, in 307, De- 
metrius Phalereus was obliged to take to flight, 
and his enemies induced the Athenians to pass 
sentence of death upon him. He went to Ptolemy 
Lagi at Alexandria, with whom he lived for many 
years on the best terms ; and it was probably owing 
to the influence of Demetrius that the great Alexan- 
drine library was formed. His successor, Ptolemy 
Philadelpbus, was hostile towards Demetrius, be- 
cause he had advised his father to appoint another of 
his sons as his successor. He banished Demetrius to 
Upper Egypt, where he is said to have died from 
the bite of a snake. — Demetrius Phalereus was the 
last among the Attic orators worthy of the name ; 
but even his orations bore evident marks of the 
decline of oratory, and were characterised rather 
by grace and elegance than by force and sublimity, 
iiis numerous writings, the greater part of which 
were probably composed in Egypt, embraced sub- 
jects of the most varied kinds ; but none of them 
has come down to us, for the work on elocution 
(vepl ilpfjLTjpetas), extant under his name, is pro- 
bably the work of an Alexandrine sophist of the 
name of Demetrius. «— 4:. Of Scepsis, a Greek 
grammarian of the time of Aristarchus, wrote a 
learned commentary on the Catalogue in the 2nd 
book of the Iliad.— 5. Of Sumum, a Cynic philo- 
sopher, lived from the reign of Caligula to that of 
Domitian, and was banished from Rome in conse- 
quence of the freedom with which he rebuked the 
powerful. 

Democedes (ArjfioKii^Tjs)^ a celebrated physician 
of Crotona. He practised medicine successively 
at Aegina, Athens, and Samos. He was taken 
prisoner along with Polycrates, in b. c. 522, and 
was sent to Susa to the court of Darius. Here he 
acquired great reputation by curing the king’s foot, 
and the breast of the queen Atossa. Notwithstand- 
ing his honours at the Persian court, he was always 
desirous of returning to his native country. In 
order to effect this, he pretended to enter into the 
views and interests of the Persians, and procured 
by means of Atossa that he should be sent with 
some nobles to explore the coast of Greece, and 
ascertain in what parrs it might be most successfully 
attacked. When they arrived at Tarentura, the 
king, Aristophilides, out of kindness to Democedes, 
seized the Persimis as spies, which, afforded the 
physician an opportunity of escaping to Crotona* 
Here Jje settled, and married the daughter of the 
famous wrestler, Milo ; the Persians having fol- 
lowed him to Crotona, and in vain demanded that 
he should he restored. 
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Bemocliares (Arifiox^pv^), aa Athenian, son | 
of the sister of Demosthenes. He was prohably | 
trained by his nncle in oratory, and inherited his 
patriotic sentiments. After the restoration of the 
Athenian democracy in B,c. 307 by Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, Demochares was at the head of the patriotic 
party and took an active part in public affairs for 
the next 20 or 30 years. He left behind him 
several orations, and an extensive history of his 
oma times. 

Demboles (AitipioitXTis), an Attic orator, and an 
opponent of Demochares. 

Bemdcrates (A'j^jUOKpdTTjy), a Pythagorean phi- 
iosoplier, of whose life nothing is known, the author 
of an extant collection of moral maxims, called the 
golden sentences They m*e 

printed -with Demophilijs- 

Bemocritus uSKpiros^^ a celebrated Greek 
philosopher, was born at Abdera in Thrace, about 
B, c. 460. His father, Hegesistratus, — or, as 
others called him, Daraasippus or Athenocritns, — 
was possessed of so large a property, that he was 
able to entertain Xerxes on his march through 
Abdera. Democritus spent the inheritance, which 
his father left him, on travels into distant countries, 
which he undertook to satisfy his extraordinary 
thirst for knowledge. He travelled over a great 
part of Asia, and spent some time in Egypt. The 
many anecdotes preserved about Democritus show 
that he was a man of a most sterling and ho- 
nourable character. His diligence -was incredible : 
he lived exclusively for his studies, and his disin- 
terestedness, modesty, and simplicity, are attested 
by many features which are related of him. Not- 
withstanding the great property he had inherited 
from his father, he died in poverty, but highly 
esteemed by his fcllow'-citizens. He died in 361 
at a very advanced age. There is a tradition that 
he deprived himself of his sight, that he might be 
less disturbed in his pursuits ; but this tradition 
is one of the inventions of a later age, which was 
fond of piquant anecdotes. It is more probable : 
that he may have lost his sight by too severe ap- i 
plication to study. This loss, however, did not 
disturb the cheerful disposition of his mind, which 
prompted him to look, in all circumstances, at the 
cheerful side of things, which later writers took to 
mean, that he alwaA^s laughed at the follies of men. 
His knowledge was most extensive. It embraced not 
only the natural sciences, mathematics, mechanics, 
grammar, music, and philosophy, but various other 
useful arts. His wmrks were composed in the 
Ionic dialect, though not without some admixture 
of the local peculiarities of Abdera. They are 
nevertheless much praised by Cicero on account of 
the liveliness of their style, and are in this respect 
compared even with the wmrks of Plato, The frag- 
ments of them are collected by Mullach, Democriii 
Ahdentae Operum Fragme^ita^ Berlin, 1843, Leu- 
cippus appears to have had most influence upon 
the philosophical opinions of Democritus, and these 
2 philosophers were the founders of the theory of 
atoms. In order to explain the creation of all 
existing things, Democritus maintained that there 
were in infinite space an infinite number of atoms 
or elementary particles, homogeneous in quality, but 
heterogeneous in form. He further taught that 
these atoms combine with one another, and that 
all things arise from the infinite variety of the 
form, order, and position of the atoms in fanning 
combinations. The cause of these combinations he 
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called dimm (rvxTjX in opposition to the vovs of 
Anaxagoras ; but he did not use the word chance 
in its vulgar acceptation, but to signiiy the neces- 
sary succession of cause and effect. In his ethical 
philosophy Democritus considered the acquisition 
of peace of mind (euflujuta) as the end and ultimate 
object of our actions. 

Bemodocus {Ar}iJ.6^oKos)f the celebrated bard 
at the court of Alcinous who sang of the loves of. 
Ares and Aphrodite, while Ulysses sat at the ban- 
quet of Alcinous, He is also mentioned as tbe 
bard who advised Agamemnon to guard Cly- 
taemnestra, and to expose Aegisthus "in a desert 
island. Later writers, who looked upon this my- 
thical minstrel as an historieirl person, related that 
he composed a poem on the destruction of Troy, 
and on the marriage of Hephaestus and Aphrodite. 

Bemouax of Cyprus, a Cynic phi- 

losopher in the time of Hadrian. We owe our 
knowledge of his character to Lucian, who has 
painted it in the most glowing colours, representing 
him as almost perfectly wise and good. Demonax 
appears to have been free from the austerity and 
moroseness of the sect, though he valued their in- 
difference to external things. He was nearly 100 
years old at the time of his death. 

Bemonesi Insiiiae a group of 

islands in the Propontis (Sea of Marmam), be- 
longing to Bithynia : of thfese the most important 
were Pityodes and Ciialcifis, also called Demonesus. 

Bemophilus (ATjjitScpiXo^). 1. Son of Ephorus, 
continued his father’s history by adding to it the 
history of the Sacred War. •—2. An Athenian 
comic poet of the new comedy, from whose ^Ovay6s 
Plautus took his Asinaria. A Pythagorean 
philosopher, of %vhose life nothing is known, wrote 
a work entitled ^tov ^epdireia, part of which is 
extant, in the form of a selection, entitled 
SfjLoicafjLara. Best edition by Orelli, in his Opusc, 
Gmee. Vet, Senient, Lips. 1819. 

Bemophon or Bemophoon (A^jpoeb^u or Aij- 
fio<p6(av). 1. Son of Celeus and Metanira, whom 
Demeter wished to make immortal. For details 
see Celeus,— '2. Son of Theseus and Phaedra, 
accompanied the Greelcs against Troy, and there 
procured the liberation of his grandmother Aethra, 
who lived with Helen as a slave. On his return 
from Troj”, ho gained the love of Phyllis, daughter 
of the Thracian king Sithon, and promised to 
marry her. Before the nuptials w'ere celebrated, 
he went to Attica to settle his affairs, and as he 
tarried longer than Pliyllis had expected, sho 
thought that she was forgotten, and put an end to 
her life ; but she was metamorphosed into a tree. 
Demophon became king of Athens. He marched 
out against Diomedes, 'who on his return from Troy 
had landed on the coast of Attica, and was ravag- 
ing it. He took the Palladium from Diomedes, but 
had the misfortune to kill an Athenian in the 
struggle. For this murder he was simimoned before 
the coiu't €7rl TlakKadicp — the first time that a 
man was tried by that court. 

Bemostlieiies (A'npi.ocrQevT^s), 1. Son of Alci- 
sthenes, a celebrated Athenian general in the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. In B. c. 426 he was sent with a fleet 
to ravage the coast of Peloponnesus : he afterwards 
landed at Naupactus, and made a descent into 
Aetoliaj, he was at first unsuccessful, and was 
obliged to retreat ; but he subsequently gained a 
brilHamt victory over the Ambraciots. In 425, 
thoiigh not in office, he sailed with the Athenian 
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fleet and was allo wed by tlie Atbenian commanders series of bis speeches on public affaire. His elo- 
to remain with 5 ships at Pylos, wMcb he fortified quence soon gained him the bivoiir of tlie people, 
in order to assail the Lacedaemonians in their The inffuence which he acquired he employed for the 
own territories. He defended Pylos against all good of his country, and not for his own aggrandise- 
the attempts of the Lacedaemonians, till he wms ment. He clearly saw that Philip had resolved to 
relieved by an Athenian fleet of 40 ships. The subjugate Greece, and he therefore devoted all his 
Spartans, who in their siege of the place had oc- powers to resist the aggressions of the Macedonian 
cupied the neighbouring island of Sphacteria, were monarch. For 14 years he continued the struggle 
now cut off and blockaded. Later in the same against Philip, and neither threats nor bribes could 
year he rendered important assistance to Cleon, in turn him from his purpose. It is true he failed ; 
malvin<^ prisoners of the Spartans in the island of hut the failure must not be considaied his fault. 
Sphacteria, though the whole glory of the success The history of his struggle i) best given in the life 
was given to Cleon. In 413 he was sent with a of Philip. ^ [Philippus.] It is sufficient to rdate 
fleet to Sicilv, to assist Nicias. Fortune was here that it was brought to a close by the battle of 
unfavWable to the Athenians. Demosthenes now Chaeronea (338), by which the independence of 
counselled an immediate departure, but Nicias de- Greece was crushed. Demosthenes was^ present at 
layed returning till it was too late. The Athenian the battle, and fled like thousands m otheis. His 
fleet was destroyed, and when Demosthenes and enemies reproached him with his^ flight, and up- 
Nicias attempted to retreat by land, they were braided him as the cause of the misfortunes of his 
obliged to surrender to the enemy with all their country; but the Athenians judged better of his 
forces. Doth commanders were put to death by conduct, requested him to deliver the funeral 
the Syracusans. — k The greatest of Athenian oration upon those who had fallen at Chaeronea, 
orators was the son of Demosthenes, and was hom and. celebrated the fiineial feast in ins house. At 
intheAtticdemosof Paeania, about B.C. 385. At this time many accusations were brought against 
7 years of he lost his father, who left him and him. Of these one of the most formidable was the 
bis younger sister to tbe care of 3 guardians, Apho- accusation of Ctesipbon by Aeschines, but which 
bus and lOemophon, 2 relations, and Therippides, was in reality directed against Demosthenes hmi- 
an old friend. These guardians squandered the self. Aeschines accused Ctesiphon for proposing 
greater part of the property of Demosthenes, and that Demosthenes should be rewarded for his 
neglected his education to a great extent. He services with a golden crown in tlie theatre, 
nevertheless received instruction from the orator Aeschines maintained that the proposal was not 
Isacus ; but it is exceedingly doubtful whether he only made in an illegal form, but that the conduct 
was taught by Plato and Isocrates, as some of the of Demosthenes did not give him any claim to such 
ancients stated. At the age of 18 Demosthenes a distinction. The trial was delayed for reasons 
called upon his guardians to render him an account unknown to us till 330, when Demosthenes de- 
of their administration of bis property ; but by in- livered liis oration on the crown (irepl (rreMivou), 
trifuies they contrived to defer the business for 2 Aeschines was defeated and withdrew from Athens. 
yeLs. At length, in 3G4, Demosthenes accused [Aeschines.] — Meantime important events had 
Apbobus before the archon,ancl obtained a verdict in taken place in Greece. The death of Philip in 336‘ 
bis favour. Aphobus was condemned to pay a fine of roused the hopes of tbe patriots, and Demosthenes, 
10 talents. Emboldened by this success, Demo- although be had lost his daughter only 7 days 
stbenes ventured to come forward as a speaker in tbe before, was the first to proclaim the joyful tidings 
public assembly. His first effort was unsuccessful, of the king’s death, and to call upon the Greeks 
and he is said to have been received with ridicule ; to unite their strength against Macedonia. But 
but he was encouraged to persevere by the actor Sa- Alexander’s energy, and the frightful vengeance 
' tynis, who gave him instruction in action and de- which he took upon Thebes, compelled Athens to 
clamation. In becoming an orator, Demosthenes submit and sue for peace. Alexander demanded 
had to struggle against the greatest physical dis- tbe surrender of Demosthenes and the other leaders 
advantages- His voice was weak and bis utterance of tbe popular party, and with difficulty allowed 
defective j be could not pronounce the p, and con- them to remain at Athens. During the life of 
stantly stammered, whence he derived the nick- Alexander, Athens made no open attempt to throw 
name of ^SdraXor. It was only owing to the most off the Macedonian supremacy. In 325 Harpulus 
unwearied exertions that he succeeded in over- fled from Babylon with the treasure entrusted to 
coming the obstacles which nature had placed in his care by Alexander, and came to Athens, the 
bis way. Thus it is said that he spoke with protection of which he purchased by distributing 
pebbles in his mouth, to cure himself of stammer- his gold among the most influential demagogues, 
ing ; that be repeated verses of the poets as be The reception of such an open rebel was viewed as 
ran up bill, to strengthen his voice ; that he de- an act of hostility towards Macedonia itself ; and 
claimed on the sea-shore to accustom himself to the accordingly Antipater called upon tlie Athenians 
noise and confusion of the popular assembly ; that to deliver up the rebel and to try those who had 
be lived for months in a cave under ground, en- accepted his bribes. Demosthenes was one of those 
gaged in constantly writing out tbe history of Thu-* who were suspected of having received money from 
evdides, to form a standard for his own style, Thesfe Harpalus. His guilt is doubtful; but be was 
tales are not worthy of much credit ; but tbe;P ^.condemned, and thrown into prison, from which 
nevertheless attest the common tradition of anti- however he escaped, apparently with the conni- 
quity respecting the great efforts made by Demo- vance of the Athenian magistrates. He now re- 
sthenes to attain to excellence as an orator, — It sided partly at Troezene and partly in Aegina, 
was about 355 that Demosthenes began to obtain looking daily across tbe sea towards bis beloved 
reputation as a speaker in the public assembly. It native land. But bis exile did not last long. On 
was in this year that he delivered the oration the death of Alexander (323) the Greek states 
against Leptines, and from this time we have a rose in arms against Macedonia, Demosthenes was 
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recalled from exile ; a trireme was sent to Aegina he preferred ruling over those who possessed gold, 
to fetch him, and his progress to the city was a to possessing it himself. He was censor in 272, 
glorious trumph. But in the following j^'ear (322) and in that year executed pnhlic works of great 
the confederate Greeks were defeated by Antipater importance. He commenced the aqiiaeduct which 
at the battle of Cranon, and were obliged to sue for carried the water from the river Anio into the 
peace. Antipater demanded the surrender of De- city (Aniensis Vetiis) ; and by a canal he carried 

mostbenes, who thereupon fled to the island of off the water of the lake Velinns into the river 

Calauria, and took refuge in the temple of Poseidon. Nar, in consequence of which the inhabitants of 
Here he w^as pursued by the emissaries of Antipater ; Reate gained a large quantity of excellent land, 
he thereupon took poison, v/hich he had for some Deo another name for Denieter: hence 

time carried about his person, and died in the temple, her daughter Persephone is called by the patro- 
322. —There existed 65 orations of Demosthenes nymie Deois and De5me. 

inantiquity; but of these only 61 have come down ^ Derbe (Aep^Tj: AepS^rj]^^ A^p€a7os)^ a town 
to usi including the letter of Philip, which is in Lycaonia, on the frontiers of Isauria. It is 

strangely enough counted as an oration. Several first mentioned as the residence of the tyrant An- 

of the orations, however, are spurious, or at least of tipater of Derbe, a friend of Cicero, whoni Amyntas 
very doubtful authenticity. Besides these orations, put to death. 

there are 56 Eixordia to public orations, and 6 Derhiccae or Derbices, a Scythian people in 
letters which hear the name of Demosthenes, hut Margiana, dwelling on the Oxus, near its entrance 
are probably spurious. ^ — The orations may he into the Caspian sea. They worshipped the earth 
divided into the following classes : (L) 17 Poll- as a goddess, neither sacrificed nor ate any female 
Heal eraimis (x6yoi (rvpLSovX^vrucol), of which animals, and killed and ate all their old men above 
the 12 Philippic orations are the most important. 70 years of age. 

They bear the following titles : — 1. The 1st Phi- Dercetls, jOerceto AepKerdi), also 

lippic, delivered 352. 2 — 4. The 3 Olynthiac called A a Syrian goddess. She offended 

orations, delivered 346. 5. On the Peace, 346. Aphrodite (Venus), who in consequence inspired 

6. The 2nd Philippic, 344. 7. On Halonesus, her \rith love for a youth, to whom she bore a 

343, not genuine, probably written by Hegesippus. daughter Serairamis ; but ashamed of her frailty, 
8. On the affairs of the Chersonesus, 342. 9. The she killed the youth, exposed her child in a desert, 
3rd Philippic, 342. 10. The 4th Piiilippic, not ge- and threw herself into a lake near Ascalon. Her 
niiine, 341. 11. On the letter of Philip, 340, also child -was fed by doves, and she herself was 

spurious. 12. The letter of Philip. — (II.) 42 changed into a fish. The Syrians thereupon wor- 
Judkial Orations {\6yoi ’SiKaPtKol), of which the shipped her as a goddess. The upper part of her 
most important are : Against Midias, written 355, statue represented a beautiful woman, while the 
but never delivered; Against Leptines, 355 ; On lower part terminated in the tail of a fish. She 
the dishonest conduct of Aeschines during his em- appears to he the same as Dagon mentioned in the 
hassy to Philip (TLepl rrjs UapaTrpecrSsias), 342 ; Old Testament as a deity of the Philistines. 

On the Crown, 330. — (III.) 2 Shoio Speeches Dercyllidas (A€pH:vkxidas\ a Spartan, suc- 
(\6yoi. ^TTiSeiKTi/col), namely the ''Emrd<f>tos and ceeded Thimbron, b. 0 . 390, in the command of 
both of which are spurious. The ora- the army which was employed in the protection of 
tions of Demosthenes are contained in the collections the Asiatic Greeks against Persia. He carried on 
of the Attic orators by Reiske, Lips. 1770— 1775 ; the war with success. Tissaplienies and Pharna- 
Bekker, Oxon. 1823 ; Dobson, Lond. 1828 ; bazus were at length glad to sue for peace. In 
Baiter and Sauppe, Turic. 1845. 3^)6 he was superseded by Agesilaus. 

Benseletae or Dentheletae, a Thracian people DertSna {Tortona)^ an important town in Li- 
on the Haemus, between the Strymon and Nessus. guria, and a Roman colony with the surname Julia, 

Dentatus, W, Curius, a favourite hero of the on the road from Genua to Placentia. 

Roman republic, was celebrated in later times as Dertosa {Toriosa)^ a town of the Ilercaones on 
a noble specimen of old Roman frugality and virtue, the Ibenis in Hispania TiUTaconensis, and a Ro- 
Ile was of Sabine origin, and the first of his family man colony. 

who held any of the high offices of state (conse- Despoena (AeViroim), the mistress, a surname 
qnently a /m7no 720uz£s). He was consul b. c. 290 of several divinities, as Aphrodite, Demeter, and 
with P. Cornelius Rufiniis. The 2 consuls de- more especially Persephone, who was worshipped 
feated the Samnites, and brought the Samnite wars under this name in Arcadia, 
to a close. In the same year Dentatus also de- Deucalion (Aeu/ccsAlwy). 1, Son of Prometheus 
feated the Sabines, who appear to liave supported and Clymene, king of Phthia, in Thessaly. When 
the Samnites. In 283 he fought as praetor against Zeus, after the treatment he had received from 
the Senones. In 275 he was consul a second time, Lycaon, had resolved to destroy the degenerate 
and defeated Pyrrhus near Beneventum and in the race of men, Deucalion and his wife Pym*ha were, 
Arusinian plain so completely, that the king was on account of their piety, the only moitals saved, 
obliged to quit Italy. The booty which he gained On the advice of his father, Deucalion built a ship, 
•was immense, but he would keep nothing for him- in which he and his wife floated in safety during 
self. In 274 he was consul a third time, and the 9 days’ flood, which destroyed all the other 
conqiiered the Lucanians, Samnites, and Bruttians, inhabibmts of Hellas. At last the ship rested on 
who still continued in arms after the defeat of mount Parnassus in Phocia, or, according to other 
Pyrrhus. Dentatus now retired to his small farm traditions, on mount Othrys in Thessaly, on mount 
in the country of the Sabines, and cultivated the Athos, or even on Aetna in Sicily. When the 
land with liis own hands. Once the Samnites waters had subsided, Deucalion offered itp a sacri- 
sont an embassy to him with costly presents ; they fice to Zeus Phyxius (4»o|ios-), and he and his wife 
found him sitting at the hearth and roasting tur- then consulted the sanctuary of Themis how' the race 
nips. He rejected their presents, telling them that of man might be restored. The goddess bade them 
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cover their heads and throw the bones of their mother 
behind them. After some doubts and scruples re- 
specting the meaning of this command, they agreed 
in interpreting the hones of their mother to mean 
the stones of the earth. They accordingly threw 
stones behind them, and from those thrown by 
Deucalion there sprang up men, from those thrown 
by Pyrrha women. Deucalion then descended from 
Parnassus, and built his first abode at Opus or at 
Cvnus. Deucalion became by Pyrrha the father 
of Hellon, Amphictyon, Protogenia, and others. «— 
2. Son of Minos and Pasiphae, and father of Idome- 
ncus, was aii Argonaut and one of the Calydonian 
hunters. 

Deva. 1. (Chester), the principal town of the 
Cornavii in Britain, on the Seteia (Dee), and the 
head-quarters of the Legio XX. Victrix. 2. 
(Dee), an estuary in Scotland, on which stood 
the town Devana, near the modern Aberdeen. 

Dexamenus (Ae^dfiei/os), a Centaur who lived 
in Bora in Achaia. According to others, he was 
king of Olenus, and father of Deianira, who is 
usually represented as daughter of Oeneus. 

Dexippus {Ae^iriros). 1. Called also Diowippus, 
a physician of Cos, one of the pupils of Hippo- , 
crates, lived about B. c. 380, and attended the 
children of Hecatomniis, prince of Caria. --- 2, P. 
Hereimiiis, a Greek rhetorician and historian, was 
a native of Attica, and held the highest offices at 
Athens. He distinguished himself in fighting 
against the Goths, when they invaded Greece in 
A. D. 2G2. He was the author of 3 historical 
works: — 1. A history of Macedonia fi*oin the 
time of Alexander. 2. A chronological history 
from the mythical ages down to the accession of 
Claudius Gothicus, a. d. 268. 3. An account of 
the war of the Goths or Scythians, in which Dexip- 
pus himself had fought. The fragments of Dexip- 
pus, which are considerable, ai*e published by 
Bekker and Niebuhr in the first volume of the 
Scriptores Historiae Byzantium, Bonn, 1820, 8vo. 
—3. A disciple of the philosopher lambiiclius, 
lived about a. d. 350, and wrote a commentary on 
the Categories of Aristotle, of which a Latin trans- 
lation appeared at Paris, 1549, 8vo., and at Venice, 
1546, fo. after the work of Porphyry In Prae- 
dicanu 

Bia (Ata), daughter of Deioneus and wife of i 
Ixion. By Ixion, or according to others, by 12eus, 
she became the mother of Pirithous. 

Dia (Afa). 1. The ancient name of Naxos. «-*« 
2. An island near Amorgos. — 3. A small island 
off Crete, opposite the harbour of Cnossus. <— 4, 
An island in the Arabian gulf, on the W. coast of 
Arabia. 

Biablintes. [Aulerci.] 

Biacria (^ Aza/cp^a), a mountainous district in 
the N. E. of Attica, including the plain of Mara- 
thon. [Attica.] The inhabitants of this district 
(AtoLKpiels, Aidfcpioi)^ formed one of the 3 parties 
into which the inhabitants of Attica were divided ' 
in the time of Solon : they were the most demo- 
cratioal of the 3 parties. 

Biadumenianus or Biadumeiius, son of the 
emperor IHacrinus. received the title of Caesar, 
when his father was elevated to the purple, A. n* 
217, and was put to death in the following year 
about the same time with Macrinus. 

Biaeus (Azaioy), of Megalopolis, general of the 
Achaean league b.c. 149 and 147, took an active 
part in the war against the Koinaiis. On the death 
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of Critolails in 146, he succeeded to the command 
of the Achaeans, but wvas defeated by Mummius 
near Corinth, whereupon he put an end to his own 
i life, after slaying his wife to prevent her falling 
into the enemy’s power. 

BiS-goras (AiaySpas). 1. Son of Daraagetiis, 
of lalysus in Rhodes, was very celebrated for his 
own victories and those of his sons and grandsons, 
in the Grecian games, His fame was celebrated 
by Pindar in the 7th Olympic ode. He was victor 
in boxing twice in the Olympian games, four times 
in the Isthmian, twice in the Nemean, and once 
at least in the Pythian. He had therefore the 
high honour of being a TrspioSoi/iXTjs, that is, one 
who had gained crowns at all the 4 great festi- 
vals. When an old man, he accompanied his sons, 
Acusilaiis and Damagetus, to Olympia. The young- 
men, having both been victorious, carried their 
father through the assembly, while the spectators 
showei’ed garlands upon him, and congratulated 
him as having reached the summit of human hap- 
piness. He gained his Olympic victory, b. c. 464. 
— 2. Surnamed the Atheist (‘'AGeos), a Greek 
philosopher and poet, was the son of Teleclides, 
and was born in the island of Melos, one of the 
Cyclades. He was a disciple of Democritus of 
Abdera, and in his youth he acquired considerable 
reputation as a lyric poet. He was at Athens as • 
early as B. c. 424, for Aristophanes in the Clouds 
(830), which were performed in that year, alludes 
to him as a well-known character. In consequence 
of his attacks upon the popular religion, and espe- 
cially upon the Eleusinian mysteries, he was for- 
mally accused of impiety b. c. 411, and fearing the 
results of a trial, fled from Athens. He was con- 
demned to death in his absence, and a reward set 
upon his head. He first went to Pallene, and af- 
terwards to Corinth, where he died. One of the 
works of Diagoras was entitled *Ppvyiot Xoyoi, in 
which he probably attacked the Phrygian divinities. 

Biam, an ancient Italian divinity, whom the 
Romans identified with the Greek Artemis. Her 
worship is said to have been introduced at Romo 
by Servius Tullius, who dedicated a .temple to her 
on the Aventine ; and she appears to have been 
originally worshipped only by the plebeians. At 
Rome Diana was the goddess of light, and her 
name contains the same root as the word dies^ As 
Dianus (Janus), or the god of light, represented 
the sun, so Diana, the goddess of light, represented 
the moon. The attributes of the Greek Artemis 
were afterwards ascribed to the Roman Diana. See 
AllTEMia 

Biamum. 1. (GianuH), a smafe island in the 
Tyrrhenian sea, opposite the gulf of Cosa. "—2. 
(Denia), called Hemeroscopion (*Hjtcepocr/co7re?ov) 
by Strabo, a town in Hispania Tarraconensis on a 
promontory of the same name (C Mmim) founded 
by the Massilians. Here stood a celebrated temple 
of Diana, from which the town derived its name ; 
and here Sertorius kept most of his military stores. 

Dicaea (Akcaa), a town in Thrace, on the lake 
Bistonls. 

BicaeaarcHa. [Pitteoli.] 

Bicaearchus (AiKaiapxosy, a celebrated Peripa- 
tetic philosopher, geographer, and historian, was 
born at Messana in Sicily, but passed the greater 
part of his life in Greece Proper, and especially in 
Peloponnesus. He was a disciple of Aristotle and 
a friend of Theophrastus. He wrote a vast number 
of works, of which only fragments are extant His 
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most important work was entitled Bio? rr^s 'EAAfi- 
Qos : it contained an accotmt of tke geography, 
tory, and moral and religious condition of Greece. 
Sec Fuhr, Dicaearcki Messenii qme $upersmit corn- 
fmiia ei ilmiraia^ Damistadt, 1841. 

Dice (Ahc??), the personification of justice, a 
daughter of Zeus and Themis, and the sister of 
Eun"omia and Eirene. She was considered as one 
of the Horae, and is frequently called the attendant 
or councillor (TripeSipos or ^tij'efipos) of Zeus. In 
the tragedians, she appears as a divinity who se- 
verely punishes all wrong, watches over the main- 
tenance of justice, and pierces the hearts of the 
unjust with the sword made for her by Aesa. In 
this capacity she is closely connected with the Erin- 
nyes, though her business is not only to punish 
injustice, but also to revrard virtue. 

Dictaeus. [Bictb.] 

Dictamnum (AlKTajuMv), a town on the N. 
coast of Crete with a sanctuary of Bictynna, from 
whom the town itself was also called Bictynna. 

Bicte (AkTT?), a mountain in the E. of Crete, 
where Zeus is said to have been brought up. 
Hence he bore the surname Dictaeus. The Roman 
poets frequently employ the adjective Bietaeus as 
synonymous wdth Cretan. 

Bictynna (AUrupuaX a surname both of Brito- 
martis and Diana, -which two divinities were sub- 
sequently identified. The name is connected with 
dmrvou^ a hnnting-net, and was borne by Brito- 
martis and Biana as goddesses of the chase. One 
tradition related that Britomartis -was so called, 
because when she had thrown herself into the sea 
to escape the pxirsuit of Minos, she was saved in 
the nets of fishermen. 

Bictys Cretensis, the reputed author of an ex- 
tant work in Latin on the Trojan war, divided into 
6 books, and entitled Ephemeris Belli Trojani^ pro- 
fessing to be a journal of the leading events of the 
war. In the preface to the work we are told that 
it was composed by Bictys of Cnossus, who ac- 
companied Idomeneus to the Trojan war, and was 
inscribed in Phoenician characters on tablets of 
lime wood or paper made from the hark. The work 
was buried in the same grave with the author, and 
remained undisturbed till the sepulchre was burst 
open by an eai*th quake in the reign of Nero, and 
the work -was discovered in a tin case. It was 
carried to Borne by Eupraxis, whose slaves had 
discovered it, and it was translated into Greek by 
order of Nero. It is from this Greek version that 
the extant Latin work professes to have been trans- 
lated by a Q. Septimius Romanus. Although its 
alleged origin and discovery, ai’e quite unworthy of 
credit, it appears nevertheless to be a translation 
from a Greek work, which we know to have been 
extant under the name of Bictys, since it is fre- 
quently quoted by the Byzantine writers. The 
work was probably written in Greek by Eupraxis 
in the reign of Nero, but at what time the Latin 
translation was executed is quite uncertain. The 
work contains a history of the Trojan -Vr'ar, from 
the birth of Paris down to the death of Ulysses. 
The compiler not unfrequently differs widely from 
Homer, adding many particular, and recording 
many events of which we find no trace elsewhere. 
All miraculous events and supernatural agency are 
entirely excluded. The compilations ascribed to 
Bictys and Bares [Bares], are of considerable 
importance in the history of modem literature, 
since they are the chief fountains from which the 
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legends of Greece first fiowed into the romances of 
the middle ages, and then mingled with the po- 
pular tales and ballads of England, France, and 
Germany. — The best edition of Bictys is by Bede- 
rich,^ Bonn, 1835, 

Bidius. 1. T., praetor in Macedonia, b. c. 100, 
where he defeated the Scordiscans, consul 98, and 
subsequently proconsul in Spain, where he de- 
feated the Celtiberians. lie fell in the Marsic 
war, BO.-— 2. C,, a legate of Caesar, fell in battle 
ill Spain fighting against the sons of Pompey, 
46.-3. M. Bidius Salvius Julilnns, bought 
the Roman empire of the praetorian guards, wlien 
they put up the empire for sale after the death 
of Pertinax, a. d. 193. Flavius Sulpiciamis, 
praefect of the city, and Bidins bid against each 
I other, but it was finally knocked down to Bidins, 
j upon his promising a donative to each soldier 
I of 25,000 sesterces. Bidius, however, held the 
empire for only 2 months, from March 28 th to 
June 1st, and was murdered by the soldiers when 
Severus was inarching against the city. 

Bldo (AtSixi), also called Elissa, the reputed 
founder of Carthage. She was daughter of the 
Tjmian king Belus or Agenor or Mutgo, and sister 
of Pygmalion, who succeeded to the crown after 
the death of his father. Bido was married to her 
uncle, Acerhas or Sichaeus, a priest of Hercules, 
and a man of immense wealth. He was murdered 
by Pygmalion, who coveted his treasures ; but Dido 
secretly sailed from Tyre with the treasures, ac- 
companied by some noble Tyrians, who were dis- 
satisfied with Pygmalion’s rule. She first went to 
Cyprus, where she carried off 00 maidens to pro- 
vide the emigrants with wives, and then crossed 
over to Africa. Here she purchased as much land 
as might be covered with the hide of a bull ; but 
she ordered the hide to be cut up into the thinnest 
possible stripes, and with them she surrounded a 
spof^ on. which she built a citadel called Byrsa 
(fi-om iSupcrcs, i,e. the hide of a bull). Around 
this fort the city of Carthage arose, and soon be- 
came a powerful and fiourishing place. The neigh- 
bouring king Hiarbas, jealous of the prosperity 
of the new city, demanded the hand of Bido in 
marriage, threatening Carthage with war in case of 
refusal. Bido had vowed eternal fidelity to her late 
husband; but seeing that the Carthaginians ex- 
pected her to comply with the demands of Hiarbas, 
she pretended to yield to their wishes, and under 
pretence of soothing the manes of Acerbas by expia- 
tory sacrifices, she erected a funeral pile, on which 
she stabbed herself in presence of her people. 
After her death she was worshipped hy the Car- 
thaginians as a divinity. — Virgil has inserted in 
his Aeneid the legend of Dido with various modi- 
fications. According to the common chronology, 
there was an interval of more than 300 years be- 
tween the capture of Troy (b. c. 1181) and the . 
foundation of Carthage (b. c. 853) ; but Virgil 
nevertheless makes Bido a contemporary of Aeneas, 
with whom she falls in love on his aixival in Africii. 
When Aeneas hastened to seek the new home 
which the gods had promised him, Bido in despair 
destroyed herself on a funeral pile. 

Bidyma. [Branchibae,} 

Bidjme. [Aeobiae Insulas.] 

Bidyimis {Aidv}xos\ a celebrated Alexandrine 
grammarian, a contemporary of Julius Caesar and 
Augustus, was a follower of the school of Aristar- 
chus, and received the surname xoAnivT^pos^ on 
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account of his indefatigable and iimvearied applica- 
tion to study. He is said to ha%’e TOtten 4000 
works, the most important of which were com- 
mentaries on ’Homer. The greater part of the 
extant Scholia minora on Homer was at one time 
considered the work of Bidymiis, hut is really taken 
from the commentaries of Bidymus and of other 
grammarians. 

Biespiter. [Jupiter.] 

Digentia {Lkcnza)^ a small stream in Latium, 
beautifully cool and clear, which flows into the 
Anio near the modern Viaomro, It flowed through 
the Sabine farai of Horace. Near its source, which 
was also called Bigentia {fans etiam rivo dare 
nomm ido7ieiis^ Hor. Ep, i. 16. 12), stood the house 
of Horace {vicimis iectojagis aquae fans^ PI or. Sat, 
ii. 6. 2). 

Dimallnm, a town in Greek Illyria. 

Dinarolixis {Advapxos)y the last and least im- 
portant of the 10 Attic orators, was born at Co- 
rinth about B. c. 361. Pie was brought up at 
Athens, and studied under Theophrastus. As he 
was a foreigner, he could not come forward Irimself 
ns an orator, and was therefore obliged to content 
himself with writing orations for others. He be- 
longed to the friends of Phocion and the Macedo- : 
nian party. When Bemetrius Poliorcetes ad- 
vanced against Athens in 307, Binarchus fled to 
Chalcis in Euboea, and was not allowed to return 
to Athens till 2P2, where he died at an advanced 
age. Only 3 of his speeches have come dowm to 
us : they all refer to the question about PIarpa- 
Bus. They arc printed in the collections of the 
Attic orators. 

Dindymene. [Bindymus.] 

Dindymus or Dindyma, -orum (AtVSu/toy : 
Aiy^vpa). 1. A mountain in Phrj'gia on the 
frontiers of Galatia, near the town Pessiims, sacred 
to Cybele, the mother of the gods, who is hence 
called Bindymgne. — 2. A mountain in Mysia 
near Cyzicus, also sacred to Cybele. 

Binoerates (Aeivo/cp^rns), a distinguished Ma- 
cedonian architect in the time of Alexander the 
Great* He was the architect of the new temple 
of Artemis at Ephesus, which was built after the 
destruction of the former temple by Herostratus. 
He was employed by Alexander, whom he accom- 
panied into Egypt, in the building of Alexandria. 
He formed a design for cutting mount Athos into 
a statue of Alexander ; hut the king forbad the 
execution of the project. The right hand of the 
flgiire was to have held a city, and in the left there 
ivould have been a basin, in which the water of 
all the mountain streams was to pour, and thence 
into the sea. He commenced the erection of a 
temple to Arsinoe, the wife of Ptolemy II., of 
which the roof was to be arched with loadstones, 
so that her statue made of iron might appear to 
float in the air, hut he died before completing the 
■work. 

Bindmachus (A€iv6iJ.axos)y a philosopher, who 
agreed with Calliphon in considering the chief 
good to consist in the union of virtue with bodily 
pleasure, 

Bindnienes (Aeivo/^eVijs), a statuary, whose 
statues of lo and Callisto stood in the Acropolis at 
a^thens in the time of Pausanias ; lie flourished 
B. c. 400. 

Binon (Advay^ Aiveav)^ father of the historian 
Clitarchus, wrote himself a history of Persia. 

Bio. [Bion,] 


BIOCLETIANUS, 
(ALoo-fiaicrdpeta: Sffaun'eh), more 
anciently Sepphoris ( 267r<j[)c5pis), in Galilee, was 
a small place until Herodes Antipas made it the 
capital of Galilee, under the name of Biocaesarea, 
It was destroyed in the 4th century by Gallus, on 
account of an insurrection which had broken out 
there. 

Bipelea or Boclea (Ad/cAea), a place in Dal- 
matia, near Salona, the birth-place of Biocletian. 

Diodes (AiokX^s), 1. A brave Athenian, who 
lived in exile at Megara. Once in a battle he pro- 
tected with his shield a youth whom he loved, hut 
he lost his own life in consequence. The Mega- 
rians rewarded him with the honoui’s of a hero, 
and instituted the festival of the Bioclea, which 
they celebrated in the spring of every year. 

2. A Syracusan, the leader of the popular party in 
opposition to Hermocrates. In b. c. 412 he was 
appointed with several others to draw up a new 
code of laws. This code, which was almost ex- 
clusively the work of Biocles, became very cele- 
brated, and was adopted by many other Sicilian 
cities.— 3. Of Carystus in Euboea, a celebrated 
Greek physician, lived in the 4th century b. c. 
He wrote several medical works, of which only 
some fragments remain. 

Diocletianopolis. [Celetrum.] 

Diocletianns, Valerius, Roman emperor, a. r>. 
284 — 305, was born near Salona in Dalmatia, in 
245, of most obscure parentage. From his mother, 
Boclea, or Bioclea, who received her name from 
the village where she dwelt, he inherited the ap- 
pellation of Eoties or Diodes, which, after his 
assumption of the purple, was expanded into Bio- 
cletianiis, and attached as a cognomen to the high 
patrician name of Valerius. Having entered the 
army, he served with high reputation under Pro- 
bus and Aurelian, followed Cams to the Persian 
wax', and, after the fate of Numermnus became 
known at Ghalcedon, was proclaimed emperor by 
the troops, 284. He slew with his own hands 
Arrius Aper, who was arraigned of the murder of 
Numerianus, in order, according to some autho- 
rities, that he might fulfil a prophecy delivered to 
him in early youth by a Gaulish Druidess, that he 
should mount a throne as soon as he had slain the 
wild-boar {Aper), Kext year (285) Biocletian 
carried on war against Carinus, on whose death he 
became undisputed master of the empire. But as 
the attacks of the barbarians became daily more 
formidable, he resolved to associate with himself a 
colleague in the empire, and accordingly selected 
for that purpose Maximianus, who was invested 
with the title of Augustus in 286. Maximian had 
the care of the Western empire, and Biocletian. 
that of the Eastern. But as the clangers which 
threatened the Roman dominions from the attacks 
of the Persians in the E., and the Germans and 
other barbarians in the W., became still more im- 
minent, Biocletian made a still further division of 
the empire. In 292, Constantins Chlorus and 
Galerius were proclaimed Caesars, and the govern- 
ment of the Roman world was divided between 
the 2 Augusti and the 2 Caesars. Biocletian had 
the government of the E. with Kicomedia as his 
residence ; Maximian, Italy, and Africa, with 
Milan, as his residence ; Constantius, Britjiin, Ganl, 
and Spain, with Treves, as his residence ; Gale- 
rius, lilyriciim, and the whole line of the Danube, 
with Sirmium, as his residence. The wars in the 
reign of Biocletian are related in the lives of his 
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colleagues, since Diocletian rarely commanded the 
armies in person. It is sufficient to state here 
that Britain, which had maintained its independ- 
ence for some years under Carausius and Al- 
ijECTtrs, was restored to the empire (206) ; that 
the Persians were defeated and obliged to sue for 
peace ( 298 ) ; and that the Marcomanni and other 
harharians in the N. were also driven back from 
the Eoman dominions. But after an anxious reign 
of 21 years Diocletian longed for repose. Accord- 
ingly on 1st of May, 305, he abdicated at Nico- 
media, and compelled his reluctant coilea^e Maxi- 
mian to do the same at Milan. Diocletian retired 
to his native Dalmatia, and passed the remaining 8 
years of his life near Salona in philosophic retire- 
ment, devoted to rural pleasures and the cultivation 
of his garden. He died 313. One of the most 
memorable events in the reign of Diocletian was his 
fierce persecution of the Christians (303), to which 
he was instigated by his colleague Galerius. 

Biodorxis (AuiS^pos)* 1. Surnamed Cronus, of 
lasiis in Caria, lived at Alexandria in the reign 
of Ptolemy Soter, who is said to have given, him 
the surname of Cronus on account of his inability 
to solve at once some dialectic problem proposed 
by Stilpo, when the 2 philosophers were dining 
with the king. Diodorus is said to have taken 
that disgrace so much to heart, that after his return 
from the repast, and writing a treatise on the pro- 
blem, he died in despair. According to another 
account he derived his surname from his teacher 
Apollonius Cronus. He belonged to the Megaric 
school of philosophy, of which he was the head. 
He was celebrated for his great dialectic skill, for 
■which he is called 6 diaXeKrucSs, or diaXcKriKia- 
raroy. — •2. Siculus, of Agyrium in Sicily, was a 
contemporary of Julius Caesar and Augustus. In 
order to collect materials for his history, he tra- 
velled over a great part of Europe and Asia, and 
lived a long time at Rome. He spent altogether 
30 years upon his work. It was entitled 
€r}K7j Icrroptid]^ The Historical Library^ and was an 
universal history, embracing the period from the 
earliest mythical ages down to the beginning of 
Caesar’s Gallic wars. It was divided into 3 great 
sections and into 40 books. The ist section, which 
consisted of the first 6 books, contained the history 
of the mythical times previous to the Trojan war. 
The 2nd section, which consisted of 1 1 hooks, con- 
tained the history from the Trojan war down to the 
death of Alexander the Great. The 3rd section, 
which contained the remaining 23 books, treated of 
the history from the death of Alexander down to 
the beginning of Caesar’s Gallic wars. Of this work 
only the following portions are extant entire : the 
first 5 books, which contain the early history of 
the Eastern nations, the Egyptians, Aethiopians, 
and Greeks ; and from hook 11 to book 20, con- 
taining the history from the 2nd Persian war, 
B. c. 480, down to 302, Of the remaining portion 
there arc extant a number of fragments and the 
Excorpta, which are preserved partly in Photius, 
and partly in the Eclogae made at the command of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus. The work of Dio- 
dorus is constructed upon the plan of annals, and 
the events of each year are placed one after the 
other ■without any internal connection. In com- 
piling his work Diodorus exercised no judgment or 
criticism. He simply collected what he found in 
his different authorities, and thus jumbled together 
history, mythus, and fiction; he frequently, mis- 


■understood authorities, and not seldom contradicts 
in one passage what he has stated in another. 
But nevertheless the compilation is of great im- 
portance to us, on account of the great mass of 
materials which are there collected from a num- 
ber of ■writers whose wmrks have perished. The 
best editions are by Wesseling, Amsterd. 1746, 
2 vols. fol, reprinted at Bipont, 1793, &:c., 11 vois. 
8 VO. ; and by Dindorf, Lips. 1828, 6 vols. 8vo-^ 
3. Of Sinope, an Athenian comic poet of the 
middle comedy, flourished 353.-— 4. Of Tyre, a 
peripatetic philosopher, a disciple and follower of 
Critolaiis, whom he succeeded as the head of the 
Peripatetic school at Athens. He flourished b. c. 
110 .^^ ^ 

Diodotus (Ai^Soros), a Stoic philosopher and a 
teacher of Cicero, in -whose house he lived for many 
years at Rome. In his later years, Diodotus be- 
came blind : he died in Cicero’s house, s. c. 59, 
arid left to his friend a property of about 100,000 
sesterces. 

Biogenes (Atoy4pris). 1. Of Apollonia in Crete, 
an eminent natural philosopher, lived in the Stli 
century B. c., and was a pupil of Anaximenes. He 
wrote a work in the Ionic dialect, entitled Uepl 
4>4cr€ctjy, Qji Nature, in which he appears to have 
treated of physical science in the largest sense of 
the words. — 2, The Babylonian, a Stoic philo- 
sopher, was a native of Sekiicia in Babylonia, was 
educated at Athens under Chrysippus, and suc- 
ceeded Zeno of Tarsus as the head of the Stoic 
school at Athens. He was one of the 3 ambas- 
sadors sent by the Athenians to Rome in b. c. 155. 
[Cakneades : Critolaus.] He died at the age 
of 88. — 3. The Cynio philosopher, was born aft 
Sinope in Pontus, .about b. a 412. His hither was 
a hanker named Icesias or Icetas, who was con- 
victed of some swindling transaction, in conse- 
quence of whicli Diogenes quitted Sinope and went 
to Athens. His youth is said to have been spent 
in dissolute extravagance ; hut at Athens his at- 
tention was arrested by the character of Antis- 
thencs, who at first drove him away. Diogenes, 
however, could not be prevented from attending him 
even by blows, but told him that he would find no 
stick hard enough to keep him away. Aritistlienos 
at last relented, and his pupil soon plunged into 
the most frantic excesses of austerity and morose- 
ness. In summer he used to roll in hot sand, and 
in winter to embrace statues covered xvith snow ; 
he wore coarse clothing, lived on the plainest food, 
slept in porticoes or in the street, and finall}^ ac- 
cording to the common story, took up his residence 
in a tub belonging to the Metroum, or temple of 
the Mother of the Gods. The truth of this latter 
tale has, however, been reasonably disputed. In 
spite of his strange eccentricities, Diogenes appears 
to have been much respected at Athens, and to 
have been privileged to rebuke anything of which 
he disapproved. He seems to have ridiculed and 
despised all intellectual pursuits which did not 
directly and obviously tend to some immediate 
practical good. He abused literary men for read- 
ing about the evils of Ulysses, and neglecting their 
own ; musicians for stringing the lyre hanuoniousl^r 
while they left their minds discordant; men of 
science for troubling themselves about the moon 
and stars, while they neglected what lay imme- 
diately before them; orators for learning to say 
what was right, hut not to practise it — On a 
voyage to Aegina he was taken prisoner by pirates, 
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and carried to Crete to be sold as a slave. Here 
when he was asked what business he understood, 
h.e answered, “ How to command men.” He was 
purchased by Xeniades of Corinth, over wlioan he 
acq^uireid such iiiliuciice, that he soon received from 
him his freedom, was entrusted with the care of 
his children, and passed his old age in his house. 
During his residence at Corinth his celebrated in- 
terview with Alexander the Great is said to have 
taken place. The conversation between them begun 
by the king's saying, I am Alexander the Great;” 
to which the philosopher replied,* “And I am Dio- 
genes the Cynic.” Alexander then asked whether 
lie could oblige him in any way, and received no 
answer except, “Yes, you can stand out of the 
sunshine.” We are further told that Alexander 
admired Diogenes so much that he said, “ If I were 
not Alexander, I should wish to be Diogenes.” 
Diogenes died at Corinth at the age of nearly 90, 
B. c. 32B.— 4. Laertms, of Laerte in Cilicia, of 
whose life we have no particulars, probably lived j 
in the 2nd centiny after Clirist He wrote the 
Lives of the Philosophers in 10 books: the work 
is entitled Tcepl Zoyiidrcav^ Ka\ kito^B€y}ia.rmv 
Twi/ lj/ <j)i\oo'o<pi(^ evdotcipTjadi/ro}}/, According to 
some allusions which occur in it, he wrote it for a 
lady of rank, who occupied herself with philosophy, 
and who, according to some, was Arria, the friend 
of Galen. In this work Diogenes divides the phi- 
losophy of the Greeks into the Ionic — which com- 
mences with Anaximander and ends with Clito- 
machus, Chrysippus, and Theophrastus — and the 
Italian, which was founded by Pythagoras, and 
ends with Epicurus. He reckons the Socratic 
school, with its various ramifications, as a part of 
the Ionic philosophy, of which he treats in the first 
7 books. The Kleatics, with Heraclitus and the 
Sceptics, are included in the Italian philosophy, 
which occupies the 8th and 9th books. Epicurus 
and his philosophy are treated of in the iOth hook 
with particular minuteness, which has led some 
writers to the belief that Diogenes himself was an 
Epicurean. The work is of great value to us, as 
Diogenes made use of a great number of writers on 
the history of philosophy, whose works are now 
lost ; but it is put together without plan, criticism, 
or connection, and the author had evidently no 
conception of the real value and dignity of philo- 
sophy. The best editions arc by Meibom, Amsterd. 
Id92, 2voIs. 4to,, and Hiibner, Lips. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1828 — 1831.— "5. Oenomaus, a tragic poet, who 
began to exhibit at Athens B. c. 404. 

Biogenianns (Aioyeveiavos), of Heraclfa on the 
Pontus, a distinguished grammarian in the reign 
of Hadrian, wrote a Greek Lexicon, from which 
the Lexicon of Hesychius seems to have been 
almost entirely taken. A portion of it is still 
extant, containing a collection of proverbs first 
printed by Sebottus, with the proverbs of Zenobius 
and Suidas, Antv, 1612, 4to., and subsequently in 
other editions of the ParoemioyrapJd Gram* 
Biomea (ti& Aiopsia : Aiop^i^is, AmpeiJs'), a 
demns in Attica belonging to the tribe Aegeis, 
with a temple of Hercules ; the Diomean gate in 
Athens led to this demns. [See p. 103, a.] 
Biomedeae Insiilae, 5 small islands in the 
Adriatic sea, N. of the promontory Garganum in 
Apulia, named after Diomedes. [Diomedes.] The 
largest of these, called Diomedea Insula or Trimerus 
(Tr^mzti%wm the place where Julia, the grand- 
daughter of Augustus, died. 
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MomMes (Am^Tit). , ■ 1 ' Son of Tydeiis "and 
Deipyle, whence he is constantly called Tydides 
(TvMSns), succeeded Adrastus as king of Argos.-— 
Homeric Story, Tydeus fell in the expedition 
against Thebes, while his son Diomedes was yet a 
hoy ; hut Diomedes was afterwards one of the 
Epigoni who took Thebes. He went to Trojr with 
80 ships, and was, next to Achilles, the bravest 
hero in the Gireek army. He enjoyed the especial 
protection of Athena ; he fought against the 
most distinguished of the Trojans, such as Hector 
and Aeneas, and even with the gods who espoused 
the cause of the Trojans. He thus wounded both 
Aphrodite and Ares, — Zaier Storm* Diomedes 
and Ulysses earned off the palladium from the 
city of Troy, since it was believed that Troy 
could not he taken so long as the palladium was 
within its walls. Diomedes carried the palladium 
with him to Argos ; but according to others it 
was taken from him by Demophon in Attica, 
where he landed one night on Iiis return from 
Troy, without knowing where he was. [Demo- 
BHON.] Another tradition stated, that Diomedes 
restored the palladium to Aeneas, On his arrival 
in Argos Diomedes found his wife Aegialea living in 
adultery with Hippolytus, or, according to others, 
with Cometes or Cyllabarus, This misfortune 
befell him through the anger of Aphrodite, whom 
he had wounded before Troy. He therefore quitted 
Argos, either of his own accord, or he was expelled 
by the adulterers, and went to Aetolia. He sub- 
sequently attempted to return to Argos, but on his 
way home a storm threw him on the coast of 
Daunia in Italy, where he was kindly received by 
Daimus, the king of the country. Diomedes as- 
sisted Damms in his war against the Messapians, 
married Euippe, the daughter of Dannus, and set- 
tled in Daunia, where ho died at an advanced ago. 
He was buried in one of the islands off cape Gar- 
gannm, which were called after him the Diomedean 
islands. His companions were inconsolable at his 
loss, and were metamorphosed into birds (Arcs 
Dioinedeae)^ which, mindful of their origin, used 
to fly joyfully towards the Greek ships, but to 
avoid those of the Romans. According to others 
Diomedes returned to Argos, or disappemed in one 
of the Diomedean islands, or in the country of the 
Heneti. A number of towns in the E. part of Italy, 
such as Beneventum, Argos Hippion (afterwards 
Arg^mipa or Aipi), Venusia, Canusiran, Venafrum, 
Brundusiura, &c. were believed to have been 
founded by Diomedes. A plain of Apulia, near 
Salapia and Camisium, was called Diomedei Gampl 
after him. He was worshipped as a divine being, 
especially in Italy, where statues of liini existed 
at Argyripa, Metapontum, Thurii, and other places, 
— 2. Son of Ares and Cju’ene, king of the Bis- 
tones in Thrace, killed by Hercules on account of 
his mares, which he fed with human flesh. 

Biomedes, a Latin grammarian, probably lived 
in the 4th or 5th century .after Clirist, and is the 
author of an extant work, Ue Oratlono d Padihis 
Oraiionis et Vario Gcnere Metrorum Ubri ///., 
printed in the Granwiaticac Latinae Auctorcs An- 

j>f ^Putschiiis, 4to. Hanov. 1605. 

Biomedon (Ato/reSwv), an Athenian commander 
during the Peloponnesian war. Ho was one of the 
commanders at the battle of Arginusae (b. c. 406), 
and was put to death with 5 of his colleagues on 
his return to Athens. 

Bion (Afwi/), a Syracusan, son of Hipparinus, 
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ar.d a relation of Dionysius. His sister Aristomache 1 manded Hs life of Alexander Severus But tbe 


v/as the second wife of the elder Dionysius ; and 
Dion himself was married to Arete, the daughter 
of Dionysius by Aristoinache. Dion was treated 
by Dionysius with the greatest distinction, and 
was employed by Mm in many services of trust 
and confidence. Of this close connection and favour 
■with the tyrant he seems to have availed himself 
to amass great wealth. He made no opposition to 
the succession of the younger Dionysius to his 
fathcr'’s power, hut he became an object of suspicion 
to the youthful tyrant* to whom he also made 
himself personally disagreeable by the austerity of 
his manners. Dion appears to have been naturally 
a man of a proud and stern character, and having 
become an ardent disciple of Plato when that phi- 
losopher visited Syracuse in the reign of the elder 
Dionysius, he carried to excess the austerity of a 
pliilosopher, and viewed with undisguised contempt 
the debaucheries and dissolute pleasures^ of his 
nephew. From these be endeavoured to withdraw 
him by persuading him to invite Plato a second 
time to Syracuse ; but the philosopher, though 
received at first with the utmost distinction, failed 
in obtaining a peimanent hold on the mind of 
Dionysius; and the intrigues of the opposite party, 
headkl by Pbilistus, were successful in procuring 
the banishment of Dion. Dion retired to Athens, 
where he lived in habitual intercourse with Plato 
and his disciples ; but Plato having failed in pro- 
curing his recall (for which purpose he had a third 
time visited Symcuse), and Dionysius having con- 
fiscated his property, and compelled his wife to marry 
another person, he determined on attempting the 
expulsion of the tyrant by force. He sailed from 
12acynthus with only a small force and obtained 
possession of Syracuse without opposition during 
the absence of Dionysius in Italy. Dionysius re- 
turned shortly afterwards, but found himself obliged ' 
to quit Sjuracuso and sail away to Italy, leaving ; 
Dion undisputed master of the city, b. c. 356. His j 
despotic conduct however soon caused great dis- 
content, and the people complained with justice 
that they had only exchanged one tyrant for 
another. He caused Ms chief opponent, Heraclides, 
to be put to death, and confiscated the property of 
his adversaries. Callippus, an Athenian, who had 
accompanied him from Greece, formed a conspiracy 
against him, and caused him to be assassinated in 
his own house, 353. 

Dion Cassius, the historian, was the son of a 
Homan senator, Cassius Apronianiis, and was bom 
A. D. 155, at Nicaea in Bithynia. He also bore 
the surname Cocceiaims, which he derived from 
the orator Dion Chrysostomus Cocceianus, his ma- 
ternal grandfather. He was educated with great 
care ; he accompanied his father to Cilicia, of which 
he had the administration ; and after his fathcr^^s 
death, he went to Home, about 180. ' He was 
straightway made a senator, and frequently pleaded 
in the courts of justice. He was aedile and quaestor 
under Coramodus, and praetor under Septimius 
Severus, 104. He accompanied Caracal! a on his 
journey to the East; he was appointed by Macrinus 
to the government of Pergamus and Smyrna, 218 ; 
was consul about 2*20; proconsul of Africa 224, 
under Alexander Severus, by whom he was sent 
as legate to Dalmatia in 226, and to Paraicmia in , 
227. In the latter province he restored strict 
discipline among the troops ; winch excited the 
discontent of the praetorians at Rome, who de- 


emperor protected him and raised him to his second 
consulship 229. Dion, however, retired to Cam- 
pania, and shortly afterwards obtained permission 
of the emperor to return to his native town Nicaea, 
where he passed the remainder of his life and 
died.-— Dion wrote several historical works, but the 
most important was a History of Home ('Pw/iai/cV 
icrropta)^ in 80 hooks, from the landing of Aeneas 
in Italy to a. d. 229, the year in which Dion 
returned to Nicaea. Unfortunately, only a com- 
paratively small portion of this work has come 
I down to us entire. Of the first 34 books we possess 
I only fragments ; but since Xonaras in his Annals 
chiefly followed Dion Cassius, we may regard the 
Annals of Zonaras as to some extent an epitome of 
Dion Cassius. Of the 35th book we possess a 
considerable fragment, and from the 36th book to 
i the 54th the work is extant complete, and embraces 
the history from the wars of Luciillus and Cn. 
Pompey against Mithridates, down to the death of 
Agrippa, b. c. 10. Of the remaining hooks we have 
oniy the epitomes made by Xiphilmus and others. 
Dion Cassius treated the history of the republic 
with brevity, but gave a more minute account of 
these events, of which he had been himself an eye- 
wfitness. He consulted original authorities, and 
displayed great judgment and discrimination in 
the use of them. He had acquired a thorough 
knowledge of his subject, and his notions of the 
ancient Roman institutions were far more correct 
than those of some of his predecessors, such as 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus. The. best editions are 
by Heimarus, Hamb. 1750 — 52, 2 vols. fob, and by 
Sturx, Lips. 1824, 9 vols. 8vo. 

Dion. Cliryfiostomus, that is, the golden-mouthed, 
a surname given to him on account of his eloquence. 
He also bore the surname Cocceianus, which he 
derived from the emperor Cocceius Nerva, with 
whom he was very intimate. He was born at 
Prusa in Bithynia, about the middle of the first 
century of our era. Pie received a careful educa- 
tion, increased his knowdedge by travelling in 
different coimtiies, and came to Home in the reign 
of Vespasian, but having incurred the suspicions of 
Domitian, was obliged to leave the city. On the 
advice of the Delphic oracle, he put on a beggar’s 
dress, and in this condition visited Thrace, Mysia, 
Scythia, and the country of the Getae. After the 
murder of Domitian, a. d. 96, Dion used Ms in- 
fluence wdth the army stationed on the frontier in 
favour of his friend Nerva, and seems to have 
returned to Home immediately after Iris accession. 
Trajan also entertained the highest esteem for 
Dion, and showed him the most marked favc^ir. 
Dion died at Home about a, d. 117. — Dion Cliry- 
sostom is the most eminent of the Greek rhetoricians 
and sophists in the time of the Homan empire. 
There are extant 80 of Ms orations ; but they are 
more like essays on political, moral, and philoso- 
phical subjects than real orations, of which they 
have only the form. We find among them ?<6yot 
^»rep4 ^acrtXdas or K6yoi 4 orations ad- 

dressed to Trajan on the virtues of a sovereign ; 
Ai&yii^s ^ inrspl rvpavvidos^ cm the troubles to 
which men expose themselves by deserting tlie 
path of nature, and om the difficirlties which a so- 
vereign has to encounter ; essays on slavery and 
freedom ; on the means of attaining eminence as an 
orator 5 ‘ political discounscs addressed to various 
towns ; on subjects of ethics and practical pliilo- 
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sopliy ; and lastly, orations on niytliical subjects 
and show-speeclies. All these orations are written 
in pure Attic Greek, and, althougli tainted with 
the rhetorical eriihellishments of the age, are dis- 
tinguishocl by their refined and elegant style. The 
best editions are by Reiske, Lips. 1784, 2 vols. 
and by Emperius, Bruns. 1844. 

Bionaea. [Dioxe,] 

Bione (AKavr}), daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, 
or of Uranus and Ge, or of Aether and Ge. She 
was beloved by Zeus, by whom she became the 
mother of Aphrodite (Venus). She received her 
daughter in Olympus, when she was wounded by 
Diomedes. — Aphrodite is hence called Bionaea, 
and this epithet is frequently applied to any thing 
sacred to Aphrodite. Hence we find Dionaeurn. 
miimm (Hor. Carm. ii. 1. 39), and Dioncmiis Caesar 
(Virg. Eel ix. 47), because Caesar claimed descent 
from Venus. Aphrodite is sometimes also called 
Bione. 

Bionysius {Aiovucnos) I. Historical. The 
Elder, tyrant of Syracuse, son of Hermocrates, horn 
B. c. 430. He was horn in a private but not low 
station, and began life as a clerk in a public office. 
He was one of the partizans of Hermocrates, the 
leader of the aristocratical party, and was severely 
wounded in the attempt which Hermocrates made 
to effect by force his restoration from exile. He 
subsequently served in the great war against the 
Carthaginians, who had invaded Sicily under Plan* 
nibal, the son ofGisco, and snccessively reduced 
and destroyed Selinus, Plimera, and Agrigentum. 
These disasters, and especially the failure of the 
Syracusan general, Baphnaeus, to relieve Agrigen- 
tum, had created a general spirit of discontent and 
alarm, of whicli Bionysius skilfully availed hiniself. 
Pie succeeded in procuring a decree for deposing 
the existing generals, and appointing others in their 
stead, among whom was Bionysius himself, B.c. 406. 
His efforts were from this time directed towards 
supplanting his new colleagues and obtaining the sole 
direction of affairs. These efforts were crowned with 
success. In the following year (405), the other ge- 
nerals were deposed, and Dionysius, though only 25 
years of age, was appointed sole general, with full 
powers. From this period we may date the com- 
mencement of his reign, or tyranny, which continued 
without interruption for 38 years. His first step was 
to procure the appointment of a body-guard, which he 
speedily increased to the number of lOOO'mien: at 
the same time he induced the Syracusans to double 
the pay of all the troops, and took every means to 
ingratiate himself with the mercenaries. By his 
marriage with the daughter of Hermocrates he 
secured to himself the support of all the remaining 
partizans of that leader. He converted the island 
of Ortygia into a strong fortress, in which he took 
up his own residence. After concluding a peace 
with Cai'thage, and putting down a formidable 
insurrection in Syracuse, he began to direct his 
arms against the other cities of Sicily. Naxos, 
Cataua, and Leontini, successively fell into his 
power, cither by force or treachery. For several 
years after this he made preparations for renewing 
the war with Carthage. In 397 he declared Avar 
against Carthage. At first he met with great suc- 
cess, but in 395 his fleet was totally defeated, and 
he was obliged to shut himself up within the walls 
of Sjnuciise, where he was besieged by the Car- 
thaginians both by sea and land. A pestilence 
shortly after broke out in the Carthaginian camp, 
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and greatly reduced the enemy; whereupon Bio- 
nysius suddenly attacked the enemy both by 
sea and land, defeated the army, and burnt 
great part of their fleet The Carthaginians were 
now obliged to withdraw. In 393 they renewed 
the war with no better success, and in 392 they 
concluded a peace with Bionysius. This treaty 
left Bionysius at leisure to continue the ambitious 
projects in which he had previously engaged against 
the Greek cities in Italy. He formed an alliance 
with the Lucanians, and crossed over into Italy. 
He subdued Caulonia, Hipponiiim, and Rhegiunj, 
387. He was in close alliance witli the Locrians; 
and his powerful fleets gave him the command both 
i of the Tyrrhenian and Adriatic seas. He was now 
at the summit of his greatness, and during the 20 
years that elapsed from this period to his death, 
he possessed an amount of power and influence far 
exceeding those enjoyed by any other Greek before 
the time of Alexander. Buring this time he was 
twice engaged again in war with Carthage, namely 
in 383, when a treaty was concluded, by wdiicli 
the river Halycus was fixed as the boundary of the 
two powers ; and again in 368, in the middle of 
which war Bionysius died at Syracuse, 367. His 
last illness is said to have been brought on by 
excessive feasting ; hut according to some accounts, 
his death was hastened by his medical attendants, 
in order to secure the succession for his son. After 
the death of his first wife, Bionysius had married 
almost exactly at the same time — some said even 
on the same day — Doris, a Locriaii of distinguished 
birth, and Aristomache, a Syracusan, the daughter 
of his supporter Hipparinus, and the sister of Dion. 
By Doris he had 3 children, of which the eldest 
was his successor, Dionysius. The chanmter of 
Bionysius has been drawn in the blackest colours 
by many ancient writers; he appears indeed to 
have become a sort of type of a tyrant, in its worst 
sense. In his latter years he became e.xtremoly 
suspicious, and apprehensive of treachery even from 
his nearest friends, and is said to have adopted the 
most excessive precautions to guard against it. 
Many of these stories have however an air of great 
exaggeration. (Cic. Tasc. v. 20.) He built the 
terrible prison, called Laiitumiae, which was cut 
out of the solid rock in the part of Syracuse, named 
Epipolae. (See Eiet o/" Ant art. Lmihtmkte.') 
Bionysius was fond of literature and the arts. He 
adorned Syracuse with splendid temples and oilier 
public edifices, so as to render it unquestionably 
the greatest of all Greek cities. He was himself a 
poet, and repeatedly contended for the prize of 
tragedy at Athens. Here he several times obtained 
tli^e second and third prizes; and, finally, just before 
his death, bore away the first prize at the Lenaea, 
with a play called “■ The Ransom of Hector.” He 
sought the society of men distinguished in literature 
and philosophy, entertaining the poet Philoxenus 
at his table, and inviting Plato to Syracuse. He 
however soon after sent the latter away from Sicily 
in disgrace ; and though the story of his having 
caused him to be sold as a slave, as well as that of 
Iris having sent Philoxenus to the stone quarries 
for ridiculing Iris had verses, are probably gross 
exaggerations, they may well have been so iar 
founded in fact, that his intercourse with these 
persons was interrupted by some sudden hurst of 
capricious violence. — > 2. The Younger, son of the 
preceding, succeeded his fiither as tyrant of Syra- 
cuse, B. c. 367. He was at this time under 30 years 
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of age : lie had been brought up at his father’s 
court in idleness and luxury, and studiously pre- 
cluded from taking any part in public affairs. The 
ascendancy whicli Dion, and through his means 
Plato, obtained for a time over his mind was under- 
mined by flatterers and the companions of his 
pleasures. Yet his court was at this time a great 
place of ix'sort for philosophers and men of letters : 
besides Plato, whom he induced by the most urgent 
entreaties to pay him a second visit, Aristiiipus of 
Cyrene, Eudoxus of Cnidus, Speusippus, and 
others, ai-e stated to have spent some time with 
liim at Syracuse ; and lie cultivated a friendly in- 
tercourse with Archytas and the Pythagoreans of 
Mngna Graecia. Dion, who liad been banished by 
Dionysius, returned to Sicily in 357, at the head 
of a small force, with the avowed object of de- 
throning Dionysius. The latter was absent from ■ 
Syracuse at the time that Dion landed in Sicilv^; 
but he instantly returned to Syracuse, where the 
citadel still held out for him. But finding it im- 
possible to retain his powder, he sailed away to 
Italy with his most valuable property, and thus , 
lost the sovereignty after a reign of 12 years, 35(5. j 
He now repaired to Locri, the native city of liis 
mother, Doris, wdiere he was received in the most 
friendly manner; but he made himself tyrant of the 
city, and is said to have treated the inhabitants 
with the utmost cruelty. After remaining at Locri 
10 years, he availed himself of the internal dissen- 
sions at Syracuse to recover possession of his power 
in that city, 346. The Locrians took advantage of 
liis absence to revolt against him, and wreaked 
their vengeance in the most cruel manner on his 
wife and daughters. He continued to reign in 
Syracuse for the next 3 years, till Timoleon came 
to Sicily, to deliver tlie Greek cities of the island 
from the tyrants. As he was unable to resist Ti- 
moleoTi, he surrendered the citadel into the hands of 
the latter, on condition of being allowed to depart 
in safety to Corinth, 343, Here he spent the re- 
mainder of his life in a private condition, and is 
said to have frequented low company, and sunk 
gradually into a very degraded and abject state. 
According to some xvriters, he xvas reduced to sup- 
port himself by keeping a scliool ; others say, that 
he became one of the attendants on the rites of 
Cybele, a set of mendicant priests of the lowest 
class. 3. Tyrant of Heraclea on the Eiixine, son 
of Clearchus, succeeded liis brother Timotheiis 
ill the tyranny about c. c. 338. Pie is said to have 
been the mildest and justest of all the tyrants that ' 
had ever lived. He married Amastris, niece of' 
Darius. In 306 he assumed the title of king, and 
died shortly afterwards at the age of 55. He is 
said to have been choked by his own fat. 

II. Literary, 1. Surnamed Areopagita, because 
he ivas one of the council of the Areopagus, was 
converted by St. Paul’s preaching at Athen s. There 
are extant several works under his name, which 
however could scarcely have been written before 
tile 5th century of our era. — 2. Cato. [Cato.] — 
3. Surnamed Chalcus (d XaA/coOs), an Attic poet 
and orator, who derived his surname from his having 
advised the Athenians to coin brass money for the 
purpose of facilitating traffic. Of his oratory we 
know nothing ; but his poems, chiefly elegies, are 
often referred to and quoted. He was one of the 
leaders of the colony to Tiuirii in Italy, b. c. 444. 
— 4. Of Halicarnassus, a celebrated rhetorician, 
came to Rome about b. c. 29, for the purpose of 
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malving himself acquainted with the Latin language 
and literature. lie lived at Romo on terms of 
friendship with many distinguislicd men, such as 
Q. Aeiius Tubero, and the riietorician Caecilius ; 
and he remained in the city for 22 j'ears, till liis 
death, b. c. 7. His principal work, wliich lie 
composed at Rome at the later period of his life, 
was a history of Rome in 22 liooks, entitled 'Pw- 
^Apx^^oXoy'ia. It contained the history of 
Rome from the mythical times down to b. c. 264, 
in which year the history of Polybius begins with 
the Punic wars. Tiie" first 9* Ijooks alone are 
complete ; of tlie 10th and 11th we have tlie. 
greater part ; and of the remaining 0 we possess 
nothing hut fragments and extracts. Dionysius 
treated the early history of Ilnine with great mi- 
nuteness. The 11 books extant do not carry the 
history beyond B. c. 441, so that the 1 1th book 
breaks off very soon after flic decemvirai legislation. 
This peculiar minuteness in the early history, how- 
ever, xvas in a great measure tlie consequence of 
the object he had proposed to himself, and which, 
as he himself states, was to remove the erroneous 
notions which the Greeks entertained with regard 
to Rome’s greatness- Dionysius had no clear 
notions about the early constitution of Rome, and 
was led astray by the nature of the institutions 
which he saw in his own day ; and thus makes 
innumerable mistakes in treating of the history of 
the constitution. He introduces numerous speeches 
in his -work, which, though written with artistic 
skill, nevertheless show that Dhmjsius was a rhe- 
torician, not an historian, and still less a statesman. 
— Dionysius also wrote various rhetorical and cri- 
tical works, which abound with the most exquisite 
remarks and criticisms on the works of the classical 
■writers of Greece. They show that he was a 
greater critic than historian. The following are 
the extant works of this class : 1. Tex^rj p-nropim]^ 
addressed to one Echecrates, part of which is 
certainly spurious. 2. Ilepl crurOecreus oroudrcuy^ 
treats of oratorical power, and on the combination 
of Avords according to the different styles of oratory. 
3. Teay dpxct^u icplcris, contains characteristics of 
poets, from Homer down to Euripides, of some 
historians, such as Herodotus, Thucydides, Plii- 
listiis, Xenophon, and Theopompus, and lastly, of 
some philosophers and orators. 4. Uepl rav dp- 
Xoduiv prjrSpcav vTrofxvrjp.aTLU'iuLol, contains criticisms 
on the most eminent Greek orators, of which we no'^v 
possess only the first 3 sections, on Lysias, Isocrates, 
and Isaeus. The other 3 sections treated of De- 
mosthenes, Hyperidcs, and Aeschines; but they 
are lost, wdtli the exception of the 1st part of the 
4tli section, which treated of the oratorical power 
of Demosthenes. 5, ’Eirto-roX^ irphs ^App.a7ov, a 
letter to his friend Ammaeus, in which he shows 
that most of the orations of Demosthenes had been 
delivered before Aristotle wrote his Rhetoric, and 
consequently that Demosthenes bad derived no in- 
struction from Aristotle. 6. ^EwtaroK^ Trphs Fyaioy 
Xlop.ir^ioy, was written hy Dionysius with a view 
of justifying the unfavourable opinion which he 
had expressed upon Plato, and which Pompey had 
censured. 7. Tlepl rod Bov/wdldou xopa/erfipos ical 
rd'y XotTrSiy rov crvyypcupem iSicopdrcoj/, was written 
by Dionysius at the request of his friend Tubero 
for the purpose of explaining more minutely -what 
he had written on Thucydides. As Dionysius in 
1 this work looks at the great historian from his rhe- 
I toricai point of view, his judgment is often unjust 
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and incorrect. G. Ilepl ru>v rov Sovfcvdidou iSiw-. 
ix.drwp^ addressed to Ammaens. 9. Advapxos^ a 
very valuable treatise on the life and orations of 
Binarchns. The best editions of the complete 
works of Dionysius are by Sylburg, Frankf, 1586. 
2 Yols. fob reprinted at Leipzig, 1691 ; by Hudson, 
Oxon. 1704, 2 vols. fol . ; and by Reiske, Lips. 
1774. ««- 5. Of Heraelea, sou of Thcophantus, 
was a pupil of Zeno, and adopted the tenets of the 
Stoics. But iu consequence of a most painful com- 
plaint, he abandoned the Stoic philosophy, and 
joined the Eleatics, whose doctrine, that -ridopif] 
and the absence of pain was the highest good, had 
more charms for him than the austere ethics of the 
Stoa. This renunciation of his former creed drew 
upon him the nickname of fierade/x^vos, i, e, the 
renegade. He died in his 80th year of voluntary 
starvation. He wrote several works, all of which 
are lost. Cicero censures him for having mixed up 
verses with his prose, and for his want of elegance 
and refinement— 6. Of Magnesia, a distinguished 
rhetorician, taught in Asia between e. a 79 and 
77, when Cicero visited the E. — 7. Of Miletus, 
one of the earliest Greek historians, and a contem- 
porary of Hecataeus, wrote a history of Persia. — 
8. Of Mytilene, surnamed Sci/tohrachion, taught at 
Alexandria in the 1st century B. c. He "wrote a prose 
work on the Argonauts, which was consulted by 
Diodorus Siculus.— 9. Siumamed Periegetes, from 
his being the author of a Trepi'fjyrjjis rijs 7 fjv, wdiich 
is still extant; probably lived about A. d. 300. The 
work contains a description of the whole earth, in 
hexameter verse, and is written in a terse and elegant 
style. It enjoyed great popularity in ancient times. 
Two translations or paraphrases of it were made by 
Romans, one by Rufus Festus Avieniis f Ayienus], 
and the other by the grammarian Prisciau. [Piiis- 
ciANus.J The best edition of the original is by 
Bernhardy, Lips. 18*28. —10. Of Sinope, an 
Athenian comic poet of the middle comedy. — 11. 
Surnamed Thrax, from his father being a Thracian, 
was himself a native either of Alexandria or By- 
zantium. He is also called a Rhodian, because at 
one time he resided at Rhodes, and gave instruc- 
tions there. He also taught at Rome, aboxit b. c. 
80. He was a very celebrated grammarian ; but 
the only one of his works come down to us is a 
small treatise, entitled r4xpy} ypcuxfiariK'fi, which 
became the basis of all subsequent grammars, and 
was a standard book in grammar schools for many 
centuries. 

III. Artists. — 1. Of Argos, a statuary, Ilou- ^ 
rished b.c. 476.-2. Of Colophon, a painter, con- 
temporary with Polygnotus of Thasos, whose works , 
he imitated in every other respect except in grandeur. i 
Aristotle {FoUt. 2) says that Polygnotus painted , 
the likenesses of men better than the originals, | 
Pauson made them worse, and Dionysius just like 
thein (ofxoiov{). It seems from this that the pic- 
tures of Dionysius were deficient in the ideal. 

Bionysopolis (Awpvcrov wdAis), a town in Phry- 
gia, belonging to the conventus juridicus of Apa- 
mea,^ founded by Attalus and Eumenes. 

Dionysus (Aidwcros or Ai<Spvo‘os\ the youthful, 
beautiful, but efieminate god of wine. He is also 
called both by Gi’eeks and Romans Bacchus (BaK- 
Xos), that is, the noisy or riotous god, "which was 
originally a mere epithet or sunuune of Dion3'sus, 
and does not occur till after the time of Herodotus. 
According to the common tradition, Dionysus was 
the son of Zeus and Semele, the daughter of' 
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Cadmus of Thebes ; tlumgh other traditions give 
him a different parentage and a different birth-place. 
It was generalljr believed that "when Semele was 
pregnant, she was persuaded bj?" Hera, who ap- 
peared to her in disguise, to request the father of 
the gods to appear to her in the same glory and ma- 
jest}’" in which he was accustomed to approach his 
own wufe Hera. Zeus unwillingly complied, and 
appeared to her in thunder and lightning. Semele 
was • terrified and overpowered by the sight, and 
being seized by the flames, she gave premature birth 
to a'^child. Zeus saved the child from the flames, 
sewed him up in his thigh, and thus preserved 
him till he came to maturity. Various epithets 
which are given to the god refer to that oc- 
currence, such as Trvpiyspi^s, ft.7}po^^a(pd}s, fiTipo-- 
rpa<^'hs<i and ignigena. After the birth of Dionj'"- 
sus, Zeus entrusted him to Hermes, or, according 
to others, to Persephone or Rliea, who took the 
child to Ino and Athamas at Orchoraenos, and per- 
suaded them to bring him up as a girl. Hera was 
now urged on by lier jealousy to throw Ino and 
Athamas into a state of madness. Zeus, in. order 
to save his child, changed him into a ram, and. 
carried him to the nymphs of Mt. Nysa, who 
; brought him up in a cave, and were afterwards re- 
I -warded by Zeus, bj’' being placed as Hyades 
among the stars. Mt. Nysa, from "which the god 
was believed to have derived his name, "was placed 
in Thrace ; but mountains of the same name are 
found in different parts of the ancient world "where 
he was worshipped, and wliere he was believed to 
have introduced the cultivation of the vine. Various 
other nymphs are also said to have reared liim. 
When he had grown up, Hera drovtj him mad, in 
which state he wandered about tlirough various 
parts of the earth. lie first went to Egypt, 
where he was hospitabty received by king ProteiTs. 
He thence proceeded through Syria, where he 
flayed Damascus alive, for opposing the introduction 
of the vino. He then traversed ail Asia, teaching 
the inhabitants of the ditferejit countries of Asia 
the cultivation of the vine, and introducing among 
them the elements of civilization. The most fa- 
mous part of his wanderings in Asia is his expedi- 
tion to Indui, which is said to have histed several 
years. On his return to Europe, ha passed through, 
Thrace, but was ill received by Lyeurgus, king of 
the Edones, and leaped into the sea to seek refuge 
with Thetis, whom he afterwards rewarded for her 
kind reception with a golden urn, a present of He- 
phaestus. All the host of Bacchantic wonien and 
Satyrs, who had accompanied him, were taken pri- 
soners by Lyeurgus, but the women were soon set 
free again. The couiitr}’" of the Edones thereupon 
ceased to bear fruit, and Ljmurgus became mad 
and killed his own son, whom he mistook for a 
vine. After* this his madness ceased, but the 
country still remained barren, and Dionj-sus de- 
clared that it would remain so till LvTurgns died. 
The Edones, in despair, took their king and put 
I him in chains, and Dionysus had him torn to 
pieces by Iiorses. He then returned to Thebes, 
where he compelled the wumeu to quit their houses, 
and to celebrate Bacchic festivals on Mt. Citbneron, 
or Parmiasiis, I’entheus, who then ruled at 
Thebes, endeavoured to check the riotous proceed- 
ings, and went' out to the mountains to seek the 
Bacchic women ; hut his own mother, Agave, in 
her Bacchic furj’-, mistook him for an animal, and 
tore him to pieces. Dionysus next went to Argos, 
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•where the people first refused to acknowledge liim, 
hut after punishing tlic women with frenzy, he was 
recognised as a god and temples wore erected to him. 
Ilis^last feat was performed on a voyage from 
Icaria to Naxos. lie hired a ship which belonged 
to Tyrrhenian pirates ; hut tlie men, instead of 
landing at Naxos, steered towards Asia to sell 
him there as a slave. Thereupon the god changed 
tlie mast and oars into serpents, and himself 
into a lion ; ivy grew around the vessel, and 
the sound of fiiues was heard on every side ; | 
the sailors were seized witli madness, leaped into 
the sea, and were metamorphosed into dolphins. 
After he had thus gradually established his divine 
nature throughout the world, he took his mother 
out of Hades, called her Thyone, and rose with 
her into Olympus. — Various mythological beings 
are descril/ed as the offspring of Dionysus ; hut 
among the women, both mortal and immortal, w’ho 
won his love, none is more famous in ancient story 
than Ariadne. [Ariadne.] The extraordinary 
mixture of traditions respecting the histoiy of 
Dionysus seems evidently to have arisen from the 
traditions of different times and countries, referring ; 
to analogous divinities, and transferred to the Greek i 
Dionysus. The worship of Dionysus was no part | 
of the original religion of Greece, and his mystic 
worship is comparatively of late origin. In Homer 
he does not appear as one of the great divinities, 
and the story of his birth by Zeus and the Bacchic 
orgies are not alluded to in any way : Dionysus is 
there simply described as the god who teaclics man 
the preparation of wine, whence he is called the 
‘‘drunken god” {iJLaiy6fi€Pos)^ and the sober king 
Lycurgiis will not, for this reason, tolerate him 
in his kingdom. (Horn. IL vi. 132, Od. xviii. 
406, comp. xi. 325.) As the cultivation of the 
vine spread in Greece, the worship of Dionysus 
likewise spread further ; the mystic worship was 
developed by the Oi’phici, though it probably ori- 
ginated in the transfer of Phrygian and Lydian 
anodes of worship to that of Dionysus. After the time 
of Alexander’s expedition to India, the celebration 
of the Bacchic festivals assumed more and more their 
•wild and dissolute character. — As far as the nature 
and origin of the god Dionysus is concerned, he 
appears in all traditions as the representative of the 
productive, overflowing, and intoxicating powder of 
nature, which carries man away from his usual | 
quiet and sober mode of living. Wine is the most 
natural and appropriate symbol of that power, and 
it is therefore called “the fruit of Dionysus.” 
Dionysus is, therefore, the god of -wine, the in- 
ventor and teacher of its cultivation,' the giver of 
joy, and the disperser of grief and sorrow. As the 
god of wine, he is also both an inspired and an 
inspiring god, that is, a god who has the power of 
revealing the future to man by oracles. Thus, it 
is said, that he had as great a share in the 
Delphic oracle as Apollo, and he himself had an 
oracle in Thrace. Now, as prophetic power is 
always combined with the healing art, Dionysus 
is, like Apollo, called iarp6s', or and is 

hence invoked as a croorijp against raging dis- 
eases. The notion of his being the cultivator and 
protector of the vine was easily extended to that 
of his being the protector of trees in general, which 
is alluded to in various epithets and surnames 
given him by the poets of antiquity, and he thus 
comes into close connection with Demeter. This 
character is still further developed in the notion of 



his being the promoter of civilization, a law-giver, 
ail'd a lover of peace. As the Greek drama had 
grown out of the dithyrainbic choruses at the fes- 
tivals of Dionj'sus, he wns also regarded as the god 
of tragic art, and as the protector of theatres. The 
orgiastic worship of Dionysus seems to have been 
first established in Thrace, and to have thence 
spread southward to Mts. Helicon and Parnassus, 
to Thebes, Naxos, and throughout Greece. Sicily, 
and Italy, though some writers derived it from 
Egpt. Respecting his festivals and the mode of 
their celebration, and especially the introduction 
and suppression of his worship at Rome, see Diet 
of Ant art. Dio7}ysia. — In the earliest times the 
Graces or Charites were the companions of Diony- 
sus. This circumstance points out the great change 
which took place in the course of time in the mode 
of his worship, for afterwards w'e find him accom- 
panied in his expeditions and travels by Bacchantic 
women, called Lenae, Maenades, Thyiades, Mimal- 
lones, Clodones, Bassarac or Bassarides, all of 
w'hoin are represented in -works of art as raging 
with madness or enthusiasm, in vehement motions, 
their heads thrown backwards, with dishevelled 
hair, and carrying in their hands thyrsus-staffs 
(entwined with ivy, and headed with pine-cones), 
cymbals, sw'ords, or serpents. Sileiri, Pans, satyrs, 
centaurs, and other beings of a like kind, are also 
the constant companions of the god. — The temples 
and statues of Dionysus were veiy numerous in the 
ancient world. The animal most commonly sacri- 
ficed to him was the ram. Among the things sacred 
to him, we may notice the vine, ivy, laurel, and 
asphodel ; the dolphin, serpent, tiger, lynx, panther, 
and ass ; hut he hated the sight of an owl. In 
later works of ai’t he appears in 4 different foms : 
1. As an infant handed over by licrmes to his 
nurses, or fondled and played with by satyrs and 
Bacehae. 2. As a manly god with a beard, com- 
monly called the Indian Bacchus. He there ap- 
pears in tlie character of a wise and dignified 
Oriental monarch ; his beard is long and soft, and 
his Lj-diaii robes (^aaerdpa) are long and richly 
folded. 3. The youthful or so-called Theban Bac- 
chus was carried to ideal beauty by Praxiteles. The 
form of his body is manly and with strong outlines, 
but still approaches to the female form by its soft- 
ness and roundness. The expression of the coun- 
tenance is languid, and shows a kind of dreamy 
longing ; the head, witli a diadem, or a wreath of 
vine or ivy, leans somewhat on one side ; his atti- 
tude is easy, like that of a man who is absorbed in 
sweet thoughts, or slightly intoxicated. Pie As 
often seen leaning on his companiuns, or riding on 
a panther, ass, tiger, or lion. The finest statue of 
this kind is in the villa Ludovisi. 4. Bacchus with 
horns, either those of a ram or of a bull. This I’e- 
presentatiou occurs chiefly on coins, but never in 
statues. 

DiophaneS (Aio<f>dprjs). 1. Of Mytiicne, a dis- 
tinguished Greek rhetorician, came to Rome, where 
he instructed Tib. Gracchus, and became his inti- 
mate friend. After the murder of Gracchus, Dio- 
phanes was also put to death.— ‘2. Of Nicaea, in 
Bithynia, in the 1st century n. c., abridged the 
agricultural work of Cassius Dionysius for the use 
of king Deiotarus. 

Biophaatus 1. An Attic orator 

and contemporary of Demosthenes, with whom he 
opposed the Macedonian party. — S. Of Alexan- 
dria, the only Greek writer on Algebra. His period 
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is unknoiTO ; but lie probablj’' ought not to be placed 
before the end of the 5th century of our era. He 
wrote AHihmeiieai In 13 books, of which only 6 
are extant, and I book, De AfuHmguHs Numeris, 
on polygonal numbers. These books contain a 
system of reasoning on numbers by the aid of ge- 
neral symbols, and with some use of symbols of 
operation ; so that, though the demonstrations are 
very much conducted in words at length, and 
arranged so as to remind us of Euclid, there is no 
question that the work is algebraical: not a trea- 
tise on alffebra., but an algebraical treatise on the 
relations of integer numbers, and on the solution 
of equations of more than one variable in integers. 
Editions byBachet de Memriac, Paris, 1621, foL, 
and by Fermat, Toulouse, 1670, fob 

Diopithes (AtoireWTjs), 1. A half-fanatic, half- 
impostor, who made at Athens an apparently 
thriving trade of oracles: he was much satirised 
by tlie comic poets.— « 2. An Athenian general, 
father of the poet Menander, was sent out to the 
Thracian Chorsonesiis about b. c. 344, at the head 
of a body of Athenian settlers or KXripovxoi. In 
the Chersonese he became involved in disputes 
with the Cardians, who were supported by Philip. 
The latter sent a letter of remonstrance to Athens, 
and Diopithes was arraigned by the Macedotiian 
party, but was defended by Demosthenes in the 
oration, still extant, on the Chersonese, u. c. 341, 
in consequence of which he was permitted to retain 
bis command. 

Dioscoridis Insula (AiocrKoplBov vT^a-os : Soco- 
tra)^ an island off the S. coast of Arabia, near the 
promontory Syagrus. The island itself was marshy 
and unproductive, but it was a great commercial 
emporium ; and the N. part of the island was in- 
habited by Arabian, Egyptian, and Greek mer- 
chants. 

Bioscorides (AiQcrKopid7]s). 1. A disciple of 
Isocrates, and a Greek grammarian, wrote upon 
Homer.— *2. The author of 39 epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology, seems to have lived in Egypt 
about the time of Ptolemy Euergetes. — 3. Peda- 
cius or Pedanius, of Anaxarba in Cilichi, a Greek 
physician, probably lived in the 2nd century of 
the Christian era. He has left behind him a 
Treatise on Materia Medica (Itepl "TAtjs Tarpt- 
in 5 books, a work of great labour and re- 
search, and which for many ages was received as a i 
standard production. It consists of a description 
of all the articles then used in medicine, with ati 
account of their supposed virtues. The other works 
eaffeint under the name of Dioscorides are probably 
spurious. The best edition is by Sprengel, Lips. 
1829, 1830, 2 vols. 8vo.— 4. Siirnamed Pbacas 
on account of the moles or freckles on his face, 
probably lived in the 1st century b. C. 

Dioscuri (Amo-/coypoi), that is, sons of Zeus, the 
well-known heroes, Castor (Kdixrwp) and Pollux or 
Polydeuces (HoAuSey/cijs), The two brothers were 
sometimes called Castores by the Eornans.— -Ac- 
cording to Homer they were the sons of Leda and 
Tyndareus, king of Lacedaemon, and consequently 
brothers of Helen, Hence they ai*e often called by 
the patron 5 miic TpiddrUae. Castor was famous 
for his skill in taming and managing horses, and 
Pollux for his skill in boxing. Both bad disap- 
peared from the earth before the Greeks went 
against Troy. Although they were buried, says 
Homer, yet they came to life every other day, and 
they enjoyed honours like those of the gods, — - 
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According to other traditions both were the sons 
of Zeus and Leda, and were born at the same time 
with their sister Helen out of an egg. [Leda.] 
According to others again, Pollux and Helen only 
were children of Zeus, and Castor was the son of 
Tjmdareus. Hence, Pollux v/as immortal, while 
Castor was subject to old age and death like every 
other mortal. * They were born, according to dif- 
ferent traditions, at different places, such as Amy- 
' clae, mount Taygetus, the island of Pepbnos or 
Thalamae. — The^ fabulous life of tlie Dioscuri is 
marked by 3 great events. Their (\rpedUiou 
against A tliens, Theseus had carried off their sister 
Helen from Sparta, and kept her in confinement at 
Aphidnae, under the superintendence of his mother 
Aethra. While Theseus was absent from Attica, 
the Dioscuri marched into Attica, and ravaged the 
country’' round the city, Aeademus revealed to 
them , that Helen was kept at Aphidnae ; the 
Dioscuri took the place b^r assault, carried away 
their sister Helen, and made Aethra their prisoner. 

2, Their part m the expedition of the A 'rgo7iauts^ as 
they had before taken part in the Calydonian hunt. 
During the voyage of the Argonauts, it once hap- 
pened that when the heroes were detained by a 
vehement storm, and Orpheus prayed to the Samo- 
thracian gods, the storm suddenly subsided, and 
stai's appeared on the heads of the Dioscuri. On 
their anival in the country of the Bebryces, Pollux 
fought against Amycus, the gigantic son of Posei- 
don, and conquered him. During the Argonautic 
expedition they founded the town of Diasciirias. 

3. Their hattk with the sons of Jphareus. Once the 
Dioscuri, in conjunction with Idas and Lynceus, 
the sons of Aphareus, had carried away a herd of 
oxen from Arcadia, Idas appropriated the herd 
to himself, and drove it to his home in Messene. 
The Dioscuri then invaded Messene, drove away 
the cattle of which the}'" had been deprived, and 
much more in addition. Hence arose a war be- 
tween the Dioscuri and the sons of Aphareus, 
which was carried on in Messene or Laconia. 
Castor, the mortal, fell by the hands of Idas, but 
Pollux slew Lynceus, and Zeus killed Idas by a 
flush of lightning. Pollux then returned to his 
brother, whom he found breathing his last, and he 
prayed to Zeus to be permitted to die with him. 
Zeus gave him the option, either to live as his 
immortal son in Olympus, or to share his brother’s 
fate, and to live alternately one day under tlm 
earth, and the other in the heavenly abodes of the 
gods. According to a different form of tlie story, 
Zeus rewarded the attachment of the two brothers 
by placing them among the stars as Gemini, — 
These heroic youths received divine honours at 
Sparta. Their worship spread from Peloponnesus 
over Greece, Sicily, and Italy. Tlieir principal 
characteristic was that of ^eol (rieTgpss, that i&, 
mighty helpers of man, whence they were some- 
times called dvaKes or 'dmicr^s. They were wor- 
shipped more especially as the protectors of travel- 
lers by sea, for Poseidon bad i*ewar(led their 
brotiierly love hy giving them power over winds 
and waves, that they might assist the ship- 
wrecked. {Fraires Ilelejiae, lueidu eidera^ Hor. 
Carm. i. 3.) Whenever they appeared they were 
seen riding on magnificent white steeds. They 
were regarded as presidents of the public games. 
They were further believed to have invented the 
war-dance and warlike music, and poets and bards 
were favoured by them. Owing to their warlike 
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character, it was customary at Sparta for the 2 
kings, whenever they went to war, to be accom- 
panied by symbolic representati(ms of the Dioscuri 
(Zonava). Kespccting their festivals, see JMet. of 
Ant.^ arts. A?mecm, IHoscnrki. Their usual repre- 
sentation in works of art is that of 2 youthful 
horsemen with egg-shaped helmets, crowned with 
stars, and with spears in their hands. — At Rome, 
the worship of the Dioscuri was introduced at an 
early time. They were believed to have assisted 
the "Romans against the Latins in the battle of 
Ixike Regilliis'; and the dictator, A. Postumius 
Albiniis, during the battle vowed a temple to them. 
It was erected in the Forum, on the spot where 
they had been seen after the battle, opposite the 
temple of Vesta. It was consecrated on the 15th 
of July, the anniversary of the battle of Kegillus. 
The eqnites regarded the Dioscuri as their patrons. 
From the year b. c. 305, the equites w'ent every 
year, on the 15th of July, in a magniheeht pro- 
cession on horseback, from the temple of Mars 
through the main streets of the city, across the 
Forum, and by the ancient temple of the Dioscuri. 

Rioscuxias {AioaKovpids : Aiocrfcovpievs : Iskii- 
Tia or Isrjatir), an important town in Colchis on 
the river Anthemus, N. W. of the Phasis, founded 
by the hlilesians, was a great emporium for all the 
surrounding people: under the Romans it was called 
Sebastopolis. 

Dios-Hieron (Aih$ ‘Uphv : Aiocnepir’qs)^ a 
small town on the coast of Ionia, between Lebedus 
and Colophon. 

Riospolis (AicJcTTro/Xis : Aio(nroXir7}$), 1. B. 
Magna, the later name of Thebes in Egypt. 
[Thkbae.]— 2. R. Parva, called by Pliny Jovis 
Oppidum, the capital of the Nomos Diospolites in 
Upper Egypt. *— 3. A town in Lower Egypt in the 
Delta near Mendes, in the midst of marshes.— 

4. {jAidd, Lydd), the name given by the Greek and 
Roman writers to the Lydda of the Scriptures. — 

5. A town in Pontus, originally called Cabira. 

Riovis, an ancient Italian (Umbrian) name of 

Jupiter, 

Riphilns (A'npiXos)^ one of the principal Athe- 
nian comic poets of the new comedy and a con- 
temporary of Menander and Philemon, was a native 
of Sinope. He is said to have exhibited 100 plays. 
Though, in point of ' time, Diphilus belonged to the 
new comedy, his poetry seems to have had more 
of the character of the middle. This is shown, 
among other indications, by the frequency with 
which he chose mythological subjects for his plays, 
and by his bringing on the stage the poets Archi- 
lochus, Hipponax, and Sappho. The Roman comic 
poets borrowed largely from Diphilus. The Casina 
of Plautus is a translation of his KXrjpov/jLej^ot. 
His ':S,vpatro6p^7iorKopT€9 was translated by Plautus 
ill the lost play of the Commorienies^ and was 
partly followed by Terence in his Adeljphi. The ' 
Rudens of Plautus is also a translation of a play of ; 
Iliphilus, hut the title of the Greek pla}’- is not ■ 
known. 

Ripoenus and Scyllis {Ai-Jiroivos nal 2/cvA- 
Ais), very ancient Greek statuaries, who are alwaya- 
mentioned together, flourished about B. c. 560. 
They were natives of Crete, whence they went to 
Bicyon, which was for a long time the chief seat 
of Grecian art. TJieir disciples were Tectaeus 
and Angelion, Lcarchus of Rhegium, Doryclidas 
and his brother h'ledon, Dontas, and Theocies, 
who were all 4 Lacedaemonians. Dipoenus and 
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Scyllis are sometimes called sons of Daedalus, by 
which we are only to understand that they be- 
longed to the Daedalian style of art. [Daedal rs.] 

Rirae, a name of the Furiae. [Eumenides.] 

Rirce (Afp/CT?), daughter of Helios and wife of 
Lycus. Her story is related under Amphiox. 

Rpphys (Aii<pvs\ a mountain in Euboea. 

Ris, contracted from Dives, a name sometimes 
given to Pluto, and hence also to the lower world. 

Rium (^Atoy : Aisvs, Aiacr'iis). 1. An impor- 
tant town in Macedonia on the Thermaic gulf, so 
called after a temple of Zeus. Here -were placed 
the equestrian statues by Lysippus of the jMacedo- 
nians who had fallen at the battle of the Granicus. 
— 2. A town in Chalcidice in Macedonia, on the 
Strymoiiic gulf. — 3. A town in Euboea, not far 
from the promontory Cenaemn. 

Rivico, the leader of the Helvetians in the wmr 
against L. Cassius in b. c. 107, was at the head of 
the embassy sent to Julius Caesar, nearly 50 years 
later, b. c, 58, when he was preparing to attack 
the Helvetians. 

Rivitiacus, an Aeduan noble and brother of 
Dumnorix, w'as a warm adherent of the Romans 
and of Caesar, who, in consideration of his en- 
treaties, pardoned the treason of Dumnorix in 
B. c. 58. In the same year he took the most pro- 
minent part among the Gallic chiefs in requesting 
Caesar’s aid against Ariovistus ; he had some time 
before gone even to Rome to ask the senate for 
their interference, hut without success. During 
this visit he was the guest of Cicero. 

Divodurnm (Meiz)^ subsequently Mediomatrici, 
and still later Metis or Mettis, the capital of the 
Mediomatrici in Gallia Belgica. 

Bivona, [Cadurci.J 

Biyllus (AfuAAoy), an Athenian, who wrote a 
history of Greece and Sicily in 26 or 27 books, 
from the seizure of the Delphic temple by Philo- 
melus. The exact period at which he flourished 
cannot be ascertained, but he belongs to the age of 
the Ptolemies. 

. Roberus (A6§7}pos), a town in Paeonia in Ma- 
cedonia, E. of the river Echedorus. 

Docinua or Rocimenm {Aompia^ Aoicipeiov: 
AoKipevs^ AoKiprjvos)^ a town in Phrygia, not far 
from Bynnada: in its neighbourliood T-vere cele- 
brated marble quarries. 

R6d5na (AwSc^pn). the most ancient oracle in 
Greece, was situated in Epirus, and probably at 
the S. E. extremity of the lake of Joannina near 
Ivastritza. It was founded by the Pelasgians, and 
. was dedicated to Zeus, The responses of the ora- 
cle were given from lofty oaks or beech tre^' pro- 
bably from a grove consisting of these trees. The 
will of the god was declared by the wind rustling 
through the trees ; and in order to render the 
sounds more distinct, brazen vessels were suspended 
on the branches of the trees, which being set in 
motion by the wind came in contact with one an- 
other. These sounds were in early times interpreted 
by men, but afterwards, when the worship of Dione 
became connected with that of Zens, by 2 or 3 
aged women, who were called rreX^laSes or TreAaiat, 

I because pigeons were said to have brought the 
command to found the oracle. There were, how- 
ever, also priests, called Belli or Plelii, who had the 
management of the temple. The oracle of Dodona 
had less influence in historical times than in the 
heroic age;. It 'was chiefly consulted by the neigh- 
bouring tribes, the Aetolians, Acamanians, and 
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Epirots, and by tliose who would not- go to Delphi | 
on account of its partiality for the Dorians. In 

B. c. 21‘), the temple was destroyed by the Aeto- 
lians, and the sacred oaks cut down. But the town 
continued to exist, and we hear of a bishop of Do- 
dona in tlie council of Ephesus. 

Doiabolla, Cornelius. 1. P., consul b. c. 283, 
conquered the Senones.*— >2, Gn., curiile aedile 105, 
in which year he and his colleague, Sex. Julius 
Caesar, had the Hecyra of Terence performed at 
the festival of the Megalesia. In 159 he ivas con- 
sul.-— 3. Gn., a partizan of Sulla, by whom he 
was made consul, 81. He afterwards received 
Macedonia for liis province. In 77 he was ac- 
cused by the young Julius Caesar of having been 
guilty of extortion in his province, but he was 
acquitted.— 4. On., praetor urbanus 81, when the 
cause of P. Quintius was tried : Cicero charges 
him with having acted on that occasion unjustly. 
The year after he had Cilicia for his province ; 

C. Malleolus was his quaestor, and the notorious 
Yerres his legate. Dolabella not only tolerated the 
extortions and robberies committed by them, but 
shared in their booty. On his return to Rome, 
Dolabella was accused by M. Aemilius Scaiirus of 
e.xtortion in his province, and on that occasion 
Yerres deserted his accomplice and furnished the 
accuser with all the necessaiy information. Dola- 
bella was condemned, and went into exile.— 
5. P., the son-in-law of Cicero, whose daagiiter 
Tullia he married after divorcing his \vife Fabia, 
51. He was one of the most profligate men of his 
age, and his conduct caused Cicero great uneasi- 
ness. On the breaking out of the civil war he 
joined Caesar and ibuglit on his side at the battle 
of Pharsalia (48), in Africa (48), and in Spain 
(45). Caesar raised him to the consulship in 44, 
notwithstanding the opposition of Antony. After 
the murder of Caesar, he forthwith joined the 
assassins of his benefactor ; but w’heu Antony gave 
him the province of Syria, with the command 
against the Partisans, all his republican enthu- 
siasm disappeared at once. On his way to his 
province he plundered the cities of Greece and 
Asia Minor, and at Smyrna he murdered Trebonius, 
who had been appointed by the senate proconsul 
of Asia. When his proceedings became known at 
Rome, he was declared a public enemy ; and Cas- 
sius, who had received Syria from the senate, 
marched against him, Dolabella threw himself 
into Laodicea, which was besieged by Cassius, 
who at length succeeded in taking it Dolabella, 
in order not to fall into the hands of his enemies, 
ordered one of his soldiers to kill him, 43. 

Doliche (AdAIx?;). 1. 'I’he ancient name of the 
island Icarus.— 2. A town in Thessaly on the W. 
slope of Olympus, — 3. A town in Commagene, 
between Zeugma and Gerjuauicia, jdso called I)oU- 
chene, celebrated for the worship of Jupiter. — 4. 
Or Dulichium. [Echinades.] 

DolicHste (AoKtxicrrr } : KahjLva\ an island off 
the coast of Lycia, opposite the promontory Chi- 

inaem. ' ■ , ■ ' 

^ Dolioaes (AoAloj/er), a Pciasgic people in My- 
sia, who dwelt between the rivers Aesepus and 
Jihyndacus, and in the neighbourhood of Cyzicus, 
■which was cnlled after them Dolidnis. 

Doloa (AdA<yv), a Trojan, sent by night to spy 
the Grecian camp, was taken prisoner by Ulysses 
and Diomedes, compelled to give intelligence re- 
specting the Trojans, and then slain by Diomedes. | 
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The lOth book of the Iliad was therefore called 
Aokmveia or AoKun>o<poma, 

Bolonci (ASkojKOi)^ a Thracian people in the 
Thracian Chersonesus. 

Dolopes (AtiAoTrer), a powerful people in Thes- 
saly, dwelt on the Enipeus, and fought before Troy. 
(Horn.//, ix. 484.) At a later time, they dwelt at 
the foot of Mt. Pindus ; and their country, called 
Dolopia (AoAoTrfa), was reckoned part of hlpirus. 

Domitia. 1. Sister of Cu. Doiuitius Alicuubar- 
bus [Ahbnobarbuh, No. lU], and consequently 
ail aunt of the emperor Nero. She was the wife 
of Crispus Passieniis, and was murdered in her old 
age by Nero, who wished to get possession of her 
property. — 2. Bepida, sister of the {uveeding, 
wife of M. Valerius Messala Burbatas, and mother 
of Messalina, was put to death by Claudius at the 
instigation of Agrippina.— 3. Xongliia, daughter 
of Domitiiis Corbulo, was first married to L. Lamia 
Aemilianus, and afterwards to the emperor Dorni- 
I tian. In consequence of her adulterous intercourse 
with Paris, an actor, Bomitian repudiated lier, but 
was afterwards reconciled to her. She was privy 
to Domitian''s murder. 

Domitia Grens, plebeian, ivas divided into the 
2 illustrious lamilies of Ahenobakbus and Cal- 
VINUS. 

Domitianus, or with his full name T. Flavins 
Bomitianus Augustus, Roman emperor a. b. 8 1 
— 96, was the younger son of Vespasian, and was 
born at Rome, a. i). 51, When Vespasian was 
proclaimed emperor by the legions in the E. ({>9), 
Doraitian, who was tlien at Rome, narrowly escaped 
being raiirdered by Vitellius, and concealed himself 
until the victory of his Lather's party was decided 
After the fall of Vitellius, Doniitian ivas proclaimed 
Caesar, and obtained the government of the city 
till the return of his father. In this short time 
he gave full proofs of his sanguinary and licentious 
temper. Vespasian entrusted Doniitian with no 
public allairs, and during the 10 years of his reign 
(09 — 79), Doniitian lived as a private person on 
an estate near the Alban Mount, surrounded by a 
number of courtezans, and devoting a great part of 
his time to the composition of poetry and the roci- 
, tation of his productions. During the reign of his 
, brother Titus (79-81), he was also not allowed to 
take any part in public aHairs. On the death of Titus 
(81), which was in all proliability the work of Do- 
mitian, he was proclaimed emperor by the soIditTs. 
During the first few years of his reign he kejit a 
strict superintendence over the governors of pro- 
. vinces, enacted several useful laws, endeavoured to 
correct the licentious conduct of the liighcr classes ; 
and though he indulged himself in strange passions, 
his government was much better than had been 
expected. But his conduct was soon changed for 
the worse. His wars were mostly unfortunate ; 
and his want of succes.s botli wounded his vanity 
! and excited his fears, and thus led him to delight 
' in the misfortunes and sufferings of others. In 83 
he undertook an expedition against the Chatti, 
which was attended with no result, though on his 
]?eturn to Rome in the following year, he celebrated a 
triumph, and assumed the name of Germanicus. In 

85 Agricola, whose success and merits excited his 
jealousy, was recalled to Rome. [Agricola.] From 

86 to 90 he had to carry on war with Decebahis and 
the Dacians, who defeated the Roman aimies, and^ 
at length compelled Domitian to purchase peace on 
very humiliating terms. [Decebalcs.] It was 
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after tlie Dacian war especiall)’', that he gave full 
sway to his cruelty aud tyninny. No man of dis- 
tinction was safe, unless he would degrade him- 
self to flatter the tyrant. Tlic silent fear which 
prevailed in Rome and Italy during the latter 
jii&vs of Domitiau’s reign are briefly but energeti- 
ciilly described by Tacitus in the introduction to 
his Life of Agricola, and Ins vices and tyranny are 
exposed in the strongest colours the withering 
sfitire of Juvenal. Ail the philosophers wdio lived 
at iioine were expelled, Christian writers attri- 
I'.ute to him a ju'rsecution of the Christians like- 
wise, hut tliere is some doubt upon the matter; 
and the Ijclief seems to have arisen from the strict- 
ness with which he exacted the tribute from the 
Jews, nnd which may have caused muck suffering 
to the Christians also. Many conspiracies had been 
formed against his life, and at length 3 officers of 
his court, assisted by Domitia, the emperor’s wife, 
had him murdered by Stephaniis, a fteedman, on 
the 18 th ofSeptembm-, 9G. 

I)omitilla.> Eiavia, the first wife of Vespasian, 
and mother of Titus, Domitian, and Domitilla. 

Bomitius Afer. [A per.] 

Bomitms Corhiilo. [Corbulo.] 

Bomitins Marsns. [Mars us.] 

Domitins Ulpianus. [Ulpianus.] 

Domna, Julia, of Emesa, was liorn of humble 
parents, and married the emperor Septimius Seve- 
nis, when he was in a private station. She was 
beautiful and profligate, but at the same time 
gifted with strong powers of mind, and fond of 
literature and of the societj^ of literary men. She 
had great influence over her husband, and after 
ilia death was entrusted by her son Caracalla with 
the administration of tho most important affairs of 
state. After tiie murder of Caracalla, she was at 
first kindly treated by Macrinus ; but having in- ' 
curred the suspicions of ]\Iacriiius, and being com- 
manded to quit Antioch, she put an end to her 
own life by voluntarj" starvation, A. D. 217- 

Doaatus. 1. A celebrated grammarian, who 
taught at Rome in the middle of the 4th centurj, 
and was the preceptor of Saint Jerome. Ilis most 
famous work is a system of Latin Grammar, Vvhich 
has formed the groundwork of most elementary 
treatises upon the same subject, from his own time 
to the present day. It has been usually published 
in the form of 2 separate tracts ; 1- jLrs s. Editio ■ 
Prima^ de Uteris^ s^Uahis^pedihvs^ei temis ; 2. Ediiio 
Sccunda^ de odo partlhus oratianls ; to which are 
commonly annexed De harbarismo, De soloccismo^ 
Do ederis vUlts ; De mdaplasmo ; De sehcmatihiis ; 
De troph ; hut in tlie recent edition of Lindemann 
(in Corpus Gramm. Latin. Lips. 1831) these are 
all combined under one general title, Do7iati Ars 
Gra^nmaiica ti'ilus Uhris covij^reliensa. We also 
possess introductions {cnarraiiones') and scholia, by 
Donatus, to 5 out of the G plays of Terence, those to 
tl'.e Heautontimorumcnos having been lost They are 
lOttachcd to all complete editions of Terence. — 2. 
Tiberius Claudius, the author of a life of Virgil 
in 25 chapters, prefixed to many editions of Virgil. 
Nothing is known with regard to this Donatus ; 
but it lias been conjectured that some grammarian, 
who flourished about the eommenceiuent of the 
5th century, may have drawn up a biography 
which formed the groundwork of the piece we now 
possess. 

Bouusa or Doausia {A-ovovalot , : Aovq^(tios : 
Bkmsa)^oiVi of the smaller Sporades in the Aegean 
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sea, S. of Naxos, subject to the Rhodians in early 
times. It produced green marble, whence Virgil 
{Aen. iii. 125) calls the island vin'dis. Under the lio- 
man ^emperors it was used as a place of banishment 

Dora, Borus, Ddrum. {n-a AUpa, Aoopos : Aw- 
pir7}s)^ called Dor in the 0. T., the most snuthoi-h' 
town of Phoenicia on the coast, on a kind of jni:- 
niusula at the foot of Mt. Carmel. It was an 
ancient town, formerly the residence of a Canaan- 
itish king, and afterwards belonged to the tribe 
of Man;isseh. TJnder the Seleiicidae it was a 
strong fortress, and was included in Coele-Syria. 
It siffisequently fell into decay, Init was restored 
and again made a fortified place by the Roman 
general Gahinius. 

Borieus (A.£opi€^s). 1. Eldest son of Anaxan- 
drides, king of Sparta, by liis first wife, was how- 
ever born after the son of the second marriage, 
Cleomenes^ and therefore excluded from the imme- 
diate succession. [Anaxandrides.] On the 
accession of Cleomenes to the throne, Dorieus left 
Sparta to establish for himself a kingdom else- 
where. He led his colony first to Libya ; but 
driven awaj^ thence, he passed over to Eryx in 
Sicily, where he fell in a battle with the Eges- 
taeans and Carthaginians, about b. c. 508.-— 
2. Son of Diagoras of Rhodes [Diagoras], was 
celebrated for his victories in all the great Grecian 
games. He settled in Thiirii, and from this place, 
after the defeat of the Athenians at Syracuse, he led 
30 galleys to the aid of the Spartan cause in Greece, 
B. c. 412. He continued to take an active part in 
the war till 407, when he was captured by the 
Athenians ; hut the people, in admiration of his 
athletic size and noble beauty, dismissed him with- 
out so much as exacting a ransom. He is said at 
a later time to have been put to death by the 
I Spartans. 

’ Boris (Actipls). 1. Daughter of Oceaniis and 
I Thetis, wife of her brother Nereus, and m, other of 
j the Nereides. The Latin poets sometimes use the 
name of this divinity for the sea itself! ( Virg, 
Edog.x. 5.) — 2. One of the Nereides, daughter 
of the preceding. 

Boris (Awpzs). 1. A small and mountainous 
: country in Greece, formerly called Bryopis {Apvo- 
I TTis), was bounded by Thossalj^ on the N., ]>y 
Aetolia on the W., by Locris on tho S., and by 
Phocis on the E. It contained 4 towns, Bonm, 
Citinium, Erineus, and Pindus, whicli formed the 
Dorian tetrapolis. These towns never attained 
any consequence, and in the time of the Romans 
were in ruins ; but tlie country is of imporUmce as 
the home of the Dorians {AcopteTs : Dorcs), one of 
the great Hellenic races, who claimed descent from 
the mythical Borus. [Bonus,] The Dorians, how- 
ever, had not always dwelt in this land. Herodotus 
relates (i, 5G), that they first inhabited Phthiotis 
in the time of Deucalion ; that next, under Dorns, 
they inhabited liistiaeotis at the foot of Ossa and 
Olympus ; that, expelled from thence by the Cad- 
means, they settled on Mt, Pindus ; and that they 
subsequently took up their abode in Bryopis, after- 
wards called Doris. Their 5th and last migration 
was to Peloponnesus, which they conquered, ac- 
cording to tradition, 80 years after the Trojan war. 
It was related that Aegimius, the king of the 
Dorians, had been driven from his dominions by 
the Lapithae, hut wiis reinstated by Hercules ; that 
the children of Hercules hence took refuge in thia 
land when they had been expelled from Pelopon- 
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nesiTs; and that it \vas to restore -Oiem to their f Dossemtis Eahius/ oivDorsennus, an ancient 
rights that the Dorians invaded Peloponnesns. Ac- Latin comic dramatist, censured by Horace 
cordingly, the conquest of Peloponnesus by the 1. 173) on account of the exaggerated buffoonery 
Dorians is usiialiy called the Return of the Hera- of his characters. It appears that the name Dos- 
clidae. See Heraclidae. — The Dorians were sennus (like that of Macchts) was appropriated to 
divided into 3 tribes : tlm Bj/Um Fam- one of the standard characters in the Atellane 

phi/li {Ild/j.(pvKoi), and (Aufta»'6s). The farces. Hence some have supposed that Bossenniis 

first derived their name from Hyllus, son of Her- in Horace is not the name of a real person, 
cules, the two last from Pamphylus and Bymas, _ DoHum (Ac^riov ; Awriciiy), a town and plain 
sons of Aegimiits. The Dorians were the ruling in Thessaly S. of Mt. Ossa, on thcHake Bobeis. 
class throughout Pelopoimesus ; the old inhabitants Drabescus (Apd§WKos, also Apd€imcos\ a town 
were reduced to slavery, or became subjects of the in the district Eddnis in Macedonia, on the Strymon. 
Dorians xmder the name of Ferioeci {TLepioiKot). Braeanon (ApdKapop)^ a town and promontory 
{Diet, of Aniiq, art. i\Tmcc 2 .) — 2. A district in in the island Icaria. 

Asia Minor consisting of the Dorian settlements Dracon {Apdam)^ the author of the first written 
on the coast of Caria and the neighbouring islands, code of laws at Athens, which were called 
(> of these towns formed a league, called the Do- as distinguished from the pSpoi of Solon. In this 
riaii hexapolis, consisting of Lindiis, lalj^sus, and code he affixed the penaltj^ of death to almost all 
Camirus in the island of Rhodes, the island Cos, crimes— to petty thefts, for instance, as well as to 
and Cnidus and Halicarnassus on the mainland, sacrilege and murder — which gave occasion to the 
There xvere also other Dorian settlements in the remark that his laws were written not in ink, but 
neighbourhood, but they were never admitted to in blood. We are told that he himself defended 
the league. The members of the hexapolis were this extreme harshness by saying that small offences 
accustomed to celebrate a festival with games on deserved death, and that he knew no severer pu- 
the Triopian promontory near Cnidus, in honour of nishment for great ones. His legislation is placed 
the Triopian Apollo; the prizes in those games iiiB. c. 621. After the legislation of Solon (594), 
were brazen tripods, which the victors had to de- most of tlie laws of Dracon fell into disuse ; but 
dicate in the temple of Apollo ; and Halicarnassus some of them were still in force at the end of the 
w'as struck out of the league, because one of her Peloponnesian war, as for instance the law which 
citizens carried the tripod to his own house instead pennitted the injured husband to slay the adulterer, 
of leaving it in the temple. The hexapolis thus if taken in tlie act. We are told that Dracon died 
became a pentapolis. at Aeginn, being smotliered by the niunber of bats 

Boriscus (AopiVxoy), a town in Thrace at the and cloaks showered npon him as a popular mark 
mouth of the Hebriis, in the midst of an extensive of honour in the theatre, 

plain of the same name, where Xerxes reviewed Brangiaua (Apayyiapi) : apart of 

his vast force.s. Ariana, was bounded by Gedrosia, Carnmnia, Ara- 

Borso, C. Fabins, greatly distinguished himself chosia, and Aria. It sometimes formed a separate 
when the Capitol was besieged by the Gauls, B. c, satrapy, but was more usually united to the sa* 
390. The Fabian gens was accustomed to cole* trapies cither of Aracliosia or of Gedrosia, or of 
brate a sacrifice at a fixed time on the Quirinal Aria._ The chief product of the country was tin : 
bill, and accordingly, at the appointed time, C. the chief river was the Erymanthus or Eiwmandrus 
Dorso, who was then a young man, descended (Bibnend qv Huidmend). In the N. of the country 
from the Capitol, carrying the sacred things in his dwelt the Brangae {Ap'dyyai\ a warlike people, 
hands, passed in safety through the enemy’s posts, from whom the province derived its name : their 
and, after performing the sacrifice, returned in capital was Prophthasia. The ZaT'angae, Sarangae, 
safety to the Capitol. or Darandae, who are also mentioned as inhabitants 

Boros (Awpoy), the mythical ancestor of the of the countr}’-, are probably only other forms of 
Dorians, is described either as a son of Hellen, the name Drangac. The Ariaspae inhabited the 
the nymph Orseis, and a brother of Xuthus and S. part of the province. [Ahiaspae.] 

Aeolus, or as a son of Apollo and Phthia, and a Braudacom (Dardusso), a fortress of the Pe- 
brother of Laodocus and Polypoetes. nestae in Greek Illyria. 

Borylaeum (AopvXaiov : AopvXaevs : EsB Bravus (Drave), a tributary of the Danube, rises 
SMir)., a town in Phrygia Epictetus, on the river in the Noric Alps near Agimtum, flows through 
Thymbris, with warm baths which are used at the Norienm and Pannonia; and, after receiving the 
present day ; important under the Romans as the Murius {Mulir), falls into the Danube E. of Mursa 
place from which the roads diverged to Pessinus, {Bsseck), 

Iconium, and Apamea. Brecanum (ApSmpop)^ a promontory on the 

, , BosiMas ( Aw(T2d5as), of Rhodes, the author of W. side of the island Cos. 

!j 2 poems in the Greek Anthology, the verses of Brepanius, Latinus Pacatus, a friend of An- 

1 whicli are so arranged that each poem presents the sonhis, and a correspondent of Symmachus, deli- 

profile^of an almr. . vered a panegyric on the emperor Theodosius^ 

j Bositheus (Atwo-t^eov), surnamed Magister, a A. ». 391, after the victory of the latter over Maxi- 

Greek grammarian, taught at Rome about A. D. mus. This panegyric, xvhich is extant, is the 11th 
li 207. He has left behind him a work entitled in the collection otHhe 

j 'Eppvpevpara, of which the 1st and 2nd books Brepanum (Ap^-rrapop: ApsrrapBnf that is, a 

; contain a Grtu'k grammar written in Latin, and sickle. 1. Also Brepaua (rh. ApcTram), more 

Greek- Latin mul Latin-Greek glossaries. The uirely Brepane ( a seaport town in the 
I third book, ■which is the most important, contains N. "W". corner of Sicily, so called because the land 

tmnslations frnm Latin authors into Greek, and on which it was built was in the form of a sickle. 
vice versa, and has lieen published separately by It was founded by the Carthaginian Hamilcar, at 
Rocking, Bonn, 1332, the commencement of the 1st Punic War, and was 
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oiiR of the chief naval stations of the Carthaginians, the assignation of public land. He also gained the 
Under the Romans it was an important commercial support of the Latini and the Socli by promising 
town. It was here that Anchises died, according to secure for them the Roman citizenship. Thus 
to Virgil. — 2. A promontory in Achaia. [Rhium.] strengthened, he proposed to transfer the judicia 
3. The ancient name of Corcyra.— 4. Also from the equites to the senate ; but as a compen- 
Drepane, a town in Bithynia, on the Sinus Asta- sation to the former order, he further proposed that 
cenus, the birth-place of Helena, mother of Con- the senate, now reduced below the regular number 
stantine the Great, in whose lionour it wms called of 300, should be reinforced by the introduction of 
Helenopolis, and made an important place. In an equal number of new members selected from the 
its neighbourhood were warm medicinal baths, equites. This measure proved unsatisfactory to 
which Constantine the Great frequently used in both parties. The Roman populace also were op- 
the latter part of his life. posed to the Roman franchise being given to the 

Brepsa (Apexpa, also ‘'ASpaij/a, Adpaif/a^ Apdrpa- Latins and the Socii. The senate, perceiving the 
fca : Anderalj or Inderah\ a town in the N.E. of dissatisfaction of all parties, voted that all the"^ laws 
Bactriana, on the frontiers of Sogdiana. of Brusus, being carried against the auspices, were 

Brilae (ApiAm), abrave people in Pontus, on null and void from tbe beginning. Brusus now 
the frontiers of Colchis, near Trapezus. began to organise a formidable conspiracy against 

Briio, a river in Ill^’-ricum, flows into tbe the government ; but one evening as he was enter- 
Adriatic near Lissus. ing the hall of his own bouse, he was stabbed and 

Bromicliaetes (ApoiJLixo-irris\ a king of the died a few hours afterwards. The assassin was 
Getae, who took Lysimaclius prisoner. [Lysima- never discovered, and no attempts were made to 
CHTJS.] ’ discover him. Caepio and Pliilippus were both 

Brbmos Acbilleus. [Achilleus Dromos.] suspected of having suborned the crime ; but Cicero 
Bruentia a large and rapid river in attributes it to Q. Varius, The death of Brusus 

Gallia Narbonensis, rises in the Alps, and flows destroyed the hopes of the Socii, and was thus im- 
into the Rhone neaf Avenio {Avignon). mediately followed by the Social War.— 3. Livius 

Bruna (Drome), a small river in Gallia Nar- Brusus Claudiauus, father of Li via, who was the 
bonensis, rises in the Alps, and flows into the mother of the emperor Tiberius. He was one of 
Rhone S. of Valencia (Valence). the gens Claudia, and -was adopted by a Livius 

Brusilla. 1. Livia, mother of the emperor Ti- Brusus. It was through this adoption that the 
berius and wife of Augustus. [Livia.] — 2. Brmsi became connected with the imperial family. 
Daughter of Germaniciis and Agrippina, married The father of Livia, after the death of Caesar, 
1st to L. Cassius Longinus, and afterwards to espoused the cause of Brutus and Cassius, and, 
M. Aemilius Lepidus ; "but she lived in incestuous after the battle of Philippi (42), being proscribed 
intercourse with her brother Caligula, whose pas- by the conquerors, he killed himself in liis tent, — 
sion for her exceeded all bounds. On her death, 4. Hero Ciauditis Brusus, commonly called by 
in A. B. 38, bo commanded that she should be the moderns Brusus Senior, to distinguish him 
■worshipped, b}’’ the name Panthea, ■ivith the same from No. 3, was the son of Tib. Claudius Nero and 
honours as Venus. — 3. Daughter of Herodes Livia, and younger brother of the emperor Tibe- 
Agrippa I., king of the Jews, married 1st Azizus, rius. He was born in the house of Augustus 3 
king of Emesa, whom she divorced, and 2ndly months after the marriage of Livia and Augustus, 
Felix, the procurator of Judaea. She wms present 38. Brusus, as he grew up, was more liked by 
w'ith her husband when St. Paul preached before the people than was his brother. His manners 
Felix ill A. B. GO. were affable, and his conduct without reproach. 

Brusus, the name of a distinguished family of He married Antonia, the daughter of the triumvir, 
the Livia gens. It is said that one of the Livii and his fidelity to his -wife was a theme of admira- 
acquired the cognomen Brusus for himself and his tion in a profligate age. He was greatly trusted 
descendants by having slain in close conibat one by Augustus, who employed him in important 
Draiisus, a Gallic chiefjiiin ; but this statement offices. He carried on the war against the Ger- 
deserves little credit.. — 1. M. Livius Brusus, mans, and penetrated far into the interior of the 
tribune of the plebs with C. Gracchus, B. c. 122. countrj^ In 12 he drove the Sicambri and their 
He was a staunch adherent of the aristocracy, allies out of Gaul, crossed the Rhine, then followed 
and after putting his veto upon the laws pro- the course of the river down to the ocean, and 
posed by Gracchus, he brought forward almost subdued the Frisians. It was apparently during 
the very same measures, in order to gain popu- this campaign that Brusus dug a canal (Fossa Di-U” 
larity for the senate, and to impress the people siana) from the Rhine near Aniheim to the Yssel, 
wdth the belief that the optiniates were their best near Doesberg ; and he made use of this canal to 
friends. The success of this system earned for sail from the Rhine into the ocean. In his 2nd 
him the designation Brusus ivas compaign (11), Brusus subdued the Usipetes, in- 

coiisiil 112, obtained Macedonia as his province, vaded the country of the Sicambri, and passed on 
and conquered the Scordisci. — 2. M. Livius Bru- tlimiigh the territory of the Cherusci as iiir as the 
sus, son of No. 1, an eloquent orator, and a man of Visurgis (Weser). On his return he was attacked 
great energy and ability. He was tribune of the by the united forces of the Germans, and defeated 
plebs, 91, in the consulship of L. Marcius Philip- them with great slaughter. — In his 3rd campaign 
pus and Sex. Julius Caesar. Although, like his (10), he conquered the Chatti and other German 
father, he belonged to the aristocratical party, he tribes, and then returned to Rome, W'here he was 
meditated the most extensive and organic changes made consul for the following year. — In his 4th 
in the Roman state. To conciliate the people he campaign (9), “which he carried on as consul, he 
renewed several of the measures of the Gracchi, advanced as far as the Albis (FlOe)., sweeping 
He proposed and carried laws for the distium- every thing before him. It is said that he had 
tion of com or for its sale at a low price, and for | resolved to cross the Elbe, but was deterred by the 
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apparition of a woman of dimensions greater than 
IiuuKui, who said to iiini in the Latin tongue*, 
‘‘'^Whither goest thou, insatiable Brusus? 

Fates lorhid thee to advance. Away: ! The end of 
thy deeds and thy Hid is nigh.” On the return of 
the army to the Rhine, Drnsiis died in consequence 
of a fracture (if his leg, which happened through a 
fall froiu his horse. Upon receiving tidings of the 
clangt'i-oiis illness of Driisus, Tiberius immediately 
ciMssed the Abis, and after travelling with extra- 
ordinary s}>eed arrived in time to close the ej^es of 
his brother. Tiberius brought the bod.y to Italy: 
it was burnt in the field of Mars, and the ashes 
deposited in the tomb of Augustus. 5. Brusiis 
Caesar, commonly called by modern writers Dru- 
sns Junior, was the son of the emperor Tiberius 
by his 1 st wife, Vipsania. lie married Livia, the ! 
sister of German icus. After the death of Augustus, 
.■v.n. 14, he was sent into Pannonia to quell the 
mutiny of the legions. In 15 he was consul, and 
in 10' he was sent into IlhTicuin : he succeeded in 
fomen ting dissension among the Germanic tribes, 
and destroyed the power of Marohoduus. In 21 
he was consul a ■2nd time ; and in *22 he received 
the trihunicia potedas^ by which he was pointed 
out as the intended successor to the empire. But 
Sejaniis, the favourite of Tiberius, aspired to the 
empire. He seduced Livia, the wife of Drusiis, 
and persuaded her to become the murderer of her 
husband. A poison was administered to Drusus, 
which terminated his life by a lingering disease, 
that was supposed at the lime to be the conse- 
quence of intemperance, a. n. 23. — 6. Drusus, 
2nd son of Genuaiiicus and Agrippina. After the 
death of Drusus, the sou of Tiberius [No. 5], 
Drusus and his elder brother Nero became the 
heirs to the imperial throne. Sejanus therefore 
resolved to get rid of them both. He; first engaged 
Drusus in the plots against his elder brother, which 
ended in the banishment and death of that prince. 
[Nsro,] The turn of Drusus game next, Ile vvas 
accused in 30, and condemned to death as an 
enemy of the suite. Tiberius kept him imprisoned , 
for 3 years, and then starved him to death, 33, 

Diy^es, [Nymphab.I 

Dryas (Apu«s), father of the Thracian king Ly- 
curgus, who is hence called Dryautides. 

Drymaea or Drymus (Apygata, Apvu6s : Apv~ 
jLueus : Baba ?), a town in Phocis, a little S. of the 
Cephissus, was destroyed by Xerxes. 

Drymus (ApUjuds). 1. See Diiymaea. — 3. A 
strong place in Attica, on the frontiers of Boeotia. 

Drymussa (ApugoDcro-a : Apupoucrcraios), an 
island in the Herniaeaii gulf, off the coast of Ionia, 
opposite Clazomenae j given by the Romans to 
Chizomenae. 

Dryope {ApvoTrr})^ daughter of IcingDryops, and 
the }>Uiymate of the Hamadryadcs on Mt. Oeta. 
She was beloved by Apollo, who, to gain possession 
of lier, metamorphosed himself into a tortoise. 
Dryope took the creature into her lap, whereupon 
the god clianged himself into a serpent. The 
nymphs fled away in affright, and tlius Apollo re- 
mained alone with Dryope. Soon after she married 
Andramnon, ].)ut became, by Apollo, the mother of 
Amphishu.s who built the town of OeUi, and a 
temple to Apollo. Dryope was afterwards carried 
off Hainadryaties, and became a nymph. 

Dryopes (ApyoTres), a Pelasgic people, descended 
from a mythical ancestor Dryops, dwelt first in 
Thessaly, from the Sperclicus to Parnassus, and 
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afterwards in Doris, which was called from tliein 
Dryopis {Apvoiris). Driven out of Doris by the 
Dorians, they migrated to other countries, and 
settled in Peloponnesus, Euboea, and Asia Minor. 

Dryops (Apyoi|/), son of the river-god Spercheus 
and the Danaid Polydora, or of Lycaon and Dia, 
the daughter of Lycaon, the mythical a,ncestor of 
the Dryopes. 

Dryos CephMao (Apvhs Keepakai)^ a. narrow 
pass of MtCithaeron, between Athens and Platai'C.e. 

DuMs (Donhs)^ a river in Gaul, rist'S in M, 
Jiirassus (Jtira), flows past Vesontio 
and falls into the Arar (Saom) near Cabilloiium 
{Ckdlous). 

Dubris Portus (Dom-), a seaport town of tlie 
Cantii, in Britain : here was a fortress erected by 
the Romans against the Saxon pirates. 

Ducas, Michael, a Bysiantiiie liistorian, held 
a high office under Constantine XHL, the last 
emperor of Constantinople. After the capture of 
Constantinople, a. d. 14.53, he fled to Ta^sbos. His 
History extends from the death of .Tolm ^'I. Pa- 
■ laeologus, 1355, to the capture of Lesbos by the 
: Turks, 146‘2. The work is written in barbarous 
Greek, but gives a clear and impartial account of 
events. The best edition is by Bekker, Bonn, 1834, 

Ducetms (Aouxerzos), a chief of the Sicelians, 
or Sicels, the native tribes in the interior of Sicily, 
carried on a formidable war in the middle of the 
5th century B. c. against the Greeks in the island. 
Having been at last defeated in a great battle by 
the Syracusans,, he repaired to Syracuse as a sup- 
pliant, and placed himself at their mere}^ The 
Syracusans spared his life, but sent liim into an 
honourable exile at Corinth, JR* returued soon 
afterwards to Sicily, and founded the city of Ca- 
lacte. He died about B. c. 440. 

Dtulius. 1, M., tribune of the plebs B. c. 471. 
He was one of the chief leaders of the plebeians, 
and it was on hi.5 advice that the plebeians migrated 
: from the Aventine to the Mons Saccr, just before 
the overthrow of the decemvirs. He was then 
elected tribune of the plcbs a 2nd time, 440. «— 2. 
X., one of the decemvirs, 450, on whose overthrow 
he went into voluntary exile. — 3. G., consul 260, 
with Cn. Cornelius Scipio Asina, in the 1st Punic 
War. In this year the Romans built their first fleet, 
using for their model a Carthaginian vessel which 
had been thrown on the egast of Italy. The com- 
mand of this fleet was given to Scipio, who was 
defeated by the Carthaginians off' Lipara. There- 
upon Duilius was entrusted with the command, and 
as„he perceived the disadvantage.s under which the 
clumsy ships of the Romans were labouring, he 
devised the well-known grappling irons, by means 
of which the enemy’s ships might be drawn towards 
his, and the sea-fight thus changed into a hind- 
fight. By this means he gained a brilliant victory 
over the Carthaginian fleet near Mylue, and then 
prosecuted the war in Sicily witli succt‘s.% relieving 
Egesta, and taking Macella by assault. On hi» 
return to Rome, jDuilius celebrated a splendid 
triumph, for it was the first naval victory tluit the 
Romans had ever gained, and the memory of it 
was perpetuated by a, column which wiis (u-ected in 
the forum, and adorned with tlu! beaks of the con- 
quered ships (Columna Ro&trata). It is generally 
believed that tlie original inscription which, adorned 
the basis of the column is still extant. It wjis dug 
out of the ground in the 10th century, in a muti- 
lated condition, and it has since often been printed 
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with attempts at restoration. There are, however, 
in that inscription some orthographical pecnliaxities, 
which suggest, that the present inscription is a 
later restoration of the original one. Diiilins w'as 
further rewarded for this victory, by being per- 
mitted, wlienever he returned home from a han- 
cpiet at night, to be accompanied by a torch and a 
iiate-player. 

Bnigibliii, a people in Germaiyv, dwelt S. E. of 
the Aiigrivarii, on the W. bank of the Weser. 

Bitlichimn. [Echinades.^^ 

Btinuioris, a chieftain of tlie Aedui, conspired 
against the Eoinans, b. - c. 58, but was then pm- 
dmied by Caesar in consequence of the entreaties 
of his brother, Bivitiacus. When, Caesar %vas 
going to Britain in 54, he suspected Bumnorix too 
niucli to leave him behind in Gaul, and he insisted 
therefore on his accompanying him. Bnmnorix, 
upon this, fled from the Eoinan camp with the 
Aeduan cavalry, but was overtaken and slain. 
Bimxuia. [BfJiioTRKxES.]^ 

Dura (ra Aovpa i Aovprjvos), 1. A town in 
Mesopotamia, on the Euphrates, not far from Cir- 
cesinin, founded by the A'lRcedonians, and hence 
surnamed Nicanoris ; also called Enrupus (Eopw- 
7 r 6 s) by the Greeks. In the time of Julian it was 
deserted. «- 2. ^ Assyria, on the 

Tigris. 

Buramus (Dordogm)^ a river in Aquitania, 
which falls into the Garumna. 

Buria (Dora Baliea), a river which rises in the 
S. of the Alps, Hows through the country of the Sa- 
iassi, bringing gold dust with it, and tails into the 
Po. 

Buris (AoDpr?), of Samos, the historian, was a 
descendant of Alcibiadcs, and lived in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadeiphus. He obtained the tyranny 
of his native island, though it is unknown hr what 
means. He wrote a considerable number of 
w'orks, of which the most important was a history 
of Greece, fromB. c. 370 to 281. He does not 
appear to liave enjoyed any very great reputation 
as an historian among the ancients. His fragments 
have been collected by Hulieman, Duridis Samii 
cf&ae mpcviimit^ Traject. ad lihen. 1841. 

Bunns ( AovpLos, Ailopios : Duero^ Douro)^ one 
of the chief rivers of Spiiin, rises among the Pe- 
lendones, at the foot of M. Idubeda near Niimantia, 
and Hows into the Atlantic ; it was auriferous, and 
is navigable a long way from its mouth. 

Biirobrivae (kocJiester), a town of the Cantii 
in Britain. 

Buxocasis (Dr cuss) ^ a town of the Camiites in 
Gallia Lngdimensis. 

Burocatelauni. [Catalauni.] 

Burocortorum (Rheims)^ the capital of the 
Henri in Gallia Belgica, and siiijseqiiently called 
Ilerai, was a populous and powerful towui. 

Biiroaiaj a town in Samniiim in Italy, W. of 
the Caudine passes. 

Burotriges, a people in Britain, in Borsetsliire 
and the W. oCSomersetsliirc : their chief town was 
Bmiium ( Dorcliesier ) . 

Burovemum or Barvomum (Canlerhury\ a 
town of the Cantii in Britain, afterwards called 
Cantuaria. 

Byardan.es or Oedanes (Bralmaputra)^ a river 
in India, falls into the Ganges on the E. side, 

B^as (Au/xas), son of Aegimius, from whom 
the Dymanes, one of the 3 tribes of the Borians, 
were believed to have derived their name. 
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Bjhne or Bymae (Avpri^ Avpm: AquaTos, By- 
maeus: nr. /i«rafo.sYasj, Ru.), a town in the W. 
of Achaia, near the coast ; one of the 12 Achaean 
towns j it founded, along wdth Patrae, tlie “2nd 
Achaean league ; and was at a later time colonised 
the Romans. 

Byras (Adpas'), a small river in Phtlriotis in 
Thessaly,^ tabs into the Sinus Maliacus. 
Byrrhachium (Avppdxiop : Avppdxios^ Av/lpa- 
Byrrachinus : Dtiraz:zo)^ former!}’' called 
Epidaninus (’Em5a,u?^os : ^’EindappLos)^ a town 
in Greek Illyria, on a peninsula in the Adriatic 
sea. It was founded by the Corcyraeans, and re- 
ceived the name Epidaninus ; but since the Romans 
regarded this name a bad omen, as reminding them 
of daimimn^ they changed it into Byrrliaclriuni, 
when they became masters of the country. Under 
the Romans it became an important place ; it was 
the usual place of landing for persons wdio crossed 
over from Brundisiiim. Commerce and trade were 
carried on here with great activity, whence it is 
called TahermtAdrim by Catullus (xxxvi. 1 5.) ; and 
here commenced the great Egnatia Via, leading to 
the E. In the civil war it was the head-quarters 
of Pompev’’, who kept ail his military stores here. 
In A. X). 345 it was destroyed by an eM'thquake, 

Bysorum (t3 Avasapov)^ a mountain in Mace- 
donia with gold mines, between Chalcidice and 
I Odomantice. 

i Byspoiitium (Aao-TrJvrxor : AvcTrdvTW^X an 
I ancient town of Pisatis in Elis, N. of the Alpheus, 
I was, destroyed by the Eleans ; whereupon its inha- 
bitants removed to Epidamnus and Apolionia. 
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Ebora. 1. Or Ebura Cerealis, a small town in 
Hispania Bactica, perhaps in the neighbourhood ot 
the modern Ski Cruz, 2. Sumanied Libexalitas 
Jidia (Evora)^ a Roman municipiiim in Lusitania. 
■«— 8. Or Ebura (S* Lucar de Barrameda),, a town 
in Hispania Baetica, near the mouth of the Baetis. 
-«*4. A fortress of the Edctaiii in Hispania Tarru- 
conensis. 

Eboracum or Eburacum (Yorh)^ a town of tlie 
Brigantes in Britain, was made a Roman station 
by Agricola, and soon became the chief Roman 
settlement in the whole island. It was both a 
municipium and a colony. It was the head-quarters 
of the sixth legion, and the residence of the Roman 
emperors when they visited Britain. Here the 
emperors Septimius ISevenis and Constantius Chlo- 
rus died. Part of the ancient Roman walls still 
exist at York ; and many Roman remains have 
been found in the modern city. 

Eborolacum (Evu-eule on the river Stotde), a 
i to\Yn in Aquitania. 

Ebroduuum {Emhnm)^ a town in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, in the Cottian Alps. 

Ebudae or Hebudae (JJcbrides), islands in the 
Western Ocean off Britain. They were 5 in 
number, according to Ptolemy, 2 called Ebudite, 
Maleus, Epidium, and Ricina. 

Eburom^us or Hebromagus (nr. Bram or 
ViUe 7 'amm)y a town in Gallia Naihonensis, 

Ebtaxones, a German people, who crossed the 
Rhine and settled in Gallia Belgica, between the 
Rhine and the Mosa (Maas) in a marshy and 
, woody district. They were dependants (clkrded) 
of the Treviri, and were in Caesar’s time under tho 
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rale of Ambiorix and Cativolcus. Their insurrec- 1 mean lion. She was killed in her sloop hr Argus 


tion against the Romans, b. c. 54, was severely 
punished by Caesar, and from this time they dis- 
appear from history. 

Ehnxovices. [Aulercl] 

Ebiisus or Ebiisus (Ivixa), the largest of the 
Pityusae insulae, off the E. coast of Spain, reckoned 
by some writers among the Baleares. It was cele- 
brated for its excellent figs. Its capital, also called 
j’ibiisns, was a civitas foederata, possessed an ex- 
cellent harbour, was well built, and carried on a 
considerable trade, 

Echatana (rk "E/cfe’drai^a, Ion. and Poet. ^AySd- 
Tam: Humadan\ a great city, most pleasantly 
situated, near the foot of Mt. Orontes, in the N. of 
Great Media, was the capital of the Median king- 
dom, and afterwards the summer residence of the 
Persian and Parthian kings. Its foundation was 
more ancient than any historical record : Herodotus 
ascribes it to Deiocos, and Diodorus to Semirainis. 
It had a circuit of 240 stadia, and was surrounded 
hy 7 walls, each overtopping the one before it, and 
crowned with battlements of different colours: 
these walls no longer existed in the time of Poty- 
bius. The citadel, of great strength, was used as 
tlie royal treasury. Below it stood a magniffeent 
palace, the tiles of which were silver, and the ca- 
pitals, entablatures, and wainscotings, of silver and 
gold ; treasures which the Seleucidae coined into 
money, to the amount of 4000 talents. The circuit 
of this palace was 7 stadia. 

Ecetra (Ecetranus), an ancient "town of the 
Volsci, and, according to Dionysius, the capital of 
this people, was destroyed by the Romans at an 
early period. 

Echedorus ('Exe5wpos, in Herod. ’E%6l5wpos), 
a small river in Macedonia, rises in Crestonia, flows 
through Mygdonia, and falls into the Thermaic 
gulf* 

Echelidae an Attic de- 

mns E. of Munychia, called after a hero Ecbelus. 

Echemus (’'Ex^/xos), son of Aeropus and grand- 
son of Cepbeus, sticceeded Lycurgus as king of 
Arcadia, In bis reign the Dorians invaded Pelo- 
ponnesus, and Ecbemiis slew, in single combat, 
Hyllus, the son of Hercules. In consequence of 
this battle, which was fought at the Isthmus, the 
Heraciidae were obliged to promise not to repeat 
their attempt upon Peloponnesus for 50 years. 

Echestratns (’Exso-rparos), king of Sparta, son 
of Agis I., and father of Labotas or Leobotes. 

Echetla (’ExerAa), a town in Sicily, W. of Sy** 
racuse in the mountains. 

Echetns (’'Exero?), a cruel king of Epirus. Plis 
daughter, Metope or Amphissa, who had yielded 
to her lover Aechmodiciis, was blinded by her 
father, and Aechmodicus was cruelly mutilated. 

Echidna (’'ExtS^^a), daughter of Tartarus and 
Ge, or of Chrysaor and Callirrhoe, or of Peiras and 
Styx. The upper part of her body was that of 
a beautiful maiden with black eyes, while the 
lower part was that of a serpent, of a vast size. 
She wms a horrible, and blood-thirsty monster. 
She became by Typlion the mother of the 
Chimaera, of the many-headed dog Qrthus, of 
the hundred-headed dragon who guarded the 
apples of tlie Hesperides, of the Colchian dragon, 
of the Sphinx, of Cerberus (hence called Eddd- 
nem cards)^ of Scylla, of Gorgon, of the Lernaean 
Hydra {EcJddna Lemaea), of the eagle' which 
consumed the liver of Prometheus, and of the Ne- 


Panoptes. According to Hesiod she lived wdth 
T 3 ''phon in a cave in the country of the Arimi, but 
another tradition transported her to Scythia, wdiere 
she became by Hercules the mother of Agatliyrsus, 
Geloims, and Scythes. (Herod, iv. 8— -lO.) 

Ecliinades {"Ext-vddes or ’Exi’i'at: CurzoIan\ 
a group of small islands at the mouth of the Ache- 
lous, belonging to Acaniania, said to have been 
formed by the alluvial deposits of the Acheloiis. 
The legend related that they were originally 
Nymphs, who dwelt on the mainland at the mouth 
of the Achelous, and that on one occasion having 
forgotten to present anj’' offerings to the god Ache- 
lous, wdien they sacrificed to the other gods, the 
river-god, in WTath, tore them away from the main- 
land with the ground on which they were sacrific- 
ing, carried them out to sea, and formed them into 
islands. — The Echinades appear to have derived 
their name from their resemblance to the Echinus, 
or sea-urchin. — The largest of these islands was 
named Bnlicliliim (Aovkixi'Op). It is mentioned 
by 'Homer, and from it Meges, son of Phyleiis, 
went to the Trojan War. At the present daj’ it 
is united to the mainland. 

Echion (’Exlwi^). 1. One of the 5 surviving 
Sparti who had grown up from the dragoiPs teeth,, 
which Cadmus bad sown. He married Agave, by 
whom he became the fiither of Penthens : he as- 
sisted Cadmus in the building of Thebes.— *2. Son 
of Hermes and Antianira, twin-brother of Eiytiis 
or Eurytus, with whom he took part in the Caly- 
donian hunt, and in the expedition of the Argonauts. 
— 3. A celebrated Grecian painter, fiourisbed B. c, 
352. One of his most noted pictures •was Semi- 
ramis passing from tlie state of a handmaid to that 
of a queen ; in this picture the modesty of the new 
bride '\vas admirably depicted. The picture in the 
Vatican, known as “ the Aldobrandini Marriage,"” 
is supposed b,y some to be a copy from the 

Bride ” of Echion. 

EcEo (*Mxc^), an Oreade who, according to the 
legend related by Ovid, used to keep .Juno engaged 
by incessantly talking to her, while Jupiter wms 
sporting with the ityinphs, Juno, however, found 
out the trick that was played upon her, and pu- 
nished Echo by changing her into an echo, that is, 
a being with no control over its tongue, wliich is 
neither able to speak before anybody else has 
spoken, nor to be silent when somebodv” else has 
spoken. Echo in this state fell desperately in love 
with Narcissus ; hut as her love was not returned, 
she pined away in grief, so that in the end there 
remained of her nothing but her voice. (Ov. Met. 
iii. 356—401.) 

Eephantides (’E/o^aj/rfST^s), one of the earliest 
poets of the old Attic coined}’, fiourished about b.c, 
460, a little before Cratinus. The meaning of the 
surname of KaTrvlav, which was given to him b}^ 
his rivals, seems to iinptya mixture of subtiltyand 
obscurity. He ridiculed the rudeness of the old 
Megaric corned}', and was himself ridiculed on the 
same ground by Cratiinis and Aristophanes. 
Edessa or Antiochia Callirrhoe (‘'ESecro-a, ’Av- 
KaXkLppor), or 'A. pi.t^o§dp§apos : O.T. 
Ur: Urfah)f a very ancient city in the N, of Me- 
sopotamia, the capital of Osroene, and the seat of 
an independent kingdom from b. c. 137 toA. ». 
216, [Abgarus.] It stood on the river Scirtus 
or Bardosanes, which often inundated and damaged 
the city. It was here that Caracalla was murdered. 


■ EBETANI. 

Having suffered Idj an eartliguake in the reign of ' 
Justin L, the city \Yas rebuilt and named Justino- 
polis. - — The Edessa of Strabo is evidently a dif- 
ferent place, namely the city usually called Bam- 
byce or Hierapolis. 

Edetani or Sedetani, a people in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, E. of the Celtiberl Their chief 
towns were Valencia, Saguntum, Caesar- 
august a, and Edeta, also called Zina {Lyrm). 

Edoni or Edoaes (’Hdawof, "Hddwes), a Thracian 
people, between the Nestus and the Strvmon. 
They were celebrated for their orgiastic worship of ' 
Bacchus ; whence Edonis in the Latin poets sig- 
nifies a female Bacchante, and Horace says {Carm. 
ii, 7, 26), Ahn ego sanius hacclmhor Edoids . — The 
poets frequently use Edoni as synonymous with 
Thracians. 

Eetxon king of -the Placian Thebe in 

Cilicia, and father of Andromache, the wife of 
Hector. He and 7 of his sons were slain by 
Achilles, when the latter took Thebes. 

Egelasta, a town of the Celtiberi in Hispania 
Tarraconensis. 

Egeria. [Aegeria.] ! 

Egesta. [Segesta.] 

Egnatia {Torre cP Anazzo)^ a town in Apulia, 
on the coast, called Gnatia by Horace {Sat. i. 5. 
97), who speaks of it as LpnpMs (i. e. NympMs) 
imiis eastructai probably on account of its bad 
or deficient supply of water. It was celebrated 
for its miraculous stone or altar, which of itself^ 
set on fire frankincense and wood ; a prodigy 
which afforded amusement to Horace and his 
friends, who looked upon it as a mere trick, — 
Egnatia owed its chief importance to being situated 
on the great higli road from Rome to Brundisium. 
This road reached tlie sea at Egnatia, and from 
this town to Brundisium it bore the name of the 
Via Egnatia. The continuation of this road on 
the other side of the Adriatic from Dyrrhachium to 
Byzantium also bore the name of the Via Egnatia. 
It was the great military road between Italy and 
the E. Commencing at Dyrrhachium, it passed by 
Lychnidus, Heraelea, Lyncestis, Edessa, Thessa- 
lonica, Amphipolis, Philippi, and traversing the 
■whole of Thrace, finally reached Byzantium. 

Egnatii, a family of Samnite origin, some of 
whom settled at Teanmn. 1. Gellius Egnatius, 
leader of the Samnites in the 3rd Samnite war, fell 
in battle against the Romans, b.c. 295.— 2. Marius 
Egnatius, one of the leaders of the Italian allies 
in the Social War, -was killed in battle, 89.— 3. AI. 
Egnatius Rufus, aedile 20 and praetor 19, was 
executed in the following year, in consequence of 
his having formed a conspiracy against the life of 
Augustus.— 4. P. Egnatius Celer. [Barea.] 

Eion. *Ki*oi/€t5s : Cuntessa or Eendina), 

a town ill Thrace, at the month of the Strymon, 
25 stadia from Amphipolis, of which it was the 
harbour. Brasidas, after obtaining possession of 
A.mphipolis, attempted to seize Eion also, but was 
prevented by the arrival of Thucydides with an 
Athenian fioet, B.c. 424, 

Eiones a town in Argolis with a 

harbour, subject to IHycenae in the time of Homer, 
but not mentioned in later times. 

Elaea (’EAala; Kazlu\ an ancient city on the 
coast of Acolis in Asia Alinor, said to have been 
founded by Alnestheus, stood 12 stadia S. of the 
mouth of the Gaicus, and 120 stadia (or 16 Roman 
miles) from Pergainus, to which city, in the time of] 
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the Pergamene kingdom, it served for a harbour 
{imv€iop). It was destroyed by an earthquake in 
B. c. 90. The gulf on which it stood, which forms 
a part of the great Gulf of Adramyttium, was named 
after it Sinus Elaiticiis (’EA-airixiis /cdAtroy, €r. of 
Qkandeli). 

Elae'U.S (’EAaiouv, -ovvros z ^EXawvorios). 1. Gr 
Ele'us (’EAsoiJs : a town on the S.E. point 

of the Thracian Chersonese, with a harbour and 
an heromn of Protesilaus.— 2. a 

toivn in Aetolia, S. of Pleuron. — 3, A town in 
Argolis. — 4. A demus in Attica, belonging to 
the tribe Hippothoontis. 

Elagahalus, Roman emperor, a. d. 218 — 222, 
son of Julia Soemias and Varius Alarcellus, was 
born at Eraesa about 205, and was originally called 
Varius Avitus Bassianus* While almost a 
child he became, along with his first cousin Alex- 
ander Severus, priest of Elagabalus, the Syrn- 
Phoenician Sun-god, to whose worship a temjde 
was dedicated in his native city. It was from this 
circumstance that he obtained the name Elagabalus, 
by which he is usually known. He oived his 
elevation to the purple to the intrigues of his 
grandmother Julia Alaesa, who circulated the report 
that Elagabalus was the offspring of a secret com- 
merce between Soemias and Caracalla, and induced 
the troops in Syria to salute him as their sovereign 
by the title of AL Aurelius Antoninus, the 
16th of Afar, 218. Alacrinus forthwith marched 
against Elagabalus, but was defeated near Antioch, 
June 8th, and was shortly afterwards put to death. 
Elagabalus was now acknowledged as emperor by 
the senate, and in the following year came to Rome. 
The reign of this prince, who perished at the age 
of 18, after having occupied the throne nearly 4 
years, w’as characterised throughont by an accumu- 
lation of the most fantastic folly and superstition, 
together with impurity so bestial that the particulars 
almost transcend the limits of credibility. In 221 
lie adopted his first cousin Alexander Sevonis, and 
proclaimed him Caesar, Having become jealous 
of Alexander, he attempted to put him to death, 
but was himself slain along with his mother Soemias 
by the soldiers, wnth whom Alexander was a great 
favourite. 

Elana. [Aelana.] 

Elara (’EAdpa), daughter of Orchomenns or 
Alinyas, bore to Zeus the giant Tityiis. Zeus, from 
fear of Hera, concealed her under the earth. 

Elatea (’EAdreia : ’EAareyy). 1. (Nr. ElepUha 
Ru.), a town in Phocis, and the most important 
place in the country next to Delphi, was situated 
near the Cephissus in a fertile valley, which was 
an important pass from Thessaly to Bocotia, Elatea 
was thus frequently exposed to hostile attacks- It 
is said to have been founded by Elatns, son of 
Areas. — 2. A town in Pelasgiotis in Thessaly, 
near Gonni. — 3. Or Elatrea, a town in Epirus, 
neai’ the sources of the Cocytus. 

Elatns (’'EAaTos). 1. Son of Areas and Leanira, 
king of Arcadia, husband of Laodice, and father 
of Stymphalus, Aepytus, Cyllen, and Pereus. He 
resided on mount Cyllene, and went from thence 
to Phocis, where ho founded the town of Elatea.— 
2. A prince of the Lapitliae at Larissa in Thessaly, 
husband of Hippea, and father of Caeneus and 
PoIypheinu.s, He is sometimes confounded with 
the Arcadian Elatus. 

Elayer {AUier)^ subsequently Elaris or Elauris, 
a river in Aquitania, a tributary of the Liger. 


m ELBO. 

Elbo (’EA§c 5), an island on tlie coast of tlie 
Delta of Ei^ypt, in tlic midst of tbe marslies 'be- 
tween the Fhatnitic and tlie Tanitic raoutlis of the 
Kile, was the retreat of the blind Phaimh Anysis 
from the Aetliiopian Sabacon, and afterwards of 
Amyrtaeiis from tlie Persians. 

Elea. [Velia.] 

Electra ("HAe/erpa), u €. the bright or hrllHant 
one. 1. Daiiglitcr of Occanus and Tethys, wife of 
Tliaumas, and mother of Iris and the Harpies, 
Aiillo and Ocypete.««2. Daughter of Atlas and 
Pleione, one of the 7 Pleiades, and by Zeus mother 
of lasion and Dardaniis. According to an Italian 
tradition, she was the wife of the Italian king 
Corythus, hy whom she had a son lasion; whereas 
hy Zeus she was the mother of Dardanus. It was 
through her means, according to another tradition, 
that the Palladium came to Troy; and when she ! 
saw the city of her son Dardanus perishing in 
flames, she tore out her hair for grief, and was 
placed among the stars as a comet. According to 
others, Electra and her 6 sisters were placed among 
the stars as the 7 Pleiades, and lost their brilliancy 
on seeing the destruction of Ilium. 3, Sister of 
Cadmus, from wdioni the Electrian gate at Thebes 
•was said to have received its name.— 4. Daughter 
of Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra, also called 
Laodice, sister of Iphigenia and Orestes. After 
the murder of her father by her mother, she saved 
the life of her young brother Orestes, by sending 
him under the protection of a slave to king Stro- 
phius at Phanote in Pliocis, who liad the boy 
educated together with his own son Pylades, When 
Orestes had grown up to manliood, Electra excited 
him to avenge tlie death of Agamemnon, and as- 
sisted him in slaying their mother, Clytaemnestra. 
[Okestes.] After the death of the latter, Orestes 
gave her in marriage to his friend Pylades, The 
history and character of Electra form the subject 
of the ” Choephori ” of Aeschylus, the “ Electra ” 
of Euripides, and the “ Electra ” of Sophocles. 
Eleotrides Insulae. [EnmAis’us.] 

Electryon CHX^Krp6{ay\ son of Perseus and 
Andromeda, king of Mycenae, husband of Anaxo, 
and father of Alcmene, the wife of Amphitryon. 
For details see Amphitryon. 

Electiyone (’HAe«rpyct?yr?). 1. Daughter of 
Helios and Hhodos. — 2. A patronymic from Elec- 
tryon, given to his daughter, Alcmene. 

Eleon (EXewv), a town in Boeotia, near Ta- 
nagra. 

Eleos (^EAeos), the personification of pity or 
mercy, vrorshipped by the Athenians alone. 

Elephantine orElephantis (^%\^<pavrlv7i^ ’EAe- 
(pavrisi Jezirah~el-ZaUi\ or JcxiraJi-d‘-Assottan)^ 
an island in the Nile, with a city of the same name, 
opposite to Syene, and 7 stadia below the Little 
Cataract, was the frontier station of Egypt towards 
Ethiopia, and was strongly garrisoned under the 
Persians and the Romans. The island was ex- 
tremely fertile, the vine and the fig-tree never 
sliedding their leaves : it had also great quarries. 
Among tlie most remarkable objects in it were the 
temple of Cnuphis and a Niloractcr ; and it is still 
celebrated for the ruins of itsrock-liewn temples, 

Elephantis, a Greek poetess under the early 
Roman emperors, wrote certain amatory works 
(moUes Elephant idos which are referred to 

by Martial and Suetonius. 

Elepheiior {^‘EXetpriycap)^ son of Chalcodon and of 
Imenarete or Melanippe, and prince oftheAbantes 
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in Euboea, wdiom he led against Troy, He w’as 
one of the suitors of Helen ; he was killed before 
Troy by Agenor. 

I&eusis (’EAeaerfs', later *EA€i;(riV : ^EAeuertVm?: 
Leosma or Lessina), a town and deinus of Attica, 
belonging to the tribe Hippothoorttis, was situated 
N.W. of Athens, on the coast near the frontiers of 
Megain. It possessed a magnificent temple of De- 
meter, and it gave its name to the great festival 
and mj'steries of the Eleusinia, which were cele- 
; brated in honour of Demeter and Persephone. 
The Eleusinia were originally a festival peculiar 
to Eleusis, which was an independent state ; but 
after the Elcusiiiians had been conquered by the 
Athenians in the reign Of Erechtheus, according to 
tradition, the Eleusinia became a festival common 
to both cities, though the superintendence of the 
festival remained with the descendants of Eiimol- 
piis, the king of Eleusis. For an account of the 
festival see Did, of Antig. art. Ekusinm, 
Eleutherae (^F,\ev6epal : ’EAeo^epeus), a town 
in Attica on the frontiers of Boeotia, originally be- 
longed to the Boeotian confederacy, and afterwards 
voluntarily united itself to Attica. 

Eieuth&ius (’EAeyOepmv), a surname of Zeus, 
as the Deliverer, (Dkl. of Ant, art. EUutkerm,) 
Eleutherna (’EAeudepm ; ’EAeuSepj/atos), a 
town in the interior of Crete. 

Eleutherus (‘EAeiJdepos : Nahr^eDKehir,, i. e. 
Great Eiver\ a river forming the boundary between 
Syria and Phoenice, rose in Mt. Bargylus, the N. 
prolongation of Lebanon, and fell into the sea be- 
tween Aiitaradiis and Tripolis, 

Ellcms, a surname of Jupiter at Rome, where 
king Numa dedicated to Jupiter hllicius an altar 
on the Aventino. The origin of the name is re- 
ferred to the Etruscans, who hy certain prayers 
and sacrifices called forth {dkichant or cvocabmit) 
lightning, or invited Jupiter to send lightning. The 
object of calling down lightning w'as according to 
Livy’s explanation to elicit prodigies (ad 2 >rodiijkt 
elicienda^ Liv. i. 20.). 

Elimberrum. [Auscr.] 

Elimea, -ia, or Elimiotis (’EAt^e/a, ’EAi^ta, 
’EAi/nwTis), a district of Macedonia, on the frontiers 
of Epirus and Thessaly, originally belonged to 
; Illyria, and was bounded by the Cambunian moun- 
tains on the S. and the Tymphaean mountains on 
the W. Its inhabitants, the Elimaei (’EAei.Uiw- 
rat), were Epirots. 

Elis (’'HAw, Dor.'^AAis, ’HAeia; ’HAaor, Dor. 
^AA«os, whence Alii in Plautus), a country on the 
W. coast of Peloponnesus, bounded by Achnia on 
the N., Arcadia on the E., Messenia on the S., 
and the Ionian sea on the W. The country was 
fertile, watered by the Alpheus and its tributaries, 
and is said to have been the only country in Greece 
which produced flax. The Penhus is the only 
other river in Elis of any importance. Elis wais 
divided into 3 parts : — 1. Elis Proper or Hollow 
Elis (57 KofA?? '^HAis), the N. part, waten'd hy 
the Peneus, of 'which the capital was also called 
Elis. — 2. Pisatis (ry Uicraris), the middle portion, 
of which tile capital was Pisa, — 3. Tripliylia 
(“jf TpKpvXia)^ the S. portion, of which Pvi.os was 
I the capita), lay between the Alphcits and tlie 
Neda. — ■ In the heroic times we find the kingdom 
of Nestor and the Pelidae in the S. of Elis ; while 
, the N. of the country was inhabited by the Epeans 
with whom some Aetolian tribes were 
mingled. On the conquest of Peloponnesus by 



the Heraclidae, tlie Aetolian chief Oxj'lus received ' 
Elis as his share of the conquest ^ and it was the 
•union of his Aetolian and Dorian followers with 
the Epeans, which formed the subsequent popula- 
tion of the country, under the general name of 
Eleans. Elis owed its importance in Greece to 
the worship of Zeus at Olympia near Pisa, in 
honour of whom a splendid festival was held every 
4 years. [OhYMPtA.] In consequence of this 
festival being common to the whole of Greece, the 
country of Elis was declared sacred, and its inha- 
bitants possessed priestly privileges.^ Being ex- 
empt from war and the dangers of invasion, the 
Eleans became prosperous and wealthy ; their 
towns were unwailed and their country was richly 
cultivated. The prosperity of their country was 
ruined by the Peloponnesian War ; the Athenians 
were the first to disregard the sanctity of the' 
country ; and from that time it frequently had to 
take part in the other contests of the Greeks. — 
The to^TO of Elis was situated on the Peneus, and 
was built at the time of the Persian War by the 
irihabitants of 8 villages, who tmited together, and 
thus formed one town. It originally bad no walls, 
being sacred like the rest of the country, but sub- 
sequently it was fortified. The inhabitants of Elis 
formed a close alliance mth. the Spartans, and by 
their means destroyed the rival city of Pisa, and 
became the ruling city in the countrj^, b. c. 572. 
In the Peloponnesian War they qiiarrelled with 
the Spartans, because the latter had espoused the 
cause of Lepraeum, which had revolted from Elia. 
The Eleans retaliated upon the Spartans by ex- 
cluding them from the Olympic games. 

Eliso. [Aliso.] 

Elissa. [Dido.-] 

EUopia {*EAAo7r/a), 1. A district in the N. 
of Euboea, near the promontory Cenaeiim,.with a 
town of the same name which disappeared at an j 
early period : the whole island of Euboea is some- j 
times called Ellopia. »— S. An ancient name of the j 
district about Dodona in Epirus. i 

Elone a town of the Perrhadbi in | 

Thessaly, afterwards called Limone '[ 

Eipenor (’EATr^^roip), one of the companions of : 
Ulysses, who ■were metamorphosed by Circe into 
swine, and afterwards hack into men. Intoxicated 
with v.'ine, Eipenor one day fell asleep on the roof 
of Circe’s residence, and in his attempt to rise he 
fell down and broke his neck. When Ulysses 
was ill the lower world, he met the shade of Ei- 
penor, who implored him to burn his bodj’^. After 
his return to the upper world, Ulysses complied 
•with this request of his friend. 

Elpiniee CEAwiy^kr?), daughter of Miltiades, 
and sister of Cimon, married Callias. [Callias,] 

Elusates, a people in Aquitania in the interior 
of the country. Their chief town was Eliisa, (Nr. 
JSuse or Eaitse.) It was the birthplace of Rufinus, 
the minister of Arcadius. 

Elymaei, Elymi. [Ebymais.] 

Elymais, a district of Susiana, extending from 
the river Eiilaeus on the W. to tlie Oroatis on the 
E., derived its name from the Elymaei or Elymi 
(’EAu/taToi, ‘'EAv/iOf), a warlike and predatory 
people., who are also found in the mountains of 
Great Media ; in the Persian armies they served 
as archers. These Elymaei were probably among 
the most ancient inhabitants of tbe country N. of 
the head of the Persian Gulf : in the 0. T. Susiana 
is called Elam. 
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Elymi. [Elymus.] 

■ Elpodotis., [Elimea.J 

El;^us (*'EAvftosr), a Trojan, natural son of 
Anchises and brother of Eryx. Previous to the 
emigration of Aeneas, Elymus and Aegestiis had 
fled from Troy to Sicily, and had settled on the 
banks of the river Crimisus. When afterwards 
Aeneas also arrived there, he built for them the 
towns of Aegesta and Elyrne. The Trojans who 
settled in that part of Sicily called themselves 
Elymi, after Elymus. 

Elyrus ("EAupos), a town in the W. of Crete, 
S. of Cj'donia. 

Elysium (’HAucrm?' weSiov, later simply *HAi/- 
(Ttov)^ the Ehjdan fields. In Homer {Od. iv. 563) 
Elysium forms no part of the realms of the dead ; 
he places it on the W- of the earth, near Ocean, 
and describes it as a happy land, wdiere there is 
neither snow, nor cold, nor rain, and always fanned 
by the delightful brecKes of Zepbyriis. Hither fa- 
voured heroes, like Menelaus, pass without dying, 
and live happy tinder the rule of Ilhadamanthys. 
— The Elj^sium of Hesiod and Pindar are in the 
Isles of the Blessed (/xandpcop pwoi), which they 
place in the Ocean. From these legends arose the 
fahiiloiis island of Atlantis. — The Elysium of 
Virgil is part of the lower world, and the residence 
of the shades of the Blessed. 

Emathia 'EjuafficiSs), a district of 

Macedonia, between the Haliacmon and the Axius, 
formerly part of Paeonia, and the original seat of 
the Macedonian monarchy. The poets frequently 
give the name of Emathia to the -whole of Mace- 
donia, and sometimes even to the neighbouring 
Thessaly. 

EmatMdes, the 9 daughters of Pierus, king of 
Emathia. 

EmatHon son of Tithoniis and 

Eos, brother of Memnon, was slain by Hercules. 

Embolima (*Ep,^dAi/i«), a city of the Paropa- 
inisadae in N. India, near the fortress of Aonios, 
16 days’ march from the Indus. (Q, Curt.) 

Eniesa or Emissa (''E.ueo-ct, "'Eixia-cra : 
v6s : Hmns or Homs)^ a city of Syria, on the E. 
bank of tlie Orontes, in the province of Apamene, 
but afterwards the capital of Phoenice Libanesia, 
wms in Strabo’s time tlie residence of independent 
Arabian princes ; but rmder Caracalla it was made 
a colonj' with the Jus Italicum. It is a remarkable 
place in the history of the Roman empire, being 
the native city of Julia Domna, the wife of Sep- 
tiniius Severus, of Elagahaliis. who exchanged the 
high priesthood of the celebrated temple of the Sun 
ill this city for the imperial purple, and of the 
emperor Alexander Severus ; and also the scene of 
the decisive battle between Aurelian and Zcnobia, 

A. B. 273. 

Emmenldae (*E^,aeyl5at), a princely family at 
Agrigentnm, which traced their origin to the my- 
thical hero Polyiuces. Among its members we 
know Emmenides (from whom the family derived 
its name) the father of Acnesidamus. whose sons 
Tberon and Xenocrates are celebrated by Pindar 
as victors at tlie great games of <3[reecc. 

Emodi Montes, or -us, or -es, or -on (ra ’H/iw- 
3^ rh clpos, or <5 : IJimaUt7/a 

M.)i a range of mountains N. of India, forming the 
prolongation El wards of the Paropamisiis. 

Empedocles (’E/ii^eSoKAijs), of Agrigentnm. in 
Sicilj,t flourished about e. c. 444. Although he 
was descended from an ancient and wealthy family-j 
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he joined tlie revolution in which Thrasydaeus, the 
son and successor of Theron, was expelled. ^ His 
zeal in the estahlishiiient of political equality is 
said to have been mimifcsted by his magnanimous 
support of the poor, by his severity in persecuting 
the overhearing conduct of the aristocrats, and in 
bis declining the sovereignty which was offered to 
him. His brilliant oratoiy, his penetrating know- 
ledge of nature, and the reputation of his mar- 
vellous powers, which he had acquired by curing 
diseases, by his successful exertions in removing 
marshy districts and in averting epidemics and 
obnoxious winds, spread a lustre aimind his name. ' 
He was called a magician (y6'ns)^ a,nd ho appears i 
to have attributed to himself miraculous powers. 
He travelled in Greece and Italy, and made 
some stay at Athenff. His death is said to have., 
been, marvellous, like his life. One tradition 
represented him as having been removed from the 
earth, like a divine being ; and another related that 
he threw himself into the flames of mount Aetna, 
that by bis sudden disappearance he might he be- 
lieved to he a god ; but it was added that the vol- 
cano threw up one of his sandals, and thus revealed 
the manner of his death. The rhetorician Gorgias 
was a disciple of Empedocles. — The works of 
Empedocles were all in verse. The two most im- 
portant were a didactic poem on nature (Hepl 
crews), of which considerable fragments are extant, 
and a poem, entitled Kadapfxol^ whicli seems to 
have recommended good moral conduct as the 
means of averting epidemics and other evils. Lu- 
cretius, the greatest of all didactic poets, speaks of 
Empedocles with enthusiasm, and evidently makes 
him his model. Empedocles was acquainted with 
the theories of the Eleatics and the Pythagoreans ; 
but be did not adopt the fundamental principles off 
either school, although he agreed with the latter 
in his belief in the migration of souls, and in a 
few other points. With the Eleatics he agreed in 
thinking that it was impossible to conceive any 
thing arising out of nothing. Aristotle with justice 
mentions him among the Ionic physiologists, and 
places him in very close relation to the atomistic 
philosophers and to Anaxagoras. Empedocles first 
established the number of 4 elements, which he 
called the roots of things. 

Emponae or Emponum ‘E/utto- 

peTov, ^’BfiirSpiov : ^EfMJroptrrjs ; A mpurias), a town 
of the Indigetes in Hispania Tarraconensis near 
the Pyrenees, was situated on the river Clodianus, | 
which formed the harbour of the town. It was I 
founded by the Phocaeans from Massilia, and - was i 
divided into 2 parts, at one time separated from i 
each other by a wall : the part near the coast being i 
inhabited by the Greeks, and the part towards the I 
interior by the Indigetes. It was subsequently | 
colonised by Julius Caesar. Its harbour was much ■ 
frequented : hero Scipio Africanus first landed i 
when he came to Spain in the 2nd Punic War. j 
^ Empiiluni (Ampiglione .^), a small town in La- 
tium, near Tibur. 

Empiisa CEpTroixra), a monstrous spectre, which 
was believed to devour human beings. It could 
assume different forms, and was sent by Hecate to 
frighten travellers. It was believed usually to 
appear with one leg of brass and the other of an 
ass, whence it was called hotneeXis or dyo/cfSAi/}, 
The Lamiae and Mormolyceia, who assumed the 
form of handsome women for the purpose of attract- 
ing young men, and then sucked their blood like 
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vampyrs and ate their flesh, were rc'ckoned among 
the Empusae. 

Enarephorus (’Eyapi/c/mpov), son of Htppocodti, 
a passionate suitor of when was yet 

quite young. Tyndarens, theu'fore, (‘ulrusttHl th<‘ 
maiden to the care of Thesmts. ihian'pliorus had 
a heroTim at Sparta. 

Encel^dus (*E 7 /ceAcxdoy), son of Tartarus and ( «o, 
and one of the himdred-anned giants who ukkIc 
war upon the gods. He was killed, according to 
some, by a flash of lightning, by Zeus, who Imricd 
him under mount Aetna; aceonling to otlu'rs, 
Athena killed him with her eluuhd, or thivw upon 
Mm the island of Sicily. 

Encheles 

Amt), an lilynan tribe. 

Endoeus ('^EPdaios), an Athenian statuary, is 
called a disciple of Daedalus, whom he is said to 
have accompanied on his flight from Crete. I'his 
statement must be taken to express, not tlie time 
at which he lived, but the style of art which he 
practised. It is probable that he lived in the time 
of Pisistratiis and his sons, about B. c. 560. 

Endymxoa a youth distinguished 

by his beauty, and renowned in ancient story fur 
his perpetual sleep. Some traditions about En- 
dymion refer us to Elis, and others to Caria, and 
others again are a combination of the two. Ac- 
cording to one set of legends, lie was a son of 
Aethlius and Calyce, or of Zeus and Calyce, and 
succeeded Aethlius in the kingdom of Elis, Others 
ndated that he had come from Elis to moimt 
Latmus in Caria, whence he is called the Latmian 
(Lutmhis). As he slept on laitmus, his .surjndsing 
beauty warmed the cold heart of Selene (the nioonfr 
who came down to him, kissed him, and lay by 
his side. His eternal sleep on Latnms is assigned 
to different causes ; hut it was generally believed 
that Selene had sent him to sleep, that she might 
be able to kiss him witliout liis knowledge. By 
Selene he had fiO daughters. Thei'e is a beautiful 
statue of a sleeping Endymion in the British 
Musttum. 

Engyum {''Eyyvuv or ^Eyymop : ^EyyvTpos^ En- 
guiniis ; €langi)^ a town in the interior of Sicily 
near the sources of the Monalus, was originally a 
town of the Siculi, but is said to have been colo - 
nised by the Cretans under Minos : it possessed, a 
celebrated temple of the great mother of the gods. 

Enipeus . (^Evltv^-us). 1. A river in Thessaly, 
rises in Mt. Othrys, receives the Apidanus near 
Pharsalus, and .flows into the Peneiis. Poseidon 
assumed the form of the god of this river in order 
to obtain possession of Tyro, who was in love with 
Enipeus, She became by Poseidon tlie mother of 
Pelias and Neleus. Ovid relates {Met vi. Plfi) 
that Neptune (Poseidon) having a.ssuined the form 
of Enipeus, became by IphimedTa the father of 
Otus and Ephialtes. — S. A small river in Pisatis 
(Elis) flows into the Alpheus near its mouth.—™ 
3. A small river in hlacedonia, which rises in 
Ob’mpus. 

Enna or Henna {^Ewa : ^Ewcuos : Castro Glo-^ 
vami)., an ancient and fortified town of the Siculi 
in Sicily, on the road from Catana to Agrigentum, 
said to be the centre of the island (dfM<pdkhs Sf/ce- 
Xlas). It was surrounded by fertile plains, which 
bore large ci’ops of wheat ; it was one of the chief 
seats of the worship of Demeter (Ceres), and pos- 
sessed a celebrated temple of this goddess. Ac- 
cording to later tradition it was in a flowery mea- 
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doTv’ in the neighbourhood of Enna that Pluto ' 
carried off Proserpine, and the cave was shown 
tlirough which the god passed as he carried off his 
prize. Its importance gradually declined from the 
time of the *2iid Panic war, when it was severely 
punished by the Romans, because it had attempted 
to revolt to the Gartliaginians. 

Enniiis, the Roman poet, was born at Ru- 
diae, in Calabria, B. c. 239. lie w'as a Greek by 
birth, but a subject of Rome, and served in the 
Roman armies. In 204 Cato, who -was then 
quaestor, found Ennius in Sardinia, and brought 
him in his train to Rome. In 189 Ennius accom- 
panied M. Fulvius Nobilior during the Aetolian 
campaign, and shared his triumph. Through the 
son of Nobilior, Ennius, when far advanced in life, 
obtained the rights of a Roman citizen. He dwelt 
in a humble house on the Aventine, and maintained 
himself by acting as a preceptor to the youths of 
the Roman nobles. He lived on terms of the 
closest intimacy with the elder Scipio Africamis. 
He died 169, at the age of 70. He was buried in 
the sepulchre of the Scipios, and his bust was 
allowed a place among the effigies of that noble 
house. Ennius wiis regarded by the Romans as 
the father of their poetry {alter Homerus^ Hor. Ep. 
ii. 1. 50). Cicero calls him Summits poeta nosier; 
and Virgil was not ashamed to borrow many of 
his thoughts, and not a few of his expressions. 
All the works of Ennius are lost with the 
exception of a few fragments. His most im- 
portant work was an epic poem, in dactylic hex- 
ameters, entitled Annalium Libvi xviii., being 
a history of Rome, commencing with the loves of. 
Mars and Rhea, and reaching down to his own i 
times. The beautiful history of the kings in Livy 
may have been taken from Ennius. No great 
space, however, was allotted to the earlier records, 
for the contest with Hannibal, which was described 
with great minuteness, commenced with the 7th 
book, the first Punic war being passed over alto- 
gether. He wTote numerous tragedies, which 
appear to have been all translations or adaptations 
from the Greek, the metres of the originals being 
in most cases closely imitated. He wrote also a few 
comedies, and several other works, such as Satirae^ 
composed in a great variety of metres, from w’hich 
circumstance they probably received their name ; 
a didactic poem, entitled Epicharmus ; a panegyric 
on Scipio ; Epigrams, &c. The best collection of 
the fragments of Ennius is b}’’ Hieronymus Co- 
Jumna, Neapol. 4to. 1590, reprinted with consider- 
able additions, by Hesselius, Amstel. 4to. 1707. 

Enope {^Ev6Tifi), a town in Messenia, mentioned i 
by Homer, supposed to be the same as Gekenia, 

Entella : Entellinus, Entellensis : 

Eniella\ an ancient town of the Sicani in the in- ' 
terior of the island on the W. side, said to have i 
been founded by Entellus, one of the companions 
of^ the Trojan Aegestus. It was subsequently 
seized and peopled by the Campanian mercenaries 
of Dionysius. 

Enyalms (’Evuc^Ams), the Warlike, frequently 
occurs in the Iliad (never in the Odyssey) as an 
epitliet of Ares. At a later time Enyalms and 
Ares w'ere distinguished as 2 different gods of 
war ; Enyalius was looked upon as a son of Ares 
and Enyo, or of Cronos and Rhea. The name is 
evidently derived from Enyo. 

Enyo (’Evu£«>), the goddess of war, who delights 
in bloodshed and the destruction of to-vvns, and 
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accompanies Ares in battles. Respecting tlie Ro- 
man goddess of war, see Bellona. 

Eordaea (’EopBafa^ also '’Eopdia), a district and 
towm m the N. W. of Macedonia, inhabited the 
Eordi (*EopSoi, also ^’EopSaToi). 

Eos (‘Ka>y, Att. "'Etos), in Latin Aurora, the 
goddess of the morning red, daughter of Hy- 
perion^ and Thia or Euiyphassa ; or of Pallas, 
according to Ovid. At the close of every night 
she rose from the couch of her spouse Titlionus, 
and on a chariot drawn by the swift horses Lam- 
pus and Phaeton she ascended up to heav^en from 
the river Oceanus, to announce the coming light 
of the sun to the gods as well as to mortals. la 
the Plomeric poems Eos not only announces the 
coming Sun, but accompanies him throughout the 
day, and her career is not complete till the even- 
ing ; hence she came to be regarded as the goddess 
of the daylight, and was completely identified hy 
the tragic writers with Hemera. She carried off 
several youths distinguished for their beaiitj, such 
as OitiON, Cephalus, and Tithonus, %vhence she 
is called hy Ovid Tzihoma cbnyusc. She hore 
Memnon to Tithonus. [Memnon.] By Astraeus 
she became the mother of Zephyrus, Boreas, Notus, 
Heosphorus, and other stars. 

Ep§,imnoildas (’ETrctjuen/c^j'Sas, *Ewajut?/c^v5as), 
the Theban general and statesman, son of Polym- 
nis, was born and reared in poverty, though his 
blood was noble. Plis close and enduring friend- 
ship with Pelopidas is said to have originated in 
the campaign in which they served together on the 
Spartan side against Mantiiiea, where Pelopidas 
having fallen in a battle, apparently dead, Epami- 
nondas protected his body at the imminent risk of 
his own life, B. c, 385. After the Spartans had been 
expelled from Thebes, 379, Epaminondas took an 
active part in public atfairs. In 371 he was one of 
the Theban commanders at the battle of Leuctra,so 
fatal 'to the Lacedaemonians, in which the success 
of Thebes is said to have been owing mainlj- to 
the tactics of Epaminondas. He it was who most 
strongly urged the giving battle, while he em- 
ployed all the means in his power to raise the 
courage of his countrymen, not excluding even, 
omens and oracles, for which, wRen unfavourable, 
he had but recently expressed his contempt. In 
369 he was one of the generals in the 1st invasion 
of Peloponnesus by the Tliebans ; and before leav- 
ing Peloponnesus he restored the Messenians to 
their country and established a new city, named 
Messene. On their return home Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas were impeached hy their enemies, on a 
capital charge of having retained their command 
beyond the legal term. The fiict itself was true 
enough ; but they were both honourably acquitted, 
Epaminondas having expressed his willingness to 
die if the Thebans would record that he had been 
put to death because he had humbled Sparta and 
taught his countrymen to face and to conquer ber 
armies. In 368 he again led a Theban army into 
the Peloponnesus, but did not advance far, and, on 
his return, was repulsed by Chabrias in an attack 
which he made on Corinth, In the same year w’e 
find him serving, but not as general, in the Theban 
army which was sent into Thessaly to rescue Pelo- 
pidaa from Alexander of Pherae, and %vhich was 
saved from utter destruction only by the ability of 
Epaminondas. In 367 he w'as sent at the head of 
another force to -release Pelopidas, and accomplished 
his object without even striking a blow, and by 
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the mere prestige of his name. In 306 Ke invaded 
the Peloponnesi^s for the 3rd time, and in 362 for 
the 4th time. In the latter year he gained a brilliant 
victory over the Lacedaemonians at Mantinea ; but 
in the fall career of victory he received a mortal 
wound. He was told that his death would follow 
directly on tlie javelin being extracted from the 
wound; and he would not allow this to be done 
till he had been assured that his shield was safe, 
and that the victory was with his countrymen. It 
was a disputed point by whose hand he fell : 
among others, the honour was assigned to Gryllus, 
the son of Xenophon. Epaminondas was one of 
the greatest men of Greece. He raised Thebes to 
the supremacy of Greece, which she lost almost as 
soon as he died. Both in public and in private 
life he was distinguished by integrity and upright- 
ness, and he carried into daily practice the lessons 
of philosophy, of which he was an ardent student. 

l^apliroditTis ('E7ra<ppoSiros), 1. A freedman 
and favourite of the emperor Nero. He assisted 
Nero in killing himself, and he was afterw^ards put 
to death hy Domitian. The philosopher Epictetus 
was his freedman. — » 2. M. iCettitts Epaphrodl- 
tus, of Chaeronea, a Greek grammarian, the slave 
and afterwards the freedman of Modestus, the prae- 
fect of Egj’pt. He subsequently went to Rome, 
where he resided in the reign of Nero and down 
to the time of Nerva. He was the author of several 
grammatical works and commentaries. 

Epaphus (’'ETra^os), son of Zeus and lo, born 
on the river Isnie, after the long wanderings of his 
mother. He was concealed by the Curotes, at the 
request of Hera, hut was discovered by lo in 
Syria. He subsequently became king of Egypt, 
married Memphis, a daughter of Nilus, or, according 
to others, Cassiopea, and built the city of Memphis. 
He had a daughter Libya, from whom Libya 
{Africa) received its name, 

[Elis.] I 

('Eirerwi' : nr. Strofmecz-i Ru.), a town 
of the Lissii in Dalmatia with a good harbour. 

EpetLS (’ET€ids). 1. Son of Endymion, king in 
Elis, from whom the Epei are said to have derived 
their name.*— 2. Son of Panopeus, went with 30 
ships from the Cyclades to Troy. He built the 
wooden horse with the assistance of Athena. 

Epliesus 'E<picnosi Bu. near J^cm- 

luk^ i. e. *'Ayios ©edA 07 or, the title of St. John), 
the chief of the 12 Ionian cities on the coast of 
Asia Minor, was said to have been founded by 
Carians and Leleges, and to have been taken pos- 
session of by Androelus, the son of Codrus, at the 
time of tile great Ionian migration. It stood a 
little S. of the river Cayster, near its mouth, where 
a marshy plain, extending S. from the river, is 
bounded by two hills, Prion or Lepre on the E,, 
and Corcssus on the S. The city was built ori- 
ginally on Mt. Coressus, but, in the time of Croesus, 
the people transferred their habitations to the 
valley, whence Lysimachiis, the general of Alex- 
ander, compelled them again to remove to M. Prion, 
On the N. side of, the city was a lake, communi- 
cating with tlie Cayster, and forming the inner 
harbour, now a marsh ; the outer harbour (irdvop- 
juos) was formed by the mouth of the river. In 
the plain, E, of the lake, and N.E. of the city, be- 
yond its walls, stood the celebrated temple of Ar- 
temis, which was built in the 6th contmy^ B. c., by 
an architect named Chersiphron, and, after being 
burnt down by Herostratus in the night on which 
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Alexander the Great was born (Get. 13—14, b. c. 
356), was restored by the joint efforts of all the 
loiiian states, and was regai'ded as one of the 
wonders of the world : nothing now remains of the 
temple, except some traces of its foundations. The 
temple was also celebrated as an asylum, till Au- 
gustus deprived it of that privilege. The other 
buildings at Ephesus, of which there are any ruins, 
are the agora, theatre, odeum, stadium, gymnasium, 
and baths, temples of Zeus Otympiiis and of Julius 
Caesar, and a large building near the inner harbour : 
the foundations of the walls may also be traced. — 
With the rest of Ionia, Ephesus fell under the 
power successively of Croesus, the Persians, the 
Macedonians, and the Romans. It was always 
very nourishing, and became even more so as the 
other Ionian cities decayed. It was greatly fa- 
voured by its Greek rulers, especially by Lysirna- 
chus, who, in honour of his second wife, gave it 
her name, ArsinoS, which, however, it (lid not 
long retain. Attains II. Philadelphus constructed 
docks for it, and improved its harbours. Under 
the Romans it was the capital of the province of Asia, 
alid by far the greatest city of Asia Minor. It 
is conspicuous in the early history of the Christian 
Church, both St Paul and St John having laboured 
in it, and addressed epistles to the church of 
Ephesus ; and at one time its bishop possessed the 
rank and power of a patriarch over the cliurches 
ill the province of Asia. Its position, and the ex- 
cellence of its harbours, made it the chief emporium 
for the trade of all Asia within the Taurus ; and 
its downfall was chiefly owing to the destruction of 
its harbours by the deposits of tlie Cayster. — In 
the earliest times Ephesus was called by various 
names, Alope, Ortygia, Morges, Smyrna Tracheia, 
Samornia, and Ptelea. 

EpMaltes (E<}ndXrr}s). 1. One of the Aloidae. 
[Aloeus.] — 2, A Malian, who in b. c. 480, when 
Leonidas was defending tlio pass of Thermopylae, 
guided a body of Persians over the mountain path, 

^ and thus enabled them to fall on the rear of the 
I Greeks.— 3. An Athenian statesman, was a friend 
and partisan of Pericles, whom ho assisted in 
carrying his political measures. He is mentioned 
in particular as chiefly instrumental in that abridg- 
ment of the power of the Areopagus, which in- 
flicted such a blow bn the oligarchical part}’', and 
against which the Eu7?iemdes of Aeschylus was 
directed. His services to the democratic cause 
excited the rancorous enmity of some of the oli- 
garchs, and led to his assassination during the 
night, probably in 456. 

Ephippus ‘('Etpiinros). 1. An Athenian poet of 
the middle comedy.— 2. Of Olyntlms, a Greek 
historian of Alexander the Great. 

Ephorus (^E^opos), of Cymae in Acolis, a cele- 
' brated Greek historian, was a contemporary of 
Philip and Alexander, and flourished about b. c. 
340. Ho studied rhetoric under Isocrates, of whose 
pupils he and Theopompiis -were considered the 
most distinguished. On the advice of Theopompus 
he wrote A Hkiorij (Jlaropiai) in 30 books, which 
began v/ith the return of the Heraciidae, and came 
down to the siege of Perinthns in 34 L It treated 
of the history of the barbarians as well as of the 
Greeks, and was thus the first attempt at writing 
a universal history that was ever made in Greece. 
It. embraced a period of 750 years, and each of the 
30 books contained a compact portion of the his- 
tory, which formed a complete whole by itself. 
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Ephorus did not live to complete the work, and 
it was finished hy his son Bemophilns. Biylkis 
began his history at the point at which the work 
of Ephorus left off. Ephorus also wrote a few 
other works of less importance, of which the titles 
only are preserved by the grammarians. Of the^ 
history likewise we have Bothing but fragments. 
It W'as written in a clear and polished style, but 
was at the same time deficient in power and energy. 
Ephorus appears to have been Mthful and impartial 
in the narration of events j but he did not always 
follow the best authorities, and in the later part 
of his work he frequently differed from Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Xenophon, on points on w’'hieh 
they are entitled to credit. Diodorus Siculus made 
great use of the work of Ephorus. The fragments of 
liis -work have been published by Marx, Carlsruhe, 
ISIS, and in Miiiler’s Fmgm, Ilistoricor, Graec. 
Paris, 1841. 

Ephyxa 1. The ancient name of 

Corinth [CoRiNTHUS.] — 2. An ancient town of 
the, Pelasgi near the river Selkis in Elis. «— 3. A 
town in Thessaly, afterwards called Cranon.*— 4. 
A town in Epirus, afterwards called CichyruS. 

A small town in the district of Agraea in 
Aetolia. 

Epicaste (^'Err.Kda-rrf), commonly called JocASTE. 

Epicephesm : 'ETri/cTjc^-i^Uior), a 

demiis in Attica, belonging to the trihe Oeneis. 

Epicharmus (’Ea-ixupp-oy), the chief comic poet 
among the Dorians, was born in the island of Cos, 
about B. C. 540. His lather, Elothaies, was a 
physician, of the race of the Asclepiads. At the age 
of 3 months, Epicharmus was carried to Megara, in 
Sicily; thence he removed to Syracuse, when Megara 
was destroyed by Gelon (484 or 483). Here he 
spent the remainder of his life, which was prolonged 
throughout the reign of Hieron, at whose court 
Epicharmus associated with the other great writers 
of the time, and among them -with Aeschylus. He 
died at the age of SO (450), or, according to Lucian, 
07 (443). Epicharmus was a Pythagorean philo- 
sopher, and spent the earlier part of his life in the 
study of philosophy, both physical and metaphy- 
sical. He is said to have followed for some time , 
his father’s profession of medicine ; and it appears 
that he did not commence writing comedies till his 
removal to Syracuse. Comedy had for some time 
existed at hlegara in Sicily, which W'as a colony 
from IMegara on the Isthmus, the latter of which 
towns disputed with the Athenians the invention of 
comedy. But the comedy at the Sicilian Megara 
before Epicharmus seems to have been little more 
than a low buffooneIy^ It was he, together with 
Phormis, wdio gave it a new form, and introduced 
a regular plot. The number of his comedies is 
differently stated at 52, or at 35. There are still 
extant 35 titles. The majority of them are on my- 
thological subjects, that is, travesties of the heroic 
mytlis, and these plays no doubt very much re- 
sembled the satyrie dranuis of the Athenians. But 
besides mythology, Epicharmus wrote on other 
suljects, political, moral, rekting to manners and 
customs, Ac. The style of his plays appears to 
have been a curious mixture of the broad buffoonery 
which distinguished the old Megarian comedy, and 
of the sententious wisdom of the Pythagorean phi- 
losopher. His hmguage was remarkably elegant : 
he was celebrated for his choice of epithets : Hs 
plays abounded, as the extant fragments prove, j 
with philosophical and moral maxims. He w9*s 
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imitated by Crates, and also by Plautus, as we 
learn from the line of Horace (^wt ii. 1. 58), — 

^ Plautus ad exemplar Si culi properare Epicharmi.” 

The parasite, who foms so conspicuous a character 
in the plays of the new comedy, is first found in 
Epicharmus. 

Epicnemidii Locri. [Locris.] 

Epicrates CE-rrLKpdTijs). 1. An Athenian, took 
part in the overthrow- of the 30 Tyrants ; but after- 
•wards, when sent on an embassy to the Persian 
king Artaxerxes, he was accused'of corruption in 
receiving money from Artaxerxes. He appears to 
have been acquitted this time ; but he was tried 
on a later occasion, on another charge of corruption, 
and onl}- escaped death by a volun tary exile. He 
w'as ridiculed by the comic poets for his large beard, 
and for this reason was called o-a/ceu<j&opos, --«2. Of 
Ambracia, an Athenian poet of the middle comedy, 

Epictetus (’Eiri/cT^jTos), of Hierapolis in Phrygia, 
a celebrated Stoic philosopher, was a freedman of 
Epaphroditus, who was himself a freedman of 
Nero. [Epaphroditus.] He lived and taught 
first at Rome, and, after the expulsion of the phi- 
losophers by Domitian, at Nicopolis in Epirus. 
Although he was favoured by Hadrian, he does 
not appear to have returned to Rome ; for the dis- 
courses which Arrian took down in wTiting were 
delivered by Epictetus w-hen an old man at Nico- 
polis. Only a few circumstances of his life are re- 
corded, such as his lameness, which is spoken of in 
different ways, his poverty, and his few wants. 
Epictetus did not leave any works behind him, and 
the short manual (Enchiridion), which bears his 
name, was compiled from his discourses by his 
fidthful pupil Arrian. Arrian also wrote the phi- 
losophical lectures of his master in 8 books, from 
which, though 4 are lost, we are enabled to gain a 
complete idea of the way in w'hich Epictetus con- 
ceived, and taught the Stoic philosophy. [Ar- 
. RiANUS.] Being deeply impressed with his voca- 
tion as a teacher, he aimed in his discourses at 
nothing else but winning the minds of his hearers 
to that w'hich was good, and no one wms able to 
resist the impression which they produced. 

Epictetus Phrygia. [Phrygia,] 

Epicurus CETTucovpos)y a celebrated Greek phi- 
losopher, and the founder of a philosophical school 
: called, after him, the Epicurean. He was a son of 
Neocles and Charestrata, and was born b. c. 342, 
in the island of Samos, where his father had settled 
as one of the Athenian cleruchi ; but he belonged 
to the Attic demos of Gargettus, and hence is some- 
times called the Gargettian. (Cic. xv. 16.) 

At the age of 18 Epicurus came to Athens, and 
I there probably studied under Xenocrates, who was 
, then at the head of the academy. After a short 
, stay at Athens he went to Colophon, and subse- 
quently resided at Mytilene and Lampsacus, in 
which places he vras engaged for 5 years in teach- 
ing philosophy. In 306, when he had , attained 
. the age of 35, he again came to Athens, where he 
; purchased for 80 minae a garden— the famoris 
; ’EiTiRodpov — in which he established his 

philosophical school. Here he spent the remainder 
of his life, surrounded by numerous friends and 
pupils. His mode of living was simple, temperate, 
and cheerful ; and the aspersions of comic poets 
and of later philosophers, who weife opposed to 
hjs philosophy and describe him as a person de- 
voted to sensual pleasures, do not seem entitled to 
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credit He took no part jn puHic affairs. Epicydes CEmiddm% a Syracusan By origin, 
TT -n •'>70 at the age of 7 * 2 , after a long and Mt bom and educated at Carthage. He served, 
whicli he endured with truly phiio- together with his elder brother Hippocrates, with 


eficueus. . ^ 

He took no part in public affairs. 


illness whicli iie enaurea wxm waiy pniiw- witn 

^ 1 * d ri'itience and coimage. ■— Epicurus is said much distinction in the army of Hannibal, both in 
5500 volumes. Of these the most Spain and Italy; and when, after the battle of 


imnorfant was one On Nature (Uepl *-^^(r€ 0 >s% in 37 Cannae (b.c. 216), Hieronymus of Syracuse sent 
bnolc/ All his works are lost; but some frag- to make overtures to Hannibal, that generai se- 
nicntV of the work on Nature were found among the lected the 2 brothers as his envoys to Syracuse, 
rnlk at Herciilaneum, and were puhiished hy They soon induced the young king to desert the 
A iftlJl In his philosophical system, Romiin xalliance. Upon the minder of Hieronymus 

Ureiil, " P ' _ , * ,f. i...* ™ nf shnrt,]\T nftpiv thov WArp thp Va/lprs nf fliA r!!)rfKo_ 


Fnimma TOided himself in being independent of shortly after, they were the leaders of the Gartha- 
el hU nrcdecessors ; hut he was in reality in- ginian party at Syracuse, and eventually hecame 
delited both to Democritus and the Cyrenaics. Epi- masters of the city, which they defended against 
™n s made ethics the most essential part of his Marcellus. Epicydes fled to Agrigentum, when 
svstem, since he regarded human he saw that the fall of Syracuse was inevitable. 
Winess 2s the Slimate end of aU philosophy. Eppanmns. [Dybrhachiom.] 

HKhical theory was based upon the dogma of . Epidanms ( EiriSaupos : >EmSavpws). 1. (JSpi. 
the Ovrenaics thit pleasure constitutes the highest ton) a town in Argolis on the Saronic gulf, 
haDDm”ss and must consequently he the end of all formed uuth its territory Epidauria ( EinSaupla), a 
bnm^n'evertious Epicurus, howevcr, developed district independent of Argos, and was not in- 
2n?pmichled this theory in a manner which con- eluded m Argohs till the time of the Romans. It 
‘Stutes the real merit of his philosophy, and which w^ originally inhabited by lonians and Carians, 
mined for him so many friends and admirers both whence it was called Epicants, but it was subdued 
?n antiouitvand in modern times. Pleasure with by the Dorians under Deiphontes, who thus be- 

him was nSta mere momentary and transitory sen- came the ruling race. Epidaurus was the chief 
sation but he conceived it as something lasting and seat of the worship of Aesculapius, and was to this 
;.„w.T,eble eonsistin" in pure and noble mental circumstance indebted for its importance. The 
P ‘ anA aarovia. oT the temule of tkia ffod. which was one of tho nno.Qt rtitirr- 


disturb the peace oi oiu- iiuuu, <wxu. — * — ... .w,. .......a w* av aac 

happiness, which is the result of it. Thosammmi extant The worship of Aesculapius was intro- 
iomim according- to him, consisted in this peace of duced into Rome from Epidauras. See Aescuia- 
mind •’ and this" was based upon <pp6pri<ns^ which Pius.— 2. Surnamed Ximera (17 Ai/.i7jpd: Monem^ 
he described as the beginning of everything good, basia or Old Mahasiay a town in Laconia, on the 
as the ori«-in of all virtues, and which he himself E. coast, said to have been founded by Epidaurus 
therefore “occasionally treated as the highest good in Argolis, possessed a good harbour.— 8 , {Old 
itself — In the physical part of his philosophy, he Ragiisa% a town in Dalmatia, 
followed the atomistic doctrines of Democritus and Epidelium (’E7n5?)Aioz/), a town in Laconia on 
Diagoras His views are well known from Lucre- the E. coast, S. of Epidaurus Limera, with a 
tius’s po*em De Romm Natura, We obtain our temple of Apollo and an image of the god, which 
knowledge and form our conceptions of things, ac- once thrown into the sea at Delos is said to have 
cording to him, through efSwAa, i. e, images of come to Jand at this place. 

thinf^ which are reflected from them, and pass Jipigenes QETrLjivris), 1 . An Athenian poet 
through our senses into our minds. Such a theory of the middle comedy, flourished about n. c. 300. 
is destructive of all absolute truth, and a mere —2. Of Sicyon, who has been confounded by 
momentary impression upon our senses or feelings some with his namesake the comic poet, preceded 
is substituted for it. The deficiencies of his system Thespis, and is said to have been the most ancient 
are most striking in his views concerning the gods, writer of tragedy. It is probable that Epigenes 
which drew upon him the charge of atheism. His was the first to introduce into the old dithyramhre 
gods, like every thing else, consisted of atoms, and and satyrical rpayc^Ua other subjects than the 
our notions of them are based upon the^ efSwXa original one of the fortunes of Dionysus. — 3. Of 
which are reflected from them and pass into our Byzantium, ^ a Greek astronomer, mentioned by 
minds- They w^ere and always had been in the Seneca, Pliny, and Censorimis. He professed to 
enioyiiient of perfect happiness, which had not been have studied in Chaldea, but his date is uncertain. 
di.kurbed by the laborious business of creating the Epigom QEiriyovoi)^ thiit is, the Descendants,” 
world • and as the government of the world would the name in ancient mythology of the sons of the 7 
interfere with their happiness, he conceived them heroes who perished before Thebes. [Adrastus.] 
as ezercising no influence whatever upon the world Ten years after their death, the descendants of the 
or man. The pupils of Epicurus were very nume- 7 heroes marched against Thebes to avenge their 
rous, and were attached to their master in a manner fathers. The names of the Epigoni are not the 
which has rarely been equalled either in ancient or same in all accounts ; but the common lists contain 
modern times. " But notwithstanding the eztraor- Alcmaeon, Aegialeus, Diomedes, Promachus, Sthe- 
dinary devotion of his pupils, there is no philosopher nelus, Thersaudor, and Eurj^alus. Alcmaeon un- 
in antiquity wdio has been so violently attacked as dertook the command, in accordance with an oracle, 
Epicurus. " This has been owing partly to a super- and collected a considerable body of Argives. The 
fleial knoivledge of his philosophy, and partly to Thebans marched out against the enemy, under the 
the conduct of men who called themselves Epicu- command of Laodamas, after whose death they 
reans, and who, taking advantage of the facility fled into the city. On the part of the Epigoni, 
with which his ethical theory was made the hand- Aegialeus had fallen. The seer Tiresias, knowing 
maid of a sensual life, gave themselves up to the that the city was doomed to fall, persuaded the 
enjojTuent of sensual pleasures. inhabitants to quit it, and take their wives and 
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cliilclren witli tliem. Tlie Epigoni thereupon took ^ 
possession of Thebes, and razed it to the ground. 
They sent a portion of the booty and Manto, the 
daughter of Tiresias, to Delphi, and then returned 
to Peloponnesus. The war of the Epigoni w'as 
made the subject of epic and tragic poems. 

Epimeiudes 1. A celebrated 

poet and prophet of Crete, x?hose history is to a 
great extent ihythicaL He was reckoned among 
the Curetes, and is said to have been the son of a 
nymph. He w-as a native of Phaestiis in Crete, 
and appears to have spent the greatest part of his 
life at Ciiossus, xvhence he is sometimes called a 
Cnossian. There is a legend that when a boy, lie 
was sent out by his father in search of a sheep, 
and that seeking shelter from the heat of the mid- 
sun, he ivent into a cave, and there fell into a_ 
deep sleep, wdiich lasted 57 years. On waking and 
returning home, he found to his great amazement 
that his younger brotlier had in the mean time 
grown an old man. He is further said to have 
attained the age of 154, 157, or even of 229 years. 

- — His visit to Athens, however, is an historical 
fact, and determines his date. The Athenians, 
T.vIio were visited by a plague in consequence of 
the crime of Cylon [Cylon], consulted the Del- 
phic oracle about tlie means of their delivery. The 
god commanded them to get their city purified, 
and the Athenians invited Epiraenides to come 
and undertake the purification. Epimenides ac- 
cordingly came to Athens, about B. c. 596, and 
performed the desired task by certain mysterious 
rites and sacrifices, in consequence of w'hich the 
plague ceased. Epimenides was reckoned hy some 
among tlie 7 w'iso men of Greece ; but all that 
tradition has liantled down about him suggests a 
very different character from that of the seven ; 
lie must rather be ranked in the class of priestly 
bards and sages who are generally comprised under 
the name of the Orphici. jMany ivorks, both in 
prose and verse, -were attributed to him hytlie an- 
cients, and the Apostle Paul has preserved (Titus, i. 
12) a celebrated verse of his against the Cretans. 

lElpimetbeus. [Pkometheus and Pandora.] 

Epipbanes, a surname of Antiochus IV. and 
Antiochiis XI,, kings of Syria. 

Epipbania or ea (’’ETricpdueia). 1. In Syria 
(0. T. Hamath : Hamah), in the district of Cas- 
siotis, on the left bank of the Orontes, an early 
colony of the Phoenicians ; may he presumed, from 
its later name, to have been restored or improved 
by Antiochus Epiphanes. — In Asia Minor 
(Urzin), OR the S. E. border of Cilicia, close to 
the Pylae Amanides, was formerly called Oenian- 
dus, and probably owed its new name to Antiochus 
Epiphanes. Pompey repeopled this city with some 
of the pirates wdiom he had conquered. — There 
were some other Asiatic cities of the name. 

Epipbamns (^Emipdvios), one of the Greek fa- 
thers, w-as born near Eleutheropolis in Palestine, 
about A. D. 320, of Jeivish parents. He went to 
Egypt when young, and there appears to have 
been tainted with Gnostic eiTors, but afterwards 
fell into the hands of some monks, and by tbem 
was made a strong advocate for the monastic life. 
He returned to Palestine, and lived there for some 
time as a monk, having founded a monastery near 
bis native place. In a. d. 367 he was chosen 
of Constantia, the metropolis of Cyprus, 
formerly called Salamis. His writings shew him 
to have been a man of great reading; for be was 
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acquainted with Hebrew', Syriac, Greek, E^’-ptian, 
and Latin. But he was entireh’ without critical or 
logical pow'er ; of real piety, but also of a very 
bigoted and dogmatical turn of mind. He distin- 
guished himself by his opposition to heresv', and 
especially to Origen's errorL He died dOlb His 
most important work is entitled Tanarium, being 
a discourse against heresies. Tlie best edition of 
his wmrks is by Petavius, Paris. ir;22, and Lips. 
1682, with a commentarv bv ^bllesius. 

Epipolae. [Syracusae.] g 

EpiriXS ( ^'HTreiposr : fern. ’H^rgipwris: 

Albania), that is, ‘‘ the mainland/’ a country in the 
M. M'. of Greece, so called to distinguish it from 
Corcyraand the other islands olf the chast. Homer 
gives the name of Epirus to the whole of the W. 
coast of Greece, thus including Acarnania in it. 
Epirus was bounded by Illyria and Macedonia on 
the N., by Thessaly on the E., by Acarnania and 
the Ambracian gulf on the S., and hy the Ionian 
sea on the W. The principal mountains w'ere the 
Acroceraunii, forming the K. W. boundary, and 
Pindiis, forming the E. boundary ; besides" which 
there were the mountains Tomanis in the E., and 
Crania in the S. The chief rivers were the Celj'd- 
nus, Thyamis, Acheron, and Araclithus. — The in- 
habitants of Epirus W'erc numerous, but w'erenot of 
pine Hellenic blood. The original population ap- 
pears to have been Pelasgic ; and the ancient 
oracle of Dodona in the country was ahvays re- 
garded as of Pelasgic origin. These Pelasgians 
were subsequently mingled wdtli Illyrians, who at 
various times invaded Epirus and settled in the 
country. Epirus contained 14 diiierent tribes. Of 
these the most important were the Chaones, Thes- 
pROTi and Molossi, w'ho gave their names to the 
3 principal divisions of the country Chaonia, 
THESPRoriA, and Molossis. The diiierent tribes 
were originally governed by their own princes. The 
Molossian princes, W'lio. traced tbeii* descent from 
Pyrrhus (Neoptolemus), son of Achilles, subse- 
quently acquired tlie sovereignty over the whole 
country, and took the title of kings of Epirus. The 
first W'ho bore this title W'as Alexander, who in- 
vaded Italy to assist the Tarentines against the 
Liicanians and Bnittii, and perished at the battle 
of Pandosia, b. c. 32G, The most celebrated of 
the later kings w'as Pvrri-ius, who carried on war 
with the Romans. About b. c. *200 the Epirots esta- 
blished a republic ; and the Romans, after the con- 
quest of Philip, 197, guaranteed its independence. 
But ill consequence of the support which the Epi- 
rots afforded to Antiochus and I^erseus, Aemilius 
Panlus received orders from the senate to punish 
them wdth the utmost severity. He destroyed 70 
of their towns, and sold 150,000 of the inhabitants 
for slavesi In the time of Augustus the country 
had not yet recovered from the effects of this 
devastation- 

Ep^s Kova. [iLLYRICUai.] 

Epona (from epus^ that is, equus), a Roman god- 
dess, the protectress of horses. Images of her, 
either statues or paintings, were frequently seen in 
niches of stables. 

Epopeus (’ETTCtJTreus). 1. Son of Poseidon and 
Cauace, came from Thessaly to Sicyon, of which 
place he became king. He carried away from 
Thebes the beautiful Antiope, daughter of Nycteus, 
who therefore made war upon Epopeus. The two 
kings died of the wounds which they received in 
the W'ar. —2. One of the Tyirhenian pirates, who 
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attempted to cany off Bacchus, hut were changed 

by the god into dolphins. 

Epore^a (Ivrea)^ a town in Gallia Cisalpina on 
the Duria in the territory of the Salassi, colonised 
hy the Romans, b. c. 1 00^ on the command of the 
sibylline books, to serve as a bulwark against the 
mdghbouring' Alpine tribes. 

Eporedoriz, a chieftain of the Aedui, tvas one 
of the commanders of the Aediian cavalry, which 
was sent to Caesar’s aid against Yercingetork, in 
B. c. 52 ; blit he himself revolted soon afterwards and 
joined the enemy. 

Epytus, a Trojan, father of Periphas, who v/as 
a companion of lulus, and is called by the patro- 
nymic Epytides. 

E<3[uester (*'l7r7rms), a surname of several divi- 
nities, hut especially of Poseidon (Neptune), who 
had created the horse, and in whose honour horse- 
races were held. 

Equus Tuticus or Aequum Tuticum,^ a small 
town of the Hirpini in Samniuin, 21 miles froin 
Beneventmn. The Scholiast on Horace (Sat I 5. 
87), supposes, but without sufficient reasons, that it 
is the town, quod versu dtcere non est. 

Erae (’'Epat: a small but strong 

seaport town on the coast of Ionia, N. of Teos. 

Erana, a town in M. Amanus, the chief seat 
of the Eleutherocilices in the time of Cicero. 

Erannoboas CEpavyo§6as: Gunduk), a river 
of India, one of the cliief tributaries of the Ganges, 
into which it fell at Palimhothra. 

SrasMdes ("Epa<riyiBT]s), one of the xithenian 
commanders at tlie battle of Arginusae. He was 
among the 6 commanders who returned to Athens 
after the victory, and were put to death, b.c. 406. 

Erasmus (^Epaa^vos), 1. (Kcphalari)^ the chief 
river in Argolis, rises in the lake Stymphalus, then 
disappears under the earth, rises again out of the 
mountain Chaon, and after receiving the river 
Phrixus, flows through the Lernaean marsh into 
the Argolic gulf. — 2. A small river near Brauron 
in Attica. 

Erasistl^ttLS (^Epaerto-rparos), a celehrated phy- 
sician and anatomist, was born at lulis in the island 
of Ceos. He was a pupil of Chiysippus of Cnidos, 
Metrodoms, and apparently Theophrastus. He 
flourished from B. c. 300 to 260. He lived for 
.some time at the court of Seleucus Nicator, king of 
Syria, where he acquired great reputation by dis- 
covering that the illness of Antiochus, the king’s 
eldest son, was owing to his love for his mother-in- 
law, Stratonice, the young and beautiful daughter 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes, whom Seleucus had lately 
married. Erasistratus afterwards lived at Alex- 
andria, which was at that time beginning to be a 
celebrated medical school. He gave np practice in | 
his old age, that he might piu'sue his anatomical 
studies without interruption. He prosecuted his 
experiments in this branch of medical science with 
great success, and with such ardour that he is said 
to have dissected criminals alive. He had numerous 
pupils and followers, and a medical school bearing 
his name continued to exist at Smyrna in Ionia 
abont^the begraning of the Christian era. 

Eratidae (’EparlSm), an illustrious family of 
lalysus in Rhodes, to which Bamagetiis and his 
son Diagoras belonged. 

Erato (’EpareJ). 1. Wife of Areas, and mother 
of Elatus and Aphidas. [Arcas.]— 2. One of the 
Muses. [Musae,] 

Eratosthenes (^BpaToo’Bey^s)^ of Cyrene, was | 
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horn B. c. 276. He first studied in liis native city 
and then at Athens. He was taught by Aristoa 
of Chius, tlie philosopher ; Lysanias of Cyrene, the 
grammarian j and Callimachus, the poet. He left 
Athens at the invitation of Ptolemy Evorgt^tes, 
who placed him over the library at Alexandria. 
Here he continued till the reign of Ptolemi” Epi- 
phanes. He died at the age of 60, about b. c. 106, 
of voluntarj^ starvation, having lost liis sight, and 
being tired of life. He was a man of very extensive 
learning, and wrote on almost all the branches of 
knowledge then cultivated astronomy, geometry, 
geography, philosophy, history, and grammar. He 
is supposed to have constructed the large armillae 
or fixed circular instruments which were long in 
use at Alexandria. His ivorks have perished, with, 
the exception of some fragments. His most ce^- 
brated work was a systematic treatise on geograp%, 
entitled Tscaypacpitcd, in 3 books. The first book, 
which formed a sort of introduction, contained a 
critical review of the labours of liis predecessors 
from the earliest to his own times, and investiga- 
tions concerning the form and nature of the earth, 
which, according to him, was an immovable glol)e. 
The second book contained what is now called 
mathematical geography. He was the first person 
who attempted to measure the magnitude of the 
earth, in which attempt he brought forward and 
used the method which is employed to the present 
da}’-. The third book contained political geo- 
graphy, and gave descriptions of the various coun- 
tries, derived from the works of earlier travellers 
and geographers. In order to be able to determine 
the accurate site of each place, he drew a line pa- 
rallel with the equator, running from the pillars of 
Hercules to tlie extreme east of Asia, and dividing 
the whole of the inhabited earth into two halves. 
Connected with tliis work was a new map of the 
earth, in which towns, mountains, rivers, lakes, 
and climates were marked according to his own 
improved measurements. This important work of 
Eratosthenes forms an epoch in the history of ancient 
geography. Straho, as well as other writers, made 
great use of it. Eratosthenes also wrote 2 poems on 
astronomical subjects ; one entitled 'Ep/ifis or Kara- 
a-r spiff pol, which treated of the constellations ; and 
another entitled "‘EpiySvTi : but the poem Karaorrs- 
pifffxoi^ which is still extant under his name, is not 
the work of Eratosthenes. He wrote several his- 
torical works, the most important of which was a 
chronological work entitled Xpopaypaipia^ in which 
he endeavoured to fix the dates of all the important 
events in literary, as well as political history. The 
most celebrated of his grammatical works was 0?2 
ike Old Aitie Comedy (Ilepl ’‘Apxadas K&'jUwSias). 

The best collection of his fragments is by Bernharcly, 
Eraiostkenica^ Berol. 1822. 

Erbessus ('EpSrjffffSs), a town in Sicily, N.E. of 
Agrigentum near the sources of the Acragas, which 
must not be confounded with tlie town iicrbessus 
near Syracuse. 

Ereta {ElpKT'f] or Elpicrai), a fortress in Sicily 
on a hill with a harbour near Panormns. 

Erebus (“'Epe^os), son of Chaos, begot Aether 
and Hemera (Bay) by Nyx (Night), liis sister. 
The name signifies darkness, and is therefore ap- 
plied also to the dark and gloomy space under the 
earth, through which tho shades pass into Hades. 
Erechtheum. [Ericiithonius.] 

Erechtheus. [ Erichthoniu s.] 

Eresus or EreSBUS (''Epeo'or, "^Epeorcroj; *Ep6* 
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<rios), a town on thtj W. coast of tlie island of 
Lesbos, tlie birthplace of Theophrastus and Phanias, 
and, according to some, of Sappho. 

Eretria(*Ep6Tpia: '‘Ep€'rpi€ifs:Pc(Iaeo-Casifd)^an 
ancient and important town in Eiihoea on tbe Eu- 
ripiis, with a celebrated barboiir Portbmos (Porto 
Bnfalo), was founded by the Athenians, but had a 
mixed popolation, among which was a considerable 
number of Dorians. Its commerce and navy raised 
it in early times to importance ; it contended with 
Chalcis for the supremacy of Euboea; it ruled over 
several of the neighbouring islands, and planted 
colonies in Macedonia and Italy. It was destroyed 
by the Persians, b. c. 490, and most of its inha- 
bitants were carried away into slaver}^ Those 
■who were left behind built, at a little distance from 
the old eiU', the town of New Eretria, which, 
however, never became a place of Importance. -=”2. 
A town in Phthiotis in Thessaly near Pharsalns. 

Ergmus ('Epyivos)^ son of Cl 3 miemis, king of 
Ordiomenos. After Chnnenus had been killed at 
Thebes, Erginus, who succeeded him, marched 
against Thebes, and compelled them to pay him an 
annual tribute of 100 oxen. The Thebans were 
released from tbe payment of this tribute bj’- Her- 
cules, who killed Erginus. 

Eriolitlionius {'Epix^ovms)^ or Erecbtlieiis 
("EpsxOevs). In the ancient myths these two 
names indicate the same person ; but later writers 
mention 2 heroes, one of whom is usually called 
Erichthoiiius or Erechtheus I. and the other Erech- 
theiis 11. Homer knows only one Erechtheus, as 
an autochthon and king of Athens; and the first 
writer who distinguishes 2 personages is Plato. 
—1. Eriditboxiius or ErecMbeus I., son of He- 
phaestus and Atthis, the daughter of Cranaus. 
Athena reared the child without the knowledge of 
the other gods, and entrusted him to Agraulos, 
Pandrosos, and Herse, concealed in a chest. They 
were forbidden to open the chest, but they dis- 
obeyed the command. Upon opening the chest 
they saw the child in the fomi of a serpent, or 
entivined bj” a serpent, whereupon they were seized 
with madness, and threw themselves do-wn the 
rock of the acropolis, or, according to others, into 
the sea. When Erichthonius had grown up, he 
expelled Ampliictyon, and became king of Athens. 
His wife Pasithea bore liim a son Pandion. He is 
said to have introduced the worship of Athena, to 
have instituted the festival of the Panathenaea, 
and to have built a temple of Athena on the acro- 
polis. When Athena and Poseidon disputed about 
the possession of Attica, Erichthonius declared in 
favour of Athena. He was further the first who 
used a chariot with 4 horses, for which reason he 
was placed among the stars as auriga. He was 
buried in the temple of Athena, and was wor- 
shipped as a god after his death. His famous j 
temple, the ErechthSura, stood on the acropolis, ' 
and contained 3 separate temples ; one of Athena 
Polias or the protectress of the state, the JSrech- 
theum proper or sanctuar-y of Erechtheus, and the 
Pandrodum or sanctuary of Pandrosos.— *2. Erech- 
theus II., grandson of the former, son of Pandion 
1)}^ Zeuxippe, and brother of Butes, Procne, and 
Philomela. After his father’s death, he succeeded 
him as king of Athens, and was regarded in later 
times as one of the Attic eponymi. He was married 
to .J^raxithea, by whom lie became the father of 
Cecrops, Pandoros, Metioii, Omens, Frocris,CreTtsa, 
Chthonia, and Orithyia. In the war between the 
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Eleusinians and Athenians, Eiimolpiis, the son of 
Poseidon, was slain ; whereupon Poseidon demanded 
the sacrifice of one of the daughters of Erechtlieus. 
"VYhen one was drawn by lot, her 3 sisters resolved 
to die with her; and Erechtheus himself was killed 
by Zeus with a fiasli of lightning at the rc<xiiest of 
Poseidon. 

EricMlibiiiiis, son of Dardomis and Baton, hus- 
band of Astyoche or Callirrbot*, and father of Tross 
or Assaracus. He was the wealthiest of all mortals; 
3000 mares grazed in his fields, which were so 
j3eaiitiful, that Boreas fell in love with them. He 
is mentioned also among the kings of Crete. 

Ericiaium, a town in Thessaly near Gomphi. 

Endanus CBpidaro^), a river god, a son of 
Oceanus and Teth^'^s, and father of Zeuxippe. He 
is called the king of rivers, and on his banks amber 
■was found. In Homer the name does not occur, 
and the first -writer w'ho mentions it is Hesiod. 
The position which the ancient poets assign to the 
river Erklanus differed at different times. In later 
times the Eridanus was supposed to be the same as 
the Fadus, because amber w’as found at its mouth. 
Hence the Electrides Imtdae or “ Amber Islands” 
are placed at the mouth of the Po, and here 
Phaethon was supposed to have fallen when 
struck by the lightning of Zeus. The Latin 
poets frequently give the name of Eridanus to the 
Po. [Pad us.] 

Erifoa (^Eplym)^ a tributary of tbe Axius in 
Macedonia the Agrianus of Herodotus. [Axius.] 

Engoni (^BpiySpri). 1. Daughter of Icarius, 
beloved by Baedms. For tbe legend respecting 
her, see Icarius. — 2. Daughter of Aegisthus and 
Clytaemnestra, and mother of Penthilus by Orestes. 
Another legend relates that Orestes -wanted to kill 
her with her mother, hut that Artemis removed 
her to Attica, and there made her her priestess. 
Others state ‘that Erigone put an end’ to herself 
when she heard that Orestes was acquitted by the 
Areopagus. 

Erineus QEptv€:6s or ^EpiveSu : “Eptyeiir, ’Epiyed- 
T^js). 1. A small but ancient town in Doris, he- 
longing to the Tetrapolis. [Doris.] —2. A town 
in Phthiotis in Thessaly. 

Erinna a Greek poetess, a contem- 

porarj' and friend of Sappho (about b.c. 612), who 
died at the age of 19, but left behind her poems 
which were thought worthj" to rank wdth those of 
Homer. Her poems were of the epic class: the 
chief of them was entitled ^UXaKdrr]^ the Distaff': 
it consisted of 300 lines, of which only 4 are ex- 
tant. It was written in a dialect -which was a 
mixture of the Doric and Aeolic, and which ^vas 
spoken at Rhodes, where, or in the adjacent island 
of Telos, Erinna -was horn. She is also called a 
Lesbian and a Mytiienaean, on account of her re- 
sidence in Lesbos with Sappho. There are several 
epigrams upon Erinna, in which her praise is cele- 
brated, and her untimely death is lamented. 3 epi- 
grams in the Greek Anthology are ascribed to her, 
of which the first has the genuine air of antiquity ; 
but the other two, addressed to Baucis, seem to be 
a later fabrication. — Eusebius mentions another 
Erinna, a Greek poetess, contemporary -with De- 
mosthenes and Philip of Macedon, B. c. 352 ; but 
this statement ought probably to be rejected. 

■ Eritaifes. [EuMBNinm] 

, Eriphus (ffEpt^s\ an Athenian poet of the 
middle comedy. 

Enphyle daughter of Talaus and 
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Lj’simaclie, and wife of AmpHaraiis,, whoin slie. 
■betrayed for the sake of the necklace of Harmonia, 
For details see Amphiaraus, Alcmaeon, Har- 

3IONIA. 

Eris (’'Epis), the goddess of Discord. Homer 
describes her as the friend and sister of Ares, and 
as delighting with him in the tumult of war and 
the havoc and anguish of the hattle-field. Accord- 
ing to Hesiod she was a daughter of Night, and 
the X)oet describes her as the mother of a variety 
of allegorical beings, which are the causes or re- 
presentatives of maiFs misfortunes. It was Eris 
•who threw the apple into the assembly of the gods, 
the cause of so much su-ftering and war. [Paris.] 
— Firgil introduces Discordia as a being similar 
to the Homeric Eris ; for Discordia appears in 
company with Mars, Bellona, and the Furies, and 
Virgil is evidently imitating Homer. 

Eriza (t^ ''Epi(a: a city of Caria, 

on the borders of Lycia and Phrj'gia,bn the river 
Chaiis (or rather Gaiis). The surrounding dis- 
trict was called Asia Erizena. 

Eros CEposX in Latin, Amor or Cupido,^ the 
god of Love. In order to understand the ancients 
properly we must distinguish 3 gods of this name : 
1. The Eros of the ancient cosmogonies ; 2. The 
Eros of the philosophers and mysteries, who bears 
great resemblance to the first ; and 3. The Eros 
whom -we meet with in the epigrammatic and 
erotic poets. Homer does not mention Eros, and 
Hesiod, the earliest author who speaks of him, 
describes him as the cosmogonic Eros. First, says 
Hesiod, there was Chaos, then came Ge^Tartams, 
and Eros, the fairest among the gods, who rules 
over the minds and the council of gods and men. 
By the philosophers and in the mysteries Eros -was 
regarded as one of the fundamental causes in the 
formation of the world, inasmuch as he was the 
uniting power of love, which brought order and 
harmony among the conflicting elements of which 
Chaos consisted. The Orphic poets described him 
as a son of Cronus, or as the frst of the gods who 
sprang from the world’s egg ; and in Plato’s Sym- 
posium he is likewise called the oldest of the gods. 
The Eros of later poets, who gave rise to that 
notion of the god which is most familiar to us, is 
one of the youngest of all the gods. The pareiitJige 
of this Eros is very differently described. He is 
usually represented as a son of Aphrodite (Venus), 
hut his father is either Ares (Mars), 2eus (Ju- 
piter), or Hermes (Mercury), He was at first 
represented as a handsome youth ; but shortly after 
the time of Alexander the Great the epigrammatists 
and erotic poets represented him as a wanton boy, 
of whom a thousand tricks and cruel sports were 
related, and from whom neither gods nor men were 
safe. In this stage Eros has nothing to do with 
uniting the discordant elements of the universe, or 
with the higher sympathy or love which binds 
human kind together ; hut he is purely the god of 
sensual love, who hears sway over the inhabitants 
of Olympus as ■well as over men and all living 
creatures. His arms consist of arrows, which he 
carries in a golden quiver, and of torches which no 
one can touch with impunity. His arrows are of 
different power: some are golden, and kindle love 
in the heart they wound ; others are blunt and 
lieavy •with lead, and produce aversion to a lover. 
Eros is further represented with golden wings, and 
as fluttering about like a bird. His eyes are some- 
times covered, so that he acts blindly. He is the 
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usual companion of his mother Aphrodite, and 
poets and artists represent him moreover as accom- 
panied by such allegorical beings as Pothos, Hime- 
ros, Tyche, Peitho, the Charites or Muses. 
Anteros, which literallymeansretiini-iove, is usually 
represented as the god who punishes those who did 
not return the love of others : thus he is the avenging 
Eros, or a dens ultor (Ov. ilAA xiii. 750). But in 
some accounts he is described as a god opposed to 
Eros and struggling against him.— -The number of 
Erotes (Amores and' Cupidines) is playfully ex- 
tended ad libitum by later poets, and these Erotes 
are described either as sons of Aphrodite or of 
! njonpbs. — Among the places distinguished for the 
worship of Eros, Thespiae in Boeotia stands fore- 
most: there a quinquennial festival, the Erotidia 
or Erotia, was celebrated in his honour. In an- 
cient works of art, Eros is represented either as a 
full-grown youth of the most perfect beauty, or as 
a wanton and sportive boy. — Respecting the con- 
nection between Eros and Psyche, see Psyche. 

Erotianus {^Epcanavos), a Greek grammarian 
or physician in the reign of Nero, wrote a work 
still extant, entitled TeSv Trap’ 'iTnroKpdrei hilem 
’XvpaytojT}, Voeum, qneie apitd liippocratem sunt, 
Callectio, which is dedicated to Andromaclius, the 
archiater of the emperor. The best edition is by 
Franz, Lips. 1780. 

Erubrus a small tributary of the Mo- 

selle, near Treves. 

Erjimanthus {^EpvfxdvQos). 1. A lofty mountain 
in Arcadia on the frontiers of Achaia and Elis, 
celebrated in mythology as the haunt of the savage 
Erynianthian boar destroyed by Hercules. [Her- 
cules.] — The Arcadian nymph Callisto, who was 
changed into a she-bear, is called ErpnumlMs ursa, 
and her son Areas JSrpmmitliuUs ursae custos» 
[Arctos.]— 2. A river in Arcadia, which rises in 
the above-mentioned mountain, and falls into the 
Alpheus. 

Erjanantlms or Etymandrus CEpi>pt.av6os, ’Erd- 
papdpos Arrian. : Ilebmmd), a considerable river 
in the Persian province of Arachosia, rising in M. 
Paropamisus, and flowing S.W. and W. into the 
lake called Aria {Zarah). According to other 
accounts, it lost itself in the sand, or flowed on 
through Gedrosia into the Indian Ocean. 

Erysichthon (’Epucrlx^wv), that is, “ theTearcr 
up of the Earth.” 1 . Son of Triopas, cut down trees 
in' a grove sacred to Demetor, for which he was 
punis&d by the goddess with fearful hunger. ««- 
2. Son of Cecrops and Agraiilos, died without issue 
in his father’s lifetime on his return from Delos, 
from whence he brought to Athens the ancient 
image of Ilithyia. 

Erythini (*Epu6mo0, a city on the coast of 
Paphlagonia, between Cromna and Amastris. A 
range of cliffs near it was called by the same name. 

Erythrae CEpvdpai: 'Epv9pa7os). 1. (Nr. Pigudia 
Ru.), an ancieiit town in Boeotia, not far from 
Plataeae and Hysia, and celebrated as the mother 
city of Er^’thrae in Asia JMinor. — 2. A town of 
the Locri Ozolae, but belonging to the Aetolians, 
E. of Naupactus. ---3. {Ultn, Eu.), one of the 
12 Ionian cities of Asia Minor, stood at the bot- 
tom of a large bay, on the W. side of the penin- 
sula which lies opposite to Chios. Tradition 
ascribed its foundation to a mixed colony of Cretans, 
Lycians, Cm’ians, and Pamphylians, under Ery- 
thros the son of Rhadarnanthus ; and the leader of 
the loniaiis, who afterwards took possession of it, 
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'ft'as said to hn%’e lieen Cnopns, the son of Codnis, ’ 
after whom the city was also called Cnopopolis 
(KpmttovttoXis). The little river Aleos (or rather 
Axus, as it appears on coins) flowed past the city, 
and the neighbouring sea-port towns of Cyssus or 
Casystes, and Phoenicus, formed its harbours. 
Erytlirae contained a temple of tiercules and 
Athena Polias, remarkable for its antiquity ; and 
on the coast near the city was a rock called Kignim 
Promontorium (&Kpct jneXaim), from which, excel- 
lent mill-stones were hewn. 

Erytkraeum Mare (^f ’Epvdp^ ^dKaacra^ also 
rarely ’EpuSpaTos vSi^ros), was the name applied 
originally to the whole expanse of sea between 
Arabia and Africa on the W., and India on the E,, 
including its two great gulfs (the Med Sea and 
jpersian Gulf). In this sense it is used by Hero- ; 
dotus, who also distinguishes the Med Sea by the' 
xianie of *Apd§ios KSkTfos. [Arabigos Sinus.] 
Supposing the shores of Africa and Arabia to trend j 
more and more away from each other the further j 
S- you go, he appears to have called the head of | 
the sea between them <5 ’’A.pdSios koKttos^ and the j 
rest of that sea, as far S. as it extended, and also | 
E. wards to the shores of India, ‘EpvBp)} ^dkacraa^ 
and also 7 ? NotIt? li^dXaiTcra ; though there are, again, : 
some indications of a distinction between these 2 i 
terms, the latter being applied to the whole ex- j 
panse of ocean S. of the former j in one passage, ; 
however, they are most expressly identified (ii. 
158). Afterwards, when the true form of these 
seas became to be better known, through the pro- 
gress of maritime discovery under the Ptolemies, 
their parts were distinguished hy different names, 
the main body of the sea being called Indiciis Ocea- 
nus, the^cii Sea Arabicus Sinus, the Persian Gulf 
Persicus Sinus, and the name Erythraeum Mai-e 
being confined by some geographers to the gulf be- 
tween the6'frazjfs of Bab-el~Mandch and the Indian 
Ocean^ but far more generally used as identical 
with Arabicus Sinus, or the corresponding genuine 
Latin term, Mare Rubrum (^Rcd Sea). Still, how- 
ever, even long after the commencement of our era, 
the name Erythraeum Mare was sometimes used in 
its ancient sense, as in the TLepirvKovs rrjs ^EpvSpds 
^akdcr(r7]s, ascribed to Arrian, but really the work 
of a later period, which is a description of the 
coast from Myos Plormos on the Rod Sea to the 
shores of India. The origin of the name is doubt- 
ful, and was disputed by the ancients : it is gene- 
rally supposed that the Greek 'EpvOpd Sfdkaaaa is 
a significant name, identical in meaning with the 
Latin and English names of the Med Sea ; but 
why red no very satisfactory reason has been given ; 
the Hebrew name signifies the sed^p sea. 

Eryx (’'Epu^). 1. Also Erycus Mons (S. Giu~ 
liano).^ a steep and isolated mountain in the jN.W. 
of Sicily near Drepanum. On the summit of this 
mountain stood an ancient and celebrated temple of 
Aphrodite (Venus), said to have been built by 
Eryx, king of the Elymi, or, according to Virgil, 
by Aeneas, but more probably by the Phoenicians, 
who introduced the worship of Aphrodite into 
Sicily. [Aphrodite.] From this temple the god- 
dess bore the surname Eryciaa, under which name 
her wmrship was introduced at Rome about the 
beginning of the 2nd Punic war. At present there 
is standing on the summit of the mountain the 
remains of a castle, originally built by the Saracens* 
— 2. The tovm of this name was on the W. slope, 
of the mountain. It was destrpyed by the Cartha- . , 
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ginians in the time of Pyrrhus ; \vas subsequently 
rebuilt; but was again destroyed by the Cartha- 
ginians in the 1st Punic war, and its inhabitants 
removed to Brepanum. 

Esdraela {^EadpaTjXd) and EsdraeloR or Esdre- 
loR, or -om ('Eo-SpT^Adiz/ or the Greek names 
for the city and valley of Jezreel in Palestine, 

Esquiliae. [Roma.] 

Essui, a people in Gaul, TV. of the Sequaim, 
probably the same as the people elsewliere called 
Esubii and Sesuvii. 

Estiones, a people in Rliaetia Secunda or Vin- 
delicia, whose capital was Campodrmum (ICem^ten) 
on the Iller. 

Eteocles (’Et6o/cA.7}s.) 1, Son of Andreus and 
Evippe, or of Cephisus ; said to have been the first 
who oflered sacrifices to the Cliarites at Orchome- 
nos in Boeotia.-“2. A son of Oedipus and Jocaste. 
After his father’s flight from Thebes, he and his 
brother Polynices undertook the goverimient of 
Thebes b}’’ turns. But, disputes having arisen be- 
tween them, Polynices fled to Adrastus, who then 
brought about the expedition of the Seven against 
Thebes. [Adrastus.] When many of the he- 
roes had fallen, Eteocles and Polynices resolved 
upon deciding the contest by single combat, and 
both the brothers fell. 

Eteoclus (*Et6o«:Aos), a son of Ipliis, was, ac- 
cording to some traditions, one of the 7 heroes who 
W’’ent with Adrastus against Thebes, He had to 
make the attack upon the Neitian gate, where he 
was opposed by Megareus. 

Eteomis (‘Ere&jj'ds), a town in Boeotia, be- 
longing to the district Parasopia, mentioned by 
Homer, subsequently called Scarphe. 

Etesiae (Errialai^ sc. the Etesia?i Winds, 

derived from eroj “’yejir,” signified any 
winds, but the word was used more particularly by 
the Greeks to indicate the northerly winds, which 
blew in the Aegean for 40 days from the rising of 
the dog star. 

Etis or Etia ('^Hris, ’'HT€:a : *H'rerojf), 

a town in the S. of Laconia near Boeae, said to 
have been founded by Aeneas, and named after 
his daughter Etias. Its inhabitants were trans- 
planted at an early time to Boeae, and the place 
disappeared. 

Etovissa, a town of the Edetani in TIispania 
Tarraennensis. 

Etruria or Tuscia, called by the Greeks Tyrrhe- 
nia or Tyrsenia (Tupp^ji^ta, Tvparrivia), a country 
in central Italy. The inhabitants were called by 
the Romans Etrusci or Tusci, hy the Greeks 
TyrrEem or Tyrseni (TuppTjj'of, Tvpffwol), and 
hy themselves Easena. Etruria was bounded on 
the N. and N.W. by the Apennines and the river 
Macra, which divided it from Liguria, on the W. 
by the Tyrrhene sea or Mare Infemm, on the E. 
and S, by the river Tiber, which separated it from 
Umbria and Latium, thus comprehending almost 
the whole of modern Tuscany, the Duchy of Lucca, 
and the Transtiberine portion of the Roman states. 
It was intersected by numerous mountains, ofi- 
shoots of the Apennines, consisting of long ranges 
of hills in the IV., but in the S. lying in detached 
masses, and of smaller size. The land was cele- 
brated in antiquity for its fertility, and yielded 
rich harvests of com, wine, oil, and flax. The upper 
part of the country was the most healthy, namely, 
the part at the foot of the Apennines, near the 
sources of the Tiber and the Arnus, in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Arrctiiim, Cortona, and Perasia. The 
lower part of the country on the coast was marshy 
and unhealthy, like tlie Marerama at the present 
(3ay. — The early liistory of the population of 
Etruria has given’ rise to much discussion in modem 
times. It is" admitted on all hands that the people 
known to the Romans under the name of Etmscans 
were not the original inhabitants of the country, 
but a mixed race. The most ancient inhabitants 
appear to have been Ligurians in the N. and Sieu- 
lians in tlie S., both of whom were subsequently 
expelled from the country by the Umbrians. So 
far most accounts agree ; but from this point there 
is great difference of opinion. The ancients gene- 
rally believ’ed that a colony of Lydians, led by 
Tyrsenus, son of the king of Lydia, settled in the 
country, to w'hich they gave the name of their 
leader"; and it has been maintained by some mo- 
dern unriters that the Oriental character of many 
of the Etruscan institutions is in favour of this 
account of their origin. But most modern critics , 
adopt an entirely different opinion. They believe 
that a Pelasgic mce, called Tyrrheni, subdued the 
Umbrians, and settled in the country, and that 
these Tyrrhene-Pelasgiaiis were in their turn con- 
quered W a powerful Rhaetian race, called Rasena, 
who descended from the Alps and the valley of the 
Po. Hence it was from the union of the Tyrrbene- 
Pelasgians and the Rasena that the Etruscan nation 
was fomied. It is impossible, however, to come 
to any definite conclusion respecting the real origin 
of the Etruscans ; since wo are entirely ignorant 
of the language which they spoke; and the language 
of a people is the only means by vvhicli we can 
pronounce with certainty respecting their origin. 
But whatever may have been the origin of the 
Etruscans, we know that they were a very power- 
ful nation when Rome was still in its infancy, and 
that they had at an early period extended their do- 
minion over the greater part of Italy, from the Alps 
and the plains of Lombardy on the one hand, to 
Vesuvius and the gulf of Sarento on the other. 
These dominions may be divided into 3 great 
districts : Circumpadane Etruria in the N., Etiuria 
Proper in the centre, and Campanian Etruria in 
the S. In each of these districts there were 12 
principal cities or states, who formed a confederacy 
for mutual protection. Through the attacks of the 
Gauls in the N., and of the Sabines, Samnites, and 
Greeks in the S., the Etruscans became confined 
within the limits of Etruria Proper, and continued 
long to flourish in this country'-, after they had dis- 
appeared from the rest of Italy. Of the 12 cities, 
which formed the confederacy in Etruria Proper, 
no list is given bj' the ancients. They were most 
probably Cortona, Arretiom, Cl’usium, Pe. 
RT7SIA, VOEATERRAE, VetULONIa, RuSELLAE, 
Yolsinii, Tarquinii, Valerii, Veii, Caere 
more anciently called Agv’-lla. Each state was in- 
dependent of all the others. The government was 
a close aristocracy, and was strictly confined to the 
family of the Lucimiones, who united in their own 
persons the ecclesiastical as well as the civil func- 
tions. The people were not only rigidly excluded 
from all share in the government, but appear to 
bavc been in a state of vassalage or serfdom. Prom 
the noble and priestly families of the Liicumones a 
supreme magistrate was chosen, who appears to 
have been sometimes elected for life, and to have 
borne the title of king ; but his power was much 
fettered by the noble families. At a later time the 
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kingly dignity w'as abolished, and the government 
entrusted to a senate. A meeting of the confe- 
deracy of the 12 states was held annually in the 
spring, at the temple of Voltumna near Volsinii,—. 
The Etruscans Were a highly civilised people, and 
from them the Romans borrowed many of tbeir 
religious and political institutions. The 3 last 
kings of Rome were undoubtedly Etruscans, and 
they left in the city enduring traces of Etruscan 
power and greatness. The Etruscans paid the 
greatest attention to religion; and their religious 
system was closely interwoven witli all public and 
private affiirs. "The principal deities 'were di- 
vided into 2 classes. The highest class w'ere the 
Shrouded Gods,” 'who did not reveal themselves to 
man, and to wdiom all the other gods w^ere subject. 
The 2nd class consisted of the 12 great gods, 6 
male and 6 female, called by the Romans Dii Con- 
sentes. The}’ formed the council of T/mr. or Tima, 
the Roman Jupiter, and the 2 other most powerthi 
gods of the 12 were Cupra, corresponding to Juno, 
and Menrva or MeneriKt, corresponding to the Ro- 
man Minerva. Besides these 2 classes of gods, 
there wms a great number of other gods, penates 
and lares, to whom worship -was paid. The mode 
i in which the gods were worshipjyed was prescribed 
in certain sacred books, said to have been written 
by Tages. These books contained the Etrusca 
Disciplina,” and gave minute directions respect- 
ing the whole of the ceremonial worsliip. They 
W'ere studied in the schools of tlie Lucumones, 
to which the Romans also were accustomed to 
send some of their noblest youths for instruction ; 
since it was from the Etruscans that tlie Romans 
borrowed most of tbeir arts of diyination. — 
In architecture, statuary, and painting', t1# Etrus- 
cans attained to great eminence. They 'were ac- 
quainted with the nse of the arch at an earlj^ 
period, and they employed it in constructing the 
great cloacae at Home. Their bronze {‘andelabra 
Avere celebrated at Athens even in the time of 
Pericles ; and the beauty of their bronze statues is 
still attested by the She Wolf of tlie Capitol and 
the Orator of the Florence Gallery. The beauti- 
ful vases, 'which have been discovered in such 
numbers in Etruscan tombs, cannot be cited as 
proofs of the excellence of Etruscan workmanship, 
since it is noAV admitted by the most competent 
judges, that these vases were either made in Greece, 
or by Greek artists settled in Italy. — 01' tlie 
private life of the Etruscans 'we have a lively 
picture from the paintings discovered in tlieir 
tombs ; but into this subject our limits forbid us 
to enter. — The later history of Etruria is a struggle 
against the rising pow'er of Rome, to which it was 
finally compelled to yield. xVfter the capture of ^"eii 
by the dictator Camillus, b. c. 396, the Romans ob- 
tained possession of the E. part of Etruria ; and the 
Ciminian forest, instead of the Tiber, now- became 
the boundary of the 2 people. The defeat of the 
Etruscans b}?- Q. Fabius Maximus in 310, was a 
great bloAv to tlieir power. They still eiideavoiu-ed 
to maintain their independence Avith the assistance 
of the Samnites and the Gauls ; but after their de- 
cisive defeat by Cornelius Bolabella in 203, they 
became the subjects of Rome. In .91 they re- 
ceived the Roman franchise. The numerous mili- 
tary colonies established in Etruria liy Sulla and 
Augustus destroyed to a great extent the national 
character of the people, and the country thus be- 
came in course of time completely Romanized. . 
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Suboea (Eu§ 0 ia: Eu§oi6;5s,Ey§o€us,fem.Ew§Ois). 
1 . (A''ep'Gpo7it)^ ihe hivgeBt island of tlie Aegaean 
sea, lying along the coasts of Attica, Boeotia, and 
the S. part of Thessaly, from which countries it is 
separated by the Enhoean sea, called the Enripns 
in its narrowest part. Euboea is about 90 miles 
in length : its extreme breadth is SO miles, but in 
the narrowest part it is only 4 miles across. 
Throughout the length of the island runs a lofty 
range of moimtains, which rise in one part as high 
as 7266 feet above the sea. It contains neverthe- 
less many fertile plains, and was celebrated in an- 
tiquity for the excellence of its pasturage and corn- 
fields." According to the ancients it was once 
united to Boeotia, from which it w'as separated by 
an earthquake. In Homer the inhabitants are 
called Abantes, and are represented as taking part 
in the expedition against Troy. In the N. ofj 
Euboea dwelt the Histiaei, from whom that part i 
of the island was called Histiaea j below these were 1 
the Ellopii, who gave the name of Ellopia to the | 
district, extending as far as Aegae and Cerinthus ; 
and in the S. were the Dryopes. The centre of 
the island was inhabited chiefly by lonians. It was 
in this part of Euboea that the Athenians planted 
the colonies of Chalcis and Ereteia, which were 
the 2 most important cities in the island. After 
the Persian wars Euboea became subject to the 
Athenians, who attached much importance to its 
possession ; and consequently Pericles made great i 
exertions to subdue it, when it revolted in b. c. i 
445. Under the Romans Euboea formed part of ] 
the province of Achaia. — Since Gumae in Italy 
was a colony from Chalcis in Euboea, the adjective 
Euhoiov-^, is used by the poets in reference to the 
former citjn Thus Virgil (Aen, vi. 2) speaks ofj 
Euhoids Cmnaruin om. — 2. A town in the in- i 
terior of Sicil}', founded by Chalcis in Euboea, but ^ 
destroyed at an early period. ] 

Eubulides (Eu^ouAIStjs), of Miletus, a philo- 
sophy of the Megaric school. He was a contem- 1 
porary of Aristotle, against whom he wrote with 
great bitterness; and he is stated to have given De- 
mosthenes instruction in dialectics. He is said to 
have invented the forms of several of the most 
celebrated false and captious syllogisms. 

Eubulus {l.vSovKos), 1. An Athenian, of the 
domus x\naphlystus, a distinguished orator and 
statesman, -was one of the most formidable oppo- 
nents of Demosthenes. It was with him that 
Aeschines served as secretary in the earlier part of 
his life^— “2. An Athenian, son of Euphraiior, of 
the Cettian demus, a distinguished poet of the 
middle comedy, flourished B. c, 376. He wrote 
104 plays, of which there arc extant more than 50 
titles. His plays were chiefly on mythological 
subjects. Several of them contained parodies of 
passages from the tragic poets, and especially from 
Euripides. 

Euclides (^hKXd^'qs), 1. The celebrated ma- 
thematician, who has almost given his own name 
to the science of geometry, in every country in 
which his writings are studied ; but we know 
next to nothing of his private history. The place 
of his birth is uncertain. He lived at Alexandria 
in the time of the first Ptolemy, B. c- 323 — 283, 
and was the founder of the Alexandrian mathe- 
matical school. He -was of the Platonic sect, and 
well read in its doctrines. It was his answer to 
Ptolemy, who asked if geometry could not be made 
easier, that there was no royal road. Of the ntt- 
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merous works attributed io Euclid the follou’ing 
axe still extant: — 1. ':^'roixd.a^ the Ehments^ in 13 
books, with a 14th and idtli added by Hypsicles. 
2 . AeSo^eVa, the Data, containing 100 proposi- 
tions, writh^ a preface b}' Marinus of Naples. 3. 
Eia-ayctyy^ Apgovz/c?;, a Tmiiise on j)fusic ; and 4, 
Kararofi^ KanSvos, the Division of the Scale: one 
of these works, most likely the former, must be 
rejected- 5. the Appearahccs (of the 

heavens). 6 . "Orrz/cd, on Optics; and 7: Karoir- 
rpiKa, on Catoptrics, The only complete edi- 
tion of all the reputed works of Euclid is 
that published at Oxford, 1703, folio, by David 
Gregory, with the title EvkKq'lBov rh 
The Elements and ' the Data were published in 
Greek, Latin, and French, in 3 vols. 4 to. Paris, 
1814 — 16—18, by Peyrard. The most convenient 
edition for scholars of the Greek text of the Ele- 
ments is the one by August, Berol, 1826, 8 vo.-»- 2 , 
-Of Megara, was one of the chief of the disciples of 
Socrates, but before hecoining such, he had studied 
the doctrines, and especiall 3 r the dialectics, of the 
Eleatics. Socrates on one occasion reproved him 
for his fondness for subtle and captious disputes. 
On the death of Socrates (b. c. 3.99), Euclides took 
refuge in Megara, and there established a school 
'ivhich distinguished itself chiefly the cultivation 
of dialectics. The doctrines of tlie Eleatics formed 
the basis of his philosophical system. With these 
he blended the ethical and dialectical principles of 
Socrates. Pie was the author of 6 dialogues, none 
of -which however have come down to us. He 
has frequently been erroneousl}- confounded with 
the mathematician of the same name. The school 
which he founded was called sometimes the Me- 
garic, sometimes the Dialectic or Eristic. 

Eucratides (Eu/cpari5?js), king of Bactria, from 
about B.c. 181 to 161, was one of the most power- 
ful of the Bactrian kings, and made great conquests 
in the N. of India. 

Euctemon, the astronomer. [Meton.] 

Eudamidas {Evdapi^as). I. King of Sparta, 
reigned from e. c. 330 to about 300. He w-as the 
3 ’ounger son of Archidamus III. and succeeded his 
brother Agis III. — 11. King of Sparta, was son 
of Archidamus IV., u’-hom he succeeded, and father 
of Agis IV. 

Eudemus (EuStjuos). 1. Of C 3 -'prus, a Peripa- 
tetic philosopher, to whom Aristotle dedicated the 
dialogue EijBrjpos ^ rrepl which is lost.— 

2. Of Rhodes, also a peripatetic philosopher, and 
one of the most important of Aristotle’s disciples. 
He edited many of Aristotle’s writings ; and one 
of them even bears the name of Eudemus, namely, 
the "Hdiica which work \vas in all pro- 

bability a recension of Aristotle’s lectures edited by 
I Eudemus. [See p. 85, b.] — S. The ph 3 ''sician of 
Li villa, the wife of Drusus Caesar, who assisted 
her and Sejanus in poisoning her husband, a. n. 23, 

Eudocia (EudoAa), 1. Originally called Athe* 
frais, daughter of the sophist Leontius, was dis- 
tinguished for her beauty and attainments. She 
married the emperor Theodosius II., a . d . 421 5 
and on her marriage she embraced Christianit}’-, 
and received at her baptism the name of Eudocia. 
She died at Jerusalem, A. d . 460. She wrote se- 
veral works ; and to her is ascribed by some the 
extant poem Moniero-Cenimes, which is composed 
of verses from Homer, and relates the history of 
the fall and of the redemption of man 63 ^ Jesus 
Christ ; b^t its genuineness is very' doubtful — 2 . 
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Of Macrembolis, wife of* the eraperors Goiistantine 
XI. Dncas and lionianiis IV. Diogenes (a. d. 1059 
■ — 1071), wrote a dictionary of history and mytbo- 
lony, which she called ’I&W, m Bed 

of''Vbhis. It was printed for the first time by 
Villoison, in his J mvZoto C7?*aeca, Venice, 1781. 
The sources from which the work was compiled are 
nearly the same as those nsed by Snidas. 

Eudoses, a people in Germany near the Varini, 
probably in the modern Mccklenhurg, - 

Eudoxus (EiiSo^os). 1. Of Cnidus, son of 
Aeschines, a celebrated astronomer, geometer, phy- 
sician, and legislator, lived about b. c. 366. He 
was a pupil of Archytas and Plato, and also 
went to Egypt, where he studied some time with 
the priests. lie afterwards returned to Athens, 
but it would appear that he must have spent some 
time in his native place, for Strabo says that the 
obseiTatorv’' of Eudorcus at Cnidus was existing in 
bis time. He died at the age of 53, He is said 
to have been the first who taught in Greece the 
motions of the planets ; and he is also stated to 
have made separate spheres for the stars, sun, moon, 
and planets. He wrote various works on astronomj^ 
and geometiy, which are lost ; but the substance 
of his ^aiu6}jL€va is preserved by Aratiis, w'ho turned 
into verse the prose work by Eudoxus with that 
title.*— -2. An Athenian comic poet of the new 
comedy, w’as by birth a Sicilian and tlie son of 
Agathocles— 3. Of Cyzicus, a geographer, w^ho 
■went from his native place to Egypt, and -was em- 
ployed by Ptolemy Evergetes and bis wife Cleo- 
patra, in voyages to India ; but afterwards being 
robbed of all his property by Ptolemy Lathyrus, 
he sailed away down the Red Sea, and at last 
arrived at Gades. He afterwards made attempts 
to circumnavigate Africa in the opposite direction, 
but without success. He lived about b. c. 130. 

Eugamon (Ei/ydjucci^), one of the Cyclic poets, 
■was a native of Cyrene, and lived about b. c. 568. 
His poem (TriX^yopta) was a continuation of the 
Odyssey, and formed the conclusion of the epic 
cycle. It concluded with the death of Ulysses. 

EugauE, a people ■who formerly inhabited Ve- 
netia on the Adriatic sea, and vvere driven towards 
the Alps and the Laciis Benacus by the Heneti 
or Veneti, According to some traditions they 
founded Patavium and Verona, in the neighbour- 
hood of which were the Eiiganei Colles. They 
possessed numerous flocks of sheep, the wool of 
which was celebrated. (Juv. viii. 15.) 

Euhemerus (Eu^juepos), probably a native of 
Messeiie in Sicily, lived at the court of Cassander 
in Macedonia, about B. c. 31 6. Cassander furnished 
him with the means to undertake a voyage of 
discovery. He is said to have sailed down the-Red 
Sea and round the southern coasts of Asia, until 
he came to an island called Panchaea. After his 
return he wrote a w'ork entitled ‘lep^ ^Ayaypa<pf}, 
or a Sacred Ilisior?/^ in 9 books. He gave this 
title to his work, because he pretended to have 
derived his information from ’Apaypa<f>ai, or inscrip- 
tions in temples, which he had discovered in his 
travels, especially in the island of Panchaea. Eu- 
homenis had been trained in the school of the 
Cyrenaics, who were notorious for their scepticism 
in matters connected with the popular religionj 
and the object of his woi‘k was to exclude every 
thing supernatural from the popular’ religion, and 
to dress up the myths as so many plain histories. 
In his work the several gods were represented as 
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having originally been men who had distinguished 
themselves either as ivarriors, or benefactors of 
mankind, and who after their death were wor- 
shipped as gods by the gratefol people. Zeus, for 
example, was i-i king of Crete, who had been a 
great conqueror ; and he asserted that he had seen 
in the temple of Zeus Triphjdius a column with an 
inscription detailing all the exploits of the kings 
Uranus, Cronus, and Zens. The book was written 
in an attractive style, and became very popular, 
and many of the subsequent historians, such as 
Diodorus, adopted his mode of dealing with myths. 
The great popularity of the work is attested by 
the circumstance that Ennius made a Latin trans- 
lation of it. But the pious believers, on the other 
hand, called Euhemenis an atheist. The Chris- 
tian writers often refer to him to prove that the 
pagan mythology was nothing but a heap of fables 
invented by men. ^ 

Eulaeus (EvKaios : 0. T. Ulai : ICaroon% a 
river in Susiana, on the borders of Elymai's, rising 
in Great Media, flowing S. through Mesobatene, 
passing E. of Susa, and, after uniting with the Pa- 
sitigris, falling into the head of the Persian Gulf. 
Some of the ancient geographers make the Eulaeus 
fall into the Clioaspes, and others identify the two 
rivers. 

Eumaeus {Efj,uaios), the faithful swineherd of 
Uh’^sses, was a son of Ctesins, king of the island of 
Syrie ; he had been carried away from his lather’s 
house by a Phoeniciati slave, and Phoenician 
sailors sold him to Laertes, the fatlier of Ulysses. 

Enmeins {Eijp.v^os). 1. Son of Admetus and 
Alcestis, went with 1 1 sliips from Pherae to Troy. 
He was distinguished for his excellent horses, 
which hvad once been under the care of Apollo, and 
with which Eumelus would have gained the prize 
at the funeral games of Patrockis,, if his chariot 
had not been broken. Plis wife was Iphthima, 
daughter of Icarius. — 2. Of Corinth, one of the 
Bacchiadae, an ancient Epic poet, belonged, ac- 
cording to some, to the Epic cycle. His name is 
significant, referring to Ids skill in poetry. Ho 
flourished about B. c. 760. His principal poem 
seems to have been his Chrinthictn Historp. 

Eumenes (Eu/ueVi^s). 1. Of Cardia, served 
as private secretary to Philip and Alexandei’, 
whom he accompanied throughout his expeditioj) 
ill Asijg and who treated him with marked 
confidence and distinction. After the death of 
Alexander (b. c. 323) Eumenes obtained the go- 
vernment of Cappadocia. Paphlagonia, and Pontiis, 
which provinces had never yet been conquered liy 
the Macedonians. Eumenes entered into a close 
alliance with Perdiccas, who subdued tliesc^ pro- 
vinces for him. When Perdiccas marched into 
Egypt against Ptolemy, he committed to Eumenes 
the conduct of the war against Antipater and Cra- 
terus in Asia Minor. Eumenes met with great 
success; he defeated Neoptol emus, who had revolted 
from Perdiccas; and subsequently he again defeated 
the combined armies of Crateriis and Neoptolemus: 
Cratcrus himself fell, and Neoptolemus was slain 
by Eumenes witii his own hand, after a deadly 
struggle in the presence of the 2 armies. Meantime 
the death of Perdiccas in Egypt changed the aspect 
of alfiiirs. Antigonus now employed the whole 
force of the Macedonian array to crush Eumenes. 
The struggle was carried on for some years (320 — 
316). It was conducted by Eumenes with con- 
summate skill; and notwithstanding the numerical 
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inferiority of Ms forces, he xaamtained Ms ground 
against his enemies, till he was surrendered by 
the Argyraspids to Antigonus, by -whom be -was 
put to "death, 316. He was 45 years old at 
the time of bis death. Of bis ability, both as a 
general and a statesman,, no doubt can be enter- 
tained ; and it is probable that be -would haA’-e 
attained a far more important position among the ; 
successors of Alexander, bad it not been for the 
accidental disadvantage of bis birth. But as a 
Greek of Cardia, and not a native Macedonian, be 
was constantly looked upon with dislike both bj’" 
bis opponents and companions in arms. •— 2. I. 
King of Peegamus, reigned b. c. 263—241 ; and 
was the successor of bis uncle Phiietaerus. He 
obtained a victory near Sardis over Antiocbus 
Soter, and thus established bis dominion over the 
provinces in the neighbourhood of bis capital.— 3. 
II. King of Pergamxjs, reigned b. c. 137 — 159; 
and was the son and successor of Attalus I. He 
inherited from his predecessor the friendship and 
alliance of the Romans, Avhicb be took the utmost 
pains to cultivate. He supported the Romans in 
their war against Antiocbus ; and after the con- 
quest of the latter (190) be received from the 
senate Mysia, Lydia, both Pbrygias, and Lycaonia, 
as well as Lysimachia, and the Thracian Chersonese. 
By this means he was at once raised from a state 
of comparative insignificance to be the sovereign of 
a powerful monarchy. Subsequently be was in- 
volved in war with Pharnaces, king of Pontus, and 
Prusias, king of Bitbynia, but both wars were 
brought to a close by the interposition of the 
Romans. At a later period Eumenes was regarded 
with suspicion by the Roman senate, because he 
Avas suspected of haAung corresponded secretly Avith 
Perseus, king of Macedonia, during the war of the 
latter Avitb the Romans. Eumenes assiduously cul- 
tivated all the arts of peace : Pergamus became 
under his rule a great and flourishing city, Avhich ' 
he adorned with splendid buildings, and in which 
be founded that celebrated library Avbicb rose to be 
a riwal CA’en to that of Alexandi’ia. 

Eumenia (Ev^eVera or Evix^via : IslieUi)^ a i 
city of Great Phrygia, on the riA’crs Glaiicus and 
Cludrus, N. of the Maeander, named by Attalus 
II. after his brother and predecessor Eumenes II. 
There are indications Avhich seem to connect the 
time of its foundation AAdth that of the destruction 
of Corinth- 

Eumenides {Evixevid€s\ also called Erinyes, 
not Eriiinyes (Epivves, "Epiyvs), and by the 
Romans Euriae or Birae, the Avenging Deities, 
were originally only a personification of curses pro- 
nounced upon a criminal. The name Erinys is 
the more ancient one ; its etymology is uncertain, 
but the Greeks derived it from ipiyu or ipewdia^ 
I bunt up or persecute, or from the Arcadian 
€pi)/u£t), I am angry ; so that the Erinyes Avere 
either the angry goddesses, or the goddesses Avbo 
bunt up or search after the criminal. The name 
Eumcnides, Avhich signifies ‘‘the well-meaning,’* 
or “ soothed goddesses,” is a mere euphemism, be- 
cause people dreaded to call these fearful goddesses 
by their real name. It Avas said to have been first 
given them after the acquittal of Orestes by the 
Areopagus, when the anger of the Erinyes bad be- 
come soothed. It was by a similar euphemism 
that at Athens the Erinyes were called crepyai 
or the A’enerable goddesses. — Plomer sometimes 
mentions an Erinys^ hut more frequently Ehinye$ 
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in the plural. He represents them as inhabitants 
of Erebos, Avhere they remain quiet until some 
curse^ pronounced upon a criminal calls them into 
activity. The crimes Avhicb they punish are dis- 
obedience toAvards parents, Auolation of the respeeff 
due to old age, perjuiy, murder, violation of the law 
of hospitality, and improper conduct tOAvards sup- 
pliants. They took away from men all peace of 
mind, and led them into misery and misfortune. 
Hesiod says that they Avere the daughters of Ge, 
and sprung from the drops of blood that fell upon 
her from the body of Uranus. Aeschylus calls 
them the daughters of Night ; and Sophocles of 
Darkness and Ge. In the Greek tragedians neither 
the names nor the number of the Erinyes are men- 
tioned. Aeschylus describes them as divinities 
more ancient than the Olympian gods, dwelling in 
the deep darkness of Tartarus, dreaded by gods 
and men ; Avitb bodies all black, serpents tAvined 
in their hair, and blood dripping from their eyes. 
Euripides and other later poets describe them as 
winged. With later AATiters their number is usually 
limited to 3, and their names are Tisipbbne, Alecto, 
and Megaera. They gradually assumed the cha- 
racter of goddesses who punished men after death, 
and they seldom appeared upon earth. The sacri- 
fices offered to them consisted of black sheep and 
nephalia, i. a drink of honey mixed with water. 
They were worshipped at Athens, where they had 
a sanctuary and a grotto near the Areopagus : their 
statues, however, had nothing formidable, and a 
festival Eiimenidea was there celebrated in their 
honour. Another sanctuary, with a grove which, 
no one Avas allowed to enter, existed at Colorms. 

Etuneiiitis, a Roman rhetorician of Augusto- 
dunum (Azdim) in Gaul, held a high office under 
Constantins Chlorus. He is the author of 4 orations 
in the “ Panegyrici Voteres,” namely: I, Oraiio 
pro ijislaurandis scholis, a lecture delhmred on the 
re- establishment by Constantins Chlorus of the 
school at Alltun, a. n. 296 or 297. 2. Panegyriem 
Constantio Caesari dicius, delivered 296 or 297. 3. 
Panegyricus Consianimo Azigiisto dicUis^ delivered 
310. 4. Gratiarum aciio ConstanUno Angusio Elct- 

'vzensiuzn nomine^ delivered 331. 

EuinolpTis (E^^uoAttos), that is “ the good 
singer,” a Thracian bard, usually represented as a 
son of Poseidon and Chione, the daughter of Boreas. 
As soon as he Avas born, he Avas thrown into the 
sea by his mother, Avho was anxious to conceal her 
shame, but was preserved by his father Poseidon, 
who had him educated in Ethiopia by his daughter 
Benthesicyma. When he had grown up, he married 
a daughter of Benthesicyma; hut as he made an 
attempt upon the chastity of his wife’s sister, ho 
was expelled together with his son Ismarus. They 
went to the Thracian king Tegj'rius, who gave his 
daughter in marriage to Ismarus; but as Eiimolpus 
, drew upon himself the suspicion of Tegyrius, he 
: Avas again obliged to take to flight, and came to 
Eleusis in Attica, where he fonned a friendship 
with the Eleusinians. After the death of his son 
Ismarus, he returned to Thrace at the request of 
Tegyrius. The Eleusinians, who were ijivoived in 
a war with Athens, called Eumolpiis to their assist- 
ance. Eumolpus came Avith a numerous band of 
Thracians, but he was slain by Erechtheus. Eu- 
molpus was regarded as the founder of the Eleusinian 
mpteries, and as the first priest of Demeter and 
Dionysus. He was succeeded in the priestly office 
by Ms son Ceryx (who was, according to some 
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accounts, tlie sou of Hermes), and liis teily, tke 
Eumolpidae^ coatmiied tiil the latest times the 
priests of Demoter at Eleusis. — The legends con- 
nected Eiimolpus with Hercules, Avhoia he^ is said 
to have instructed in music, or initiated into the 
mysteries. There were so many different traditions 
about Etunolpiis that some of the ancients supposed 
that there were 2 or 3 persons of that name,* 
Eunapms (EwdTiDs), a Greek sophist, was bom 
at Sardis A. n. 347, and lived and taught at Athens 
as late as the reign of Theodosius II. He wrote, 
L Lives of Sophists {Bioi <pLKo(r6ip(av koI (rc<pi(Tr^v)^ 
still extant, containing 23 biographies of sophists, 
most of whom were contemporaries of Eunapius, 
or had lived shortly before him. Though the^ 
biographies are extremely brief, and the style is 
intolerably inflated, yet they supply us with im- 
portant inforn'.ation respecting a period, on w'hich 
we have no other information. Eunapius was an 
enthusiastic admirer of the philosophy of the New 
Platonists, and a bitter enemy of Christianity. 
Edited by Boissonade, Amsterdam, 1822. 2. A 
continuation of tbe historj’- of Hexippus (Mera 
Ai^iTTToif la'ropta)^ in 14 books, began with 

A. D. 270, and went down to 404. Of this work 
we have only extracts, which are published along 
with Bexippug. [Dexippus.] 

Exmeus {Eijprios or a son of Jason and 

Hypsipyle in LcinnoSj supplied the Greeks with 
wine during their war against Troy, He purchased 
Lycaon of Patrocliis for a silver um. 

'Eunomia. [Horae.] 

Eunomus (Evpopos), king of Sparta, is described 
by some as the father of Lyeiirgus and Folydectes. 
Herodotus, on the contrary, places him in his list 
after Folydectes. In all probability, the name was 
invented with reference to the Lycurgean Ewopla^ 
and Eunomus, if not wholly rejected, must be 
identified with Folydectes. i 

Euaxts (EtJwus), a Sicilian slave, and a native I 
of Apamea in Syria, was the leader of the Sicilian i 
slaves in the servile war. He first attracted atten- 1 
tion by pretending to the gift of prophecy, and by j 
interpreting dreams ; to the effect of which he | 
added by appearing to breathe fiames from his j 
mouth and other similar juggleries. He was pro- | 
claimed king, and soon collected formidable foi’cea, 
with which he defeated several Bpman armies. 
The insurrection now became go fonnidable that 
for 3 successive years (b. c. 134—132) 3 consuls 
were sent against the insurgents, and it was not 
till the 3rd year (132) that the revolt was finally 
put down by the consul Rupilius. Eunus was taken 
prisoner, and died in prison at Morgantia, of the 
disease called. 7norhiis pedieitlaris, 

Eiipalium or Eupolmm {Evirdhtov, EM\wv : 
EvTcaktevsX a town of the Locri Ozolae, N. of Nan- 
pactus .^subsequently included in Aetolia Epictetus. 

Eupator (EuTrdrwp), a surname assumed by 
many of the kings in Asia after the time of Alex- 
ander the^ Great. See AnTIOCHUS, MiTHRIXliATES. 

Enpatoriran or Eupatoria (EujraTdpw, EdTra- 
Topfa) a town in the Chersonesus Taurica, founded 
by Mithjidates Eupator, and named after him, 
Euphaes (Ev(pd7}s% kmg of the Messenians, fell 
in battle against the Spartans in the first hlessenian 
war. He was succeeded by Aristodjeiuus, 
Euphemus (E^rjpos), son of Foseidon by 
Europe, the daughter of Tityus, or by Mecioniee or 
Oris, a daiLgliter of Orion or Eurotas. According 
£0 one account he was an inhabitant of Fanopeus 
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on the Cephissus in Fhocis, and according to 
another of Hyria in Boeotia, and afterwards lived 
at Taenarus. He was married to Laonome, the 
sister of Hercules ; he was one of the Calydoniaii 
hunters, and the helmsman of The vessel of the 
Argonauts, and, by a power which his father had 
granted to him, he could walk on the sea just as 
on firm ground. He is mentioned also as the 
ancestor of Battus, the founder of Gyrene. 

EuphorbiLS {Ev(l>op€os). 1. Son of Panthous, one 
of the bravest of the Trojans, was slain b}'- Mene- 
laus, who subsequently dedicated the shield of 
Euphorbus in the temple of Hera, near Mycenae. 
Pythagoras asserted that he had once been the 
Trojiin Euphorbus, and in proof of his assertion 
took down at first sight the shield of Eupliorhus 
from the temple of Hera (elipeo Trojana rejhv iem- 
pora iestaktSy Hor. CarmA* 28. 11 ).«*-“ 2. Physician 
of Juba II., king of Mauretania, about the end of 
the first century B. c., and brother to Antonius 
Musa, the physician to Augustus. 

Euphorion (Ew^Jo/aW). 1. Father of the poet 
Aeschylus. ->-2. Son of Aeschylus, and himself a 
tragic poet.— <3. Of Chalcis in Euboea, an eminent 
grammarian and poet, son of Polymnetus, was bom 
about B. c, 274. He became the librarian of 
Antiochus the Great, 221, and died in Syria, 
either at Apamea, or at Antioch. The following 
were the most important of the poems of Euphorion 
in heroic verse : — 1. 'Hertodoy, probably an agri- 
cultural poem. 2i. Mov[^07rta, so called from an old 
name of Attica, the legends of which country seem 
to have been the chief subject of the poem. 3. 
XiAiddsy, a poem written against certain persons, 
who had defrauded Euphorion of money which lie 
had entrusted to their care. It probably derived 
its title from each of its books consisting of 1 000 
verses. He also wrote epigmms, which were imi- 
tated by many of the Latin poets, and also by the 
emperor Tiberius, with whom he was a great fa- 
vourite. Euphorion likewise wrote many historical 
and grammatical works. All his works are lost, 
hut the fragments are collected by Meineke, in his 
Analecta Alemndrina, Berol. 1843. 

EupliraEor {Ev^pdveep)^ a diatinguislied statuary 
and painter, was a native of the Corinthian isthmus, 
but practised his art at Athens. He flourished 
about B. c. 336. His most celebrated statue was a 
Paris, which expressed alike the judge of the god- 
desses, the lover of Helen, and the slayer of Achil- 
les ; the very beautiful sitting figure of Paris, in 
marble, in the Museo Pio-Clementino is, no doubt, 
a copy of this work. His best paintings were pre- 
served in a porch in the Ceraniicus at Athens. On 
the one side were the 12 gods; and on the oppo- 
site wall, Theseus, with Democracy and Demos. 
— Euphranor also wrote works on proportion and 
on colours (de Symmeiria ct Ooloribus), tbe two 
points in which his own excellence seems chiefly 
' to have consisted. Pliny sa^’s that he was the 
•first who properly expressed tlie dignity of heroes, 
by the proportions he gave to their statues. He 
made the bodies somewhat more slender, and 
the heads and limbs larger. 

Euphrates (Edcppdrris), an eminent Stoic philo- 
sopher, was a native of Tyre, or, according to 
others, of Byzantium. He was an intimate friend 
of the younger Pliny. In bis old age he became 
tired of life, and asked and obtained from Hadrian 
permission to put an end to himself by poison- 
Suphrates {EvfpdrTjs ; O. T, Phrat : EkFrai)^ 
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a great rher of W. Asia, forming the boundary of 
Upper and Lower Asia, consists, in its upper course, 
of 2 branches, both of which rise in the mountains 
of Armenia. The N. branch {Kam-Sm)y which 
is the true Euphrates, rises in the mountain above 
Mrzerotmi (the M. Abus or Capotes of the ancients) 
and fitnvs W. and S.W. to a little above lat, 
and E. of long. 39 where it breaks tlirough the 
chain of the Anti-Taurus, and, after receiving the 
S. hranch {Moumd-Chai)^ as the ancients called 
it, the Arsanms, it hrefiks through the main chain 
of the Taurus between Melitene and Samosata, and 
then flows in a general S. direction, till it reaches 
lat. 36*^, whence it flows in a general S.E. direc- 
tion, till it approaches the Tigris opposite to Se- 
leucia, where the distance between the 2 rivers 
was reckoned at only 200 stadia. Then it flows 
through the plain of Babylonia, at first receding 
further from the Tigris, and afterwards approaching 
it again, till it joins it about flO miles above the 
mouth of the Persian Gulf, having already had its 
waters much diminished by numerous canals, which 
irrigated the country in ancient times, but the neg- 
lect of which at present has converted much of the 
once fertile district watered by the Euphrates into a 
marshy desert. The 'whole length of the Euphrates 
is between 500 and 600 miles. In its upper course, 
before reaching the Taurus, its N. bi*anch and a 
part of the united stream divided Armenia Major 
from Colchis and Armenia Minor, and its lower 
course divided Mesopotamia from Syria. Its chief 
tributary, besides the Arsanias, was the 

EupiirorL (E'^<ppuv)^ an Athenian poet of the 
new comedy, whose plays, however, partook 
largely of the character of the middle comedy. 

Euphrosyne, one of the Charites or Graces. 
[CHAitm.] 

Enpolis (EtfffoXis), son of Sosipolis, an Athenian 
poet of the old comedy, and one of the 3 wdio are 
distinguished by Horace, in his ■w'oli-kuown line, 
‘‘ Eupolis, atque Cratinus, Aristophancsqiie poefae,” 
above all the . . . alii quorum prisca comoedia 
vironim est.” He vras horn about b. c. 446, and 
is said to have exhibited his first drama in his 1 7th 
year, 429, two years before Aristophanes. The 
date of his death is uncertain. The common story 
■was, that Alcibiades, when sailing to Sicily (415), 
threw Eupolis into the sea, in revenge for an attack 
which he had made upon him in his Bawrat ; but this 
cannot be true, as we know tliat Eupolis produced 
plays after the Sicilian expedition. He probably 
died in 411. The chief characteristic of the poetry 
of Eupolis seems to have been the liveliness of his 
fancy, and the power which he possessed of impart- 
ing its images to the • audience. In elegance he is 
said to have even surpassed Aristopdianes, while in 
hitter jesting and personal abuse he emulated Cra- 
tinus- Among the objects of his satire was Socrates, 
on whom he made a bitter, though less elaborate 
attack than that in the Clouds of Aristophanes. 
The dead were not exempt from his abuse, for 
there are still extant some lines of his, in which 
Cimon is most unmercifully treated. — A close re- 
lation subsisted between Eupolis and Aristophanes, , 
not only as rivals, but as imitators of each other, i 
Cratinus attacked Aristophanes for borrowing from i 
Eupolis, and Kiipolis in his Bdn-rai mxide the same 
charge, especially with reference to the Km^his. 
The Scholiasts specify the last Parabasis of the 
Kmghis as borrov/cd from Eupolis. On the other 
hand, Aristophanes, in the second (or third) edition 
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of the Clouds^ retorts upon Eupolis the charge of 
imitating the Knights in his Muricas^ and taunts 
him with tlm further indignity of jesting on his 
rival’s baldness. 

Eupompus (Euxoa-ffos), of Sicyon, a distin- 
guished Greek painter, was the contemporary of 
: Zeuxis, Parrhasius, and Tiinanthes, and the in- 
! stmetor of Pampliilus, the master of Apc-lles. The 
i fame of Eupompus led to the creation of a 3rd 
school of Greek art, the Sicyonian, at the head of 
which he was placed. 

Euripides (EvpiTrfSTjs). 1. The distinguished 
tragic poet, was the son of Mnesarchiis and Clito, 
and is said to have been born at Salamis, B. c. 
480, on the very day that the Greeks defeated the 
Persians off that island, whither his parents had 
fled jhom Athens on the invasion of Xerxes. Some 
writers relate that his parents were in mean circum- 
stances, and his mother is represented by Aristo- 
phanes as a herb- seller, and not a very honest one 
either; but much weight cannot he accorded to 
these statements. It is more probable that his 
; family was respectable. We are told that the poet, 
•vrhen a boy, was cup-bearer to a chorus of noble 
Athenians at the Thargelian festival, — mi oSlce for 
which nobility of blood was requisite. We knoiv 
also that he was taught rhetoric by Prodiciis, who 
was certainly not moderate in his terms for in- 
struction, and %vho was in the habit of seeking his 
pupils among youths of high rank. It is said that 
the future distinction of Euripides was predicted 
by an oracle, promising that he should be crowned 
with sacred garlands,” in consequence of which 
his father had him trained to gymnastic exercises ; 
and we learn that, while yet a boy, he won the 
prize at the Eleussnian and Thesean contests, and 
offered himself, when 17 years old, as a candidate 
at the Olympic games, hut -was not admitted be- 
cause of some doubt about his age. But he soon 
abandoned gymnastic pursuits, and studied the art 
of painting, not, as we learn, without success. To 
philosophy and literature he devoted himself with 
much interest and energy, studying physics under 
Anaxagoras, and rhetoric, as we have already seen, 
under Prodicus. He lived on intimate terms with 
Socrates, and traces of the teaching of Anaxagoras 
have been remarked in many passages of his plays. 
He is said to have written a tragedy at the age of 
13 ; but the first play, which was exhibited in bis 
own name, was the Peliadcsy when he wns 25 
years of age (e. c. 455). In 441 he gained for the 
iirst time the first prize, and he continued to ex- 
hibit plays until 408, the date of the Orestes, 
Soon after this he left Athens for the court of 
Archelaiis, king of Macedonia, his reasons for which ‘ 
step can only be matter of conjecture. Traditionary- 
scandal has ascribed it to his disgust at the intrigue 
of his wife with Cephisophon, and the ridicule 
which was showered upon him in consequence by 
the comic poets. But the whole story has been re- 
futed by modern writers. Other causes more pro- 
bably led him to accept an invitation from Arche- 
laiis, at whose court the highest honours awaited 
him. The attacks of Aristophanes and others had 
probably not been without their effect ; and he 
must have been aware that his philosophical tenets 
were regarded with considerable suspicion. He 
died in Macedonia in 406, at the age of 75. Most 
testimonies agree in stating that he wuis torn in 
pieces by the king’s dogs, which, according to 
-refe set upon him through envy hy Arrhi- 
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daeiis and Cratenas, two rival poets. The regret 
of Sophocles for his death is said to have been so 
great, that at the representation of his next play he 
made liis actors appear uncrowned. The accounts 
which -we hnd in some WTiters of the profligacy of 
Euripides are mere idle scandal, and scarcely 
worthy of serious refutation. Nor does there appear 
to he any better foundation for that other charge 
which has been brought against him, of hatred to 
the female sex. This is said to have been occa- 
sioned by the infidelity of his wife ; but, as has 
been already remarked, this tale does not deserve 
credit. He was a man of a serious and austere 
temper : and it -was in consequence of this that the 
charge probably originated. It is certain that the 
poet who drew such characters as Antigone, IpM- j 
genia, and, above all, Alcestis, was not blind to 
the gentleness, the strong affection, the self-aban- 
doning devotedness of women. With respect to 
the world and the Deit}^, he seems to have adopted 
the doctrines of Anaxagoras, not unmixed appa- 
rently with pantheistic views. [Anaxagoras.] 
To class him with atheists, as some have done, is 
imdoubtedly unjust. At the same time, it must 
be confessed that we look in vain in his plays for 
the high faith of Aeschylus j nor can we fail to 
admit that the pupil of Anaxagoras could not sym- 
pathise with the popular religious system around 
him, nor throw himself cordially into it. He fre- 
qiientlj!" altered in the most arbitrary manner the 
ancient legends. Thus, in the Orestes, Menelaiis 
comes before us as a selfish coward, and Helen as a 
worthless wanton ; in the Helena, the notion of 
Stesichorus is adopted, that the heroine was never 
carried to Troy at all, and that it was a mere 
of her for which the Greeks and Trojans 
fought ; Andromache, the widow of Hector and 
slave of Neoptolemus, seems almost to forget the 
past in her quarrel with Hermione and the perils of 
her present situation ; and Electra, married by the 
policy of Aegisthus to a peasant, scolds her hus- 
band for inviting guests to dine without regard to 
the ill-prepared state of the larder. In short, with 
Euripides tragedy is brought down into the sphere 
of every-day life ; men are represented, according 
to the remark of Aristotle, not as they ought to be, 
but as they are ; under the names of the ancient 
heroes, the characters of his own time are set before 
us ; it is not Medea, or Iphigenia, or Alcestis 
that is speaking, but abstractedly a mother, a 
daughter, or a wife. All this, indeed, gave fuller 
scope, perhaps, for the exhibition of passion and for 
those scenes of tenderness and pathos in which Euri- 
pides especially excelled ; and it will serve also to 
account in great measure for the preference given to 
his plays by the practical Socrates, who is said to 
have never entered the theatre unless when they 
ivere acted, as well as for the admiration felt for 
him by Menander and Philemon, and other poets 
of the new comedy. The most serious defects in 
his tragedies, artistically speaking, are : his con- 
stant employment of the “ Deus ex raachina ; ” 
the disconnexion of his choral odes from the sub- 
ject of the play ; the extremely awkward and for- 
mal character of his prologues ; and the frequent 
introduction of frigid yvoofxai and of philosophical 
disquisitions, making Medea talk like a sophist, 
and Hecuba like a free thinker, and aiming rather 
at suhtilty than simplicity. On the same prin- 
ciples on which he brought his subjects and cha- 
racters to the level of common life, he adopted 
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also in his style the every-day mode of speaking. 
According to some accounts, he wrote, in, all, 75 
plays ; according to others, £)2, Of these, I d are 
extant, if we omit the Tlhesns^ which is proijably 
spurious. A list is subjoined of the extant plays 
of Euripides, with their dates, ascertained or pro- 
bable: — Alcestis, B. c. 438. This play was brought 
out as the last of a tetralogy, and stood therefore 
in the place of a satyric drama, to -whicli indeed it 
bears, in some parts, great similarity, particularly 
in the representation of liercules in his cups. 
Medea, 431. Hippohjtiis Corom/er, 428, gained 
the first nrize. Hecuha, exhibited before 4*23. 
Beraclidae, about 421. SuppUces, about 42 i . Im, 
of uncertain date. Hercules Furefis, of uncertain 
date. Andromache, about 420—417. Troades, 
415. Electra, about 415 — 413. Helena, 412. 
Iphigenia at Tauri of uncertain date. Orestes, 408. 
PhoeJiissae, of uncertain date. Bacchae: this play 
I was apparently written for representation at Mace- 
donia, and therefore at a very late period of the 
life of Euripides. Iphigenia at Azdis : this play, 
together with the Bacchae and the Alcmaeim, was 
brought out at Athens, after the poet’s death, by 
the younger Euripides. Cgdops, of uncertain date : 
it is interesting as the only extant specimen of the 
Greek satyric drama. Besides the plays, there 
are extant 5 letters, purporting to have been writ- 
ten by Euripides, but they are spurious. — Editions. 
By Musgrave, Oxford, 1778 ; by Beck, Leipzig, 
1778 — 88 ; by Matthiae, Leipzig, 1813 — 29 ; and 
a variorum edition, Glasgow, 1821. Of separate 
plays there have been many editions, <?. g. by Por- 
son, Elmsley, Valckenaer, Monk, Pfliigk, and Her- 
mann.— 2. The youngest of the 3 sons of the 
above. After the death of his father he brought 
out 3 of his plays at the great Dionysia, viz. the 
Alcmaeon (no longer extant), the Iphigenia at Azt- 
lis, and the Bacchae. 

Euripus (E^giTTos), any part of the sea where 
the ebb and flow of the tide were remarkably vio- 
lent, is the name especially of the narrow strait 
which separates Euboea from Boeotia,in which the 
ancients asserted that the sea ebbed and flowed 7 
times in the day. The extraordinary tides of the 
Euripus have been noticed by modem observers : 
the vvater sometimes runs as much as 8 miles an 
hour. At Chalcis there was a bridge over the 
Euripus, uniting Euboea with the mainland. 

Euromus : JaUys), a small towm of 

Caria, at the foot of Mt. Grion (a ridge parallel to 
Mt. Latmus), in the conventiis jiiridicus of Ala- 
banda. It lay 8 English miles N.W. of Mylasa. 

Europa (EvpdTrTj), according to the Iliad (xiv. 
321), a daughter of Phoenix, but according to the 
common tradition a daughter of the Phoenician 
king Agenor. Her sm-passing beauty charmed 
Zeus, who assumed the form of a hull and mingled 
with the herd as Europa and her maidens were 
sporting on the sea-shore. Encouraged by tbe 
tameness of the animal, Europa ventured to moun- 
his back ; whereupon Zeus rushed into the sea, and 
swam with her in safety to Crete- Here she be- 
came by Zeus the mother of Minos, Bhadaman- 
thus, and Sarpedon. She afterwards married 
Asterion, king of Crete, who brought up the chil- 
dren whom she had had by tbe king of tbe gods. 

Europa (EJgc^TTT?), one of the 3 divisions of tbe 
ancient world. The name is not found in tbe Iliad 
and Odyssey, and first occurs in the Homeric 
Hynm to Apollo (251), but even there it does not 
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Temple of Athena Polias. 

Pandroseinn, divided into 
f Pandroseum proper. 

1 Ceeropinm. 

I A. Eastern portico : on trance to the tem- 
ple of Athena Polias. 

; B. Temple of Athena Polias, 

I a. Altar of Zeus Ilypatos. 

&. c*. ch Altars of Poseidon-Erech- 
theus, of Bates, and of Hephaes- 
tus. 

e. Palladium. 

/. r/. Statue of Hermes. Chair of 
Daedalus. 

7i. Golden Lamp of Callimachus. 

C. Northern portico : entrance to the 

Pandroseum. 
i. The salt well. 

k. Opening in the pavement, by 
which the traces of Poseidon’s 
trident might be seen. 

D. Pronaos of the Pandroseum, serving 

also as an entrance to the Cecro- 
'pium. ■ 

l. rn. Altars, of which one was de- 

i dicated to Hallo. 

E. Celia of Pandrosus. 

n. Statue of Pandrosus. 

o. The olive tree. 

Altar of Zeus Ilyrceus. 

F. Southern portico : the Cecropium. 

G. Passage on the level of the Pandro- 

seum, leading to the souterrains of 
the building. 

H. Passage of communication by means 

of the steps I. between the temples 
of Polias and Pandrosus. 

K. Steps leading down to the Temenos. 

L. Temenos or sacred enclosure of the 

biiUding. 


One of the Caryatides sup- 
porting the southern por- 
tico of the Erechtheum. 


Ground Plan of the Erechtheum. (i'or a description of 
the building, see Diet, of Geog. Vol. I, pp. 275—280.) 
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ijidicate the continent, but simply the mainland of 
Hellas proper, in opposition to Peloponnesus and 
the neighbouring islands. Herodotus is the first 
witer who uses it in the sense of one of the divi- 
sions of the* world. The origin of the name is 
doubtful ; but the most probable of the numerous 
conjectures is that which supposes that the Asiatic 
Greeks called itEuropa (from evph, “broad,” and 
the root oV, “ to see”), from the wide extent of its 
coast. Most of the ancients supposed the name to 
be derived from Europa, the daughter of Agenor. 
The boundaries of Europe on the E. differed at 
various periods. In earlier times the river Pliasis 
was usually supposed to he its boundary, and some- 
times ev£m the Araxes and the Caspian sea ; but 
at a later period the river Tanais and the Palus 
Maeotis were usually regarded as the boundaries 
between Asia and Europe. The N. of Europe was 
little known to the ancients, but it was generally 
believed, at least in later times, that it was bounded 
on the N. by the Ocean. 

Europus. [Titaeesius.] 

Eurdpus (EC/pwTToy). 1. A city of Caria, after- 
wards named Idrias.— 2. (Yerabolus^ or Kuldt-el~ 
Nejin'}\ a city in the district of Cyrrhestice in 
Syria, on the W. bank of the Euphrates, a few 
miles S. of Zeugma ; called after the town of the 
same name in Macedonia. — 3. Europus was the 
earlier name of Dura Nicanoris in Mesopotamia ; 
and (4:) it was also given by Seleucus Nicator 
to Rhagae in Media. [Arsacia.] 

Exirotas (Eupcbras). 1. {Basilipotamo)^ the 
chief river in Laconia, but not navigable, rises in 
Mt. Boreum in Arcadia, then disappears under the 
eartli, rises again near Sciritis, and flows S. wards, 
passing Sparta on the E., through a narrow and 
fruitful valley, into the Laconian gulf. — '2. See 
Titaresius. 

Euryalus (EvpvciXos), 1. Sonof Mecisteus,one 
of the Argonauts, and of the Epigoni, accompanied 
Diomedes to Troy, where he slew several Trojans. 
— 2. One of the suitors of Kippodmnia. 

Euryanassa. [Pelops.] 

Euryhates (EvpvSdrris). 1, Called Erihotes by 
Latin writers, son of Teleon, and one of the Argo- 
nauts.— «2. The herald of Ulysses, whom he fol- 
lowed to Troy. 

Eurybatus (EvpiSaros), an Ephesian, whom 
Croesus sent with a large sum of money to the 
Peloponnesus to hire mercenaries for him in his 
war with Cyrus. He, however, went over to Cy- 
rus, and betrayed the whole matter to him. In 
consequence of this treachery, his name passed into 
a proverb amongst the Greeks. 

Eurybia (Eupu^la), daughter of Pontus and Ge, 
mother by Crius of Astraeus, Pallas, and Perses. 

Eurybaades, [Themistocles.] 

Euryclea (BvpmKma)^ daughter of Ops, was 
purchased by Laertes and broiight up Telemachus. 
When Ulysses returned home, she recognised him 
by a scar, and afterwards faithfully assisted him 
against the suitors. 

Eurydic© (EvpvBtKij). 1. Wife of Orpheus 
[Orpheus.]. — 2. An Illyrian princess, wife of 
Amyntas IL, king of Macedonia, and mother of 
the famous Philip.— 3. An Illyrian, wife of Philip 
of Macedon, and mother of Cynane or Cynna.— 4. 
Daughter of Amyntas, son of Perdiccas III., king 
of Macedonia, and Cynane, daughter of Philip. 
After the death of her mother in Asia [Cynane], 
Perdiccas gave her in marriage to the king Arrhi- 
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daeus. She was a woman of a masculine spirit, 
and entirely ruled her weak husband- On her re- 
turn to Europe wdth her husband^, she became in- 
volved in war with Poly sperchon and Olympias, hut 
she was defeated in battle, taken prisoner, and com- 
pelled by Olympias to put an end to her life, b.c. 31 7- 
— 6. Daughter of Antipater, and wife of Ptolemy 
the son of Lagus. She was the mother of 3 sons, 
viz. Ptolemy ^ Ceraumis, Meleager, and a third 
(whose name is not mentioned) ; and of 2 daugh- 
ters, Ptolemais, afterwards married to Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, and Lysandra, the wife of Agatliocles, 
son of Lysiraachus. —6. An Athenian, of a family 
descended from the great Miltiades. She was first 
married to Ophelias, the conqueror of Gyrene, and 
after his death returned to Athens, where she mar- 
ried Demetrius Poliorcetes, on occasion of his first 
visit to that city. 

^Eurylbchtis (EvpuXoxos), 1. Companion of 
Ulysses in his wanderings, was the only one that 
escaped from the house of Circe, when his friends 
were metamorphosed into swine. Another per- 
sonage of the same name is mentioned among the 
sons of Aegyptus. —2. A Spartan commander, in 
the Peloponnesian %var, b. a 426, defeated and 
slain by Demosthenes at Olpae. 

I EuiymMon (Eupv^aeSiwv). . 1. One of the Ca- 
: bii’i, son of Hephaestus and Cabiro, and brother of 
Alcon.— 2. An attendant of Nestor. — 3. Son of 
' Ptolemaeus, and charioteer of Agamemnon. — 4. 
Son of Thiicles, an Athenian general in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. He was one of the commanders in 
the e.xpedition to Corcyra, b. c. 428, and also in 
the expedition to Sicily, 425. In 414, he wiis ap- 
pointed, in conjunction with Demosthenes, to the 
command of the second Syracusan amiamcnt, and 
fell in the first of the two sea-fights in the harbour 
ofSymcuse. 

lExis^fmMon (Ei5pvpitc»}v : Kapri-Su-X a small 
river in Pamphylia, navigable as far up as the city 
of Aspendus, through which it flowed ; celebrated 
for the victory which Cimon gained over the Per- 
sians on its banks (b. c. 469). 

Eur;^enae (Eupy/ievat), a town in Magnesia 
in Thessaly, E. of Ossa. 

Eur;^onie (EupuroV*)?). 1. Daughter of Ocea- 
nus. When Hephaestus was expelled by Hera 
from Olympus. Eurynome and Thetis received liim 
in the bosom of the sea. Before the time of Cro- 
nos and Rhea, Euiynome and Ophion had ruled in 
Olympus over the Titans, — 2. A surname of 
Artemis at Phigalca in Arcadia, where she was 
represented half woman and half fish. 

Euryphon (Sypu^rwv), a celebrated physician of 
Cnidos in Caria, was a contemporary of Hippo- 
crates, but older. He is quoted by Galen, who 
says that he was considered to be the author of the 
ancient medical work entitled Kpi^m TpccpaLj and 
also that some persons attributed to him several 
works included in the Hippocratic Collection. 

EurypoB, otherwise called Eurytion {Evpv7ra>p, 
EvpuTtwv), grandson of Procles, was the third king 
of that house at Sparta, and thenceforward gave it 
the name of Eurypontidae. 

Eurypylus (EvpvTrvXos). 1. Son of Euaemon 
and Dps, appears in dilferent traditions as king 
i cither of Ormcnion, or Hyria, or Cyrene. In the 
, Iliad he is repmsented as having come from Or- 
menion to Troy with 40 ships. He slew many 
Trojans, and when wounded by Paris, he was 
, nursed and cured by Patroclus. Among the heroes 
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of H jria, ho is mentioned as a son of Poseidon and 
Cekeno, who ^vent to Libya where he ruled in 
the country afterwards called Gyrene, and there 
became connected with the Argonauts. He mar- 
ried Sternpe, the daughter of Helios, by whom he 
became the father of Lycaon and Leucippus, 2. 
Son of Poseidon and Astypalaen, king of Cos, was 
killed by Hercules who on his return from Troy 
Landed in Cos, and being taken for a pirate, was 
attacked by its inhabitants. According to another 
tradition Hercules attacked the island of Cos, in 
order to obtain possession of Chalciope, the daugh- 
ter of Eur 3 'pyliis, whom he loved. — 3. Son of 
Tclephus and Astyocho, king of Mysia or Cilicia, 
was induced hj^ the presents which Priam sent to 
his mother or wife, to assist the Trojans against the 
Greeks. Eurypylus killed IMachalsn, but w’as him- 
self skin by Neoptolennis. 

Eurysaces ('Evpvcrdic7]s), son of the Telamonian 
Ajax and Teemessa, named after the broad shield” 
of his father. An Athenian tradition related, that 
Eurysaces and his brother Philaeiis had given up 
to the Athenians the island of Salamis, -which they 
had inherited from their grandfather, and that the 
2 brothers received in return the Attic franchise. 
Eurysaces -was honoured like his father, at Athens, 
■with an altar. 

Enrysthenes (Evpv(r 04 y 7 ]s\ and Procles (Efpo- 
/fAvjs-), the twin sons of Aristodemus, were bom, 
according to the common account before, but, ac- 
cording to the genuine Spartan story, after their 
father’s return to Peloponnesus and occupation of 
his allotment of Laconia. He died immediately 
after the birth of his children, and had not even 
time to decide -which of the 2 should succeed him. 
The mother professed to be unable to name the 
elder, and the Lacedaemonians applied to Delphi, 
and were instnicted to make them both kings, but 
give the greater honour to the elder. The difficulty 
thus remaining was at last removed at the sugges- 
tion of Panites, a Messenian, by watching -which 
of the children, was first washed and fed by the 
mother; and the first rank -was accordingly given 
to Eun^sthenes and retained hy his descendants. 
From these 2 brothers, the 2 royal families in 
Sparta were descended, and w'ere called respectiveij'' 
tlie Eurystlmidae and Prodidae. The former were 
also called the AgzWae from Agis, son of Eurysthenes; 
and the latter Euryponiidae from Eurypon, grand- 
son of Proeles. 

Enrystheus. [Hercules.] 

Eurytus (Eiipvros). 1. Son of Mekneus and 
Stratonice, was king of Oechalia, probably the 
Thessalian to-vvn of this name. He was a skilful 
archer and married to Antioche, by whom he be- 
came the father of lole, Iphitus, Molion or Deion, 
Clytins, and Toxeus. lie was proud of his skill in 
using the bow, and is said to have instructed even 
Hercules in Iiis art. He offered his daughter lole 
as a prize to him -who should conquer him and his 
sons in shooting witii the bow. Hercules won the 
pnze, but Eurytus and In's sons, with the exception 
of Ijshitus, refused to give up lole, because they 
feared lest Hercules should kill the children he 
might have by her. Hercules accordingly inarched 
against Oechalia vt/ith an army, took the place and 
killed Eurytus and his sons. According to Homer, on 
the other Imnd, Eurytus was killed by Apollo whom 
he presumed to rival in using the bow. viii. 
226.) ■—2. Son of Actor and Molione of Elis. 
[Moliones,] ' 3, Son of Hermes and Antianira, | 
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' and brother of Echion, -was one of the Argonauts. 
p«-4. An eminent Pythagorean philosopher, a dis- 
ciple of Phiiolaus. 

Eusebius (Eucre^ms), siirnamed to 

commemorate his devoted, friendship for Pamphiius, 
bishop of Caesarea. Eusebius was born in Palestine 
about A.n. 264, was made bishop of Caesarea 315, 
and died about 340. He had a strong leaning 
towards the Arians, though he signed the creed of 
the council of Nicaea, He was a man of great 
learning. Plis most important works are 1. The 
Chronimn (xpovuca irai/roBair^s terropias), a ’work 
of great value to us in the study of ancient history. 
It is in 2 hooks. The first, entitled 
contains a sketch of the history of several ancient 
nations, as the Chaldaeans, Assyrians, Medes, Per- 
sians, Lydians, Hebrews, and Egyptians. It is 
chiefly taken from the work of Africanns [Apri- 
caNUS], and gives lists of kings and other magis- 
trates, with short accounts of remarkable events 
from the creation to the time of Eusebius. The 
second book consists of synehronological tables, 
with similar catalogues of rulers and striking occur- 
rences, from the time of Abraham to the celebration 
of Constantine’s Vicenmlia atNicomedia, A, n. 327, 
and at Rome, A. D. 328. The Greek text of the 
Chroniem h lost, hut there is extant part of a Latin 
translation of it hy Jerome, published by Scaliger, 
Leyden, 1606,of which another enlarged edition ap- 
peared at Amsterdam, 1658. There is also extant 
an Armenian traiisktion, which was discovered at 
Constantinople, and published by Mai and Zohrab 
at Milan, 1818, and by Ancher, Venice, 1818. — 2. 
The Fraeparatio Eimiyelica (evayyeXiK^s dxo- 
Sei'lewr •TrpoirapacrKsvi)) in 15 books, is a collection 
of various facts and quotations from old writers, b 3 r 
which it was supposed that the mind would be ' 
prepared to receive the evidences of Christianit}’-. 
This book is almost as important to us in the study 
of ancient philosoph}’-, as the Clironkan is with 
reference to history, since in it are preserved spe- 
cimens from the writings of almost every philosopher 
of any note whoso works are not now extant. 
Edited by R. Stephens, Paris, 1544, and again in 
1628, and by F. Viger, Cologne, 1688. — 3. The 
Demoiistratio Emingetica (evayyeXuc^ in 

20 books, of -which 10 are extant, is a collection of 
evidences, chiefly from the Old Testament, ad- 
dressed principalh’- to the Jews. This is the com- 
pletion of the preceding work, giving the arguments 
which the Praepm'utio was intended to make the 
mind ready to receive. Edited with the Pmepa- 
raiio in the editions both of R. Stephens and Vigor. 
— 4. The Ecdesiasiical History {itCKhT^trLacrTudf 
iVTopk), in 10 books, containing the history of 
Christianity from the birth of Christ to the death 
of Licinius, a. d. 324. Edited with the other 
Ecclesiastical historians h}' Reading, Cambridge, 
1720, and separately hy Burton, Oxford, 1 838. — 
5- De Martyrihus Palaestinae^ being an account of 
the persecutions of Diocletian and Maximin from 
A.n. 303 to 310. It is in one book, and general I\* 
found as an appendix to the eighth of the Ecclesi- 
astical History. — 6. Against Hierodes. liicrocles- 
had advised Diocletian to begin his persecution, 
and had written 2 books, called x6yoi tpiXaXTjB&h, 
comparing our Lord’s miracles to those of i^pollo- 
nius of Tyana. In answering this work, Eusebius 
reviews the life of Apollonius by Philostratus. It 
is published with the works of Philostratus. — ■ 
7* Against Marcellm, bishop of Ancyra, in 2 books. 
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8. De Ecclesiasiica Theohgia., a contiimation of tlie 
former ^vork. — 9. De Vita Constatrtmi^ 4 books, a 
paiieg}Tic rather than a biography. It has gene- 
rally" been published with the Ecclesiastical History, 
but edited separately by Heinichen, 1830. — 10. 
Om7mstmn de, Loeis Idehriicis, a description of tlie 
towns and places mentioned in Holy Scripture, 
arranged in alphabetical order. It was translated 
into Latin by Jerome. 

EtiStatbiilS (Eucr'rd&ios). 1. Of Cappadocia, a 
Neo-Platonic philosopher, was a pupil of lamblichus 
and Acdesiiis. In A. D. 358, be was sent by Con- 
stantius as ambassador to king Sapor, and remained 
in Persia, where he was treated with the greatest 
honour. —2. Or EnmatMus, probably lived as 
late as the twelfth century of onr era. He wrote^ 
a Greek romance in 11 hooks, still extant, con- 
taining an account of the loves of Hysminias and 
Ilysmine. The tale is w^earisome and improhahle, 
and shows no power of invention on the part of its 
author. Edited by Gauhnin, Paris, 1617, and by 
Teucher, Lips. 1702.««-3. Archbishop of Thessa- 
lonica, was a native of Constantinople, and lived 
during the latter half of the twelfth century. He was 
a man of great learning and -wrote numerous w'orks, 
the most important of which is his comrnentaiy on 
the Iliad and Odyssey {Ilapeii€oKa\ €hr^j/‘0/.id)pov 
’lAidSa Kai "Odvaaeiay), or rather his collection of 
extracts from earlier commentators on those two 
poems. This vast compilation was made from the 
numerous and extensive works of the Alexandrian 
graramai^ians and critics ; and as nearly all the 
works from which Eustathius made his extracts 
are lost, his commentary is of incalculable value to 
us. Editions : At Rome, 1542 — 1 550, 4 vols. fob ; 
at Basle, 1559-60 ; at Leipzig, 1825-26, con- 
taining the commentary on the Odyssey, and at 
Leipzig, 1827-29, the commentary on the Iliad, 
There is also extant by Eiisbitliius a commentary 
on Dionysius Periegetes, which is published with 
most editions of Dionysius. Eustathius like-wise 
wrote a commentary on Pindar, which seems to he 
lost. —4, Usually called EustatMns Eomanxis, 
a celebrated Graeco-Roman jurist, filled various 
hiah offices at Constantinople, from A. n, 960 to 
1000. 

Eustratius (EucrrpdTtos), one of the latest 
commentators on Aristotle, lived about the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century after Christ, under 
the emperor Alexius Gomneniis, as metropolitan of 
Nicaea. Of his writings only two are extant, and 
these in a very fragmentary state : viz. 1. A Com- 
mentary on the 2nd hook of the Analytica. 2. A 
Commentary on the Etkica Nkomacliea, 

Euterpe. [Musae.] 

Eutliydenius (EvHdripos). 1. A sophist, -was 
born at Chios, and migrated with his brother Dio- 
nysodorus to Thurii in Italy, Being exiled thence, 
they came to Athens, where they resided man)’- 
years. The pretensions of Euthydemus and his 
brother are exposed by Plato in the dialogue 
which bears the name of the former.-- 2, King of 
Bactria, was a native of Magnesia- We know* no- 
thing of the circumstances attending his elevation 
to the sovereignty of Bacti’ia. He extended his 
power over the neighbouring provinces, so as to 
become the founder of the greatness of the Bac- 
-triaii monarch)". His dominions were invaded 
about B. c. 21*2, by Antiochus the Great, -with 
-whom he eventually concluded a treaty of peace, 

EnHiymus (Ei/$vjuos), a hero of Locri in Italy, 
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son of Astycles or of the river-god Caecimis. He 
was famous for his strength and skill in boxing, 
and delivered the tow’ii of Temesa from the evil 
spirit Polites, to -whom a fair maiden was sacrificed 
every year. Euthyraus himself disappeared at an 
advanced age in the river Caecimis. 

Eutoems (Evrd/aos) of Ascalon, the commenta- 
tor on Apollonius of Perga and on Archimedes, 
lived about a. ». 560. His commentaries are 
printed in the editions of Apollonius and Ar- 
chimedes. 

Eutrapelns, ?. Volumnms, a Roman knight, 
obtained the surname of Eutrapelus (EuTpdireAosX 
on account of his liveliness and -wit. He was an 
intimate friend of Antony, and a companion of his 
pleasures and debauches. Cytheris, the mistress 
of Antony, was originally the freed-woman and 
mistress of Volmnnius Eutrapelus, whence we lind 
her called Volumnia, and was surrendered to An- 
tony by his friend. Eutrapelus is mentioned by 
Horace. (Epzsi. i, 18. 31.) 

Eutresii (Evrp'fjanoL)^ the inhabitants of a dis- 
trict in Arcadia, N. of Megalopolis. 

Eutresis (EvrpTjcris)^ a small town in Boeotia 
bet-ween Thespiae and Plataeae, with a temple and 
oracle of Apollo, who hence had the surname Eu- 
tresites. 

i Eutropius. 1. An eimiicb, the favourite of 
Arcadius, became the virtual governor of the E. on 
the death of Ruhnus, a. d. 395. He -was consul 
in 399, but in that year was deprived of his 
power by the intrigues of the empress Eucloxia 
and Gainas, the Goth ; he was first banished to 
Cyprus, was shortly afterwards recalled and put to 
death at Chalcedon. The poet Claiidian wrote an 
invective against Eutropius. — 2. A Roman his- 
torian, held the office of a secretary under Constan- 
tine the Great, was patronised hy Julian the 
Apostate, whom he accompanied in the Persian 
expedition, and ^Yas alive in the reign of Yalen- 
tinian and Valens. He is the author of a brief 
compendium of Roman history in 10 books, from 
the foundation of the city to the accession of Valens, 
A. D. 364, to -t\diom it is inscribed. In drawing up 
this abridgment Eutropius appears to have con- 
sulted the best authorities, and to have executed 
his task in general with care. The style is in 
perfect good taste and keeping with the nature of 
the undertaking, being plain, precise, and simple. 
The best editions are by Tzschiicko, Lips. 1796, 
and by Grosse, Hal., 1833. 

E-atychades (EutuxiStjs), of Sieyon, a statuary, 
and a disciple of Lysippus, fourisbed B. c. 300. 

Etixibus Pont-RS. [Poxntus Euxinus.] 

EvadnS (EvdBpT]). 1. Daughter of Poseidon 
and Pitane, who was brought up by the Arcadian 
king Aepytus, and became by Apollo the mother 
of lamus. — 2. Daughter of Iphis (hence called 
Iphias), or Philax, and wife of Capanens. For 
details see Capaneus. 

Evagoras (Emydpas)^ king of Salainis in Cy- 
prus. He was sprung from a tamily which claimed 
descent from Teiicer, the reputed founder of Sala- 
mis ; and his ancestors appear to have been during 
a long period the hereditary rulers of that city 
under the supremacy of Persia. They had, how- 
ever, been expelled by a Phoenician exile, who 
obtained the sovereignty for himself, and trans- 
mitted it to his descendants. Evagoras succeeded 
in recovering his hereditary kingdom, and putting 
the reigning tyrant to death, about b. c. 41 0. His 
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rule was distingimlied for its 

wl at to 


at AeVospotami, iOS ; and it was at to 
cmn thit tlie kin" of Persia allowed Conon _ 
Sort oftefeician fleet But Wsg™J‘“f 

power excited the jealousy of the j,y 

Ld at length war was declared against him d> 
TrLerx“.^ Evagoras received the ass,stenoc 
an Athenian fleet under Chabnrw, 
with creat sticcess ; hut the fortune of 
wards tamed against him, and he was g . ^ 

dude a peace with Persia, hy which he reside 
his conquests in Cyprus, but was a . ^jiis 
possession of Salamis, with the itle of ^ ^ 

w was brought to a close m 38o. Btagm 
assassinated in 3l4, together wi g„n Nico- 

Pnytagoras. He was succeeded > T«;oerates 
S ®There is still extant an option 
in praise of Evagoras, addressed 

(EWypios), of Epiphato m Syno, 
bom about a. n. 536, was tj' Fote^“" A,., l^c- 
lasticus'- (adv^te o‘/oad« ;and 
tised at Antioch. He wrote Ati ^ 

HistoriL still extant, which extends \ ’ 

f^uom. It is P““ *’’:rnoo 

siastical Historians, by Reading, Coto. li- • 
’P’vfiTider ("EiVOivBpos^m 1* Son of Hemi 5 

ArcSn V";. cfllei Themis or Ni— -d 
in Roman traditions Carmenta “rj-'to*' ; ' 5 ^ ^ 

60 years before the Trojan war, Evander is said 
have led a Pdasgian colony from 
Arcadia info Italy, and there to bi^-e bu.lt a 
town, Pallantium, on the Tiber, at the 
the Palatine Hill, which tom was 
incorporated with Rome. Evander taught hi» 
neighhonrs milder laws and the arts 0 
of social life, and especially the art of wilting, 
with which he himself had been made ocfluo'f'od 
by Hercules, and music ; he also ““f 

them the worship of the Lyra^ P^, 0 . ^ ’ 

Poseidon, and Hercules. Virgil (Ae?. * 

represents Evander as still alive at the ^ 

Aeneas arrived in Italy, and as 
with him against the Latins. Evander w^ 
shinped at Pallantium in Arcadia, as a hero. ^ 
Rome he had an altar at the foot of the 
— 2. A Phocian, was the pupil and 
of Lacydes as the head of the Academic School at 
Athens, about b. c. 215. •n.«.n-niVe 

Evenus (Euojm). 1 . Son of Ares and Hem > 

and father of Marpessa. For details seeMAEPESSA. 
-*2. Two elegiac poets of Paros. One of ^ese 
poets, though it is uncertain whether the elder or 

the younger, was a contemporary of Socrates, whoi 

he is said to have instructed in poetry ; and I'm 
in several passages refers to Evenus, somevvhat 
ironically, as at once a sophist or 
a poet. There are 16 epigrams m the GrecK 
Anthology bearing the name of Evenus, bat it is 
difficult to detennine which of them should D 
assigned to the elder and which to the younger 

^'es^dus (^ir,v6s: Fidlmri), formerly called Ly- 

cormas, rises in Mr. Oeta, and flows 

stream through Aetolia into the sea, 1*<0 s a la 

W. of Antirrhium. , r tva- *o 

Evenus (Eu 7 ?pos ; Sandarli)^ a nver ot Mysia, 
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risiim in Mt. Temnns, flowing S. through Aeolia, 
“Ming into the Simis E aiticns near Pitane. 
The city of Adramyttiiim, vvhich stood nearly due 

W. of its sources, was supplied with watei from it 

'’■Sve^pte (EJspTsVps), the “ Benefactor,’’ a 

title of honour, frequently conferred bj' the Greek 
states upon those from whom they had revived 
benefits. It was assumed by many of the Greek 
Vhms in E"ypt and elsewhere [Ptolbmaeus.] 
Evius an epithet of Bacchus,^ given 

him from the cheering and animating cry, eua, c-uot 
fLat erne), in the festivals oHhc god. 

^ Exadius CE|d5ios), one of the Lapitliae, fought 
at the nuptials of PirithoUs. ^ ^ 

Exsuperautius, Julius, a Roman historian, 
who lived perhaps about the 5th ur 6th centmy of 
our era. He is the author of a short tract entitled 
i De Marin Lepidi, ac Sertorii 
imany suppose to have been abne gedTrom the 
‘ Histories of Sallust. It is appended to several 
editions of Sallust. . „ 

Eziougeber. [Berenice, No. l.j 


F. 

Eah^is or Farfarus (Farfa), a small river in 
Italy in the Sabine territory between Reate and 

^^Edbatus, I. Eoscius, one of Caesar’s lieiite- 
iiants in the Gallic war, and praetor in B-C. 49. 
He espoused Pompey’s party, mid was twice sent 
with proposals of accommodation to Caesar. He 
was killed in the battle at Mutina, b. c. 43. 

Fabatus, Calpurnius, a Roman knight, ac- 
cused in A. D. 64, blit escaped punishment. He 
was grandfather to Calpurnia, wife of the younger 
Plin V, many of whose letters are addressed to hinn 
Eabenus. 1. A debtor of M, Cicero, — 

One of the private secretaries of C. Julius Caesar. 

Fabia, 2 daughters of M. Fubiiis Ambustus. 
The elder was married to Ser. Sulpicius, a patri- 
cian, and one of the military tribunes B. a 3/ 6, and 
the younger to the plebeian C. Licimiis Stole. ^ ^ 
Eabia Greus, one of the most ancient patrician 
gentes at Rome, which traced its origin to Her- 
cules and the Arcadian Evander. The Irabu oc- 
cupy a prominent part in history soon after the 
commencement of the repiihlic ; and 3 brothers be- 
lon"ing to the gens are said to have been invested 
with 7 successive consulships, from b. c, 485 to 
479. The house derived its greatest lustre from 
the patriotic courage and tragic fate of tlie 306 
Fabii in the battle on the^ Cremera,^ b. c.^ 4/ 7. 
rViBULANUS.] The principal families of this 
gens bore the names of Ambustus, Buteo, Doe- 
so, Labeo, Maximus, Pictor, and Vibulanusv 

Fabiauus, Papinus, a Roman rhctoriciaii and 
philosopher in the time of Tiberius and^ Caligula. 
He wrote works on philosophy and physics, which 
are referred to hy Seneca and Pliny. 

Eabratena (Fahraternus : Falvaferra)^ a town 
in Latium on the right bank of the Trerus, originally 
belonged to the Volscians, but was subsequently 
colonised by the Romans. 

Fabncii belonged originally to the Ilernican 
town of Aletrium, where some of this name Byed 
as late as the time of Cicero. 1. C. FabncittS 
iuscinus, was probably the first of bis f^-^By 
who quitted Aletrium and settled at Rome. H® 
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was one of the most popular heroes in the Eoman 
annals, and, like Cindimatiis and Curius, is the 
representative of the purity and honesty of the 
good old times. In his first consulship, b. c. 2fi2, 
he defeated the Lucanians, Bruttians, and Sam- 
nites, gained a rich booty and brought into the 
treasury more than 400 talents. Fabricius pro- 
bably served as legate in the unfortunate cam- 
paign against Pyrrhus in 280 ; and at its close he 
was one of the Eoman 'ambassadors sent to Pyr- 
rhus at Tarentum to negotiate a ransom or ex- 
change of prisoners. The conduct of Fabricius on 
this occasion formed one of the most celebrated 
stories in Roman hjstorjr, and was embellished in 
every possible way by subsequent writers. So 
much, liowever, seems certain, — that Pyrrhus used 
every effort to gain the favour of Fabricius ; that 
he offered him the most splendid presents, and en- 
deavoured to persuade him to enter into his service, 
and accompany him to Greece ; but that the stnrdy 
Ptoman was proof against all his seductions, and 
rejected all his offers. On the renewal of the 
war in the following year (279), Fabricius again 
served as legate, and shared in the defeat at the 
battle of Asculiim. In 278 Fabricius was consul 
a second time, and had the conduct of the war 
against Pyrrhus. The king was anxious for peace ; 
and the generosity with which Fabricius sent hack 
to Pyrrhus the traitor who had offered to poison 
him, afforded an opportunity for opening negotia- 
tions, which resulted in the evacuation of Italy by 
Pyrrhus. Fabricius then subdued the allies of the 
king in the of Italy. He wa& censor in 275, 
and distinguished himself by the severity with 
which he attempted to repress the growing taste 
for luxur\\ His censorship is particularly cele- 
brated, from his expelling from the senate P. Cor- 
nelius Rufinus, on account of his possessing ten 
pounds’ weight of silver plate. The love of luxury 
and the degeneracy of morals which had already 
commenced, brought out still more prominently 
the simplicity of life and the integrity of character 
which distinguished Fabricius as well as his con- 
temporary Curius Bentatus ; and ancient writers | 
love to tell of the frugal way in which they lived i 
on their hereditary forms, and how they refused 
the rich presents which the Samnite ambassadors 
offered them. Fabricius died as poor as he had 
lived ; he left no dowry for his daughters, which 
the senate, hoAvever, furnished ; and in order to 
pay the greatest possible respect to his memory, 
the state" interred him within the pomaerium, al- 
though this was forbidden by the 12 Tables,-— 2. 
L. Fabricius, curator viarum in b. c. C2, built a 
new bridge of stone, wdiich connected the city with 
the island in the Tiber, and which was, after him, 
called pojis Falncizts, The name of its author is 
still seen on the remnants of the bridge, which 
now bears the name of pozife quattro capi. — 3. Q,. 
Fabricius, tribune of the plebs, 57, proposed as 
early as the month of January of that year, that 
Cicero should be recalled from exile; but this 
attempt was frustrated by P. Clodius by armed 
force. ^ 

Fadus, Cuspius, appointed by the emperor Clau- 
dius procurator of Judaea in A. D. 44, He was 
succeeded bj’' Tiberius Alexander. 

Faesulae (Faesulanus : Ftesole)^ a city of Etruria, 
situated on a hill 3 miles N.E. of Florence, was 
probably not one of the 12 cities of the League. 
Sulla sent to it a military colony ; and it was the 
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head-quarters of Catiline’s army. There are still 
to be Seen the remains of its ancient ’walls, of a 
theatre, «&c. 

Falacriue or Falacriaum, a Sabine town at the 
foot of the Apennines on the Via Salaria between 
Asculum and Reate, the birthplace of tlie emperor 
Vespasian. 

Falerii orFalerlum, a town in Etruria, situated 
on a steep and lofty height near Mt. Soracte, was 
an ancient Pelasgic town, and is said to have been 
founded by Halesus, who settled there with a body 
of colonists from Argos. Its inhabitants were called 
Falisci, and were regarded by many as of the 
same race as the Aequi, whence we find them often 
called Aequi Falisci. Falerii afterwards became 
one of the 12 Etruscan cities; but its inhabitants 
continued to difier from the rest of the Etruscans 
both in their language and customs even in the 
time of Augustus. After a long struggle with Rome, 
the Faliscans yielded to Camillus B. c. 394. They 
subsequently joined their neighbours several times 
in warring against Rome, but were finally subdued. 
At the close of the 1st Punic war, *241, they again 
revolted. The Romans now destroyed Falerii and 
compelled the Faliscans to build a new town in the 
plain. The ruins of the new city are to be seen 
at Falleri; while the remains of the more ancient 
one are at CivUa Castellana, The ancient town of 
Falerii was afterwards colonised by the JR,omans 
under the name of Colonia Etruscorum Falisca,” 
or “ Colonia Junonia Falisconirn,” but it never be- 
came again a place of importance. The ancient 
town was celebrated for its worship of Juno Curitis 
or Quiritis, and it was in honour of her that the 
Romans founded the colony. Minerva and Janus 
w'ere also worshipped in the town. — Falerii had 
extensive linen manufactories, and its white cows 
w'ere prized at Rome as victims for sacrifice. 

FStemus Ager, a district in the N. of Campania, 
extending from the Massic hills to the river Vul- 
tumus. It produced some of the finest wine in 
Italy, which was reckoned only second to the wine 
of Setia. Its choicest variety was called Faustianura. 
It became fit for drinking in 10 years, and might 
be used when 20 years old. 

Falesia Portus, a harbour in Etruria, S. of 
Populonium, opposite the island Ilva. 

Falisci, [Falerii.] 

Faliscns, Gratius, a contemporary of Ovid, and 
the author of a poem upon the chase, entitled 
Cynegeticon Liber, in 540 hexameter lines. Printed 
in Burmann’s and Wernsdorf’s PoeL Lat» Min, 

Fannia. 1. A woman of Mintumae, "who hos- 
pitably entertained Marius, when he came to Min- 
tiirnae in his flight, b. c. 88, though he had formerly 
pronounced her guilty of adultery.— 2. The second 
wife of Flelvidius Priscus. 

Fannins. 1. C., tribune of the plebs, b. c. 187. 
—2. L., deserted from the Roman army in 84, 
with L. Magius, and went over to Mithridates, 
whom they persuaded to enter into negotiations 
with Sertorius in Spain. Fannius afterwards com- 
manded a detachment of the anny of Mithridates 
against Lucullus. — 3. G., one of the persons 
who signed the accusation brought against P. 
Clodius in 61. In 59 he was mentioned by L. 
Vettius as an accomplice in the alleged conspiracy 
against Pompey. — 4. C., tribune of the plebs, 
59, opposed the lex agraria of Caesar. He be- 
I longed, to Pompey ’s party, and in 49 went as 
; praetor to Sicily.— 5, €., a contemporary of the 
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roumev Pliny, the author of a worlc^ yery popular and after her decease. It was in honour of her 
at the time, on the deaths of persons executed or that Antoninus established a hospital for the edu- 
exiled bv Nero. cation and support of young females, who were 

Fannius Caepio. [Caepio.J called after her pwrZ/tre almenktrui& Fcmstmm^^ 

Fannius Strabo. [Strabo.] * Annia, or daughter ^of 

Fannins Quadrates. [Quadratus.] elder Faustina, was inarricd to M. Aurelius in a. d. 

Fanum Fortunae {Fano)^ an important town 145 or 146, and she died in a Tillage on the skirts 
in Umbria at the mouth of the Metaurus, with a of Mount Taurus, in 1 75, having accompanied the 
celebrated temple of Fortima, whence the town emperor to Syria. Her profligacjMvas so open and 

derived its name. Augustus sent to it a colony of infamous, that the good nature or hlindness ol her 

veterans, and it was then called ** Colonia Julia husband, who cherished her fondly while alive, 


Fanestris.” Here was a triumphal arch in honour 
of Augustus. 

Far:^rtis. [Fabaris,] 

Fasemus, an early Latin divinity, and identical 
with Mutinus or Tutinus. He was ■worshipped as 
the protector from sorcery, witchcraft, and evil 
daemons ; and represented in the form of a phal- 
lus, the genuine Latin for which as 

this symibol was believed to be most elScacious in 
averting all evil influences. 

Faula or Faxma, according to some, a concu- 
bine of Hercules in Italy ; according to others, 
the wife or sister of Fauriiis. [Faunus.] 

Faimus, son of Ficus, grandson of Saturnus, 
and father of Latinus, was the third in the series 
of the kings of the Laurentes. Faimus acts a veiy 
prominent part in the mythical history of Latimn, 
and was in later times worshipped in 2 distinct 
capacities: first, as the god of fields and shepiierds, 
because he had promoted agriculture and the breed- 
ing of cattfe ; and secondly, as an oracular divinity, 
because he was one of the great founders of the 
religion of the country. The festival of the Fau- 
nalia, celebrated on the 5th of December by the 
country people, liad reference to him as the god of 
agriculture and cattle. As a prophetic god, he was 
believed to reveal the future to man, partly in 
dreams, and partly by voices of unknown origin, 
in certain sacred groves, one near Tibiir, around 
the well Albunea, and another on the Aventine, 
near Rome, What Faunas was to the male sex, 
his. wife Faula or Fauna was to the female. — At 
Rome there was a round temple of Faunus, sur- 
rounded -with columns, on Slount Caelius ; and 
another was built to him, in b. c. 196, on the 
island in the Tiber, where sacrifices were offered 
to him. on the ides of February. — As the god 
manifested himself in various ways, the idea arose 
of a plurality of Fauns (Faimi), who are described 
as half men, half goats, and with horns. Faunus 
gradually'- came to be identified with the Arcadian 
Pan, and the Faiini with the Greek Satyrs. 

Fausta. 1. Cornelia, daughter of the dictator 
Sulla, and twin sister of Faustus Sulla, was bom i 
about B. c. 80, She was first married to C. Mem-" 
mius, and afterwards to hlilo. She was infamous 
for her adulteries, and the historian Sallust is said 
to have been one of her paramours, and to have 
received a severe flogging from Milo when he was 
detected on one occasion in the house of the latter. 
Villius was another of her paramours, whence Ho- 
race calls him “ Sullae gener.” {Sat i. 2. 64.) — • 
— «2. Flavia Maximiana, daughter of Maximi- 
anus, and wife of Consbmtine the Great, to whom 
she bore Constantinus, Constantius,, and Constans, 
Faustina. 1. Annia Galeria, commonly distin- 
guished Faustina Senior^ wife of Antoninus 
Pius, died in the 3d year of his reign, A.n. 141. 
Notwithstanding the profligacy of her life, her 
husband loaded her with honours both before 


and loaded her with honours after her cleatli, a-p- 
pears truly marvellous.-**3. Annia, grand-daughter 
or great-grand-daughter of M. Aurelius, the third 
of the numerous wives of Elagabaius. 

Fanstulus. [Romulus.] 

Faventia (Faventinus : Faenze% a town in 
Gallia Cisalpina on the river Anemo and on the 
Via Aemilia, celebrated for its linen inaniifactori(?s. 

Favonii Portus {Porto Favone)^ a harbour on 
the coast of Corsica. 

M. Favonius, an imitator of Cato Uticensis, 
whose character and conduct he copied so servilely 
as to receive the nickname of Cato's ape. He was 
always a w-arra supporter of the party of the op- 
timates, and actively opposed ail the measures of 
the first triumvirate. On the breaking out of the 
civil war in B. c. 49, he joined Pompey, notwith- 
standing his personal aversion to the latter, and op- 
posed ail proposals of reconciliation between Caesar 
and Pompey. He served in the campaign against 
Caesar in Greece in 48, and after the defeat of his 
party at Pharsalus, he accompanied Pompey in his 
flight, and showed him the greatest kindness and 
attention. Upon Pompey’s death he returned to 
Italy', and -was pardoned by Caesar. He took no 
part in the conspiracy against Caesar’s life, but 
after the murder of the latter, he espoused the side 
of Brutus and Cassius. He was biken prisoner in 
the battle of Philippi in 42, and was put to death 
by- Octavianus. 

Favorinus, a philosopher and sophist in the 
reign of Hadrian, was a native of Arles in Gaul. 
He resided at dilferent periods of his life in Rome, 
Greece, and Asia Minor, and obtained high dis- 
tinctions. He was intimate with some of his most 
distinguished contemporaries, among others, with 
Plutarch, who dedicated to him his treatise on the 
principle of cold, and with Herodes Atticus, to 
whom he bequeathed his library and Imuse at 
Rome. He wrote several works on various sub- 
jects, but none of them are extant. 

Febris, the goddess, or rather the averter, of 
fever. She had ?> sanctuaries at Rome, in which, 
amulets were dedicated which people had worn 
during a fever. 

Februus, an ancient Italian divinity, to whom 
the month of February was sacred, for in the latter 
half of that month general purifications and lustrar. 
tioiis were celebrated. The name is connected 
\Yit]x febriiare (to purify), and fSruae (purifica- 
tions). Februus was also regarded as a god of the 
lower world, and the festival of the dead lAbra/za) 
was celebrated in February. w 

Felicitas, the personification of happiness, to 
whom a temple was erected by Lucullus in b. c. 
75, which was burnt down in the reign of Clau- 
dius. ^ Felicitas is frequently seen on Roman me- 
dals, in the form of a matron, with the staff of 
Mercury {cadiiccus) and a coniucopxa. 

Felix, Antonins, procurator of Judaea, in the 
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reigns of Claudius and Neroj was a Lrotlier of the 
freedinan Pallas, and ^v'as liimself a freedman of the 
emperor Claudius. Hence he is also called 
ilhiH Felix. In his private and his public charac- 
ter alike Felix was unscrupulous and profligate. 
Having fallen in love with Drusilla, daughter of 
Agrippa I., and wife of Azims, king of Emesa, he 
induced her to leave her husband; and she was 
still living with him in 60, when Si Paul preached 
he-"oro him of righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come.” His government, though cruel 
and oppressive, was strong; he suppressed all dis- 
turbances, and cleared the country of robbers. He 
was recalled in 62, and succeeded by Porcius j 
Festiis ; and the Jews having lodged accitsations i 
against him at Rome, he was saved from condign 
panislnnent only by the influence of his brother 
Ibi II us with Nero. 

„ Felix, jK. lffmlicius.j a Boman lawj’er, who- 
flourished about A, d. 230, wrote a dialogue en- 
titled OctavmSj which occupies a conspicuous place 
among the early Apologies for Christianity. Edited 
by Gronovius, Lug. Bat. 1707 ; by Eraesti, ibid. 
1776 ; and by Muralto, Turic. 1836. 

Felsina. '[Bononia.] 

Feltria (Ftdtiimis : Feilre), a town in Ehaetia, 
a little N. of the river Plavis. 

Fenestella, a Roman historian, w'ho lived in 
the time of Augustus, and died A. D. 21, in the 
70th year of his age. His work, entitled Jmiales, 
extended to at least 22 hooks. The few fragments 
preserved relate to events subsequent to the Car- 
thaginian wars ; and wx* know that it embraced 
the greater part of Cicero’s career. A treatise, JDe 
SacerdoiUs et Ma(/idraiibus Iio7na?ioru7n Lihi //., 
ascribed to Fenestella, is a modern forgery. 

Fenni, a savage people living by the chase, 
whom Tacitus (Ccm. 46) reckons among the 
Germans, They appear to have dwelt in the turther 
part of E. Prussia, and to have been the same as 
the modern Finns. 

Ferentinum (Forentinas, Fercntinus). 1, {Fe- 
renid)^ a town of Etruria, S. of Yolsinii, the birth- 
place of the emperor Otlio. It is called both a 
coionia and a miinicipium. There are still remains 
of its w’alls, of a theatre and of sepulchres at Ferento. 
»-"2. (Fereiiio'), an ancient towm of the Hemici in 
Latium, S.W. of Anagnia, colonised bt’ the Romans 
in the 2nd Punic ivar. There arc still remains of 
its ancient wmlls. In its neiglibourhood was the 
source of the sacred brook Ferentina, at which the 
Latins used to hold their meetings. 

Ferentum. [FoRENTU.m.] 

Feretrins, a surname of Jupiter, derived from 
feiire^ to strike ; for persons who took an oath 
called upon Jupiter to strike them if they swmre 
falsely, as they struck the victim w-hicli they sacri- 
ficed to him. Others derived it from ferre^ because 
he was the giver of peace, or because people de- 
dicated (fe7'eha7it) to him spolia opima, 

Feronia, an ancient Italian divinity, who ori- 
ginally belonged to the Sabines and Fahscans, and 
was introduced by them aino^jjg the Romans. It 
is diflicult to form a definite notion of the nature of 
this goddess. Some consider her to have been ihe 
goddess of liberty ; others look upon her as the 
goddess of commerce and tiaific, and others again 
regard her as a goddess of the earth or the lower 
world. Her chief sanctuaiy was at Terracina, near 
mount Soracte, 

Ferox, Urseitis, a Roman juiist, who probably 
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flourished between the time of Tiberius and Ves- 
pasian, 

Ferratns Mens (Jehel-Juyjurcxh)^ one of the 
principal moiintain-ehams in the Lesser Atlas 
sj’-stem, in N. Africa, on the borders of IMaurctania 
Caesariensis and Mauretania Sitifensis. 

Fescenmum or Fescennia (Fescennlnns), a 
town of the Falisci in Etruria, and consequently 
like Falerii of Pelasgiq origin. [Falerii.] From 
this town the Romans are said to have derived the 
Fescennine songs. The site of the town is uncer- 
tain; it may perhaps he placed at S. Silvesio, Many 
waiters place it at Cwiia CastcIUaia^ hut this was the 
site of Falerii. 

Festus, Sext. Fompeins, a Roman grammarian, 
probably lived in the 4th century of our era. His 
name is attached to a dictionary or glossary of 
Latin wmrds and phrases, divided into 20 Looks, 
and commonly called Sexti PoDipeii Festi de Fcr6o- 
rum Signijkaiione. It was abridged by Festus 
from a wmrk with the same title by M. Yerrius 
Flaccus, a celebrated grammarian in the reign of 
Augustus. Festus made a few alterations and cri- 
ticisms of his own, and inserted numerous extracts 
from other writings of Yerriiis ; hut altogether 
omitted those wmrds w'luch had fiillen into disuse, 
intending to make these the subject of a se- 
parate volume. Towards the end of the 8tli 
century, Paul, son of Wamefrid, better known 
as Paulus Diaconus, from having officiated as a 
deacon of the cliurch at Aquiieia, abridged the 
abridgment of Festus. The original work of Ver- 
rius Fiacciis has perished with the exception of one 
or two inconsiderable fragments. Of the abstract 
by Festus one imperfect MS. only has come dowm 
to us. The numerous blanks in this MS. have 
been ingeniously filled up by Scaliger and Ursinus, 
partly from conjecture and partly from the corre- 
sponding paragraphs of Paulus, whose performance 
appears in a complete form in many MSS. The 
best edition of Festus is by K. 0. MUller, Lips. 
1836, in which the text of Festus is placed face to 
face with the corresponding text of Paulus, so as 
to admit of easy comparison. The work is one of 
great value, containing a rich treasure of learning 
upon many points connected with antiquities, my- 
thology, and grammar. 

Festus, Porcius, succeeded Antonins Felix as 
procurator of Judaea in A. n. 62, and died not long 
after his appointment. It w'as he who bore testi- 
mony to the innocence of St. Paul, wlicn he de- 
fended himself before him in the same year. 
Fibrenus. [Arpindm.] 

Ficana (Ficanensis), one of the ancient Latin 
tow'ns destro^xd by Anciis Martins. 

Ficulea (Ficuleas, -atis, Ficolensis), an ancient 
town of the Sabines, E. of Fidenae, said to have 
been founded by the Aborigines, but early sunk 
into decay. 

Fideaae, sometimes Fidena (Fidenas, -atis: 
Castel Givhileo\ an ancient town in the land of the 
Sabines, 40 stadia (5 miles) N.E. of Rome, situated 
on a steep hill, between the Tiber and the Anio. 
It is said to have been founded by Alba Longa, 
and also to have been conquered and colonised by 
Romulus ; hut the population appears to have been 
partly Etruscan, and it was probably colonised by 
the Etruscan Veii, with which city we find it in 
close alliance. It frequently revolted and was fre- 
qneutly taken by the Romans. Its last revolt was 
in J3.A 438, and in the following year it was do- 
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stroyed by the Romans. Subsequently tbo to%vii 
•wns'rebuilt ; but it is not mentioned again till the 
reign of Tiberius ; when in consequence of the fall 
of a temporary wooden theatre in the town 20,000, 
or, according to some accoimts, 50,000 persons 
lost their lives. 

Fidentia (Fidentlniist Boiyo S. Bonino)^ a 
town in Cisalpine Gaul on the Via Aemilia between 
Parma and Placentia, memorable for the victory 
which Sulla’s generals gained over Carbo, B. c. 82. 

Pides, the personification of fidelity or faithful- 
ness. Numa is said to have built a temple to Fides 
pablica, on the Capitol, and another was built there 
in the consulship of jM. Aemilius Scaurus, b.c. 115. 
She was represented as a matron wearing a wreath 
of olive or laurel leaves, and carrjdng in her hand 
corn ears, or a basket with fmit. 

Pidius, an ancient form of JUhts^ occurs in the 
connection of Bius Fidius^ or Medius Fidius, that 
is, me Bins (Aids) jUius, or the son of Jupiter, that 
is, Hercules. Hence the expression medius fidius 
is equivalent to me Ilcmtles^ scil. juvet. Some- 
times Fidius is used alone. Some of the ancients 
connected jvlitts with fides. 

Pfgulus, G. Marcius. 1 Consul b. c. 162, and 
again consul 156, w'hen he carried on war wdth the 
Dalraatae in Illyricum. — 2. Consul 64, supported 
Cicero in his consulship. 

Pigulus, P. Nigidius, a Pythagorean philoso- 
pher of high reputation, who flourished about b. c. 
60. Mathematical and physical investigations ap- 
pear to have occupied a large share of his attention ; 
and such was his fame as an astrologer, that it 
was generally believed, in later times at least, that 
he had predicted the future greatness of Octavianus 
on hearing the announcement of his birth. He, 
moreover, possessed considerable influence in poli- 
tical affairs ; was one of the senators selected by 
Cicero to take down tlie depositions of the wit- 
nesses who gave evidence with regard to Catiline’s 
conspiracy, B. c. 63 ; was praetor, 59 ; took an 
active part in the civil war on the side of Pompey ; 
was compelled in consequence by Caesar to live 
abroad, and died in exile, 44. 

Fimbria, C. Flavius. 1. A homo nomis,, who 
rose to the highest honours through his own merits 
and talents. Cicero pniises him both as a jurist 
and an omtor. He was consul b. c» 104, and was 
subsequently accused of extortion in bis province, 
but was acquitted. —‘2. Probably son of the pre- 
ceding, was one of the most violent partizans of 
Marius and Cinna during the civil war with Snlla. 
In B. c. 86 he was sent into Asia as legate of Vale- 
ritis Flat'cus, and took advantage of the unpopu- 
larity of his commander with the soldiers to excite 
a mutiny against him. Flaccus was killed at 
Chaicedon, and was succeeded in the command by 
Fimbria, who carried on the war with success 
against the generals of Mithridates. In 84 Sulla 
crossed over from Greece into Asia, and, after con- 
cluding peace with Mithridates, marched against 
Fimbria. The latter was deserted by his troops, 
and put an end to his life, 

^ Fines, the name of a great number of places, 
either , on the borders of Roman provinces or of 
different tribes. These places are usually found 
only in the Itineraries, and are not of sujgicient 
importance to be enumerated here, 

Firmauus, Tamtius, a njathematician and 
astrologer, contemporaiy with M. Varro and Cicero. 
At Varro’s request Firmanus took the horoscope of 
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Romulus, and from the circumstances of the life and 
death of the founder determined the era of Rome. 

Firmiauus Symposius, Caelius, of uncertain 
age and country, the author of 100 insipid riddles, 
each comprised in 3 hexameter lines, collected, as 
we are told in the prologue, for the purpose of pro- 
moting the festivities of the Saturnalia. Printed 
in the Foei. Lat. Min. of Wernsdorf, vol vi. 

Firmicus Materaus, Julius, nr perhaps Vil- 
lius, the author of a work entitled Matheseos 
Libri VIIL., which is a formal introduction to ju- 
dicial astrology, according to the discipline of the 
Egyptians and Babylonians. The w-riter lived in 
the time of Constantine the Great, and had during 
a portion of his life practised as a forensic pleader. 
There is also ascribed to this I’irmicus Maternus a 
work in favour of Christianity, entitled Be Ermre 
Frofanarum Religmmm ad Conskmtimin et Constan- 
tem. This work was, however, probably written 
by a different person of the same name, since the 
author of the work on astrology was a pagan. 

Firmum (Firmanus: Fbmo), a town in Iricenum, 

; 3 miles from the coast, and S. of the river Tinna, 
colonised by the Romans at the beginning of the 
1st Punic war. On the coast, was its strongly 
fortified harbour, Castellum Firmauum or Fir- 
mauorum (For to dl Fermo). 

M. Firmus, a native of Seleucia, the friend and 
ally of Zenobin, seized upon Alexandria, and pro- 
claimed himself emperor, but was defeated and 
slain by Aurelian, a. d. 273. 

Flaccus, Calptirmus, a rhetorician in the reign 
of Hadrian, whose 51 declamations are frequently 
printed with those of Quintilian. 

Flaccus, Fulvius. 1. M., consul with App. 
Claudius Caudex, b. c. 264, in whicli year the first 
Punic war broke out.— 2. Q., son of No. 1, consul 
237, fought against the Ligurians in Italy. In 
224 he was consul a 2nd time, and conquered the 
Gauls and Insubrians in the N, of Italy. In 215 
he was praetor, after having been twice Gonsul ; 
and in the following year (214) he was re-elected 
praetor. In 213 he was consul for the 3rd time, 
and carried on the w’ar in Campania against the 
Carthaginians. He and his colleague, Ap. Claudius 
Pulcher, took Hanno’s camp by storm, and then 
laid siege to Capua, which they took in the follow- 
ing year (212). In 209 he was consul for the 
4th time, and continued the war against the Car- 
thaginians in the S. of Italy. — 3. Cu., brother of 
No. 2, was praetor 212, and had Apulia for his 
province ; he was defeated by Hannibal near 
Herdonea. In consequence of his cowardice in 
this battle he was accused before the people, and 
went into voluntary exile before the trial. — 4. Q., 
son of No. 2, was praetor 182, and carried on war 
in Spain against the Celtiberians, whem he defeated 
in several battles. He was consul 179 with his bro- 
ther, L. Manlius Acidinus Fulvianus, who had been 
adopted by Manlius Acidinus. In his consulship 
he defeated the Ligurians. In 174 he was censor 
with A. Postumius Albiniis. Shortly afterwards 
he became derangedf and hung himself in his bed- 
chamber.— 5. M., nephew of No. 4, and a friend of 
the Gracchi, was consul 125, when he subdued the 
Transalpine Ligurians. He was one of the tri- 
umvirs for carrying into execution the agrarian law 
of Tib. Gracclius, and wms slain together with C. 
Gracchus in 121. He was a man of a bold and 
determined character, and was more ready to havo 
recourse to violence and open force than C. Grac- 
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clius.— . 6. praetor in Sardinia^ 187, and consul 
IgO.— «»7. Ser., consul 135, subdued the Vardaeans 
in Illjricum. 

riaccus, Gt-ramiiS, a contemporary of Julius 
Caesar, wrote a book, De Jure Fapiriano^ ■which 
■was a collection of the laws of the ancient kings of' 
Rome, made by Papirius. [Papirius]. 

Haccus, Horatms. [I-Ioratius.] 

Flaccus, Hordeomus, consular legate of Upper 
Germany at Nero’s death, A. d. 68. Pie was 
secretly 'attached to the cause of Vespasian, for which 
reason he made no effectual attempt to put down 
the insurrection of Civilis [Civilis]. Plis troops, 
who ■were in favour of VitelUus, compelled him 
to give up the command to Vocula, and shortly 
afterwards put him to death. 

Rlaccus, 0. Norbainis, a general of Octavian 
and Antony in the campaign against Brutus and ! 
Cassius, B. c. 42. He was consul in 38. j 

Haccus, Persius. [Persius.] 

Haccus Siculus, an agrimensor by profession, 
probably lived about the reign of Nerva. Pie wrote 
a treatise entitled De Conditio7iihus Agrorum^ of 
which the commencement is preserved in the col- 
lection of Agrimensores. [Frontinus.] 

IFlaccus, Valerius. 1. L., curule aedile b. c. 
201, praetor 200, and consul 195, wnth M. Porcius 
Cato. In his consulship, and in the following year, 
he carried on war, with great success, against the 
Gauls in the N. of Italy. In 1 84 he ■was the col- 
league of M. Cato in the censorship, and in the 
same year was made princeps senatus. He died 
180.-2. 1., consul 131, with P. Licinius Cras- 
sus.— 3. L., consul 100 with C. Marius, when he ‘ 
took an active part in putting down the insurrec- 
tion of Saturninus. In 97 ho w’as censor with , 
M. Antonins, the orator. In 86 he w-^as chosen 
consul in place of Marius, who had died in his 7th 
consulship, and was sent by Cinna into Asia to 
oppose Sulla, and to bring the war against Mithri- 
dates to a close. The avarice i»and severity of 
Flaccus made him unpopular with the soldiers, w'ho 
at length rose in mutiny at the instigation of 
Phinbria. Flaccus w'as then put to death by order 
of Fimbria. [Fimbria.]— 4. L., the interrex, who 
proposed that Sulla should be made dictator, 82, 
and who was afterward's made b}' Sulla his magis- 
ter equitum, — 5. C., praetor 98, consul 93, and 
afterwards proconsul in Spain. — 6. L., praetor C3, 
and afterwards propraetor in Asia, whore lie was , 
succeeded by Q. Cicero. In 59 he was accused 
by D. Laelius of extortion in Asia ; but, although 
undoubtedly guilty, he was defended by Cicero (in 
the oration pro Flacco^ which is still extant) and 
Q. Hortensius, and was acquitted. —7. C., a poet, 
was a native of Padua, and lived in the time of 
Vespasian. He is the author of the Argonauiica^ 
an iinfinislied heroic poem in 8 books, on the Ar- 
gonautic expedition, in which he follows the ge- 
neral plan and arrangement of Apollonius Rhodius. 
The 8th book terminates abruptly, at the point 
■where Medea is urging Jason to make her the 
companion cf his homeward journey, Flaccus is 
only a second-rate poet. His diction is pure ; his 
general style is free from affectation ; his versi'fica- 
tion is polished and harmonious ; his descriptions : 
are lively and vigorous ; but he displays no ori- . 
ginality, nor any of the higher attributes of genius. ■ 
Rditions by Burniannus, Leid, 1724 ; by Harles, | 
Altenb. 1781 ; and by Wagner, Getting. 1805. ' 

riaccus, Vemus, a freedman by birth, and a | 
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distinguished grammarian, in the reign of Augus- 
tus, who entrusted him with the education of his 
grandsons, Caius and Iiucius Caesar, He died at 
an advanced age, in the reign of Tiberius. At 
the lower end of the market-place at Fraeneste 
%vas a statue of Verrius Flaccus, fronting the He- 
micyclium, on the inner curve of which were set 
up marble tablets, inscribed with the Fasti Ter- 
riani. These Fasti were a calendar of the days 
and vacations of public business — dies fasti ^ ne-^ 
fasti, and mtercisi — of religious festivals, triumphs, 
&c., especially including such as were peculiar to 
the family of the Caesars. In 1770 the founda- 
tions of the Heinicyclium of Praeneste were dis- 
covered, and among the ruins were found fragments 
of the Fasti Verriani. They are given at the end 
of Wolf’s edition of Suetonius, Lips. 1802.- — 
Flaccus wrote numerous works on philology, his- 
tory, and archaeology. Of these the most cele- 
brated was his tvorlv De Verhonim Signifieaiione, 
which was abridged by l^estns, [Festus.] 

Flamininus, Qnintius. 1. T., a distinguished 
genei-al, was consul b. G. 1.98, and had the conduct 
of the war against Philip of Macedonia, -which he 
carried on with ability and success. He pretended, 
to have come to Greece to liberate the country 
from the Macedonian yoke, and thus induced the 
Achaean league, and many of the other Greek 
states, to give him their support. The war was 
brought to a close in 197, by the defeat of Philip 
by Flamininiis, at the battle of Cynoscephalae in 
Thessaly ; and peace was shortly afterwards con- 
cluded with Philip. Flamininus continued in 
I Greece for the next 3 j'ears, in order to settle the 
, affairs of the country. At the celebration of the 

■ Isthmian games at Corinth in 196, he. caused a 
' herald to proclaim, in the name of the Roman se- 
nate, the freedom and independence of Greece. 
In 195 he made war against Nabis, tyrant of 
Sparta, whom he soon compelled to submit to the 
Romans ; and in 1 94 he returned to Rome, having 
won the affections of the Greeks by his prudent 
and conciliating conduct. In 192 he ■was again 
sent to Greece as ambassador, and remained there 
till 1 90, exercising a sort of protectorate over the 
country. In 183 he -ivas sent as ambassador to 
Prusias of Bithjmia, in order to demand the sur- 
render of Hannibal. Fie died about 174,-2. L.. 
brother of the preceding, was curule aedile 200, 

i praetor 199, and afterwards served under his bro- 
ther as legate in the war against Macedonia. He 
was consul in 192, and received Gaul as his pro- 
vince, where he behaved with the greatest bar- 
barity. On one occasion he killed a chief of the 
Boil who had taken refuge in his camp, in order 
to afford amusement to a profligate favourite. For 
this and similar acts of cruelty he was expelled 
from the senate in 184, by M. Cato, who was then 
censor. He died in 170. — 3. T., consul 150, 
with M’. Acilius Balbus. — 4. T., consul 123, 
with Q. Metellus Balearicus. Cicero says that he 
spoke Latin with elegance, hut that he was an 
illiterate man. 

Flaminaus. 1. C., was tribune of the plebs, 
B. c. 232, in which year, notwithstanding the vio- 
! lent opposition of the senate, lie carried an agrarian 
' law, ordaining that the Ager Gallicm Picemis, 

■ which had recently been conquered, should be dis- 
tributed among the plebeians. In 227, in which 
year 4 praetors were appointed for the first time, 
he was one of them, and received Sicily for his 
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province, wlicre he earned the goodwill o£ tile pro- 
vinciiils by his integrity and jiisticei In 2*23 ^he 
W'ns consul, nnd marched against the Insubrian 
Oaiils. As the senate were anxious to deprive 
.Fliiininins of his office, they declared that the con- 
sular eieetioiiwas not valid on account of some fault 
in the auspices, and sent a letter to the consuls, 
w'lth orders to return to Rome. But as all prepa- 
rations had been made for a hattle against the 
InfiubriaiiK, the letter was left unopened until the 
battle was gained. In 220 he w’as censor, and 
executed 2 great works, which bore his name, viz, 
the Circus Fiaininiiis and the Via Flamiuia, In 
*217 he was consul a second time, and marched 
against Htinnibal, but was defeated by the latter 
at the fatal battle of the Trasimene lake, on the 
23d of June, in which he perished vrith the greater 
part of his army. >—2. 0., son of No. 1, was 
quaestor of Scipio Afxicanus in Spain, 210 ; curule 
aedile 100, when he distributed among the people 
a larffe quantity of grain at a low price, which was 
furnished liim Ijv the Sicilians as a mark of grati- 
tude towards his father and himself; was pmetor 
103, and obtained Hispania Citerior as his pro- 
vince, where he carried on the war with success ; 
and was consul io5, when he defeated the Li- 
gurians. 

Fianaticus or Fiauomeus Sinus (Cu// of 
Quarriaro \ a bay of the Adriatic sea on the coast 
of Liburnia, named after the people Fianates and 
their town Fianona {Fiauonu), 

Flavia, a surname given to several towns in the 
Roman empire in honour of the Flavian famil}'. 

Flavia gens, celebrated as the house to which 
the emperor Vespasian belonged. During the later 
period of the Roman empire, the name Flavius de- 
scended from one emperor to anothei*, Constantins, 
the father of Constantine the Great, being the Ixrst 
in the series. 

Flavia Bomitilla. [Domitilla.] 

Flavius, Cn,, the son of a freedman, became 
secretary to App. Claudius Caeciis, and, in conse- 
quence of this connection, attained distinguished 
honours in the commonwealth. He is celebrated 
in the annals of Roman law for having been the 
first to divulge certain technicalities of procedure, 
which previously had been kept secret as the ex- 
clusive patrimony of the ponti^s and the patriciansi 
He was elected curule aedile b.c. 303, in spite of 
his ignommious birth, 

Flavius Fimbna. [Fimbria.] 

Flavius Josephus. [Josephus.] 

Flavius Vopiscus. [Vopiscus.] 

Flavus, Ii. Caesetius, tribune of the plebs, 
B. c. 44, was deposed from his office by C. Julius 
Caesar, because, in concert wiih C. Epidius Marul- 
lus, one of his colleagues in the tribunate, he had 
removed the crowns from the statues of the dic- 
tator, and imprisoned a person who had saluted 
Caesar as ‘‘king.” 

Fiavus or Flavius, Subrius, tribune in the 
Praetorian guards, was the most active agent in the 
conspiracy against Nero, a. d. 66, which, from its 
most distinguished member, was called Piso’s, con- 
spiracy. 

Flevum, a fortress in Gcnnany at the mouth of 
the Amisia (Fms). 

Fievum, Flev<f. [Rhenus.] 

Flora, the Roman goddess of flowers and spring. 
The writers, whose object was to bring the Roman 
religion into contempt, relate that Flora was a 
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1 courtezan, who had accumulated a large property, 
and bequeathed it to the Roman people, in return 
ibr which she was honoured with the annual festi- 
val of the Floralia. But her worship was esta- 
blished at Rome in the veiy earliest times, for a 
temple is said to have been vowed to her by king 
Tatius, and Numa appointed a fianien to her. The 
resemblance between the names Flora and Ghioris 
led the later Pi-omans to identify the two divinities. 
Her temple at Rome was situated near the Circus 
Maximus, and her festival was celebrated from the , 
28th of April till the 1st of May, witli extravagant 
merriment and lasciviousness, (Diet, of jimt. art. 
Floralia.) 

Floreutia (Florentmus). 1. (Firenz% Florence) 
a town in Etruria on the Arnus, was a Ronian 
colony, and was probably founded bj'- the Romans 
during their wars with the Ligurians, In the time 
of Sulla it was a flourishing luimicipium, but its 
greatness as a city dates from the middle ages.-«*S. 
{Fiorenzmla)^ a town in Cisalpine Gaul on the 
Aerailia Via between Placentia and Parma. 

Florentmus, a jurist, one of the council of the 
emperor Severus Alexander, wrote Insiitutiones in 
12 books, which are quoted in the Corpus Juris. 

Fiorianus, M. Anniiis, the brother, by a dif- 
ferent father, of the emperor Tacitus, upon whose 
decease he was proclaimed emperor at Rome, a.d. 
276. He was murdered by his own troops at 
I Tarsus, after a reign of about 2 months, while on 
his march against Prohiis, who had been proclaimed 
emperor by the legions in Syria. 

Floras, Annaeus. 1. L., a Roman historian, 
lived under Trajan and Hadrian, and wrote a sum- 
mary of Roman history, divided into 4 books, ex- 
tending from the foundation of the city to the 
establishment of the empire under Augustus, eu- 
titied Rerum Roimnamm Lihri IK, or Epitome de 
Gestis Romanorum. This compendium presents 
within a very moderate compass a striking view of 
the leading events comprehended by the above 
limits. It is written in a declamatory style, and 
the sentiments frequently assume the form of tumid 
conceits expressed in violent metaphors. The best 
editions are, by Duker, Lug. Bat. 1722, 1744, re- 
printed Lips, IB32 ; by Titze, Prag. 1819 ; and 
by Seebode, Lips. 182L— 2. A Roman poet in 
the time of Hadrian. 

Floras, Gessius, a native of Clazomenae, suc- 
ceeded Albinus as procurator of Judaea, a. ». 
64—65, His cruel and oppressive governme*nt 
was. the main cause of the rebellion of the Jews. 
He is sometimes called Festus and Cestius Florus. 

Floras, Julius, addressed by Horace in 2 
epistles (i. 3, ih 2), was attached to the suite of 
Claudius Tiberius Nero, when the latter was de- 
spatched by Augustus to place Tigranes upon tlie 
throne of Armenia. He was both a poet and an 
orator. 

Foca or Pbocas, a Latin grammarian, author of 
a dull, foolish life of Virgil in hexameter verse, of 
which 119 lines are preserved. Printed in the 
Anihol. Lat. of Burraann and Vv” ernsdorf. 

Foeuiculanus Campus, i. o., the Fennel Fields, 
a plain covered with fennel, near Tarraco in Spain. 

Fonteius, M., governed us propraetor Narbon- 
nese Gaul, between b. c. 76—73, and was accused 
of extortion in his province by M. Plaetorius in 69. 
He was defended by Cicero in an oration {pro AT. 
Fonteio\ part of wliich is extant. 

Fonteius Capito. [Capito.] 
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Fontus, a Bonian divinity, son of Jaims, had an 
altar on the Janicnlus, which derived its name from 
his father, and on which Nmiia was believed to be 
buried. The name of this divinity is connected 
\Yitli fof 2 St a fountain ; and he was the personifica- 
tion of the ilo whig waters. On the 13th of Octo- 
ber the Romans celebrated the festival of the 
fountains called Fontinalia, at which the fountains 
W’ere- adorned with garlands. 

Foreatnm or FOTentum (Forentanus : Fo- 
renza), ' ii town in Apulia, surrounded by fertile 
fields and in a low situation, according to Horace 
(arimm pingue kwnnilis Forenii^ Ccirm, in. 4. 16). 
Livy (ix. 20) describes it as a fortified place, which 
was" taken hy €. Juiiius Bubulcus, B. c. 317. The 
modern town lies on a hill. 

Formiae (Formianus : nr. Mola di GaBa^ Ru.), 
a toAvn in Latium, on the Appia Tia, in the inner- 
most corner of the beautiful Sinus Gaietanus (Gu^^ 
of Gmia). It was a very ancient town, founded 
by the Pelasgic Tyrrhenians ; and it appears to 
have been one of the head-quarters of the Tyrrhe- 
nian pirates, whence later poets supposed the city 
of Lanius, inhabited by the Laestrygones, of wfoich 
Homer speaks {Od, x. 81), to be the same as 
Formiae. Formiae became a mimicipium and re- 
ceived the Roman franchise at an early period. 
The beauty of the surrounding country induced 
many of the Roman nobles to build villas at this 
spot: of these the best known is the Formiannm 
of Cicero, in the neighbourhood of which he was 
killed. The remains of Cicero's villa are still to 
be seen at the Villa Marstmu near Custlgiione. 
The liills of Formiae produced good wine. (Hor. 
Garni, i. 20.) 

Formio {Fonnio^ic., Fusano)^ a small river, form- 
ing tlie N. boundary of Istria. 

Fornax, a Rommi goddess, said to have been 
worshipped that she might ripen the corn, and pre- 
vent its being burnt in baking in the oven 
(fomaai). Her festival, the Fonigcalia, W'as an- 
nounced by the curio maxiraus. 

Fortuna (Tuxv\ the goddess of fortune, was 
worshipped both in Greece and Italy. Hesiod de- 
scribes her as a daughter of Oceanus ; Pindar in 
one place calls her a daughter of Zeus the Liberator, 
and in another place one of the Moerae or Fates. She 
was represented with different attributes. With 
a rudder, she was conceived as the divinity guiding 
and conducting the affairs of the world • with a 
ball, she represents the varying unsteadiness of for- 
tune ; with Plutos or the horn of Amalthea, she 
was the symbol of the plentiful gifts of fortune. 
She was worshipped in most cities in Greece. Her 
statue at Smyrna held with one hand a globe on 
her head, and in the other carried the horn of 
Amalthea. Fortuna was still more worshipped 
by the Romans than by the Greeks. Her wor- 
sliip is traced to the reigns of Ancus Martins and 
Sorvius Tullius, and the latter is said to have built 
2 temples to her, the one in the forum boariiim, 
and the other on the banks of the Tiber. The 
Romans mention her with -a. variety of surnames 
and epithets, as publica^ privata^ muiiebris (said to 
have originated at the time when Coriolaims was 
prevented by the entreaties of the women from de- 
stroying Rome), regiua.^ conservatrioe^ primigenia., 
titiliS) &c. Fortuna Virginensis was worshipped 
by newly-married women, who dedicated their, 
maiden garments and girdle in her temple. For- 
tuna Virilis W'as worshipped by women, who prayed 
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to her that she might preserve their charms, and, 
thus enable them to please their husbands. Her 
surnames, in general, express either particular 
kinds of good fortune, or the persons or classes of 
persons to whom she granted it. Her worship was 
of great importance also at Antiiini and Praenestc, 
where her sortes or oracles were very celebrated. 

Fortioiatae or -onim. Insiilae (at rcan pand- 
ptav vTjtroiy Le. the Islands of the Blessed). The 
early Greeks, as we learn from Homer, placed 
the Elysian fields, into which favoured heroes passed 
without dying, at the extremity of the earth, near 
the river Oceanus. [Elysiu.vi.] In, poems later 
than Homer, an island is clearly spoken of as their 
abode ; and though its position was of course in- 
definite, both the poets, and the geographers who 
followed them, placed it beyond the pillars of Her- 
cules. Hence when, just after the time of the 
Marian civil wars, certain islands were discovered in 
the Ocean, off the W. coast of Africa, the name of 
Fortiinatae Insulae was applied to them. As to 
the names of the individual islands, arid the exact 
identification of them by their modern names, there 
are difficulties : but it may be safely said, gene- 
rally, that the Fortmiatae Insulae of Pliny, Ptolemy, 
and others, are the Canary Islands, and probably 
the Madeira group ; the latter being perhaps those 
called by Pliny (after Juba) Purpurariae. 

FortunatiaaES, Atilius, a Latin grammarian, 
author of a treatise ( Jrs) upon prosody, and the 
metres of Horace, printed in the collection of 
Putschius. 

Fortunatianus, CtixIes or CMrius, a Roman 
lawyer, flourished about A. d. 450. He is the author 
of a compendium of technical rhetoric, in 3 books, 
under the title Curii Foriunaiia?ii Consulti Artis 
IVietorime Sdiolicae Lihri ires, which at one period 
was held in high esteem as a manual. Printed in 
the Hhetores Laimi Aniiqui, of Pithou, Paris, 1500. 

Fonmi, an open space of ground, in which the 
people met for the transaction of any kind of busi- 
ness. At Rome the number of fora increased with 
the growth of the city. They were level pieces of 
ground of an oblong form, and were surrounded by 
buildings, both private and public. They wove 
divided into 2 classes ; foi'a dvilia, in which justice 
was administered and public business transacted, 
and fora tenalia, in which provisions and other 
things were sold, and which were distinguished as 
the forum hoarium, olitorium, suai’ium, piscarzum, 
^c. The principal fora at Rome were : 1. Forum 
Romaimm, also called simply the Forum, and at 
a later time distinguished by the epithets vetus or 
magnum. It is usually described as lying between 
the CapitoHne and Palatine hills ; but to speak 
more correctly, it lay between the Capitoline and 
the Velian ridge, which was a hill opposite the 
Palatine. It ran lengthwise from the foot of the 
Capitol or the arch of Septimius Severiis in the 
direction of the arch of Titus ; but it did nof 
extend so far as the latter, and came to an end at 
the commencement of the ascent to the Velhui 
ridge, where was the temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina. Its shape was that of an irregular 
quadrangle, of which the 2 longer sides were not 
parallel, but were much wider near the Capitol 
than at the other end. Its length was 630 French 
feet, and its breadth varied from 190 to 100 feet, 
an extent undoubtedly small for the greatness of 
Rome-; bat it must be recollected that the limits 
of tho foftua were fixed in the early days of Rome 
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Fufidius, a jurist, who probaHy lived Ijetween I sacred grove at Bonie. Her worship seems to have 
the time of Vespasian and Hadrian. become extinct at an early time. An annual fes- 

Pnlgentins, Fabins Planciades^ a Latin gram- tival {F'mnalia otFtmnaUs^ f^^^ had been cele- 
mariaii of uncertain date, probably not earlier than hrated in honour of her, and aHamen Qkmim Fu^ 
the 6th century after Christ, appears to have been conducted her worship. She had also a 

of African origin. He is the author of : 1. Afj/- temple in the neighbourhood of Satri cum. 
ilolofjianim Lihri IIL ad Catum Fresb^ierum^ a C. Fujmius, a friend and correspondent of Cicero, 
collection of the most remarkable tales connected was tribune of theplebs B. c. 50; sided with Caesar 
with the history and exploits of gods and heroes, in the civil war ; and after Caesar’s death was a 
2.FTposiiioSen7ionu7n AniufcorumcimiTestimo?ius staunch adherent of Anton}'", After the battle of 
ud Chalci<licimi Oranmiaticum,, a glossary of obso- Actium, 31, he was reconciled to Augustus, through 
lete words and phrases; of very little value. 3. the mediation of his son, was appointed consul in 
Lih(T de Expos'd ione VirgiUanm Coniine7itiae ad 20, and was prefect of Hither Spain in 21. 
CMoidicmn C'?-a7n?ao5fo6W, a title which means, Fuscus. 1. Arellius, a rhetorician at Rome in 
eapIcmaiioTi of what is eo7itmned in Virgd^ that is the latter years of Augustus, instructed in rhetoric 
to say, of the esoteric truths allegorically conveyed the poet Ovid. He declaimed more frequently in 
in the Virgilian poems. — The best edition of these Greek than in Latin, and his style of declamation 
works ism fixe MvtJmgrapM LaUni of Muncker, is described by Seneca, as more brilliant than 
Auct. 1681, and of Van Staveren, Lug. Bat. 1742. solid, antithetical rather than eloquent. His rival 
Fiilgiiiia,FulgMum(FuIginas,-atis: in teaching and declaiming was Porcius Latro. 

a towm in the interior of Umbria on the Via Fla- [ Latro.]--- 2. Aristius, a friend of the poet Horace, 
minia, was a municiphnn. who addressed to him an ode (Cbn? 2 , i. 22) and 

Fnlvia. 1 . The mistress of Q. Curius, one of an epistle (Aljo. i. 1 0), and who also introduces him 
Catiline’s conspirators, divulged the plot to Cicero, elsewhere (Sat i. 9. 61; 10. 83),— 3, Cornelius, 
—2. A daughter of M. Fulvius Bamhalio of Tus- one of the most active adherents of Vespasian in 
culum, thrice }narried, 1st to the celebrated P. his contest for the empire, a. d. 69. In the reign 
Glodius, by whom she had a daughter Clodia, of Domitian he was sent against the Dacians, by 
afterwards the wife of Octavianus ; 2ndly to C. whom he w’as defeated. Martial v/rote an epitaph 
Seribonius Curio, and Srdlj to M. Antony, by on Fusciis (Ep, vi. 76), in which he refers to the 
whom she had 2 sons. She was ahold and am- Dacian campaign, 
bitious woman. In the proscription of b.c. 43 she 
acted with the greatest arrogance and brutality .* 

she gazed with delight upon the head of Cicero, G. 

the victim of her husband. Her turbulent and 

ambitious spirit excited a new -war in Italy in 41. Gabae (rd§a/), 1. (DarabgImA< a fortress 
Jealous of the power of Octavianus, and anxious to and royal residence in the interior of Persis, S. E. 
withdraw xintony from the E., she induced L. An- of Pasargadae, near the borders of Carmania. — 
tonius, the brother of her husband, to take up arms 2. Or Gabaza, orCazaba, a fortress in Sogdiuna. 
agiiinst Octavianus. But Lucius was unable to on the confines of the Massagetae. 
resist Octavianus, and threw himself into Perusia, Gabala (Fd^aAct), a sea-port town of Syria 
which he was obliged to surrender in the following Seleucis, S. of Laodicea ; whence good storax was 
year (40), Fulvia lied to Greece and died at Si- obtained. 

cyon in j;he course of the same yem*. Gabali, a people in Gallia Aqiiitanica, wliose 

Fulvia Gens, plebeian, but one of the most country possessed silver mines and good pasturage, 
illustrious Roman gentes. It originally came from Their chief town was Anderitum {A 7 iterieuF), 
Tuscalum, The principal families in the gens are GaMana or -ene (Ta€iav7i^ Taiinv-i])^ a fertile 
those of Centumalus, Flaccus, Nobilior, and district in the Persian province of Susiana, W. of 
Paetinus.^ M. Zagros. 

Fnndamns. 1 . C,, father of Fundania, the wife Gabii (Gahinus : nr. CasUgiione Ru.), a town 
of M. Terentius Varro, is one of the speakers in in Latium, on the Laciis Gabiims (Lago di Gavi), 
"iarro’s dialogue, De Me M?isUca,’^% M., de- between Rome and Praeneste, was in early times 
fendedby Cicero, B. c. 65; blit the scanty fragments one of the most powerful Latin cities; a colony 
of Cicero’s speech do not enable 118 to understand from Alba Longa; and the place, according to 
the nature of the ciiarge. — 3. A wwiter of comedies tradition, where liomulns was brought up. It was 
prmsed by Horace (Sat. L 10.41,42). taken by Tarquinius Superbiis by stratagem, and 

Fiinoi (fhmdanus : Fmdi)., an ancient town in it urns in ruins in the time of Augustus (Ckibiis da- 
Latiiim on the Appia Via, at the head of a narrow seriior vicits^ Hor. Ep. i, 11. 7). The cmchis Qa- 
bay of the sea running a considerable way into the himts^ a peculiar mode of wearing the toga at Rome, 
land, called the Lacus Fundanus. Fundi was a appears to have heen derived from this town. In 
nmnicipium, and was subsequently colonised by the neighbourhood of Gabii are the immense stone 
the veterans of Augustus. The suiTounding conn- quarries, from which a part of Rome was built, 
try produced good wine. There are still remains A. Gabinms, dissipated his fortune in youth 
at hondi of the walls of the ancient town. by his profligate mode of life. Ho was tribune of 

xTOulae Caxidmae. [Caudium.] the plebs b. c. 66, when he proposed and carried a 

if nna Gens, an ancient patrician gens, probably law conferring upon Pompey the command of the 
came from Tusciilum. The most celebrated fa- war against the pirates. He was praetor in 6L 
imhes of the gens bore the names of Camiblus, and consul in 58 with L. Piso. Both consuls snp- 
AIedulbinus, Paciltjs, and Philus. For others ported Clodius in his measures against Cicero, 
oflmnoteseeBrBACULUs,CKASSiPES,PtJRPUREO. which resulted in the banishment of the orator, 
^uriae. [EuApNiDus.] In 57 Gabinius went to Syria as proconsul. His 

iJiirma, an ancient Roman divinity, who had a first attention was airected- to the aifiiirs of Judea. 


GADARA. 

Hg restored Hj'rcaniis to the hig'li priestliood, of 
which he had been dispossessed by Alexander, the 
son of Aristobulns. He next marched into Egypt, 
and restored Ptolemy Anlctes to the throne. The 
restoration of Ptolemy had been forbidden by a 
decree of the senate, and by the Sibylline books ; 
hut Gabinius had locen promised by the king a 
sum of .1 0,000 talents for this service, and accord- 
ingly set at nong-ht both the senate and the Sibyl. 
His* government of the .province was marked in 
otherA'ospects by the most shameful venality and 
oppression. Pie returned to Rome in 54. He was 
accused of majedas or high treason, on account of 
his restoration of Ptolemy Auletos, in defiance of 
the Sibyl, and the authority of the senate. He 
was acquitted on this charge ; but he was forthwith 
accused of repetundae^ for the illegal receipt of 
10,000 talents from Ptolemy. He was defended 
l^y Cicero, wh.o had been persuaded by Pompey, 
much against his will, to undertake the defence. 
Gabinius, however, was condemned on this charge, 
and went into exile. He was recalled from exile 
by Caesar in 49, and in the following year (48) 
was sent into Illyricura hy Caesar with some newly 
levied troops, in order to reinforce Q. Cornificius. 
He died in Ilhmicum about the end of 48, or the 
beginning of the following year. 

GadarafFaSapa: TaBap7)u6s: n large 

fortified city of Palestine, one of the 10 which 
formed the Decapoli? in Peraea, stood a little S. i 
of tlie Plieromax (Yarmuh), an eastern tribntaiy 
of the Jordan. The surrounding district, S. E. of 
the Lake of Tiberias, was called Gadaris, and was 
very fertile. Gadara was probaldy favoured by 
the Greek kings of Syria, as it is sometimes called 
Antiochia and Seleucia ; it was restored hy Pom- 
pey : Augustus presented it to king Herod, after 
whose death it was assigned to the province of 
Syria. It was made the seat of a Christian 
bishopric. There were celebrated baths in its 
neighbourhood, at Amatha. 

Gades (ra Tddeipa : FaSeipeds, Gaditfmus : Cci- 
diz)^ a very ancient town in Plispania Baetica, 
W. of the Pillars of Plercules, founded by the 
Phoenicians, and one of the chief seats of their 
commerce in the W. of Europe, was situated, on a 
small island of the same name (/. de Leo7i\ se- 
parated from the mainland by a narrow channel, 
which in its narrowest part was only the breadth 
of a stadium, and over which a bridge was built. 
Herodotus says (iv. 8) that the island of Erytlna 
was close to Gadcira ; whence most later writers 
supposed the island of Gades to be the same as the 
mythical island of Erythia, from which Hercules 
carried off the oxen of Geryon. A new town was i 
built by Cornelius Balbus, a native of Gades, and ! 
the circumference of the old and new towns together 
was only 20 stadia. There were, however, several 
inhabitants on the mainland opposite the island, 
as vrell as on a smaller island (A Sebastian or Tro- 
cadcro) in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
larger one. After the 1st Punic War Gades came 
into the hands of the Carthaginians ; and in the 
2nd Funic war it surrendered of its own accord to 
the Homans. Its inhabitants received the Roman 
franchise from Julius Caesar. It became a muni- 
cipium, and was called Aitgusia zirhs JitUa Gadi- 
iana , — Gades was from the earliest to the latest 
times an important commercial town. Its inha-^ 
bitants were wealthy, luxurious, and licentious ; 
and their lascivious dances w^ere celebrated at 
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Piome. (Juv. xi. 1C2.) Gades possessed cele- 
brated temples of Cronus and Hercules. Its drink- 
ing water was as bad in antiquity as it is in the 
present day. — Gades gave its name to the Frettxiii 
Gaditanum, the straits at the entrance of the Alt'- 
' diteiranean between Europe and Africa {Slraits of 
GihraltaT). 

Gaea or Ge (Fata or r??), the personification 
of the earth. Plomer describes her as a divine 
being, to whom black sheep were sacrificed, and 
who w'as invoked by persons taking oaths ; and he 
calls her the mother of Erechtheiis and Tithyiis, 
In Hesiod she is the first being that sprang from 
Cliaos, and gave birth to Uranus and Pontus. By 
Uranus she became the mother of'Oeeanus, Coeus, 
Criiis, Hyperion, lapctns, Tliia, Bheia, Themis, 
Mnemosyne, Phoebe, Thotys, Cronos, the Cyclopes, 
Brontes, Stcropes, Arges, Cottns, Briarous, and 
Gyges. These children were hated by their father, 
and Ge therefore concealed them in the bosom of 
the earth ; but she made a large iron sickle, gave it 
to her sons, and requested them to take vengeance 
upon their father. Cronos undertook the task, and 
mutilated Uranus. The drops of blood, which fell 
from him upon the earth (Ge), became th§ seeds 
of tlie Erinnyes, the Gigantes, and the Melian 
nymphs. Subsequently Ge became, by Pontus, 
the mother of Ncreus, Thaumas, Phorcys, Ceto, and 
Eur3''bia. Ge belonged to the gods of the nether 
world hence she is frequently 

mentioned where they are invoked. The suniames 
and epithets given to her have more or less refer- 
ence to her character as the all-producing and all-nou- 
rishing mother (mater ovmi/iarcns et alma).' Her 
worship appears to have been universal among the 
Greeks, and she had temples or altars in almost 
all the cities of Clreeee. At Rome the earth was 
worshipped under the name of Tellus (which is 
onl^' a variation of Terra). She was regarded by 
the Romans also as one of the gods of the nether 
world and is mentioned in connection 

with Dis and tlie Alancs. A temple was built to 
her by the consul P. Sempronius Sophiis, in b. c. 
304, Pier festival was celebrated on the 15th of 
April, and was called Fordieidia or Hurdicidia. 
The sacrifice, consisting of cows, was offered up in 
the Capitol in the presence of the Vestals. 

Gaeson, Gaesns, or Gessus (FaiVajj/), a river 
of Ionia in Asia Minor, falling into the Gulf of 
Maeander near the promontory of Al^^cale. 

Gaetulia (FatrouA/a), the interior of N. Africa, 

S. of Araiiretania, Niimidia, and the region bordei- 
ing on the S^Ttes, reacliing to the Atlantic Ocean 
on the W,, and of very indefinite extent towards 
the E. and S. The people included under the 
name Gaetuli (FaiToGAoi), in its widest sense, 
were the inhabitants of the region between the 
countries just mentioned and the Great Desert, 
and also in the Oases of the latter, and nearl}' as 
far S. as the river Niger. They were a great 
nomad race, including several tribes, the chief of 
whom were the Autololes and Pharusii on the W. 
coast, the Darae, or Gaetuli-Darae, in the steppes 
of the Great Atlas, and the Alelanogaetuli, a black 
mce resulting from the intermixture of the Gaetuli 
with their S. neighbours, the Nigritae. The pure 
Gaetiilians were not an Aethiopic (i e. negro), 
but a Libyan race, and were most probably of 
Asiatic origin. They are supposed to have been 
. the ancestors of the Berh&rs. 

, ' [ ABc^Dipa] 
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G-aiUS or Caias, a celebrated Romaii jurist, 
■xvrote under Antoninus Pius and M. Anrelius. His 
works were Tcry mimeronst and great nse was 
made of them in the compilation of tke Digest. 
One of his most celebrated works was an elemen- 
tarv treatise on Homan law, entitled 
in 4 books. This work was for a long time the 
ordinar}' text hook used by those who were com- ; 
mencing the study of the Homan law, but it went 
out of use after the comxnlation of the Institutiones 
of Justinian, and was finally lost. This long lost 
work was discovered by Niehuhr in 1816 in the 
library of the Chapter at Verona. The MS.^ con- 
taining Gains was a palimpsest one. The original 
writing of Gains had on some pages been washed | 
out, and on others scratched out, and the whole was 
re-written with the Letters of St, Jerome. The task 
of deciphering the original MS. was a very difficult 
one, and some parts were completely destroyed. It 
was first published by Goschen in 1821 : a second 
edition appeared in 18*24, and a third in 1842. ^ 
0agae {Tdyai\ a town on the coast of Lycia, 
E, of Myra, whence was obtained the mineral 
called Gagates lapis, that is» or, as it is still , 
called in German, ga^(rt~ 

GalantMs. [Galinthias.] 

Galatea (raAdreza), daughter of Nereus and ; 
Doris, For detiils, see Acis. 

GMatxa (Tataria : Takdryis : in the E. part of 
AnadoU and the W. part of Ruviili\ a country of 
Asia Minor, composed of parts of Phrygia and 
Cappadocia, and hounded on the W., S., and S. E. 
by those countries, and on the N. E., N., and 
K. W. by Pontiis, Paphlapnia, and Bithynia. 
It derived its name from its inhabitants, who were 
Oauls that had invaded and settled in Asia Minor 
at various periods during the 3d century B. c. 
First, a portion of the army which Brennus led 
against Greece, separated from the main body, and 
marched into Thrace, and, having pressed forward 
as far as the shores of the Propontis, some of them 
crossed the Hellespont on their own account, while 
others, who had reached Byzantium, were invited 
to pjisB the Bosporus by Nicomedes I., king of 
Bithynia, who required their aid against his bro- 
ther ^^ipoetus (b. c, 279). They speedily overran 
all Asia Minor within tlie Taurus, and exacted 
tribute from its various princes, and served as i 
mercenaries not only in the armies of these princes, i 
but also of the kings of Syria and Egypt ; and, ' 
according to one account, a body of them found ' 
their way to Babylon. During their ascendancy, 
other bodies of Gauls followed them into Asia. 
Their progress •was at length checked by the anus ; 
of the kings of Pergamus : Eumenes fought against 
them with various fortune ; but Attains I. gained 
a complete victory over them (b. c. 230), and com- 
pelled them to settle down within the limits of the 
country thenceforth called Galatia, and also, on ac- 
count of the mixture of Greeks with the Celtic 
inhabitants, which speedily took place, Graeco- 
Galatia and Gallograecia. The people of Galatia 
adopted to a great extent Greek habits and man- 
ners and religious observances, but preserved their 
owm language, ■vyhiclt is spoken of as resembling 
that of the Treviri. They retained also their poli- 
tical divisions and fonns of government. They 
consisted of 3 great tribes, the Tolistobogi, the 
Trocmi, and the Tectosagos, each subdivided into 
4 parts, called by the Greeks rerpap^lat. At the 
head of each of these 12 Tetrarchies was a chief. 
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or Tctrarch, who appointed the chief magistrate 
(SzxaffTl^s), and the commander of the army 
(fTrpaTo<pv\a^), and 2 lieutenant-generals (dwo- 
(rrparo(pvAaK€s). The 12 tctrarch s together had 
the general government of the country, but their 
' power was checked by an assistant senate of 300, 
who met in a place called Drynaemetiira (or, pro- 
bably, Dryaenetum, z. c. the oahgrove\ and had 
jurisdiction in all capital cases. This fomt of 
government had a natural ten den c}’’ to monarchy, 
according as either of the 12 tetrarchs became 
more powerful than the rest, especially under the 
protection of the Romans, to whom Galatia became 
virtually subject as the result of the campaign 
which the consul Cn. Manlius undertook against 
the Gauls, to punish them for the assistance they 
had given to Antiochus the Great (n. c. 189), 
At length one of the tetrarchs. Deiota ii us, wms 
rewarded for his services to the Homans in the 
Mithridatic War, the title of king, together 
with a grant of Pontus and Armenia Minor ; and 
after the death of his successor Arayntas, Galatia 
was made by Atigustiis a Homan province (b. c. 
25). It was soon after enlarged by the addition 
of Paphlagonia. Under Constantine it was re- 
stricted to its old limits, and under Valeris it was 
divided into 2 provinces, Galatia Priina and Ga- 
latia Secunda. The country was beautiful and 
fertile, being watered by the rivers Halys and 
Sangarius. Its only important cities were, in the 
S.W. PESSINUS, the capital of the Tolistobogi ; in 
the centre Ancyra, the capital of the Tectosages ; 
and in the N* E., Tavium, the capitaF of the 
Trocmi. — From the Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Galatians, ■v.-e learn not only that many Christian 
churches had been formed in Galatia during the 
apostolic age, but also that those churches con- 
sisted, ill great part, of Jewish converts. 

Galaxius (raAd^ioy), a small river in Boeotia, 
on which stood a temple of Apollo Galaxios: it 
derived its name from its milky colour, which was 
owing to the clialky nature of the soil through 
which it flowed. 

Galba, Snlpicins, patricians, 1. P., consul b. c . 
211, received Macedonia as his province, where he 
remained as proconsul till 204, and carried on the 
war against Philip. In 200, he was consul a se- 
cond time, and again obtained Macedonia as his 
province; but he was unable to accomplish any 
thing of importance against Phili]), and wns suc- 
ceeded in the command in the following year by 
Villius Tappulus. He was one of tlie 10 commis- 
sioners sent to Greece in ISG, after the defeat of 
Philip by Flamininus, and was one of the ambas- 
sadors sent to Antiochus in 193. — 2. Ser., was 
praetor 151, and received Spain ns his province. 
His name is inlamous on account of liis treacherous 
and atrocious murder of the Lusitanians, with their 
wives and children, wlio liad surrendered to him 
on the promise of receiving grants of land. Viria- 
thiis wms one of the few Lusitanians, who escaped 
from the bloody scene. [Viriathus.] On liis 
return to Rome in 149, he "vvas brought to trial oii 
account of his horrible massacre of the Lusitanians. 
His conduct was denounced in the strongest terms 
by Cato, who was then 85 years old, but he was 
nevertheless acquitted. lie was consul 144. Ci- 
cero praises his oratory in the highest terms.—* 
3. Ser., great-grandfather of the emperor Galba, 
served under Caesar in the Gallic war, and was 
praetor in 54. After Caesar’s death he served 
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afrninst Antony in tlio war of Mutina. 4. C,, 
father of the emperor Galba> was consul in a. d. 2’2. 

Mha, Ser. Sulpicms, Roman emperor, from 
June A. B. Gil to January, a. d. G9. Pie was born 
near Terracina, on the 24tli of December, b. c. 3. 
Both Augusttis and Tiberius are said to have told 
him, that one day he would be at the head of the 
Ploinan world, from which we must infer that he 
was a young man of more than ordinary' talents. 
From his parents ho inherited great wealth. He 
■was invested with the curuie oiRces before attain- 
ing the legitimate age. He was praetor A. d.^ 20, 
and consul 33. After his consulship he had the 
government of Gaul, 39, where he carried on a 
successful T-var against the Gormans, and restored 
discipline among the troops. On the death ‘of 
Caligula many of his friends urged him to seize 
the empire, hut he preferred living in a private 
station. Claudius entrusted him, in 45, with the 
administration of Africa, which he governed with 
wisdom and intogritj'. In the reign of Nero he lived 
for several years in retirement, through fear of be- 
coming the victim of the tyrant’s suspicion; but in 6‘ 1 , 
Nero gave him the government of Hispania Tarra- 
conensis, where he remained for 8 years. In G8 Vin- 
dere rebelled in Gaul. About the same time Galba was 
informed that Nero had sent secret orders for his as- 
sassination. He therefore resolved at once to follow 
the example of Vindex; but he did not assume the 
imperial title, and professed to act onl}' as the legate 
of the Roman senate and people. Shortly after- 
wards Nero was murdered ; and Galba thereupon 
proceeded to Rome, where he was acknowledged 
as emperor. But his severity and avarice soon 
made liim unpopular with his new subjects, and 
especially with the soldiers. His powers had also 
become enfeebled by age, and he was completely 
under the sway of favourites, who perpetrated ' 
many enormities in his name. Perceiving the i 
weakness of his government, he adopted Piso Li- 
cinianus, a noble young Roman, as his successor. 
But this only hastened his ruin, Otho, \vho had 
hoped to be adopted by Galba, formed a conspiracy 
among the soldiers, who rose in rebellion 6‘ days 
after the adoption of Piso. Galba was murdered, 
and Otho was proclaimed emperor. 

Galenus, Ciatidius, commonly called Galen, a i 
very celebrated physician, whose works have had a , 
longer and more extensive influence on the different 
branches of medical science than those of any other 
individual either in ancient or modern times. He 
was born at Pergamum in a. d. 130. His father 
Nicon, -^vho was an architect and geometrician, 
carefully superintended his education. In his 17th 
year (14G), his father, who had hitherto destined 
him to ho a philosopher, altered his intentions, and, 
in consequence of a dream, chose for him the pro- 
fession of Medicine. He at first studied medicine 
in his native city. In his 20th year ( 1 49), he lost 
liis father, and about tlie same time he went to 
Smyrna for the purpose of studying under Pelops 
the physician, and Albirms the Platonic philosopher. 
He afterwards studied at Corinth and Alexandria. 
He returned to Pergamum in his 29th year (158), 
and was immediately appointed physician to the 
school of gladiators, an office which he filled with 
great reputation and success. In 164 he quitted 
his native country on account of some popular com- 
motions, and went to Rome for the first time. Here 
he stayed about 4 years, and gained great reputa- 
tion from his skill in anatomy and medicine. He ■ 
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returned to Pergamum in 168, but Iiad scarcely 
settled there, when lie received a summons from 
the emperors M. Aurelius and L. Vems to attend 
them at Aquiieia in V enetia. From Aqiiileia Galen 
followed M. Aurelius to Rome in 170. "When the 
emperor again set out, to conduct the war on the 
Danube, Galen with difficultj- obtained permission 
to he left behind at Rome, alleging that such ■was 
the will of Aesculapius. Before leaving the city the 
emperor committed to the medical care of Galen his 
son Commodus, who was then 9 years of age. 
Galen staj-ed at Rome some years, during which 
time he employed himself in lecturing, writing, and 
practising, with great success. He subsequently 
returned to Pergamum, but whether he again visited 
Rome is uncertain. He is said to have died in the 
year 200, at the age of 70, in tlie reign of Septimius 
Severus ; but it is not improbable that he lived 
some years longer. Galen wrote a great number of 
works on medical and philosophical subjects. 
The works still extant under the name of Galen 
consist of 83 treatises acknowledged to he genuine; 

19 whose genuineness has been doubted ; 45 un- 
doubtedly spurious; 19 fragments; and 15 com- 
mentaries on different works of Hippocrates. Galen 
attached himself exclusively to none of the medical 
sects into which the profession was divided, but 
chose from the tenets of each what he believed to 
be good and true, and called those persons slaves 
who designated themselves as followers of Hippo- 
crates, Praxagoras, or any other man. The best 
edition of his works is by Kiihn, Lips. 1821 — 1833, 

20 vols. 8vo. 

Galepsus a town in Ma- 

cedonia, on the Toronaic gulf. 

Galerius Maximianus. [Maximianus.] 

GalMuB TrachMus. [Te.^ciialus.] 

Galesus {Gakso), a river in the S. of Italy, 
flows into the gulf of Tarentum, through the mea- 
dows where the sheep fed whose wool was so cele- 
brated in antiquity {dulce pellitis ovibus Galaed 
Jlumm^lAor. Carm, ii. 6. 10.) 

Galeus (FdAeov), that is, “ the lizard,” son of 
Apollo and Themisto, the daughter of the Hyper- 
I borean king Zabius. In pursuance of an oracle of 
the Dodonean Zeus, Galeus emigrated to Sicily, 
where he built a sanctuary to his father Apollo. 
The Galeotae, a family of Sicilian soothsayers, de- 
rived their origin from him. The principal scat of 
the Galeotae was the towm of Hyhia, -which was 
hence called Galeotis or Galeatis. 

Galilaea (PaArAata), at the birth of Christ, 
w^as the N.-most of the 3 divisions of Palestine 
W. of the Jordan. It lay between the Jordan and 
tlie Mediterranean on the E. and W., and the 
mountains of Hermon and Carmel on the N. and S. 
It was divided into Upper or N. Galilee, and 
Lower or S. Galilee. It was very fertile and 
densely peopled ; but its inhabitants were a mixed 
race of Jews, Syrians, Phoenicians, Greeks, and 
others, and were therefore despised by the Jews of 
Judaea. [Palaestina.] 

GalintMas ox- GalantMs (Ov. Met ix. 306), 
daughter of Proetus of Thebes and a friend of 
Alcniene. When Alcmene was on the point of 
giving birth to Hercules, and the Moerae and 
Ilithyiae, at the request of Hera, were endeavouring 
to delay the birth, Galinthias suddenly rushed in. 
with the false report that Alcmene had given birth 
to a son* The hostile goddesses were so surprised 
at . this information that they dropped their arms. 
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Thus the charm was broken, and Alcmene was 
enabled to give birth to Plercules. The deluded 
goddesses avenged the deception practised upon 
them by metamorphosing Galinthias into a weasel 
or cat (VaA-^). Hecate, however, took pity upon 
her, and made her her attendant, and Hercules 
afterwards erected a sanctuary to her. At Thebes 
it was customary at the festival of Hercules lirst to 
offer sacrifices to Galinthias. 

Galla. 1. Wife of Constantins, son of the emperor 
Constantius Chlorus. She was the mother of Gallus 
Caesar. [Ga llus.] —2. Daughter of the emperor 
Vaientinian I., and 2nd wife of Theodosius the 
Great— 3. Gall a Placidia or simply Placid ia, 
daughter of Theodosius the Great by No. 2. She fell 
into the hands of Alaric, when he took Rome, A. d. 
410 ; and Ataulphus, the Gothic king, married her in 
414- After the death of Ataulphus, she was restored 
toHonoriusj and in 4 17 she was married to Constan- 
tius, to whom she bore the emperor Vaientinian III. 
During the minority of the latter she governed the 
Western empire. She died about 450. 

Gallaecia, the country of the Gallaeci (KaA- 
Aaikoi), in the N. of Spain, between the Astures 
and the Durius, was in earlier times included in 
Lusitania. Gallaecia was sometimes used in a 
wider sense to include the country of the Astures 
and the Cantabri. It produced tin, Jold, and a 
precious stone called gemma GaUaica. Its inha- 
bitants were some of the most uncivilised in Spain. 
They were defeated with great slaughter by D. 
Brutus, consul b. c. 1 58, who obtained in conse- 
quence the surname of Gailaecus. 

Mlia (if KeArr/i^, TaXaria)^ was used before 
the time of Julius Caesar, to indicate all the land 
inhabited by the Galli or Celtae, and consequently 
included not only the later Gaul and the N. of 
Italy, but a part of Spain, the greater part of Ger- 
many, the British isles, and other countries. The 
early history of the Celtic race, and their various 
settlements in different parts of Europe, are related 
under Celtae.— 1. Clkllia, also called Gallia 
Traiisalpina or Gallia Ulterior, to distinguish it 
from Gallia Cisalpina, or the N. of Italy. Gallia 
Bracoata and Gallia Comata are also used in 
contradistinction to Gallia Togata or the N. of 
Italy, but these names are not identical with the 
whole of Gallia Transalpina. Gallia Braccala 'mjs 
the part of the country first subdued by the Bomans, 
the later Provincia, and was so called, because the 
inhabitants wore hraceae^ or trowsers. GaMia Ca- 
maia was tlie remainder of the country, excluding 
Gallia Eraccata, and derived its name from the in- 
habitants wearing their hair long. The Romans 
were acquainted with only a small portion of Trans- 
alpine Gaul till the time of Caesar. In the time of 
Augustus it was bounded on the S. by the PjTenees 
and the Mediterranean ; on the E. by the river Varus 
and the Alps, which separated it from Italyj and 
by the river Rhine, which separated it from Ger- 
many ; on the N. by the German Ocean and the 
English Channel ; and on the W. by the Atlantic ; 
thus including not only the whole of France and 
Belgium, but a part of Holland, a great part of Swit- 
sorland, and all the provinces of Germany W*. of . 
the Rhine. The greater part of this country is a 
plain, well watered by numerous rivers^ The 
principal mountains were Mens Cebenna or Ge- 
henna in the S.j the lofty range of Mons Juka in 
the E., separating the Sequani and the Helvetii ; 
and Mons Voseqcs or Vogesus, a continuation 
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of the Jura. The chief forest was the Silva Ar- 
duenn A, extending from the Rhine and the Tre- 
viri as far as the Scheldt. The principal rivers 
were, in the E. and N-, the Rhenus 
with its tributaries the Mosa {Maas) and Mo- 
SELLA (i¥bse&) ; the Sequana {Seme)^ with its 
tributary the Matrona : in the centre the Lige- 
Ris {Loire) i in the W. the Gaeumna {Garomie ) ; 
and in the S. the Rhodanus The 

country w’-as celebrated for its fertility in ancient 
times, and possessed a numerous and wmslike po- 
pulation. — The Greeks, at a very early period, be- 
came acquainted with the S. coast of Gaul, where 
they founded, in B. c. 600, the important town of 
Massilia, w'hich in its turn founded several co- 
lonies, and exercised a kind of supremacy over the 
neighbouring districts. The Romans did not attempt 
to make any conquests in Transalpine Gaul till 
they had finally conquered not onlj^ Africa, but 
Greece and a great part of Western Asia. In b. c. 
125 the consul M. Fulvius Flaccus commenced the 
subjugation of the Salluvii in the S. of Gaul. In 
the next 3 'years (124 — 122) the Salliivii were 
completely subdued by Sextius Calvinus, and the 
colony of Aquae Sextiae {Aix) was founded in 
their country. In 121 the Allobroges were de- 
feated by the proconsul Domitiiis Ahenobarbus • 
and in the same year Q. Fabius Maximus gained a 
great victory over the united forces of the Allobroges 
and Arvemi, at the confluence of the Isara and the 
Rhone. The S. of Gaul was now made a Roman 
province ; and in 118 was founded the colony of 
Narbo Martins {Narho7ine)<, which was the chief 
town of the province. In Caesar’s Commentaries 
the Roman province is called simply Provmda^ in 
contradistinction to the rest of the country j hence 
comes the modern name of Prorenee. The rest of the 
country was subdued by Caesar after a struggle of 
several years (58 — 50). At this time Gaul was di- 
vided into 3 parts, Aqidtaiim, Celika^ and Belgica^ 
according to tlie 3 different races by which it was in- 
habited. The Aqiiitani dwelt in the S.W. between 
the Pyrenees and the Garumna ; the Celtae, or Galli 
proper, in the centre and W., between the Ga- 
rumna and the Sequana and the Matrona ; and the 
Belgae in the N.E. between the two last mentioned 
rivers jind the Rhine. The different tribes inha- 
biting Aquitania and Belgica are given elsewhere. 
[Aquitania: Belgae.] The most important 
tribes of the Celtae or Galli were : 1. Between the 
Sequana atid the Liger : the Armoeici, the name 
of all the tribes dwelling on the coast between the 
mouths of these 2 rivers ; the Aulerci, dwelling 
inland close to the Armorici ; the Naiunetes, 
Anbecavi or Andes on the banks of the Liger ; 

E. of them the Carnutes j and on the Sequana, 
the Parish, Senones, and Tricasses. — 2, Be- 
tween the Liger and the Garum^ia : on the coast 
the PiCTONES and Santones ; inland the Tu- 
RONES, probably on both sides of the Liger, the 
Bituriges Cubi, Lemo vices, Petrocorii, and 
Cadurci ; E. of these, in the mountxiins of Ge- 
henna, tlie powerful Arverni (in the modem 
Auvergne) ; and S, of them the Rgteni. — 3. On 
the Rhone and in the surroimdiitg country , between 
the Rhone and the Pyrenees, the Volcae j be- 
tween the Rlioiie and the Alps, the Salves or 
Salluvii ; N. of them the Cavares ; between 
the Rhone, the Isara, and the Alps, the Allo- 
broges ; and further N. the Aedui, Seq.uanl, 
and Helvetii, 3 of the most powerful people in 
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all Gaul. — Augustus divided Gaulinto 4 provinces. 
1. CkilUa Narhoncnsis^ the same as the old Pro- 
viiicia. 2. C?. which extended from 

the Pyrenees to the Liger. S. G. Lugdunaids^ 
the country between the Liger, the Sequana, and 
the Arar, so called from the colony of Lugduimm 
(L^on), foimded by Munatius Plancus. 4. G. Bel- 
ffiea^ the country hetween the Seqiiana, the Arar," 
and the Ehiiie. Shortly afterwards the portion of 
Belgica bordering on the Rhine, and inhabited by 
Oermaii tribes, was subdivided into 2 new pro- 
vinces, called GeTMCLTiici JPrinKZ and Secundct^ or 
Germania Su^ierwr and Inferior. At a later time 
the pro^'inees of Gaul were still further suhdi%’ided, 
till at length, under the emperor ^Gratian, they : 
reached the number of 17. — Gallia jL^arhonensis j 
belonged to the senate, and -was governed by a j 
proconsul ; the other provinces belonged to the | 
emperor, and were governed by imperial legati. | 
After the time of Claudius, when a formidable in- ' 
siirrection of the Gauls was suppressed, the country 
became more and more Romanized. The Latin 
language gradually became the language of the in- 
habitants, and Roman civilisation took deep root 
in all parts of the country. The rhetoricians and 
poets of Gaul occupy a distinguished place in the 
later history of Roman literature ; and Burdigala, 
Narbo, Lugdunum, and other towns, possessed 
schools, in Vhich literature and philosophy were 
cultivated with success. On the dissolution of the 
Roman empire, Gaul, like the other Roman pro- 
vinces, was overrun by barbarians, and the greater 
part of it finally became subject to the Fraiici or 
Franks, under their king Clovis, about A. D. 496. 
-—2. Gallia Cisalpiaa, also called G. Citerior 
and G. Togata, a Roman province in the N. of 
Italy, was bounded on the W, by Liguria and 
Oaliia Narbonensis (from which it was separated 
by the Alps), on the N.hy Rhaetia and Noricum, 
on the E. by the Adriatic and Venetia (from which 
it was separated by the Athesis), and on the S. by 
Etruria and Umbria (from which it was separated 
by the river Rubieo). It was divided Iw the Po 
into Gallia Transpadana, also called Italia Trans- ; 
padana, in the N., and Gallia Gispadana in the j 
‘S. The greater part of the country is a vast plain, 
drained by the Padus (Po) and its affluents, and 
has always been one of the most fertile countries of 
Europe. It was originally inhabited by Ligurians, 
Umbrians, Etruscans, and other races ; but its fer- 
tility attracted the Gauls, who at different periods 
ci'ossed the Alps, and settled in the country, after 
expelling the original inhabitants. We have men- 
tion of 5 distinct immigrations of Gauls into the 
N. of Ital3^ The 1st was in the reign of Tar- 
quinius Priscus, and is said to have been led by 
Bellovesus, who settled with his followers in the 
country of the Insubres, and built Milan. The 
2nd consisted of the Cenomani, who settled in the 
neighbourhood of Brixia and Verona. The 3rd of 
the Salluvii, who pressed forward as far as the Ti- 
ciims. The 4th of the Boii and Lingones, who 
crossed the Po, and took possession of the country 
as far as the Apennines, driving out the Etruscans 
and Umbrians. The 5th immigration rvas the most 
important, consisting of the warlike race of the 
Senones, who inmded Italy in immense numbers, 
under the command of Bronnus, and took Rome in 
B. c. 390. Part of them subsequently recrossed the, 
Alps and returned home ; but a great numbejf of 
them remained in the N. of Italy, and war© for 
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more than a century a source of terror to the Ro- 
mans. After the 1st Punic war the Romans re- 
solved to make a vigorous effort to subdue their 
dangerous neighbours. In the course of 4 years 
(225 — 222) the whole coiintr}' was conquered, and 
upon the conclusion of the war (222) was reduced 
to the form of a Roman province. The inhabitants, 
however, did not bear the yoke patiently, and it 
was not till after the final defeat of the Boii in 1 9i 
that the country became submissive to the Romans, 

— The most important tribes were: In Gallia 
Transpadana, in the direction of AV. to E., the 
Taurini, Salassi, Libici, Insubres, Ceno- 
mani ; in G. Cispadana, in the same direction, the 
Boii, Lingones, Senones. 

GaRiems, with his full name, P. Licinius 
Valerianus Egnatius Galmbnus, Roman em- 
peror A. D. 260 — 268. He succeeded his father 
Valerian, when the latter was taken prisoner by 
the Persians in 260; hut he had previously reigned 
in conjunction with his father from his accession in 
253. Gallieniis was indolent, profligate, and in- 
different to the public welfare; and his reign was 
one of the most ignoble and disastrous in the history 
of Rome. The , barbarians ravaged the fairest 
portion of the empire, and the inhabitants were 
swept away^by one of the most frightful plagues 
recorded in historjv This pestilence followed a 
long protracted famine. When it was at its greatest 
height, 5000 sick are said to have perished daily 
at Rome; and, after the scourge bad passed away, 
it was found that the inliabitants of Alexandria 
were diminished by nearly two thirds. The com- 
plete dissolution of the empire was averted mainly 
by a series of internal rebellions. In every district 
able offleers sprang up, wlio asserted and strove to 
maintain the dignity of independent princes. The 
armies levied by these usurpers, who are commonly 
distinguished as T7ie Thirty Tyrants, in many cases 
arrested the progress of the invaders, and restored 
order in the provinces which they governed. GaX- 
lienus was at length slain by his own soldiers in 
268, while besieging Milan, in which the usmper 
Aureolus had taken refuge. 

Gallinaria. 1. {Galuiara), an island off the 
coast of Liguria, celebrated for its number of hens ; 
whence its name. — 2. Silva, a forest of pine-trees 
near Cumae in Campania. 

I Galiio, Junius, 1. A Roman rhetorician, and a 
I friend of M. Annaeus Seneca, the rhetorician, whose 
son he adopted. He was put to death hy Nero. 
In earlj'- life he had been a friend of Ovid (Aar Font, 
iv. 11). —2. Son of the rhetorician M. Annaeus 
Seneca, and an elder brother of the philosopher 
Seneca, was adopted by No. 1. 

Q. Gallius, was a candidate for the praetorsliip 
in B. c. 64, and was accused of ambitus or bribery 
by M. Calidius. He was defended on that occasion 
by Cicero in an oration of which few fragments 
have come down to us. He was praetor urbanus 
B. c. 63, and presided at the trial of C. Cornelius. 

— He left two sons, GaIHus, who was praetor 
; in 43, and was put to death by the triumvirs ; and 

M, Gallius, who is mentioned as one of Antonj’’& 

: partizans in 43. 

Galiograeola. [Galatia.] 

Gallomus, a public crier at Rome, probably 
contemporary with the jmungerScipio-, whose wealth 
and gluttony passed into the proverb “ to live like 
GallenkiB.” He was satirised by Horace (Sat, ii. 
■2; I6)v, , ; 
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Gallus, Aelius. 1 A jurist, contemporary with ] 
Cicero and Yarro, though probably ? rather older 
than either. He was the author of a treatise, De 
Verhommy quae ad Jus Civile pertinent^ Stffnijica- 
iifMe^ which is frequently cited by the grammarians. 
«« 2. An intimate friend of the geographer Strabo, 
was praefect of Egypt in the reign of Augustus. 
In B. c. 24 he invaded Arabia, and after his army 
had suffered dreadfully from the heat and want of 
water, he was obliged to retreat with great loss. 

Callus, L. Anicius, praetor b.c. 168, conducted 
the war against Gentius, king of the Illyrians, 
whom he compelled to submit to the Bomans. 

(xallus, C. AqiriBius, a distinguished Boman 
jurist, was a pupil of Q. Mucius Scaevola, and the 
instructor of Serv. Sulpicius. He was praetor 
along with Cicero, B.c. 66. He is often cited by the 
jurists in the Digest, but there is no direct extract 
from his own works in the Digest. 

Grallus Salonlmus, L. Asinius, son of C. Asi- 
nius Poliio, was consul b. c» 8. He was hated by 
Tiberius, because he had married Vipsania, the 
former wife of Tiberius. In a. d. 30, Tiberius got 
the senate to sentence him to death, and kept him 
imprisoned for 3 years, on the most scanty supply 
of food. He died in prison of stan-ation, but 
whether his death was compulsory or voluntary is 
unknown. Gallus wrote a work, entitled De Com- 
paraiione pairis ao CieeroniSi, which was mifavonr- 
able to the latter, and against which the emperor 
Claudius wrote his defence of Cicero. 

Gallus, I. Canmus, was tribune of the plehs, 
B. c. 56, when he supported the views of Pompey, 
During the civil war he appears to have remained 
neutral, Tie died in 44. 

Gallus, Cestius, governor of Syria {legatus, 

64, 65), under whom the Jews broke out into the 
rebellion which ended in the destruction of their 
city and temple by Titus. 

Gallus, Constantins, son of Julius Constantius , 
and Gaila, grandson of Constantins Chloriis, nephew i 
of Constantine the Great, and elder brother by a ■ 
different mother, of Julian the Apostate. In a. n. ^ 
351 he was named Caesar by Constantius II., and 
was left in the command of the E., where he con- 
ducted himself with the greatest haughtiness and 
cruelty. In 354 he went to the W. to meet Con- 
stantins at Milan, but was arrested at Petovio in 
Pannonia, and sent to Pola in Istria, where lie was 
beheaded in a prison. 

Gallus, C. Cornelius, was born at Forum Julii 
(Fjrjus) in Gaul, of poor parents, about b, c. 66. 
He went to Italy at an early age, and began his 
career as a poet when he was about 20. He had 
already attained considerable distinction at the 
time of Caesar’s death, 44 ; and upon the arrival 
of Octavian in Italy after that event, Gallus em- 
braced his party, and soon acquired great influence 
with him. In 41 he was one of the triumviri ap- 
pointed hy Octavian to distribute lands in the N. 
of Italy among his veterans, and on that occasion 
he afforded protection to the inhabitants of Mantua 
and to Virgil. He afterwards accompanied Octa> 
vian to the . battle ofxlctiura, 31, and commanded a 
detachment of the army. After the battle, Gallus 
was sent wdth the army to Egypt, in pursuit of 
Antony ; and when E^^pt was made a Boman 
province, Octavian appointed Gallus the first pre- 
fect of the province. He remained in Egypt for 
nearly 4 years but he incurred at length the en- 
mity of Octavian, though the exact nature of his 
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offence is uncertain. According to some accounts 
he spoke of the emperor in an offensive and insult- 
ing manner; he erected numerous statues of him- 
self in Egypt, and had his own exploits inscribed 
on the pyramids. The senate deprived him of his 
estates, and sent him into exile ; whereupon he put an 
end to his life b.y throwing himself upon his own 
sword, B.C. 26. The intimate friendship existing be- 
tween Gallus and the most eminentmenofthe time, 
as Asinius Poliio, Virgil, Varus, and Ovid, and the 
high praise they bestow upon him, prove that he w'as 
a man of great intellectual powers and acquirements. 
Ovid (Trist. iv. 1 0. 5) assigns to him the iirst place 
among the Boman elegiac poets ; and we know 
thac he wrote a collection of elegies in 4 books, 
the principal subject of which ivas his love of Ly- 
coris. But all his productions have perished; for 
the 4 epigrams in the Latin Anthology attributed 
to Gallus could not have been written by a con- 
temporary of Augustus. Gallus translated into 
Latin the poems of Euphorion of Chalcis, but this 
translation is also lost. Some critics attribute to 
him the poem Ciris, usually printed among the 
works of Virgil, but the arguments do not appear 
satisffictory. 

Gallus, Sulpicius, a distinguished orator, was 
praetor b. c. 169, and consul 166, when he fought 
against the Ligurians. In 168 he served as tri- 
bune of the soldiers under Aemilius Paulus in 
Macedonia, and during this campaign predicted an 
eclipse of the moon. 

Gallus, Treboniauus, Boman emperor, a. d. 251 
-254. His full name was C. V ibius Tkebonianus 
Gallus. He served under Decius in the campaign 
against the Goths, 251, and he is said to have 
contributed by his treachery to the disastrous issue 
of the battle, which proved fatal to Decius and his 
son Herennius. Gallus was thereupon elected em- 
peror, and Hostilianiis, the surviving son of Decius, 
was nominated his colleague. He purchased a 
peace of the Goths by allowing them to retain 
their plunder, and promising them a fixed annual 
tribute. In 253 the Goths again invaded the 
Roman dominions, but they were driven back by 
Aemilianus, whose troops proclaimed him emperor 
in Moesia. Aemilianus thereupon marched into 
Italy ; and Gallus was put to death by his own sol- 
diers, together with his son Voliisianus, before any 
collision had taken place between the opposing 
armies. The name of Gallus is associated with 
nothing but cowardice and dishonour. In addition 
to the misery produced by the inroads of the bar- 
barians during this reign, a deadly pestilence broke 
out in 252, and continued its ravages over every 
part of the empire for IS years. 

GaUiis, LA river in Bithynia, rising near 
Modra, on the borders of Phrygia, and failing into 
the Sangarius near Leucae (Le/keh). >— 2. A river 
in Galatia, which also fell into the Sangarius, near 
Pessinus. From it the priests of Cybele are said 
to have obtained their name of GalH. 

Gamelii (yap'fjAwL ^eot), that is, the divinities 
protecting and presiding over marriage. These 
divinities are usually regarded as the protectors of 
marriage. Respecting the festival of the Gamelia 
see DicUof Aniiq, s.v, 

Gandarae (Tai'dapat), an Indian people in the 
Paroparaisus, on the N.W, of the Punjab, between 
the rivers Indus and Siiastus. Under Xerxes they 
were subjects of the Persian empire. Their country 
was called Gandaritis (ravSaprrts), 
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C^ndandae or GaBdaritae (TaphaplBat^ Tap’- 
dapTrai)^ an Indian people, in the middle of the 
Punjab, between the rivers Acesines {CJf-enah) and 
Hydraotes (Ravee), whose king, at the time of 
Alexander’s in\"asion, was a cousin and namesake 
of the celebrated Porus. Whether they were dif- 
ierent from the Gandarae is uncertain. Sanskrit 
writers mention the Ghcmddra in the centre of the 
Punjab. 

Gangarida© (Tayyap'i^ai\ an Indian people 
about the mouths of the Ganges. 

Ganges (Tdy'yiqs : Ganges or Ganga\ the greatest 
riter of India, which it divided into the 2 parts 
named by the ancients India intra Gangem {Hm- 
€imim) and India Extra Gangem Cochin 

Cidna^ Siam, and the Mfalag Peninsula). It rises 
in the highest part of the Emodi Montes (i3sima- 
iaga), and flows in a general S. E. direction till it 
fails by several mouths into the head of the Gan- 
geticiis Sinus (Bag of Bengal). Like the Nile, it 
overflows its banks periodically, and these inun- 
dations render its valley the most fertile part of 
India. The knowledge of the ancients respecting 
it was very imperfect, and they give very various 
accounts of its source, its size, and the number of 
its mouths. The breadth, which Diodorus Siculus 
assigns to it in the lower part of its course, 32 
stadia, or about 3 miles, is perfectly correct. The 
following rivers are mentioned as its tributaries : 
Cainas, Jomanes or Diamimas, Sarabus, Condochates, 
Oedanes, Cosoagus or Cossoanus, Erannoboas, Sonus 
or Soas, Sittocestis, Solomatis, Sambus, Magon, 
Agoranis, Omalis, Commenases, Cacuthis, Ando- 
inatis, Arnystis, Oxymagis, and Errhenysis. — -The 
name is also applied to a city in the interior of 
India, on the Ganges, where it makes its great 
bend to the E., perhaps Allahahad. 

Gangra {Vdyypa i Kanhari)., a city of Paphla- 
gonia, near the confines of Galatia, was originally 
a fortress ; in the time of king Deiotarus, a royal 
residence; and under the later emperors, the capital 
of Paphlagonia. 

Ganos (Fdyo^), a fortress in Thrace, on the 
Propontis. 

Ganymedes {TavvixiiZr,s), son of Tros and 
Callirrhoe, and brother of Ilus and Assaracus, was 
the most beautiful of all mortals, and was carried off 
by the gods that he might fill the cup of Zeus, and 
live among the eternal gods. This is the Homeric 
account ; but other traditions give different details. 
Some call him son of Laomedon, others son of 
Ilus, and others again of Erichthonius or Assara- 
cus. The manner in which he was carried away 
from the earth is likewise differently described ; 
for while Homer mentions the gods in general, 
later writers state that Zeus himself carried him 
off, either in his natural shape, or in the form of 
an eagle, or by means of his eagle. There is, fur- 
ther, no agreement as to the place where the event 
occurred ; though later writers usually represent 
him as carried off from Mount Ida {capius ah Ida, 
Ilor. Carm.. iv. 4). The early legend simply states 
that Ganymedes was carried off that he miglit be 
the cup-bearer of Zeus, in which office he was con- 
ceived to have succeeded I-Iebe ; but later writers 
describe him as the beloved and favourite of Zeus, 
without allusion to his office. Zeus compensated 
the father for his loss by a pair of divine horses. 
Astronomers have placed Ganymedes among the 
•stars under the name of Aquarius. The Romans 
called him by a corrupt form of his name, Catamittis. ; 
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Garama. [Gara mantes.] 

. Garamaiites (Tapdfiayres), the S.most people 
known to the ancients in N. Africa, dwelt far S. 
of the Great Syrtis in the region called Phazania 
(Fezzan), where they had a capital city, Garama 
{Tdpafia: Mourzozik, lat. 25*^ SB' N., long. 14^ 10' 
E,). They are mentioned by Herodotus as a weak 
un warlike people; he places them 19 days’ journey 
from Aethiopia and the shores of the Indian Ocean, 
15 days’ journey from Ammonium, and 30 days’ 
journey from Egypt. The Romans obtained fresh 
knowledge of them by the expedition of Cornelius 
; Balbus into their country, in b. c. 43. 

Garganns Mobs (Afo/de Gargaom), a mountain 
and promontory in Apulia, on which were oak 
forests (jquejreia Gargani, Hor. Carm. ii. 9. 7.) 

Gargara, -ob, or -us (Fdpyapa, op, os : Tap- 
yapevs). 1. (Kaz-Dagk) the S. summit of M. Ida, 
in the Troad.— *2. A city at the foot of ]M. Ida, on 
the shore of the Gulf of Aflramyttium, between 
Assiis and Antandrus ; said to have been founded 
originallj’' on the summit of the mountain by the 
Leleges ; afterwards colonised from Miletus ; and 
removed to the lower site on account of the incle- 
mency of its situation on the mountain. Its neigh- 
bourhood was rich in corn. 

Gargettus (PapyT^Trds : Tapy^mos), a demus 
in Attica, belonging to the tribe Aegeis, on the 
N.W. slope of Mt. Hymettus ; the birthplace of 
the philosopher Epicurus. 

Garites, a people in Aquitania, neighbours of 
the Ausci, in the modern Coinie de Gauve. 

Garoceli, a people in Gallia Narhonensis, near 
Mt Cenis, in the neighbourhood of SL Jean do 
Alaurienne. 

GarsaWa, or -itis (fapcraovpia, or ‘•ens), a 
praefectura in Cappadocia, on the borders of Lyca- 
onia and Tyanitis. Its chief town was called 
Tapordovpa. 

Garixli, a people of Liguria in the Apennines. 

Garunma (Garozme), one of the chief rivers of 
Gaul, rises in the Pyrenees, flows N.W. through 
Aquitania, and becomes a bay of the sea below 
Burdigala (Bordeaux'). 

GarumBij a people in Aquitania on the Garurana. 

GatLeae (Fadeai), a town in Arcadia on the 
Gatbeatas, a river which flow© into the Alpheus, 
W.S.W.^of Megalopolis. 

Gaugamela (rd VavydgriXa : Kaimielis)^ a village 
in the district of Aturia in Assyria, the scene of the 
last and decisive battle between Alexander and 
Darius Codomannus, B. c. 331, commonly called 
the battle of A REEL A. 

Gaulanitis (FauAa- or -ovtris : Jatdan), a dis- 
trict in the N. of Palestine, on the E. side of the 
Lake of Tiberias, as far S. as the river Hieromax, 
named from the town of Golan (VavKava). 

Gaulos (FauAoy : Tavkirns : Gozzo), an island 
in the Sicilian sea near Melite {Alalia). 

GaureleoB, GaurioB. [Andros.] 

Gaurus Mobs, Gauranus or -bx M. {Monte 
Gauro), a volcanic mnge of mountains in Cam- 
pania, between Cumae and Neapolis, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Puteoii, which produced good wine, 
and was memorable for the defeat of the Samnites 
by M. Valerius Corvus, b. c. 343. 

Gaza (Fdfa). i. {GhuzzeJi), the last city on the 
,S. W. frontier of Palestine, and the key of the 
country on the side of Egypt, stood on an eminence 
about 2 miles from the sea, and was, from the very 
earliest times of which we have any record, very 
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strongly fortified. It was one of the 5 cities of 
the Philistines; and, though taken from them more 
than once in' the Jews, was each time recovered. 
It was taken hy C 3 TUS the Great, , and remained 
in the hands of the Persians till the time of Alex- 
ander, who onl^' gained possession of it after an 
obstinate defence of several months. In B.C. 315, 
it fell into tlic power of Ptolemy the son of Lagas, 
ns the result of his victory" over Demetrius before 
the city, and was destrot'ed by him. But it again 
recovered, and was possessed alternately by the 
kings of Syria and Egypt, during their prolonged 
wars, and afterwards by the Asmonaean princes of 
Judaea, one of w'hom, Alexander Jannaeus, again 
destroyed it, b. c. !9G. It was rebuilt by Gabinius; 
given by Augustus to Herod the Great ; and, after 
Herod*s death, united to the Boman province of Syria. 
In A. D. 65, ii: was again destroyed in an insurrec- 
tion of its Jew'ish inhabitants; but it recovered once 
more, and remained a flourishing city till it fell 
into the hands of the Arabs in a. d. 634, In ad- 
dition to its importance as a military post, it pos- 
sessed an extensive commerce, carried on through 
its port, Majuma, or Constantia.-— S. ( Ghaz ), a 
city in the Persian province of Sogdiana, between 
Alexandria and Cyropolis; one of the 7 cities which 
rebelled against Alexander in b. c. 3*28. 

Gazaca"(rafaft:a: Tahrecz), a city in the N. of 
Media Atropatene, equidistant from Artaxata and 
Ecbatana, was a summer residence of the kings of 
Media. 

Gaziiira (Fafioupa), a city in Pontus Galaticiis, 
on the river Iris, helow Amasia, was the ancient 
residence of the kings of Pontus ; hut in Strabo’s 
time it had fallen to decay. 

GebMene {Te§a\rivr}), ’"the district of Arabia 
Petraea around the city of Petra. 

Gehenna Mons. [Cebenna.] 

Gedrosia (Tedpaaia^ and Tadpcaaia : S.E. part of 
Behocliistan), the furthest prorince of the Persian 
empire on the S. E., and one of the subdivisions of 
Ariana, was bounded on the W. by Cannania, on 
the N, by Drangiana and Arachosia, on the E. by 
India (or, as the country about the lower course of 
the Indus was called, Indo-Scythia), and on the S. 
by the Mare Erythracum, or Indian Ocean. It is 
foiined by a succession of sandy steppes, riring from 
the sea-coast towards the table land of Ariana, and 
produced little besides aromatic shrubs. The slip 
of land bet'ween the coast imd the lowest moxmtain 
range is watered by several rivers, the chief of 
which was called Arahis (Doosee ?); but even this 
district is for the most part only a series of salt 
marshes. Gedrosia is known in history chiefiy 
through the distress suffered for "want of water, in 
passing tlirough it, by the armies of Cjtus and of 
Alexander. The inhabitants were divided by the 
Greek writers into 2 races, the Ichthyophagi on the 
sea coast, and the Gedrosi in the interior. The 
latter were a wild nomade people, whom even 
Alexander was only able to reduce to a temporary 
subjection. The whole country was divided into 8 
districts. Its chief cities were Bhamhacia and 
Pura, or Parsis. 

Gegania Gens, traced its origin to the mythical 
Gyas, one of the companions of Aeneas. It was 
one of the most distinguished Alban houses, trans- 
planttid to B,ome on the destruction of Alba by 
Tullus Hostiliiis, and enrolled among the Boman 
patricians. There appears to have been only one 
tamily in this gens, that of Macei'inus, many mem" 
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bers of which filled the highest offices in the state 
in the' early times of the republic. 

Gela (7? r^'Aa, Ion. FcAtj ; reA«^os, Gedensis: 
nr. Term Bu.), a city on the S. coast of 

Sicily, onarivTi* of the same name {FmmdiTerm 
Nmva\ fomided hy Rhodians from Lindos, and 
by Cretans, E. c. 690. It soon obtained great 
power and wealth ; and, in 582, it founded Agri- 
gentum, which, however, became more powerful 
than the mother city. Like the other citiea of 
Sicily, it was subject to tyrants, of whom the most 
important were Hippocrates, Gelgn, and Hie- 
RON. Geion transported half of its inhabitants to 
Syracuse ; the place gradually' fell into decaj^, and 
in the time of Augustus was no longer inhabited. 
The poet Aeschylus died here. — -N. of Gela were 
the celebrated Campi Geloi, w’hich produced rich 
crops of wheat. 

Gelae. [Cabusil] 

Gelanor (FeXamp), king of Argos, was expelled 
by Danaus. 

Gelduba (Gdl>, below Cologne)^ a fortified place 
of the Ubii on the Rhine in Lower Germany^ 

Geliia Gens, plebeian, was of Sarnnite origin, 
and afterwards settled at Rome. There were 2 
generals of this name, in the Samnite wars, Gellius 
Statius in tbe 2 nd Samnite ivar, who was defeated 
and taken prisoner, b. c. 305, and Gellius Egnatius 
in the Srd Samnite war, [Egnatius.] The chief 
famil}^ of the Gellii at Borne bore the name of 
PUBLICOLA. 

GeUius. 1. Cn., a contemporar}’* of the Gracchi, ‘ 
the author of a history of Rome from the earliest 
epoch down to B. c, 145 at least. The work is 
lost, but it is frequently quoted by later writers, 
—2. Anlus, a Latin grammarian of good fiunily, 
was probably a native of Rome. He studied rhe- 
toric under T. Castricius and Sulpicius Apollinaris, 
philosophy under Calvisius Taurus and Peregrinus 
Proteus, and enjoyed also the friendship and in- 
structions of Favoriniis, Hcrodes Atticus, and Cor- 
I nelius Pronto. While yet a v'oiitli he was ap« 

! pointed bv' the praetor to act as an umpire in civ'il 
' causes. The precise date of Ms bfrth and deatli is 
unknown ; but he must have lived under Hadrian, 
Antoninus Pius, and M. Aurelius, a. d. 117 — 180. 
Ho wrote a W'ork entitled Nodes Atticae^ because 
it was composed in a country house near Athens, 
during the long nights of winter. It is a sort of 
miscellany, eoiitaining numerous extracts from 
Greek and Boman writers, on a variety of topics 
connected with history, antiquities, philosophj', and 
philology, interspersed with original remarks, the 
whole thrown together into 20 books, without any 
attempt at order or arrangement The 8 tii book 
is entirely lost with the exception of the index. — 
The best editions are by Jac. Gronovius, Lug. Bat. 
1706 (reprinted by Conradi, Lips. 1762), and by 
Lion, Getting. 1824. -«* 3. Publiciiis, a jurist, one 
of thy disciples of Ser. Sulpicius. 

Geloa (FeAwj/). 1. Soil of Dinomenos, tyrant 
of Gela, and afterwards of Syracuse, was descended 
from one of the most illustrious families in Gela. 
He hcl4 the chief command of the cavaliy in the 
service of Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela ; shortly afuT 
whose death he obtained the supreme power, b, c- 
491. In 485 he availed himself of the interna! 
dissensions of S.yracuse to make himself master of 
this city also. From this time he neglected Gela, 
and bent all his efforts to tlie aggrandisement of 
Syracuse, to which place he removed many of the 
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fclialjitants of the other cities of Sicily*. la 480 and as a distinct divinity and a companion of 
lie gained a brilliant victory at Himera over the Aphrodite. We also find the plural, FeyervAXiS^ir, 
Carthaginians, %vho had invaded Sicily with or as a class of divinities presiding over 

army, amounting, it is said, to the incredible generation and birth, and as companions of Aplno- 
niimber of 300,000 men. Scarcely any of this dite Colias. 

vast host survived to carry the news to Carthage. Geneva or Genava (Genevensis : Oenevct), the 
The victory is said to have been gained on thejeiy last town of. the Allobroges, on the frontiers of the 
same day as that of Sjilamls. fie died in 478 of Helvetii, was situated on the S. bank of the Rlione, 
a drops)^, after reigning 7 years at SjTacuse. ^ He at the spot where the river flowed out of the Lacus 
w'as succeeded by his brother Hieeon. He is re- Lemannus. There was a bridge here over the 
presented as a man of singular leniency and mo- Rhone.^ 

deration, and as seeking in every way to promote Genitrix, that is, “the mother,” is used by 
the welfare of his subjects ; and his name even Ovid (Md. xiv. 536') as a surname of Cybele, in 
appears to have become almost proverbial as an in- the place of maier^ or mm/na maier ; but it is 
stance of a good monarch. A splendid tomb was better known as a surname of Venus, to whom 
erected to him hy the Syracusans at the public ex- Caesar dedicated a temple at Rome, as the mother 
pense, and heroic honours were decreed to his me- of the Julia Gens* 

mory — 2. Son of Hieron II., king of Syracuse, Genius, a protecting sphit, analogous to the 
who died before his father, at the age of more than guardian angels invoked by the Church of Borne, 
50 years. He received the title of king in the The belief in such spirits existed both in Greece 
lifetime of his father. and at Borne. The Greeks called them hedpLov^s^ 

Geloni {V^Ktavoi), a Scythian people, who dwelt Daemons, and appear to have believed in them 
in Sarmatia Asiatica, to the E. of the river Tanais from the earliest times, though Homer does not 
(Bon), They were said to have been of Greek mention them* Hesiod says that the Daemons 
origin, and to have migrated from the shores of the were 30,000 in number, and that they dwelled on 
Euxine; but they intermixed with the Scythians so earth unseen by mortals, as the ministers of Zeus, 
as to lose all traces of their Hellenic race. Their and as the guardians of men and of justice. He 

chief city was called Gelonus (TeXwvos), further conceives them to be the souls of the righ- 

Geminus (rejtwos'), an astronomer, was a native teous men who lived in the golden age of the 
of Rhodes, and flourished about b. c. 77* He is world. The Greek philosophers took up this idea, 
the author of an extant work, entitled Elo'ayccyT? and developed a complete theory of daemons. Thus 
els ra ^aiySfzem, which is a descriptive treatise on we read in Plato, that daemons are assigned to 
elementarjr astronomy, with a great deal of histo- men at the moment of their birth, that they ac- 
rical allusion. It is printed in the Uranolocrion of company men throiigh life, and after death conduct 
Petavius, Paris, 1630, and in Halma's edition of their souls to Hades. Pindar, in several passages, 

Ptolemy, Paris, 1810. speaks of yeyiOKtos that is, the spirit 

Genius, Servilius, 1. P., twice consul with watching over the fate of man from the hour of his 
C. Aurelius Cotta in the 1st Punic war, namely, in birth. The daemons are further described as the 
B. c. 252 and 248. In both years he carried on ministers and companions of the gods, who carry 
w'ar against the Carthaginians. 2 . Cn., son of the prayers of men to the gods, and the gifts of 
No. I, was consul 217 with C. Flaminius, in the the gods to men, and accordingly float in immense 
2nd Punic war, and ravaged the coast of Africa, numbers in the space between heaven and earth. 
He fell in the battle of Cannae, 216.— « 3. 3SE., also There was also a distinct class of daemons, who 
siimamed Puiex, consul 202 with Tih. Claudius were exclusively the ministers of the gods.— -The 
Nero, obtained Etruria for his province. He is Romans seem to have received their notions re- 
mentioned on several occasions subscquentl^y, spccting the genii from the Etruscans, though the 

Gemoniae (scalae) or Gemonii (gradus), a name Genius itself is Latin (it is connected with 
flight of steps cut out of the Aventine, down which gUgn-o^ gen- 2 d^ and equivalent in meaning to gene- 
the bodies of criminals strangled in the prison were rator or father). The genii of the Romans are 
dragged, and afterwards thrown into the Tiber. the powers -which produce life (dii gemiedes)^ and 
Genabum or Cenabum (Orkans\ a tovm in accompany man through it as his second or spiritual 
Gallia Lugdunensis, on the N. bank of the Ligeris, self. They were further not confined to man, but 
w’as the chief town of the Carnutes : it was plim- every living being, animal as well as man, and 
dered and burnt by Caesar, but subsequently re- every place had its genius. Every human being at 
built In later times it was called Civitas Aiire- his birth obtained (soriitur) a genius, whom he 
lianorum or Aurelianensis Urhs, -whence its modern worshipped as sanclus et sa7iciissimus dem^ especially 
name, on his birthday, with libations of wine, incense, and 

6renaum, a people in Vindelicia, the inhabitants garlands of flowers. The bridal bed was sacred 
of the Alpine valley, now called Valle di Non, to the genius, on account of his connection with 
•were subdued hy Dmsus. (Hor. Carm. iy. 14, 10.) generation, and the bed itself was called Uctns ge- 
Genesius, Josephus, lived about a. x >. 940, and nialis. On other merry occasions, also, sacrifices 
-wrote in 4 hooks a history of the Byzantine em- were offered to the genius, and to indulge in merri- 
perors from a. n. 813 to 886, consequently of the ment was not unfrequeiitly expressed by ge7zio in- 
reigns of Leo V., Michael II., Theophilus, Michael dtdgere^ genium enrare, or placate. The whole 
iri., and Basil I. Edited by Lachmann, Bonn, body of the Roman people had its ovra genius, who 
1834. is often seen represented on coins of Hadrian and 

Genetaeus (Vevr}raios\ a surname of Zeus, Trajan. He was worshipped on sad as well as 
from Cape Genetus on the Euxine, where he was joyous occasions ; thus, sacrifices were offered to 
worshipped as elj^eivos, i.e. “ the hospitable.” him at the beginning of the 2nd year of the -war 

^Genetyilis (TeveTvWts)^ the protectress of with Hannibal. The genii are usually represented 
births, occurs both as a surname of Aphrodite, in works ©jf art as winged beings, the genius of 
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a place appears in the form of a serpent eating 
fruit placed before him. 

Genseric, king of the Vandals, and the most 
terrible of all the barbarian iHTaders of the em- 
pire. In A. D. 429 he crossed over from Spain to 
Africa, and ravaged the country with frightful se- 
verity. Hippo was taken by him in 431, but Car- 
thage did not fall into his hands till 439. Having 
thus become master of the whole of the N.W. of 
Africa, he attacked Italy itself. In 455 he took 
Home and plundered it for 14 days, and in the same 
year he destroyed Capua, Hola, and Neapolis. Twice 
the empire endeavoured to revenge itself, and twice 
it failed : the first was the attempt of the Western 
emperor Majorian (457), whose fleet was destroyed 
in the hay of Carthagena. The 2nd w'as the ex- 
pedition sent by the Eastern emperor Leo (458), 
which was also baffled by the burning of the fieet 
off Bona. Genseric died in 477, at a great age. 
He was an Arian ; and in the cruelties exercised 
under his orders against his Catholic subjects he 
exhibited the first instance of persecution carried 
on upon a largo scale by one body of Christians 
against another. 

Gentius, son of Pleuratus, a king of the Illy- 
rians. As early as B. c. 180, he had given offence 
to the Romans on account of the piracies of his 
subjects ; and in 168 he entered into an alliance 
with Perseus, king of Macedonia. In the follow- 
ing year the praetor L. Anicius Gallus was sent 
against him. The war was finished within 30 
days. Gentius was defeated in battle, and then 
surrendered liimself to Anicius, who carried him to 
Rome to adorn his triumph. He was afterwards 
kept as a prisoner at Spoletium. 

Genua (Genuas, -atis, Genuensis : Genoa% an 
important commercial town in Liguria, situated at 
the extremity of the Ligurian gulf of Genoa), 
was in the possession of the Romans at the be- 
ginning of the 2nd Punic war, but towards the end 
of the war was held for some time by the Car- 
thaginian Mago. It was a Roman, municipium, 
hut it did not become of political importance till the 
middle ages, when it was commonly called janm. 

Genucia Gens, patrician, of which the principal 
families bore the names of Aventinensis and 
Augurinus. 

GenuEus (Iskumi), a river in Greek Illyria, N. 
of the Apsus. 

GepiiT^aei ( re<pvpam)^ an Athenian fitmily, to 
which Harmodiiis and Aristogiton belonged. They 
said that th ey came originally from Eretria in Euboea. 
Herodotus believed them to be of Pboenician de- 
scent, to have followed Cadmus into Boeotia, and 
from thence to have emigrated to Athens. They 
dwelt on the banks of the Cephisus, which sepa- 
rated the territory of Athens from that of Eleusis, 
and their name was said to have been derived from 
the drid^e (ye^opa), which was built over the river 
at this point Such a notion, however, is quite 
natenahle, since “ bridge ” appears to have been a 
comparative recent meaning of ye^vpa. We find 
that there were temples at Athens, belonging 
peculiarly to the Gephyraei, to the exclusion of the | 
rest of the Athenians, especially one to Bemeter 
Achaea, whose worship they seem to have brought 
with them from Boeotia- 
^ Gepidae, a Gothic people, who came from Scan- 
dinavia, and first settled in the country between 
the Oder and the Vistula, from which they ex- 
pelled the Burgundiones. Subsequently they joined 
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the numerous hosts of Attila ; and after his death 
they settled in Dacia, on the banks of the Danube. 
As they were dangerous neighbours to the Eastern 
empire, Justinian invoked the aid of the Lango- 
bardi or Lombards, who conquered the Gepidae 
and destro 3 red their kingdom. 

Ger or Gir (Feip : Ghir or Ma7isolig)^ a river of 
Gaetulia in Africa, S. of Mauretania Caesariensis ; 

: flowing S. E. from the S. slope of M. Atlas, till it 
^ is lostln the desert. It first became known to the 
Romans through the expedition of Suetonius Pauli- 
nus in the reign of Nero. 

Geraestus (repaarrds : Tepala-rios), a promon- 
tory and harbour at the S. extremity of Euboea, 
wiili a celebrated temple of I’oseidon, in whose 
honour the festival of the Geraestia (repaicrria) 
was here celebrated. 

Geranea (7f Tepdveia), a range of mountains, 
beginning at the S.W. slope of Cithaeron, and run- 
ning along the W. coast of IHegaris, till it termi- 
nated in tlie promontory Olmiae in the Corinthian 
territory ; hut the name is sometimes confined to 
the mountam in the Corinthian territoiy. 

Gerenia (VepTjuia), an ancient town in Messe- 
nia, the birthplace of Nestor, who is hence called 
Gerenian (Tep'fii'ios). It was regarded by some as 
the same place as the Homeric Enope. 

Gergis, or Gergitha, or -es, or -ns, (Tepyis, 
Tepyida, or -ey, or -or: Tepy(dm), a town in the 
Troad, N. of the Scamander, inhabited by Teii- 
crians. Attalus removed the inhabitants to the 
sources of the Caicus, where mention is made of a 
place called Gergetha or Gergithion, in the territory 
of Cyme. 

Gergovia. 1. A fortified town of the Arverni 
in Gaul, situated on a high and inaccessible hill, 
W. or S.W. of the Elaver (Ailier). Its site is 
uncertain ; but it was probably in the neighbour- 
hood of the modern Clermont — 2. A town of the 
Boii in Gaul, of uncertain site. 

Germa (rsp^uT?), the name of 3 cities in Asia 
Minor. 1. {Germaslu, Ru.) in Mysia Minor, near 
Cj’zicus.— 2. (Yermaiepe) in Mysia, between Per- 
gamus and Thyatira.— 3. ( Te?mia), in Galatia, be- 
tween Pessinus and Ancyra; a colonia. 

Germania, was bounded by the Rhine on the 
W., by the Vistula and the Carpathian mountains 
on the E., by the Danube on the S., and by the 
German Ocean and the Baltic on the N. It thus 
included much more than modern Germanv^ on the 
N. and E., but much less in the W. and S. The 
N. and N.B. of Gallia Belgica were likewise called 
Germania Prima and Secunda under the Roman 
emperors [see p. 275, a.] ; and it was in contradis- 
tinction to these provinces that Germania proper 
was also called Germania Magna or G. Trans- 
rbenana or G. Barbara. It was not till Caesar’s 
campaigns in Gaid (b. a 58 — 50) that the Ro- 
mans obtained any accurate knowledge of the 
country. The Roman writers represent Germany 
as a dismal land, covered for the most part with 
forests and swamps, producing little corn, and 
subject to intense frosts and almost eternal winter. 
Although these accounts are probably' exaggerated, 
yet there can be no doubt that, before the immense 
woods were cleared and the morasses drained, the 
climate of Germany was much colder than it is at 
present. — The N. of Germany is a vast plain, but 
in the S. there are many mountains, which were 
covered in antiquity with, vast forests, and thus 
were frequently called Silvae* Of these the most 


important was ' the Hercynia Silva. — The chief 
rivers were the Rhenus Danubius (i>«- 

®m&c),Vistula,Amisia (JS?ns),VisuRGXS(Weser)^ 
Albis (M6e), Viajdus (Oder), — The inhabitants 
were called Oermani by the Romans. Tacitus 
says {Germ, 2) that Germani was the name of the 
Tiingri, who were the first German people that 
crossed the Rhine. It would seem that this 
name properly belonged only to those tribes who 
were settled in Gaul ; and as these were the first 
German tribes with which the Romans came into 
contact^ they extended the name to the whole 
nation. The etymology of the name is uncertain. 
Some modern writers derive it from the German 
^cr, 'gwer, Jiecr, Wehr^ so that the word would he 
equivalent to Wehrmmi^ Welirmanner^ that is, ; 
■warriors- The Germans themselves do not appear 
to have used any one name to indicate the whole 
nation ; for there is no reason to believe, as some 
have done, that the name Teuto7ies (i. e. Teuten^ \ 
DeuiscJm\ was the general name of the nation in 
the time of the Romans. The Germans regarded 
themselves as indigenous in the country ; but there 
can be no doubt that they were a branch of the 
great Indo-Germanic race, who, along with the 
Celts, migrated into Europe from the Caucasus and 
the countries around the Black and Caspian seas, 
at a period long anterior to historical records. 
They are described as a people of high stature and 
of great bodily strength, with fair complexions, 
blue e 3 ms, and jmllow or red hair. Notwithstand- 
ing the severity of their climate, they wore little 
clothing, and their children went entirely naked. 
They had scarcely any defensive armour : their 
chief ofiensive weapon was the framed^ a long 
spear with a narrow iron point, which they either , 
darted from a distance or pushed in close combat, ; 
Their houses were only low huts, made of rough i 
timber, and thatched with straw. A number of j 
these were of course often built near each other ; j 
but they could not be said to have any towns pro- 
perly so called. Many of their tribes were nomad, 
and every jmar changed their place of abode. — The 
men found their chief delight in the perils and ex- 
citement of war. In peace they passed their lives 
in listless indolence, only varied by deep gaming ' 
and excessive drinking. Their chief drink was 
beer ; and their carouses frequently ended in 
bloody brawls. The women were held in high 
honour. Their chastity was without reproach. 
They accompanied their husbands to battle, and 
cheered them on by their presence, and frequently 
by their example as well. Both sexes were equally 
distinguished for their unconquerable love of li- 
berty ; and the women frequently destroyed both 
themselves and their children, rather than fiill into 
the power of their husbands’ conquerors. — In each ; 
tribe we find the people divided into 4 classes : the 
nobles ; the freemen ; the freedmen or vassals ; and 
the slaves. All questions relating to peace and 
war, and the general interests of the tribe, were 
decided in the popular assembly, in which each 
freeman had a right to take part. In tliese as- 
semblies a king was elected from among the nobles ; 
but his power was very limited, and he only acted 
as the supreme magistrate in time of peace ; for 
when a war broke out, the people elected a dis- 
tinguished warrior as their leader, upon whom the 
prerogatives of the king devolved. — The religion 
of the Germans is known to us only from the 
Greek and Roman writers, who have confused the 
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subject by seeking to identify the gods of the 
Germans with their own divinities. We know 
that they worshipped the Sun, the Moon, and 
the Stars. They are also said to have paid espe- 
cial honour to Mercury, ■who was probably the 
German Wodan or Odin. Their other chief di- 
vinities were Isis (probably Freiuj the 'wife of 
Odin); Mars (Tyr or Zio., the German god of 
war) ; the mother of the gods, called Nertlms 
correctly Bfertlms or llertha) ; and Jupiter (27ior, 
or the god of thunder). The worship of the gods 
was simple. They had both priests and priestesses 
to attend to their service ; and some of the 
priestesses, such as Veleda among the Bnicteri, 
were celebrated tbroughout Germanj’- for their pro- 
phetic powers. — The Germani first appear in his- 
tery in the campaigns of the Ciinhri and Teutones 
(b. c. 113), the latter of whom were undoubtedly 
a Germanic people. [Teutones.] About 5*0 
years after wards Ariovistiis, a German chief, crossed 
the Rhine, with a vast host of Germans, and sub- 
dued a great part of Gaul ; but he was defeated 
by Caesar with great slaughter (58), and driven 
beyond the Rhine. Caesar twice crossed this river 
(55, 53), but made no permanent conquest on the 
E. bank. In the reign of Augustus, his step-son 
Drnsiis carried on war in Germany with great 
success for 4 years (12 — 9), and penetrated as far 
as the Elbe, On his death (9), his brother Ti- 
berius succeeded to the command ; and under him 
the country between the Rhine and the Visurgis 
(TI’bser)was entirely subjugated, and bid fair to 
become a Roman province. But in a. n. 9, the im- 
politic and t 3 'Tannical conduct of the Roman go- 
vernor Quintilius Varus, provoked a general insur- 
rection of the various German tribes, headed by 
I Anuinius, the Cheruscan. Varus and his legions 
were defeated and destroyed, and the Romans lost 
all their conquests E. of the Rhine. [Vartjs.] 
The defeat of Varus was avenged bj-^the successful 
; campaigns of Germanicus, who would probably 
I have recovered the Roman dominions E. of the 
river, had not the jealousy of Tiberius recalled 
him to Rome, A. d. 1*6. From this time the Ro- 
I mans abandoned all further attempts to conquer 
Germany ; but in consequence of the civil dissen- 
I sions which broke out in Germanjr soon after the 
j departure of Tiberius, they were enabled to ob- 
tain peaceable possession of a large portion of the 
S.W. of Germany between the Rhine and the Da- 
nube, to which they gave the name of the Agrt 
Decumates. [See p- 27, b.] On the death of 
Nero, several of the tribes in W. Gerraanj’" joined 
the Batavi in tbeir insurrection against the Ro- 
mans (a. d. 69 — 71). Domitian and Tmjan had 
to repel the attacks of some German tribes ; but 
j in the reign of Antoninus Pius, the Marcomanni, 
joined by various other tribes, made a more for- 
midable attack upon the Roman dominions, and 
threatened the empire -with destruction. From 
this time the Romans were often called upon to 
defend the left bank of the Rhine against their 
dangerous neighbours, especially against the 2 
powerful confederacies of the Aiemanni, and Franks 
[Alemanni ; FranciJ ; and in the 4th and 5tli 
centuries the Germans obtained possession of some 
of the fairest provinces of the empire. — The Ger- 
mans are divided by Tacitus into 3 great tribes ; 
L Ingaevoms^ on the Ocean. 2. Bermiones., in- 
habiting the central parts. 3. /s/ctetjowes, in the 
, remainder of Germany, consequently in the E. and 
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S. parts. These 3 names were said to he derived 
from the 3 sons of iMannxis, the son of Tuisco. 
Pliny makes 5 divisions: I. including 

Burgundiones, Varini, Carini, and Guttones. 2. 
Inefacvo 7 ics, including Cimhri, Tcutones, and Chauci. 
3. hffocTO/ic.s including the midland Cimhri. 4. Her- 
miones^ including the Suevi, Ilermunduri, Chatti, 
and Chenisci. 5 . Peueini and Baatarnae^ border- 
ing on the Dacians. But xvhether we adopt the 
diviwsion of Tncitus or Pliny, we ought to add the 
inhabitants of the Scandinavian peninsula, the Tlil- 
leviones, divided into the Sinones and Sitones. It 
is difficult to fix with accuracy the position of the 
various tribes, as they frequently migrated from 
one spot to another. An account of each is given 
under the name of the tribe. See Chauci, Ciie- 
KUSCI, ClMimi, SlTEVI, &c. 

Germameus Caesar, son of Nero Claudius Dru- 
sus and Antonia, the daughter of the triumvir An- 
tony, was bom B. c. 15. He was adopted by his 
uncle Tiherius in the lifetime of Augustus, and 
was raised at an early age to the honours of the 
state. He assisted Tiberius in the war against the 
Paniioniaus and Dalmatians (a. d. 7 — 10}, and also 
fought along with Tiberius against the Germans ; 
in the 2 following years (11, 12). He had the 
command of the legions in Germany, when the 
alarming mutiny broke out among the troops in 
Germany and Illyricum, upon the death of Au- 
gustus (14), German iciis was a favourite with 
tile soldiers, and they otTered to place him at the 
head of tiie empire; but he rejected their pro- 
posal, and exerted all his influence to cxuell the 
mutiny, and reconcile them to their new sove- 
reign. After restoring order among the troops, 
he crossed the Rhine, and laid waste the country 
of the Marsi with fire and sword. In the follow- 
ing year (15), ho again crossed the Rhine, and 
marched into the interior of the country. He pe- 
netrated as far as the Saltus Teutoburgiensis, N, of 
the Lippe, in which forest the army of Quintilius 
Varus had been destroyed by the Germans. Here 
his troops gathered up the bones of their ill-fated ' 
comrades, and paid the last honours to their me- ■ 
moiy. But meantime Anninius had collected a ! 
formidable army, with which he attacked the Ro- 
mans; and it was not without considerable loss 
that Gerraanicus made good his retreat to the 
Rhine. It was in this campaign that Thusnelda, 
the wife of Arminius, fell into the hands of Ger- 
inanicus. [Aximinius.] Next year, (16) Ger- 
maniciis placed his troops on board a fleet of 
1000 vessels, and sailed through the canal of his 
father, Drusus [see p. 233, b.], and the Zuydersec 
to the ocean, and from thence to the mouth of the 
Amisia (JSms), where he landed his forces. After 
crossing the Ems and the Weser, he fought 2 bat- 
tles with Arminius, in both of which the Gormans 
were completely defeated. The Germans could no 
longer offer him any effectual resistance, and Ger- 
nianiciis needed only another year to reduce com- 
pletely the whole country between the Rhine and 
the Elbe. But the jealousy of Tiberius saved 
Germany. Upon pretence of the dangerous state 
of affairs in the E,, the emperor recalled Gerraani- 
cus to Rome, which he entered in triumph on the 
26th of May, 1 7. In tlie same year all the Eastern 
provinces were assigned to Gerraanicus; but Ti- 
berius placed Cn. Piso in command of Syria, with 
secret instructions to check a,nd thwart Gerraanicus. 
Piso soon showed his hostility to Gerraanicus ; and 
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bis wife Plancina, in like manner, did every thing 
in her power to annoy Agrippina, the wife of Ger- 
inamcus. In 18, Gerraanicus proceeded to Arme- 
nia, w'here he placed Zeno on the tlirone, and in 
the following year (10) he visited Egxqit, and on 
his return he was seized xvitli a dangerous illness, 
of which he died. He believed that he liad been 
poisoned by Piso, and shortly before he died, lie 
summoned his friends, and called upon them to 
avenge his murder. He was deeply and sincerely 
lamented by the Roman people; and Tiberius was 
obliged to sacrifice Piso to the public indignation. 
[Piso.J By Agrippina ho had 0 children, of 
whom 6 survived him. Of these the most noto- 
rious were_ the emperor Caligula, and Agrippina, 
the mother of Nero. Gerrnanicus was an author 
of some repute. He wrote several jjoetical worlis. 
We still possess the remains of his Latin transla- 
tion of the Phaenomaia of Aratus. The latest 
edition of this work is by Orelli at the end of his 
Phaedrus, Zurich, 1831.^ 

Germamcia or Caesarea Gexmaaica (Pep^o:- 
vifceia^ Kaicrdpeia Tepixavuc'/]), a town in the Syrian 
province of Commagene, near the borders of Cap- 
padocia ; the birthplace of the heretic Nestorius. 

Gerra {Teppa: netiv Fl'Kutif), one of the chief 
cities of Arabia, and a great emporium for the trade 
of Arabia and India., stood on the N. E. coast of 
Arabia Felix, 200 stadia (20 geog. miles) from the 
shore of the Sinus Gerraeiis or Gerraiciis {Ehvak 
Bai/$)f a bay on the W. side of the Persian Gulf, 
2400 stadia (240 geog. miles=:4° of hit.) from the 
mouth of the Tigris. The city was 5 Roman miles 
in circuit. The inhabitants, called Gorraei (Tep^aTot) 
were said to have been originally Chaldaeans, who 
were driven out of Babylon. There was a small 
j)lace of the same name on the N. .E. frontier of 
Egypt, between Pelusiiim and j\L Casius, 50 stadia 
or 8 Roman miles from the former, 

Gerrbus (rejOjSos), a river of Scythia, flowing 
through a country of the same name, was a branch 
of the Borysthenos, and flowed into the Ihqiacyri.s, 
dividing the country of the Nomad Scythians irom 
that of the Royal Scythians, 

Gerunda (Geiwia)^ a town of the Ausetani in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road from Tarraco 
to Narbo in Gaul. 

Geryon or Geryoues (T7}pv6y7)^\ son of Chry- 
saor and Callirrhoe, a monster with 3 heads, or, 
according to others, with 3 bodies united together, 
was a king in Spain, and possessed magnificent 
oxen, which Hercules carried away. For details 
see HEUcunE.s. 

Gesoriacum (Bouhgne\ a port of the jMorini 
in Gallia Belgica, at which persons usually »‘m- 
barked to cro.ss over to Britain : it was subse- 
quently called Bonoma, whence its niodeni name. 
Gessius Floras. [Flouus.] 

Geta, Septimins, brother of Caracalla, by whom 
he was assassinated, a. d. 212. For details see 
Cakacalla. 

Getae, a Thracian people, called Daci by tlie 
Romans. Herodotus and Thucydides place them 
S. of the Ister (Danube) near its mouths ; but in 
the time of Alexander the Great they dwtlt 1k?- 
yond this river and N. of the Triballi. They were 
driven by the Sarmatians further 'W. towardw Ger- 
many. For their later history see Dacia. 

Gxgaiites (Tr/dyres), the giants. According to 
Homer, they were a gigantic and savage race of 
men, dwelling in the distant W, in the island of 
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Trinacia, and were destroyed on account o£ tlieir 
insolence towards tke gods. — Hesiod .considers 
them as diiiiie heings, who sprang from the blood 
that fell from Uranus upon the earth, so that Ge 
(the earth) was their mother. Neither Homer nor 
Hesiod know any thing about their contest with 
the gods. Later poets and mythographers fre- 
quently confound them with the Titans, and repre- 
sent them as enemies of Zeus and the gods, whose 
abode on Ol 3 Tnpus they attempt to take b}' storm. 
Their battle with the gods seems to be only an imi- 
tation of the revolt of the Titans against Uranus. 
Ge, it is said, indignant at the fate of her former 
children, the Titans, gave birth to the Gigantes, 
who were beings of a monstrous size, with fearful 
countenances and the tails of dragons. They were 
bom, according to some, in the Phlegraean plains 
in Sicily, Campania, or Arcadia, and, according to 
others, in the Thracian Fallene. In their native 
land they made an attack upon heaven, being 
armed with huge rocks and trunks of trees. The 
gods were told that they could not conquer the 
giants without the assistance of a mortal ; where- 
upon theji" summoned Hercules to their aid. The 
giants Alcyoneus and Porpln’iion distinguished 
themselves above their brethren. Alc3mneu3 was 
immortal so long as he fought in his native land ; 
but Hercules dragged him away to a foreign land, 
and thus killed him. Porph 3 Tion was killed by 
the lightning of Zeus and the arrows of Hercules. 
The other giants, whose number is said to have 
been 24, were then killed one after another b\^ the 
gods and Hercules, and some of them were buried 
by their conquerors under (volcanic) islands. — It 
is worthy, of remaik, that most writers place the 
giants in volcanic districts ; and it is probable that 
the story of their contest with the gods took its 
origin from volcanic convulsions, 

Crigomis {riywyos: Tiyd>vtos), a town and pro- 
montory of Macedonia on the Thermaic gulf. 

Gildo, or Gildon, a Moorish chieftain, governed 
Africa for some years as a subject of the Western 
empire ; but in A. D, 397, he transferred his alle- 
giance to the Eastern empire, and the emperor Ar- 
cadius accepted him as a subject. Stilicho, guardian 
of Hoiiorius, sent an arm}’' against him. Gildo 
wus defeated ; and being taken prisoner, he put an 
end to his own life by hanging himself (398). 
The history of this war forms the subject of one of 
Glaudian’s poems {De Bello Gildonico). 

Gindarus (PiVSapos: Gzwdarics), a very strong 
fortress in the district of Cyrrhestice in Syria, 
N..E. of Antioch, 

Girba, a city on the island of Meninx (Jerhalt)^ 
at the S. extremity of the Lesser S 3 ’'rtis, in N. 
Africa : celebrated for its manufactures of purple. 

Gisco or GiSgO (FiorKwy or TecrKcoy), 1, Son of 
Hamilcar who was defeated and killed in the battle 
of Himera, b. c, 480, In consequence of this 
ciilamity, Gisgo was banished from Carthage, Pie 
died at Sclinus in Sicily. "—3. Son of Haimo, 
was in exile when the Carthaginians were defeated 
at the river Crimissus by Timoleon, 339. He w'as 
then recalled from e 3 :ile, and sent to oppose Timo- 
leon, but was unable to accomplish any thing of 
importance. — 3 , Commander of the Carthaginian 
garrison at Lilybaeum, at the end of the hrst Punic 
war. After the conclusion of peace, 241, he -was 
deputed by the government to treat with the mer- 
cenaries who had risen in revolt, but he "was seized 
by them and put to death. 
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Gitiadas (riTidSas'), a Laccdaemonjan architect 
statuary, and poet. He completed the temple o£ 
Athena Poliouchos at Sparta, and oimameined it 
with works in bronze, from which it was called 
the Brazen House, and hence the goddess received 
the sm-name of XaAKovuws. He composed a hvniii 
to the goddess, besides other poems. He flourished 
about ^ B.c. 516, and is the last Spartan artist of 
an}^ distinction. 

Giabrio, Acilius, plebeians. 1. 0., quaestor 
B. c. 203, and tribune of the plebs 197. He acted 
as interpreter to the Athenian eml 3 ass 3 ’' in 155, 
when the 3 philosophers, Carneades, Diogenes, and 
Critolaus came as envoys to Home. He %vrote in, 
Greek a history of Rome from the earliest period 
to his own times. It was translated into Latin by 
one Claudius, and his version is cited by Lhiy, 
under the titles of Anmks Acillam (xxv. 39) and 
Zzl/n Act/ia?ii (xxxv. 14). •—•2. M’., tribune of the 
plebs 201, praetor 196, and consul 101, In his 
consulship he defeated Antiochiis at Thermopylae, 
and siibsequentl}' the Aetolians likewise. 3. IIL, 
married a daughter of M. Aemilius Scaurus, consiii 
115, whom Sulla, in 82, compelled him to divorce. 
Giabrio was praetor urbanus in 7 0, when he presided 
at the impeachment of Verres. He was consul in 
67, and in the foil Giving j’^ear proconsul of Cilicia. 
He succeeded L. Lucnllus in the command of the 
war against hlithridates, but remained inactive in 
Bithvnia. Pie was superseded b}" Cn. Pompey.««« 
4 . M\, son of No. 3, was horn in the house of 
Cn. Pompey; e. c. 8i, who married his mother 
after her compulsory divorce from the elder Gla- 
i brio. Aemilia died in giving birth to him. In 
[ the civil war, Giabrio was one of Caesar's lieu- 
tenants; commanded the garrison of Oriciim in 
Epirus in 48, and was stationed in Sicily in 46. 
He was twice defended on capital charges by 
Cicero, and acquitted. 

Glanis, more usually written Ceanis. 

Glanum Li-v^ (nr. SZ Remy Ru.), a town of the 
Salyes in Gidlia Narbonensis. 

Glaph^a. [Archelaus, No. 6.] 

Glauce (rAawT}). 1. One of the Nereides, the 
name Glauce being onty a personification of the 
colour of the sea. "»-2. Daughter of Creon of Co- 
rinth, also called Creusa. E'er details see Creon. 

Glaucia, C. Servilius, praetor e. c. 100, the 
chief supporter of Saturninus, with whom he was 
put to death in this ydar. [Saturninus.] 

Glaucias (TKcLvaias), 1. Ring of the Taulan- 
tians, one of the Ill 3 ’'rian tribes, fought against 
Alexander the Great, b, c. 335. In 316 he afforded 
an as 3 ium to the infant P 3 tt}ius, and refused to 
surrender him to Cassander. In 307 he invaded 
Epirus, and placed P 3 UThus/then 12 years old, 
upon the throne.—- 2, A Greek ph 3 ^sician, wiio 
probably lived in the 3rd or 2n,d century b. c. — 
3 . A statuar}’- of Aegina, who made the bronze 
, chariot and statue of Gelon, fiouxished e. c. 488. 

Glaucoa {VKavmv). £ Son of Critias, brother 
of Cailaeschrus, and father of Channides and of 
Plato's mother, Perictione. <— 2. Bitther of Plato, 
who makes him one of the speakers in the Republic. 

Glaucus (FAaiS/cos). 1. Grandson of Aeolus, son 
of Sisyphus and Merope, and father of Bellero- 
phontes. He lived at Potniae, despised the power 
of Aphrodite, and did not aUow his mares to breed, 
that they might be the stronger for the horse race* 
According to others he fed them ^Yith human flesh. 
.This eatedted the anger of Aphrodite, who destroyed 
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him. According to some accounts his liorses be- 
came frightened and threw him out of his chariot, 
as he was contending in the funeral games cele- 
brated bj Acastiis in honour of his father Pelias. 
According to others, his horses tore him to pieces, 
having drunk from the water of a sacred well in 
Boeatia, in consequence of which they were seized 
•with madness. Glaucus of Potniae (VkavKos IXot- 
pievs) was the title of one of the lost tragedies of 
Aeschylus. —2. Son of Hippolochus, and grand- 
son of Bellerophontos, was a Lycian prince, and 
assisted Priam in the Trojan war. He was con- 1 
nected with Diomedes by ties of hospitality ; and 
when they recognised one another in the battle, 
they abstained from fighting, and exchanged arms 
with one another. Glaucus was slain by Ajax. — 
8. Son of the Messenian king Aepytus, whom he 
succeeded on the throne. — 4. One of the sons of 
the Cretan king Minos by Pasiphae or Crete. 
"When a boy, he fell into a cask full of honey, 
and was smothered. Minos searched for his son 
in vain, and was at length informed by Apollo or 
the Curetes that the person who should devise 
the most appropriate comparison between a cow, 
which could assume 3 diiferent colours, and any 
other object, would find the boy. The soothsayer 
Polyidus of Argos solved the problem by likening 
the cow to a mulberry, which is at first -white, 
then red, and in the end black. By liis prophetic 
powers be then discovered the boy, Minos now 
required Polj-idus to restore his son to life ; but as 
he could not accomplish this, Minos ordered him to 
be entombed alive with the body of Glaucus. 
When Polyidus w'as thus shut up in the vault, he 
saw a serpent approaching the dead body, and 
killed the reptile. Presently another serpent came, 
and placed a herb upon the dead serpent, which 
was thereby restored to life. Thereupon Polyidus 
covered the body of Glaucus with the same herb, 
and the boy at once rose into life again. The 
story of Glaucus and Polyidus was a favourite sub- 
ject with the ancient poets and artists. — 6. Of 
Anthedon in Boeotia, a fisherman, who became 
immortal by eating a part of the divine herb which 
Cronos had sown. His parentage is differently 
stated : some called his father Copeus, others Po- 
lybus, the husband of Euboea, and others again 
Anthedon or Poseidon, He -was further said to 
have been a clever diver, to have huilt the ship 
Argo, and to have accompanied the Argonauts as 
their steersman. In the sea-fight of Jason against 
the Tyrrhenians, Glaucus alone remained unhurt ; 
he sank to the bottom of the sea, where he was 
visible to none save Jason. From this moment he 
became a marine deity, and was of service to the 
Argonauts, The story of his sinking or leaping 
into the sea -wms variously modified in the different 
traditions. There was a belief in Greece that once 
in every year Glaucus visited all the coasts and 
islands, accompanied by marine monsters, and gave 
his prophecies. Fishermen and sailors paid particular 
reverence to him, and watched his oracles, which 
were believe! to be very trustworthy. He is said 
to have even instructed Apollo in" the prophetic 
art Some writers stated that he dwelt in Delos, 
where he prophesied in conjunction with the 
nymphs ; but the place of his abode varied in dif- 
ferent traditions. The stories about his various 
loves were favourite subjects with the ancient poets. 
—6. Of Chios, a^statuaiy in metal, distinguished 
as the inventor of the art of soldering metals 1 
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Ai?(ris), flourished B, c. 490. His most noted work 
was an iron base (uTro/fpTjrTjptSioy), which, with 
the silver bowl it supported, was presented to the 
temple at Delphi by Atyattes, king of Lydia. 

Glaucus (rkav/cos), 1. A small river of Phrygia, 
falling into the Maeander near Eumenia. — S/A 
small river of Lycia, on the borders of Caria, flow- 
ing into the Sinus Glaucus {Gulf of Makri), 

Glaucus Sinus. [Glaucus.] 

Glessaria {Ameland)^ an island off the coast of 
the Frisii, so called from “glessum ” or amber which 
was found there : its proper name Was Austeravia. 

Glisas (FAtcras : FAfcrdmos), an ancient town 
in Boeotia, on Mt. Hypaton. It was in ruins in 
the'time of Pausanias. 

Glycas, Michael, a Byzantine historian, the 
author of a work entitled A (^ISKos xpovm'f}'), 
containing the history of the world from the 
creation to the death of Alexis 1. Comnenus, a. d. 
1118, Edited by Bekker, Bonn, 1838. 

Glycera (FAn/cepa), “the sweet one,” a fa- 
vourite name of Jiefairae. The most celebrated 
hetairae of this name are, 1. The daughter of Tha- 
Iassis, and the mistress of Harpalus. — 2. Of Sicyon, 
and the mistress of Pausias. — 3. A favourite of 
Horace. 

Glycerins, became emperor of the W. a. d, 
473, after the death of Olybriiis, by the assistance 
of Gundobald the Burgundian. But the Byzantine 
court did not acknowledge Glycerius, and pro- 
claimed Julius Nepos emperor, by whom Glycerius 
was dethroned (474), and compelled to become a 
priest. He was appointed bishop of Saiona in 
Dalmatia. 

Glycon (FAu/cwz/), an Athenian sculptor, known 
to us by bis magnificent colossal marble statue of 
Hercules, commonly called the “ Farnese Her- 
cules.” It was found in the baths of Caracalla, 
and, after adorning the Farnese palace for some 
time, was removed to the royal museum at Naples, 
It represents the hero resting on his club, after one 
of his labours. The swollen muscles admirably 
express repose after severe exertion. Glycon pro- 
bably lived under the early Roman emperors. 

Guipho, M. Antonius, a Roman rhetorician, 
was bom B.c. 114, in Gaul, but studied at Alex- 
andria. He afterwards established a school at 
Rome, which was attended by many distinguished 
men, and among others by Cicero, when he was 
praetor. 

Gnosus, Gnossus. [Cnosus.] 

Gobryas (Fw^piJas), a noble Persian, one of tlie 
7 conspirators against Smerdis the Magian. He 
accompanied Darius into Scythia. He was doubly 
related to Darius by marriage ; Darius married the 
daughter of Gobryas, and Gobryas married the 
sister of Darius. 

Golgi (FoA 70 i : VShyios), a town in Cyprus, of 
uncertain site,wasaSicyonian colony, and one of the 
chief seats of the worship of Aphrodite (Venus). 

GompM {T6fx(pQi : Fo^^euv), a town in Hestiae- 
otis in Thessaly, was a strong fortress on the confines 
of Epirus, and commanded the chief pass between 
Thessaly and Epirus : it was taken and destroyed 
by Caesar (b. c. 48), but was afterwards rebuilt. 

Goimi, Gonnus (F^i'm, Topvos: T6vmos\ a 
strongly fortified town of the Perrhaebi in Thessaly, 
on the river Peneus and at the entrance of the vale 
of Tempe, was, from its position, of great military 
importance ; but it is not mentioned after the time 
of the wars between the Macedonians and Romans. 
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(xordianus, M. Antoato tlie name of B Ko- 
man emperors, father, son, and grandson. 1 . Siir- 
named Africaaixs, son of Metius Marullus and 
Uipia Gordiana, possessed a princely fortune, and 
was distinguished alike by moral and intellectual 
excellence. In his 1st consulship, a. n. 213, he 
was the colleague of Caracalla ; in his 2nd of Alex- 
ander Severus ; and soon afterwards was nominated 
proconsul of Africa. After governing Africa for 
several years with justice and integrity, a rebellion 
broke out in the province inconsequence of the 
tyranny of the procurator of Maximinus. The 
ringleaders of the conspiracy compelled Gordian, 
who was now in his 80th year, to assume the 'im- 
perial title. He entered on his new duties at Car- 
thage in the month of February, associated his son 
with him in the empire, and despatched letters to 
Rome, announcing his elevation. Gordianus and 
his son were at once proclaimed Augusti by the 
senate, and preparations were made in Italy to 
resist Maximinus. But meantime a certain Capel- 
lianus, procurator of Numidia, refused to acknow- 
ledge the authority of the Gordiani and marched 
against them. The younger Gordianus was de- 
feated by him, and slain in the battle ; and his 
aged father thereupon put an end to his own life, 
after reigning less than 2 months. ■— 2. Son of the 
preceding and of Fabia Orestilia, was born a. d. 
1 .92, was associated with his father in the purple, 
and fell in battle, as recorded above. — 3 . Grand- 
son of the elder Gordianus, either by a daughter or 
by the younger Gordianus. The soldiers pro- 
claimed him emperor in July, A. a. 238, after the 
murder of Balhinus and Pupienus, although he was 
a mere boy, probably not more than 12 years old. 
He reigned 6 years, from 238 to 244. In 241 he 
married the daughter of Misitheus, and in the same 
year set out for the E. to carry on the war against 
the Persians. With the assistance of Misitheus, 
he defeated the Persians in 242. Misitheus died in 
the following year ; and Philippas, whom Gordian 
had taken into his confidence, excited discontent 
among the soldiers, who at length rose in open 
rautinj’', and assassinated Gordian in Mesopotamia, 
244. He was succeeded by Philipp us. 

Gordium {TdpBiov^ Topdiov Kw/at?), the ancient 
capital of Plirygia, the royal residence of the kings 
of the dynasty of Gordius, and the scene of Alex- 
ander’s celebrated exploit of cutting the Gordian 
knot.” [Gordius]. It was situated in the W. 
of that part of Phrygia whicli was afterwards called 
Galatia, N, of Pessinus, on the N. bank of the 
Sangariiis. In the reign of Augustus it received 
the name of Jiiliopolis ("louAiodTroAis). 

Gordms (T6pdtos\ an ancient king of Phrygia, 
and father of Midas, was originally a poor peasant. 
Internal disturbances having broken out in Phrygia, 
an oracle informed the inhabitants that a waggon 
would bring them a king, who should at the same 
time put an end to the disturbances. When the 
people were deliberating on these points, Gordms, 
with his wife and son, suddenly appeared riding in 
liis waggon in the assembly of the people, who at 
once acknowledged him as king. Gordius, out of 
gratitude, dedicated his chariot to Zeus, in. the 
acropolis of Gordiimi. The pole -was fastened to 
tlie yoke by a knot of bark ; and an oracle de- 
clared that whosoever should untie the knot 
should reign over all Asia, Alexander, on his 
arrival at Gordium, cut the knot with his sword, 
and applied the oracle to himself. 
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Gordmticlios {TopBlov t€ 4X<>5), a town in Caria, 
near the borders of Phrygia, between Antiochia ad 
Maeandrum and Tabae. 

Gordyael [Gordyene.] 

Gordyaei Montes (ra Topdva7a opy : .3founiams 
of Kztrdisian), the name given by Strabo to the N. 
part of the broad belt of mountains, which separates 
the Tigris valley from the great table land of 
and which divided Mesopotamia and Assyria from 
Armenia and Media. They are connected with the 
mountains of Armenia at Ararat, whence they nm 
S. E. between the Arsissa Falus {Lah Vazi) md 
the sources of the Tigris and its upper coniluents 
as far as the confines of Media, where the chain 
turns more to the S. and was called Zagros. 

Gordyene or Corduene (TopSvni'ii, KopSou7jj/7}), 
a mountainoiis district in the S. of Armenia Major, 
between the Arsissa ■ Palus (Lake Van) and the 
Gordyaei Montes. After the Mithridatic War, 
it was assigned Pompey to Tigranes, with whom 
its possession had been disputed by the Parthian 
king Phraates. Trajan added it to the Roman 
empire; and it formed afterwards a constant object 
of contention between the Romans and the Parthian 
and Persian kings, but was for the most part 
virtually independent. Its warlike inhabitants, 
called FopSvaioi or Cordueni, were no doubt the 
same people as the Carduchi of the earlier Greek 
geographers, and the Kurds of modem times. 

Gorge (Fdpyt]), daughter of Oeneus and Althea. 
She and her sister Heianii’a alone retained their 
original forms, when their other sisters were meta- 
morphosed by Artemis into birds, 

Gorgias (Fopytas). 1. Of Leontini, in Sicily, 
a celebrated rhetorician and orator, sophist and 
philosopher, was born about B. c. 480, and is said 
to have lived 105, or even 109 years. Of his 
early life we have no particulars ; but when he 
was of advanced age (u. c. 427) he was sent by 
his fellow-citizens as ambassador to Athens, for 
the purpose of soliciting its protection against Sy- 
racuse. He seems to have returned to Leontini 
only for a short time, and to have spent the re- 
maining years of his vigorous old age in the towns 
of Greece Proper, especially at Athens and the 
Thessalian Larissa, enjoying honour everywhere 
as an orator and teacher of rhetoric. The common 
statement that Pericles and the historian Thucy- 
dides were among his disciples, cannot be true, as 
he did not go to Athens till after the death of Pe- 
ricles ; but Alcibiades, Alcidamas, Aeschines, and 
Antisthenes, are called either pupils or imitators of 
Gorgias, and his oratory must have had great in- 
fluence upon the rhetorician Isocrates, The high 
estimation in which he was held at Athens appears 
from the way in which he is introduced in the dia- 
logue of Plato, which bears his name. The elo- 
quence of Gorgias was chiefly calculated to tickle 
the car by antitheses, alliterations, the symmetry of 
its parts, and similar artifices. Tw'o declamations 
have come down to us under the name of Gorgias, 
viz. the Apology of Palamedes, and the Encomium 
on Helena, the genuineness of which is doubtful. 
Besides his orations, which were mostly what the 
Greeks called Eyddeitie or speeches for display, 
such as his oration addressed to the assembled 
Greeks at Olympia, Gorgias also wrote loci com- 
' munes^ probably as rhetorical exercises ; a work on 
dissimilar and homogeneous words, and another on 
rhetoric The works .of Gorgias did not even 
contain the elements of a scientific theory of ora- 
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torv, anymore tliaix Inis oral instractiona, Hecon- 
fnrted Iii'mself to teaclimg his pupils a Tariety of 
rhetorical artifices, and made them learn loy heart 
certain foimiulas relative to them. »— *3. Of Athens, 
gave instruction in rhetoric to young M. Cicero, 
when he was at Athens- He wrote a rhetorical 
work, a Latin ahridgmenfc of nvhich hy Eutilius 
Lupus is still extant, under the title De Figuris 
Serttentiamm et Mlocutionis. 

Gorgo and Gorgones (rop7c5 and T6pyoves). 
Homer mentions only one Gorgo, who appears in 
the Odyssey (xi. C38) as one of the frightful phan- 
toms in Hades : in the Iliad the Aegis of Athena 
contains the head of Gorgo, the terror of her 
enemies. Hesiod mentions 3 Gorgones, Stheno, 
Huryale, and Medusa, daughters of Phorcys and 
Ceto, v/hence they are sometimes called Phorcydes. 
Hesiod placed them in the iar W. in the Ocean, in 
the neighbourhood of Night and the Hesperides ; 
but later traditions traiisferrcd them to Libya. They 
■pvere frightful beings ; instead of hair, their heads 
were covered with hissing serpents ; and they had 
wings, brazen claws, and enormous teeth. Medusa, 
who alone of her sisters was mortal, was, according 
to some legends, at first a beautiful maiden, but ^ 
her hair was changed into serpents by Athena, in 
■consequence of her having become Poseidon 
the mother of Chrysaor and Pegasus, in one of 
Athena’s temples. Her head now became so fear- 
ful that every one "who looked at it was changed 
into stone. Hence the great difficulty which Per- 
seus had in killing her. [Perseus.] Athena af- 
terwards placed the head in the centre of her 
shield or breastplate. 

Gortj^, Gortyna (r6pTvv^V6prvva.: TQprx)vm), 
1. (Nr. Hagios DkcJia Bu., 6 miles from the foot of 
Mt. Ida), one of the most ancient cities in Crete, 
on the river Lethaeus, 90 stadia from its harbour 
Lebcn, and 130 stadia from its other harbour Ma- 
tfdia. It was one of the chief seats of the worship 
of Europa, whence it was called Helloiis ; and it 
was subsequently peopled bj’" Minyans and Tyrr- 
hene-Pelasgians, whence it also bore the name of 
Larissa. It was the 2nd city in Crete, being only 
inferior to Cnossus ; and on the decline of the latter 
place under the Romans, it became the metropolis 
of the island.*— 2. Also Gortys (Nr-Aiz27«)& Rii.), 
a town in Arcadia on the river Gortynius, a tributary 
of the Alpheus. 

Gortyjiia (Toprvp'ia), a to'ivn in Emathia in 
Macedonia, of uncertain site. 

Gotarzes. [Arsaces XX. XXL] 

Gothi, Gotbones, Guttones, a powerful German 
people, who played an important pari in the over- 
throw of the Roman empire. They originally dwelt 
on tlie Prussian coast of the Baltic at the mouth of 
the Vistula, where they are placed by Tacitus; but 
they afterwards migrated S., and at tlie beginning 
of the 3rd century, they appear on the coasts of the 
Black Sea, where Caracalla encountered them on 
his march to the E. In the reign of the emperor 
Philippus (a. d. 244 — 249), they obtained pos- 
session of a great part of the Roman province of 
Dacia; and in consequence of their settling in the 
countries formerly inhabited by the Getae and 
Scythians, they are frequently called both Getae 
and Scythians by later writers. From the time of 
Philippus the attacks of the Goths against the 
Roman empire became more frequent and more 
destructive. In a. d. 272 the emperor Aurelian 
surrendered to them the whole of Dacia. It is about 
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this time that we find them separated into 2 great 
divisions, the Ostrogoths or E. Goths, and the 
Visigoths' or W. Goths. The Gstropths settled in 
Moesia and Pannonia, while the Visigoths remained 
N. of the Danube. — The Visigoths under their king 
Alaric invaded Italy, and took and plundered Rome 
(410). A few years afterwards they settled per- 
manently in the"S. W. of Gaul, and established a 
kingdom of which Tolosa was the capital. From 
thence they invaded Spain, where they also founded 
a kingdom, which lasted for more than 2 centuries, 
till it was overthrown b,y the Arabs. — The Ostro- 
goths meantime had extended their dominions 
almost up to the gates of Constantinople ; and the 
emperor Zeno was glad to get rid of tliem by giving 
them permission to invade and conquer Italy. 
Under their king Theodoric the Great they obtained 
possession of the whole of Italy (493). Theodoric 
took the title of king of Italy, and an Ostrogothic 
dynasty reigned in the country, till it was destroyed 
by Narses, the general of Justinian, a. n. 553. — 
The Ostrogoths embraced Christianity at an early 
period; and it was for their tise that Ulphilas 
translated the sacred Scriptiu’es into Gothic, about 
the middle of the 4th century. 

GotMni, a Celtic people in the S. E. of Germany, 
subject to the Quadi. 

Gracebanus, M. Juuxus, assumed his cognomen 
on account of his friendship with C, Gracchus. He 
wrote a work, De PoiedatibuSf which gave an 
account of the Roman constitution and magistracies 
: from the time of the kings. It was addressed to 
T. Pomponius Atticus, the frither of Cicero’s friend. 
This work, which appears to have been one of 
great value, is lost, but some parts of it are cited 
by Joannes Lydus. [Lvnus.] 

Gracchus, Semprouius, plebeians. --I. Tib., a 
distinguished general in the 2nd I'unic war. In 
n.a 216 he was magister equitum to the dictator, M. 
Junius Pera ; in 215 consul for the first time ; and 
in 213 consul for the 2nd time. In 212 he fell in 
battle against Mago, at Campi Veteres, in Lucania. 
His body was sent to Hannibal, who honoured it 
with a magnificent bui-ial.— 2. Tib., vyas tribune of 
the plebs in 187 ; and although personally hostile 
to P. Scipio Africanus, he defended him against 
the attacks of the other tribunes, for which he re- 
ceived the thanks of the aristocratical party. Soon 
after this occurrence Gracchus was rewarded with 
the hand of Cornelia, the youngest daughter of P, 
Scipio Africanus. In 181 he was praetor, and re- 
ceived Hispania Citerior as his province, where he 
carried on the war with great success against the 
Celtiberians. After defeating them in battle, lie 
gained their confidence hy his justice and kindness. 
He returned to Rome in 178 ; and was consul in 
177, when he was sent against the Sardinians, who 
revolted. He reduced them to complete submission 
in 176, and returned to Rome in 175. He brought 
with him so large a uuraher of captives, that they 
were sold for a mere trifle, which gave rise to 
the proverb Sardi venalcs. In 169 he was censor 
with C. Claudius Fulcher, and was consul a 2nd 
time in 163. — He had 12 children by Cornelia, all 
of whom died at an early ago, except the 2 tribunes, 
Tiberius and Cains, and a daughter, Cornelia, who 
was married to P. Scipio Africanus the younger. —3, 
Tib., elder son of No. 2, lost his father at an early 
age. He was educated together with his brother 
Caius by his illustrious mother, Cornelia, who made 
it the object of her life to render her sons worthy 
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of tlieir father and of her own ancestors. She was j and the trimnvirs appointed to carry it into ercecii- 
assisted in the education of her children hy eminent tion -were Tib. Giacchus, App. Claudius, his fether- 
Greeks, who exercised great influence upon the I indaur, and Ms brother G. Gracchus, who was then 
minds of the two brothers, and among whom we little more than ’20 years old, and was serving in 
have especial mention of Biophanes of Mytilene, the camp of P. Scipio at jN’iimantia. About this 
Menelaua of Marathon, and Blossius of Cumae., time Attalus died, bequeathing his kingdom and 
Tiheriuswasd) years older than his brother Caius; Ms property to the Roman people. Gracchus there- 
and although they grew up under the same influence, upon proposed that this property should be distri- 
and their characters resembled each other in the buted among the people, to enable the poor, who 
main outlines, yet they differed from, each other in were to receive lands, to purcliase the necessary 
several important particulars. Tiberius was inferior implements, cattle and the like. When the time 
to his brother in talent, but surpassed him in the came for the election of the tribunes &r the folio w- 
amiahle traits of Ms gentle nature : the simplicity ing year, Tiberius again offered himself as a candi- 
of his demeanour, and his calm dignity, worn for date. The senate declared that it was illegal for 
him the hearts of the people. His eloquence, too, any one to hold this office for 2 consecutive years ; 
formed a strong contrast with the passionate and but Tiberius ^paid no attention to the objection, 
impetuous harangues of Cains ; for it was temperate. While the tribes were , voting, a band of senators, 
graceful, persuasive, and, proceeding as it did from headed by P. Scipio Nasica, rushed from the senate 
the fulness of his own heart, it found a ready en- house^ into the forum and attacked the people, 
trance into the hearts of his hearers. Tiberius Tiberius was killed as he was attempting to escape, 
served in Africa under P. Scipio Africanus the He ivas probably about 35 years of age at the time 
younger, who had married his sister, and was pre- of his death. Whatever were the errors of Tiberius 
sent at the destruction of Carthage (146). In in legislation, Ms motives were pure; and he died 
137 he was quaestor, and in that capacity he the death of a martyr in the protection of the poor 
accompiunied the consul, Hostilius Manciniis, to and oppressed. All the odium that has for many 
Hispania Citerior, where he gained both the aifec- centuries been thrown upon Tiberius and his brother 
tion of the Roman soldiers, and the esteem and Gains arose from party prejudice, and more espe- 
confidonce of the victorious enemy. The distressed cially from a misunderstanding of the nature of a 
condition of the Roman people had deeply excited Roman agrarian law, which did not deal with 
the sympathies of Tiberius. As he travelled through private property, but only with the public land of 
Etruria on his journey to Spain, he observed with tlie state. (SeeJ^^cf. ofAniiq, art. Ayranue Leges.)/ 
grief and indignation the deserted state of that •—4. C., brother of No. 3, was in Spain at the time 
fertile country; thousands of foreign slaves in chains of his hrother\s murder, as has been already stated, 
were employed in cultivating the land and tending He returned to Romo in the following year (332), 
the flocks upon the immense estates of the wealthy, but kept aloof from public afBiirs for some years, 
while the poorer classes of Roman citizens, who In 126 he was quaestor, and went to Sardinia, 
were thus thrown out of employment, had scarcely under the consul L. Aurelius Orestes ; and there 
their daily bread or a clod of earth to call their gained the approbation of his superiors and the 
own. He resolved to use every effort to remedy attachment of the soldiers. The senate attempted 
this state of things by endeavouring to create an to keep him in Sardinia, dreading his popularity in 
industrious middle class of agriculturists, and to Rome; but after he had remained there 2 years, he 
put a check upon the unbounded avarice of the left the province without leave, and returned to the 
ruling party, whose covetousness, combined with city in 124. Urged on by the popular wish, and 
the disasters of the 2nd Punic war, had completely by the desire' of avengingthe cause of his murdered 
destroyed the middle class of small landowners, brother, he became a candidate for the tribuneship 
With this view, he offered himself as a candidate of the plehs, and was elected for the year 123. His 
for the tribuneship, and obtained it for the year 1 33. reforms were far more extensive than his brother’s. 
The agrarian law of Licinius, which enacted that and such was his influence with the people tliat he 
no one should possess more than 500 jugera of carried all he proposed; and the senate were deprived 
public land, had never been repealed, but had for of some of their most important privileges. His 
a long series of years been totally disregarded. The first measure was the renewal of the agrarian law 
first measure, therefore, of Tiberius was to propose of his brother. Ho next carried several lavvs for 
a bill to the people, renewing and enforcing the the amelioration of the condition of the poor, en- 
Licinian law, but with the modification, that be- acting, that the soldiers should be equipped at the 
sides the 500 jugera allowed b 3 r that law*, any one expense of the republic ; that no person under the 
might possess 250 jugera of the public land for each age of 17 should be drafted for the arm}"; and 
of his sons. This. clause, however, seems to have that every month corn should be sold at a low 
been limited to 2 ; so that a father of 2 sons might fixed price to the poor. In order to weaken the 
occupy 1000 jugera of public land. The surplus power of the senate, he enacted, that the judicesin 
was to be taken from them and distributed in small the judicia publica, who had hitherto been elected 
farms among the poor citizens. The business of from the senate, should in future be chosen from 
measuring and distributing the land was to be the equites ; and that in every year, before the 
entnisted to triumvirs, who were to be elected as consuls were elected, the senate should determine 
a permanent magistracy. This measure encountered the 2 provinces which the consuls should have. No 
the most vehement opposition from the senate and branch of the public administration appears to have 
the aristocracy, and they got one of the tribunes escaped Ms notice. He gave a regular orgiinisation 
M. Octavius, to put his intercessio or veto upon the to the province of Asia, which had for many years 
bill. When neither persuasions nor threats would been left unsettled. In order to faciliiate inter- 
induce Octavius to withdraw his opposition, the course between the several parts of Italy, and at 
people, upon the proposition of Tiberius, deposed the same time to give employment to the poor, he 
Octavius from his office. The law was then passed; made new roads in all directions, repaired the old 
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T >7 Thp sen-ite finding it im-possible to resist the 
l-22._ The sen^e, nnai^o ^d /possihle to destoy 

Mrtifluence with the people, “'|ot 

* ‘5posrthe5“''Fts«aM^ Wvius Dnisns, 
t of tl'e colleagues CaiuMo^P-f 

S“hemseh-os tThe duped hy 
tint of the senate, and the 
gradually waned. During 

Avilither he had gone as one of the trmm\irs lu 
Weakened hy the influence of 

fuf S'sKl,t“ while his friends fou^t 

1 30ot w^re thrown into the Tiber, P« 
“as confiscated, and their houses demolishei AU 
the other friends of Gracchus who fell mto^ the 
hands of their enemies were thrown into prison, 

••sisrff.1- — f (r* s 

gradhr), a sutnawe of Mars, who ^ ^ 

iradivm pota- and rex gradivus. Mais Gta"™ 
had a temple outside the porta ° 

A,ppian road, and it is said that king Numa ap- 
■nomted 12 Salii as priests of this god. 

^ Giaeae (TpaTai), that is, “ the old women, 
daughters of Phorcys and Ceto, were 3 in numhe , 
Fe^hredo, Enyo, sa&Dino, and 
Pkoraides. They had grey hair torn their birth , 
and had only one tooth and one ej-e m common, ] 
which they borrowed from each other when thj 
wanted them. They wero perhaps marine del- 
ties like the other children of Phorcys. 

GrS or Hellas (n 'EAXas), a coun^ m 
Europe, the inhabitants of which were^ed Graeci 
or HeUenes ("EA^ri^s). Among the Greeks 
did not signifv anv particular country, hoimded y 
certain geVplrical limits, but was used in gene^ 
to sirniify the abode of the He&nes, wherever they 
might happen to ho settled. Thus the Greek c^ 
lonies of Cjwene in Africa, of Sjwacnse in bioily, of 

Tarciitum in Italy,andof Smyrna m Asia, are said 
to be in Hellas. In the most ancient tomes Helto 
was a small district of Phthiotis in Thessaly, in 
which was situated a town of the same n^ame. As 
the inhabitants of this district, the Hellenes, m- 
duallv spread over the surrounding country, tneir 
name'’ was adopted hy other tribes, who became 
assimilated in language, manners Md enstoms to 
the original Hellenes ; till at iongth the whole oi 
the N. of Greece from the Ceraunmn and Gam- 
huiiian mountains to the Corinthian isthmus was 
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designated hv the name of Hellas.* Peloponnesus 
^generally spoken of during the fiourishmg tomes 
Tf Greek independence, as distinct from Hellas 
pmper; but sAsequently Polopoiincsus and the 

Sk islands were alsoincliided under the gener^^^ 

name of Hellas, in opposition to the land of the 
bai-harians. Still later even Macedonia, and the S. 
nf TlH-ria were sometimes reckoned part of 

Bellas The Romans called the land of the Hellenes 

Gr^a, whence we have denved the name of 
S«ce. They probably gave this name to the 
country from their first becoming acquamtod with 
fte tribe of the Graeci, who were said to bo de- 
sSnSd from Graecus, a son of Thossa lus, and who 
appear at an early period to have dwelt on the IP . 
cSEpirus.-Hellas or Greece proper me lading 
PeloporaiMUS, lies between the ^6* and 4Gth de- 
grees of N. latitude, and between the 21st and -fith 
Ks of E. longitude. Its greatest ^gth from 
Mt Olvmpus to Cape Taenarus is about 2o0 English 
^ks its greatest breadth from the W coast of 
Acarnania to Marathon in Attica is about 180 

mflos Its area is somewhat less than that of Por- 

W! On the N. it was separated by the Cambu- 

nian andCeraunian mountains from Macedonia and 

Xrh ; and on the other 3 sides it is bounded hy 
the sea, namely, hy the Ionian sea on he M . 

kv the Aegacan on the E. and S. It is one ot the 

most mountainous countries of Europe, and possesses 
few extensive plains and few continuous valleys. 
The inhabitants were thus separated from one 
another hy harriers which it was not easy to sur- 
momit, and were naturally led to form separate poll- 
tical communities. Atalatcr timethe N. of Greece 
was generally divided into 10 distnots : Epibds, 

THESSALIA,*AcAllNAr;iA, Aetolia, DORIS, Lo- 
oms^ Phocis, Boeotia, Attica and Megabis. 
The S. of Greece or Peloponnesus was usually 
divided" into 10 districts likewise: Cobinthia, 
SlOYONIA, PlILIASIA, AcHAIA, ElIS, MeSSENI.A, 
L 4 CONICA, Cyndbia, Aegolis and_ Arcadia. 
An account of the geography, early inhabitants, 
omd history of each of these districts is given m 
separate articles. It is only necessary to remark 
hate that before the Hellenes had spread »'« Gm 
country, it was inhabited hy vanous tabes, whom 
the Greeks call by the general name of barbarians. 

Of these the most celebrated were the Pelasgians, 

who had settled in most parts of Greece, and from 
whom a considerable part of the Greek population 
was undoubtedly descended. These Pelasgians 
were a branch of the great Indo-Gemanic lacc, 
and spoke a language akin to that of the 
whence tho amalgamation of the - races was ^n- 
lered much easier. [Pelasgi ] The Helloes 
traced their origin to a mythical ancestor Hellem 
from whose sons and grandsons they were divided 
into the 4 great tribes of Dorians, Aeoliaiis, 
Achaeans and lonians. [Hei.den.] 

Graecia Magna orG. Major EAAm), 

a r,ni,i A given to the districts in the S. of tbily, 
inhahited by tho Greeks. This f ^ 
used simply to indicate tho S. ot Halj , it w!« 
always confined to tho Greek cities and ‘heir tem- 
tories, and did not include the surrounding districts, 
inhahited by the Italian tribes. It 
been applied chiefly to the cities on the Tarcntim. 


• Epirw is, for the sake of convenience, usrally^in- 

Sliiby ft" GrMM theB^rot. were 
not regarded as genuine Hellenes. 
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gulf, Tarentuni, Sybaris, Croton, Caulonia, Sins 
(Heraciea), Metapontum, Locri and Rhegium; but 
it also included the Greek cities on the W. coast, 
such as Cumae and Neapolis. Strabo extends the 
appellation even to the Greek cities of Sicily. The 
oritrin of the name is doubtful; whether it was given 
to the Greek cities by the Italian tribes from their 
admiring the magnificence of these cities, or whether 
it was assumed by the inhabitants themselves out 
of vanity and ostentation, to show their superiority 
to the mother countiy. 

GramplBS Mobs {Grainpian a range of 

mountains in Britannia Barbara or Caledonia, se- 
parating the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland, 
Agricola penetrated as far as these mountains and 
defeated Galgaciis at their foot. 

GraBicus (rpaj^ucos : Koja-Chai), a river of 
Mysia Minor, rising in M. Cotylus, the N. summit 
of Ida, flowing N.E. through the plain of Adrastea, 
and falling into the Propontis {Sea of Marmara) 
E. of Priapus : memorable as the scene of the first 
of the 3 great victories by which Alexander the 
Great overthrew the Persian empire (b. c. 334), 
and, in a less degree, for a victory gained upon its 
banks by Liicuilus over Mithridates, b. c. 73. 

Granis {Tpdns : Klusht), a river of Persis, with 
a royal palace on its banks. It fell into the Persian 
Gulf near Taoce. 

Q. Granius, a clerk employed hy the auc- 
tioneers at Rome to collect the money at sales, 
lived about B. c. 110. Although his occupation 
was liumble, his wit and caustic humour rendered 
him famous among his contemporaries, and have 
transmitted his name to posterity. 

Granua (rpawda : Graan), a river in the land 
of the Quadi and the S. E. of Germany, and a 
tributary of the Danube, on the banks of which M. 
Aurelius wrote the liit book of his Meditations. 
Gratiae. [Charites,] 

Gratlanns. 1. Emperor of the Western Em- 
pire, A. D, 367 — 383, son of Yalentinian L, was 
raised by his father to the rank of Augustus in 367, 
when he was only 8 years old. On the death of 
Yalentinian in 375, Gratian did not succeed to the 
sole sovereignty ; as Yalentinian II., the half bro- 
ther of Augustus, was proclaimed Augustus by the 
troops. By the death of his uncle, Yaiens (378), 
the Eastern empire devolved upon him ; but the 
danger to which the E. was exposed from the Goths 
led Gratian to send for Theodosius, and appoint 
liim emperor of the E. (370). Gratian was fond 
of quiet and repose, and was greatly under the 
influence of ecclesiastics, especially of Ambrose of 
Milan. He became unpopular with the army. 
Maximus was declared emperor in Britain, and 
crossed over to Gaul, where he defeated Gratian, 
who was overtaken and slain in his flight after ; 
the battle.— «S. A usurper, who assumed the purple ; 
in Britain, and was murdered by bis troops about j 
4 months after his elevation (407). He was sue- ! 
ceeded by Constantine. [Constantinus, No. 3.] ; 
Gratiaaopolis. [Cularo,] 

GratianuB Collis (Xapirtap \6<l>os, Herod, iv. 
175 : Xltlls of TiXi'Iioumh)^ a range of wooded hills 
running parallel to the coast of N. Afri^^a between 
the Syrtes,and containing the soiurce of the Cinyps 
and the other small rivers of that coast, 

Gratms Faliscus, [Faliscus.] 

Gratns, Valerius, procurator of Judaea from 
A. D. 15 to 27, and the immediate predecessor of j 
Pontius Pilate, ' I 
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Graviscae, an ancient city of Etruria, subject 
to Tarquinii, was colonised by the Romans b. a 183, 
and received new cdlonists under Augustus, ' It 
was situated in the Maremma, and its air was un- 
healthy (iniempesiae Crramscae^Yh'g. Acn. x. 184); 
whence the ancients ridiculously derived its name 
from atr gravis. Its ruins are on the right bank of 
the river MaHa, about *2 miles from the sea, where 
! are the remains of a magnificent arch- 

Gregbras, Mcephorus, one of the most im- 
portant Byzantine historians, was born about a. ». 
1295, and died about 1359. His principal work 
is entitled Historia Bgzcmtina. It is in 38 books, 
of which only 24 have been printed. It begins 
with the capture of Constantinople by the Latins 
in 1204, and goes down to 1359 ; the *24 printed 
books contain the period from 1*204 to 1351. 

: Edited by Schopen, Bonn, 1829. 

I Gregorius (Tpriyoptos). 1. Sumamed Haziau- 
' zeuus, and usually called Gregory Naziauzeu, 
was bom in a village near Nazianzus in Cappa- 
docia about A. D. 329. His father took the great- 
est pains with his education, and he afterwards 
prosecuted his studies at Athens, where he earned 
the greatest reputation for his knowledge of rhetoric, 
philosophy, and mathematics. Among his fellow 
Students was Julian, the future emperor, and Basil, 
with the latter of whom he formed a most intimate , 
friendship. Gregory appears to have remained at 
Athens about 6 years (350 — 356), and then re- 
turned home. Having received ordination, he con- 
tinued to reside at Nazianzus, where he discharged 
his duties as a presbyter, and assisted his aged 
father, who was bishop of the town. In 37*2 he 
was associated with his father in the bishopric ; 
but after the death of the latter in 374, he refused 
to continue bishop of Nazianzus, as he was averse 
from public life, and fond of solitarj^ meditation. 
After living some years in retirement, he was sum- 
moned to Constantinople in 379, in order to defend 
the orthodox faith against the Arians and other 
heretics. In 380 he was made hishop of Con- 
stantinople by the emperor Theodosius; but he 
resigned the office in the following year (381), and 
withdrew altogether from public life. He lived in so- 
litude at his paternal estate at Nazianzus, and there 
he died in 389 or 390. His extant works are, 1. 
Orations or Sermons ; 2. Letters ; 3. Poems. His 
discoiuses, though sometimes really eloquent, are 
generally nothing more than favourable specimens 
of the rhetoric of the schools. He is more earnest 
than Chrysostom, but not so ornamental. He is 
more artificial, but also more attractive, than Basil. 
Edited by Morell, Paris, 2 vols. fol., 1609 — 1611, 
reprinted 1630. Of the Benedictine edition, only 
the first volume containing the discourses, was 
published, Paris, 1778.— 2. ITyssentts, bishop of 
Nyssa in Cappadocia, was the younger brother of 
Basil, and was born at Caesarea in Cappadocia, 
about 331. He was made bishop of Nyssa about 
37*2, and, like his brother Basil and their friend 
Gregory Nazianzen, was one of the pillars of 
orthodoxy. He died soon after 394. Like his 
brother, he was an eminent rhetorician, but Ms 
oratory often offends by its extravagance. His 
works are edited by Morell and Gretser, 2 vols. 
fol. Paris, 1615 — 1618.— 3, Surnamed Thauma- 
turgus, from his miracles, was bom at Neocae- 
sarea in Cappadocia, of heathen parents. He was 
converted to Christianity by Origen, about 234, 
and subsequently became the bishop of his native 
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town. He died soon after 265. His works are Gylippus (Vv^imros), a Spartan, son of Clean- 
not numerous. The best edition is tbe one pub- dridas, was sent as the Spartan commander to 
lished at Paris, 1622. " Syracuse, to oppose the Athenians, b. c. 414. 

Grudii, a people in Gallia Belgica, subject to the Under his command the Syracusans annihilated 
Xerrii, N. of the Scheldt. the great Athenian armament, and took Uemos- 

Grumentum (Grumentinus : U Falazzd)t 0* thenes and Kicias prisoners, 413. In 404 he wns 
town in the interior ofLucania on the road from commissioned by Lysander, after the capture of 
Beneventum to Heraelea, fre<inently mentioned in Athens, to carry home the treasure ; but by opeii- 
tlie ‘2nd Punic war. ing the seams of the sacks underneath, he ah- 

Grylins (rpdXAos), elder son of Xenophon, fell stracted a considerable portion. The theft was 
at the battle of Mantinea, b. c. 362, after he had, discovered, and Gylippus went at once into exile, 
according to some accounts, given Epaminondas his — The syllable PyA- in the name of Gylippus is 
mortal wound. probably identical with the Latin Giivus. 

Grynia or -iuni(rpiJmct,rpdyior/), a very ancient Gymnesxae. [Baleahes.] 
fortified city on the coast of the Sinus Elaiticiis, in Gynaecopolis (remi/edTroAiy, or TvmiKosp v6xis\ 

the S. of Mysia, between Elaea and Myrina, 70 a city in the Delta of Egypt, on the W. bank of the 
stadia from the former and 40 from the latter; Canopic branch of the Nile, between Hermopolis ‘ 

celebrated for its temple and oracle of Apollo, who and Momemphis. It was the capital of the Nomos 
3 S hence called Grvnaens Apollo (Virg. Ae7t, iv. Gynaeeopolites. 

345). It possessed also a good harbour. Parmenion, Gyndes (rd%s), a river of Assyria, rising in 
the general of Alexander, destroyed the city and the country of the Matieni (in the mountains of 
sold the inhabitants as slaves. It was never again Ktirdisian), and flowing into the Tigris, celebrated 
restored, through the story that Cyrus the Great drew off its ^ 

Gryps or Gryplixis (rpvtl/)^ a griflin, a fabulous wmters by 360 channels. (Herod, i. 189.) It is 
animal, dwelling in the Ebipaean mountains, be- very difficult to identify this river : perhaps it is 
tween the Hyperboreans and the one-eyed Ari- the same as the Delas or Silla {Diala) ^ which falls 
maspians, and guarding the gold of the north. The into the Tigris just above Ctesiphon and Seleiicia. 

Arimaspians mounted on horseback, and attempted It is also doubtful whether the Sindes of Tacitus , ' 

to steal the gold, and hence arose the hostility be- {Aim. xi. 10.) is the same river. 

tween the horse and the griffin. The body of the Gyrton, GyrtSna (ruprc5;/, VvprSvri: Tvptd}pios: 

griffin was that of a lion, while the bead and wings nx. Tatai'i Bii.), an ancient town in Pelasgiotis in 

were those of an eagle. It is probable that the Thessaly, on the Pencils. 

origin of the belief in griffins must be looked for Gytheiim, GytMum (rh VvBiov: FudeaL 

in the East, where it seems to have been very an- rri^iPalaeopolism.AIaratlioiim)., an ancient town on 
cient. They are also mentioned among the fabulous the coast of Laconia, founded by tlie Achaeans, lay 
animals which guarded the gold of India, near the head of the Laconian hay, S. W. of the 

Gugerni or Gubemi, a people of Germany, pro- mouth of the river Eurotas. It served as the harbour 
bably of the same face as the Sigambri, crossed the of Sparta, and was important in a military point of 
Ehine, and settled on its left bank, between the view. In the Persian war the Lacedaemonian fleet 
Ubii md Batavi. was stationed at Gytbeum, and here the Athenians 

Ghiiussa, a Nnmidian, 2nd son of Masinissa, under Tolmides burnt the Lacetlaemonian arsenal, 
and brother to Micipsa and Mastanabal. On the e. c. 455. After the battle of Leuctra (370) it 
death of Masinissa, in b. c. 149, he succeeded was taken by Epaminondas. In 195 it was taken 
along with his brothers to the dominions of their, by Flaniininus, and made independent of Nabis, 
father. He left a son, named Massiva. tyrant of Sparta; whereupon it joined the Achaean 

Gtoeus (roypaTos, Fa^polas), a river of India, league, 
flowing through the country of the Guraei (in the Gyzantes (rzifavrey), a people in the W. part of 
N.W. of the Pemja6), into the Cophen. Libya (N. Africa), whose country was rich in i 

Guttones. [Gothi.] honey and wax. They seem to 'have dwelt in 

Gyaarns or Gyara (d Fuapos, ra Fiiapa : Fuflpei/s : Byzacium. 

0/2«i5ro or one of the Cyclades, a small island 
S, W. of Andros, poor and unproductive, and in- 
habited only by fishermen. Under the Roman em- IL 

perors it was a place of banishment. {Ande aliquid 

bret'ilms Gyaris et carcere diginm^ Jnv. i. 73.) Hades or Pluto IIAoiJro?)/, or poetical]}^ 

Gyes or Gyges (ry???, Foyr^r), son of Uranus ^A'iZrjs^ Ai'Scoyc-vr, UkovTsis)^ the God of the Ke- 
(Heaven) and Ge (Earth), one of the giants with ther World. Plato observes that people preferred 
1 00 hands, who made war upon the gods. calling him Pluto (the giver of wealth) to pronoim- 

Gygaeus Xacus {v Tvyairj Kifivri : DiheofMar- cing the dreaded name of Hades or Aides. Hence 
a small lake in Lydia, between the rivers we find that in ordinary life and in the mysteries 
Hermus and Hyllus, N. of Sardis, the necropolis of the name Pluto became generally established, while 
which city was on its hanks. It was afterwards the poets preferred the ancient name Aides or the 
called Coloe. form Pluteiis, The Roman poets use the names 

Gyges (FvyTys), the first king of Lydia of the Bis, Orcus, and Tartarus, as synonymous Avith 
dynasty of the Mennnadae, dethroned Candaules, Pluto, for the god of the Nether World. Hades 
and succeeded to the kingdom, as related under was son of Cronus and Bhea, and brotlier of 
Canuaules, lie reigned b. a 716'— 678, He Zeus and Poseidon. His wife was Persephone or 
sent magnificent presents to Delphi, and earned on Proserpina, the daughter of Demoter, ivhom ho 
various wars with the cities of Asia Minor, such caiTied off from the upper world, as is related else- 
as Miletus, Smyrna, Colophon, and Magnesia* where. [See p. 212.j In the division of the 
^ The riches of Gyges*’ became a proverb. world among the 3 brothers, Hades obtained the 
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Ketlier World, tBe abode of tbe shades, oTer which 
he ruled. Hence he is called the infernal Zens 
(Zeus fcaraxdoViOs), or the king of the shades 
iy€pa}u). He possessed a helmet which rendered 
the wearer inTisihle, and later traditions stated 
that this helmet was given him as a present hj 
the Cyclopes after their delivery from Tartarus. 
Ancient stoiy mentions both gods and men who 
w-ere honoured by Hades xvith the temporary use 
of this helmet His character is described as fierce 
and inexorable, whence of all the gods he was most 
hated by mortals. He kept the gates of the 
lower w'orld closed (and is therefore called Hu- 
AdpT-fjs), that no shades might be able to escape 
or return to the region of light. When mortals 
invoked him, they struck the earth with, their 
hands ; the sacrifices which “were offered to him and 
Persephone consisted of black sheep ; and the 
person who offered the sacrifice had to turn away 
his face. The ensign of his power was a staff, 
with which, like Hermes, he drove the shades 
into the lower world. There he sat upon a throne 
with his consort Persephone, Like the other gods, 
he was not a faithful husband ; the Furies are called 
his daughters ; the nymph Mintho, whom he loved, 
■was metamorphosed by Persephone into the plant 
called mint ; and the nymph Leuce, with whom he 
was likewise in love, was changed by him after 
her death into a white poplar, and transferred to 
Elysium. Being the king of the lower world, 
Pluto is the giver of all the blessings that come 
from the earth : he is the possessor and giver of all 
the metals conhained in the earth, and hence his 
name Pluto. He hears several surnames referring 
to his ultimately assembling ail mortals in his 
kingdom, and bringing them to rest and peace ; 
such as Fohjdegmm^ Polydecfes^ Cipnenus, &c. 
He %vas worshipped throughout Greece and Italy. 
We possess few representations of this divinity, 
hut in those which still exist, he resembles his 
brother Zeus and Poseidon, except that his hair 
fiills down his forehead, and that his appearance is 
dark and gloomy. ■ His ordinary attributes are the 
key of Hades and Cerberus. In Homer Aides is 
invariably the name of the god ; but in later times 
it was transferred to his house, his abode or king- 
dom, so that it became a name for the nether ivorld. 

Hadranum. [Abeanum.] 

Hadria.. , [Abeia.] 

Hadrianopolis ('ASpmvdTroAfs : ^AdpiavoTtoKu 
Adrianojitle), a town in Thrace on the right 
bank of -the Hebrus, in an extensive plain, founded 
by the emperor Hadrian. It was strongly for- 
tified ; possessed an extensive commerce ; and in 
the middle ages was the most important town in : 
the country after Constantinople. 

Hadriaaothera or-ae (AdpLauov6'f}p&),a city in 
Mysia, between Pergamus and Miletopolis, founded 
by the emperor Hadrian. 

Hadrianxts, P- Aellas, usually called Hadrian, 
Ptoman emperor, A. b. 117-^138, was born at i 
Rome, A. B. 78. He lost his father at the age of 
30, and was hrouglit up by his kinsman Ulpius 
Trajanus (afterwards emperor) and bj’’ Caelins At- 
tianiis. From an early age he studied with zeal the, 
Greek language and literature. At the age of 15 he . 
went to Spain, where he entered upon his mxlitaiy 
career ; an d he subsequently served as military trib une ' 
in Lower Moesia. After the elevation of Trajan to 
the throne (S 8 ), he married Julia Sabina, a grand- j 
daughter of Trajan’s sister Marciana, Thisma^ l 
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riage ivas brought about through the infiuence of 
Plotina, the wife of Trajan ; and from this time 
Hadrian rose rapidly in the emperor’s favour. He 
was raised successively to the quaestorahip ( 101 ), 
praetorship (107), and consulship (109). He ac- 
companied Trajan in most of his expeditions, and 
distinguished himself in the second war against 
the Dacians, 104 — 106 ; was made governor of 
Pannonia in 108 ; and subsequently fought under 
Trajan against the Parthians. When Trajan’s 
serious illness obliged him to leave the E., he placed 
Hadrian at the head of the army. Trajan died at 
Cilicia on his Journey to Rome (117), Hadrian, 
who pretended that he had been adopted by 
Trajan, was proclaimed emperor by the legions in 
SjTia, and the senate ratified the election. Ha- 
driaa*s firat care was to make peace with the Par- 
thians, which he obtained by relinquishing the 
conquests of Trajan, E. of the Euphrates. He 
returned to Rome in 118 ; hut almost immediately 
afterwards set .ont for Moesia, in consequence of the 
invasion of this province by the Sarmatians. After 
making peace with the Sarmatians, and suppressing 
a formidahle conspiracy which had been formed 
against his life by some of the most distinguished 
Roman nobles, all of whom he put to death, he 
returned to Rome in the course of the same yeai*. 
He sought to gain the goodwill of the senate by 
gladiatorial exhibitions and liberal largesses, and he 
also cancelled all arrears of taxes due to the state 
for the last 15 years. The remainder of Hadrian^ 
reign was disturbed by few wars. He spent the 
greater part of his reign in travelling through the 
various provinces of the empire, in order that he 
might inspect personally the state of afiairs in the 
provinces, and apply the necessary remedies wher- 
ever mismanagement was discovered. He com- 
menced these travels in 119, visiting first Gaul, 
Germany, and Britain, in the latter of which coun- 
tries he caused a wall to be built from the Solway 
to the mouth of the river Tyne. He afterwards 
visited Spain, Africa, and the E., and took up his 
residence at Athens for 3 years (123 — 126), 
Athens was his favourite city, and he conferred 
upon its inhabitants many privileges. The most 
important war during his reign was that against 
the Jews, which broke out in 131. The Jews had 
revolted in consequence of the establishment of a 
colony under the name of Aelia Capitolina on the 
site of Jerusalem, and of their having been forbid- 
den to practise the rite of circumcision. The war was 
i carried on by tlie Jews as a national straggle with 
the most desperate fury, and was not brought to an 
end till 136, after the country had been nearly re- 
duced to a wilderness. During the last few years of 
Hadrian's life, his health failed. He became sus- 
picious and cruel, and put to death several persons of 
distinction. As he had no children, he adopted L, 
AeliusVerus,and gave him the title of Caesar in 1 36, 
Verus died on the 1st of January, 138, whereupon 
Hadrian adopted Antoninus, afterwards siirnamed 
Pius, and conferi'ed upon him likewise the title of 
Caesar. In July in the same 3 ’ ear, Hadrian him- 
self died in his 6 * 2 nd year, and was succeeded by 
Antoninu& — The reign of Hadrian may be re- 
garded as one of the happiest periods in Roman his- 
tory. His policy was to preserve peace with foreign 
I nations, and not to extend the boundaries of the 
I empire^ but to secure the old provinces, and promote 
their, wlferie. He paid particular attention to the 
adminastration'ofjusticein the provinces as well as 
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in Italy. His reign forms an epocli in theHstory of 
Homan jurisprudence. It was at Hadrian’s com- 
mand that the jurist Sakius Julianas drew up the 
edictum perpciuum, which formed a fixed code of 
laws. Some of the laws promulgated hy Hadrian 
are of a truly humane character, and aimed at im- 
proving the public morality of the time. The wa- 
rious cities which he visited received marks of his 
favour or liberality ; in many places he built aqnae- 
ducts, and in others harbours or other public build- 
ings, either for use or ornament. But w’hat has 
rendered his name more illustrious than any thing 
else are the numerous and magnificent architectural 
w'orks which he planned and commenced during 
his travels, especially at Athens, in the S. part of 
which he built an entirely new city, Adrianopolis. 
We cannot here enter into an account of the nume- 
rous hiiildings he erected ; it is sufficient to direct 
attention to his villa at Tibur, which has been a 
real mine of treasures of art, and his mausoleum at 
Horae, which forms the groundwork of the present 
castle of St. Angelo. Hadrian was a patron of learn- 
ing and literature, as well as of the arts, and he 
cultivated the society of poets, scholars, rhetoricians, 
and philosophers. He founded at Home a scientific 
institution under the name of Athenaeum, which 
continued to flourish for a long time after him. He 
was himself an author, and wrote numerous works 
both in prose and inverse, ail of which are lost, 
with the exception of a few epigrams in the Greek 
and Latin Anthologies. 

Hadrianus, the rhetorician. [Adrianus.] 

Hadrumetum or Adrumetum QMpvfxn : Ham- 
mem), a flourishing city founded by the Phoenicians 
in N. Africa, on the E. coast of Bycazena, of which 
district it was the capital under the Homans. Trajan 
made it a colony ; and it was afterwards called 
Justinianopolis. 

Haemon (Hlpwv). 1. Sou of Pelasgus and fa- 
ther of Thessalus, from whom the ancient name of 
Thessaly, Haemonia or Aemonia, was believed 
to be derived. The Homan poets frequently use 
the adjective Haemonitcs as equivalent to Thes- 
salian. — 2. Son of Lycaon, and the reputed 
founder of Haemonia in Arcadk.-^-S. Son of 
Creon of Thebes, was destroyed, according to sofiie 
accounts, by the sphinx. But, according to other 
traditions, he was in love with Antigone, and killed 
himself on hearing that she was condemned by his 
father to he entombed alive. 

Haemonia (Atpoyla). [Haemon, No, 1.] 

Haemus (ATpos), son of Boreas and Orithyia, 
wife of Rhodope, and father of Hebrus. As he 
and his wife presumed to assume the names of 
Z'oiis and Hera, both were metamorphosed into 
mountains. 

Haemus (6 ATjuos, rhAlpop': Balkan), a lofty 
range of mountains, separating Thrace and Moesia, 
extended from M. Scomius, or, according to Hero- 
dotus, from M. Rhodope on the W. to the Black 
Sea on the E. The name is probably connected 
with the Sanscrit lama (whence comes the word 
Himalaya), the Greek and the Latin 

Imms; and the mountains were so called on account 
of their cold and snowy climate. The height of 
these mountains was greatly exaggerated by the an- 
cients : the mean height does not exceed 3000 or 
4000 feet above the sea. There are several passes 
over them ; but the one most used in antiquity was ' 
in the W. part of the range, called Succi ” or 
" Succorum angustiae,” also Porta Trajani ” • 
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{S&ulu Derlend), between Philippopolis and Ser- 
dica. The later province of Haemimontus ” in 
Thrace derived its name from this mountain. 

Hagniis (‘Ayvovs, -odvros : 'Ayvoverm : nr, 
Markopulo), a demus in Attica, W. of Paeania, 
belonging to the tribe Acamantis. 

Halae (‘AAaf, 'AXai, AXaf : 'AAaieiJs). 1. H. 
Arapbenides QApa^Tjvides), a demus in Attica, 
belonging to the tribe Aegeis, was situated on the 
E. coast of Attica, and served as the harbour of 
Brauron : it possessed a temple of Artemis.*— 2, H. 
Aexonides (Al^upides), a demus in Attica, belong- 
ing to the tribe Cecropis, situated on the W. coast. 
— 3. A town, formerly of the Opuntii Locri, after- 
wards of Boeotia, situated on the Opuntian gulf. 

Hales CAXtis). 1. A river of Ionia in Asia 
Minor, near Colophon, celebrated for the coldness 
of its water. — 2. A river in the island of Cos. 

Halesa ('AXaia'a : Halesmiis ; Torre di Piiti- 
neo), a town on the N. coast of Sicily, on the 
river Halesus {Pittineo), fomided by the 
Greek mercenaries of Archonides, a chief of the 
Siculi, and was originally called Archonidion. It 
became a place of considerable importance, and was 
in later times a municipium, exempt from taxes. 

Halesus, a chief of the Aiiruncans and Oscans, 
the son of a soothsayer, and an ally of Tumiis, was 
slain by Evander. He came to Italy from Argos 
in Greece, whence he is called Agamemnonins, 
Aindes, ov Argolicus, He is said to have founded 
the town of Falerii. 

Halex. [Alex.] 

Haliaomon (AXidKgav : Vistriza!), an impor- 
tant river in Macedonia, rises in the Tymphaean 
mountains, flows first S.E. through Elimaea, then 
N.E. forming the boundary between Eordaea and 
Pieria, and falls into the Thermaic gulf in Bot- 
tiaeis. Caesar (B. O. iii. 30) incorrectly makes it 
the boundary between Macedonia and Thessaly. 

Haliartus (‘AXiapros : lAXidprios : Maizi), an 
ancient town in Boeotia on the S. of the lake Co- 
pais. It wns destroyed by Xerxes in his invasion 
of Greece (b. c. 4<30), but was rebuilt, and appears 
as an important place in the Peloponnesian -war. 
Under its walls Lysander lost his life (395). It 
was destroyed by the Homans (171), because it 
supported Perseus, king of Macedonia, and its ter- 
ritory was given to the Athenians. 

Halias (‘AAiar : 'AAievr), a district on the coast 
of Argolis between Asine and Hermione, so called 
because fishing was the chief occupation of its in- 
habitants. Their town was called Haliae ('AAxai) 
or Halies (‘AAietr), 

Halicarnassus ('AAitfapyafTtriir, Ion. 'AAwa/?x^?7ir- 
erds : ^AXitcapmcrcreiis, Halicarnassensis, Halicarnas- 
sius : Budnun, Hu.), a celebrated city of Asia Minor, 
stood in the S. W. part of Caria, on the N. coast of 
the Sinus Ceramiciis, opposite to the island of Cos. 
It wus said to have been founded by Dorians from 
Troezene, and wns at first called Zephyra. It was 
one of the 6 cities that originally formed the Dorian 
Hexapolis, hut it was early excluded from the confe- 
deracy, as a punishment for the violation, by one of 
its citizens, of a law connected with the common 
worship of the Triopian Apollo. (Herod, i. 144.) 
With the rest of the coast of Asia Minor, it fell 
under the domini on of the Persians, at an early period 
of whose rule Lygdamis made himself tyrant of the 
city, and founded a dynasty which lasted for some 
generations. His daughter Artemisia assisted Xerxes 
in his expedition against Greece [Artemisia, No. 
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1]. Her grandson Lygdamis was overtlirown by 
a revolation, in -which Herodotus is said to have 
taken part [Herodotus], In the Peloponnesian 
War, we find Halicarnassus, with the other Dorian 
cities of Caria, on the side of the Athenians ; btit we 
do not know what was its form of government, until 
the reestablishment, by HECAToaiNUS, of a dynasty 
ruling over all Caria, with its capital first at 
My lasa, and afterwards at Halicarnassus, and vir- 
tually independent of Persia ; before B. c. 380. It 
seems not unlikely that both this and the older 
dynasty of tyrants of Halicarnassus, were a race of 
native Carian princes, whose ascendancy at Hali- 
carnassus may be accounted for by the prevalence 
of the Carian element in its population at an early 
period. Hecatomnus left 3 sons and 2 daughters, 
who all succeeded to his throne in the following 
ord er, Mausol us, Artemisia, Idrieus, Ada, Pixodarus, 
and xida again. In B. c. 334, Alexander took the 
city, after an obstinate defence by the Persian general 
Memnon, and destroyed it. From this blow it never 
recovered, although it continued to be celebrated 
for the Mausoleum, a magnificent edifice %vhich 
Artemisia 11. built as a tomb for Mausolus, and 
which was adorned with the works of the most 
eminent Greek sculptors of the age. Fragments of 
these sculptures, which were discovered built into 
the walls of the citadel of Bitdrum^ are now in the 
British IMuseum. With the rest of Caria, Hali- 
carnassus was assigned by the Romans, after their 
victory' over Antiochus the Great, to the government 
of Rhodes, and was afterwards united to the pro- 
vince of Asia. The city was very strongly fortified, 
and had a fine harbour, which was protected by 
the island of Arconnesus : its citadel was called 
Salmacis (SaAga/efy) from the name of a spring 
which rose from the hill on which it stood. Hali- 
carnassus was the birthplace of the historians He- 
rodotus and Dionysius. 

Halicjae ("AhiK^ai : Halicyensis), a town in the 
H.W. of Sicily, between Eiitella and Lilybaeum, 
was loi;g in the possession of the Carthaginians, 
and in Cicero’s time was a municipium, exempt 
from taxes. 

Halimus {*A\iaovs -ovyrosi "AKifMOvcrtos), a 
demus of Attica, belonging to the tribe Leontis, on 
the W. coast, a little S. of Athens. 

Halipedou ('AAfTreSov), a plain near the Pi- 
raeus, probably between the Piraeus and the 
Academy. 

HalinrhothiTis ('A\ip566Los), son of Poseidon 
and Eiiryte, attempted to violate Alcippe, daughter 
of Ares and Agraulos, but was slain by Ares. 
Ares Tvas brought to trial by Poseidon for this 
murder, on the hill at Athens, which was hence 
called Areopagus, or the Hill of Ares. 

Haliiisa ("AXiovcra? Karavi), an island in the 
Argolic gulf. 

Halizones and -ot), a people of 

Bithynia, with a capital city Alybe (*AXiJ§7j), men- 
tioned by Homer as allies of the Trojans. 
Halmydessus. [Salmydessus.] 

Halm^s ('AX/iupls, sc. XifiTjv), a bay of the 
sea in Moesia formed by the S. mouth of the Da- 
nube, with a town of the same name upon it, 

H^OResRS ('AK6f'7]cros^ 'AXovvaioros ; ^AXoyfi- 
ortos, "AXovTjcrtrTjs : Khiliodromia\ an island of the 
Aegean sea, oif the coast of Thessaly, and E. of 
Sciathos and Peparethos, with a town of the 
same name upon it. The possession of this island 
occasioned great disputes between Philip and the 
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Athenians : there is a speech on this subject 
among the extant orations of Demosthenes, hut it 
was probably witten by Hegesippus. 

Halosydne (AXoctuSi/t)), “ the Sea-born,” a 
surname of Amphitrite and Thetys. 

Haluiitxum. [Aluntium.] 

Halns. [Alus.] 

Halycus CAXvkos: Flatam)<i a river in the S. 
of Sicily, which flows into the sea near lieraclea 
Minoa. 

Halys ("AX vs : Kizil-Jrmak^ i. e. the Red River), 
the greatest river of Asia Minor, rises in that part 
of the Anti-Taurus range called Paryadres, on the 
borders of Armenia Minor and Pontus, and after 
flowing W. by S. through Cappadocia, turns to the 
N. and flows through Galatia to the borders of 
Paphlagonia, where it takes a N. E. direction, 
dividing Paphlagonia from Pontus, and at last falls 
into the Euxine between Sinope and 

Amisus. In early times it was a most important 
boundary, ethnographical as well as political. It 
divided the Indo-European races which peopled the 
W. part of Asia Minor from the Semitic (Syro- 
Arabian) races of the rest of S. W. Asia ; and it 
separated the Lydian empire from the Medo-Persian, 
until, by marching over it to meet Cyras, Croesus 
began the contest which at once ended in the over- 
throw of the former and the extension of the latter 
to the Aegean Sea. 

Hama^ades. [Nymph ae.] 

Hamaxitus ('Ajua^erSs), a small town on the 
coast of the Troad, near the promontory Lectum; 
said to hax'e been the first settlement of the Teiicrian 
immigrants from Crete. The surrounding district 
was called *Afx.a^trla, Lysimachus removed the 
inhabitants to Alexandria Troas. 

Hamaxobii a people in European 

Sannatia, in the neighbourhood of the Palus 
Maeotis, were a nomad race, as their name signifies. 

Hamilcar (’A^tX/car). The 2 last syllables of 
this name are the same as Melcarth^ the tutelary 
deity of the Tyrians, called by the Greeks Her- 
cules, and the name probably signifies ‘‘ the gift of 
Melcarth.” 1. Son of Hanno, or IMago, com- 
mander of the great Carthaginian expedition to ' 
Sicil)", E. c. 480, which was defeated and almost 
destroyed by Gelon at Himera. [Gelon,] Ha- 
milcar fell in the battle.— S. Surnamed Rhodanus, 
was sent by the Carthaginians to Alexander after 
the fall of Tyre, B. c. 332. On his return home 
he was put to death by the Carthaginians for hav- 
ing betrayed their interests. — 3, Carthaginian 
governor in Sicily at the time that Agathocles was 
rising into power. At first he supported the party 
at Syracuse, which had driven Agathocles into 
exile, but he afterwards espoused the cause oD 
Agathocles, who was thus enabled to make himself 
master of Syracuse, 317.— 4. Son of Gisco, suc- 
ceeded the preceding as Carthaginian commander in 
Sicily, 311. He carried on war against Agatho- 
cles, whom he defeated with great slaughter, and 
then obtained possession of the greater part of 
Sicily ; but he was taken prisoner while besieging 
Syracuse, and was put to death by Agathocles. — 
5. A Carthaginian general in the 1st Panic war, 
must be carefully distinguished from the great 
Hamilcar Barca [No. fi.]. In the 3d y^ear of the 
war (26*2) he succeeded Hanno in the command 
in Sicily, and carried on the operations by land 
with success. He made himself master of Enna 
and Camarma, and fortified Drepaimra. In 257 
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lie conimanded tlie Cartliaginian. fleet on tlie H. 
coast of Sicily, and fought a naval action with the 
Roman consul C. Atilius Regulus. In the follow- 
ing year (*25G), he and lianno commanded the 
great Carthaginian fleet, which was defeated by 
the 2 consuls Atilius Regulus and L. Manlius 

Yiilso, oif Ecnomus, on the S. coast of Sicil^^. He 
was afterwards one of the commanders of the land 
forces in Africa opposed to Regulus, — 6. Sur- 
named Barca, an epithet supposed to he related 
to the Hebrew Barah^ and to signify “ lightning.’’ 
It was merely a personal appellation, and is not to 
he regarded as a family name, though from the 
great distinction that he obtained, we often find 
the name of Barcine applied either to his family or 
his party in the state. He was appointed to the 
command of the Carthaginian forces in Sicily, in 
the 18th year of the 1st Punic War, 247. At 
this time the Romans were masters of the whole 
of Sicily, with the exception of Hrepanum and 
Lily baeiim, both of which were blockaded by them 
on the land side. Hainilcar established himself 
with his whole ai*my on a mountain named Hereto 
{Montii Fcllegrino)^ in the midst of the enemy’s 
country, and in the immediate neighbourhood^ of 
Panormus, one of their most important cities. 
Here he succeeded in maintaining his ground, 
to the astonishment alike of friends and foes, 
for nearly 3 years. In 244 he abruptly quitted 
Hercte, and took up a still stronger position on Mt. 
Eryx, after seizing the town of that name. Here 
he also maintained himself in spite of all the efforts 
of the Romans to dislodge him. After the great 
naval deflat of the Carthaginians by Lutatius Ca- 
tulus (241), Hamilear, who was still at Eryx, was 
entrusted by the Carthaginian government with 
the conclusion of the peace with the Homans. — 
On his return home, he had to carry on war in 
Africa with the Carthaginian mercenaries, whom 
he succeeded in subduing after an arduous struggle 
of 3 years (240 — 238). Hamilear no^v formed 

the project of establishing in Spain a new empire, 
which should not only be a source of strength 
and wealth to Carthage, hut should be the 
• point flrom whence he might at a subsequent pe- 
riod renew hostilities against Rome. He crossed 
over into S|min soon after the termination of the 
war with the mercenaries ; but we know nothing 
of his operations in the country, save that he ob- 
tained possession of a considemhle portion of Spain, 
partly by force of arms, and partly by negotiation. 
After remaining in Spain nearly 9 years, he fell in 
battle (229) against the Vettones. He was suc- 
ceeded in the command by his son-indaw Has- 
druhal. He left 3 sons, the celebrated Hannibal, 
Hasdrubal, and Mago. •— 7. Son of Gisco, Car- 
thaginian governor of Melite (Maita)^ which sur- 
rendered to the Romans, 218.— - 8 . Son of Bomilcar, 
one of the generals in Spain,' 215, with Has- 
driibal and Mago, the 2 sons of Barca, The 
3 generals were defeated by the 2 Scipios, while 
besieging Illiturgi, — 9. A Carthaginian, who ex- 
cited a general revolt of the Gauls in Upper Italy, 
about 200, and took the Roman colony of Placen- 
tia. On the defeat of the Gauls by the consul 
Cethegua in 1 97, he was taken prisoner. 

Hannibal (^A.vvtias). The name signifies “ the 
grace or favour of Baal ; ” the final syllable hdl^ of 
such common occurrence in Punic names, always 
having reference to this tutelary deity of the 
Phoenicians. ««*- 1, Son of Gisco, and grandson of 
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Hamilcau [No, 1]. In 409 he was sent to Sicily, 
at the, head of a Carthaginian army to assist the 
Segestans against the Selinuntiiies. He took Se- 
linus, and subsequently Himera also. In 400 he 
again commanded a Carthaginian army in Sicily 
along with Himilco, but died of a pestilence while 
besieging Agrigentum. ““ 2. Son of Gisco, was 
the Carthaginian commander at Agrigentiira, when 
it was besieged by the Romans, 262, After stand- 
' ing a siege of 7 montlis, he broke tbroiigh the 
enemy’s lines, leaving the town to its fate. After 
this he carried on the contest by sea, and lor the 
next v'ear or two ravaged the coast of Italy; but in 
260 he was defeated by the consul Biiilius. In 
259 he was sent to the defence of Sardinia. Here 
he was again unfortunate, and was seized by his 
own mntinous troops, and put to death. -- 8. Son 
of Hamilear (perhaps Hamilcar, No. 5), succeeded 
in carrying succours of men and provisions to Lily- 
baeum, when it was besieged by the Romans, 250. 
— 4. A general in the war of the Carthaginians 
against the mercenaries (240 — 238), was taken 
prisoner by the insurgents, and crucified. — 5. Son 
of Hamilear Barca, and one of the most illustrious 
generals of antiquity, was born b. c. 247. He was 
only 9 years old when his father took him with 
him into Spain, and it was on this occasion that 
Hamilear made him swear upon the altar eternal 
hostility to Rome. Child as he then was, Hannibal 
never forgot his vow, and his whole life was one 
continual struggle against the power and domination 
of Rome. He was early trained in ams under the 
eye of his father, and was present with him in the 
battle in which Hamilear perished (229). Though 
only 18 years old at this time, he had already dis- 
played so much courage and capacity for war, that 
he was entrusted by Hasdrubal (the son-in-law and 
successor of Hamilear) with the chief command of 
most of the military enterprises planned by that 
general. He secured to himself the devoted at- 
tachment of the army under his command; and, 
accordmgly, on the assassination of Hasdrubal (221 ), 
the soldiers unanimously proclaimed their youthful 
leader commander-in-chief, which the government 
at Carthage forthwith ratified. Hannibal was at 
this time in the 26th year of his age. There can 
be no doubt that be already looked forward to the 
invasion and conquest of Italy as the goal of Iris 
; ambition ; but it was necessary for him first to 
complete the work which had been so ably begun 
by his 2 predecessors, and to establish the Cartha- 
ginian power as firmly as possible in Spain. In 
2 campaigns he subdued all the country S. of the 
Iberus, with the exception of the wealthy town of 
Saguntum. In the spring of 219 he proceeded to 
lay siege to Saguntum, which he took after a des- 
perate resistance, which lasted nearly 8 months. 

^ Saguntum lay S. of the Iberus, and was therefore 
not included under the protection of the treaty 
which had been made between Hasdruhal and the 
Romans ; but as it had concluded an alliance with 
the Romans, the latter regarded its attack as a 
violation of the treaty between the 2 nations. On 
the fall of Saguntum, the Romans demanded the 
surrender of Hannibal; and when this demand was 
refused, war was declared, and thus began the long 
and arduous struggle called the 2nd Pniric War. 
In the spring of 218 Hannibal quitted his winter- 
quarters at New Carthage and commenced his 
march for Italy. He crossed the Pyrenees, and 
I marched along the S. coast of Gaul Tlie Ramans 
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sent the consul P. Scipio to oppose him in Gaul ; 
Lilt when Scipio arrived in Gaul, he found that 
Hannibal had already reached the Rhone, and that 
it was impossible to overtake him. After Hannibal 
had crossed the Rhone, he continued his march up 
the left bank of the river as fur as its confluence with 
the Here, Here he struck away to the right and 
commenced his passage across the Alps. He pro- 
bably crossed the Alps by the pass of the Little 
St. i'iernard, called in antiquity the Graian Alps. 
His army suilbrcd much from the attacks of the 
Gaulish mountaineers, and from the natural diffi- 
culties of the road, which were enhanced by the 
lateness of the season (the beginning of October, 
at which time the snows have already commenced 
in the high Alps). So heavy were his losses, that 
when he at length emerged from the valley of 
Aosta into the plains of the Po, he had wdth him 
no more than 20,b00 foot and GOOD horse. During 
Hannibars inarch over the Alps, P. Scipio had sent 
on his own army into Spain, under the command of 
his brother Cneiiis, and had himself returned to 
Italy. He forthwith hastened into Cisalpine Gaul, 
took the command of the praetor's army, wffiich he 
found there, and led it against Hannibal. _ In the ■ 
first action, which took place near the Ticinus, the 
cavalry and light-armed troops of the two armies 
were alone engaged ; the Romans were completely 
routed, and Scipio himself severely wounded. Scipio* 
then crossed the Po and withdrew to the hills on the 
left bank of the Trebia, whore he was soon after 
joined by the other consul, Ti. Serapronius Longus. 
Here a second and more decisive battle was fought. 
The Romans were completely defeated, with heavy 
loss, and the remains of their army took refuge 
within the walls of Placentia. This battle was 
fought towards the end of 218. Hannibal was now 
joined by all the Gaulish tribes, and he was able 
to take up his winter-quarters in security. Early 
in 217 he descended by the valle}* of the Macra 
into the marshes on the banks of the Arno. In 
struggling through these marshes great numbers of 
his horses and beasts of burthen perished, and he 
himself lost the sight of one eye by a violent attack 
of ophthalmia. The consul Fiaminius hastened to 
meet him, mid a battle was fought on the lake 
Trasimenus, in which the Roman anny was de- 
stroyed; thousands fell by the sword, among whom 
was the consul himself; thousands more perished in 
the lake, and no less than 15,000 prisoners fell into 
the hands of Haiinihal. Hannibal now marched' 
through the Apennines into Picenurn, and thence 
into Apulia, where he spent a great part of the 
summer. The Romans had collected a fresh army, 
and placed it under the command of the dictator 
Fahius Maximus, who had prudently avoided a 
general action, and only attempted to harass and 
annoy the Carthaginian army. Meanwhile the 
Romans had made great preparations for the cam- 
paign of the following year (216), The 2 new 
consuls, L. Aemilins Paulus and C. Terentius Varro, 
marched into Apulia, at the head of an anny of 
little less than 90,000 men. To this mighty host 
Hannibal gave battle in the plains on the right 
hank of the Aufidus, just below the town of Cannae. 
The Roman army was again annihilated : between 
40 and 50 thousand men are said to have fallen in 
the held, among whom was the consul Aemilins 
Paulus, both the consuls of the preceding year, 
above 80 senators, and a multitude of the wealthy 
knights who composed the Roman cavalry. The 
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other consul, Varro, escaped ■with a few horsemen 
to Venusia, and a small band of resolute men forced 
their way from the Roman camp to Canusiuni ; all 
the rest were killed, dispersed, or taken prisoners. 
This victory was followed by the revolt from Rome 
of most of the nations in the S. of Italy. Hannibal 
established his army in winter-quarters in Capua, 
which had espoused his side/ Capua was celebrated , 
for its wealth and luxury, and the enervating effect 
which these produced upon the army of Hanni])al 
became a favourite theme of rhetorical exaggeration 
in later ages. The futility of such declainations is 
sufficiently shown by the simple fiict that the su- 
periority of that army' in the field remained as 
decided as ever. Still it may be truly said that the 
winter spent at Capua, 216 — 215, was in great 
measure the turning point of HannihaPs fortune, 
and from this time the war assumed an altered 
character. The experiment of what he could effect 
with his single army had now been fully tried, and, 
notwithstanding all his victories, it had decidedly 
failed; for Rome was still unsubdued, and still 
provided wuth the means of maintain iug a protracted 
contest. From this time the Romans in great 
'measui*e changed their plan of operations, an^ in- 
stead of opposing to Flannibal one great army in 
the field, they hemmed in his movements on all 
sides, and kept up an army in every province of 
Italy, to thwart the operations of his lieutenants, 
and check the rising disposition to revolt. It is 
impossible here to follow the complicated movements 
of the subsequent campaigns, during which Hannibal 
himself frequently traversed Italy in all directions. 
In 215 Hannibal entered into negotiations with 
Philip, king of Macedonia, and ’Hieronymus of 
Syracuse, and thus sowed the seeds of 2 fresh v^ars. 
From 214 to 212 the Romans were busily engaged 
with the siege of Syracuse, which was at lengtli 
taken by Marcellas in the latter of these years. 
In 212 Hannibal obtained possession of Tarentum; 
but in the following year he lost the important city 
of Capua, which Wxus recovered by the Romans 
after a long siege. In 209 the Romans also reco- 
vered Tarentum. Kannibal’s forces gradually be- 
came more and more weakened; and his only object 
now was to maintain his ground in the S. until his 
brother Hasdrubal should appear in the N. of Italy, 
an event to which he had long looked forward with 
anxious expectation. In 207 Hasdrubal at length 
crossed the Alps, and descended into Italy ; but 
he was defeated and slain on the Metaurus. [Has- 
DRUBAL, No. 3.] The defeat and death of Hns- 
drubal was decisive of the fate of the war in Italy./ 
From this time Hannibal abandoned all thoughts 
of offensive operations, and collected together his 
forces within the , peninsula of Brattium. In the 
fastnesses of that wild and mountainous region he 
maintained his ground for nearly 4 years (207 — 
203). He crossed over to Africa towmds the end 
of 203 in order to oppose P. Scipio, In the follow- 
ing year (202) the decisive battle was fought near 
Zama. Hannibal was completely defeated with 
great loss. All hopes of resistance were now at an 
end, and he W'as one of the first to urge the neces- 
sity of an immediate peace. The treaty between 
Rome and Carthage was not finally concluded until 
the next year (201). By this treaty Hannibal saw 
the object of his whole life firastrated, and Carthage 
effectually humbled before her imperious rival. But 
Ms enmity to Rome was unabated ; and though 
now more than 45 years old, he set himself to work 
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to prepare the means for renewing the contest at no 
distant period. He introduced the most beneficial 
reforms into the state, and restored the mined 
finances; but having provoked the enmity of a pow- 
erful party at Carthage, they denounced him to the 
Romans as urging on Antiochus III. king of Syria, 
to take up arms against Rome. Hannibal was 
obliged to flee from Carthage, and took refuge at 
the court of Antioclius, who was at this time j 
(193) on the eve of war with Rome. Hannibal in 
vain urged the necessity of carrying the war at 
once into Italy, instead of awaiting the Romans in 
Greece. On tKe defeat of Antiochus (190), the 
surrender of Hannibal was one of the conditions of 
the peace granted to the king. Hannibal, however, 
foresaw his danger, and took refuge at the court of 
Prusias, king of Bithynia. Here he found for some 
years a secure asylum ; but the Romans could not 
be at ease so long as he lived ; and T. Quintius 
Flamininus was at length despatched to the court 
of Prusias to demand tfie surrender of the fugitive. 
The Bithynian king was unable to resist ; and 
Hannibal, perceiving that flight was impossible, 
took poison, to avoid falling into the hands of his 
enemies, about the year 1 33. Of Hannibal’s abilities 
as a general it is unnecessary to speak : all the great 
masters of the art of war, from Scipio to the em- 
peror Kapoleon, have concurred in their homage to 
his genius. But in comparing Hannibrd with any 
other of the great leaders of antiquity, we must 
ever bear in mind the peculiar circumstances in 
which he was placed. Feebly and gmdgingly sup- 
ported by the government at home, he stood alone, 
at the head of an army composed of mercenaries of 
many nations, Y et not only did he retain the at- 
tachment of these men, unshaken by any change of 
fortune, for a period of more than 15 years, but he 
trained up army after anny ; and long after the 
veterans that had followed him over the Alps had 
dwindled to an inconsiderable remnant^ his new 
levies were still as invincible as their predecessors. 

HaimibaHiautis. 1. Son of Constantius Chlorus 
and his second wife Theodora, and half-brother of 
Constantine the Great. He was put to death in 
337 on the death of Constantine.*— *2. Son of the 
elder, brother of the younger Belmatius, was also 
put to death on the death of Constantine. 

HannibaUs Castra. [Castra, No. 2.] 

Hanno (’'At'vcvv), one of the most common names 
at Carthage. Only the most important persons of 
the name can be mentioned. — 1, One of the Car- 
thaginian generals who fought against Agathbcles 
in Africa, b. c. 310. — 2. Commander of the Car- 
thaginian garrison at Messana, at the beginning of 
the 1st Punic war, 264. In consequence of his 
surrendering the citadel of this city to the Romansj 
he was crucified on his return home. —3. Son of 
Mannibal, was sent to Sicily by the Carthaginians 
with a large force immediately after the capture of 
Messana, 364, where he carried on the war against 
the Roman consul Ap. Claudius. In 262 he again 
commanded in Sicily, but failed in relieving Agri- 
gentum, where Hannibal was kept besieged by the 
Romans. [Hannibal, No. 2.] In 256 he com- 
manded the Carthaginian fleet, along with Hamilcar, 
at the great battle of Eciiomus.— 4. Commander of 
the Carthaginian fleet, ^vhich was defeated by 
Lutatius Catulus ofl’ the Aegates, 241. On his 
return home, he was crucified. —5. Surnamed the 
Great, apparently for his successes in Africa. We 
do not, however, know against what nations of 
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Africa his arms were directed, nor what was the 
occasion of the war. He was one of the commanders 
in the war against the mercenaries in Africa after 
the end of the 1st Punic war (240 — 233). From 
this time forward he appears to have taken no active 
part in any of the foreign wars or enterprises of 
Carthage. But his influence in her councils at 
home was great; he "was the leader of the aristocratic 
party, and, as such, the chief adversary of Hamilcar 
Barca and his family. On all occasions, from the 
landing of Barca in Spain till the return of Hanni- 
hal from Italy, a period of above 35 years, Hanno 
is represented as thv/arting the measures of that 
able and powerful family, and taking the lead in 
opposition to the war with Rome, the great object 
to which all their eiSfbrts were directei He sur- 
vived the battle of Zama, 202.— 6. A Carthaginian 
officer left in Spain by Hannibal when that general 
crossed the Pyrenees, 218. He was shortly after- 
wards defeated by Cn. Scipio, and taken prisoner. 
—7. Son of Bomilcar, one of the most distinguished 
of Hannibal’s officers. He commanded the right 
wing at the battle of Cannae (216), and is fre- 
quently mentioned during the succeeding years of 
the war. In 203 he took the command of the 
Carthaginian forces in Africa, which he held till 
the arrival of Hannibal— 8. A Carthaginian general, 
who carried on the war in Sicily after the fall of 
Syracuse, 211. He left Sicily in the following yeai^ 
when Agrigentum w'as betrayed to the Romans. 
— 9. The last commander of the Carthaginian gar- 
rison at Capua, when it was besieged by the Romans 
(212 — 211).— 10. A Carthaginian navigator, uqder 
whose name we possess a Feri^^Ius {'jrepiirXovs'), 
which was originally written in the Punic language, 
and afterwards translated into Greek. The author 
had held the office of suffietes, or supreme magistrate 
at Carthage, and he is said by Pliny to have un- 
dertaken the voyage when Carthage was in a most 
flourishing condition. Hence it has been conjectured 
that he was the same as the Hanno, the father or 
son of Hamilcar, who was killed at Himera, b, a 
430; but this is quite uncertain. In the Periplus 
itself Hanno says that he was sent out by his 
countrymen to undertake a voyage beyond tlie 
Pillars of Hercules, and to found Libyphoenician 
touTis, and that he sailed with a body of colonists 
to the number of 30,000. On his return from his 
voyage, he dedicated an account of it, inscribed on 
a tablet, in the temple of Cronos. It is therefore 
presumed that our periplus is a Greek version of 
; the contents of that Punic tablet. Edited by Fal- 
: cnner, Lond. 1797, with an English translation. 

Harma (rh "'Apfia : *Apparevs). 1. A small 
place in Boeotia near Taiiagra, said to have been 
so called from the Iiarma or chariot of Adrastus, 
which broke down here, or from the chariot of 
Amphiaraus, who was here swallowed up b}’- the 
earth along with his chariot. «« 2. A small place 
in Attica, near Phyle. 

Harmatus (Ap^arous), a city and promontory 
on the coast of Aeoiis in Asia Minor, on the N. 
side of the Sinus Elaiticus. 

Harmodius and Aristogiton (‘AppniSmy, *Apz- 
arroyeiroiv), Athenians, of the blood of the Ge- 
PHYRAEI, were the murderers of Hipparchus, 
brother of the tyrant Hippias, in B. c. 514. Ari- 
stogiton was strongly attached to the young and 
beautiful Harmodius, who returned his affection 
with equal warmth. Hipparchus endeavoured to 
withdraw the youth’s love to himself, and, failing 
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in this, resolved to avenge the slight hy putting 
upon him a public insult. Accordingly, he took 
care that the sister of Harmodius should he sum- 
moned to hear one of the sacred baskets in some 
xeligious procession, and when she presented her- 
self for the purpose, he caused her to he dismissed 
and declared unworthy of the honour. This fresh 
insult determined the *2 friends to slay both Hip- 
parchus and his brother Hippias as well. They 
comraunicated their plot to a few friends ; and se- 
lected for their enterprise the day of the festival of 
the great Panathenaea, the only day on which they 
could appear in arms without exciting suspicion, 
When the appointed time arrived, the 2 chief con- 
spirators observed one of their accomplices in con- 
versation with H ippias. Believing, therefore, that 
they were betrayed, they slew Hipparchus. Har- 
modiiis was immediately cut down by the guards. 
Aristogifcon at first escaped, but was afterwards 
taken, and vras put to the torture ; but he died 
without revealing any of the names of the conspi- 
rators. Four years after this Hippias was expelled, 
and thenceforth Harmodius and Aristogiton ob- 
tained among the Athenians of all succeeding ge- 
nerations the character of patriots, deliverers, and 
martyrs, — names often abused indeed, but seldom 
more grossly than in the present case. Their deed 
of murderous vengeance formed a favourite subject 
of drinking songs. To be born of their blood was 
esteemed among the highest of honours, and their 
descendants enjoyed an immunity from public bur- 
dens. Their statues, made of bronze by Antenor, 
were set up in the Agora. When Xerxes took the i 
city, he carried these statues away, and new ones, 
the work of Ckitias, were erected in 477. The 
original statues were afterwards sent back to Athens 
by Alexander the Great. 

"Harmonia (Ap^owa), daughter of Ares and 
Aphrodite, or, according to others, of 2eus and 
Electra, the daughter of Atlas, in Samothrace. 
When Athena assigned to Cadmus the government 
of Thebes, Zeus gave him Harnionia for his wife, 
and all the gods of Olympus wore present at the 
marriage. On the -wedding-day Cadmus received 
a present of a necklace, which afterwards became 
hital to all who possessed it. Harmon ia accom- 
panied Cadmus when he was obliged to quit 
Thebes, and shared his fate. [Cadmus.] Poly- 
nices, who inherited the fatal necklace, gave it to 
Eriphylc, that she might persuade her husband, 
Amphiaraus, to undertake the expedition against 
Thebes. Through Alcmaeon, the son of Eriphyle, 
the necklace came into the hands of Arsinoc, next 
into those of the sons of Phegeus, Pronous and 
Agenor, and lastly into those of the sons of Alc- 
maeon, Amphoterus and Acarnan, who dedicated 
it in the temple of Athena Pronoea at Delphi. 

Harp^ia, or -xum (‘AgTrayaa, or -djioy\ a 
small town in Mysia, between Cyzicus and Priapus, 
the scene of the rape of Ganymedes, according to 
some legends. 

Harpagus (Apirayos), 1. A noble Median, 
whose preservation of the infant Cyrus, with the 
events consequent upon it, are related under Cyrus. 
He became one of the generals of Cyrus, and con- 
quered the Greek cities of Asia Minor. <— S- A 
Persian general, under Darius I., took Histiaeus 
prisoner. 

Harpadus (ApwaAos). 1. A Macedonian of 
noble birth, accompanied Alexander the Great to 
Asia, as superintendent of the treasury. After the 
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conquest of Darins, he was left by Alexander in 
charge of the royal treasury, and with the admi- 
nistration of the wealthy satrapy of Babylon. Plere, 
during Alexander’s absence in India, 4ie gave him- 
self up to the most extravagant luxury and profu- 
sion, and squandered the treasures entrusted to him. 
When he heard that Alexander, contrar}' to his 
expectations, wus returning from India, he ded 
from Bahjdon -with about 5000 talents and a body 
of 6000 mercenaries, and crossed over to Greecev 
B. c. 324. He took refuge at Athens, where ho 
employed his treasures to gain over the orators, 
and induce the people to support him against Alex- 
ander and his vicegerent, Antipater, Among those 
whom he thus corrupted are said to have been De- 
mades, Charicles, the son-in-law of Phocion, and 
even Demosthenes himself. [Demosthenes.] But 
he failed in his general object, for Antipater, hav- 
ing demanded his surrender from the Athenians, 
it was resolved to place him in confinement until 
the Macedonians should send for him. He suc- 
ceeded in making his escape from prison, and fled 
to Crete, where he was assassinated soon after his 
arrival, by Thimhron, one of his own officers. — 2. 
A Greek astronomer, introduced some improve- 
ments into the cycle of Cleostratus. Harpalus 
lived before M ETON. 

HArpalyce (‘ApTraAd/oj). 1. Daughter of Har- 
palycus, king in Thrace. As she lost her mother 
in infancy, she was brought up by her father 
with the milk of cows and mares, and was trained 
in all manly exercises. After the death of her 
father, she lived in the forests as a robber, being so 
swift in running that horses were unable to over- 
take her. At length she was caught in a snare by 
shepherds, who killed her. — 2. Daughter of Cly- 
meniis and Epicaste, was seduced by her own fa- 
ther. To revenge herself she slew her younger 
brother, and served him up as food before her father. 
The gods changed her into a bird. 

Harpasa (fApiraaa : Arepas\ a city of Caria, on 
the river Hakpa.s us. 

Harpasus ("ApTraeros). 1. {A-iya-Su)^ a river of 
Caria, flowing N, into the Maeander, into which it 
falls opposite to N ysa. — 2. {Harpa^Su)^ a river of 
Armenia Major, flowing S. into the Araxes. Xe- 
nophon, who crossed it with the 10,000 Greeks, 
states its width as 4 plethra (about 400 feet). 

Harpina or Harpinna {‘'ApTripa^ ^ApmvvcCjy a 
town in Elis Pisatis, near Olympia, said to have 
been called after a daughter of Asopus. 

Harpocration, Valerius, a Greek grammarian 
of Alexandria, of uncertain date, the author of 
an extant dictionary to the works of the 10 Attic 
orators, entitled Ilept tuv Sena p'rjro-^ 

pcov, or Ae|ix(!>p ru>p Sc/m pyjrdpccy. It contains not 
only explanations of legal and political terms, hut 
also accounts of persons and things mentioned in the 
Attic orators, and is a work of great value. The 
best editions are the one published at Leipzig, 
1824, and the one byjBekker, Berlin, 1833. 

Harpyiae ( 'Apirmcst), the JF/arpies, that is, the 
JRobbers or ^oUers^ are in Homer nothing but per- 
sonified storm winds, who are said to carry off any 
one who had suddenly disappeared from the earth. 
Thus -they carried off the daughters of king Pan- 
dareus, and gave them as servants to the Erinnyes. 
— Hesiod describes them as daughters of Thaumas 
by the Oceanid Electra, fair-locked and winged 
maidens, who surpassed winds and birds in the ra- 
pidity of their flight But even in Aeschylus they 
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appear as Tigly creatures with wings ; and later 
writers represent them as most disgusting monsters, 
being birds with the heads of maidens, with long 
claws and with feces pale with hunger. They were 
sent by the Gods to torment the hlmd Phineus, 
and whenever a meal was placed before him, they 
darted down from the air and carried it off ; later 
writers add, that the}" either devoured the food 
themselves, or rendered it unfit to he eaten. Phi- 
neus was delivered from them by Zetes and Calais, 
sons of Boreas, and 2 of the Argonauts. [See p. 
7 d, a.] Hesiod mentions 2 Harpies, Ocypete and 
Aeilo : later writers 3 ; hut their names are not 
the same in all accounts. Besides the 2 already 
mentioned, we find Aellopos, Nicothoe, Ocythoe, 
Ocypode, Celaeno, Acholoe. Virgil places them 
in the islands called Strophades, in the Ionian sea 
(Aen, iii. 210), wliere they took up their abode 
after they had been driven away from Phineus.— 
In the famous Harpy monument recently brought 
from Lycia to this country, the Harpies are repre- 
sented in the act of carrying off the daughters of 
Pandareus. 

Harudes, a people in the army of Ariovistus 
(e. c. 58), supposed to he the same as the Chard- 
des mentioned by Ptolemy, and placed by him in 
the Chersonesus Ciinhrica. 

Hasdruhal (^AcrBpov§as\ a Carthaginian name, 
probably signifies one whose help is Baal, 1 . ; 
Son of Hanno, a Carthaginian general in the 
1st Punic war. He was one of the 2 generals 
defeated ‘by Eegulus u. c. 256. In 254 he 
was sent into Sicily, with a large army, and re- 
mained in the island 4 years. In 250, he was to- 
tally defeated by Aletellus, and was put to death 
on liis return to Carthage. «— • 2. A Carthaginian, 
son> in-law of Eamilcar Barca, on whose death in 
229, he succeeded to the command in Spain. He 
ably carried out the plans of his father-in-law for 
extending the Carthaginian dominions in Spain, and 
entrusted the conduct of most of his military enter- 
prises to the young Hannibal. He founded New 
Carthage, and concluded with the Romans the ce- 
lebrated treaty which fixed the Iberus as the 
boundary between the Carthaginian and Roman 
dominions. He was assassinated by a slave, whose 
master he had put to death (2*21), and was suc- 
ceeded in the command, by Hannibal. — 8 . Son 
-of Hamilcar Barca, and brother of Hannibal. When 
Hannibal set out for Italy (218), Hasdruhal was 
left in the command in Spain, and there fought for 
some years against the 2 &ipios. In 207 he 
crossed the Alps and marched into Italy, in order 
to assist Hannibal ; but he was deifeated on 
tlie Metaurus, by the consuls C. Claudius Nero 
and M. Livius Salinator, his army was destroyed, 
and he himself fell in the battle. His head was 
cut off and thrown into Hannibal’s camp. — 4. One 
of Hannibal’s chief officers, commanded the left 
w"ing of the Carthaginian army at the battle of 
Cannae (216). —5. Surnamed the Bald (Calvus), 
commander of the Carthaginian expedition to Sar- 
dinia in the 2nd Punic war, 215. He was de- 
feated by the Roman praetor, T. Manlius, taken 
prisoner, and carried to Rome. —6. Son of Oisco, 
one of the Carthaginian generals in Spain during 
the 2nd Punic war. He fought in Spain from 214 
to 206. After he and Mago had been defeated by 
Scipio in the latter of these years, he crossed over 
to Africa, where he succeeded in obtaining* the 
affiance of Byphax by giving him his daughter So- 
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phonisha in marriage. In conjunction with Sypliax, 
Hasdruhal carried on war against Masinissa, but 
he was defeated by Scipio, who landed in Africa 
in 204. He was condemned to death for his ill 
success by the Carthaginian government, but he 
still continued in arms against the Romans. On 
the arrival of Hannibal from Italy his sentence was 
reversed ; hut the popular feeling against him bad 
not subsided, and in order to escape death from his 
enemies, he put an end to his life by poison. — . 
7. Commander of the Carthaginian fleet in Africa 
in 203, must be distinguished from the preceding, 
—8. Surnamed the Kid {Haedus\ one of the 
leaders of the party at Cai'thage favourable to peace 
towards the end of the 2nd Punic war. — 9, Ge- 
neral of the Carthaginians in the 3rd Funic war. 
When the city was taken, he surrendered to Scipio, 
w*ho spared his life. After adorning Scipio’s 
triumph, he spent the rest of his life in Italy. 

Hatenus, Q., a senator and rhetorician in the 
i age of Augustus and Tiberius, died a. d. 26, in 
^ the 89th year of his age. 

Hebe ("H^i?), called luveatas by the Romans, 
the goddess of youth, was a daughter of Zeus and 
Hera. She waited upon the gods, and filled their 
cups with nectar, before Ganymedes obtained this 
office ; and she is further represented as assisting 
her mother Hera in putting the horses to her cha- 
riot, and in bathing and dressing her brother Ares. 
She married Hercules after he was received among 
the gods, and bore to him 2 sons, Alexiares and 
Anticetus. Later traditions represent her as a 
divinity who had it in her power to make aged 
persons young again. At Rome there were several 
temples of Juventas. She is even said to have had 
a chapel on the Capitol before the temple of Jupiter 
' was built there. 

Hebromagns. [Eburomagus.J 
j Hebron XeSpdiy ^ESpu^pios : EUKhuUl\ 

I a city in the S. of Judaea, as old as the times of the 
i patriarchs, and the first capital of the kingdom of 
David, who reigned there 7-^ years, as king of 
Judah only. 

I Hebrus i^E^pos: Munto), the principal river 
; in Thrace, rises in the mountains of Scomius and 
Rhodope, flows first S.E. and then S.W., becomes 
navigable for smaller vessels at Philippopolis, and 
for larger ones at Hadrianopolis, and falls into the 
Aegean sea neai* Aenos, after forming by another 
branch an estuary called Stentoris Lacus. — The 
Hebrus was celebrated in Greek legends. On its 
banks Orpheus was torn to pieces by the Thracian 
women ; and it is frequently mentioned in con- 
nexion with the worship of Dionysus. 

Hecaerge (^Enaipyri), 1. Daughter of Boreas, 
and one of the Hyperborean maidens, who were 
believed to have introduced the worship of Artemis 
inDelos. — 2. A surname of Artemis, signifying 
the goddess who hits at a distance. 

Hecale ('E/rc^A??), a poor old woman, who hos- 
pitably received Theseus, wlien he had gone out 
ibr the purpose of killing tlie Marathonian bull. 
She vowed to offer to Zeus a sacrifice for the safe 
return of the hero; but as she died before his 
return, Theseus ordained that the inhabitants of 
the Attic tetrapolis should offer a sacrifice to her 
and Zeus Hecalus, or Hecaleius. 

Hecataeus (‘Exaratos), 1. Of Miletus, one of 
the earliest and most distinguished Greek histo- 
rians and geographers. He was the son of Hege- 
sander, and belonged to a very ancient and illus- 
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trions family. We liaveonly a few particulars of his 
life. In B. c. 500 he endeavoured to dissuade his 
countrymen from revolting from the Persians ; and 
when this advice was disregarded, he gave them 
some sensible counsel respecting the conduct of the 
ivar, whiclrwas also neglected. Previous to this, 
Idecataeus had visited Egypt and many other 
countries. He survived the Persian wars, and ap- 
pears to have died about 476. He vTote 2 works: 
h—i. UepioBos 7ijy, oi: divided into 2 

parts, one of which contained a description of Eu- 
rope, and the other of Asia, Egypt, and Libya. 
Both parts ■ were subdivided into smaller sections, 
wdiich are sometimes quoted under their respective 
names, such as Hellespontus, &c., — 2, Tev^akoyiai 
or 'Jaropiai^ in 4 books, contained an account of 
the poetical fables and traditions of the Greeks. 
His work on geography' was the more important, 
as it embodied the results of his numerous travels. 
He also corrected and improved the map of the 
earth drawn up by Anaximanbee. Herodotus 
knew the works of Hecataeus well, and frequent]}^ 
controverts his opinions. Hecataeus wrote in the 
Ionic dialect in a pime and simple style. The frag- 
ments of his works are collected by Kiausen, Ueca- 
iaei Milem Frarjimnia^ Berlin, 1851, and by C. 
and Th. Miilier, JFIist. Graec. Paris, 1841. 
— 2, Of Abdera, a contemporary of Alexander 
the Great and Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, ap- 
pears to have accompanied the former on his Asiatic i 
expedition. He was a pupil of the Sceptic Pyrrho, I 
and is himself called a philosopher, critic, and ! 
grammarian. In the reign of the iirst Ptolemy he ; 
travelled up the Nile as far as Thebes. He was ; 
the author of several works, of which the most 
important were: — 1. A History of Egypt. — 2. 
A w'ork on the Hj’perboreans. — 3, A Histoiy of 
the Jews, frequently referred to by Josephus and 
other ancient writers. This work wms declared 
spurious by Origen : modern critics are divided in 
their^opinions. 

H^ate ('EKttTTj) a mysterious divinity, com- 
monly represented as a daughter of. Persaeus or 
Parses and Asteria, and hence called Persels. She 
is also described as a daughter of Zeus and Deme- 
ter, or of Zens and Pheraea or Hera, or of Leto or 
Tartarus- Homer does not mention her. According 
to the most genuine traditions, she appears to have 
been an ancient Thracian divinity, and a Titan, who 
ruled in heaven, on the earth, and in the sea, bestow- 
ing on mortals wealth, victoiy, wisdom, good luck 
to sailors and hunters, and prosperity to youth and 
to the flocks of cattle. She was the only one 
among the Titans who retained this power under 
the rule of Zeus, and she was honoured by all the 
immortal gods. The extensive power possessed by 
Hecate was probably the reason that she was sub- 
sequently identified with several other divinities, 
and at length became a mystic goddess, to whom 
mysteries were celebrated in Samothrace and in 
Aegiiia. In the Homeric hymn to Bemeter, she 
is represented as taking an active part in the search 
after Proserpina, and when the latter was found as 
remaining with her as her attendant and com- 
panion. [See p. 212, a.] She thus became a 
deity of the lower world, and is described in this 
capacity as a mighty and formidable divinity. In 
consequence of her being identified with other di- 
vinities, she is said to have been Selene or Luna 
in heaven, Artemis or Diana in earth, and Perse- 
phone or Proserpina in the lower world. Being 
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thus as it were a 3-fold goddess, she is described 
with 3 bodies or 3 heads, the one of a horse, the 
2nd of a dog, and the 3rd of a lion. Hence her 
epithets Tergeminus, Triformis^ Triceps, See, From 
her being an infernal divinity, she came to he re- 
garded as a spectral being, who sent at night ail 
kinds of demons and terrible phantoms from the 
lower world, who taiight sorcery and witchcraft, and 
dwelt at places wdiere 2 roads ci'ossed, on tombs, and 
near the blood of murdered persons. She herself wan- 
dered about with the souls of the dead, and her ap- 
proach was announced by the whining and bowling 
of dogs. — At Athens there were very iiumy small 
statues or symbolical representations of Plecate (l/cd- 
raia), placed before or in houses, :md on spots where 
2 roads crossed : it would seem that people consulted 
such Hecataea as oracles. At the close of every 
month dishes with food were set out for her and other 
averters of evil at the points where 2 roads crossed ; 
and this food was consumed by poor people. The 
I sacrifices offered to her consisted of dogs, honey, 

I and black female lambs. 

Hecatomnns king or djmast of 

Caria, in the reign of Artaxerxes III. He left 3 
sons, Maussolus, Idrieus, and Pixodarus, all of 
whom, in their turn, succeeded him in the sove- 
reignty ; and 2 daughters, Artemisia and Ada. 

Hecatompyios (‘Efcard/tToAox, i. e. Imping 100 
gates), 1. An epithet of Thebes in Egypt [Theb aeJ. 
•—•2. A city in the middle of Parthia, 1*260 stadia or 
133Eoman miles from the CaspiaePylae; enlarged 
by Seleucus ; and afterwards used by the Parthian 
kings as a royal residence. 

Hecaton {‘EKciTwy), a Stoic philosopher, a na- 
tive of Rhodes, studied under Panaetius, and wrote 
numerous works, all of which are lost. 

Hecatoimesi (*E^caTdw^?<rot ; Moshi^nisi), a 
group of small islands, between Lesbos and the 
coast of Aeolis, on the S. side of the month of the 
Gulf of Adramyttiiira. The name, 100 islands, was 
indefinite ; the real number was reckoned by some 
at 20, by others at 40. Strabo derives the name, 
not from eicarov, 100, but lrom‘'E«:aTos', a surname 
of Apollo. 

Hector (‘'E/cr&p), the chief hero of the Trojans 
in their war with the Greeks, was the eldest son of 
Priam and Hecuba, the husband of Andromache, 
and father of Seaman dr ius. He fought with the 
bravest of the Greeks, and at length slew Patro- 
clus, the friend of Achilles. The death of his 
friend ronsed Achilles to the fight.' The other 
Trojans fied before him into the city. Hector alone 
remained without the walls, though his parents 
implored him to return ; but when lie saw Achilles, 
his heart failed him, and he took to flight. Thrice 
did he race round the city, pui-sued by the swift- 
footed Achilles, and then fell pierced by Achilles’ 
spear. Achilles tied Hector’s body to his chariot, 
and thus dragged him into the camp of the Greeks ; 
but later traditions relate that he fix*st dragged the 
body thrice around the wads of Ilium. At the 
command of Zeus, Achilles surrendered the body 
to the prayers of Priam, who buried it at Troy 
with great pomp. Hector is one of the noblest 
conceptions of the poet of the Iliad. He is the great 
bulwark of Troy, and even Achilles trembles when 
he approaches him. He has a presentiment of the 
fall of his country, but he perseveres in his heroic 
resistance, preferring death to slavery and disgrace. 
Besides these virtues of a warrior, he is disrin- 
giiished also by those of a man : his heart is open 
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to tl^e gentle feelings of a son, a EusbaBd, and a 

C^mSri), daughter of Djnnas in Phry- 
rria, or of Cissens, king of Thrace. She was the 
wife of Priam, king of Troy, to whom she bore 
Hector, Paris, Dciohobns, Helenus, Cassandra, and. 

. many other children. On the capture of Troy, she 
was ''carried away as a slave by the Greeks. Ac- 
cording to the tragedy of Euripides, which bears 
her name, she was carried hy the Greeks to Cher- 
sonesus, and there saw her daughter Polyxena sacri- 
ficed. On the same day the waves of the sea washed 
on the coast the body of her last son Polydorus, who 
had been murdered hy Polymestor, king 
Thracian Chersonesns, to whose care he had been 
entrusted hy Priam. Hecuba thereupon killed 
the children of Polymestor, and tore out the eyes 
of their father. Agamemnon pardoned her the 
crime, and Polymestor prophesied that she should 
be metamorphosed into a slie-dog, and should leap 
into the sea at a place called Cynossema. It was 
added that the inhabitants of Thrace endeavouied 
to stone her. but that she was metamorphosed into 
a do<v, and in this form howled through the coiintp^ 
for a°long time. — According to other accounts she 
was given as a slave to Ulysses, and m despair 
leaped into the Hellespont ; or being anxious to 
die, she uttered such invectives against the Greeks, 
that the waraors put her to death, and called the 
place where she was buried Cynossema, with re- 
ference to her impudent invectives. 

Hedylus ("HSuAcs), son of Melicertus, was a 
native of Samos or of Athens, and an epigi-ammatic 
poet. 11 of his epigrams are in the Greece Antho- 
lof^v. He was a contemporarj' and rival 
machus, and lived therefore about the middle oi 
the 3rd century B. c. ^ . 

Hedyllus Mens ('HSdAetoy), a range of moun- 
tains in Boeotia, W . of the Cephissus. 

Hegemon (’HTTjjacov), of Thasos, a poet of ^e 
old comedy at Athens, but more celebrated for his 
parodies, of which kind of poetry^he was the in- 
ventor. He was nicknamed ^aKr}^ on account oi 
his fondness for that kind of pulse. He lived in 
the time of the Peloponnesian war ; and his p^ody 
of the Giganiomachia was the piece to which the 
Athenians were listening, when the nev/s ^ya3 
brought to them in the theatre of the destruction 
of the expedition to Sicily. 

Hegemons (‘H 7 eju.o»^), the leader or nxier, is 
the name of one of the Athenian Charites or Graces. 
Hegemone was also a surname of Artemis at Sparta, 
and in Arcadia. . ^, *1 

Hegesianax (^H^ijcriava^), an historian of Alex- 
andria, is said to have been the real author of the 
woi’k called yVoz'ca, which went under the name of 
Cephalon. or Cephalion. He appeiirs to he the same 
as the Hegesianax, who was sent by Antiochus 
the Great as one of his envoys to the Romans in 
B. c. 190 and 193. 

Hegesias ('Hyijo-tas). 1. Of Magnesia, a rhe- 
torician and historian, lived about B.c. 290, and 
wrote the history of Alexander the Great. He was 
regarded by some as the founder of that degenerate 
style of composition which bore the name of the 
Asiatic. His own style was destitute of all vigour 
and dignity, and was marked chiefly by childish 
conceits and minute prettinesses. — 2. Oi Salamis, 
supposed hy some to have been the ^author of the 
Cyprian poem, which, on better authority, is ascribed 
to Stasinus. — 3* A Cyreiiaic philosopher, who lived 
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at Alexandria in the time of the Ptolemies, ^perhaps 
about B. c 260. He wrote a work containing such 
koomv descriptions of humanymisery, that it drove 
many persons to commit suicide ; hence he was 
surnamed Pdsitlanaios 

in consequence, forbidden to _te^h by Pt^eniy. 

Hegekas ('Hrjfffar) and Hegias ( Hras), 2 
Greek statuaries, whom many scholars identify with 
one another. They lived at the period immediately 
preceding that of Phidias. The chief work of He- 
gesias was the statues of Castor and Pollux, which 
are supposed to be the same as those which now 
stand on the stairs leading to the Gapitol. 

Hegesimis ('H77?<nVous), of Fergamum, the 
successor of Evander and the immediate predecessor 
of Carneades in the chair of the Academy, flourished 

about B.C. 185. _ . . 

Hegesippus ('H77j<nTnros). 1. An Athenian 

orator, and a contemporary of Hemosthenes,^ to 

whose political party he belonged. The grammarians 
ascribe to him the oration on Plalonesiis, which has 
come down to us under the name of Demosthenes, 
—2. A poet of the New Comedy, flourished about 
B. c. 300. — 3. A Greek historian of Mecyberna, 
wrote an account of the peninsula of Pallene. 
Hegesipyla ('H77jo't7rjlAi}), daughter of Olorus, 

king of Thrace, and wife of Miltiades. 

Hegias. [Hegesus.] ^ _ 

Helena (‘EAeV??), daughter of Zeus and Leda, 
and sister of Castor and Pollux (the Dioscuri). She 
was of surpassing beauty. In her youth she was 
carried off by Theseus and Pirithous to Attica, 
When Theseus was absent in Hades, Castor and 
Pollux undertook an expedition to Attica, to libemte 
their sister. Athens was taken, Helen delivered, 
and A ethra, the mother of Theseus, made prisoner, 
and carried as a slave of Helen, to Sparta. Ac- 
cording to some accounts she bore to Iheseus a 
daughter Iphigenia. On her return home, she was 
sought in marriage hy the noblest chiefs irom all 
parts of Greece. She chose Menelaus for her hus- 
band, and became by him the mother of Hermione. 
She was subsequently seduced and carried off by 
Paris to Trov. [For details, see Paris and Me- 
nelaus.] The Greek chiefs who had been her 
suitors, resolved to revenge her abduction, and ac- 
cordingly sailed against Troy. Hence arose the 
celebrated Trojan war, which lasted 10 years. 
During the course of the war she is represented as 
showing great sympathy with the Greeks. After 
the death of Paris towards the end of the war, she 
married his brother Deiphobus. On the capture of 
Trov, which she is said to have favoured, she be- 
trayed Deiphobus to the Greeks, and became recon- 
ciled to Menelaus, whom she accompanied to Sparta. 
Here she lived with him for some years in peace 
and happiness; and here, according to Homer, l^J’ 
lemachus found her solemnising the mari'iage of 
her daughter Hermione wuth Neoptolemiis. The 
accounts^of Helen’s death differ. According to the 
propheev of Proteus in the Odyssey, Menelaus and. 
Helen were not to die, but the gods were to conduct 
them to Elysium. Others relate that she and Me- 
nelaus were buried at Thcrapne in Laconia, where 
their tomb was seen by Paiisanias. Others again 
relate, that after tlie death of Menelaus she was 
driven out of Peloponnesus hy the sons of the latter 
and fled to Rhodes, where she was tied to a tree 
and strangled by Polyxo : the Rhodians expiated 
the crime by dedicating a temple to her under the 
name of Helena Dendi-itis. According to another 
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tradition she married Achilies in the island of Leuce, 
and bore him a son Enphorion. — The Egyptian 
priests told Herodotus that Helen never went to 
Troy, but that when Paris reached Eg 5 ^pt with 
Helen on his way to Troy, she was detained by 
Proteus, king of Eg 3 "pt ; and that she was restored 
to Menelaiis when he visited Egypt in search of 
her after the Trojan war, finding that she had never 
been at Troy. 

H&ena, Ma^ia Jnlia. 1. The mother of Con- 
stantine the Great When her hnsband Constantins 
was raised to the dignity of Caesar by Diocletian, 
ii. n. 292, he was compelled to repudiate his wife, 
to make way for Theodora, the step-child of Maxi- 
mianns Hercniius. Subseq^uently, when her son 
succeeded to the purple, Helena was treated with 
marked distinction and received the title of Au- 
gusta. She died about 328. She was a Christian, 
and is said to have discovered at Jerusalem the 
sepulchre of our Lord, together vvith the wood of 
the true cross.-— 2. Daughter of Constantine the 
Great and Fausta, married her cousin Julian the 
Apostate, 355, and died 360. 

Helena ('EAeVn). 1. {Mah^onm)y a small and 
rocky island, between the S. of Attica and Ceos, 
fonnerly called Cranae. — 2. The later name of 
Illiberris in Gaul. 

Heiemis (^EKevos), 1. Son of JPriani and Hecuba, 
was celebrated for his prophetic powers, and also 
fought against the Greeks in the Trojan war. In 
Homer we have no further particulars about He- 
lenus ; but in later traditions he is said to have 
deserted his countrymen and joined the Greeks. 
There are likewise various accounts respecting his 
desertion of the Trojans. According to some he 
did it of his own accord; according to others, he 
was ensnared by Ulysses, who was anxious to 
obtain his prophecy respecting the fall of Troy. 
Others, again, relate that, on the death of Paris, 
Helenus andDeiphohus contended for the possession 
of Helena, and that Helenus being conquered, fled 
to Mt. Ida, where he was taken prisoner the 
Greeks. After the fall of Troy, he fell to the share 
of Pyrrhus. He foretold Pyrrhus the sufferings 
which awaited the Greeks who returned home by 
sea, and prevailed upon him to return by land to 
Epirus. After the death of Pyrrhus he received a 
portion of the country, and married Andromache, 
by whom he became the father of Cestrinus. When 
Aeneas in his wanderings arrived in Epirus, he 
was hospitably received by Helenus, who also fore- 
told him the future events of his life. — 2. Son of 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, by Lanassa, daughter of 
Agathocles- He accompanied his fatlier to Italy 
B. c. 280, and was with him when Pyrrhus perished 
at Argos, 27*2. He then fell into the hmids of 
Antigonus Gonatas, who however sent him hack in 
safety to Epirus. 

Heliadae and Heliades(*HAta5at and 'HAuCJes), 
the sons and daughters of Helios (the Sun). The 
name IJeliades is given especially to Phadtltusa^ 
Lampeii& and Phoebe^ the daughters of Helios and 
the nymph Clymene, and the sisters of Phaeton. 
They bewailed the death of their brother Phaeton 
so bitterly on the banks of the Eridanus, that the 
gods in compassion changed them into poplar-trees 
and their tears into amber. [See Eridanus.] 

Helice daughter of Lycaon, was beloved 

by Zeus, but Hera, out of jealousy, metamorphosed 
her into a she-bear, whereupon Zeus placed her 
among the stars, under the name of the Great Bear. 
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Heliei (‘EAffcn : ^EhitcSmos^ 'EAiKsJs). 1. The 
ancient capital of Achaia, said to have been founded 
by Ion, possessed a celebrated temple of Poseidon, 
which was regarded as the great sanctuary of the 
Achaean race. Helice was swallowed up bv an 
earthquake together with Burn, B.c. 373, Tim 
earth sunk deep into the ground, and the place on 
which the cities stood was ever afterwards covered 
hy the sea. — 2. An ancient town in Thessaly, 
which jiisappeared in early times. 

Helicon son of Acesas, a celebrated 

artist. [Acesas.] 

Helicon (‘EAtfcctw : IMiccm^ Palaeo-Buni^ Turk. 
Zagora\ a celebrated range of mountains in Boeotia, 
between the lake Copais and the Corinthian gulf^ 
was covered with snow the greater part of the 
year, and possessed many romantic ravines and 
lovely vallies. Helicon was sacred to Apollo and 
the Muses, the latter of whom are hence called 
'EAt/cc^viar TtapBevoi and ^EktKcaviabes vvpcpai by 
the Greek poets, and I-Ieliconiades and lldkonkhs 
by the Roman poets. Here sprung the celebrated 
fountains of the Muses, Aganippe and Hippo- 
crene. At the fountain of Hippocrene was a 
grove sacred to the Muses, which was adorned with 
some of the finest works of art. On the slopes and 
in the valleys of the mountains grew many medi- 
cinal plants, which may have given occasion to the 
worship of Apollo, as the healing god. 

Heliodoras ('HAcdSo-ipov). 1. An Athenian, sur- 
named Periegetes (lUpir}yit}r'f}s), probably lived 
about B. c. 164, and wrote a description of the 
works of art in the Acropolis at Athens. This wnrk 
was one of the authorities for Pliny’s account of 
the Greek artists. — 2. A rhetorician at Rome in 
the time of Augustus, whom Horace mentions as 
the companion of his journey to Brundisium (Sat u 
B, 2, 3.) — 8. A Stoic philosopher at Rome, who 
became a delator in the reign of Nero. ( Jiiv. Sat. i. 
33.)— 4. A rhetorician, and private secretary to 
the emperor Hadrian. —5, Of Emesa in Syria, lived 
about the end of the 4th century of our era, and 
was bishop of Trlcca in Thessaly. Before he was 
made bishop, he wrote a romance an 10 books, en- 
titled A because the scene of the begiiming 

and the end of the story is laid in Aethiopia, This 
work has come do^vn to us, and is far superior to the 
other Greek romances. It relates the loves of 
Theagenes and Chariclea. Though deficient in 
those characteristics of modern fiction which appeal 
to the universal sympathies of our nature, the ro- 
mance of Heliodorus is interesting on account of 
the rapid succession of strange and not altogether 
improbable adventures, the many and various 
characters introduced, and the beautiful scenes de- 
scribed. The language is simple and elegant. The 
best editions are by Mitscherlich in his /5’m}:)- 
t07’es Gracci Erotici^ Argentorat. 1798, and by 
Coraes, Paris, 1804. — 6. Of Larissa, the author of 
a short work on optics, still extant, chiefly taken 
from Euclid’s Optics : edited by Matani, Pistor.l 758. 

Heliogabaltis. [Elaoabalus.] 

Heliopolis (‘HAmuwdAiS or 'HAiouTroAiy, i. e. the 
Citg of ike Swi), 1. (Heb. Baalath : Baalbek^ Bn.), 
n. celebrated city of Syria, a chief seat of the 
worship of Baal, one of whose symbols was the 
Sun, and whom the Greeks identified with Apollo, 
as well as ivith Zeus : hence the Greek name of the 
city. With the worship of Baal, here as elsewhere, 
was associated that of Astarte, whom the Greeks 
identtifiad with Aphrodite. It was situated in tJie 
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middle of Coele-Syria, at the W. foot of Aiiti- 
Libaims, on a rising ground at the N. E. extremity 
of a large plain -which reaches almost to the sea, 
and -^vhich is •v\'ell watered hy the riyer Leontes 
{Nahr-ehKasimiyeh)^ near whose sources Heliopolis 
•was huilt; the sources of the Orontes also are not 
far N. of the city. The situation of Heliopolis 
necessarily made it a place of great commercial 
importance, as it was on the direct road from Egypt 
and tlie Red Sea and also from Tyre to Syria, 
Asia Minor, and Europe; and hence, probably, the 
wealth of the city, to which its ruins still bear 
witness. We know, liowever, very little of its 
history. It was made a Roman colony by the name 
of Colonia Julia Augusta Felix HeliopoHtana, and 
colonised by veterans of the 5th and 8th legions, 
under Augustus. Antoninus Pius built the great 
temple of Jupiter (i. e, Baal), of which the ruins 
still exist ; and there are medals 'which shew, in 
addition to other testimony, that it was favoured 
by several of the later emperors. All the existing 
ruins are of the Roman period, and most of them 
probably of later date than the . great temple Just 
mentioned ; but it is impossible to determine their 
exact times. They consist of a large quadrangular 
court in front of the great temple, another hexagonal 
court outside of this, and, in front of all, a portico, 
or propylaea, approached by a flight of steps. 
Attached to one comer of tlie quadrangular court 
is a smaller, hut more perfect, temple; and, at some 
distance from all these buildings, there is a circular 
edifice, of a unique and very interesting archi- 
tectural form. There is also a single Doric column 
on a rising ground, and traces of the city walls. — 
2. (0. T. On, or Bethshemesh: Mataiieh^ Rii. N.E. 
of Cairo), a celebrated city of Lower Egypt, capital 
of the Nomos Heliopolites, stood on the E. side of the 
Pelusiac l^anch of the Nile, a little below the apex 
of the Del*, 'and near the canal of Trajan, and was, 
in the earliest period of which we have any record, 
a chief seat of the Eg^’-ptian worship of the Sim. 
Here also was established the worship of Mnevis, 
a sacred bull similar to Apis. The priests of 
Heliopolis 'were renowned for their learning. It 
suffered much during the invasion of Cambyses ; 
and by the time of Strabo it was entirely ruined. 

HBIos (‘'HA.ios or ’HeAio?), called Sol by the 
Romans, the god of the sun. He was the son of 
Hyperion and Thea, and a brother of Selene and 
Eos. From Ms father, he is frequently called 
Hyperibnides, or Hyperion, the latter of which is 
an abridged form of the patronymic, Hyperionion. 
In tlie Homeric h^mn on Helios, he is called a son 
of Hyperion and Euryphaessa. Homer descrihe.s 
Helios as giving light both to gods and men : he rises 
in the E. from Oceanus, traverses the heaven, and 
descends in the evening into the darkness of the W, 
and Oceanus. Later poets have marvellously embel- 
lished this simple notion. They tell of a most mag- 
nificent palace of Helios in the E., containing a, 
tlirone occupied by the god, and surrounded by per- 
sonifications of the different divisions of time. 'They 
also assign Iiini a second palace in the W., and 
describe his horses as feeding upon herbs growing 
in the islands of the Blessed. The manner in 
'which Helios during the night passes from the 
western into the eastern ocean is not mentioned 
either by Homer or Hesiod, but later poets make 
him sail in a golden boat, the work of Hephaestus,^ 
round one-half of the earth, and thus arrive in the 
E. at the point from 'ivhich he has to rise again. 
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Others represent him as making his nightly voyage 
while slumbering in a golden bed. The horses 
and chariot with which Helios traverses the hea- 
vens are not mentioned in the Iliad and Odyssey, 
but first occur in the Homeric hymn on Helios, and 
both are described minutely by later poets, — Helios 
is described as the god who sees and hears every 
thing, and was thus able to reveal to Hephaestus 
the faithlessness of Aphrodite, and to Demeter the 
abduction of her daughter. At a later time Helios 
became identified wdth Apollo, though the 2 gods 
-were originally quite distinct; but the identification 
was never carried out completelj*, for no Greek 
poet ever made Apollo ride in the chariot of Helios 
through the heavens, and among the Romans we 
find this idea only after the time of Virgil. The 
representations of Apollo with rays around, his 
head, to characterise him as identical -with the sun, 
belong to the time of the Roman empire. — The 
island of Thrinacia (Sicily) %vas sacred to Helios, 
and there he had docks *of sheep and oxen, vvhich 
were tended by his daughters Phaetusa and Lam- 
petia. Later traditions ascribe to him flocks also 
in the island of Erythia ; and it may be re- 
marked in general, that sacred flocks, especially of 
oxen, occur in most places where the worship of 
Helios was established. — His descendants are very 
numerous ; and the surnames and epithets given 
him by the poets are mostly descriptive of his 
character as the sun. Temples of Helios (i]Xi€7ct) 
existed in Greece at a very early time; and in later 
times we find his worship established in various 
places, and es|>ecially in the island of Rhodes, 
where the famous colossus was a representation of 
the god. The sacrifices offered to him consisted 
of -white rams, boars, bulls, goats, lambs, especially 
white horses, and honey. Among the animals sacred 
to him, the cock is especially mentioned. The Ro- 
man poets, when speaking of the god of the sun 
(Sol), usually adopt the notions of the Greeks. The 
worship of Sol was introduced at Rome, especially 
after the Romans had become acquainted with the 
East, though traces of the worship of the sun and 
moon occur at an early period. 

Helisson {*E\i(rcrdov or 'EAicrcrous), a small town 
in Arcadia, on a river of the same name, which falls 
into the Alpheus. 

Hellamcus {'EKXdviKos). 1, Of Mytilene in 
Lesbos, the most eminent of the Greek logographers, 
or early Greek historians, was in all probability born 
about B.C. 498, and died 411. We have no par- 
ticulars of his life, but we maypresmne that he visited 
many of the countries, of whose history he gave an 
account. He wrote a great number of genealogical, 
chronological and historical works, which are cited 
under the titles of Troiea, Aeolica^ Persica^ &c. One 
of his most popular works was entitled ‘Up^iai rijs 
’'Upas: it contained a chronological list of the 
priestesses of Hera at Argos, compiled from the 
records preserved in the temple of the goddess of 
this place. This work was one of the earliest attempts 
to regulate chronology, and was made use of by 
Thucydides, Timaeus and others. The fragments 
of Hellaniciis are collected by Slurs:, IleUrmid ^LesUl 
Frmpueuki, Lips. 1828 ; and by C. and Th. M filler, 
Frac/m. Hislor. Grace, Paris, i841.«»-2. A Greek 
grammarian, a disciple of Agathocles, and appa- 
rently a contemporary of Aristarchus, wrote on the 
Homeric poems. 

Hellas, HeHenes. [Graecia.] 

Helle (^EAA??), daughter of Athamas and Nch 
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ph'ele, a-nd sister of Phxixiis, When Phrixns was 
to be sacrificed [Phrixus], Nepbele rescued her 
2 children, who rode awaj' through the air upon 
the ram with the golden fleece, the gift of Hermes; 
but, between Sigeiim and the Chersonesus, Helle 
fell into the sea, which was thence called the sea 
of Helle (IMksponius), Her tomb wms shown near 
Pactva, on the Hellespont 

Helliii CEAAtij^), son of Deucalion and P 3 Trha, 
or of Eens and Dorippe, husband of Orseis, and 
father of Aeolus, Donis, and Xiithus. He was 
kiiiff of Phthia in Thessaly, and was succeeded 
by his son Aeolus. He is the mythical ancestor of 
all the Hellenes; from his 2 sons Aeolus and Dorus 
were descended the Aeolians and Dorians ; and 
from his 2 grandsons Achaeus and Ion, the sons of 
Xnthns, the Achaeans and lonians, 

Heliespontns ('EAAi^orwi/ros : Sirazis of ihe 
Dardanelles^ or (f Gallipoli.^ Turk. SiambtdDeng?tiz% 
the long narrow strait connecting the Propontis 
(Sea of Marmara) with the Aegean Sea, and 
through which the waters of the Black Sea dis- 
charge themselves into the Mediterranean in a 
constant current. The length of the strait is about 
50 miles, and the width varies from 6 miles at the 
upper end to 2 at the lower, and in some places it 
is only 1 mile wide, or even less. The narrowest 
part is between the ancient cities of Sestus and 
Abydus, where Xerxes made his bridge of boats, 
[Xerxes] and where the legend related that 
Leander swam across to visit Hero. [Leanber.] 
The name of the Hellespont (i. e. the Sea of Helle) 
was derived from the stor^’ of Helle’s being drowned 
in it [Helle]. The Hellespont was the boundary 
of Europe and Asia, dividing the Tliracian Cher- 
sonese in the former from the Troad and the terri- 
tories of Abydus and Lampsacus in the latter. The 
district just mentioned, on the S. side of the Hel- 
lespont, was also called 'KAAtjo-Trovroj, its inha- 
bitants ‘EAA7j<r7rdrTJoz, and the cities on its coiist 
"EAAojo-Trd^^iai wiiAets. »«« 2. Under the Roman 
empire, Heilespontus w-as the name of a proconsular 
province, composed of the Troad and the N. part of 
Mysia, and having Cyzicus for its capita], 

Heilomenum (‘EAAd/^svor), a seaport town of 
the Acarnanians on the island Lencas. 

Hellopia. [Ellopia.] 

Helorns or Helorum (p ‘^EAwpos : ‘EAaiptTT?s), 
a town on the E. coast of Sicilj", S. of S^naciise, at 
the mouth of the river Ilelorus. There was a road 
from Helorus to Syracuse (oSos 'EXwpiv% Thuc. 
vi. 70, vii. 80), 

Heios (rh *'EXos ; ‘EAeTov, ‘EAedrns). 1. A 
town in Laconia, on the coast, in a marshy situa- 
tion, whence its name (eAQs=:?Kars7i). The town 
was in ruins in the time of Pansanias. It was 
commonly said that the Spartan slaves, called He- 
lotes (E'/AtoT€s), were originally the Achaean in- 
habitants of this town, who were reduced by the 
Dorian conquerors to slavery ; but this account of 
the origin of the Helotes seems to have been merely 
an invention, in consequence of the similarity of 
their name to that of the town of Heios, (See Did. 
of Antiq. art. //e/ofes.)««*2. A town or district of 
Elis on the Alphena. 

, Helveconae, a people in Germany, between the 
Viadus and the Vistula, S. of the Kugii, and N. of 
the Burgundiones, reckoned by Tacitus among the 
Ligii. 

Helvetu, a brave and powerful Celtic people, 
who dwelt between M. Jurassus (J‘?£r«),the Laois 
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Lemanniis {Lalce of Geneva)^ the Rhone, and the 
Rhine as far as the Lacus Brigantiniis (Lake of 
Constance). Thev' were thus bounded by the Se- 
quani on the W., bx' the Nantuates and Lepontii 
in Cisalpine Gaul on the .S., by the Rliaeti on the 
E., and by the German nations on the K. beyond 
the Rhine. Their country, called Ap'er Helce- 
iiormii (but never Ildreda), thus coiTesponded to 
the W. part of Switzerland. Their chief town was 
AvENTicuar. They were divided into 4 par/i or 
cantons, of which the Pagus llgurmits was" the 
most celebrated. We onl}’' know the name of one 
ot the 3 others, namel}' the Vieus Yerhigenus^ or, 
more correctly, — - The Helvetii are first 

mentioned in the war with the Cimhri. In b. c. 
107 the Tigurini defeated and killed the Roman 
consul L. Cassius Longinus, on the lake of Geneva, 
while another division of the Helvetii accompanied 
the Cimbri and Tentones in their invasion of Gaul. 
Subsequently the Helvetii invaded Itah»- along with 
the Cimbri ; and they returned home in safetj', 
after the defeat of the Cimbri by Marius and Ca- 
tulus in iOl, About 40 years afterwards, they 
resolved, upon the advice of Orgetorix, one of their 
chiefs, to migrate from their country with their 
wives and children, and seek a new home in the 
more fertile plains of Gaul. In 58 they endea- 
voured to carry their plan into execution, hut thej- 
were defeated by Caesar, and driven back into 
their own territories. The Romans now planted 
colonies and built fortresses in their country (No- 
viodimum, Vlndonissa, Aventiciim), and the Hel- 
vetii graduallj^ adopted the customs and language 
of their conquerors. They were severely punished 
by the generals of Vitellius (a. b. 70), whom they 
refused to recognise as emperor ; and after that 
time they are rarely mentioned as a separate 
people. — The Helvetii were included in Gallia 
Lugdunensis, according to Strabo, biit in Gallia 
Belgica, according to Pliny ; most modem writers 
adopt Pliny’s statement. When Gaul was sub- 
divided into a greater number of provinces under 
the later emperors, the country of the Helvetii 
formed, with that of the Seqtiani and the Rauraci^ 
the province of Mamma Scquanoriim. 

Helvia, mother of the philosopher Seneca. 
Hclvidius PriscTis. [Priscus.] 

Helvii, a people in Gaul, between the Rhone 
and Mt. Cebenna, lyhich separated them from the 
Arverni, were for a long time subject to Massilia,. 
hut afterwards belonged to the province of Gallia 
Narbonensis. Their country produced good wine. 

Helvius. 1. Blasio. [Blasio.]— 3. Cinna. 
[CiNNA.] — 3. Mancia. [Mancia.] •— 4. Pert!- 
nax. [Pertinax.] 

Hemeresia (*Eu.epri(rta\ the soothing goddess, 
a surname of Artemis, under which she was w^'or- 
shipped jit the fountain Lusi (Aovaoi), in Arcadia. 
Hemeroscopion. [Dianium, No. 2.] 

Heimna, Cassius. [Cassius, No. 14.] 

Heneti (^Eyerol), an ancient people in Paphla- 
gonia, dwelling on the river Partheniiis, fought on 
the side of Priam against the Greeks, but had dis- 
i appeared before the' historical times. They were 
regarded by many ancient writers as tlie ancestors 
of the Veneti in Italy. [Venetl] 

Heniochi (*HHoxoi), a people in Colchis, N, 
of the Phasis, notorious as pirates. 

Heima, [Mm a.] 

(%fmrria)., 1, (^U^pmerne'Ss)^ a 

^ N»>W» of the island of Lemnos* 
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('}itl>aLa'riBi}s a demiis in Attica, belong- & 

inff to the tribe Acamantis. 

Hepliaestxades Insulae. [Aeoliae.] ^ 

Hepbaestion CHfata-riccv), 1. Sonof Atnjn- in 
tor, a Macedonian of Pella, celebrated as the II 
friend of Alexander the Great, with whom he A 
had been brought up. Alexander called Hephaes- 0 
tion his own private friend, but Craterus the aj 
friend of the king. Hephaestion accompanied hi 
Alexander to Asia, and was employed hj the kmg rJ 
in many important commands. He died at AcOa- Cc 
tana, after an illness of only 7 days, b. c. p< 
Alexander’s grief for his loss was passionate and 

violent. A general monming was ordered through- t 

out the empire, and a funeral pile and monument ai 
erected to him at Babylon, at a cost of 10,000 ta- c. 

lents. — 2. A Greek grammarian, who instructed ^ 

the emperor Verus in Greek, and accordingly lived 
about Id. 150. He was perhaps the author of a a 
Manual o?i Metres (^^'yx^ipiBtov ^epl fi€rpo>y) i 
which has come down to us under the name ot i 
Hephaestion. This work is a tolerably complete l 
manual of Greek metres, and forms the basis oi all s 
onr knowledge on that subject. Edited by Gais- C 

ford, Oxon. 1810. •. w •» - -u 

Hephaestus fH<pat(rTos), called Vulcauus by o 
the Bomans, the god of fire. He was, according r 
to Homer, the son of Zeus and Hera. Later r 
traditions state that he had no father, and that t 
Hera gave birth to him independent of Zeus, as i 
she ms jealous of Zeus having given hirth to 
Athena independent of her. He was born lame 
and weak, and was in consequence so much dis- 
liked by his mother, that she threw him down i 
from Olympus. The marine divinities, Thetis and c 
Eurvmome, received him, and he dwelt with them < 
for 9 years in a grotto, beneath Oceanus, making 
for them a variety of ornaments. He afterwards | 
returned to Olympus, though we are not told through ■ 
what means, and he appears in 
great artist of the gods of Olympus. Al&ough he 
had been cruelly treated by his mother, he always 
showed her respect and kindness ; and on one 
occasion took her part, when she was quarrelling 
with Zeus, which so much enraged the father ot 
the gods, that he seized Hephaestus by the leg, and 
hurled him down from heaven. Hephaestus _was 
a whole day falling, hut in the evening he alighted 
in the island of Lemnos, where he was kmdly re- 
ceived by the Sintians. Later writem aescribe_ his 
lameness as the consequence of this fall, while 
Homer makes him lame from his birth. He again 
returned to Olympus, and subsequently a^d the 
part of mediator between his parents. ^ On that 
occasion he offered a cup of nectar to his mother 
and the other gods, who burst out^ into immo- 
derate laughter on seeing him busily hobbling 
from one god to another. — Hephaestus appears 
to have been originally the god of fire simply ; 
hut as fire is indispensable in working metals, he 
was afterwards regarded as an artist. His palace 
in Olympus was imperishable and shining like 
stars. It contained his workshop, with the anvil 
and 20 bellows, which worked spontaneously at 
his bidding. It was there that he made all his 
beautiful and marvellous works, b^oth for gods and 
men. The ancient poets abound in descriptions of 
exquisite workmanship which had been manufac- 
tured by the god. All the palaces in Olympus 
were his workmanship. He made the armour of 
Achilles ; the fatal necklace of Harmonia ; the 
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fire-breathing bulls of Aeetes, king of Colchis, 

&c In later accounts, the Cyclops are lus work- 
men and servants, and his workshop is no longer 
in Olympus, but in some volcanic island. In the 
Iliad the wife of Hephaestus is Charis : in Hesiod 
Aglaia, the youngest of the Charites ; but m the 
Odyssey, as well as in later accounts, Aphrodite 
appears as his wife. Aphrodite proved faithless to 
her husband, and was in love with Ares ; but 
Helios disclosed their amours to Hephaestus, who 
caught the guilty pair in an invisible net, and ex- 
posed them to the laughter of the assembled gods. 

— The favourite abode of Hephaestus on earth was 
the island of Lemnos ; but other volcanic islands 
also, such as Lipara, Hiera, Imbros, and b icily, are 
called his abodes or workshops. — Hephaestus, like 
Athena, gave skill to mortal artists, and, conjointly 
with her, he was believed to have taught men the 
arts which embellish and adorn life. Hence at 
Athens they had temples and festivals m common. 
The epithets and surnames, by which Hephaestus 
is designated by the poets, generally allude toms 
skill in the plastic arts or to his lameness, liie 
Greeks frequently placed small dwarf-like statues 
of the god near the hearth. During the best period 
of Grecian art, he was represented as a vigorous 
man with a beard, and is characterised by his ham- 
mer or some other instrument, his oval cap, and 
the chiton, which leaves the right shoulder and iirm 
uncovered. — The Roman Vulcauus was an old 
Italian divinity. [VuLCANUS.] 

Heptanomis. [Aegyptus.] ^ „ 

Hera ("Hpa or''Hpv), called luno by the Ro- 
mans. The Greek Hera, that is, jlfistress^ was a 
daughter of Cronos and Rhea, and sister and wife 
of Zens. Some call her the eldest daughter of 
■ Cronos, but others give this title to Hestia. Ac- 
! cording to Homer she was brought up by Oceanus 
L and Tethys, and afterwards became tbe wile ot 

5 Zeus, without the knowledge of her parents. Xhis , 

> simple account is variously modified in other tra- 
j ditions. Being a daughter of Cronos, she, like his 

> other children, was swallowed by her lather, but 
r afterwards released ; and, according to an Arcadian 
f tradition, she was brought up by Temenus, the son 
i of Pelasgus. The Argives, on the other hand, re- 
s lated.that she had been brought up by Euboea, 
i Prosvmna, and Acraca, the 3 daughters of the river 
!- Asterion. Several parts of Greece claimed the 
is honour of being her birthplace, and more^ espe- 
e cially Argos and Samos, which were the principal 
n seats of her worship. Her marriage with Zeus 
le offered ample scope for poetical invention, and se- 
at veral places in Greece also claimed the honour or 
3r having been the scene of the marriage, such as 
0 - Euboea, Samos, Cnossus in Crete, and Mount 
lo- Thornax, in the S. of Argolis. Her marriage, 
5 called the Sacred Marriage (tephs yapLos), was 
r • represented in many places where she was wor- 
le shipped. At her nuptials all the gods honoured 
ce her with presents, and Ge presented to €er a 
se tree with golden apples, which was watched by 
ril the Hesperides, at the foot of the Hyperborean 
at Atlas. — In the Iliad Hera is treated by tlie 
lis Olympian gods with the same reverence as her 
id husband. Zeus himself listens to her counsels, and 
of communicates his secrets to her. She is, notwith- 
LC- standing, far inferior to him in power, md must 
us obey him unconditionally. She is not, like Zeus, 
of the queen of gods and men, but simply the wire ot 
he the supreme god. The idea of her being the queen 
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of heaven, with regal wealtli and power, is of much 
later date. Her character, as described by Homer, 
is not of a very amiable kind ; and her jealousy, 
obstinacy, and quarrelsome disposition, sometimes 
make her husband tremble. Hence arise frequent 
disputes between Hera and Zeus ; and on one oc- 
casion Hera, in conjunction mth Poseidon and 
Athena, contemplated putting Zeus into chains. 
Zeus, in such cases, not only threatens, but beats 
her. Once he even hung her up in the clouds, 
with her hands chained, and with two anvils sus- 
pended from her feet ; and on another occasion, 
when Hephaestus attempted to help her, Zeus 
hurled him doum from Ohnnpiis. — By Zeus she 
was the mother of Arcs, Plebe, and Hephaestus. — 
liera was, properly speaking, the only rea% married 
goddess among the Olmpians, for the marriage of 
Aphrodite with Hephaestus can scarcely he taken 
into consideration. Hence, she is the goddess of 
marriage and of the birth of children. Several 
epithets and surnames, such as EfAsidma, 

Zvyia^ TeAtfa, &c., contain allusions to this cha- 
racter of the goddess, and the Ilithyiae are de- 
scribed as her daughters. — She is represented in 
the Iliad riding in a chariot drawn by 2 horses, in 
the harnessing and unharnessing of which she is 
assisted by Hebe and the Horae. Owing to the 
judgment of Paris [Paris], she v.’as hostile to the 
Trojans, and in the Trojan war she accordingly 
sided with the Greeks. She persecuted all the 
children of Zeus by mortal inotliers, and hence 
appears as the enemy of Dionysus, Hercules, and 
others. In the Argonautic expedition she assisted 
Jason. It is impossible here to enumerate all the 
events of mj'thical story in which Hera acts a part ; 
and the reader must refer to the particular deities 
or heroes with whose story she is connedled, • — ; 
Hera %vas worshipped in many parts of Greece, hut 
more especially at Argos, in the neighbourhood of 
which she had a splendid temple, on the road to 
Mycenae. Her great festi\'al at Argos is described 
in the Diet of A7it art. Hcraea. She also had a 
splendid temple in Samos. — The ancients gave 
several interpretations respecting the real s'gnih- 
cance of Hera ; hut we must in all prohabilit}' re- 
gard her as the great goddess of nature, who was 
worshipped every where from the earliest times. 
The worship of the Roman Juno is spoken of in 
a separate article. [Juno.] Hera was usually re- 
presented as a majestic -woman of mature age, with 
a beautiful foreliead, large and widely opened eyes, 
and with a grave expression commanding reverence. 
Pier hair was adorned with a crown or a diadem. ■ 
A veil frequently hangs down the back of her head, , 
to characterise her as the bride of Zeus, and the ' 
diadem, veil, sceptre, and peacock, are her ordinary i 
attributes. i 

Heraclea (‘Hpd/rAeza : ^HpafcAeci^Trjs : Hera- ; 
cledtes). I. In Europe, 1. H., in Lucania, on ■ 
the river Siris, founded by the Tarentines. During 
the independency of the Greek states in the S. of , 
Italy, congresses were held in this town mider the 
presidency of the Tarentines. It sunk into insig- 
nilicaiice under the Romans. — 2, In Acamania on ' 
the Anihracian gulf. — 3. In Pisatis Elis, in ruins 
in the time of Strabo. —4. The later name of Pe- 
rintbus in Thmce. [Perinthus.] — 5. H. Cac- 
cabaria Porbaria, in Gallia Narbonensis on the , 
coast, a sea-port of the Massilians. «— 6. HL Lyn- 
cestis (Ay7/c57crTis), also called Pelagonia {BitogUa 
or Biidia% in Macedonia, on the Via Egimti%,W. , 
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of the Erigon, the capital of one of the 4 districts 
into which Macedonia was divided by the Romans. 
■—•T. H. Minoa : nr, Torre di Capo 

Bianco Ru.), on the S. coast of Sicily, at the 
mouth of the river Plalycus, between Agrigentiim. 
and Selinus. According to tradition it was founded, 
by Minos, -when he pui'sued Daedalus to Sicily, 
and it may have been an ancient colony of the 
Cretans. V? e know, however, that it was after- 
wards colonised by the inhabitants of Selinns, and 
that its original name was Minoa, which it con- 
tinued to hear till about b. c. 500, when the town 
was talven by the Lacedaemonians under Euryleon, 
who changed its name into that of Beracka ; hut 
it continued to bear its ancient appellation as a 
surname to distinguish it from other places of the 
same name. It fell at an early period into the 
hands of the Carthaginians, and remained in their 
power till the conquest of Siciij' by the Romans, 
who planted a colony there. — 8. H. Siutica 
in Macedonia, a town of the Sinti, on 
the left hank of the Str^'inon, foimded by Am}'Ti- 
tas, brother of Philip. 9. H, Trachimae, in 
Thessaly. See Trachis.— -II. In Asia. 1. H. Pon- 
tica ('H, 7) Uoyrim), or IIoVtov, or eV Uoyrep ; i/b- 
raili or Eregli), a city on the S. shore of the Pontus 
Euxinus, on the coast of Bithynia, in the territory 
of the Mariandyni, was situated 20 stadia N, of the 
river Lycus, upon a little river called Acheron or 
Soonautes, and near the base of a peninsula called 
Acherusia, and had a fine harbour. It was founded 
about B. c- 550^ by colonists from Megara and from 
Tanagra in Boeotia (not, as Strabo says, from Mi- 
letus)., After various political struggles, it settled 
down under a monarchical form of government. 
It reached the height of its prosperity in the reign 
of Darius Codomannus, when it had an extensive 
commerce, and a territory reaching from the Par- 
theniiis to the Sangarius. It began to decline in 
consequence of the rise of the kingdom of Bithynia 
and the foundation of Hicomedia, and the invasion 
of Asia Minor by the Gauls ; and its ruin was 
completed in the jMithridatic war, when the city 
■was taken and plundered, and partly destroyed, by 
the Romans under Cotta. It was the native city 
of Heraclides Ponticus, and perhaps of the 
painter Zeuxis. —2. H. ad Xatmum (*H. Adr- 
pov, or utto Adrpta : Ru. near the LaJee o/Baffi), 
a town of Ionia, S.E. of Miletus, at the foot of Mt. 
Latmus and upon the Sinus Latraicus ; formerly 
called Latnnis. Near it was a cave, with the 
tomb of Eiidyniion. — There was another city of 
the same name in Caria, one in Lydia, 2 in Syria, 
one in Media, and one in India, none of which 
require special notice here, 

Heracleopolis (‘Hpa/fAeoi^TroAts). 1. Parva (ij 
/it/cpd), also called Sethxon, a city of Lower Egypt, 
in the Nomos Sethroites, 22 Roman miles W. of 
Pelusiiim.— « 2. Magna (i? also t? dj/o?), 

the capital of the fertile Nomos Heracleopolites or 
Heracleotes, in the Heptanoniis, or Middle Egypt ; 
a chief seat of the worship of the ichnemnon. 

H§racleum (‘HpafcAeiov), the name of several 
promontories and towns, of which none require 
special notice except : 1. A town in Macedonia at 
the mouth of the Apilas, near the frontiers of Thes- 
saly. —2. The harbour of Cnossus in Crete. 8. A 
town on the coast of tlie Delta of Egypt, a little 
W. of Canopus ; from which the Canopic mouth 
of the Nile was often called also the Heracleotic 
mouth, — 4. A place near Gindarus in the Syrian 
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province of Cyrrhestlce, where Ventidius, the legate 
of M. Antony, gained his great’ victory over the 
Pa'thians imder Paconis, in b. c. 38. 

Heracliaaas (*Upaic\€tav6s), one of the officers 
of Ilonorius, put Stilicho to death (a. B. 408), and 
received, as the reward of that services the govern- 
ment of Africa. He rendered good service to Ho- 
norius during the invasion of Italy by AJaric, and 
the usurpation of Attains. In 413 he revolted 
against Honorius, and invaded Italy ; hut his en- 
terprize failed, and on his return to Africa he was 
put to death at Carthage. 

Heraclidae (‘HpafcXeTSai), the descendants of 
Hercules, who, in conjunction with the Dorians, 
conq^uered Peloponnesus. It had been the will of 
Zeus, so ran the legend, that Hercules should rule 
over the countrj^ of the Perseids, at Mycenae and 
Tiryiia. But, through Hera’s cunning, Eurystheus 
had" been put into the place of Hercules, who had 
become the servant of the former. After the death 
of Hercules, his claims devolved upon his sons and 
descendants. At the time of his death, Hyllus, 
the eldest of his 4 sons hy Deianira, was residing 
■with his brothers at the court of Ceyx at Trachis. 
As Eurystheus demanded their surrender, and 
Ceyx was imahle to protect them, they fled to 
various parts of Greece, until they were received 
as suppliants at xlthens, at the altar of Eleos 
(Merc?/), According to the Heraclidae of Euripides, 
the sons of Hercules were first staying at Argos, 
■thence went to Trachis in Thessaly, and at length 
came to Athens. Demophon, the son of Theseus, 
received them, and they settled in the Attic tetra- 
poiis. Eurystheus, to whom the Athenians refused 
to surrender the fugitives, now inarched against 
the Athenians with a large army, but was defeated 
by the Athenians under lolaus, Theseus, and 
Hyllus, and was slain with hk sons. The battle ' 
itself was celebrated in Attic story as the battle of 
the Seironian rock, on the coast of the Saronic gulf, 
though Pindar places it in the neighbourhood of 
Thebes. After the battle, the Heraclidae entered 
Peloponnesus, and maintained themselves there for 
one year. This was their 1st invasion of Pelo- 
ponnesus. But a plague, which spread over the 
whole peninsula, compelled them to return to Attica, 
where, for a time, they again settled in the Attic 
tetrapoHa, From thence they proceeded to Aegi- 
mias,, king of the Dorians, whom Hercules had 
assisted in his war against the Lapithae, and who 
had promised to preserve a 3rd of his territory for 
the children of Hercules. [Aegimius.) The Hera- 
clidae were hospimbly received by Aegimius, and 
Hyllus was adopted by the latter. After remain- 
ing in Doris 3 years, Hyllus, with a band of Do- 
rians, undertook an expedition against Atreus, who 
had married a daughter of Eurystheus, and had 
become king of Mycenae and Tiryns, Hyllus 
marched across the Corinthian isthmus, and first 
met Echemus of Tegea, who fought for the Pelo- 
pidae, the principal opponents of the Heraclidae. 
Ply Hus fell in single combat with Echemus, and, 
according to an agreement which had been made 
before the battle, the Heraclidae were not to make 
any further attempt upon Peloponnesus for the next 
50 years.^ Thus ended thoir 2nd invasion. They 
now retired to Tricorythus, ivhere they were 
allowed by the Athenians to take up their abode. 
During the period which followed (10 years after 
the death of Hyllus), the Trojan war took place ; 
and 30 years after the Trojan war Cleodaeus, son 
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of Hyllus, again invaded Peloponnesus, which was 
the 3rd invasion. About 20 years later Aristoma- 
chus, the son of Cleodaeus, undertook the 4th ex- 
pedition ; but both heroes fell. Not quite 30 years 
after Aristomachus (that is, about 80 years after 
the destruction of Troy), the Heraclidae prepared 
for their 5th and final athick. Temenus, Cres- 
phontes, and Aristodemus, the sons of Aristoma- 
chus, upon the advice of an oracle, built a fleet on 
the Corinthian gulf ; but this fleet^w'as destroyed, 
because Hippotes, one of the Heraclidae, had killed 
Carnus, an Acarnanian soothsaj’-er ; and Aristode- 
I mils was killed by a flash of lightning. An oracle 
now ordered them to take a 3-eyed man for their 
commander. He was found in the person of Oxjdus, 
the son of Andraemon, an AetoHan, but descended 
i from a family in Elis. The expedition now suc- 
cessfully sailed from Naupactus towards Rhium in 
Peloponnesus. Oxylns, keeping the invaders away 
from Elis, led them through Arcadia. The Hera- 
clidae and Dorians conquered Tisamenus, the son 
of Orestes, who ruled over Argos, Mycenae, and 
Sparta. After this they became masters of the 
greater part of Peloponnesus, and then distributed 
by lot the newly acquired possessions, Temenus 
obtained Argos ; Procles and Eurystheus, the twin 
sons of Aristodemus, Lacedaemon ; and Gresphontes, 
Messenia. — Such are the traditions about the He- 
mclidae and their conquest of Peloponnesus. They 
are not purely mythical, but contain a genuine 
historiciil suljstance, notwithstanding the various 
contradictions in the accounts. They represent the 
conquest of the Achaean population by Dorian in- 
vaders, who henceforward appear as the ruling race 
in the Peloponnesus. The conquered Achaeans be- 
came partly the slaves and pjmtly the subjects of 
the Dorians. (See Diet of Ant art. PerioccL) 
Heraclides (‘Hpa/cAeiSTjj). 1. A Syracusan, son 
of Lysimachus, one of the generals when Syracuse 
was attacked by the Athenians, b. c. 415, —2. A 
Syracusan, who held the chief command of the 
mercenary forces under the younger Dionysius, 
Being suspected by Dionysius, he fled from Syra- 
cuse, and afterwards took part 'with Dion in ex- 
pelling Dionysius from Syracuse. After the ex- 
pulsion of the tyrant, a powerful party at Syracuse 
looked up to Heraclides as their leader, in conse- 
quence of which Dion caused him to be assassi- 
nated, 354. — 3. Son of Agatbocles, accompanied 
his father to Africa, where he was put to death by 
the soldiers, when they were deserted by Agatho- 
cles, 307.— “4. Of Tarentum, one of the chief 
counsellors of Philip V. king of Macedonia. — 5. Of 
Byzantium, sent as ambassador b.r Antiochus the 
Great to the 2 Scipios, 190. — 6. One of the 3 
ambassadors sent by Antiochus Epiphanes to the 
Romans, 169. Heraclides was banished by De- 
metrius Sotcr, the successor of Antiochus (162), 
and in revenge gave his support to the imposture 
of Alexander Balas. — 7. Surnamed Pouticns, be- 
cause he was born at Heraclea in Pontus. He was 
a person of considerable wealth, and migrated to 
Athens, where he became a pupil of Plato. ■ He 
paid attention also to the Pythagorean system, and 
afterwards attended the instructions of Speusippns, 
and finally of Aristotle. He wrote a great number 
of works upon philosophy, mathematics, musk, his- 
toiy, politics, grammar, and poetry ; but almost all 
these works are lost. There has come do\vn to us 
a small work, under the name of Heraclides, en- 
titled irepl HoAiTeicSv, of which the best editions 
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are "by Koler, Halle, 1804, and by Goraes, in his 
edition of Aelian, Paris, 1805. Another extant 
ivork, ’AAKriyopiai 'O/Avjpt/cat, which also bears the 
name of Heraclides, was certainly not written by 
him. Diogenes Daertins, in his life of Heraclides, 
says that Heraclides made tragedies, and put i 
the name of Thespis to them.” This sentence has 
given occasion to a learned disquisition by Bentley 
p. 289), to prove that the fragments at- 
tributed to Thespis are really cited from these 
counterfeit tragedies of Heraclides. . Some childish 
stories are told about Heraclides^ keeping a pet 
serpent, and ordering one of his friends to conceal 
his body after his death, and place the serpent on 
the bed, that it might be supposed that he had 
been taken to the company of the gods. It is also 
said that he killed a man who had usurped the 
tyranny in Heraclea, and there are other traditions 
about him scarcely worth relating. — 8. An his- 
torian, who lived in the reign of Ptolemy Philo- 
pator (222 — 205), and wrote several works, quoted 
by the grammarians. — 9. A physician of Taren- 
tuin, lived in the 3rd or 2nd century B. c., and 
wrote some works on Materia Medica, and a com- 
mentary on all the works in the Hippocratic Col- 
lection."*— 10. A physician of Endhrae in Ionia, 
was a pupil of Chrysermus, and a contemporaiy^ of 
Strabo in the 1st century b. c. 

Heraclitus {'UpdKXeiTos.) 1. Of Ephesus, a 
philosopher generally considered as belonging to 
the Ionian school, though he differed from their 
principles in many respects. In his youth he tra- 
%'elled extensively, and after his return to Ephesus 
the chief magistracy was offered him, which, how- 
ever, he transferred to his brother. He appears 
afterwards to have become a complete recluse, re- 
jecting even the kindnesses offered by Darius, and 
at last retreating to the mountains, where he lived 
on pot-herbs ; but, after some time, he was com- 
pelled by the sickness consequent on such meagre 
diet to return to Ephesus, where he died. He died 
at the age of 60, and flourished about b. c. 513. — 
Heraclitus WTote a work (Trepl ^ucrews), 

which contained his philosophical views. From 
the obscurity of his style, he gained the title of the 
Obscure (crmorHuos). He considered fire to be the 
primary fonn of all matter; but by fire he meant 
only to describe a clear light fluid, “ self-kindled 
and self-extinguished,” and therefore not differing 
materially from the air of Anaximenes. — 2. An 
Academic philosopher of Tyre, a friend of Antio- 
chus, and a pupil of Clitomaclnis and Philo. — 3. 
The reputed author of a work, Hepl ’ATnVrct?:/, pub- 
lished by Westermann, in his M^ihoifrapM, Bruns- 
vig. 1843. 

Heraea ("Hpata: ^Hpaietis: nr. SL Joannes, 
Eu.), a town in Arcadia, on the right bank of the 
Alpheiis, near the borders of Elis, Its territory 
was called Heraeatds (‘HpaiSrir). 

Heraei Montes {rh "Hpata op-ij ; Monti &>ri\ 
a range of mountains in Sicily, running from the 
centre of the island S.E., and ending in the pro- 
montory Pachyniim. 

Heraeum. [Argos, p. 77, a.J 
Herbessns. [Erbessus.] 

Herbita ('Ei.€iTa : 'Epitratos, Herbitensis), a 
town in Sicily, N, of Agyrium, in the mountains, 
was a powerful place in early times under the ty- 
rant Arcbonides, but afterwards declined in im- 
portance. 

Herculaueiuii, a town in Samnium, conquered 
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by the consul Carvilius, b. c. 293 (Liv. x. 45), 
must not be confounded with the more celebrated 
town of this name mentioned below. 

Hercolaneum, HerenlanSum, HercnlaaTim, 
Herculense Oppidum, Herculea Drbs (‘HpcL 
Kkemv), an ancient city in Campania, near the 
coast, between Neapolis and Pompeii, was ori- 
ginally founded by the Oscans, ^vas next in the 
possession of the Tyrrhenians, and subsequently 
was chiefly inhabited by Greeks, who appear to 
have settled m the place from other cities of 
Magna Graecia, and to have given it its name. It 
was taken by the Pi.omans in the Social war (b. c. 
89, 88), and was colonised by them. In a. x>. 63 
a great part of it was destroyed by an earthquake ; 
and in 79 it was overwhelmed, along with Pom- 
peii and Stabiae, by the great eruption of Mt. Ve- 
suvius, It was buried under showers of ashes and 
streams of lava, from 70 to 100 feet under the 
present surface of the ground. On its site stand 
the modem Poriici and part of the village of Re- 
sma: the Italian name of Ercolayio docs not iiidi- 
cate any modem place, but only the part of Her- 
culaneum that has been disinterred. The ancient 
city was accidentally discovered by the sinking of * 
a well in 1720, since which time the excavations 
have been carried on at different periods ; and 
many works of art have been discovered, which 
are deposited in the Royal Museum at Portici. It 
has been found necessary to fill up again the exca- 
vations which were made, in order to render Por- 
tici and Resina secure, and therefore very little of 
the ancient city is to be seen. The buildings that 
have been discovered arc a theatre capable of ac- 
commodating about 3 0,000 spectators, the remains 
of 2 temples, a large building, commonly designated 
as Afarum chile, 228 feet long and 1 32 broad, and 
some private houses, the walls of which were 
adorned with paintings, many of which, when dis- 
covered, were in a state of admirable preservation. 
There have been also found at Herculaneum many 
MSS., written on rolls of papyrus ; but the diffi- 
culty of unrollingand deciphering them was very 
great ; and the few which have been deciphered 
are of little 'value, consisting of a treatise of Philo- 
demus on music, and fragments of unimportant 
works on philosophy^ 

Hercules ('HpaxAi?v), the most celebrated, of all 
the heroes of antiquity. His exploits -were cele- 
brated not only in all the countries round the 
Meditenanean, but even in the most distant lands 
of the ancient w’orid. I. Greek Legends. The 
Greek traditions about Hercules appear in their 
national purity down to the time of Herodotus. 
But the poets of the time of Herodotus and of the 
subsequent periods introduced considerable alter- 
ations, which were probably derived from the East 
or Egypt, for every nation posses^s some tradi- 
tions respecting heroes of superhuman strength 
and power. 3!!7ow while in the earliest Greek 
legends Hercules is a purely human hero, a con- 
queror of men and cities, he afterwards appears 
as the subduer of monstrous animals, and is con- 
nected in a variety of ways with astronomical 
phaenomena. According to Homer, Hercules was 
the son of Zeus by Alcmene of Thebes in Boeotia. 
His stepfather was Amphitryon. Amphitryon was 
the son of Alcaeus, the son of Perseus ; and Alc- 
mene was a grand-daughter of Perseus, Hence 
Hercules belonged to the family of Perseus. Zeus 
visited Alcmene in the form of Amphitryon, while 
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tlie latter was absent warring against tbe Tapbians; 
and he, pretending to be her husband^ became by 
her the father of Hercules. [Fbr details, see Atc- 
MUXE, Amphitrton.] Oil the day on which 
Hercules was to be born, Zeus boasted of his be- 
coming the father of a hero who was to rule over 
the race of Perseus. Hera prevailed upon him to 
swear that the descendant of Perseus born that 
day should he the ruler. Thereupon she hastened 
to Argos, and there caused the wife of Sthenelus 
to give birth to Eurystheus ; whereas, by keeping 
away the Ilithyiae, she delayed the birth of 
Hercules, and thus robbed him of the empire 
which Zeus had destined for him. Zeus was en- 
raged at the imposition practised upon him, but 
could not violate his oath. Alcmene brought into 
the world 2 boys, Hercules, the son of Zeus, and 
Iphicles, the son of Araphitiyon, who tvas one night 
younger than Hercules. Nearly all the stories 
about the childhood and youth of Hercules, down 
to the time when he entered the service of Eury- 
stheiis, seem to he inventions of a later age. At 
least in Homer and Hesiod we are only told that 
he grew strong in body and mind, that confiding 
. in his own powers he defied even the immortal 
gods, and wounded Hera and Ares, and that under 
the protection of Zeus and Athena he escaped the 
dangers which Hera prepared for him. To these 
simple accounts, various particulars are added in 
later writers. As he lay in his cradle, Hera sent 
2 serpents to destroy him, hut the infant hero 
strangled them with his own hands. As he grew 
up, he was instructed by Amphitryon in driving a 
chariot, by Autolycus in wrestling, by Eurytus in 
archcry, by Castor in fighting with heavy armour, 
and by Linus in singing and playing the lyre, 
Linus “was killed by his pupil with the lyre, because 
he had censured him; and Amphitryon, to prevent 
similar occurrences, sent him to feed his cattle. In 
this manner he spent his life till his 18th year. 
His first great adventure happened while he was 
still watching the oxen of his father. A huge lion, 
which haunted Mt Cithaeron, made great havoc 
among the flocks of Amphitryon and Thespius (or 
Thestius), king of Thespiae. Hercules promised 
to deliver the country of the monster ; and Thespius, 
who had SO daughters, rewarded Hercules by 
making him his gtiest so long as the chase lasted, 
and by giving up his daughters to him, each for one 
night, Hercules slew the Hon, and henceforth 
■n-’ore its skin as his ordinary garment, and its 
mouth and head as his helmet. Others related that 
the lion’s skin of Hercules was taken from the 
Nemean lion. On his return to Thebes, he met 
the envoys of king Erginus of Orchomenos, who 
■were going to fetch the annUi-ii tribute of 100 
oxen, which they had compelled the Thebans to 
pay. Hercules cut off the noses and ears of the 
envoys, and thus sent them back to Erginus. The 
latter thereupon marched against Thebes; hut 
Hercules defeated and killed Erginus, and com- 
pelled the Orchomenians to pay double the tribute 
which they had formerly received from the Thebans. 
In this battle against Erginus Hercules lost his 
father Amphitryon, though the tmgedians make 
him survive the campaign. Creon rewarded Her- 
cules with the hand of his daughter, Megfira, by 
whom he became the father of several children. 
The gods, on the other hand, made him presents 
of arms: Hermes gave him a sword, Apollo a bow 
and arrows, Hephaestus a golden coat of mail, and 
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Athena a pcplus. He cut for himself a club in 
the neighbourhood of Neinea, -while, according to 
others, the club was of brass, and the gift of He- 
phaestus. Soon afterwards Hercules was driven 
mad by Hera, and in this state he killed his own 
children by Megara and 2 of Iphicles. In his grief 
he sentenced himself to exile, and wmnt to Thespius, 
who purified him. Other traditions place this mad- 
ness at a later time, and relate the circumstances 
differently. He then consulted the oracle of Delphi 
as to where he should settle. The Pythia first 
called him by the name of Hercules — for hitherto 
his name had been Alcides or Alcaeus, — and or- 
dered him to live at Tiryns, and to serve Eurystheus 
for the space of 12 years, after which he should 
become immortal. Hercules accordingly went to 
Tiryns, and did as he was bid by Eurystheus. — 
The accounts of the 12 labours which Hercules 
performed at the bidding of Eurystheus, are found 
only in the later writers. The only one of the 12 
labours mentioned by Homer is his descent into 
the lower world to carry off Cerberus. We also 
find in Homer the fight of Hercules -with a sea- 
monster; his expedition to Troy, to fetch the horses 
which Laomedon had refused him ; and his war 
against the Pylians, when he destroyed the whole 
family of their king Helens, with the exception of 
Nestor. Hesiod mentions several of the feats of 
Hercules distinctly, hut knows nothing of their 
number 12. The selection of these 12 from the 
great number of feats ascribed to Hercules is pro- 
bably the work of the Alexandrines. They are 
usually arranged in the following order. 1. The 
f^ghi with the Nemeaxi lio7i. The valley of Nemea, 
between Cleonae and Phlius, was inhabited by a 
monstrous lion, the offspring of Typhon and 
Echidna. Eurystheus ordered Hercules to bring 
him the skin of this monster. After using in vain 
his club and arrows against the lion, he strangled 
the animal with his own hands. He returned car- 
rying the dead Hon on his shoulders; but Eiir^'-stheus 
was so frightened at the gigantic strength of the 
hero, that he ordered him in future to deliver the 
account of Ms exploits outside the town.— 2. F{aU 
against the Lei'man hydra. This monster, like the 
lion, was the offspring of Typhon and Echidna, 
and was brought up by Hera. It ravaged the 
country of Lernae near Argos, and dwelt in a 
sw«amp near the well of Amymone. It had .9 heads, 
of which the middle one was immortal. Hercules 
struck off its heads with his chib ; hut in the place 
of the head he cut off, 2 new ones grew forth each 
time. A gigantic crab also came to the assistance of 
the hydra, and wounded Hercules. However, -with 
the assistance of his faithful servant lolaiis, lie 
burned away the heads of the hydra, and buried the 
ninth or immortal one under a huge rock. Having 
thus conquered the monster, he poisoned his arrows 
with its bile, whence the wounds inflicted by them 
became incurable. Eurystheus declared the victory 
unlawful, as Hercules had won it with the aid of 
lolaus. — 3. Capture of the Arcadian stag. This 
animal had golden antlers and hraxen feet. It had 
been dedicated to Artemis by the nymph Taygete, 
because the goddess had saved her from the pursuit 
of Zeus. Hercules was ordered to bring the animal 
alive to Mycenae- He pursued it in vain for a 
whole year : at length he wounded it with an arrow, 
caught it, and carried it away on his shoulders. 
While in Arcadia, he was met by Artemis, "who 
was angry with him for having outraged the animal 




V. Hercules cloaijing the Stables of Augeas. 
(From a Relief at Eome.) 
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See pp. 308 — 310. * 


I. Hercules and Nemean Lion. 
(From a Roman Lamp.) 


II. Hercules and Hydra, 
(From a Marble at Naples.) 


HI, Hercules anti Areadiaii Stag. 
(From a Statue at Naples.) 


IV, HercAiies and Boar, with Eurystheus. 
(Prom a Marble at Naples.} 


VL Iferctiles and the Stymphalian Birds. 

(From a Gem at Florence.) _ 
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XI. Hercules and the Hespeiides. 
(From a Bas-relief at Roine.) 


XII. Hercules and Cerberus. 
(Millin, Tombeaux de Oaiiosa.) 
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sacrndtoher; but be succeeded in sootbing Eer 
an 2 ror,arid carried his prcj* to Mycenae. According 
to "some statements, he killed the stag. — 4. De- 
stmction o/tlie Er^mantldcm boar. This animal, 
ithich Hercules was ordered to bring alive to Eu- 
rystheiis, had descended from mount Erymanthns 
into PsopHs. Hercules chased him through the 
deep snow, and having thus worn him out, 'he 
caught him in a net, and carried him to Mj^cenae. 
Other traditions place the hunt of the Erymanthian 
hoar in Thessaly, and some even in Phrygia. It 
must be observed that this and the subsequent 
labours of Hercules are connected with certain sub- 
ordinate labours, called Fctrerga (Ildpepya). The 
first of these parerga is the fight of Hercules with 
the Centaurs. In his pursuit of the boar he came to 
the centaur Phoius, who had received from Dio- 
nysus a cask of excellent wine. Hercules opened 
if, contrary to the v/ish of his host, and the delicious 
fragrance attracted the other centaurs, who besieged 
the grotto of Phoius. Hercules drove them away ; 
they fled to the house of Chiron ; and Hercules, 
eager in his pursuit, wounded Chiron, his old friend, 
with one of his poisoned arrows ; in consequence of 
which Chiron died. [Chiron.] Phoius likewise 
was wounded by one of the arrows, which by ac- 
cident fell on his foot and killed him. This fight 
with the centaurs gave rise to the establishment of 
mysteries, by which Demeter intended to purify 
the hero from the blood he had shed against his 
own will. — 5. Cleansing of the stables of Augeas. 
Eurystheus imposed upon Hercules the task of 
cleansing in one day the stalls of Augeas, king of 
Elis. Augeas had a herd of 3000 oxen, w'hose 
stalls had not been cleansed for 30 years. Hercules, 
without mentioning the command of Eurystheus, 
went to Augeas, and offered to cleanse his stalls in 
one day, if he would give him the 10th part of his 
cattle. Augeas agreed to the terms; and Hercules 
after taking Phyleiis, the son of Augeas, as his 
witness, led the rivers Alpheus and Peneus 
through the stalls, which were thus cleansed in a 
single day. But Augeas, w’ho learned that Hercules 
had undertaken the work by the command of Eu- 
rystheus, refused to give him the reward. His son 
Phyleus then bore witness against his father, who 
exiled him from Elis. Eurystheus however declared 
the exploit null and void, because Hercules liad 
stipulated with Augeas for a reward for performing 
it. At a later time Hercules invaded Elis, and 
killed Augeas and liis sons. After this he is said to 
liave founded the Olympic games, 6. Destruction 
of the Stgmphalian birds. These voracious birds 
had been brought up by Ares. They had brazen 
claws, wings, and beaks, used their feathers as 
arrows, and ate human flesh. They dwelt on a 
lake near Stymphalus in Arcadia, from which 
Plercules was ordered by Eurystheus to expel them. 
"When Hercules undertook the task, Athena pro- 
vided him with a brazen rattle, by the noise of 
which he startled the birds ; and, as they attempted 
to fly away, he killed them with his arrows. Ac- 
cording to some accounts, he only drove the birds 
away ; and they appeared again in the island of 
Aretias, where they were found by the Argonauts. 
— 7. Capture of the Cretan hull. According to some 
this bull was the one which had carried Europa 
across the sea. According to others, the bull had 
been sent out of the sea by Poseidon, that Minos 
might offer it in sacrifice. But Minos was so 
charmed with the beauty of the animal, that he 
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kept it, and sacrificed another in its stead. Poseidon 
punished Minos, by driving the bull mad, and 
causing it to commit great havoc in the island. 
Hercules was ordered by Eurystheus to catch the 
bull, and Minos willingly allowed him to do so. 
Hercules accomplished the task, and brought the 
bull home on his shoulders; but he then set the 
animal free again. The bull now roamed through 
Greece, and at last came to Marathon, where wc 
meet it again in the stories of Theseus.— « 8. Capture 
of ike 7 naTes of the Tkracum Diomedcs. This Dio- 
medes, king of the Bistones in Thrace, fed his 
horses with human flesh. Eurystheus ordered 
Hercules to bring these animals to Mycenae. With 
a few companions, he seized the animals, and con- 
ducted them to the sea coast. But here he was over- 
taken by the Bistones. During the fight lie entrusted 
the mares to his friend Abderus, who was devoured 
by them. Hercules defeated the Bistones, killed Dio- 
medes whose body he threw before the mares, built 
the town of Abdera in honour of his unfortunate 
friend, and then returned to Mycenae, with the mares 
which had become tame after eating the flesh of 
their master. The mares -were afterwards set free, 
and destroyed on Mt, Olympus by wild beasts? — 
9. Seizure of the girdle of ike queen of tire A^nazoiis. 
Hippolyte, the queen of the Amazons possessed a 
girdle, which she had received from Ares. Admete, 
the daughter of Eurystheus, wished to obtain this 
girdle; and Hercules was therefore sent to fetch it. 
He was accompanied by a number of volunteers, 
and after various adventures in Europe aud Asia, 
he at length reached the country of the Amazons. 
Hippolyte at first received him kindly, and pro- 
mised him her girdle ; hut Plera having ex- 
cited the Amazons against him, a contest ensued, 
in which Hercules killed their queen. He then 
took her girdle, and carried it with him. In this 
expedition Hercules killed the 2 sons of Boreas, 
Calais and Eetes; and he also begot 3 sons by- 
Echidna, in the country of the Hyperboreans. On 
his way home he landed in Troas, where he rescued 
Hesione from the monster sent against her by Posei- 
don ; in return for which service her father Laome- 
don promised him the horses he had received from 
Zeus as a compensation for Ganymedes. But, as 
Laomedon did not keep his word, Hercules on 
leaving threatened to make war against Troy. He 
landed in Thrace, wdiere he slew Sarpedon, and at 
length returned througli Macedonia to Pelopon- 
nesus. — 10. Capture of the oxen of Geryones in 
Erythia. Geryones, the monster with 3 bodies, 
lived in the fabulous island of Erythia (the red- 
dish), so called because it under the rays of 
the setting sun in the W. This island was ori- 
ginally placed off the const of Epirus, hut was 
afterwards identified either with Gades or the 
Balearic islands, and was at all times believed to 
be in the distant W. The oxen of Geryones were 
guarded by the giant Eurytion and the two-headed 
dog Orthrus-; and Hercules was commanded by 
Emystheus to fetch them. After traversing various 
countries, he reached at length the frontiers of 
Libj'a and Europe, where he erected 2 pillars 
(Caipe and Abyla) on the 2 sides of the straits of 
Gibraltar, which were hence called the pillars of 
Hercules, Being annoyed by the heat of the sun, 
Hercules shot at Helios, who so much admired his 
boldness, that he presented him i-vith a golden cup or 
boat, in which he sailed to Erythia. He there slew 
Eurytion and his dog, as well as Geryones, and sailed 
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■with his hooty to Tarfccssiis, where he returned the 
.rolden cup (boat) to Helios. On his way home he 
missed through Gaul, Italy, Illyncum and Thrace, 
and met with numerous adventures, which are 
variouslv embellished by the poets. Many attempts 
■were made to deprive him of the oxen, but he at 
leiuith brought them in safety to Eurj’stheus, who 
sacrinced them to Hera. These 10 labours were 
performed by Hercules in the space of 8 years and 
] month; but as Eurystheus declared 2 of them to 
have been performed unlawfully, he commanded 
liim to accomplish 2 more. 11* Fetching thegoldBii 
apples of the Hesperidcs. This was particularly 
difficult, since Hercules did not know where to find 
them. They were the apples which Hera had 
received at her wedding from Ge, and which she 
had entrusted to the keeping of the Hesperides 
and the dragon Ladon, on hit. Atlas, in the country 
of the Hjiierboreans. [For details see Hesper- 
ides.] After various adventures in Europe, xisia 
and Africa, Hercules at length arrived at Mt. Atlas. 
On the advice of Prometheus, he sent Atlas to 
fetch the apples, and in the meantime' bore the 
weight of heaven for him. Atlas returned with the 
apples, but refused to take the bui*denof heaven on 
his shoulders again. Hercules, however, contrived 
by a stratagem to get the apples, and hastened 
away. On his return Eurystheus made him a 
present of the apples; but Hercules dedicated them 
to Athena, who restored them to their former place. 
Some traditions add that Hercules killed the dragon 
Ladon. — 12. Brinqivq Cerhenis from ilie loicer 
tvorld. This was the most difficult of the 12 labours 
of Hercules. He descended into Hades, near Tae- 
narum in Laconia, accompanied by Hermes and 
Athena. He delivered Theseus and Ascalaphus 
from their tonnents. He obtained permission from 
Pluto to carry Cerberus to the upper world, pro- 
vided he could accomplish it without force of arms. 
Hercules succeeded in seizing the monster and car- 
rying it to the upper world ; and after he bad shown 
it to Eurystheus, he carried it back again to the 
lower world. Some traditions connect the descent 
of Hercules into the lower world with a contest 
with Hades, as we see even in the Iliad (V. 
and more particularly in the Akestis of Euripides 
(24,846).— Besides these 12 labours, Hercules per- 
formed several other feats without being commanded 
bv Eurystheus. These feats were called Far&rga 
by the ancients. Several of them were interwoven 
with the 12 labours and have been already de- 
scribed : those which had no connection with the 
12 labours are spoken of below. After Plercules 
had performed the 12 labours, he was released from 
the servitude of Eurystheus, and returned to Thebes. 
He there gave Me^ra in marriage to lolaus ; and 
he wished to gain in marriage for himself Pole, the 
daughter of Eurytus, king of Oechalia. Eurytus 
promised his daughter to the man who should con- 
quer him asui his sons in shooting with the bow. 
Hercules defeated them ; but Eurytus and his sons, 
■with the exception of Iphitus, refused to give lole 
to him, because he had murdered his own children. 
Soon afterwards the oxen of Eurytus were carried 
off, and it was suspected that Hercules was the 
offender. Iphitus again defended Plercules, and 
requested his assistance in searching, after the oxen, 
Hercules agreed; but when the 2 had arrived at 
Tiryns, Hercules, in a fit of madness, threw his 
friend down from the wall, and killed him, Hei- 
phobus of Amyclae purified Hercules from this 
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murder, hut he was, nevertheless, attacked by a 
severe illness. Plercules then repaired to Delphi 
to obtain a remedy, but the Pythia refused to an- 
swer his questions. A struggle ensued between 
Hercules and Apollo, and the combatants were not 
separated till Zeus sent a dash of lightning between 
them. The oracle now declared that he would be 
restored to health, if he would serve 3 years for 
wages, and surrender his earnings to Eurytus, as 
an atonement for the murder of Iphitus. There; upon 
he became a servant to Ompliale, queen of Lydia, 
and widow of Tmolus. Later -writers describe 
Hercules as living effeminately during his resi- 
dence with Ompliale : he span wool, it is said, 
and sometimes put on the garments of a woman, 
while Omphale wore his lion's skin. Accord- 
ing to other accounts he nevertheless performed 
several great feats during this time. He undertook 
an expedition to Colchis, which brought him into 
connection with the Argonauts ; he took part in the 
Calydonian hunt, and met Theseus on his landing 
from Troezene on the Corinthian isthmus. An ex- 
pedition to India, which was mentioned in some 
traditions, may likewise be inserted in this place. 
— When the time of his servitude had expired, he 
sailed against Troy, took the city, and killed Lao- 
medon, its king. On his return from Troy, a storm 
drove him on the island of Cos, where lie was at- 
tacked by the Meropes ; hut he defeated them and 
killed their king, Eiirypyliis. It was about this 
time that the gods sent for him in order to 
fight against the Gigants. [Gigantes]. — Soon 
after his return to Argos, he marched against 
Aiigeas, as has been related above. He then 
proceeded against Pylos, which he took, and killed 
Periclymeniis, a son of Neleus. He next advanced 
against Lacedaemon, to punish the sons of Hippo- 
coon, for having assisted Neleus and slain Oeonus, 
the son of Licymnius. He took Lacedaemon, and 
assigned the government of it to Tyndareus. On 
his return to Tegea, he became, by Auge, the father 
of Tclephus [Auge] ; and he then proceeded to 
Calydon, where he obtained Deiamra, the daughter 
of Oeneus, for his wife, after fighting with Achelous 
for her. [Deianiea; Achelous.] After Hercules 
had been married to Deianira nearly 3 years, he 
accidentally killed at a banquet in the house of 
Oeneus, the hoy Eunomus. In accordance with 
the law Hercules went into exile, taking with him 
his wife Deianira* On their road they came to the 
river Evenus, across which the centaur Ncssus 
carried travellers for a small sum of money. Her- 
cules himself forded the river, but gave Deianira 
to Nessus to carry across. Nessus attempted to 
outrage her: Hercules heard her screaming, and 
shot an arrow into the heart of Nessus. The dying 
centaur called out to Deianira to take his blood 
with her, as it was a sure means of preserving the 
love of her husband. He then conquered the 
Dry opes, and assisted Aegimius, king of the Dorians, 
against the Lapithae. [Aegimius.] After this he 
took up his abode at Trachis, whence ho marched 
against Eurytus of Oocha];a, He took Oechalia, 
killed Eurytus and his sons, and carried off his 
daughter lole as a prisoner. On his return home 
he lauded at Cenaeura, a promontory of Euboea, 
erected an altar to Zeus, and sent his companion, 
Lichas, to Trachisj in order to fetch him a white 
garment, which he intended to use during the 
sacrifice. Deianira, afraid lest lole should supplant 
her in the affections of her husband, steeped the 
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•white garment he had demanded in the blood of 
Nessus. This blood had been poisoned by the 
arrow ivith which Hercules had shot Hessns ; 
and accordingly as soon as the garment become 
warm on the body of Hercules, the poison pene- 
trated into all his limbs, and caused him the 
most excruciating agoin-. He seized Lichas by 
his feet, and threw him into the sea. He 
^vrenched oit the garment, but it stuck to his flesh, 
and with it he tore away whole pieces from his 
body. In this state he was conveyed to Tracliis. 
Beianira, on seeing what She had unwittingly done, 
hmjg herself, Hercules commanded Hyllus, his 
eldest son, by Beianira, to marry lole as soon as 
he should arrive at the age of manhood. He then 
ascended Mt. Oeta, raised a pile of wood, on which 
he placed himself, and ordered it to be set on fire. 
Ko one ventured to obey him, until at length Poeas 
the shepherd, who passed by, tvas prevailed upon 
to comply with the desire of the suffering hero. 
When the pile was burning, a cloud came dowm 
from heaven, and amid peals of thunder carried 
him to Olympus, where he was honoured with 
immortality, became reconciled to Hera, and mar- 
ried her daughter Hebe, by whom he became the 
father of Alexiarcs and Anicetns. Immediately 
after his apotheosis, his friends offered sacrifices to 
him as a hero; and he was in course of time wor- 
shipped throughout all Greece both as a god and 
as a hero. His worship hmvever prevailed more 
extensively among tlie Dorians than among sny 
other of the Greek races. The sacrifices offered to 
him consisted principally of bulls, boars, rams and 
iambs.— The works of art in which Hercules was 
represented were extremely numerous, and of the 
greatest 'variety, for he vvas represented at all the i 
various stages of his life, from the cradle to his death. 
But wliether he appears as a child, a youth, a strug- 
glingherojorastheiramortal inhabitant of Olympus, 
his character is alwa 3 "s one of heroic strength and 
energy. Specimens of every kind are still extant. 
The finest representation of the hero that has come 
down to us is the so-called Farnese Hercules, which 
was executed by Ghmon. The hero is resting, 
leaning on his right arm, and his head reclining 
on his left hand: the whole figure is a most 
exciuisite combination of peculiar softness 'wfith the 
greatest strength. — II. Boman Traditions. The 
ivorship of Hercules at Rome and in Italy is con- 
nected bj'Roinan writers, with the hero’s expedition 
to fetch the oxen of Gerjmnes. They stated that 
Hercules on his return visited Ital}-, where he 
abolished human sacrifices among the Sabines, es- 
tablished the worship of fire, and slew Caciis, a 
robber, who had stolen his oxen- [Cacus.] The 
aborigines, and especially Evander, honoured Her- 
cules with divine "worship ; and Hercules in return 
taught them the way in which he was to be wor- 
shipped, and entrusted the care of his worship to 2 
distinguished families, the Potitii and Pinarii. 
[PiNARiA Gens.] ^he Pabia gens traced its 
origin to Hercules ; and Fauna and Acca Lanrentia 
are called mistresses of Hercules. In this manner 
the Romans connected their earliest legends with 
Hercules. It should be observed that in the 
Italian traditions the hero bore the name of Reca- 
xanus, and this Recaranus was afterwards identified 
with the Greek Hercules. He bad 2 temples at 
Rome. One was a small round temple of Hercules 
Victor, or Hercules Triumphalis, between the river 
and the Circus Maximus ; in front of which was 
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the ara maxima, on which, after a triumph, the 
tenth of the booty was deposited for distribution 
among the citizens. The 2nd temple stood near 
the porta trigemina, and contained a bronze statue 
and the altar on which Hercules himself was be- 
lieved to have once offered a sacrifice. Here the 
city praetor offered everj’ jem a j'oung cow, which 
was consumed by the people within the sanctuary. 
At Rome Hercules was connected with the Muses, 
whence he is called Mwsageles^ and was represented 
withalj^re, of which there is no trace in Greece. 
—HI. Traditions of other nations. The ancients 
themselves expressly mention several heroes of the 
name of Hercules, who occur among the principai 
nations of the ancient ■vvoiid. 1. The Egyptian 
Hercules^ whose Egj’-ptian name -was Som, or Bsom, 
or Chon, or, according to Pausanias, Maceris, was 
a son of Amon or Niius. He was placed by the 
Egyptians in the '2nd of the series of the evolutions 
of their gods. — 2. T7ie Cretan Hercules^ one of the 
Idaean Dactyls, was believed to have founded the 
temple of Zeus at OHmpia, but to have come 
originally from Egypt. He was worshipped with 
funeral sacrifices, and was regarded as a magician, 
like other ancient daemones of Crete. — S. Tlie 
Indian Hercules^ was called b}’’ the unintelligible 
name Borsanes (AopcrdvTjs). The later Greeks 
believed that he was their own hero, who had 
visited India ; and thej^ related that in India he 
became the father of many sons and daughters by 
Pandaea, and the ancestral hero of the Indian kings. 
—4. Tiie Phoenician Hercules^ whom the Egyptians 
considered to be more ancient than their own, was 
worshipped in all the Phoenician colonies, such as 
Carthage and Gades, down to the time of Con- 
stantine, and it is said that children were sacrificed 
to him. — 5. The Celtic and Germanic Hercules is 
said to have founded Alesia and Nemaiisns, and 
to have become the father of the Celtic race. We 
become acquainted with him in the accounts of the 
expedition of the Greek Hercules against Gervmnes, 
We must either suppose that the Greek Hercules 
was identified with native heroes of those northern 
countries, or that the notions about Hercules had 
been introduced there from the E. 

Hercules ('HpawAfis), a son of Alexander the 
Great by Barsine, the widow of the Rhodian 
Memnon. In b. c. 310 he -was brought forward by 
Polysperclion as a pretender to the Macedonian 
throne ; but he was murdered bv'’ Polysperclion 
himself in the following year, -when the latter 
became reconciled to Cassander. 

Herciilis Columnae. [Abyla ; Calpe.] 
Hercillis Monoeci Portus. [Monoecus.] 

Herciilis Portus. [Cosa.] 

Herciilis Promontorium (<7. Spartivento\ the 
most S.ly point of Ital^' in Bruttium. 

Herculis Silva, a forest in Germany, sacred to 
Hercules, E. of the Visurgis. 

Heredia Silva, Hercynius Saltus, Hercy- 
mum Jugum, an extensive range of mountains in 
Germany, covered with forests, is described by 
Caesar (E. G, vi. 24) as 9 days’ journey in breadth, 
and more than 60 days’ journey in length, extend.^ 
ing E. from the territories of the Helvetii, Nemetes, 
and Raumci, parallel to the Danube, to the fron- 
tiers of the Dacians. Under this general name 
Caesar appears to have included all the mountains 
and forests in the S. and centre of Germany, the 
BhEh Odenwald, Thunngerwald, the Hars:, 

the Ersgdiirge, the Ries&ngddrge, &c. As the Ko- 
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mans Tiecame batter acqiuainted with Germany, the m 
imrae was confined to narrower limits. and gi 

Tacitus use it to indicate the range ofmonntems ai 
between the Thuringerwald and the Carpathian ta 
mountains The name is still preserved m the d: 

modern Jfarz and Erz, . „ , v x * m 

Herdonia (Herdoniensis : Ordona% a town in ra 
Apulia, was destroyed hy Hannibal, who removed 
its inhabitants to Thurii and Metapontum ; it was te 
rebuilt by the Romans, hut remained a place of no 

^^Herdonius. 1. Tumtis, of Aricia in Latiuni, 
endeavoured to rouse the Latins against Tar<inmms 
Superbus, and was in consequence falsely accused i 
by Tarquinius, and put to death. Appius, p 
a Sabine chieftain, who, in B. c. 460, with a joand is 
o£ outlaws and slares, made himself master ot the I 
capitol. On the 4th day from his entry the capitol i 
was re-taken, and Herdonius and nearly all his <• 

followers were slain. . . j i v! 

Herennia Gens, originally Samnite, and by the o 
Samnite invasion established in Campania, became 
at a later period a plebeian house at Rome, ihe JJ 
Herennii were a toily of rank m Italy, and are a 
frequently mentioned in the time of the Samnite t 
and Punic wars. They were the hereditary patrons i 
oftheMarii. ^ „ 

Herennius 1, lilodestmus. [Modestinus.] a 
— 2. Pontius. [Pontius.] — 3. Senecio. J 

of Carthago, a Stoic phi- : 
losoplier; was the disciple of Zeno of Cittium. He 1 
did not, however, confine himself to the opinions of t 
his master, but held some doctrines directly opposed i 
to them. He held that the chief good consisted in ^ 
knowledge (iTVKrrijiJLT)). This notion as often at- j 

tacked by Cicero. « - 

Hermaeum, or, in Latin, Mercurii PromoiRo- i 
nmn rEp/aalcc &Kpa]. 1. (Cape Bofi, Arab. Mas : 
Addar\ the headland which forms the E. ex- 
tremity of the Sinus Carthaginiensis, and the ex- . 
treme N.E. point of the Carthaginian territory (aft. 
the province of Africa) opposite to Lilyhaeum, the 
space between the 2 being the shortest distance 
■tetween Sicily and Africa. — 2- (fias el As5«a), a 
promontory on the coast of the Greater Syrtis, 50 
stadia W. of Leptis. — There were other promon- 
tories of the name on the coast of Africa^ 

Hermagoras {'Epp.cLy6pas). L Of Temnos, a 
distinguished Greek rhetorician of the tto ot Ci- 
cero. He belonged to the Rhodian school ot 
oratory, hut is known chiefly as a teacher of rhe- 
toric. “ He devoted particular attention to what is 
called the inventiwi, and made a peculiar division 
of the parts of an oration, which differed from that 
adopted by other rhetoricians. — 2. Surnamed Ca- 
non, a Greek rhetorician, taught rhetoric at Rome 
in the time of Augustus. He w^as a disciple of 
Theodoras of Oadara. ^ I 

Hermaphroditus {'EpjucwjtpoSiros), son oi Her- 
mes and Aphrodite, and consequently great-grand- 
son of Atlas, whence he is called Atlaniiades or 
Atlantius. (Ov. iMet iv. 3G8). He had inherited 
the beauty of both his parents, and was brought 
lip by the nymphs of Mount Ida. In his loth 
year he went to Caria. In the neighbourhood^ of 
Halicarnassus he laid down by the fountain of Sal- 
macis. The nymph of the fountain fell in love 
wdth him, and tried in vain to win his affections. 
Once when he was bathing in the fountain, she 
embraced him, and prayed to the gods that she 
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might be imited with him for ever. The gods 
granted the request, and the bodies of the youth 
Ld the nymph became united together, but re- 
tained the characteristics of each sex. Hermaphro- 
ditus, on becoming aware of the change, prayed 
that in future every one who bathed in the well 
might be metamorphosed in the same manner. 

Hermarchus CEppapxos). of a ihe- 

torician, became afterwards a disciple of Epicurus, 
who left to him his garden, and appointed him 
Ms successor in Ms school, about B. C. I 4 /O. He 
wrote several works, all of which are lost. 

Hermas (‘Epfxas), a disciple ot the Apostle 
Paul, and one of the apostolic fathers.^ He is sup- 
posed to be the same person as the Hermas who 
is mentioned in St. Paul’s epistle to the Romans 
(xvi 14). He wrote in Greek a work entitled 
m 'shepherd of Hermas, of which a Latin trans- 
lation is still extant. Its object is to instruct per- 
sons in the duties of the Christian life. Edited 
by Cotelier in Ms Patres Apostol Pans, ^16 / L. ^ 
Hermes ('Epufls, ‘EpAieMs, Dor. Eppas), called 
Merciirras by the Romans, The Greek Hermes waa 
a son of Zeus and Maia, the daughter of A.tlas, and 
born in a cave of Mt. Cyllene in Arcadia, whence he 
is called Ailafitiades or CpUenius. A few hours alter 
his birth, be escaped from his cradle, went to Plena, 
and carried off some of the oxen ot Apollo. In the 
Iliad and Odyssey this tradition is not mentioned, 
though Hermes is characterised as a cunning thief. 
That he might not be discovered by the traces ot 
Ms footsteps, he put on sandals, and drove the oxen 
to Pylos, where he killed 2, and concealed the rest 
in a cave. The skins of the slaughtered animals 
were nailed to a rock ; and part of their flesh was 
cooked and eaten, and the rest burnt, riiereupon 
he returned to Cyllene, where he found a tortoise 
at the entrance of his native cave. He took the am- 
maPs shell, drew strings across it, and thus in- 
vented the lyre, on which he immediately played. 
Apollo, by Ms prophetic power, had meantime dis- 
covered the thief, and went to Cyllene to charge 
Hermes with the crime before Ms ^mother Maia. 
She showed to the god the child in its cradle ; but 
Apollo carried the boy before Zeus, and demanded 
I back his oxen. Zeus commanded him to comply 
. with the demand of Apollo, but Hermes deniea 
that he had stolen the cattle. As, however, he 
I saw that his assertions were not believed, he con- 
- ducted Apollo to Pylos, and restored to hiiii his 
f oxen ; but when Apollo heard the sounds of the 
. Ivre, he was so charmed that he allowed liernies 
s to keep the animals. Hermes now invented the 
a syrinx, and after disclosing his inventions to Apollo, 
t the 2 <rods concluded an intimate friendship with 
each other. Apollo presented his young friend with 
e his own golden shepherd’s staff, and taught .um the 
)f art of prophesying by means of dice, Zeus inade 
him his own herald, and likewise the herald or tne 
gods of the lower world.— The principal feature in 
[- the traditions about Hermes consists in his being the 
)r herald of the gods, and in this capacity he appears 
d even in the Homeric poems. His original charac- 
it ter of an ancient Pelasgian, or Arcadian divinity 01 
'h nature, gradually disappeared in the legends. As 
of the herald of the gods, he is the god of eloquence, 
il- for the heralds are the public speakers m the as- 
semblies and on other occasions. The gods espec- 
is. ially employed him as messenpr, when eloquence 
ric was required to attain the desired object. Hence 
be the tongues of sacrificial animals were offered to 
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jbira. As heralds and messengers are ■Qsiiallj- men | 
of pmdence and circumspection, Hermes was also | 
the god of prudence and skill in all the relations 
of social intercourse. These qualities were com- 
bined witli similar ones, such as cunning, both in 
words and actions, and even fraud, perjury, and the 
inclination to steal ; but acts of this kind were com- 
mitted by Hermes always with a certain skill, 
dexterity, and even gracefulness. — Being endowed 
with this shrewdness and sagacity, he was regarded 
as the author of a variety of inventions, and, besides ' 
the ivre and syrinx, he is said to have invented the j 
alphabet, numbers, astronoinj', music, the art of] 
fighting, gjunnastics, the cultivation of the olive 
tree, measures,, weights, and many other things. 
The powers which he possessed himself he con- 
ferred upon those mortals and heroes who enjoyed 
his favour ; and all who possessed them %vere 
tinder his especial protection, or are called his sons. 
He was employed by the gods, and more espe- 
cially by Zeus, "on a variety of occasions which are 
recorded in ancient story. Thus he led Priam to 
Achilles to fetch the body of Hector ; tied Ixion 
to the wheel ; conducted Hera, Aphrodite, and 
Athena to Paris; fastened Prometheus^, to Mt. 
Caucasus ; rescued Dionysus after his birth from 
the dames, or received him from the hands of' 
Zeus to cany him to Atbamas ; sold Hercules to 
Omphale ; and was ordered by Zeus to carry off 
lo, who was metamorphosed into a cow, and guarded 
by Argus, whom he slew. [Argus.] From this 
murder he is very commonly called ^Apy€i<p6urT^s. 
— In the Trojan war Hermes was on the side of the 
Greeks. His ministry to Zeus was not confined 
to the offices of herald and messenger, but he was 
also his charioteer and cupbearer. As dreams are 
sent by Zeus, Hermes conducts them to man, and 
hence he is also described as the god who had it 
in his power to send refreshing sleep, or take it 
away. Another important function of Hermes was 
to conduct the shades of the dead from the upper 
into the lower world, whence he is called 4*vxo- 
irofJLirds, p€Kpo'7rofnr6s^ i^vx<^yociy6s^ &c . — The idea 
of his being the herald and messenger of the gods, 
of his travelling from place to place and concluding 
treaties, necessarily implied the notion tiiat he was 
the promoter of social intercourse and of commerce 
among men. In this capacity he was regarded as 
the mainfciiner of peace, and as the god of roads, 
who protected travellers, and punished those who ' 
refused to assist travellers who had mistaken their ' 
way. Hence the Athenian generals, on setting out 
on an expedition, offered sacrifices to Plermes, sur- 
named Hegemon ius, or Agetor ; and numerous 
stsitues of the god were erected on roads, at doors 
and gates, from which circumstance he derived a 
variety of surnames and epithets. As the god of 
commerce he was called die/uiropos, 4/nro\a7os, wa- 
XLyKdTrtjXos, KepSe/iTropos, dyopcuoSy &c. As com- 
merce is the source of wealth, he was also the god 
of gain and riches, especially of sudden and unex- 
pected riches, such as are acquired by commerce. 
As the giver of wealth and good luck (vXovro^6- 
TTjs), he also presided over the game of dice. — 
Hermes was believed to be the inventor of sacri- 
fices. Hence he not only acts the part of a herald at 
sacrifices, but is also the protector of sacrificial 
animals, and was believed in particular to increase 
the fertility of sheep. For this reason he was espe- 
cially worshipped by shepherds, and is mentioned 
in connection with Pan and the Nymphs. This 
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feature in the character of Hermes is a remnant of 
the ancient Arcadian religion, in which he was the 
fertilising god of the earth, who conferred his bless- 
ings on man. ■ — Hermes w^as likewise the patron 
of all the gymnastic games of the Greeks. This 
idea seems to he of late origin, for in Homer no 
tmee of it is found. Athens appears to have been 
the first place in which he was worshipped in this 
capacity. At a later time almost all gymnasia 
were under his protection ; and the Greek artists 
derived their ideal of the god from the gymnnsium, 
and represented him as a youth whose^iimbs were 
beautifully and harmoniously developed by gym- 
nastic exercises. — The most ancient seat "of "the 
worship of Hermes is Arcadia, the land of his 
birth, where Lycaon, the son of Pelasgus, is said 
to have bnilt to him the first temple. From thence 
his worship was carried to Athens, and ultiinatriy 
spread through all Greece. The festivals cele- 
brated in his honour were called Hermaea. (Did. 
of Ant. s.v.') His temples and statues (Diet, of 
Ant. s. V. Hermae) were extremely numerous in 
Greece. Among the things sacred to him were 
the palm tree, the tortoise, the number 4, and se- 
veral kinds of fish ; and the sacrifices offered to 
him consisted of incense, honey, cakes, pigs, and 
especially lambs and young goats. — The principal 
attributes of Hermes are : i. A travelling hat with 
abroad brim, which in later times was adorned 
with 2 small -wings. 2. The staff or cr/efi- 

Ttrpov}, which he bore as a herald, and had re- 
ceived from Apollo. In late works of art the white 
ribbons which surrounded the lierald’s staff were 
changed into 2 serpents. 3. The sandals (ireSiXa). 
They were beautiful and golden, and carried the 
god across land and sea with the rapidity of wind ; 
at the ankles of the god they were provided with 
wings, whence he is called ovalipcs. 

— The Roman AIercfrius is spoken of separately, 
Hermes Trismegistus {'Epp-ijs Tpiir!J.4yi<rro9)y 
the reputed author of a variety of works, some of 
which are still e.xtant. The Greek god Hermes 
was identified with the Egyptian Thet, or Theut, 
as early as the time of Plato. The New Plato- 
nists regarded the Egyptian Hermes as the source 
of all knowdedge and thought, or the x6yos em- 
bodied, and hence called him Trismegistus. A 
vast number of works on philosophy and religion, 
WTitten by the New Platonists, were ascribed to 
this Hermes ; from whom it w'as pretended that 
Pythagoras and Plato had derived ail their know- 
ledge. Most of these works were probably written 
in the 4th century of our era. The most important 
of them is entitled Poemander (from irotpi'fjy, a 
shepherd, pastor), apparently in imitation of the 
Faster of Hennas. [Hermas.] This work is 
in the form of a dialogue. It treats of nature, the 
creation of the world, the deity, his nature and 
attributes, the human soul, knowledge, &c. 

Hermesianax (^EpiipaidvaDy of Colophon, a 
distinguished elegiac poet, lived in the time of 
Alexander the Great. His chief work 'was an 
eleghwj poem, in 3 books, addressed to his mistress, 
Leontium, whose name formed the title of the 
poem. His fragments are edited by Bigler and 
Axt, Colon. 1823, and by Bailey, Lond. 1839. 

Hernias or Hernias ('Ep^efas or ^Eppias). 1. 
Tyrant of Atarneus and Assos inMysia, celebrated 
as the friend and patron of Aristotle. Aristotle 
I remained with Hermias 3 years, from e. c. 347 to 
I 344j in the latter of which years Hermias was 
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seized by Mentor^ tbe Greek general of the Persian 
king, and sent as a captive to tlie Persian court, 
where he was put to death. Aristotle married 
Pythias, the adopted daughter of HermiaSvand ce- 
lebrated the ])raises of his benefactor in an ode 
addressed to Virtue, which is still extant, —-2. A 
Christian writer, who lived about A. d. 180, was 
the author of an extant tvork, entitled Atairvpuhs 
rS)]/ e|co ^iKo(r6<ptav^ in which the Greek philo- 
sophers are held up to ridicule. Edited with Ta- 
tianiis by Worth, Oxon. 1700- 

HermMa Gens, a rery ancient patrician house 
at Rome, which appears in the first Etruscan war 
with the republic, B. c, 506, and yanishes from 
history in 448, T. Herminius was one of the 8 
heroes who kept the Sublician bridge along ndth 
Horatius Codes against the whole force of Porsena. 

Hernunins Mons (Sifirra de hi EstreUa\ the 
chief mountain in Lusitania, S. of the Durius, from 
7000 to 8000 feet high, called in the middle ages 
Ilermeno or Armma, 

Hermlone CEpiJ.i6v7]\ the beautiful daughter of 
Menclaus and Helena. She had been promised in 
marriage to Orestes before the Trojan war; but 
Menelaus after his return home married her to 
!NeoptoIemus( Pyrrhus). Thereupon Orestes claimed 
Hermione for himself; but Neoptolemus haughtily 
refused to give her up. Orestes, in revenge, incited 
the Belphians against him, and Neoptolemus was 
slain. Hermione afterwards mamed Orestes, whom 
she had always loved, and bore him a son Tisamenus. 
The history of Hermione is related with various 
modifications. According to some Menelaus be- 
trothed her at Troy to Neoptolemus ; but in the 
meantime her grandhither, Tyndareus, promised 
her to Orestes, and actuall}'’ gave her in marriage 
to him. Neoptolemus, on his return, took possession 
of her by force, but was slain soon after either at 
Delphi or in his own home at Phthia. 

Hermione (Epiu6vT]i 'Epiuavds : Kasin% a 
town of Argolis, but originally mdependent of 
Argos, was situated on a promontory on the E. 
coast, and on a bay of tbe sea, whicb derived its 
name from tbe town (Hermioniciis Sinus). Its 
territory was called Hennlonis. It was originally 
inhabited by the Dryopes ; and, in consequence of 
its isolated position, it became a flourishing city at 
an early period. It contained several temples-, and 
among them a celebrated one of Demeter Chthonia. 
At a iater time it joined the Achaean League. 

Hermiones. [Germania.] 

Hermippus C^pfUTmos). 1. An Athenian poet 
of the old comedy, vehemently attacked Pericles 
and Aspasia. *— > 2. Of Smyrna, a distinguished 
philosopher, was a disciple of Caflimachus of Alex- 
andriji, and flourished about b. c. 200, He wrote 
a great biographical work (Bioi), whicb is frequently 
referred to by later writers. — • 3. Of Berytus, a 
giummarian, lyho flourished under Tiujan and 
Hadrian. 

Hermislum, a town in the Tauric Chersonesus, 
on the Cimmerian Bosporus. 

Hermocrates i^Zpp.oKpdrris)^ S^’racusan of 
rank, and an able statesman and orator, was chosen 
one of the Syracusan generals, b, c. 4,14, in order to 
oppose the Athenians. He afterwards served under 
Gylippus, when the latter took the commaand of 
the Syracusan forces ; and after the destruction of 
the Athenian armament he attempted to save the 
lives of Nicias and Demosthenes. He then em- : 
ployed all his influence to induce his countrymen ' 
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to support with vigour the Lacedaemonians in the 
war in Greece itself. He was with two colleagues 
! appointed to the command of a small fleet, which 
I the Syracusans sent to the assistance of the Lace- 
daemonians. But during his absence from home, 
he was banished by the Syracusans (410). Having 
obtained support from the Persian satrap Phama- 
bazus, he returned to Sicily, and endeavoured to 
effect his restoration to his native city by force of 
arms, but was slain in an attack which he made 
upon Sjuacuse in 407. 

Hermodorus ('Ep^^5e?pos). t Of Ephesus, a 
person of distinction, was expelled by his fellow- 
citizens, and, is said to have gone to Rome, and to 
have explained to the decemvirs the Greek laws, 
and thus assisted them in drawing up the laws of 
the 12 Tables, b. c. 451. *— 2. A disciple of Plato, 
is said to have circulated the works of Plato, and 
to have sold them in Sicily. He wrote a work on 
' Plato. — 3. Of Salamis, the architect of the temple 
j of Mars in the Plaminian Circus, 
i Hermog&es 1. A son of Hippo- 

! nicus, and a brother of the ■wealthy Callias, is 
introduced by Plato as one of the speakers in his 
“ Cratylus,” where he maintains that all the words 
of a language were foimed by an agreement of men 
among themselves. *-*2. A celebrated Greek rheto- 
rician, was a native of Tarsus, and lived in the 
reign of M. Aurelius, A. B. 161 — 180. At the age 
of 15 his eloquence excited the admiration of M. 
Aurelius. He was shortly afterwards appointed 
public teacher of rhetoric, and at the age of 17 he 
began his career as a writer ; but unfortunately 
when he was 25, his mental powers gave way, and 
he never recovered their full use, although he lived 
to ail advanced age. After his death his heart is 
said to have been found covered with hair. His 
works 5 in number, which are still extant, form 
together a complete system of rhetoric, and were 
for a long time used in all the rhetorical schools as 
manuals. They are : 1. priropindi rrepl rStP 

{TTucrecev. 2. Ilepl ei'peVews (De Inve?itio?ie). 3. 
Hepl ideSty (De Formis Oratoriis), 4, Ilepl peBddov 
deiydryjros (De apto et solerti genere dicendi Me- 
thodus). 5. Xlpoyvpydffpara, An abridgment of 
the latter work was made by Aphthonius, in con- 
sequence of ivhich the original fell into oblivion. 
The works of Hennogenes are printed in Walz’s 
Rhetor. Grace.— *3. An architect of Alabanda, in 
Caria who invented Avhat wms called the pseudo- 
diptenis, that is, a form of a temple, with aj^parenilp 
two rows of columns. His great object as an archi- 
tect was to’ increase the taste for the Ionic form of 
temples, in preference to Doric temples. 

Hennogenes, H. Tigellius, a notorious de- 
tractor of Horace, who calls him (Sat. i. 3. 129) 
how'ever opUmtis cantor et modulator. He was 
opposed to Satires altogether, was a man without 
t^ent, but yet had a foolish fancy for trying his 
hand at literature. It is conjectured that, under 
the fictitious name of Pantolabus (Sat i. 8. 11, ii. 
1. 21.), Horace alludes to Hennogenes, for the 
prosody of the 2 names is the same, so that one 
may be substituted for the other. 

Hermogenian-as, the latest Roman jurist from 
whom there is an extract in the Digest, lived in 
the time of Constantine tbe Great, It is probable 
that he was the compiler of the Codex Hermoge- 
nianus, but so many persons of the same name lived 
nearly at the same time, that this cannot be affirmed 
with certainty. 
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Hermolaus ("EpyJ^^aos), a Macedonian j'oiitE, tariea were ilie Hylius, Cogamiis, Pactolus, and 
and a page of Alexander tlie Oreat Billing a Phrygnns. 

Bunting party in Bactria, B. c. S27, he slew a wild Henuoi, a people in Lathmi, belonged to the 
hoar, without waiting to allow Alexander the first Sabine race, and are said to have derived their 
blow, whereupon the king ordered him to be fiogged. name from the Marsic (Sabine) word herna^ “rock.” 
Incensed at this indignity, Hermolaus formed a According to this etymology their name -would 
conspiracy against the king’s life ; but the plot si^ify “ mountaineers.” Thej- inhabited the moim- 
was discovered, and Hermolaus and his accom- tains of the Apennines between the lake Fnciiiiis 
piices were stoned to death by the Macedonians. and the river^Trerus, and were bounded on the 
Hermonassa. 1. A town of the Sindi at ^the by the Marsi and Aequi, and on the S. by the 
entrance of the Cimmerian Bosporus, founded by Volsci. Their chief town was Anagnia. They 
the Mytiienaeans, called after Hermonassa, the were a brave and warlike people, and long offered 
■uife oAhe founder, who died during its foimdation, a formidable resistance to the Romans, The Eonians 
and left to her the sovereignty. — S, A town on formed a league with them on equal terms in the 
the coast of Pontus, near Trapezus. 3rd consulship of Sp. Cassius, b.c. 486. They 

Hermonthis CEpfjLwuBis : Emientj Hu.), the were^finally subdued by the Romans, 306. 
chief city of the Nomos HermontMtes, in Upper Hero. [Leander.] 

Egvpt, on the W. bank of the Nile, a little above H::ro ("Upodv). 1. The Elder, a celebrated ma- 

Tliebes. thematieian, was a native of Alexandria, and lived in 

Hermopolis (’Ep^dTroAis-, *'Epfxov wdAiy). 1. the rei^is of the Ptolemies Philadelphus and Ever- 
Par-^a (if pLiKpd : Dmnanliour)^ a city of Lower getes (b. c. 28d~222.) He is celebrated on ac- 
Eg\'pt, the capital of the Nomos of A]e.xandna, count of his mechanical inventions, of which one of 
stood upon the canal which connected the Canopic the best known is the common pneumatic experi- 
branch of the Nile with the Lake hlareotis. — 2. ment, called Hero'^s fotmtain, in which a jet of 
Magna (if fi€yd\ri: nr. Eshmzmcm^ Rn.), the water is maintained by condensed air. We also 
capital of the Nomos Plermopolites, in the Hepta- find in his works a description of a steam engine^ 
nomis, or Middle Egypt, and one of the oldest and of a double forcing pump used for a fire-engine, 
cities in the land, stood on the W. bank of the The following -works of Hero are extant, though 
Nile, a little below the confines of Upper Eg 5 ^t. not in a perfect form : — 1. XeipoSciXXtarrpas tea-- 
At the boundary line itself was a military station, racKev^ kou. a-vg.pL€rpia^ de Consiruciiom et Mensura 
or custom house, called *EpfMOTroXirm^ for ManuhaUstae. 2. 'BeKovoaicd^ on the manufacture 

collecting a toll on goods entering the Heptanomis. of darts. Z,Ilv€V}xarLKd, or Spiritalia-^ the most 
Hermopolis was a chief seat of the worship of celebrated of his works. 4. TlepX auTO/tarmrofiyri- 
Anubis (Cynocephalus) ; and it was the sacred kwv^ de Aziioinaiarum Fahrlca Lihri duo. All 
burial-place of the Ibis. these works are published in the Mailiemaiici 

Hemotimus {'Epp,6rig.os). 1. A mathematician Feieres, Paris, 16fl3.— 2.Tlie Younger, a mathe- 
of Colophon, -was one of the immediate predecessors raatician, is supposed to have lived under Heraclius 
of Euclid, and the discoverer of several geometrical (a. d. 610 — 641). The principal extant works 
propositions.— 2. Of Clazomenae, an early Greek assigned to him are: — 1. De Machims hellicis. 2. 
philosopher of uncertain date, belonged to the Ionic Geodaesia, on practical geometry. 3. De Ohsidione 
school. Some traditions represent him as a myste- I'epeUenda. Published in the Mailiemaiici Feteres. 
rious person, gifted with supernatural power, by Herodes I. (*Hpct?577s), commonly called Herod, 
which his soul, apart from the body, wandered 1. Surnamed the Great, king of the Je-via, was the 
from place to jdace, bringing tidings of distant second son of Antipater, and consequently of Idu- 
events in incredibly short spaces of time. At maean origin. [Antip.vtek, No. 3.] When his 
length his enemies burned his body, in the absence father was appointed by Caesar procurator of Ju- 
of the soul, w'hich put an end to his wanderings. daea, in b. c. 47, Herod, though only 25 years of 
Hermundtiri, one of the most powerful nations age, obtained the government of Galilee. In 46 he 
of Germany, belonged to the Suevic race, dwelt be- obtained the government of Coele-Syria. After 
tw'oen the Alain and the Banubo, and ware bounded the death of Caesar (44), Herod first supported 
by the Sudeti mountains in the N., the Agri Be- Cassius ; but upon the arrival of Antony in Syria, 
Climates of the Romans in the W. and S., the Na- in 41, he exerted himself to secure his favour, and 
risci on the E., the Chenisci on the N.E., and completely succeeded in his object. In 40 he went 
the Catti on the N.'W. They were for a long to Rome, and obtained from Antony and Octavian 
time the allies of the Romans ; but along with a decree of the senate, constituting him king of 
the other German tribes they assisted the Mar* Judaea. He supported Antony in the civil war 
coinanni in the great war against the Romans in against Octavian ; but after the battle of Actium 
the reign of Al. Aurelius. After this time they are (31) he was pardoned by Octavian and confirmed 
rarely mentioned as a separate people, but are in- in his kingdom. During the remainder of his reign 
eluded under the general name of Suevi. he cultivated with assiduity the friendship of Au- 

Hermtis (vb ^Epposi "’'Epfinos), a demus in gustus and his counsellor Agrippa, and enjoyed the 
Attica, belonging to the tribe Acamantis, on the highest favour both of the one and the other. He 
road from Athens to Eleusis. possessed a jealous temper and ungovernable pas- 

Hermus (^'Epfios ; GMcdiz-Ckm)^ a considerable sions. He put to death his beautiful wife Mari- 
river of Asia Minor, rises in Mt. Bindymene ( il/o- amne, whom he suspected without cause of adui- 
rad^Dagh) in Phrygia ; flows through Lydia, tery, and -with whom he was violently in love ; 
watering the plain N. of Sardis, which was hence and at a later period he also put to death his two 
called '^Eppov ireomy ; passes by Magnesia and sons by Mariamne,^ Alexander and Aristohulus. 
Temnus ; and falls into the Gulf of Smyrna, be- His government, though cruel and tyrannical, was 
tween Smyrna and Phocaea. It formed the boun- vigoroas-j and he was both feared and respected by 
dary between Aeolia and Ionia. Its chief tribu- his" gnbjfec.ts and the ‘surrounding nations. He 
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especially loved to display his power and magnifi- 
cGiice by costly and splendid public works. He 
commenced rebuilding the temple of Jerusalem^; 
he rebuilt the city of Samaria, and bestowed on it 
the name of Sebaste ; while he converted a small 
town on the sea-coast into a magnificent city, to 
which he gave the name of Caesarea. He adorned 
these new cities with temples, theatres, gymnasia, 
and otlier buildings in the Greek style; and he even 
ventured to erect a theatre at Jerusalem itself, and 
an amphitlieatre without the walls, in w'-hich he 
exhibited combats of wild beasts and gladiators. 
In the last year of his reign Jesus Christ was 
born ; and it must have been on his deathbed that 
he ordered that massacre of the children at Bethle- 
liein -which is recorded by the Evangelist. (Matth. 
ii. IG.) He died in the 37th yetxv of his reign, 
and the 70th of his age, b.c. 2, Herodes 
Aatipas, son of Herod the Great, by Malthace, a 
Samaritan, obtained the tetrarchy of Galilee and i 
Peraea, on his father’s death, -while the kingdom 
of Judaea devolved on his elder brother Archelaus. , 
He married Herodias, the wife of his half-brother, ! 
Herod Philip, she having, in defiance of the Jewish : 
law, divorced her first hushand. He had been 
previously married to a daughter of the Arabian 
prince Aretas, w'ho quitted him in disgust at this 
new alliance. Aretas thereupon invaded the domi- : 
nions of Antipas, and defeated the army which | 
was opposed to him. In a. i>. 38, after the death i 
of Tiberius, Antipas went to Rome to solicit from | 
Caligula the title of king, which had just been be- j 
stowed upon his nephew, Herod Agrippa ; but i 
through the intrigues of Agrippa, who was high in 
the fiivour of the Roman emperor, Antipas was 
deprived of his dominions, and sent into exile , 
at Lyons (39) ; he -was subsequently removed to 
Spain, -where he died. It was Herod Antipas who 
imprisoned and put to death John the Baptist, who 
had reproached him with his unlawful connexion 
with Herodias. It was before him also that Christ 
was sent by Pontius Pilate at Jerusalem, as be- 
longing to bis jurisdiction, on account of his sup- 
posed Galilean origin. — 3. Herodes Agrippa. 
[Agrippa.]— 4. Brother of Herod Agrippa I., 
obtained the kingdom of Chalcis from Claudius at 
the request of Agrippa, 41. After the death of 
Agrippa (44), Claudius bestowed upon, him the 
superintendence of the temple at Jerusalem, toge- 
ther with the right of appointing the high priests. 
He died in 48, when his kingdom was bestowed 
by Claudius upon his nephew”, Herod Agrippa II. 
— 5. Herodes Atticus, the rhetorician. [ Atti- 

€US.] 

HSrodianns (*HpwdtavJ5). X, An historian, who 
wrote in Greek a history of the Roman empire in 
8 hooks, from the death of M. Aurelius to the 
commencement of the reign of Oordianiis III. 
(a. d. 180-~238). He himself informs us that the 
events of this period Jiad occurred in his own life- 
time ; but beyond this we know nothing respecting 
his life. He appears to have had Thucydides be- 
fore him as a model, both for style and for the 
general composition of his work, like him, intro- 
ducing here and there speeches wholly or in part 
imaginary. In spite of occasional inaccuracies in 
chronology and geography, his narrative is in the 

* The death of Herod took place in the same year 
with the actual birth of Christ, as is mentioned above, . 
but it is well known that this is to be placed 4 3 'ears ■ 
before the date in general use as the Christian era. j 
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main truthful and impartial. Edited by Irmisch, 
Lips. 1789— "180S, 5 vols., and by Bekker, Berlin, 
18*26. “—2. Aelms Herodian-as, one of the most 
celebrated grammarians of antiquity, T,vas the son 
of Apollonius Dyscolus [Apollonius, No. 4], and 
was born at Alexandria. From that place he re- 
‘ moved to Rome, %vhere he gained the favour of the 
emperor M. Aurelius, to whom he dedicated his 
work on prosody. This work seems to have em- 
braced not merely prosody, but most of those sub- 
jects now included in the etymological portion of 
grammar. The estimation in which he. was held 
by subsequent grammarians was very great. Pris- 
cian styles him maivimus auctor artis grammatkm. 
He w'as a very voluminous -writer ; but none of 
his w”orks have come down to us complete, though 
several extracts from them are preserved by later 
grammarians. 

Herodious ('HpdSucos). 1. Of Babylon, a gram- 
marian, was one of the immediate successors of 
Crates of 'Malliis, and an opponent of the followers 
of Aristarchus, against w'hom he wrote an epigram, 
which is still extant and included in the Greek 
Anthology. — 2. A celebrated physician of Selym- 
bria in Thrace, lived in the 5th century B.C., and 
was one of the tutors of Hippocrates. 

Herodorus (‘HpoSwpor), of Heraclea, in Pontus, 
a contemporary of Hecataeus and Pherecydes, about 
B. c. 510, wrote a work on Hercules and his ex- 
ploits. 

Herodotus ('HpoSoTos). 1. A Greek historian, 
and the father of history, was born at Halicar- 
nassus, a Doric colony in Caria, b. c. 484, He be- 
longed to a noble family at Halicarnassus. He 
was the son of Lyxes and Dryo ; and the epic poet 
Panyasis was one of liis relations. Herodotus left 
his native city at an early age, in order to escape 
from the oppressive government of Lygdamis, the 
tyrant of Halicarnassus, who put to death Panyasis. 
He probably settled *At Samos for some time, and 
there became acquainted with the Ionic dialect ; 
but he spent manj” years in his extensive travels 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa, of which we shall 
speak presently. At a 'later time he returned to 
Halicarnassus, and took a prominent part in expel- 
; ling Lygdamis from his native city. In the con- 
tentions which followed the expulsion of the tyrant, 
Herodotus was exposed to the hostile attacks of 
one of the political parties, whereupon he ngiiin 
left Halicarnassus, and settled at Thurii, in Italy, 
where he died. Whether he accompanied the first 
colonists to Thurii in 443, or followed them a few 
years afterwards, is a disputed point, and cannot 
be determined with certainty; though it appears 
probable from a passage in his -work that he was 
at Athens at the commencement of the Peloponne- 
sian war (431). It is also disputed where Hero- 
dotus WTOte his history. Lucian relates that Hero- 
dotus read his -work to the assembled Greeks at 
' Olympia, which was received with such universal 
applause, that the 9 books of the work were in con- 
sequence honoured xvith the names of the 0 muses. 
The same -writer adds that the young Thucydides 
was present at this recitation and -was moved to 
tears. But this celebrated story, which rests upon 
the authority of Lucian alone, must be rejected for 
.many reasons. Nor is there sufficient evidence in 
favour of the tradition that Herodotus read his 
work at the Panathenaea at Athens in 446 or 445, 
and received from the Athenians a reward of 10 
talents. It is far more probable that he wrote his 
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'work at Thiirii, wlien he -was advanced in years ; 
and it appears that he was engaged upon it, at 
least in the way of revision, when he was 77 years 
of age, since he mentions the revolt of the Medes 
against Darius Nothus, and the death of Amj^rtaeus, 
events xvhich belong to the years 409 and 408. 
Though the work of Herodotus was probably not 
written till he was advanced in years, yet he was 
collecting materials for it during a great part of his 
life. It was apparently with this view that he 
undertook his extensive travels through Greece and 
foreign countries ; and his work contains on almost 
every page the results of his personal observations 
and inquiries. There was scarcely a town of any 
importance in Greece Proper and on the coasts of 
Asia Minor w'ith which he was not perfectly fa- 
miliar ; and at many places in Greece, such as Sa- 
mos, Athens, Corinth, and Thebes, he seems to 
liave staid some time. The sites of the great 
battles between the Greeks and* barbarians, as 
Marathon, Thermopylae, Salamis, and Plataeae, 
were well known to him ; and on Xerxes' line 
of march from the Hellespont to Athens, there 
was probably not a place which he had not seen 
with his own eyes. He alsp visited most of 
the Greek islands, not only in the Aegean, but 
even in the W. of Greece, such as Zacynthiis. 
In the N. of Europe he visited Thrace and the 
Scythian tribes on the Black Sea. In Asia he 
travelled through Asia Minor and Syria, and 
visited the cities of Babylon, Ecbatana, and Susa, 
He spent some time in Egypt, and travelled as 
far S. as Elephantine. Pie saw with his own eyes 
all the wonders of Egypt, and the accuracy of his 
observations and descriptions still excites the asto- 
nishment of travellers in that country. From 
Egypt he appears to have made excursions to the 
E. into Arabia, and to the W. into Libya, at 
least as far as Gyrene, which was well known 
to him. — The object of his work is to give an : 
account of the struggles between the Greeks and 
Persians. He traces the enmity between Europe 
and Asia to the mythical times. He passes 
rapidly over the mythical ages to come to Croesus, 
king of Lj^'dia, who was known to have committed 
acts of hostility against the Greeks. This induces 
him to give a full history of Croesus and of the 
kingdom of Lydia. The conquest of Lydia by the 
Persians under Cyrus then leads him to relate the 
rise of the Persian monarchy, and the subjugation 
of Asia Minor and Babylon. The nations which 
are mentioned in the course of this narrative are 
again discussed more or less minuteh^ The history 
of Camb 3 'ses and his expedition into Egypt induce 
him to enter into the details of Egyptian history. 
The expedition of Darius against the Scythians 
causes him to speak of Scythia and the N. of 
Europe. In the meantime the revolt of the lonians 
breaks out, which eventually brings tlie contest 
between Persia and Greece to an end. An account 
of this insurrection is followed by the history of the 
invasion of Greece by the Persians ; and the his- 
tory of the Persian war now runs in a regular 
channel until the taking of Sestos by the Greeks, 
B.c. 478, with which event his work concludes. 
It will he seen from the preceding sketch that 
the history is full of digressions and episodes: 
but those do not impair the unity of the work, for 
one thread, as it were, runs through the whole, 
and the episodes are only like branches of the 
same tree. The structure of the work thus bears 
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a strong resemblance to a grand epic poem. 
The whole work is pervaded b\' a deep religious 
sentiment. Herodotus shows the most profound 
reverence for everything which he conceives as 
divine, and rarely ventures to express an opinion 
on what he considers a sacred or religious mys- 
tery. -—In order to form a fair judgment of the 
historical value of the work of Herodotus, we must 
distinguish between those parts in which he speaks 
from his own observations and those in which he 
merel}'- repeats what he was told by priests and 
others. In the latter case he was undoubtedly 
often deceived ; but whenever he speaks from his 
own observations, he is a real model of truthful- 
ness and accuracy; and the more the countries 
which he describes have been explored by modem 
travellers, the more firmly has his authority been 
established. Many things which used to be laughed 
at as impossible or paradoxical are found now to be 
strictly in accordance with truth. — The dialect in 
which he wrote is the Ionic, intermixed with epic 
or poetical expressions, and sometimes even with 
Attic and Doric forms. The excellencies of his 
style consist in its antique and epic colouring, its 
transparent clearness, and the lively flow of the 
narrative. But notwithstanding all the merits of 
Herodotus, there were certain writers in antiquity 
who attacked him, both in regard to the form and 
the substance of bis work ; and there is still extant 
a 'work ascribed to Plutarch, entitled “ On tlie 
Malignity of Herodotus,” full of the most futile 
accusations of every kind. The best editions of 
Herodotus are by Sch weigh auser, Argentor. 1808, 
often reprinted; by Gaisford, Oxoii. 1824 ; and by 
Bahr, Lips. 1830.'— 2. A Greek physician, who 
practised at Rome with great reputation, about 
Ad. 100. He wrote some medical works, which 
are several times quoted by Galen.— 3. Also a 
Greek physician, a native either of Tarsus or Phi- 
ladelphia, taught Sextus Empiricus, 

Heroopolis or Hero (‘Hpdiaw iroAir, ; 0. T. 
Raamses or Raineses .P: Ru. nr. Ahoit-Keslmlf), 
the capital of the Nomos Heroopolites or Arsinoites 
in Lower Egypt, stood on the border of the Desert 
E. of the Delta, upon the canal connecting the Nile 
with the W. head of the Red Sea, which -was 
called from it Sinus Heroopoliticus (kSKttos *H- 
pcScov^ 'HpcjooTroXiTTjs or The country 

about it is supposed to be the Goshen of Scripture. 

HerophilUS {^Up6(ptKos% one of the most cele- 
brated physicians of antiquity, was bom at Chalce- 
don in Bithjmia, was a pupil of Praxagoras, and 
lived at Alexandria, under the first Ptolemy, w'ho 
reigned d. c. 323 — 285. Here he soon acquired 
a great reputation, and was one of the founders 
of the medical school in that city. He seems to 
have given his chief attention to anatomy and phy- 
siology, which he studied not merely from the dis- 
section of animals, but also from that of human 
bodies. He is even said to have carried his ardour 
in his anatomical pursuits so far as to have dissected 
criminals alive. He was the author of several me- 
dical and anatomical works, of which nothing but 
the titles and a few fragments remain. These ha^ e 
been collected and published by Marx, De ITero- 
phili Viia^ &c. Getting. 1840. 

Herostratus (^Hpoo-Tparos), an Ephesian, set 
fire to the temple of Artemis at Ephesus, on the 
same night that Alexander the Great was bom, 
B, c. 356. He was put to the torture, and confessed 
that, he, had fired the temple to immortalise him- 
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self. The Ephesians passed a decree condemning 
nis name to oblivion ; but it has been, as might 
have been expected, handed down by history. 

Herse daughter of Cecrops and sister 

o£ Agraulos, was beloved by Hermes, by wlioni 
she became tlie mother of Cephalus. Respecting 
her stow, see Agraulos. At Athens sacrifices 
were olfered to her, and the maidens who carried 
the vessels containing the libation (epui}) were 
called epp7](!>6pot. 

Hersilia, the wife of Romulus, was the only 
married woman carried off .hy the Romans in the 
rape of the Sabine maidens. As Romulus after 
death became Quirinns, so Hersilia his wife be- 
came a goddess, Hora or Horta. Some writers, 
however, made Hersilia the wife of Hostus, grand- 
father of Tullus Hostilius. 

Hertba (containing probably the same elements 
as the words erde), the goddess of the earth, 
among the ancient Germans. 

Her^i or Eruli, a powerful* German race, are 
said to have come originally from Scandinavia, but 
they appear on the shores of the Black Sea in the 
reign of Gallieniis (a. p. 262), when in conjunction 
with the Goths, they invaded the Roman empire. 
They were conquered by the Ostrogoths, and after- 
wards formed part of the great army of Attila, with 
which he invaded Gaul and Italy. After the death 
of Attila (453) a portion of the Henili united 
with other German tribes ; and under tbe com- 
mand of Odoacer, w'ho is said to have been an He- 
rulian, they destroyed the Western Empire, 476. 
Meantime the remainder of the nation formed a 
powerful kingdom on the banks of the Theiss 
and the Danube, which was eventually destroyed 
by the Langobardi or Lombards. Some of the 
Heruli were allowed by Anastasias to settle in 
Pannonia, and they served with great distinction 
in the armies of Justinian. 

Hesibdus (‘Hcrlodos), one of the earliest Greek 
poets, of whose personal history we possess little 
authentic information. He is frequently mentioned 
along with Homer; as Homer represents the Ionic 
school of poetry in Asia Minor, so Hesiod re- 
presents the Boeotian school of poetry, which 
spread over Phocis and Euboea. Tbe only points 
of resemblance between the 2 schools consist in 
their versification and dialect. In other respects 
they entirely differ. The Homeric school takes 
for its subjects the restless acrivity of the heroic 
age, while the Hesiodic turns its attention to the 
quiet pursuits of ordinary life, to the origin of the 
world, the gods and heroes. Hesiod lived about 
a century later than Homer, and is placed about 
B- a 735. We learn from his own poem on 
Works and Da^s, that he was bom in the village 
of Ascra in Boeotia, whither his father had emi- 
grated from the Aeolian Gyme in Asia Minor. 
After the death of his father, he was involved in 
a dispute with his brother Parses about his small 
patrimony, which was decided in favour of his 
brother. He then emigrated to Orchomenos, 
where he spent the remainder of feis life. This 
is all that can be said with certainty about the 
life of Hesiod. Many of the stories related about 
him refer to his school of poetry, and not to the 
poet personally. In this light we may regard the 
tradition, that Hesiod had a poetical contest with 
Homer, which is said to have taken place at 
Chalcis during the funeral solemnities of king 
Amphidamas, or, according to others, at Aulis or 
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Delos. The story of this contest gave rise to a 
composition still extant under the title of Ayibu 
^OfjL^pov ml 'Ho'iddou, the work of a grammarian 
who lived towards the end of the first century of 
our era, in which the 2 poets are represented as 
engaged in the contest, and answering one another. 
The following works were attributed to Hesiod in 
antiquity: — 1. ^Epya or'^Epya Kal v^ipai^ Opera 
et Dies^ lfor& and Days. It is \vritten in the most 
homely style, with scarcely any poetical imagery 
or ornament, and must be looked upon as the most 
ancient specimen of didactic poetry. It contains 
ethical, political, and economical precepts, the last 
of which constitute the greater part of the work, 
consisting of rules about choosing a wife, the edu- 
cation of children, agriculture, commerce, and na- 
vigation. It would further seem that 3 distinct 
poems have been inserted in it ; viz. Iv The fable 
of Prometheus and Pandora (47 — 105) ; 2. On 
the ages of the world, which are designated By the 
names of metals (109^ — 201) ; and, 3. A descrip- 
tisn of winter (504-^558). 2. Beojopla^ a The- 
ogony^ was not considered by Hesiod’s countrymen 
to be a genuine production of the poet. This work 
gives an account of|;he origin of the world and the 
birth of the gods, explaining the whole order of 
nature in a series of genealogies, for every part of 
physical as well as moral nature there appears per- 
sonified in the character of a distinct being. The 
: whole concludes with an account of some of the 
most illustrious heroes. 3. ’HoTat or ^o7ai pGydkcti, 
also called icardkoyoi ywamm^ Catalogue of 
Women. This work is lost. It contained accounts 
of the women who had been beloved by tbe gods, 
and had thus become the mothers of the heroes in 
the various parts of Greece, from whom the ruling 
families derived their origin. 4. Acrwlr 'Hpet- 
Kkeovs^ Shield of Hermles^ which is extant, pro- 
bably formed part of the work last mentioned. It 
contains a description of the shield of Hercules, 
and is an imitation of the Homeric description of 
the shield of Achilles. The best edition of Hesiod 
is by Gbttling, Gotha and Erfurt, 1 843, 2d ed, 

Hesione ('Ho'i<ivi7), daughter of Laomedon, king 
of Troy, was chained by her father to a rock, in 
order to be devoured by a sca-monster, that he 
might thus appease the anger of Apollo and 
Poseidon- Hercules promised to save her, if 
Laomedon would give him the horses which he 
had received from Zeus as a compensation for 
Ganymedes. Hercules killed the monster, but 
Laomedon refused to keep his promise. There- 
upon Hercules took Troy, killed Laomedon, and 
gave Hesione to his friend and companion Te- 
lamon, by whom she became the mother of Teueer. 
Her brother Priam sent Antenor to claim her 
back, and the refusal on the part of the Greeks is 
mentioned as one of the causes of tbe Trojan war. 

Hesperia ('Ecrjrepia), the Western land (from 
earirspQs, nesper)^ the name given by the Greek 
poets to Italy, because it lay W. of Greece. In 
imitation of them, the Roman poets gave the name 
of Hesperia to Spain, which they sometimes called 
uUima Hesperia (Hor. Carm. i. 36. 4) to distinguish 
it from Italy, which they occasionally called Hes- 
peria Magna (Virg. Am. i. 569). 

Hesperides ('EorTrepiSes), the celebrated guar- 
dians of the golden apples which Ge (Earth) gave to 
Hera at her marriage with Zeus. Their parentage is 
differently related. They are called the daughters 
either of Night or Erebus, or of Phoreys and Ceto, 
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or of Atlas and Hesperis (wBence tlieir names 
Atlantides or Hesperides), or of Hesperas, or of 
2eus and Themis. Some traditions mentioned 3 
Hesperides, viz. 'Aeghy Arethusay and //espem / 
others 4, AcglCy Crijtheiay Eestiay and Arethma; 
and others again 7. The poets describe them 
as possessing the power of sweet song. In the 
earliest legends, these nymphs are described as 
living on the river Oceanns, in the extreme W. ; 
hut the later attempts to fix the geographical 
position of their gardens led poets and geogra- 
phers to different parts of Libya, as the neigh- 
bourhood of Gyrene, Mount Atlas, or the islands 
on the' W. ' coast of Libya, or evc'a to the N. ex- 
tremity of the earth, beyond the wind ^Boreas, 
among" the Hyperboreans. They were assisted in 
watching the golden apples by the dragon Ladon. 
It was one of the labours of Hercules to obtain 
possession of these apples. (See p. 310, a.) 

Hesperidtim Insulae. [Hespbriom.] 

Hcspto. [Berenice, No. 4, p. 120.] 

Hesperium {^EffTrdpiouy ^Ecnrepou K€pas : C 
Verde or lioxo), a headland on the W. coast of 
AfricJi, was one of the furthest points to which the 
knowledge of the ancients extended along that 
coast. Near it was a bay called Sinus Hesperius ; 
and a day’s journey from it a group of islands called 
Hesperidnm Insulae, wrongly identified by some 
with the Fortunatae Insulae ; they are either the 
Chpe de Verde islands, or, more probably, the ilw- 
sagos, at the mouth of the Rio Grande, 

'Hesperus ("Ecra-epos), the evening star, is called 
by Hesiod a son of Astraeiis and Eos. He was 
dso regarded as the same as the morning star, 
whence both Homer and Hesiod call him the 
bringer of light (Iwo-^^pos). A later account 
makes him a son of Atlas, w'ho was fond ^ of 
astronomy, and who disappeared, after ascending 
Mount Atlas to observe the stars. He was wor- 
shipped with divine honours, and was regarded as 
the fairest star in the heavens. The Romans desig- 
nated him by the names Lucifer and Hesperus, to 
characterise him as the morning or evening star. 

Hestia ('Eo-tio, Ion. Icrrin), called Vesta by | 
the Romans, the goddess of the hearth, or rather i 
of the fire burning on the hearth, was one of! 
the T2 great divinities of the Greeks. She was ■ 
a daughter of Cronus and Rhea, and, accord- 
ing to common tradition, wms the first-born of ' 
Rhea, and consertuently the first of the children 
swallowed by Cronus. She was a maiden di- 
vinity, and when Apollo and Poseidon sued for 
her she swore by the head of Zeus to remain 
a virgin for ever. As the hearth was looked upon 
as the centre of domestic life, so Hestia was the 
goddess of domestic life and the giver of all do- 
mestic happiness: as such she was believed to 
dwell in the inner part of every house, and to 
have invented the art of building houses. In this 
respect she often appears together with Hermes, 
who was likewise a deus penetralis. Being the 
goddess of the sacred fire of the altar, Hestia had 
a share in the sacrifices offered to all the gods. 
Hence, when sacrifices were offered, she was in- 
voked first, and the first part of the sacrifice was 
presented to her. Solemn oaths tvere sworn by the 
goddess of the hearth ; and the hearth itself was 
the sacred asylum where suppliants implored the 
protection of the nihabitants of the house. A town 
or city is only an extended family, and therefore 
had likewise its sacred hearth. This public hearth 
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usually existed in the prytaneum of a town, where 
the goddess had her especial sanctuary (S^iAa/xos:), 
under the name of Frytanltis (Jlpvrayl'ns)y with a 
statue and the sacred hearth. There, as at a pri- 
vate hearth, Hestia protected the suppliants, iriieri 
a colony was sent out, the emigrants took the fire 
which was to hum on the hearth of their new 
home from that of the mother town. If ever the 
fire of her hearth became extinct, it was not allowed 
to be lighted again with ordinary fire, but either 
by fire produced by friction, or by burning glasses 
drawing fire from the sun. The mystical specu- 
lations of later times took their orfgin from the 
simple ideas of the ancients, and assumed a sacred 
hearth not only in the centre of the earth, but even 
in that of the universe, and confounded Hestia in 
various ways with other divinities, such as Cybele, 
Gaea, Demeter, Persephone, and Artemis. There 
were but few special temples of Hestia in Greece, 
since every prytaneum was in reality a sanctuary 
of the goddess, and since a portion of the sacri- 
fices, to whatever divinity they were offered, be- 
longed to her. The worship of the Roman Vesta 
is spoken of under Vesta. 

Hestiaeotis (‘EcrrioiidiTis) 1. The N.W. part of 
Thessaly [Thessalia.] — %, Or Histiaea, a dis- 
trict in Euboea. [Euboea.] 

HesycMus ('H^ryx^o^). I. An Alexandrine 
grammarian, under whose name a large Greek dic- 
tionary has come down to us.. Respecting his per- 
sonal history nothing is known, but he probably 
lived about a.b. 380. The work is based, as the 
writer himself tells us, upon tlie lexicon of Dioge- 
nianus. Hesychius was probably a pagan: the 
Christian glosses and the references to Christian 
writers in the work are interpolations by a later hand. 
The work is one of great importance, not only on. 
account of its explaining the words of the Greek 
language, but also from its containing much literniy 
and archaeological information, derived from earlier 
grammarians and commentators, whose works are 
lost. The arrangement of the work however is 
very defective. The be.st edition is by Alberti, 
completed after Alberti’s death by Ruhnken, Liigd. 
Bat. 1746 — 176‘{>, 2 vols. fol. 2. Of Milems, 
surnamed Illustrisy from some office which he held, 
lived about A.n. 540, and wrote : 1. An Ouomas- 
ticon,, or account of illustrious men, published by 
Orelli, Lips. 1820. 2. A Chronicon or synoptical 
view of universal history, in 6 parts, from the reign 
of Belus, the reputed founder of the Assyrian em- 
pire, to the death of the Byzantine emperor, Anas- 
tasias I., A. B. 5 1 8. The work itself is lost, but 
an account of it is preserved by Photiiis. 

Hetriculum, a toxvii of the Bruttii, 

Hibernia, also called leme, Iverna or Juverna 
(Tepyi 7 , lepvh prjcroSy ‘Icuepria), the island of 
Irelandy appears to have derived its name from the 
inhabitants of its S. coast, called Juverni (*Iouepvot) 
by Ptolemy, but its original name was probably 
Bergion or Vergion, It is mentioned by Caesar, 
and is frequently spoken of by subsequent writers; 
but the Romans never made any attempt to conquer 
the island, though the}-^ obtained some knowledge of 
it from the commercial intercourse which was carried 
on between it and Britain. We have no account of 
the island except from Ptolemy, who must have 
derived his information from the statements of the 
British merchants, who visited its coasts. Ptolemy 
gives rather a long list of its promontories, rivers, 
tofibts. and towns.- 
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Hicesia. [Aeoliae Insulae.] , 

Hicetas (^I/ceras or "Ikstvs), 1. A Syracusan, 
contemporary with the younger Dionysius and Ti- 
molooiL He was at first a friend of Dion, after 
whose death (b.c. 353) his wife Arete, and his 
sister Aristomache placed therasehes under the 
care of Hicetas ; hut he was persuaded notwithstand- 
ing to consent to their destruction. A few years later 
he became tyrant of Leontini. He carried on war 
against the younger Dionysius, whom he defeated, 
and had made himself master of the whole city, 
except the island citadel, when Timoleon landed in 
Sicily, 344. Hicetas then opposed Timoleon and^ 
called in the aid of the Carthaginians, hut he was 
defeated and put to death hy Timoleon, 339 or 
333.*™- 3. Tyrant of Syracuse, during the interval 
between the reign of Agathocles and that of Pyr- 
rhus. He defeated Phintias, tyrant of Agrigentum, 
and was himself defeated by the Carthaginians. 
After a reign of 9 years (238 — *279), he was 
expelled from Syracuse.— 3. Of Syracuse, one of 
the earlier Pythagoreans. 

Hiempsal. 1. Son of Micipsa, king of Nu- 
midia, and grandson of Masinissa, was murdered 
by Jugurtha, soon after the death of Micipsa, 
B. c. 118.-2. King of Numidia, grandson or 
great-grandson of Masinissa, and father of Juba, 
appears to have received the sovereignty of part of 
Numidia after the Jugurthine war. He was ex- 
pelled from his kingdom by Cn. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, the leader of the Marian party in Africa, 
but W'as restored by Pompey in 81. Hiempsal 
%vrote some works in the Punic language, which 
are cited by Sallust (Ju^. 17). 

Hiera. 1. [Aeolue.].— 2. [Aegatbs.] 

Hierapolis (TepaToXts). 1. A city of Great 
Phrygia, near the Maeander, celebrated for its hot 
springs and its temple of Cybele. Like the neigh- 
bouring cities of Colossae and Laodicea, it was an 
early seat of Christianity, and it is mentioned in 
St. PauTs Epistle to iJte Colossiam (iv. 13). — 2. 
Formerly Bambyce (BajaidKij : Bambitch^ or Mem- 
bij)^ a city in the N.E. of Syria, one of the chief 
seats of the worship of Astarte. 

Hlerocles ('UpoKXris). 1. A Greek rhetorician 
of Alabanda in Caria, lived about b.c. 100, and 
was distinguished, like his brother Menecles, by 
the Asiatic style of oratory,— 2. Governor of Bi- 
thynia, and afterwards of Alexandria, is said to 
have been one of the chief instigators of the perse- 
cution of the Christians under Diocletian. He 
wrote a work against the Christians, entitled 
Aoyoi (piXaX’iiBets iitphs rovs Xpicrnavovs, of which 
we may form an idea from the account of Lactaniius 
and the refutation which Eusebius wrote against 
it. We see from these writers that Hierocles 
attacked the character of Jesus Christ and his 
apostles, and put him on an equality with Apollo- 
nius of Tyana.— 3. A New Platon ist, who lived 
at Alexandiia about the middle of the 5th century. 
He wrote; 1. A commentary on the golden verses 
of Pythagoras, in which he endeavours to give an 
intelligible account of the philosophy of Pj^tha- 
goras. Published by Needham, Cambridge, 1709 ; 
and by Warren, London, 174*2. 2. A work on 
Providence, Fate, and the reconciliation of man’s 
free will with the divine government of the world, 
in 7 books. The work is lost, but some extracts 
from it preserved in Photius. 3. An ethical work 
on justice, on reverence towards the gods, parents, 
relations, See., which bore the title TO <piXoc‘o^Q{i- 
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geva. This work is also lost, but there are several 
extracts from it in Stobaeus, The extant work, en- 
titled ’AcrreTcs, a collection of ludicrous tales, is erro- 
neously ascribed to Hierocles, the New Piatonist. 
The work is of no merit— 4, A Greek grammarian, 
the author of an extant work, entitled ^wI/cStj/hos*, 
that is, The Travelling Compaiiion, intended as a 
handbook for travellers through the provinces of 
the Eastern empire. It was perhaps written at the 
beginning of the 6th century of our era. It con- 
tains a list of 64 eparchiae or provinces of the East- 
ern empire, and of 935 different towns, with brief 
descriptions. Published by W esseling, in Veterum 
Romamrmn limeraria., Amsterdam, 1735. 

Hieron (Upwy). 1. Tyrant of Syracuse (b. c. 
478 — 467), was son of Dinomenes and brother of 
Gelon, whom he succeeded in the sovereignty. In 
the early part of his reign he became involved in 
a war with Theron of Agrigentum, who had 
espoused the cause of his brother Poly zelus, with 
whom he had quarrelled. But Hieron afterwards 
concluded a peace with Theron, and became recon- 
ciled to his brother Polyzeliis. After the death 
of Theron, in 472, he carried on war against Iiis 
son Thrasydaeus, whom he defeated in a great 
battle, and e.xpelled from Agrigentum. But by far 
the most important event of his reign was the great 
victory which he obtained over the Etruscan fleet 
near Cumae (474), and which appears to have 
effectually broken the naval power of that nation. 
Hieron died at Catana in the 12th year of his 
reign, 467. His government was much more de- 
spotic than that of his brother Gelon, He niain- 
tJiined a large guard of mercenary troops, and 
employed numerous spies and informers. He was 
however a liberal and enlightened patron of men of 
letters ; and his court became the resort of the 
most distinguished poets and philosophers of the 
day. Aeschylus, Pindar, and Bacchylides took 
up their abode with him, and we find him asso- 
ciating in friendly intercourse with Xenophanes, 
Epicharmus, and Simonides. His intimacy with 
the latter was particularly celebrated, and has been 
made the subject by Xenophon of an imaginary 
dialogue, entitled the Hieron. His love of magnifi- 
cence was especially displayed in the great contests 
of the Grecian games, and his victories at Olympia 
and Delphi have been immortalised by Pindar. — 
2. King of Syracuse (b. c. 270 — 216), was the son 
of Hierocles, a noble Syracusan, descended from 
the great Gelon, hut his mother was a female ser- 
; want. When Pyrrhus left Sicily (275), Hieron, 
who had distinguished himself in the wars of that 
monarch, was declared general hy the Syracusan 
army. He strengthened his power by marrying 
the daughter of Leptines, at that time the most 
influential citizen at Syracuse ; and after liis defeat 
of the Mamertines, he was saluted by his fellow- 
citizens with the title of king, 270. It was the 
I great object of Hieron to expel the Mamertines 
from Sicily ; and accordingly when the Homans, 
in 264, interposed in favour of that people, Hieron 
concluded an alliance with the Carthaginians, and, 
in conjunction with them, carried on war against 
the Romans. But having been defeated by the 
Homans, he concluded a peace with them in the 
following year (263), in virtue of which he re- 
tained possession of the %vhole S. E. of Sicily, and 
the E, side of the island as far as Tauromenium. 
From this time till his death, a period of little less 
than half a century, Hieron continued the stedfast 
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friend and ally of the Romans, a policy of which 1 some time, and subsequent travelled through 
his subjects as well as himself reaped the benefits, various countries in the E, At Antioch he was 
in the enjoyment of a state of uninterrupted tran- attacked by a dangerous malady, and on his re- 
qiiillity and prosperity. Even the heavy losses cove:^’' he resolved to . withdraw from the world, 
wiiich'the Romans sustained in the first 3 years of In 374 he retired to the desert of Chalcis, lying 
the 2nd Punic war did not shake his fidelity ; and between Antioch and the Euphrates, where he 
after their great defeats, he sent them large supplies passed 4 years, adhering strictly to the most rigid 
of corn and auxiliary troops. He died in 216 at the observances of monkish ascetism, but at the same 
a<'eof92. His government was mild and equitable : time pursuing the study of Hebrew- . In 375 he 
thoimh he did not refuse the title of king, he was ordained a presbyter at Antioch by Pauliniis. 
avoided all external display of tbe insignia of Soon after he went to Constantinople, where he lived 
rovaltv and appeared in public in the garb of a for 3 years, enjoying the instructions and friend- 
private’ citizen. The care he bestowed upon the ship of Gregory of Nazianzus. In 382 he accom- 
Lancial department of his administration is attested panied Paulinus to Rome, where he formed a close 
bv tlie laws re<^u]ating the tithes of corn and other friendship with the Pope Damasus. He remained 
agricultural produce, which, under the name ofAepes at Rome 3 years, and there laboured in pro- 
Jlicronicae were retained by the Romans when claiming the glory and merit of a contemplative 
thev reduced Sicily to a province. He adorned the life and monastic discipline. He had many enthu- 
citv of Syracuse Vith manv public works. His siastic disciples among the Roman ladies, but the 
power and magnificence were celebrated by Then- influence which he exercised over them excited the 
critus in his 16th Idyll Hieron had only one son, hatred of their relations, and exposed him to at- 
Gelon who died shortly before his fixther. He was tacks against liis character. Accordingly he left 
succeeded by his grandson, Hieronymus. Rome in 385, having lost his patron Damasus in 

Hieron^us (leptiwixos). 1 Of Cardia, pro- the preceding year ; and accompanied by the rich 
baUv accompanied Alexander the Great to Asia, widow Paula, her daughter Eustochium, and a 
and 'after the death of that monarch (b.c. 323) number of devout maidens, he made a tour of the 
served under his countryman Eumenes. In the last Holy Land, and finally settled at Bethlehem, where 
battIebetweenEumenes'andAntigonus(3i6)Hiero- Paula erected 4 monasteries, 3 for nuns and 1 for 
nvmus fell into the hands of Antigoniis, who monks. Here he passed the remainder of his 
treated him with kindness, and to whose service he life. Pie died a. d. 420. — Jerome wrote a great 
henceforth attached himself. After the death of number of works, most of which have come down 
Antitronus (301 ), Hieronymus continued to follow to us. Of these the most celebrated are his Com- 
the fortunes of his son "Demetrius, and was ap- mentaiies on the various books of the Scriptures, 
pointed by the latter governor of Boeotia, after his He also ' translated into Latin tbe Old and New 
first conquest of Thebes, 292. He continued un- Testaments : his translation is in substance the 
shaken in his attachment to Demetrius and to his Latin version of the Scriptures, known by the name 
son, Antigonus Gonatus, after him. It appears of the Vulgate. The translation of the Old Testa- 
ihat he survived Pyrrhus, and died at the advanced ment xvas made by Jerome directly from the He- 
age of 104. Hieronymus wrote a history of the brew; but the translation of the New Testament 
events from the dea'th of Alexander to that of was formed by him out of the old translations care- 
Pyrrhus, if not later. This work has not come fully corrected from the original Greek. Jerome 
down to us, but it is frequently cited by later likewise translated from the Greek the Chronicle 
writers as one of the chief authorities for the history of Eusebius, wdiich he enlarged, chiefly in the de- 
of Alexanders successors. We are told that Hiero- partment of Roman historj^ and brought down to 
nymus displayed partiality to Antigonus and De- A.D. 378. Jerome was the most learned of the 
metrius, and *in consequence treated Pyrrhus and Latin fathers. His profound knowledge of the 
Lysimachus wdtli great injustice. — 2. King of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, his familiarity 
Spacuse, succeeded his grandfather, Hieron II., with ancient history and philosophy, and his per- 
bIc. 216, at 15 years of age. He w-as persuaded sonal acquaintance with the manners and scenery 
by the Carthaginian party to renounce the alliance of the East, enabled him to throxv much light upon 
with the Romans, which his grandfather had main- the Scriptures. In his controversial works he is 
taincd for so many years. He was assassinated vehement and dogmatical. H is language is exceed- 
after a short reign of only 13 months,-— 8. Of ingly pure, bearing ample testimony to the diligence 
Rhodes, commonly called a peripatetic, though with which he must have studied the choicest 
Cicero questions his right to the title, was a disciple models. The best editions of the works of Jerome 
of Aristotle, and appears to have lived down to the are tbe Benedictine, Par. 5 vols. fol 1633 — 3 706, 
time of Ptolemy Philadelphus. He held the highest and that by Vallarsi, Veron. 11 vols. fol 1734 — 
good to consist in freedom from pain and trouble, 1742; reprinted Venet. 11 vols. 4to. 1766. 
and denied that pleasure xvas to he sought for its Hierosolyma. [Jerusalkm.] 
ownsake.— 4. Commonly known as Saint Jerome, Hilarius. 1, A Christian xvriter, was horn of 
one of the most celebrated of the Christian fathers, pagan parents at Poitiers. He afterwards becixme 
was born at Stridon, a town upon the confines of a Christian, and whs elected bishop of bis native 
Dalmatia and Pannonia, about A. d. 340. His place, A. n. 350. From this time he devoted all 
father sent him to Rome for the prosecution of his Kis energies to check the progress of Arianism, 
studies, where he devoted himself with great ardour which was making rapid strides in Gaul. He be- 
and success to the Greek and Latin languages, to came so troublesome to the Arians, that they 
rhetoric, and to the different branches of philo- induced the emperor Constantins in 356 to banish 
sopliy, enjoying the instructions of the most distin- him to Phr^’-gia. He was allowed to return to Gaul 
guished preceptors of that eni, among whom was about 361, and died in his diocese in 368. Several 
Aelius Donatus. [Donatus.] After completing of his. works have come down to us. They consist 
his studies he went to Gaul, wliere he remained chiefly of polemical treatises against the Arians 
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and addresses to the emperor Constantins. The 
best edition of his works is by Constant, Paris, 
1653, forming one of the Benedictine series, and re- 
printed by Scipio Maffei, Veron., 1730.— 2. Bishop 
of Arles,* succeeded his master Honoratns in that 
diocese, a.d. 429, and died in 449. He wrote the 
life of Honoratns and a few other works. 

Hilleviones. [Germania, p. 282, a,] 

Himera ('I/^epa) 1. [Fiume Salso\ one of the 
principal rivers in the S. of Sicily, at one time the 
boundary between the territories of the Carthagi- 
nians and Syracusans, receives near Enna the water 
of a salt spring, and hence has salt water as far as 
its mouth. —2. A smaller river in the H. of Sicily, 
flows into the sea between the towns of Himera 
and Thermae. — > 3. (‘l^epStos), a celebrated Greek 
city on the N. coast of Sicily, W . of the mouth of 
the river Himera [No. 2.], was founded by the 
Chalcidians of Zancle, b. c. 648, and afterwards 
received Dorian settlers, so that the inhahitots 
spoke a mixed dialect, partly Ionic (ChaJcidian) 
and partly Doric. About 560 Himera, being 
threatened by its powerful neighbours, placed itself 
under the protection of Phalaris, tyrant of Agri- 
gentiim, in whose power it appears to have re- 
mained till his death. At a later time (500) we find 
Himera governed by a tyrant Teriliua, who was 
expelled by Theron of Agrigentum. Terillus there- 
upon applied for assistance to the Carthaginians, 
who, anxious to extend their influence in Sicily, 
sent a powerful army into Sicily under the com- | 
mand of Haniilcar. The Cartliaginians were de- | 
feated with great slaugliterat Himera by the united 
forces of Theron and Gelon of Syracuse on the same 
day as the battle of Salamis was fought (480). 
Himera was now governed by Thrasydaeus, the 
son of Theron, in the name of his father ; but the 
inhabitants having attempted to revolt, Theron put 
to death or drove into exile a considerable part of 
the population, and repeopied the city with settlers 
jDrom ail quarters, but especially of Dorian origin. 
After the death of Theron (472), Himera recovered 
its independence, and for the next 60 years was 
one of the most flourishing cities in Sicily. It as- 
sisted Syracuse against the Athenians in 415. In 
409 it was taken by Hannibal, the son of Gisgo, 
who, to revenge the great defeat which the Car- i 
thaginians had suffered before this town, levelled 
it to the ground and destroyed almost all the inha- 
bitants. Himera was never rebuilt j but on the 
opposite bank of the river Himera, the Carthaginians 
founded a new town, which, from a warm medicinal 
spring in its neighbourhood, was called Thermae 
: &€pjj(.iTr]Ss Tliermitanus : T^mmi.) Here 
the remains of the unfortunate inhabitants of Hi- 
mera \vere allowed to settle. The Eomans, who 
highly prized the warm springs of Thermae, per- 
mitted the town to retain its own constitution; and 
Augustus made it a colony.— -The poet Stesichorus 
was born at the ancient Himera, and the tyrant 
Agathocles at Thermae. 

Hdmeriiis ('Ijuep^os), a celebrated Greek sophist, 
was born at Prusa in Bitbynia, and studied at 
Athens. ^ He was subsequently appointed professor 
of rhetoric at Athens, where he gave instruction to 
Julian, afterwards emperor, and the celebrated 
Christian writers, Basil and Gregory Nazianzen. 
In 362 the emperor Julian invited him to Ms court 
at Antioch, and made him his secretary. He re- 
turned to Athens in 368, and there passed the 
remainder of his life, Himerius was a pagan ; but 
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he does not manifest in his writings any animosity 
against the Christians. There were extmit in the 
time of Photius 71 orations by Himerius; but of 
these only 24 have come down to us complete. 
Edited by Wernsdorf, Gottingen, 1790. 

Himiico (IplA/cwy). 1. A Carthaginian, who 
conducted a voyage of discovery from Gades to- 
wards the N., along the W. shores of Europe, at 
the same time that Hanno undertook his voyage to 
the S. along the coast of Africa. [Hanno, No. 10.] 
Himiico represented that his further progress was 
prevented by the stagnant nature of the sea, 
loaded with sea weed, and by the absence of wind. 
His voyage is said to have lasted 4 months, but it 
is impossible to judge how far it was extended. 
Perhaps it was intentionally wrapt in obscurity by 
the commercial jealousy of the Carthaginians, — 2. 
Son of Hanno, commanded, together with Hannibal, 
son of Gisco [Hannibai, No. 1,], a Carthaginian 
army in Sicily, and laid siege to Agrigentum, b. c. 
406. Hannibal died before Agrigentum of a pes- 
tilence, which broke out in the camp ; and Himflco, 
now left sole general, succeeded in taking the place, 
after a siege of nearly 8 months. At a later period 
he carried on war against Dionysius of Syracuse. 
In 395 he defeated Dionysius, and laid siege to 
Syracuse ; but, while pressing the siege of the city, 
a pestilence carried off a great number of his men. 
In this weakened condition, Himiico was attacked 
and defeated by Dionysius, and was obliged to 
purchase his safety by an ignominious capitulation. 
Such was his grief and disappointment at this 
termination to the campaign, that, on his return 
to Carthage, he put an end to his life by vo- 
luntary abstinence. —• 8. The Carthaginian com- 
mander at Lilybaeum, which he defended with 
skill and bravery, when it was attacked by the 
Romans, 250.-4. Commander of the Carthaginian 
forces in Sicily during a part of the 2nd Punic 
war, 214 — 212.— 5. Surnamed Phamaeas, com- 
mander of the Carthaginian cavalry in the 3rd 
Punic war. He deserted to the Romans, by 
whom he was liberally rewarded. 

Hippana (ret "'lTrirava% a town in the N, of 
Sicily near Panormus- 

Hipparcliia (‘iTnrapxfa), wife of Crates the 
Cynic. [For details, see Crates, No, 3.] 

Hipparebus C^TrTapxdls). 1. Son of Pisistratus. 
[PisiSTRATiDAE.] — 2. A celebrated Greek astro- 
nomer, was a native of Nkaea in Bithynia, and 
flourished b. c. 160 — 145. He resided both at 
Rhodes and Alexandria. He was tlie true father 
of astronomy, which he raised to that rank among 
the applications of arithmetic and geometry whicb 
it has always since preserved. He was the first 
who gave and demonstrated the means of solving 
all triangles, rectilinear and spherical. He con- 
structed a table of chords, of which lie made the 
same sort of use as we make of our sines. He 
made more observations than his predecessors, and 
understood them better. He invented the plani- 
sphere, or the mode of representing the starry 
heavens upon a plane, and of producing the solu- 
tions of problems of spherical astronomy. He is 
also the father of true geography, by bis happy 
idea of marking the position, of spots on the earth, 
as was done with the stars, by circles drawn from 
the pole perpendicularly to the equator; that is, 
by latitudes and longitudes. His method of eclipses 
was the only one hy which differences of meridians 
could be determined. The catalogue which Hip- 
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piircliiis constructed of tlie stars is preserved in the 
Almagest of PtoiemT. I-Iipparclms -wrote nume- 
rous works, which are all lost with the exception 
of his commentary on the pl-ienoinoria of Aratus. 

("lirmpipos),. 1. A Syracusan, 
fether of Dion and AL'istomache, supported the 
elder Dionysius, who married his daughter Aristo- 
jjiache. -“2. Son of Dion, and grandson of the pre- 
ceding, threw himself from the roof of a house, and 
was killed on the spot, when his fatlier attempted, 
hr restraint, to cure him of the dissolute hahits 
vviiich lie had acquired while under tlie power of 
Dionysius. — 3. Son of the elder Dionysius by 
Aristomache, daughter of No. 1, succeeded Cal- 
iippi!s in the tyramiy of Syracuse, b.c. 352. He 
was assassinated, after reigning only 2_ycara. 

Hipparis ('Iirffapix: a river in the S. 

cf Sicily, which flows into the sea near Carnarina. 

Hippasus (^IwTracTos), of Metapontum or Croton, 
ill Italy, ono of the elder Pythagorean s,Jield the 
elemimt of Are to be the cause of ail things. In 
consequence of his making known the sphere, 
consisting of 32 pentagons, which v.-as regarded 
by the Pythagoreans as a secret, he is said to 
have perished in tlie sea as an impious man. 

Hippia and Hippms ClyrTria and ''iTTTrzoy, or 
"iTTTreios), in Latin Eqitedcr and Ecjucstns^ surnames 
of several divinities, as of Hera and xithena, of 
Poseidon and of Ares ; and at Rome also of Fortuna 
and Venus. 

Hippias ('Irrmas). 1. Son of Pisistratiis. [Pl- 
si&TRATiDAE.] >— 2. The Sophist, was a native of 
Elis, and the contemporary of Socrates. His fel- 
low-citixens availed themselves of his abilities in 
political matters, and sent him on a diplomatic mission 
to Sparta. But he was in every respect like the 
other sophists of the time. He travelled through 
Oreece for the purpose of aczpuring wealth and ce- 
lebrity, by teaching and public speaking. His cha- 
racter as a sophist, his vanity, and his boastful ar- 
rogance, are well described iji the 2 dialogues of 
Fliito^ Hzjopias 7mJor and /Eppias minor* Though 
his knowledge was superficial, yet it appears that he 
had paid attention not only to rhetorical, philosophi- 
cal, and political studies, hut also to poetiy, music, 
mathematics, painting and sculpture ; and he must 
even have, acquired some practical skill in the me- 
chanical arts, as he used to boast of wearing on his 
body n(»tliing that lie had not made with his own 
hands, such as his seal-ring, his cloak, and shoes. 
He possessed great facility in extempore speaking ; 
and once Ids vanity led him to declare that he 
would trovti to Ol 3 fmpia, and there deliver before 
the assttinbled Greeks an oration on aiy subject 
that might be proposed to him. 

Hippo in Africa. 1. H. Regius (*I. 

: nr. Botm/i, Ru.), a city on the coast of 
Nurnidia, W. of the mouth of the Rubricatus ; 
once a royal residence, and afterwards celebrated 
as the bishopric of St. Augustine. H. DiarrEy- 
tns or ^aritus (T. Sin^^paroy ; Bizeria)., a city on 
tlie N. coaht of the Carthaginian territory (Zeugi- 
tana), W, of Utica, at the mouth of the Sinus 
HipponeiiRis.-««--3. A town of the Carpetani in 
Hispania Tarniconensis, S. of Toletmn. 
Hippoceatanri [Centauri,] 

Hippccoon {"iTTitoKocay)^ son of Oehaliis and 
Batea. After his father’s death, he expelled his 
brother Tyndareus, in order to secure the kingdom 
to himself ; but Hercules led Tyndareus back, and 
slew Hippocoon and his sons, Ovid {Met viii. 
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314) mentions the sons of Hippocoon among the 
Calydonian hunters. 

Hippocrates (’hrTroKpdrTis). 1. Father of ' PD 
sistratus, the tyrant of Athens.,— 2. An Athenian, 
son of Megacles, was brother of Clisthenes, the legis- 
lator, and grandfather, through his daughter Aga- 
riste, of the illustrious Pericles.— S. An Athenian, 
son of Xanthippus and brother of Pericles. He 
had 3 sons who, as well as their fathei', are alluded 
to by Aristophanes, as men of a mean capacity, and 
devoid of education. —4. An Athenian, son of 
aAriphron, commanded the Athenians, B. c. 424, 
•when he v/as defeated and slain by the Boeo- 
tians at the battle of Delium.— 5. A Lacedae- 
monian, served under Mindarus on the Asiatic 
coast in 410, and after the defeat of Mindams at 
Cyzicus, became commander of the fleet.— 6. A 
Sicilian, succeeded his brother Cleander, as tyrant 
of Gela, 4S8. His reign was prosperous ; and he 
extended his power over several other cities of 
Sicily. He died in 401, while besieging Hyhla.— 

; 7. A Sicilian, brother of Epicydes.— 8. The 
most celebrated physician of antiquity. He was 
; born in the island of Cos about B.C. 460. He he- 
I longed to the flimfly of the Asclepiadae, and was 
I the son of HeracHdes, who was also a physician. 

I His mother’s name was Phaenarete, who was said 
I to be descended from Hercules. He was instructed 
in medical science by his father and by Herndiciis, 
and he is said to have been also a pupil of Gorgias 
of Leoiitini. He wrote, taught, and practised his 
profession at home ; travelled in different parts of 
the continent of Greece ; and died at Larissa in 
Thessaly, about 357, at the age of 104. He had 
2 sons, Tliessakis and Dracon, and a son-in-law, 
Polyhus, all of whom followed the same profession, 
and who are supposed to have been the authors of 
some of the w’orks in the Hippocratic collection. 
These are the only certain facts which we know re- 
specting the life of Hippocrates ; but to these later 
writers h.ave added a large collection of stories, 
many of which are clearly fabulous. Thus he is 
said to have stopped the plague at Athens by burn- 
ing fires throughout the city, bj'’ suspending chaplets 
of flowers, and by the use of an antidote. It is 
also related that Artaxerxes Longimanus, king of 
Persia, invited Hippocrates to come to his as- 
sistance during a time of pestilence, but that Hip- 
pocrates refused his request, on the ground of his 
being the enemy of his country. — The writings 
which have come down to us under the name of 
Hippocrates were composed by several different 
persons, and are of very different merit. They are 
' more than 60 in number, but of these only a few 
are certainly genuine- They are: — 1. Upoyra- 
GTiKdv^ Fraenotiones or FrognosUeon. 2. A< 3 !>o- 
pKTfAoi, Apliorismz. 3. ’‘ETndrifxlcar Bi€hia^ Be A/br- 
6is Fopularilms (or Epidemicyrum'). 4. Ilepl Azat- 
T7JS Be Ratione Vidus in Morhts Aeuiis^ 

or Be Bitieia Acutonm* 5. Hepl ^Aepoou, *TSd- 
reeVy Tdwwj', Be A ere, Aq/ds, et Loeis. 6. ttepl 
rwv cV KcfpaKf Tpeapdreoy, Be Capitis Vulnenhus. 

; Some of the other works were perhaps written by 
I Hippocrates ; but the great majority of them were 
composed by his disciples and followers, many of 
whom bore the name of Hippocrates. Tlie ancient 
physicians wrote numerous commentaries on the 
works in the Hippocratic collection. Of these the 
most valuable are the commentaries of Galen. — Hip- 
pocrates 'divided the causes of disease into 2 prin- 
cipal classes ; the one comprehending the influence 
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j)f seasons, climates, water, situation, &c., and tbe 
other the influence of food, exercise, &c. He con- 
sidered that while heat and cold, moisture and 
dryness, succeeded one another throughout the 
year, the human body underwent certain analogous 
changes, which influenced the diseases of the period. 
He supposed that the 4 fluids or humours of the 
body (blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile) 
were the primary scat of disease ; that health was 
the result of the due combination (or erasi^) of 
these, and that, when this crasis was disturbed, 
disease was the consequence ; that, in the course 
of a disorder that was proceeding favourably, these 
humours underwent a certain change in quality (or 
coction\ which was the sign of returning health, as 
preparing the way for the expulsion of the morbid 
matter, or crisis ,* and that these crises had a ten- 
dency to occur at certain stated periods, which 
were hence called “critical days.” — Hippocrates : 
■was evidently a person who not only had had | 
great experience, but -who also knew how to turn | 
it to the best account ; and the number of moral ' 
reflections and apophthegms that we meet with 
in his writings, some of which (as, for example, 
“ Life is short, and Art is long ”) have acquired a 
sort of proverbial notoriety, show him to have 
been a profound thinker. His works are written 
in the Ionic dialect, and the style is so concise as 
to be sometimes extremely obscure. • — The best 
edition of his works is by Littr^, Paris, 1839, seq., 
with a French translation. i 

Hippocrene the “ Fountain of ' 

the Horse,” called by Persius Fans CahalUmis^ was ! 
a fountain in Mt. Helicon in Boeotia, sacred to the 
Muses, said to have been produced by the horse 
Pegasus striking the ground with his feet, 

feppodamia (T7r?roSa/i6ia). 1. Daughter of 
Oenomaus, king of Pisa in Elis. For details see 
Oenomaus and Pelops. — 2. Wife of Pirithous, 
at whose nuptials took place the celebrated battle 
between the Centaurs and Lapithae. For details 
see Pirithous.— 3. See Briseis. 

Hippodamus ('l7r7rd3a^os), a distinguished I 
Greek architect, a native of Miletus, and the son 
of Euryphon or Eurycodn. His fame rests on his 
construction, not of single buildings, hut qf whole 
cities. His first great work was the town of Pi- 
raeus, which he built under the auspices of Pericles. 
When the Athenians founded their colony of 
Thurii (b. c. 443), Hippodamus went out with the 
colonists, and was the architect of the new city. 
Hence he is often called a Thurian, He after- 
’vvards buflt Rhodes (408—407). 

Hippolochtis (Ivtt^Aoxos), son of Bellero- 
phontes and Philonoe or Anticlea, and father of 
Glaucus, the Lycian prince. 

^Ppolyte (TirTroA-i^Tij). 1. Daughter of Ares 
and Otrera, was queen of the Amazons, and sister 
of Aiitiope and Melanippe, She wore a girdle 
given to her by her father ; and when Hercules 
came to fetch this girdle, she was slain by Hercules. 
[See p. 309, b.] According to another tradition, 
Hippolyte, with an army of Amazons, marched 
into Attica, to take vengeance on Theseus for hav- 
ing carried off Antiope ; but being conquered by 
Theseus, she flecf to Megara, where she died of 
grief, and was buried. In some accounts Hippolyte, 
and not Antiope, is said to have been married to 
Theseus. — 2. Or Astydamia, wife of Acastus, 
fell in love with Peleus. See Acastus, 
Hippolytus ('iTTTrdAuros). 1. Son of Theseus 
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by Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons, or her sister 
Antiope. Theseus afterwards married Phaedra, 
who fell in love with Hippolytus ; but as her 
offers were rejected by her step-son, she accused 
him to his father of having attempted her dishonour. 
Theseus thereupon cursed his Sony and requested 
his father (Aegeus or Poseidon) to destroy him. 
Accordingly, as Hippolytus W'as riding in his 
chariot along the sea-coast, Poseidon sent forth a 
bull from the water. The horses were frightened, 
upset the chariot, and dragged Hippolytus along 
the ground till he was dead. Theseus afterwards 
learned the innocence of his son, and Phaedra, in 
despair, made away with herself. Artemis induced 
Aesculapius to restore Hippolytus to life again ; 
and, according to Italian traditions, Artemis (Diana) 
placed him, under the name of Virbius, under the 
protection of the nymph Egeria, in the grove of 
Aricia, in Latium, where he was honoured with 
divine worship. Horace, following the more an- 
cient tradition, says that Diana could not restore 
Hippolytus to life (Carm. iv. 7. 25). — 2. An early 
ecclesiastical writer of considerable eminence, but 
whose real history is very uncertain. Fie appears 
to have lived early in the 3rd century ; and is said 
to have suffered martyrdom under Alexander Se- 
veriis, being drowned in a ditch or pit full of water. 
Others suppose that he perished in the Decian per- 
secution. Fie is said to have been a disciple of 
Irenaeus and a teacher of Origen. — His works, 
which are ■written in Greek, are edited by Fa- 
bricius, Flamb. 1716 — 1718, 2 vols. fol 

Hippomedon (TTnro^ieScwy), son of Aristomachus, 
or, according to Sophocles, of Talaus, was one of 
the Seven against Thebes, where he was slain 
during the siege by Flyperbius or Ismarus. 

Hippbmeiies {‘liriro/xipris): 1. Son of Mega- 
reus, and great-grandson of Poseidon, conquered 
Atalanta in the foot-race. For details see Ata- 
LANTA, No. 2. — 2. A descendant of Codrus, the 
4th and last of the decennial archons. Incensed 
at the barbarous punishment which he inflicted on 
his daughter, the Attic nobles deposed him. 

Happen ("'iTTTrwj/), of Rhegium, a philosopher of 
uncertain date, belonging to the Ionian school. He 
was accused of Atheism, and so got the surname of 
the Melian, as agreeing in sentiment with Diago- 
ras. He held water and fire to be the principles 
of all things, the latter springing from the former, 
and developing itself by generating the universe, 

Hipponax (TttttcSj/^). Of Ephesus, son of 
Pytheus and Protis, was, after Archilochus and 
Simonides, the 3rd of the lambic poets of Greece. 
He flourished B, c. 546 — 520. He was distinguished 
for his love of liberty, and having been expelled 
from his native city by the tyrants, he took up his 
abode at Clazomenae, for which reason he is some- 
times called a Clazomenian. In person, Hipponax 
was little, thin, and ugly, but very strong. The 2 
brothers Bupalus and Athenis, who were sculptors 
of Chios, made statues of Hipponax, in which they 
caricatured his natural ugliness ; and he in return 
directed all the power of his satirical poetry 
against them, and especially against Bupalus, 
(Hor. Epod, vi. 14.) Later writers add that the 
sculptors hanged themselves in despair. Hipponax 
was celebrated in antiquity for the severity of his 
satires. He severely chastised the effeminate lux- 
ury of his Ionian brethren ; he did not spare his 
own parents ; and he ventured even to ridicule 
the gods. — In his satires he introduced a spondee 
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or a trocliee in the last foot, instead of an iamhtis. 
This change made the verse irregular in its rhythm, 
and gave it a sort of halting movement, whence it 
was called the Choliambus (xc>3Kiaix§6s^ la7ne iani- 
feh), or lamhns Scazon Imprng), He 

also •wrote a parody on the Iliad. He may he said 
to occupy a middle place between Archilochus and 
Aristophanes. He is as hitter, but not so earnest, 
as the ibrraer, while in lightness and jocoseness he 
more resembles the latter. The frapients of Hip- 
poiiax are edited by Weicker, Gotting. 18l7j 8vo, 
and by Bergk, in the Poetae Lyrici Gram. 
Hipponicm [Callus and PIipponicits.] 
Hipponinm. [Vibo.] 

Hippoao-os. [Bellerophon.] 

Hippdtades (‘la-worciSTir), son of Hippotes, that 
is, Aeolus. [Aeolus, No. 2.] Hence the Aeoliae; 
Insulae are called Hippoictdm fegnum. (Ov. Met. 
xiv. 86.)' 

Hippotes 1. Father of Aeolus. 

[Aeolus, ' No. 2,] — 3. Son of Phyhis by a 
daughter of lolaus, great-grandson of Hei’cules, and 
father of Aletes. When the Heraclidae invaded 
Peloponnesus, Hippotes killed the seer Carnus. 
The army in consequence began to suffer very se- 
verely, and Hippotes by the command of an oracle 
was banished for 10 years. 

Hippothoon (T7r-7ro0<i«p), an Attic hero, son of 
Poseidon and Alope, the daughter of Cercyon. 
He had a heroum at Athens ; and one of the Attic 
phylae, or tribes, was called after him Hippothoontis. 

ffip pothoTis ('IttttoOoos). 1. Son of Cercyon, i 
and father of Aepytus, succeeded Agapenor as 
king in Arcadia. — '3. Son of Lethiis, grandson of 
Teutamus, and brother of Pylaeus, led a band of 
Felasgians from Larissa to the assistance of the 
Trqjans. He was slain by the Telamonian Ajax. 

Hirpini, a Samnite people, whose name is said 
to come from the Sabine word hirpiis, “ a wolf,” 
dwelt in the S. of Samnium between Apulia, 
Lucania and Campania. Their chief town was 
Aeculanum- 

A. Hirtius, belonged to a plebeian family, which 
came probably from Ferentiiiiim in the territory of 
the Hernici. He was the personal and political 
friend of Caesar the dictator. In b. c. 58 he was 
Caesar’s legatus in Gaul, and during the Civil War 
his name constantly appears in Cicero’s correspon- 
dence. He was one of the 10 praetors nominated 
by Caesar for 46, and ditring Caesar’s absence in 
Africii he lived principally at his Tusculan estate, 
which was contiguous to Cicero’s villa. Though 
politically opposed, they were on friendly terms, and 
Cicero gave Hirtius lessons in oratory. In 44 Hirtius 
received Belgic Gaul for his province, but he go- 
verned it by deputy, and attended Caesar at Borne, 
who nominated him and Vibiiis Pansa, consuls for 
43. After Caesar’s assassination (44) Hirtius first 
joined Antony, but being disgusted by the despotic 
arrogance of the latter, he retired to Puteoli, where 
he renewed his intercourse with Cicero. Later in 
the year he resided at his Tusculan villa, where he 
was attacked by a dangerous illness, from which he 
never perfectly recovered. On the 1st of January, 
43, Hirtius and Pansa entered on their consulship, 
according to Caesar’s arrangement The 2 consuls 
were sent along with Octavian, against Antony, 
who was besieging Bee. Brutus at Mutina. Pansa 
was defeated by Antony, and died of a wound which 
he had received in the battle. Hirtius retrieved this 
disaster by defeating Antony, but he also fell on the 
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27th of April, in leading an assault on the besieger’s 
camp. Octavian sent the bodies of the slain consuls 
to Rome, where they were reeeived with extraor- 
dinary honours, and publicly buried in the Field of 
Mars. To Octavian their removal from the scene 
was so timely, that he was accused by many of 
murdering them. Hirtius divides with Oppius the 
claim to the authorship of the 8th book of the 
Gallic war, as ivell as that of the Alexandrian, 
African, and Spanish. It is not impossible that he 
wrote the 3 first, but he certainly did not write 
the Spanish war. 

Hirtulems, a distinguished general of Sertorius 
in Spain. In b.c. 78 he was routed and slain near 
Italica in Baetica by Metellus. 

Hispalis, more rarely Hispal (Seville) y a town 
of the Turdetani in Hispania Baetica, founded by 
the Phoenicians, wgs situated on the left bank uf 
tlie Baetis, and %vas in reality a seaport, for, 
although 300 stadia from the sea, the river is na- 
vigable for the largest vessels up to the town. 
Under the Romans JHispalis was the 3rd town in 
the province, Corduba and Gades being the 2 first. 
It was patronised by Caesar, because Corduba had 
espoused the side of Pornpey. He made it a Roman 
colony, under the name of Romula or Romu- 
iensisy and a conventus juridicus or town of assize. 
Under the Goths and Vandals Hispalis was the 
chief town in the S. of Spain, and under the Arabs 
was the capital of a separate kingdom- 

Hispania or Iberia ('loiraz/fa, : Hispa- 

nus, Iberus ; Spain), a peninsula in the S.W. of 
Europe, is connected with the land only on the N.E., 
where the Pyrenees form its boundary, and is sur- 
rounded on all other sides by the sea, on the E. and 
S. by the Mediterranean, on the W. by the Atlan- 
tic, and on the N. by the Cantabrian sea. Tlie 
Greeks and Romans had no accurate knowledge of 
the country till the time of the Roman invasion in 
the 2nd Punic war. It was first mentioned by 
Hecataeus (about B. c. 500) under the name of 
Iberia ; but this name originally indicated only the 
E. coast : the \V. coast beyond the pillars of Hex’- 
cules was called Taiieseis (TaprTjcraris) ; and the 
interior of the country Ceiiica KeXrucr}). At a 
later time the Greeks applied the name of Ihe^'ia, 
which is usually derived from tlie river Iberus, to 
the whole country. The name Hispania^ by which 
the Romans call the country, first occurs at the 
time of the Roman invasion. It is usually derived 
from the Punic word Span, a rabbit,” on account 
of the great number of rabbits which the Carthagi- 
nians found in the Peninsula ; but others suppose 
, the name to be of native origin, and to be the same 
I as the Basque Ezpaha, an edge or border. The 
poets also called it Hespeiia, or, to distinguish it 
from Italy, Hesperia Ultima. Spain is a very moun- 
tainous country. The principal mountains are, in 
the N.E. the Pyrenees [Pyrenaeus M.], and in 
the centre of the country the Idueeda, which 
runs parallel with the Pyrenees from the land of 
the Cantahri to the Mediterranean, and the Okos- 
PEDA or Ortospeda, which begins in the centre 
of the Idubeda, runs S.W. throughout Spain, and 
terminates at Calpe. The rivers of Spain are nu- 
merous, The 6 most ini por taut are' the Iberus 
(Ebro), Baetis (Gvadalpdver), and Anas (Gua~ 
diana), in the E. and S. ; and the Tagus, I)u- 
RiDS (Douro), and Minius (ilAVx7w>), in tlieW. 
Spain was considered by the ancients very fertile, but 
more especially the S. part of the country, Baetica 
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and Liisitansft. uhicb .vere also praised for their 
splendid climate. Tim central and N. parts of the 
conntrv were less productive, and the cliniate in 
these districts was very cold in winter. In the S. 
there -were numerous flocks of excellent sheep, the 
wool of which was very celebrated in foreign 
countries. The Spanish horses and asses were 
also much valued in antiquity ; and on the coast 
there was abundance of fish. The country pro- 
duced a great quantity of corn, oil, wine, flax, %s, 
and other fruits. But the principal riches of the 
country consisted in* its mineral productions, of 
which the greatest quantity was found in Turdc- 
tania. Gold was found in abundance in various 
parts of the country ; and there were many silver 
mines, of which the most celebrated w^ere neai* 
Carthago Nova, Ilipa, Sisapon, and Castulo. The 
precious stones, copper, lead, tin, and other metals, 
were also found in. more or less abundance. — The 
most ancient inhabitants of Spain were the Iberi, 
who, as a separate people, must be distinguished 
from the Iberi, a collective name of all the inha- 
bitant? of Spain. The Iberi dwelt on both sides j 
of the Pyrenees, and were found in the S. of Gaul, ! 
as far as the Rhone. Celts afterwards crossed the 
Pyrenees, and became mingled with the Iberi, 
whence arose the mixed race of the Celtiberi, who 
dwelt chiefly in the high table land in the centre 
of the country, [Celtiberi.] But besides this 
mixed race of the Celtiberi, there were also several 
tribes, both of Iberians and Celts, who were never 
united with one another. The unmixed Iberians, 
from whom the modem Basques are descended, 
dwelt chiefly in the Pyrenees and on the coasts, 
and their most distinguished tribes w'ere the Astu- 
iiES, Cantabri, Vaccaei, kc. The nnmixed 
Celts dwelt chiefly on the river Anas, and in the ! 
N.W. comer of the country or Gallaecia. Besides i 
these inhabitants, there were Phoenician and Car- 1 
thaginian settlements on the coasts, of which the i 
most important were Gabes and Carthago | 
Novo j there wefe likewise Greek colonies, such 
as Emporiae and Saguntum ; and kstly the : 
conquest of the country by the Romans introduced 
many Romans among the inhabitants, whose cus- 
toms, civilisation, and language, gradually spread 
over the whole peninsula, and effaced the national 
characteristics of the ancient population. The 
spread of the Latin language in Spain seems to 
have been facilitated by the schools, established 
by Sertorius, in which both the language and lite- 
rature of Greece and Rome were taught. Under 
the empire some of the most distinguished Latin 
writers w^ere natives of Spain, such as the 2 Se- 
necas, Lucan, Martial, Quintilian, Silius Itnlicus, 
Poniponius Mela, Prudentius, and others. The 
ancieiTt inhabitants of Spain were a proud, brave, 
and warlike race ; ea>sily excited and ready to take 
offence ; inveterate robbers ; modemte in the use 
of food and wine ; fond of song and of the dance ; 
lovers of their liberty, and ready at all times to 
sacrifice their lives rather than submit to a foreign 
master. The Cantabri and the inhabitants of the 
mountains in tlie N. were the fiercest and most 
micivilised of all the tribes ; the Vaccaei and the 
Turdetani were the most cirilised ; and the latter 
people were not only acquainted with the alphabet, 
but possessed a literature which contained records of 
their history, poems, and collections of laws com- 
posed in verse. The history of Spain begins with 
the invasion of tlie country by the Carthaginians, 
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: B. C. 233 ; for up to that timehnrdly any tiling was 
■ known of Spain except the existence of 2 powerful 
commercial states in the W., Tar,tes.si;s and Ga- 
bes. After the 1 st Punic war Hainilcar, tlie son of 
Hannibal, formed the plan of conquering vSpain, in 
order to obtain for the Carthaginians possessions 
which might indemnify them for the loss of Sicily 
and Sardinia. Under his command (233-— 22.0), 
and that of his son-in-law and successor, Hasdru- 
hal (228 — 221), the Carthnginian.s cn'iqucred the 
greater part of the S.E. of the peiiinsiila as far as 
the Iberus ; and Hasdrubal founded the important 
city of Carthago Nova. These successes of the 
Cartbaginiaiis excited the Jealousy of tlio Romans ; 
tmd a treaty was made between tlie 2 nations about 
228, by which the Carthaginians br=nnd tlmni- 
selves not to cross the Iheriis. 'i'he town of Sa- 
guntum, although on the W. side of the rive.r, was 
under the protection of the Romans ; and the cap- 
ture of this town by Hannibal in. 219, was the 
immediate cause of the 2nd Punic war. In the 
course of this war the 'Romans drove the Gartlin- 
ginians out of the peninsula, and became masters 
of their possessions in the S. of tlie country. But 
many tribes in the centre of the country, which 
had been only nominally subject to Carthage, 
still retained their virtual independence ; and 
the tribes in the N. and N. W. of the country 
had been hitherto quite unknown both to the Car- 
thaginians and Romans. There now arose a long 
and bloody struggle between tlie Romans and the 
various tribes in Spain, and it was nearly 2 cen- 
turies before the Hom.ans succeeded in subduing 
entirely the whole of the peninsula. The Celti- 
berians were conquered by the elder Cato (195), 
and Tib. Gracchus, the father of the 2 tribunes 
(179). The Liisitanians, who long resisted the 
Romans under their brave leader Yiriatlms, were 
obliged to submit, about the year 137,10 D. Brutus, 
who penetrated as far as Gallaecia ; but it was 
not till Nuraantia was takcui by Scipio Africamis 
the younger, in 133, that the Romans obtained 
the undisputed sovereignty over the various tribes 
in the centre of the country, and of the Lusitanians 
to the S. of the Tagus. Julius Caesar, after his 
praetorship, subdued the Lusitanians N. of the 
Tagus (GO). The Cantabri, Astures, and other 
tribes in the mountains of the N., were finally sub- 
jugated by Augustus and his generals. The whole 
peninsula was now subject to the Romans ; and 
Augustus founded in it several colonies, and caused 
excellent roads to be made throughout tlie country. 
The Ramans had, as early as the end of the 
2nd Funic war, divided Spain into 2 provinces, se- 
parated from one another by the iberus, and called 
Ilispania Citeriur and IIispa?da Ulterior^ the former 
being to the E., and the latter to the W. of the 
river. In consequence of there being 2 provinces, we 
frequently find the country called Hispuniae. The 
provinces were governed by 2 proconsuls or 2 pro- 
praetors, tlie latter of whom also frequently bore 
the title of proconsuls. Augustus made a new di- 
vision of the country, and formed 3 prtwinces Tar- 
raconmsis^ Bmiica^ and Ludtania^- The province 
Tarramnemis^^ which derived its name from Tar- 
raco, the capital of the province, was by far the 
largest of the 3, and comprehended the whole of 
the N., W., and centre of the penin.sula. The pro- 
vince Baeiica^ which derived its name from the 
river Baetis, was separated from Lusitania on the 
N. and W. by the river Anas, and from Tarraco- 
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Bcnsis on tlie E. bj' a line drawn from the rirer 
Anas to the promontory Chari demus in the Medi- 
terranean. The province Lusitania^ which corre- 
sponded very nearly in extent to the modem Por- 
tugal, was separated from Tarraconensis on the N. 
by the river Duriii?, from Baetica on the E. by 
the Anas, and from Tarraconensis on the E. by a 
line drawn from the Durius to the Anas, between , 
the territories of the Yettones and Carpetani. An- ' 
gnstus made Baetica a senatorial province, but re - 1 
served the government of the 2 others for the 
Caesar ; so that the former was governed by a 
proconsul appointed by the senate, and the latter 
by imperial legati. In Baetica, Corbuda or His- 
palis was the seat of government ; in Tarraconensis 
Tarraco ; and in Lusitania Augusta Emerita. On 
the reorganisation of the empire by Constantine, 
Spain, together wdth Gaul and Britain, -was under 
the general administration of the Pra^'jeeius Frae- 
iorio Galliae^ one of whose 3 vicarii had the go- 
Temnieiit of Spain, and usuallyresided at Hispali^ 
At the same time the country was divided into 7 
provinces : Baetica^ Lvdiania, GaUaedu^ Tarra- 
<*o? 2072 sis', CaHliaginie.mi$^ Balcares^ and Mauritania 
Tinigitana in Africa (which T,vas then reckoned 
part of Spain). The capitals of these 7 provinces 
were respectively Hispalis, Augusta Etnerila^ BrOf- 
cam^ Caesaraugustaj Carthago Nova, Palma, and 1 
Tingis, In a. i). 409 the Vandals and Suevi, to- 
gether with other barbarians, invaded Spain, and , 
obtained possession of the greater part of the 
country. In 414 the Visigoths, as allies of the ^ 
Koman empire, attacked the Vandals, and in the 
course of 4 years (414 — 418) compelled a gi’eat | 
part of the peninsula to submit again to the Ro- 
mans. In 429 the Vandals left Spain, and crossed 
over into Africa under their king Genseric ; after 
which time the Suevi established a powerful king- 
dom in the S. of the peninsula. Soon afterwards 
the Visigoths again invaded Spain, and after many 
years’ struggle, succeeded in conquering the whole 
peninsula, which they kept for themselves, and 
continued the masters of the country for 2 cen- 
turies, till they were in their turn conquered by 
the Arabs, a. d. 712. 

Hispellum (Hispellas, -atis : Hispellensis : Spel^ 
h), a town in Umbria, and a Roman colony, with 
the name of Colonia Julia Hispellum. 

Histiaea. [Hestiaeotis.] 

Histiaeus {^larmios), tyrant of Miletus, was 
left with the other lonians to guard the bridge of 
boats over the Danube, when Darius invaded 
Scythia (b.c. 513). He opposed the proposal of 
Miltiades, the Athenian, to destroy the bridge, and 
leave the Persians to their fate, and was in conse- 
quence rewarded by Darius with the rule of My- 
tiiene, and with a district in Thrace, where he built 
a town called Myrcinus, apparently with a view of 
establishing an independent kingdom. This excited 
the suspicions of Darius, who invited Histiaeua to 
Susa, where he treated him kindly, but prohibited 
him from returning. Tired of the restraint in which 
he was kept, he induced his kinsman Aristagoras 
to persuade the lonians to revolt, hoping that a re- 
volution in Ionia might lead to his release. His de- 
sign succeeded. Darius allowed Histiaeus to depart 
(496) on his engaging to reduce Ionia. The revolt 
however was nearly put down when Histiaeus 
reached the coast. Here Histiaeus threw off the 
mask, and after raising a small fleet carried on war 
against the Persians for 2 years, and obtained pos- 
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j session of Chios. In 494 lie made a descent upon 
the Ionian coast, hut was defeated and taken pri- 
soner by Harpagus. Artaph ernes, the satrap of 

Ionia, caused him to be put to death by impale- 
ment, and^sent his head to the king. 

Eistoaiimi (Histoniensis : Vasio <PAmmone\ 
a towm of the Frentani on the coast, and subse- 
quently a Roman colony. 

Homeritae {‘Oix'^pTrai)^ a people of Arabia 
Felix, who migrated from the interior to the S. 
part of the "VV. coast, and established themselves 
in the territory of the Sahaei (in EL 
where they foimded a kingdom, -which lasted more 
than 5 cent-uides. 

Homerus COpppos). t The great epic poet of 
Greece. His poems formed the basis of Greek 
literature. Every Greek who had received a liberal 
education wms perfectly well acquainted -with them 
, from his childhood, and had learnt them by heart 
at school ; hut nobody could state any thing certain 
about their author. His date and birthplace were 
equally matters of dispute. Seven cities claimed 
Homer as their coimtryman (Smyrna, Rhodus, Co- 
lophon, Salamis, Cliios, Argos, Athenae) ; but the 
claims of Smj'rna and Chios are the most plausible, 
and betw’een these 2 w'e have to decide. It is 
supposed hy the best modern writers that Homer 
was an Ionian, who settled at Smyrna, at the time 
\vhen the Achaeans and Aeolians formed the chief 
])art of the population. W e can thus explain ho-w 
Homer became so well acquainted -with the edi- 
tions of the Trojan -war, which had been waged by 
Achaeans and Aeolians, but in which the lonians 
had not taken part. W e know that the lonians 
were subsequently driven out of Smyrna ; and it 
is further supposed either that Homer himself 
fled to Chios, or his descendants or disciples 
settled there, and formed the famous family of 
Homerids. According to this account the time 
of Homer would be a few generations after the 
Ionian migration. But with the exception of 
the simple fact of his being an Asiatic Greek, all 
other particulars respecting his life are purely fa- 
bulous. The common tradition related that he 
was the son of Maeon (hence called Maeo7iid€S 
vaies), and that in liis old age he was blind and 
poor. Homer was imiversally regarded by the 
ancients as the author of the 2 great poems of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. Other poems wore also 
attributed to Homer, the genuineness of which was 
disputed by. some ; but the Iliad and Odyssey 
were ascribed to him by the concurrent voice of 
antiquity. Such continued to be the prevalent be- 
lief in modern times, till 1 7 95, when F. A, Wolf 
wrote his famous Prolegomena, in which he en- 
deavoured to show that the Iliad and Odyssey were 
not two complete poems, but small, separate, inde- 
pendent epic songs, celebrating single exploits of 
the heroes, and that these lays were /or the Jirsi 
time written down and united, as the Iliad and 
Odyssey, by Pisistratus, the tyrant of Athens. This 
opinion gave rise to a long and animated controversy 
respecting the origin of the Homeric poems, which 
is not yet settled, and which probably never wiE 
be. The following, however, may be regarded as 
the most probable conclusion. An abundance of 
heroic lays preserved the tales of the Trojan war. 
Europe must necessarily have been the country 
where these songs originated, both because the vio* 
torious heroes dwelt in Europe, and because so many 
traces : m. the poems still point to these regionsr 
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These heroic Inj’s were brought to Asia Minor hy 
the Greek colonies, which left the mother-country 
about Z ages after the Trojan war. These uhcgh- 
nected songs were, for the first time, united by a 
great genius, called Homer,, and he was the one 
inditidual who conceived in his mind the lofty idea 
of that poetical unity which we must acknowledge 
and admire in the Iliad and Odyssey. But as 
ivri ting was not known, or at least little practised, 
in the age in which Homer lived, it naturally fol- 
lowed that in such long works many interpolations 
were introduced, and that they gradually became 
more and more dismembered, and thus returned 
into their original state of separate independent 
songs. They were preserved hy the rhapsodists, 
who were minstrels, and who sung lays at the ban- 
quets of the great and at piihlic festivals. A class 
of rhapsodists at Chios, the Homerids, who called 
themselves the descendants of the poet, made it their, 
especial business to sing the lays of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, and to transmit them to their disciples by 
oral teaching, and not by writing. These rhapso- 
dists preserved the knowledge of the rnnty of the 
Homeric poems ; and this knowledge was never 
entirely lost, although the public recitation of the 
poems became more and more fragmentary, and the 
time at festivals and musical contests formerly oc- 
cupied by epic rhapsodists exclusively, was en- 
croached upon by the rising lyrical performances. 
Solon directed the attention of his countrymen 
towards the unity of the Homeric poems ; but the 
unanimous voice of antiquity ascribed to Pisistratiis 
the merit of having collected the disjointed poems 
of Homer, and of having first committed them to 
writing. From the time of Pisistratus, the Greeks 
had a written Homer, a regular text, which was 
the source and foundation of all subsequent editions. 

— We have already stated that the ancients attri- 
buted many other poems to Homer besides the Iliad 
and the Odyssey ; but the claims of none of these to 
this honour can stand investigation. The hymns, 
which still hear the name of Homer, probably owe 
their origin to the rhapsodists. They exhibit such 
a diversity of language and poetical tone, that in 
all probability they contain fragments from every 
century from the time of Homer to the Persian 
war. The Bairachomyoinackia^ the Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice, an extent poem, and the Murgites^^ 
a poem which is lost, and which ridiculed a man 
who was said to know many things and who knew 
all badly, were both frequently ascribed by the 
ancients to Homer, but were dearly of later origin. 

— The Odyssey was evidently composed after the 
Iliad ; and many writers maintain that they are 
the w'orks of 2 different authors. But it has been 
observed in reply that there is not a greater dif- 
ference in the 2 poems than we often find in the 
productions of the same man in the prime of life 
and in old age ; and the chief cause of difference 
in the 2 poems is owing to the difference of the 
subject. — We must add a few words on the lite- 
rary history of the Iliad and Odyssey. From the 
time of Pisistratus to the establishment of the 
Alexandrine school, we read of 2 new editions 
{dtiopBwo^is) of the text, one made by the poet An- 
timaclius, and the other by Aristotle, which Alex- 
ander the Great used to cany about with him in a 
splendid ca-^e (pdpBri^) on all his expeditions. But 
it was not till the foundation of the Alexandrine 
school, that the Greeks possessed a really critical 
^kion of Homer. iSenodotus was the first who 
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directed his attention to the study and criticism of 
Homer. He was followed by Aristophanes and 
Aristarchus; and the edition of Homer by the 
latter has been the basis of the text to the present 
day. Aristarchus wms the prince of grammarians, 
and did more for the text and interpretation of 
Homer than any other critic in modem times. He 
was opposed to Crates of Mallus, the founder of 
the Pergamene schoolof grammar. [Abistarchus ; 
Crates.] In the. time of Augiistus the great 
compiler, Didymus, wrote comprehensive commen- 
taries on Homer, copying mostly the works of pre- 
ceding Alexandrine grammarians, which had swollen 
to an enormous extent. Under Tiberius, Apoilo- 
aius Sophista lived, whose lexicon Homericimi is 
very valuable (ed. Bekker, 1833). The most va- 
luable scholia on the Iliad are those which \vere 
published by Villoison from a of the 10 th cen- 
turj^ in the library of St. Mark at Venice, 1788, 
fol. These scholia w'ere reprinted with additions, 
edited hy I. Bekker, Berlin, 1825, 2 vols. 4to. 
The most valuable scholia to the Odyssey are 
those published hy Buttmann, Berl. 1821. The 
extensive commentary of Eustathius contains much 
valuable information from sources which are now 
lost. [Eustathius, No. 3.] The best critical 
editions of Homer are by Wolf, Lips. 1804, seq. ; 
by Bothe, Lips. 1 832, seq. ; and by Bekker, Ber- 
lin, 1843. There is a very good edition of the 
Iliad hy Spitzner, Gotha, 1 832, seq. ; and a va- 
luable commentary on the Odyssey by Nitzsch, 
Hannov. 1825, seq.— 2. A grammarian and tragic 
poet of Byzantium, in the time of Ptolemy Phiia- 
delphiis (about b. c. 280), wms the son of the gram- 
marian Andromachus and the poetess Myro. He 
was one of the 7 poets who formed the tragic Pleiad. 

Homole ('Og^Ai?). 1. A lofty mountain in 
Thessal)’-, near Tempe, with a sanctuary of Pan.— 
2. Or Homolium (OgoXiov : *OfioXtei5y ; Za- 
mina), a towm in Magnesia in Thessaly, at the 
foot of Mt. Ossa, near the Peneus. 

Honor or Honos, the personification of honour 
at Home. Alarcellus had vowed a temple, which 
was to belong to Honor and Virtue in common ; 
but as the pontiffs refused to conseciute one temple 
to 2 divinities, he built 2 temples, one of Honor 
and the other of Virtiis, close together. C. Marius 
also built a temple to Honor, after his victory over 
the Cirabri and Teutones. There was also an altar 
of Honor outside the Colline gate, which was more 
ancient than either of the temples. Honor is re- 
presented on coins as a male figure in armour, and 
standing on a globe, or with the cornucopia in his 
left and a spear in his right hand. 

Houoria. [Grata.] 

Honorms, Flavius, Roman emperor of the 
West, A. D. 395 — 423, was the 2nd son of Theodo- 
sius the Great, and was born 384. On the death of 
Theodosius, in 395, Honorius succeeded peaceably 
to the sovereignty of the West, which he had re- 
ceived from his father in the preceding year ; while 
his elder brother Arcadius obtained possession of the 
East. During the minority of Honorius, the govern- 
ment was entirely in the hands of the able and 
energetic Stilicho, whose daughter Maria the young 
emperor married. Stilicho for a time defended^ Italy 
against the attacks of the Visigoths under Alaric 
(402,403), and the ravages of other barbarians 
under Radagaisus ; but after Honorius had put to 
death Stilicho, on a charge of treason (408), Alaric 
again invaded Italy, and took and plundered Rome 
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(410). Honorius meantime lived an inglorious Roman -woman -who bewails a foe.*’ For this 
life at Ravenna, where he continued to reside till murder he was adjudged by the duumviri to he 
his death, in 423. scourged with covered head, and hanged on the 

'Smbm (^Qpai)^ originally the goddesses of the accursed tree. Horatins appealed to his peers, the 
order of nature and of the seasons, but in later burghers or populus; and li is father pronounced 
times the goddesses of order in general and of him guiltless, or he would have punished him by 
justice. In Homer, who neither mentions their the paternal pow'er. The populus acquitted Ho- 
parents nor their number, they are the Olympian ratius, but prescribed a form of puuis’niiient. With 
divinities of the weather and the ministers of veiled head, led by his father, Horatins passed 
Zeus. In this capacity they guard the doors of under a yoke or gibbet — tigillum sororlum^ *‘sis- 

Olympus, and promote the fertility of the earth, ter’s gibbet.” 
by*^ the various kinds of weather which they give Horatius^Cocles. [Cocles.] 

to mortals. As the weather, genenilly speaking, Q. Horatius Flaccus, the poet, was born De- 

is regulated according to the seasons, they are fur- cember 8th, B. c. 65, at Venusia in Apulia. His 
ther described as the goddesses of the seasons, father was a libertinns or freedman. He had 
The course of the seasons is symbolically described received his manumission before the birth of the 
as the dance of the Horae. At Athens 2 Horae, poet, who wms of ingenuous birth, but wdio did not 
T/mZ/o (the Hora of spring) and Cbtrj/o (the Hora altogether escape the taunt, which adhered to 
of autumn), wmre worshipped from very early persons even of remote servile origin. His father’s 
times. The Hora of spring accompanied Perse- occupation was that of collector (eonrior), either 
phone every year on her ascent from the lowmr of the indirect taxes farmed by the publicans, 
world; and the expression of ‘"The chamber of or at sales by auction. With the profits of 
the Horae opens” is equivalent to “ The spring is his office he had purchased a small farm in the 
coining.” The attributes of spring — flowers, fra- neighbourhood of A^enusia, where the poet was 
gvanc»\ and graceful freshness — 'are accordingly born. The hither, either in his parental fond- 
transferred to the Horae. Thus they adorned ness for his only son, or discerning some hopeful 
Aiiiirodite as she rose from the sea, and made a promise in the boy, determined to devote his wffiole 
garland of flowers for Pandora. Hence they bear time and fortune to the education of the future 
a resemblance to and are mentioned along with poet. Though by no means rich, he declined to 
the Charites, and both are frequently confounded send the young Horace to the common school, kept 
or identified. As they were conceived to pro- in Venusia by one Flavius, to -which the children 
mote the prosperity of every thing that grows, of the rural aristocracy resorted. Probably about 
they appear also as the protectresses of youtli and his 12th year, his father carried him to Rome, 
newly-born gods. Even in early times ethical to receive the usual education of a knight’s or 
notions were" attached to the Horae ; and the in- senator’s son. He frequented the best schools in 
fluence which these goddesses originally exercised the capital. One of these was kept by Orbilius, 
on nature was subsequently transferred to Immaii a retired military man, wliose flogging propensities 
life in particular. Hesiod describes them as giving have been immortalised by his pupil. {E^nd. ii, 
to a state good laws, justice, and peace ; he calls 1. 71.) The names of his other teachers are notre- 
them the daughters of Zeus and Themis, and gives corded by the poet. He -was instructed in the Greek 
them the significant names of Euiiomia, Eke, and and Latin languages : the poets \vere the usual 
Irene. The number of the Horae is different in school books, Homer in the Greek, and the old 
the different writers, though the most ancient num- tragic writer, Livius Andronicus, in the Latin, In 
her seems to have been 2," as at Athens; but after- his 18th year Horace proceeded to Athens, in 
-wards their common number ivas 3, like that of order to continue his studies at that seat of learn- 
the Moerae and Charites. In works of art the ing. He seems chiefly to have attached himself 
Horae w-ere represented as blooming maidens, to the opinions which he heard in the Academus, 
carrying the different products of the seasons. though later in life he inclined to those of Epiicunis. 

HorapoUo ('Xipa^roAAwv), the name prefixed to Wlien Brutus came to Athens after tiie death of 
an extant work on hieroglyphics, which purports to Caesar, Horace joined his army, and received at 
be a Greek translation, made by one Philippus once the rank of a military tribune, and the com- 
from the Egyptian. The writer was a native of mand of a legion. He wais present at the battle of 
Egypt, and probably lived about the beginning of Philippi, and shared in the flight of the republican 
the" 5th century. The best edition is by Leemans, army. In one of his poems he playfully alludes to 
Amsterdam, 1B35. his flight, and throwing away his shield, {Carm. ii. 

Horatia Gens, one of the most ancient patrician 7. fl.) He now resolved to devote himself to more 
gentes at Rome. 3 brothers of this race fought peaceful pursuits, and having obtained his pardon, 
with the Curiatii, 3 brothers from Alba, to deter- he ventured at once to return to Rome. He had 
mine whether Rome or Alba was to exercise the lost all his hopes in life ; his paternal estate had 
supremacy. The battle was long undecided. 2 been swept away in the generjil forfeiture ; but be 
of the lioratii fell ; but the 3 Curiatii, though was enabled, however, to obtain sufficient money 
alive, were severely wounded. Seeing this, the to purchase a clerkship in the quaestor’s office ; 
Eurviving Horatius, who was still unhurt, pretended and on the profits of that place he managed to live 
to fly, and vanquished his wounded opponents, by with the utmost frugality. Meantime some of his 
encountering them severally. He returned in tri- poems attracted the notice of Varius and Virgil, who 
umph, hearing his threefold spoils. As he ap- introduced him to Maecenas (b. c. 39). Horace 
proached the Capene gate his sister Horatia met soon became the friend of Maecenas, and this 
him, and recognised on his shoulders the mantle friendship quickly ripened into intimacy. In a 
of one of the Curiatii, her betrothed lover. Her year or two after the commencement of their friend- 
importmiate grief drew on her the wrath of Horn- ship (37), Horace accompanied his patron on that 
tius, who stabbed her, exclaiming “ so perish eveiy journey to Brundusium, so agreeably described in 
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the otli Satire of the Jst book. About the year 
eU- Llaecenas besto'A’od upon the poet a Sabine 
ihrm, siitiicient to maintain Iiim in ease, comfort, 
and eren in content (sniis leattis mim Sahmis\ 
diirim,^ tlie rest of iiis life. The situation of this 
Sabine farm was in the valley of Ustica, within 
view of the inonntain Lucretilis, and near the Bi- 
gentia, about 15 miles from Tibur {Tivoli). A 
site exactly answering to the villa of Horace, 
and on winch were found ruins of buildings, has 
been discovered in modem times. Besides this 
estate, his admiration of the beautiful scenery in 
the neighbourhood of Tibur inclined him either 
to hire or to pnrehase a small cottage in that ro- 
mantic towm ; and all the later years of Iiis life 
wore passed between these two country residences 
and Rome. He continued to live on the most 
intimate terms Tvitli hlaecenas ; and this intimate 
friendship naturally introduced Horace to the notice 
of the other great men of his period, and at 
length to Augustus himself, who bestowed upon 
the poet substantial marks of his favour. Horace 
died on November 1 7th, b. c. 8, aged nearly 57. 
Bis death was so sudden, that he had not time to 
make his will ; but he left the administration 
of his affiiirs to Augaistus, whom he instituted 
as his heir. He %vas buried on the slope of the 
Esquiline Hill, close to his friend and patron 
Maecenas, who had died before him in the same 
year. — Horace has described his own person. 
He was of short stature, with dark eyes and dark 
hair, but early tinged with grey. In his youth he 
was tolerably robust, but suffered from a complaint 
in his eyes. In more advanced life he grew fiit, 
and Augustus jested about his protuberant Imlly. 
His health wms not always good, and he seems to 
have inclined to be a valetudinarian. When 
young he was irascible in temper, but easily 
placable. In dress he was rather careless. His 
habits, even after he became richer, wmre generall 3 ’‘ 
frugal and abstemious ; though on occasions, both 
in youth and maturer age, he seems to have in- 
dulged in conviviality. He liked choice wine, and 
in the society of friends scrupled not to enjoy the 
• luxuries of his time. He u’as never married. — 
The philosophy of Horace was that of a man of 
the world. He playfully alludes to his Epicurean- 
ism, but it was practical rather than speculative 
Epicureanism. His mind, indeed, was not in the 
least speculative. Common life tvisdom was his 
study, and to this he brought a quickness of ob- 
servation and a sterling common sense, which have 
made his works the delight of practical men. — 
The Odes of Horace want the higher inspirations 
of lyric verse. His amatory verses are exquisitely 
graceful, but they iiave no strong ardour, no deep 
tenderness, nor even much of light and joyous 
gaiety. But as works of refined art, of the most 
skilful felicities of language and of measure, of 
translucent expression, and of agreeable images, 
emljodied in wt>rds which imprint themselves in- 
delibly on the memory, they are unrivalled. Ac- 
cording to Quintilian, Horace was almost the only 
Roman lyric poet worth reading. — In the Satires 
of Horace there is none of the lofty moral indig- 
nation, the fierce vehemence of invective, which 
characterised the later satirists. It is the 
rather than the %vickedness of vice, which he 
touches with such playful skill. Nothing can sur- 
pass the keenness of his observation, or his ease of 
expeession ; it is the finest comedy of manners, in 
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a descriptive instead of a dramatic foma. — In, the 
Epodes there is bitterness provoked, it should 
seem, hr some personal hatred, or sense of injury, 
and the ambition of imitating Archilochus ; but in 
these he seems to have exhausted all the ma- 
lignity and violence of his temper. — But the 
Ephiks are the most perfect of the Horatian 
poetry, the poetry of manners and societ}", the 
beauty of wliich consists in a kind of ideality of 
coBinion sense and practical wisdom. The Epistles 
of Horace are with the Poem of Lucretius, the 
Georgies of Virgil, and perhaps the Satires of 
Juvenal, the most perfect and most original form 
of Roman verse. The title of the Art of Poetnj 
for the Epistle to the Pisos is as old as Quintilian, 
but it is now agreed that it was not intended for a 
complete theoiy of the poetic art. It is conjec- 
tured with groat probability that it was intended 
to dissuade one of the vumnger Pisos from devoting 
himself to poetry', for which he had little genius, 
or at least to suggest the difficulties of attaining to 
perfection, — The chronology" of the Horatian poems 
is of great importance, as illustrating the life, the 
times, and the writings of the poet. There has 
been great dispute upon this subject, but the fol- 
lowing view appears the most probable. The 
1st book of Satires, which wms the first publi- 
cation, appeared about B. c. 35, in the 30th year of 
Horace. — The 2nd book of Satires was published 
about 33, in the 32nd year of Horace. — The Epodes 
appeared about 31, in the S4th year of Homce.' — 
The 3 first books of the Odes were published about 
24 or 23 in the 41st or 42nd year of Horace. — 
The Lst book of the Epistles was published about 
20 or 19 in the 45th or 46th year of Horace. — ■ 
The Carmen Seculare appeared in 17 in the 48thL 
year of Horace. — The 4th book of the Odes was 
published in 14 or 13 in his 5 1st or 52nd year.— 
The dates of the 2nd book of Epistles, and of the 
Ars Pueiica, are admitted to be uncertain, though 
both appeared before the poet’s death, b. c. 8. 
One of the best editions of Horace is by Orelli, 
Turici, 1843. 

Hordeonms Elaccus. [Flaccus.] 

Homisdas. [Sassanidae.] 

Horta or Hortanum (Hortanus : Orte)^ a town 
in Etruria, at the junction of the Nar and the 
Tiber, so called from the Etruscan goddess Horta, 
whose temple at Rome always remained open, 

Hortensius. 1. Q., the orator, w'as horn in 
B. c. 114, eight years before Cicero. At the early 
age of 19 he spoke w'ith great applause in the 
forum, and at once rose to eminence as an advocate. 
He served two campaigns in the Social war (90, 
89). In tlie civil wars he joined Sulla, and was 
afterwards a constant supporter of the aristncratical 
party. His chief professional labours were in de- 
fending men of this party, when accused of mal- 
administration and extortion in their provinces, or 
of bribery and the like in canvassing for public 
honours. He had no rival in the forum, till he 
encountered Cicero, and he long exercised an un- 
disputed sway over the courts of justice. In 81' 
he was quaestor ; in 75 aedile ; in 72 praetor % 
and in 69 consul with Q. Caecilius Metellus.^ — 

It was in the year before his consulship that the 
prosecution of Veires commenced. Hortensius was 
the advocate of Verves, and attempted to put off 
the trial till the next year, when he would be able 
to exercise all the consular authority in favour of 
his client But Cicero, who accused V erres, baffled 
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all the schemes of nortensius ; and tlie issue of 
this contest was to dethrone Hortensins from the 
seat vdiich had been already- tottering, and to 
estaldish iiis rival, the despised provincial of Arpi- 
nuin, as the first orator and advocate of the Eoman 
fornm. After his consulship, Hortensius took a 
leiidin-r part in supporting the optimates against the 
rising power of Pompey. " lie opposed tlie Gabinian 
law, which invested Pompey with absolute power 
on the iMedirerranean, in order to put down the 
pirates of Cilicia (67) ; and the Manilian, by which 
the conduct of the war against iMithridates^W'as 
transferred from Lucullus to Pompey (66). Cicero 
in liis consulship (03) deserted the popular party, 
with whom he had hitherto acted, and became one 
of the supporters of the optimates. Thus Hor- 
tensius no longer appears as his rival. We first 
fiind them pleading together for C. Rabirius, for 
h, 3kluraena, and for P.* Sulla. After the coalition 
of Pompey with Caesar and Crassiis in 60, Hor- 
tensiiis drew back from public life, and confined 
himself to his advocate’s duties. He died in 50. 
The eloquence of Hortensius was of the florid or 
(as it was termed) ‘‘Asiatic” style, fitter for hear- 
ing than for reading. His voice was soft and mu- 
sical, liis Uicmory so ready and retentive, that he 
is said to iiave been able to come out of a sale- 
room and repeat the auction-Iirjt backwards. His 
action was very elaborate, so that siieerers called 
him Dioriysia — the name of a well*kno\vn dancer 
of tlie day ; and the pains he bestowed in arranging 
the folds of liis toga have been recorded by ancient 
writers. But in all this there must have been a 
real grace and dignity, for we read that Aesopus 
and Roscius, the tragedians, used to follow him 
into the forum to take a lesson in their own art. 
He possessed immense -wealth, and was keenly i 
alive to all the enjoyments which wealth can give, 
fie had several villas, the most splendid of which 
was the one near Laurentum. Here he laid up 
such a stock of wine, that he left 10,000 casks of 
Chian to his heir. Here he bad a park full of all 
sorts of animals ; and it was customary, during his 
sumptuous dinners, for a slave, dressed like Orpheus, 
to issue fi’oin the woods with these creatures fol- 
lowing the sound of his cithara. At his villa at 
Bauli he had immense fish-ponds, into which the 
sea came : the fish were so tame that they would 
feed from his hand ; and he was so fond of them, 
that he is said to have wept for the death of a ; 
favourite inuraena. He was also very curious in 
trees : he is said to have fed them with wine, and 
we read that he once begged Cicero to change places 
in speaking, that he might perform this office for 
a favourite plane-tree at the proper time. It is a 
characteristic trait, that he came forward from his 
retirement (55) to oppose the sumptuaiy law of 
pompey and Crassus, and spoke so eloquently and 
wittily as to procure its rejection. He was the 
first person at Rome -who brought peacocks to 
table. sumamed Hortalus, son of the 

preceding, by Lutatia, the daughter of Catulus. 
In youth lie lived a lo-w and profligate life, and 
appears to have been at last cast off by his father. 
On tlse breaking out of the civil war in 49, he 
joined Caesar, and fought on his side in Italy and 
Greece. In 44 he held the province of Macedonia, 
and Brutus was to succeed him. After Caesar’s 
assassination, M. Antony gave the province to his 
brother Cains. Brutus, however, had already 
taken possession, with the assistance of Hortensius. 
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f ^Yhen the. proscription took place, Hortensius was 
in the list; and in revenge he ordered C. Antonius, 
who had been taken prisoner, to he put to death. 
After the battle of Philippi, he was executed on 
the grave of bis victim. 

Homs (^Xlpor), the Egi’ptian god of the sun, 
whose worship -was also established In Greece, and 
afterwards at Rome. He was compared with the 
Greek Apollo, and identified with Harpocrates, the 
last-born and weakly son of 0.siris. Both were 
represented as youths, and with the same attri- 
butes and symbols. He was believed to have been 
born with his finger on his mouth, as indicative of 
secrecy and mystery. In the earlier period of his 
worship at Rome he seems to have been particu- 
larly regarded as the god of quiet life and silence. 

Hostiiia {Ostiglia)^ a small town in Gallia Cis- 
alpina, on the Po, and on the road from Mutina to 
Yerona ; the birthplace of Cornelius Nepos. 
HostiHus Manciaus. [Makcinus.] 

Hostilius Tanas. [Tullus Hostilius.] 

Hostius, the author of a poem on the Istrian 
Avar (b.c. 176)5 wdiich is quoted by the gram- 
I marians. He was probably a contemporary of 
Julius Caesar. 

■ Haaaeric, king of the Ybindals in Africa, a. d, 
i 477 — 484, -^vas the son of Genseric, whom he 
succeeded. His reign was chiefiy marked by his 
savage persecution of the Catholics. 

Hasmi (Oh'voi), an Asiatic race, who dwnlt 
for some centuries in the plains of Tartary, and 
were formidable to the Chinese empire, long be- 
fore they were known to the Romans. It was to 
repel the inroads of the Huns that the Chinese 
built their celebrated wall, 1500 inilca in length. 
A portion of the nation afteiwards migrated W., 
conquered the Alani, a ■\varlike race between the 
Vol^a and the Tanais, and then crossed into Eu- 
rope about A. i>. 375 . The appearance of these 
new barbarians excited the greatest terror, both 
among the Romans and Germans. Thej" are de- 
scribed by the Greek and Roman historians as 
hideous and repulsive beings, resembling apes, with 
broad shoulders, fiat noses, and small black eyes 
deeply buried in their head ; -while their manners 
and habits were savage to the last degree. They 
destroj^ed the pow'erful monarchy of the Ostrogoths, 
vvho were obliged to retire before them, and were 
allov/ed by Yalens to settle in Thrace, a. i>. 3/6. 
The Huns now frequently ravaged the Roman domi- 
nions. They were joined by many other hjirbarian 
nations, and under their king Attila (a. d. 434 — 
453), they devastated the fairest portions of the 
empire, both in the E. and the W. [Attila.} 
On the death of Attila, the various nations wrhich 
composed his army, dispersed, and his sons were 
unable -to resist the arms of the Ostrogoths. In a 
few years after the death of Attila, the empire 
of the Huns was completely destro^^ed. The 
remains of the nation became incorporated with 
other barbarians, and never appear again as a se- 
parate people. 

Hyaemthus ('^dmvBos), 1. Son of the Spartan 
king Amjclas and Diomede, or of Pierns and Clio, 
or of Oebalus or Eurotas. He was a youth of ex- 
traordinary beauty, and was beloved by Apollo and 
Elepbyras. He returned the love of Apollo ; and 
as he was once playing at quoit with the god,. 
Zeph 3 ’Tus, out of jealous^’-, drove the quoit of Apollo 
with such violence against the head of the youth, 
th^ he fell down dead. Fropa the blood of Hya- 
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cinthus tltere sprang the flower of the same name 
(hyacinth), on the leaves of which a|>peared the 
exclamation of woe AI, AI, or the letter Y, being 
the iiiidal of 'Tdicivdos. According to other tra- 
ditions, the hyacinth sprang from the blood of 
Ajax- Hyacinthus was worshipped at Amyclae as 
a hero, and a great festival, H^yacinthia, was cele- 
brated in his honour. {Diet, of Antiq. A 

Lacedaenionian, who is said to have gone to Athens, 
and to have sacrificpd his daughters for the purpose 
of delivering the city from a famine and plague, 
under which it was suffering during the war with 
IMinos. His daughters were known in the Attic 
legends by the name of the H^ucmtlddes, which 
they derived from their father. Some tmditions 
make them the daiigliters of Ereclitheus, and relate 
that they received their name from the village of 
Hyacinthus, where they were sacrificed at the time 
when Athens was attacked by theEleusinians and 
Thracians, or Thebans. 

Hy^es ('TaSes), that is, the Rainy, the name 
of nymphs, whose parentage, number and names 
are described in various ways by the ancients. 
Their parents were Atlas and Aethra,or Atlas and 
Pleione, or Ilyas and Boeotia: others call their 
father Oceanus, Melisseus, Cadmilus, or Erechtheus. 
Their number difiers in various legends; but their 
most common number is 7, as they appear in the 
constellation which bears their name, viz., Avi- 
hrosia^ Dudo?’a, Pedile, Coronis^ Pohfoco. P/^y/o, and 
Thyeiie or Dione. They were entrusted by Zeus 
with the care of his infant son Dionysus, and were 
afterwards placed by Zeus among the sbirs. The 
story which made them the daughters of Atlas 
relates that their number was 12 or 15, and that 
at first 5 of them were placed among the stars as 
Hyades, and the 7 (or 1 0) others afterwards under 
the name of P ieiades, to reward them for the sis- 
terly love they had evinced after the death of their 
brother Hyas, who had been killed in Libya by a 
wild beast. Their name, Hyades, is derived bv 
the ancients from their father, Hyas, or from Hyes, 
a mystic eumarae of Dionysus ; or according to 
others, from their position in the heavens, where 
they^fbrmed a figure resembling the Greek letter 
Y* The Romans, who derived it from us, a pig, 
translated the name by Suculae, The most natural 
derivation is from oetK, to rain, as the constellation 
of the Hyades, when rising simultaneously with 
the sun, announced rainy weather. Hence Horace 
speaks of the ttisfes Hymies (Cam. i. 3, 14). 

Hyampea. [Parnassus.] 

Hyampblis {'Ta.p.TroXisi *Y«^iroAiT?js'), a town 
in Phocis, E. of the Cephissus, near Cleonae, was 
founded by the Hyantes, when they were driven 
out of Boeotia by the Cadmeans ; was destroyed 
by Xerxes; afterwards rebuilt; and again de- 
stroyed by Philip and tlie Amphictyons.— Gleonae, 
from its vicinity to Hyampolis, is called by Xeno- 
plioa {Hiil. vi. 4. § 2) ^TapjsroKnSsi/ rh TTpamraov. 
— Strabo speaks of 2 towns of the name of Hyam- 
poiis in Phocis; but it is doubtful whether his 
statement is correct. 

Hyantes (‘'Tayres), the ancient inhabitants of 
Boeotia, from which country they were expelled 
by the Cadmeans. Part of the Hyantes emigrated 
to Phocis [HYA.va>ous], and part to Aetolia. The 
poets use the adjective Hyantius as egui valent to 
"Boeotian. ■ 

(*'Yav), the name of the father and the 
brother of the Hyades. The father was married to 
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Boeotia, and was looked upon as the ancestor of 
the ancient Hyantes. His son, the brother of the 
Hyades, was killed in Lib^'a by a serpent, a boar 
or alion. ■■ , ; ■ ; ’ 

^ Hybla i ‘Y^Aaros./Hyblensis), 3 towns 
in Sicily. 1. Major fidCwv or fiey dXr}% on the 
S. slope of Mt Aetna and on the river Symaethus 
vms originally a town of the Siciiii. “--’'k Minor 
(t} ixmpd\ afterwards called Megara. [Megaiia.] 
— 3. Heraea, in the S. of the island, 1 the road 
from Syracuse to Agrigentum. ■ — It is doubtful 
from which of these 3 places the Hyhiaean honey 
came, sojrequently mentioned by the poets. 

Hybreas ('Ygpeav), of Mylasa in Caria, a cele- 
brated orator, contemporary with the triumvir 
Antonins. 

Hyccara (t^ ‘'Tiacapa: ‘Tiempem: Muro A* 
Canm% a town of the Sicani on the N. coast of 
Sicii}^ W. of Panormns, said to have derived its 
name from the sea fish 0/c/cai. It was taken bv the 
Athenians, and plundered, and its inhabitants" sold 
as slaves, B. c. 415. Among the captives was the 
beautiful Timandra, the mistress of Alcibiades 
and the mother of Lais. 

Hydames CTddpyrjs), one of the 7 Persians 
who conspired against the Magi in b. c. 521. 

Hydaspes {'TMairris : Jelum)^ the N.most of 
the 5 great tributaries of the Indus, which, with 
the Indus itself, water the great plain of N. 
India, which is bounded on the N. by the Hima- 
laya range, and which is now called the Punjab^ 
i. e. 5 rimrs. The Hydaspes falls into the Ace- 
sines iChenah\ which also receives, from the S., 
first the Hydraotes {Ravee), and then the Hy- 
phasis {Beeas., and lower down, Gkirra), which 
has previously received, on the S. side, the Hesi- 
drus or Zaradrus {Sutlej or Hemdru) ; and the 
Acesines itself falls into the Indus. These 5 rivers 
I all rise on the S.W. side of tlie Emodi M. {Plima- 
laya), except the Sjdkj which, like the Indus, 
rises on the N. E. side of the range. . They became 
known^ to the Greeks by Alexander’s campaign 
in India: his great victory over Porus (b, c. 327) 
was gained on the left side of the Hydaspes, near, 
or perhaps upon, the scene of the recent battle of 
Ckilliamoallah ; and the Hyphasis formed the 
limit of his progress. The epithet “ fahulosus,” 
which Horace applies to the Hydaspes {Cann. i. 
22. / ) refers to the marvellous stories current among 
the ^Romans, who knew next to nothing about 
India; and the Mediis Plydaspes” of Virgil 
{Geory. iv. 211) is merely an example of the 
vagueness with which the Roman writers, especially 
the^ poets, refer to the countries beyond the E. 
limit of the empire. 

Hydra^ [Hercules, p, 308,'b.] 

Hydraotes Strab. 'YapeoTiv ; Ravee), 

a river of Inditi, falling into the Acesines. [Hy- 
DASPES.] .■ ' ; - 

^ Hydrea (^Y5pla : : Hydra), a small 

island in tlie gulf of Hermione off Argolis, cf no 
importance in antiquity, but the inhabitants of 
which in modern times played a distinguished part 
in the war of Greek independence, and are some 
of the best sailors in Greece. 

Hydruntum or Hydrus CTSpovs: Hydruntl- 
nus : (Mranto), one of the most ancient tovruis of 
Calabria, situated on the S. E. coast, with a good 
harbour, and near a mountain H j drus, was in later 
times a municipium. Persons frequently crosses 
over to Epirus trom this port. 
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Hyettus ('T??ttos: "T^ttios), a small toisTi in 
Boentia on the lake Copais, and near the frontiers 
of Locris. 

Hygiea called Hygea or Hygia, 

the goddess of health, and a daughter of Aescu- 
lapius ; though some traditions make her the wife 
of the latter. She was usually worshipped in the 
temples of Aesculapius, as at Argos, where the 2 
divinities had a celebrated sanctuary, at Athens, at 
Corinth, &c. At Rome there was a statue of her 
in the temple of Goncordia. In works of art she is 
represented as a virgin dressed in a long robe, and 
feeding a serpent from a cup. — Although she was 
originally the goddess of physical health, she is 
sometimes conceived as the giver or protectress of 
mental health, that is, she appears as iyUia fpevwv 
{Aeschyt Emn. 522), and was thus identified with 
Athena", suimamed Hygiea. 

Hyginus. 1. 0. Julius, a Roman grammarian, was 
a native of Spain, and lived at Rome in the time of ; 
Augustus, whose freedman he was. He wrote several 
works, all of which have perished. — 2. Hygiaus 
0romatIcus, so called from gruma^ an instrument 
used by the Agrimensores. He lived in the time of 
Trajan, and wrote works on land surveying and 
eastrametation, of which considerable fragments are 
extant— 3. Hygiaus, the author of 2 extant works; 
1. Fahularmm Liber, a series of short mythological 
legends, with an introductory genealogy of divini- 
ties. Although the larger portion of these narratives 
has been copied from obvious sources, they occa- 
sionally present the tales under new forms or with 
new circumstances. 2. Foeticon Astronomicon 
Lihri IV. We know nothing of the author of these 
2 works. He is sometimes identified with C. Julius 
Hyginus, the freedman of Augustus, but he must 
have lived at a much later period. Both works are 
included in the Myihographi Latini ai Muncker, - 
Amst. 1681, and of Van Staveren, Hug. Bat 1742. 

Hylaea ('TXcuij, Herod.), a district in Scythia, ’ 
covered with wood, is the peninsula adjacent to 
Taurica on the N.W., between the rivers Bory- 
sthenes and Hypacyris. 

Hylaeus (‘TAa?os), that is, the Woodman, the 
name of an Arcadian centaur, who was slain by 
Atalante, when he pursued her. According to 
some legends, Hylaeus fell in the fight against the 
Lapithae, and others again said that he was one 
of the centaurs slain by Hercules. 

Hylas (*'YAas'), son of Theodamas, king of tbe 
Bryopes, by the nymph Menodice ; or, according 
to others, son of Hercules, Euphemus, or Ceyx. 
He was beloved by Hercules, whom he accom- 
panied in the expedition of the Argonauts. On 
the coast of Mysia, Hylas went on shore to draw 
water from a fountain ; but his beauty excited the 
love of the Naiads, who drew him down into the 
water, and he was never seen again- Hercules 
endeavoured in vain to find him ; and when he 
shouted out to the youth, the voice of Hylas was 
heard from the bottom of tbe well only like a faint 
echo, whence some say that he was actually meta- 
morphosed into an echo, W'hile Hei^cules was 
engaged in seeking his favourite, the Argonauts 
sailed away, leaving him and his companion, Poly- 
phemus, behind. 

Hyle nlso'^YAai), a small town in Boeo- 

tia, situated on the HyHce, which was called after 
this town, and into which the river Ismenus flows. 

Hyiias, a river in Bruttium, separating tbe ter- 
ritories of Sybaris and Croton. 
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Hylice 0} *TAifc'b Kiuwi]), a lake in Boeotia, S. 
of the lake Copais. See Hyle. 

Hylicus a small river in 

Argolis, near Troezen. 

■ HyEus 0tKKm), son of Hercules by Beiantra. 
For details see Heraclidae. 

Hyllus (‘^YAAos : Dernirji), a river of Lydia, 
falling into the H^rmus on its N- sid£\ 

Hymen or H;^eiiaeus (‘Y/,o|v or ^TgemLos), 
the god of marriage, was conceived as a handsome 
youth, and invoked in the hymeneal or bridal song- 
The names originally designated the bridal song 
itself, which was subsequently personified. He is 
described as the son of Apollo and a Muse, either 
Calliope, Urania, or Terpsichore. Others describe 
him only as the favourite of Apollo or Thamyris, 
and call him a son of Magnes and Calliope, or of 
Dionysus and Aphrodite. The ancient traditions,^ 
instead of regarding the god as a personification of 
the hymeneal song, speak of him as originally a 
mortal, respecting whom various legends were 
related. The Attic legends described him as a 
youth of such delicate beauty, that he might be 
; taken for a girl. He fell in love with a maiden, 

; who refused to listen to him ; but in the disguise 
i of a girl he followed her to Eleusis to the festival 
of Demeter. The maidens, together with Hyroe- 
naeus, were carried off by robbers into a distant 
and desolate country. On their landing, tbe robbers 
laid down to sleep, and were killed by Hymenaeus, 
who now returned to Athens, requesting the citi- 
zens to give him his beloved in marriage, if he re- 
stored to them the maidens who had been carried 
off by the robbers. His request was granted, and 
his marriage was extremely happy. For this reason 
he was invoked in the hymeneal songs. According 
to others he was a youth, who was killed by tbe 
fall of his house on his wedding-day, whence he 
was afterwards invoked m bridal songs, in order 
/ to be propitiated. Some related that at the wedding 
of Dionysus and Ariadne he sang the bridal hymn, 
but lost his voice. He is represented in works of 
art as a youth, but taller and with a more serious 
expression than Eros, and carrying in his hand a 
bridal torch. 

Hymettus (jTg'nrros'), a mountain in Attica, 
celebrated for its marble (Hymetiiaa irahes, Hor. 
Carm, ii. 1 8. 3), and more especially for its honey. 
It is about 3 miles S. of Athens, and forms the 
commencement of the range of mountains which 
rans S. through Attica. It is now called Tdovuni, 
and by tbe Franks Monte Malta : the part of the 
mountain near the promontory Zoster, which was 
called in ancient times Anhydriis (S ’'AvvSpos, sc. 
'Tjj.7jTr6s), or the Dry Hymettus, is now called 
MavrovuTii. 

Hypac^S, Hypacaris, orPacaHs {Kanil^halc), 

' a river in European Sarmatia, which flows through 
' the country of the nomad Scythians, and falls into 
the Sinus Carcinites in the Euxine sea. 

Hypaea. [Stoechades.] 

Hypaepa (‘'YmiTra : Tapa)fa\ a city of Lydia, 
on the S. slope of Mt. Tinolus, near the N. bank 
I of the Caister. 

Hypama ('Yrdv^j; ret ‘^YTravet: 'YTrajvevy), a town 
in Triphylian Elis, belonging to the Pentapolis. 

Hypanis (Bog), a river in European Sarmatia, 
rises, according to Herodotus, in a lake, flows pa- 
rallel to the Borysthenes, has at first sweet, then 
bitter water, and falls into the Euxine sea W, of 
the Borjsthenes. 
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Hypata (ra "YiraTa, ^ "Tirarr}! 'TTrardtos, *Tira- 
revs: Xeopatra^ Turk. Batrajik\ a town of the 
Aenianes in Thessaly, S. of the Sperchens, belonged 
in later times to the Aeiolian league. The inha- 
bitants of this town were notorious for witchcraft. 

Hypatia ('YTOTi'a), daughter of Theon, by 
whom she was instructed in -philosophy and ma- 
thematics. She soon made such immense progress 
in these branches of knowledge, that she is said 
to have presided over the Neoplatonic school of 
Plotinus at Alexandria, where she expounded the 
principles of his system to a numerous auditory. 
She appears to have been most graceful, modest, 
and beautiful, but nevertheless to have been a 
victim to slander and falseLood. She was accused 
of too much familiarity with Orestes, prefect of 
Alexandria, and the charge spread among the 
clergy, who took up the notion that she interrupted 
the friendship of Orestes with their archbishop, 
Oyril. In consequence of this, a number of them 
seized her in the street, and dragged her into one of 
the churches, where they tore her to pieces, a. n. 415. 

Hypatodorus ('Tirard^^wpos), a statuary of 
Thebes, flourished b.c. 372. 

Hyperbolus (.'TjrepfoAoy), an Athenian dema- 
gogue in the Peloponnesian war, w'as of servile 
origin, and was frequently satirized by Aristophanes 
and the other comic poets. In order to get rid 
either of Nicias or Alcibiades, Hyperbolus called 
for the exercise of the ostracism. But the parties 
endangered combined to defeat him, and the vote 
of exile fell on Hyperbolus himself : an application 
of that dignified punishment by which it was 
thought to have been so debased that the use of it 
was never recurred to. Some years afterwards he 
was murdered by the oligarchs at Samos, b.c. 411. 

Hyperbbrei or -ei (‘TTrepgdpeoi, 'T7rep€6peioi)^ 
a hibiilous people, the earliest mention of whom 
seems to have been in the sacred legends connected 
with the worship of Apollo, both at Delos and at 
Delphi. In the earliest Greek conception of the 
Hyperboreans, as embodied by the poets, they^ were 
a blessed people, Iwwp beyond the N. wind (vTrep- 
€6peot^ fr. birhp and Bop^as ), and therefore not ex- 
posed to its cold blasts, in a land of perpetual sun- 
shine, which produced abundant fruits, on which 
the people lived, abstaining from animal food. In 
innocence and peace, free from disease and toil and 
care, ignorant of violence and war, they spent a 
long and happy life, in the due and cheerful ob- 
servance of the worship of Apollo, who visited their 
country soon after his birth, and spent a whole 
year among them, dancing and singing, before he 
returned to Debdn. The poets related further 
how the sun only rose once a v'ear and set once a 
year, upon the Hyperboreans, whose year was thus 
divided, at the equinoxes, into a 6 months’ day and 
a 6 months’ night, and they were therefore said to 
sow in the morning, to reap at noon, to gather 
their fruits in the evening, and to store them up 
at night: how, too, their natural life lasted 1000 
years, but if any of them was satiated with its 
unbroken enjoyment, he tlirew himself, crowned 
and anointed, from a sacred rock into the sea. The 
Delian legends told of offerings sent to Apollo by 
the Hyperboreans, first by the hands of virgins 
named Arge and Opis (or Hecaerge), and then by 
Laodice and Hyperoche, escorted by 5 men called 
Ferphereesj and lastly, as their messengers did 
not return, they sent the offerings packed in wheat- 
straw, and the sacred package was forwarded from 
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people to people till it reached Delos, If these 
legends are based on any geographical relations at 
all, the most probable explanation is that whicii 
regiirds them as pointing to regions N. of Greece 
(the N. part of Thessaly especially) as the chief 
original seat of the worship of Apollo, Naturally’- 
enough, as the geographical knowledge of the Greeks 
extended, they moved back the Hyperboreans 
further and further into the unknown parts of the 
eaith ; and, of those who sought to fix their pre- 
cise locality, some placed them in the extreme W. 
of Europe, near the Pyrenaean mountains and the 
supposed sources of the Istcr, and thus they came 
to be identified with the Celtae ; while others 
placed them in the extreme N. of Europe, on the 
shores of the Hy^perboreus Oceanus, beyond the 
fabulous Grypes and Arimaspi, who themselves 
lived beyond the Scythians. The latter opinion at 
length prevailed ; and then, the religious aspect of 
the fable being gradually lost sight of, the term 
Hyperborean came to mean only'" most northerly^ as 
when Virgil and Horace speak of the ‘‘ Hyper- 
boreae orae” and “Plyperborei carapi.” The 
fable of the Hyperboreans may probably be re- 
garded as one of the foiins in wdiich the tradition 
of an original period of innocence, happiness, and 
immortality, existed among the nations of the 
ancient world. 

Hyperborei Montes was originally' the mythical 
name of an imaginary range of mountains in the 
N. of the earth [Hypekborei], and was afier- 
w’ards applied by the geographers to various chains, 
as, for example, the Caucasus, the Rhipaei Montes, 
and others. 

Hyperldes {‘Tvepei^yis or "Yw€pi'57js), one of 
the 10 Attic orators, was the son of Glaucippus, 
and belonged to the Attic demus of Collyd;us. He 
was a pupil of Plato in philosophy^, and of Demos- 
thenes in oratory. He w’as a friend of Demosthenes, 
and with him and Lycurgus was at the head of 
the anti-Macedonian party. He is first mentioned 
about B. c. 358, when he and his son equipped 2 
triremes at their own expense in order to serve 
against Euboea, and from this time to his death 
he continued a stedfast friend to the patriotic cause. 
After the death of Alexander (323) Hyperides took 
an active part in organising that confederacy of the 
Greeks against Antipater, which produced the 
Lamian war. Upon the defeat of the confederates 
at the battle of Crannon in the following year 
(322), Hyperides fied to Aegina, where he "was 
slain by the emissaries of Antipater. The number 
of orations attributed to Hyperides was 77 ; but 
none of them have come down to us. His oratory 
was graceful and powerful, holding a middle place 
between that of Lysias and Demosthenes. 

Hperion ('YTrepityy), a Titan, son of XJramis 
j and Ge, and married to his sister Thia, or Eury- 
' phaessa, by whom lie became the hither of Heliosj 
Selene, and Eos. Homer uses the name as a pa- 
tronymic of Helios, so that it is equivalent to 
Hyperiomon or Hyperionides ; and Homer’s example 
is imitated also by other poets. [Helios.] 
Hypermnestra {’rTreppv^arpa), 1. Daughter 
of Thestius and Eiirythemis, wife of Oicles, and 
mother of Amphiaraus. — 2. One of the daughters 
of Barrnus, and wife of Lyiiceus. [Danaus ; 
Lyj^ceus.] 

Hyphasis or Hypasis or Hypamhs CT<pacns, 
''Tiracrfs, *^T7rans : Beeas^ and Gkarra)^ a river of 
India. [Hydaspes.] 
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Kypixis (^Tvios)^ a river and mciiiiitam in Bi- 
{kynia. 

Hypsas 2 rivers on the S. coast of 

Sicily, one between Seliniis and Thermae Selinnntiae 
(now Belid) and the other near Agrigentam (now 
Flume drago). 

Hypseus ( son of Penetis and Crensa, 
was king o£ the Lapitbae, and father of Gyrene. 

Hypsicles ('Ttl^f/rA-ijs), of Ale:s:andrla, a Greek 
mathematician, %v]io is usually said to have lived 
about A. D. 160, but vvdio ought not to be placed 
earlier than A. D. 550. The only work of his 
extant, is entitled Uepl rrjs rBv ava(l>opas^ 

published with tlie Optics of Heiiodorus at Paris, 
1567. He is supposed however to have added the 
14 til and 15th books to the Elements of Euclid. 

Hypsipyle (*'T4iittvX7}\ daughter of Thoas, king 
of Lemnos. When the Lemnian women killed all 
the men in the island, because they had taken 
some female Thracian slaves to their beds, Hypsi- ; 
pyle saved her father. [Thoas.] She then became ; 
queen of Lemnos ; and when the Argonauts landed i 
there shortly afterwards, she bore twin sons to Jason, | 
Euneus and Nebroplioniis, also called Beipbilus or | 
Thoas. The Lemnian women subsequently dis- i 
covered that Thoas was alive, whereupon they com- j 
palled Hypsipyle to quit the island. On her flight j 
she w'as taken prisoner by pirates and sold to the I 
Nemean king Lycurgus, who entrusted to her care | 
his son Archeraorus or Oplieites, [Archemoiuts.] 

Hypsus (*Tt|/'oDs', -odv7os\ a town in Arcadia, 
on a mountain of the same name. 

Hyrcama (TpKavia : ‘Tpudiuo^, Hyrcamis: ilfa- 
zanderan), a province of the ancient Persian Em- 
pire, on the S. and S.E. shores of the Caspian or 
Hyrcanian Sea, and separated by mountains on the 
W., S., and E., from Media, Parthia, and Mar- 
giana. Its valleys were very fertile ; and it flou- 
rished most under the Parthiaiis, whose kings 
often resided in it during the simimer. 

Hyreantaa or -ium Mare. [Caspium Make.] 

Hyrcaans ('TpKaySs), 1. Joannes, prince and 
high-priest of the Jews, was the son and suecGs.sor 
of Simon Maccabaeus, the restorer of the inde- 
pendence of Judaea, He succeeded to his father’s 
power B.c. 135. He was at first engaged in war 
with Antiochus VII. Sidetes, who invaded Judaea, 
and laid siege to Jerusalem. In I S3 he concluded 
a peace with Antiochus, on the condition of paying 
an annual tribute. Owing to the civil w'ars in 
Syria between the several claimants to the throne, 
the power of H^mcaiius steadily increased ; and at 
length he took Samaria, and razed it to the gi’ound 
(109), notwithstanding the army w’hich Antiochus 
IX. Cyzicenus had sent to the assistance of the city. 
Hyrcanus died in 106. Although he did not 
assume the title of king, he may be regarded as 
the founder of the monarchy of Judaea, which 
continued in his family till the accession of Herod. 

• 2. High-priest and king of the Jews, was the 
eldest son of Alexander Jannaeus, and his wife, 
Aiexandi-a. On the death of Alexander (/8) the 
royal authority devolved upon Alexandra, who ap- 
pointed Hyrcanus to the high-priesthood. Alex- 
andra reigned 9 years ; and upon her death in 69, 
Hyrcanus succeeded to the sovereignty, but was 
quickly attacked by his younger brother Aristobu- 
lus, who possessed more energy and ambition than 
Hyrcanus, In the following year (68) Hyrcanus 
was driven from the throne, and took refoge with 
Aretas, king of Arabia Petraea. That monarch 
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assembled an army, with which he invaded Judaea 
'in order to restore Hyrcanus. He defeated Aris- 
tobulus, and blockaded him in the temple of Jeru- 
salem. Aristobiilus, however, gained over by 
bribes and promises Pompe;/s lieutenant, M. 
Scaurus, who had arrived at Damascus, and who 
'now ordered Aretas and Plyrcaniis to withdraw 
from. Judaea (64), The ne.vt year Poiiiptty him- 
self arrived in Syria : he reversed the decision of 
Scaurus, carried away ArhutobrJns as a prisoner to 
Rqme, and reinstated Hyreariiis in the high -priest- 
hood, with the authority, though not the name, of 
royalty. ‘ Hyrcanus, however, did not long' enjoy 
his .newly recovered sovereignty in quiet. Alex- 
ander, the son of Aristobulus, and subsequently 
Aristobiilus himself, escaped from Rome, and ci 
cited dangerous revolts, "which were only quelled 
by the assistance of the Romans. The real 
; government was now in the able hands of Aiitipater, 
the father of Herod, who rendered such important 
services to Caesar during the Alexandrian war (47), 
that Caesar made him procurator of Judaea, leaving 
to Hyrcanus the title of liigh-priest. Although 
Antipater "was poisoned by the contrivance of 
HtTcanus (43), the latter was a man of such feeble 
character, that he allowed Herod to take vengeance 
on the murderer of his fatlier, and to succeed to his 
father’s power and influence. The Parthians, on 
their invasion of Syria, ciinded au’ay Hyrcanus as 
prisoner ( 40). He was treated with much liberality 
by the Parthian king, and allowed to live in perfect 
freedom at Babylon. Here he remained for some 
years ; but having <at lengtli received an invitation 
from Herod, who had rneanwRile established him- 
self on the throne of Judaea, be returned to Jeru- 
salem, with the consent of the Parthian king. He 
v/as treated with respect by Herod till the battle 
of Actium ; when Herod, fearing lest Augustus 
might place Hyrcanus on the throne, accused him 
of a treasonable correspondence with the king of 
Arabia, and on this pretext put him to death (30). 

Hyria (‘Tpia: ‘Tpievs, 'Tpid77}s). 1. A town 
in Boeotia near Tanagra, was in the earliest times 
a place of importance, but afterwards sunk into in- 
significance. »— 2. A town in Apulia. [Uru.] 

H;^eus ('Tpisdsr), son of Poseidon and Alcyone, 
king of Hyria in Boeotia, husband of Clonia, and 
fatlier of Nycteus, Lt'cus, and Orion. Respecting 
Ins treasures see Agamedes. 

Hyrmina a towm in Elis, mentioned 

by Homer, but of which all trace had disappeared 
in the time of Strabo. Kear it was the promon- 
tory Hyrmina or Hormina (C. Cfdarenza), 

Hyrmine ('TpgivT)), daughter of Helens, or 
Nycteus, wife of Phorbas, and mother of Actor. 

Hyrtacus ('^Tpreuros), a Trojan, to whom Priam 
gave his first wife Arisba, when he married He- 
cuba. Homer makes him the father of Asius, 
lienee called Hgrtaddes, — In Virgil Nisus and 
Hippocoon are also represented as sons of Hyrtacus. 

Hysiae (‘Tuzaf j. 1, ('T(rHT7?s), a town in Ar- 
golis, S. of Argos, destroyed by the Spartans in the 
Peloponnesian war. — 2, ("Tcriefs: j, a town in. 
Boeotia, E; of Plataeae, called by Herodotus (v. 
74) a demus of Attica, but probably belonging to 
Piatacae. 

Hystaspes (^Terrdenrys ; in Persian, Goshtasp, 
Gustasp, Histasp, or Wistasp). 1. Son of Arsames, 
and father of Darius I., was a member of the Per- 
&kn royal house of the Achaemenidae. He vrm 
satrap of Fersls under Cambyses, and probably 
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mder Cvm also. -2. Son of Darius I. and 

Atossa, 'conimandea the Bactnans and Sacae in 

tlifi aniiy of his brother Xerxes. 


L 


lacclius (^Imcxos), the solemn name of Bacchus 
ill the Eleiisinian mysteries, whose name was de- 
rived from the boisterous song, called lacchus. In 
these mysteries lacchus was regarded as the son ot 
Zeus and Demeter, and was distinguished trom 
the Thehan Bacchus (Dionysus), the son of Zeus and 
Semele. In some traditions lacchus is even called 
a son of Bacchus, but in others the 2 are ^^entified. 

On the 6th day of the Eleusinian festival (the 20th ot 
Boedromion) the statue of lacchus was canned from 
the temple of Demeter across the Thnasian plain 
to Eleiisis, accompanied by a numerous and notous 
proceslfon of the mitiated, who sang the lacchus, 
carried mystic baskets, and danced to the sound ot 
cymbals and tnimpets. « \ 

^ladera or lader (laderttnus: Old Zara\ a 
town on the coast of Illyricuin, with a good harbour, 
and a Roman colony under the name of Colonia 
Claudia AugusU Felix.” 

lalemus (’IciAejuos), a similar personification to 

that of Linus, and hence called a son of Apollo and 
Calliope, and the inventor of the song lalemus, 
which was a kind of dirge, and is only mentioned 
as sung on most melancholy occasions. 

lalmenus (’laA/uei/os), son of Ares and Asty- 
oche, and brother of Ascalaphus, was a native ot 
the Boeotian Orchomenos. He was one of the Ar- 
gonauts and a suitor of Helena. After the de- 
struction of Troy, he wandered about with the 
Orchomcnians, and founded colonies in Colchis.^ 
lalysus (IdAutros), one of the 3 very ancient 
Dorian cities in the island of Rhodes, and one or 
the 6 original members of the Dorian Hexapolis 
rDoaisI, stood on the K.W. coast of the ismd, 
about 6;0 stadia S.W. of Rhodes. It is said to 
have derived its name from the mythical lalysus, 
son of Cercaphus, and grandson of Helios. 

lambe a Thracian woman, daughter 

of Pan and Echo, and a slave of Metanmi. When 
search of her daughter, arrived m 
Attica, and visited the house of Metanira, Jamhe 
cheered the mournful goddess by her jokes. 

lamhllchus (TdjagAixos). 1. A Syrian who 
lived in the time of the emperor Trajan, wrote a 
romance in the Greek language, entitled Bahylmtca. 
The work itself is lost, but an epitome of it is pre- 
served by Photius. — 2. A celebrated Neo-Pla- 
tonic philosopher, was bom at Chaleis m Coele- 
Syria. He resided in Syria during the greater 
part of his life, and died in the reign of Constantine 
the Great, probably before A. n. 333. He was in- 
ferior in judgment and learning to the earlier Xeo- 
Platonists, Plotinus and Porphyry ; and he intro- 
duced into his system many of the superstitions and 
mysteries of the E., by means of which he end^- 
voured to check the progress of Christianity. The 
extant works of lamblichus are: I. Tlept XlveayS^ 
pov alpitxews, on the philosophy of Pythagoras. It 
■was intended as a preparation for the study of 
Plato, and consisted originally of 10 Iwoks, of 
which 5 only are extant. 1. The 1st book contains 
an account of the life of Pythagoras, and though 
compiled without care, it is yet of value, as the 
other works, from which it is taken, are lost 
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Edited bv Knster, Amsterd. 1707 : and by Kiess, 
ling. Lips. 1815. 2. Uporp^mol \oyoi ecs <Pl\^ 
aoSiav ' forms a sort of introduction to the study 
of Plato. Edited by Kiessling, Lips. Ibid, 8yo. 
llepl miP^is l^-aQripaTiK^s €7ci(rr7}p'nSj contains 

mW We»ts of the works of early Pythagorean^. 
Edited by Fries, Copenhagen, 1790. ^ 
mKopdxov dpi6pT}rwrjs ^eiffay^Tjs, ^ by 

Tennulius, Deventer and Amheim, 1668 5. Ta 

SeoXovoi/iew Tjjr 4pt0f«)riin!S. Edited by Ast, 
Lips. 1817. — n. nep'i .uwTDpiwi', iratten to prove 
the divine origin of tlie Egj'ptian and Ckaldaean 
theologj-. Edited by Gale 9.von. lb<8 lambli- 
chus wrote other works which are lost, ■— o. A 

later Neo-Platonic philosopher of Aparaea, a eon- 

temporary of the emperor Julian and ot Libanms. 
lamidae. [Iamus.] , n rp 

lamma C^dpvaa ; Tajuwa: lappeirTis : U. i . 
Jabneel, Jabneh : Ih7ieJi or Galmelt'^ A consider- 
able city of Palestine, between Diospoiis and 
Azotiis, near the coast, with a good harbour, was 
taken hv King Uzziah from the Philistines. 
Pompey united it to the province of Syria. Alter 
the destruction of Jerusalem it became the seat of 
the Sanhedrim, and of a celebrated school of Jewish 

learning. , , ■ , „ , 

P flTnnfl (’^lajaos), son of Apollo and Evadne, re- 
ceived the art of prophecy from his father, and was 
regarded as the ancestor of the famous family of 

seers, the lamidae at Olympia. 

lanlra (^Idvsipa), one of the Nereids. 

Jfl.-n t.h5 (Tai/e??). 1. Daughter of Oceamis and 
Tethys, and one of the playmates of Persephone. 
— 2. Daughter of Telestes of Crete, beloved by 

Iphis, , . 

lapetTis (Tawertis), one of the Titans, son ot 
Uranus and Ge, married Asia or Clymene, the 
daughter of his brother Oceanus, and became by 
her the father of Atlas, Prometheus, Epimetheus, 
and Menoetius. He was imprisoned with Cronus 
in Tartarus. Being the father of Prometheus, he 
was regarded by the Greeks as the ancestor of the 
human race. His descendants, Prometheus, Atlas, 
and others, are often designated by the patronymics 
lapdidae (es% lapeiionidae (es), and the femmine 

ClaTTuSey or ndvoZes), a warlike and 
barbarous people in the N. of lllyricum, between 
the rivers Amia and Tedanius, were a mixed race, 
partly Illyrian and partly Celtic, who tattooed 
their bodies. They were subdued by Augustus. 
Their country was called lapydla. 

lapygia Claicvyia : ^Idirvyes), the name given 
by the Greeks to the S. of Apulia, from Tarentum 
and Brundusium to the Prom. lapygitim (C. 
Leuca) ; though it is sometimes applied to the 
whole of Apulia. [Apulia.] The name is de- 
rived from the mythical lapyx. 

lapyx (’lairyl). 1. Son of Lycaon and brother 
of Daunius and Peueetius, who went as leaders of 
a colony to Italy. According to_ others, he was a 
Cretan, and a brother af Icadius, or a son oi 
Daedalus and a Cretan woman, from whom the 
Cretans who migrated to Italy derived the name 
of lapyges. — 2 : The W.N.W. wind, blowing 
off the coast of lapygia (Apulia), in the S. of 
Italy, and consequently favourable to persons 
crossing over to Greece, It was the same as the 
cLpyiffr7}S of the Greeks, 

i larbas or Btebas, king of the Gaetuuans, am 
I Rm of Juniter Ammon by a Libyan nymph, sued 
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in Tain for the hand of Dido in marriage. For 
details see Dido. 

lardanes {'Japddu7}s), a king of Lydia, and 
father of Omphale, -who is hence called lardanis. 

lardanes "or lardanns QlapZdv'ns^ ’idpSaws). 
1. {Jar(lan% a river in Elis. 2. A river in the 
X. of Crete, which flowed near the town Cydonia. 

lasion or lasaus (lacricou, ’Idcrzov), son of Zeus 
and Eiectra, the daughter of Atlas, or son of 
Coryihus and Eiectra. At the wedding of his 
sister Harmonia, Demeter fell in Jove -with him, 
and in a thrice-ploughed field {rpiiroXos) she be- 
came bj' him the mother of Pluton or Pliitus in 
Crete ; *^Zeiis in consequence killed lasion with a 
flash of lightning. Others represent him as living 
to an advanced '^age as the husband of Demeter. 
In some traditions lasion and his brother Dardanus 
are said to have carried the palladium to Samo- 
thrace, and there to have been instructed in the 
mysteries of Demeter by Zeus. Others relate that 
lasion, being inspired by Demeter and Cora (Pro- 
serpina), travelled about in Sicily and many other 
countries, and everyv/here taught the people the 
nsysteries of Demeter. 

‘ito, i.e. Atalante, the daughter of lasiiis. 
laso (*Ia(Tw), i. e. Recovery, a daughter^ of 
Aesculapius, or Ampliiaraus, and sister of Hygiea, 
w'as worshipped as the goddess of recovery. 

lassins or lassicns Sinus {^laaiKhs kSXttos: 
Gulf uf Ma7ideliyeh)^ a large gulf on the W. coast 
of Caria, between the peninsiilae cf Miletus and 
Myndus ; named after the city of lassus, and called 
Bargylieticus Sinus (BapyvAirjTnchy kCk-kos) from 
another city which stood upon it, namely, Bargylia. 

lassus or lasus (‘'la^rcroy, *'la<ros : : 

Asyti-KaUss% Hu.), a city of Caria, on the lassius 
Sinus, founded by Argives and further colonised 
by Milesians. 

* lasus 1. An Arcadian, son of Lycur- 

gus and Cleophile or Eurynome, brother of An- 
caeus, husband of Clymene, the daughter of Mi- 
nyas, and father of Atalante. He is likewise 
called lasius and lasion. — 2. Father of Amphion, 
and king of the Minyans, 

lazjges (*Id^i; 76 s), a pow’eiful Sanuatian people, 
who originally dwelt on the coast of the Pontiis 
Euxinus and the Palus Maeotis, but in the reign 
of Claudius settled near the Quadi in Dacia, in the 
country bounded by the Danube, the Tlieiss, and 
the Sarmatian mountains. They are generally 
called Sarincdae lazyges or simply Sarmatae^ but 
Ptolemy gives them the name of lazyges Metanastae^ 
on account of their migration. The lazyges were 
in close alliance with the Quadi, along with whom 
they frequently attacked the Roman dominions, 
especially Moesia and Pannonia. Xn the 5th cen- 
tury they were conquered by the Goths. 

Iberia S. part of Georgia)^ a country 

of Asia, in the centre of the isthmus between the 
Black and Caspian Seas, was bounded on the N. 
by the Caucasus, on the W. by Colchis, on the E. 
by Albania, and on the S. by Armenia. It was 
surrounded on every side by mountains, through 
which there were only 4 passes. Sheltered by 
these mountains and watered by the Cyrus {Kour) 
and its upper tributaries, at was famed for a fertility 
of which its modem name (from Ticopyos) remains 
a witness. Its inhabitants, Iberes or 

Iberi, were, and are still, among the most perfect 
specimens of the Caucasian race. The ancients i 
believed them to he of the same family as the | 
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Assyrians and !hXedes, whom they were thought to 
resemble in their customs. They were more civi- 
lised than their neighbours in Colchis and Albania, 
and were divided into 4 castes: 1, the nobles, from 
whom 2 kings were chosen ; 2. the priests, who 
were also the magistrates ; 3. the soldiers and hus- 
bandmen ; 4. the slaves, who performed all public 
and mechanical work. The chief employment of 
the Iberians was agriculture. The Romans first 
became acquainted with the country through the 
expedition of Pompey, in b. c. 65 ; and" under 
Trajan it was subjected to Rome. In the 5th. 
century it was conquered by the Persian king. 
Sapor. — No connection can be traced between the 
Iberians of Asia and those of Spain. 

Iberus (^IBripos or ’'I§7?p : Ebro ), the principal 
river in the N.E. of Spain, rises aniong the moun- 
tains of the Cantabri near Juliobriga, flo^vs S.E. 
through a great plain between the Pyrenees and 
the M. Idubeda, and falls into the Mediterranean, 
near Dertosa, after forming a Delta. 

Ibycus a Greek Rtic poet, was a 

native of Rhegium, and spent the best part of his 
life at Samos, at the court of Polycrates, about 
B. c. 540. It is related that travelling through a 
desert place near Corinth, he was murdered by 
robbers, but before he died he called upon a flock 
of cranes that happened to fly over him to avenge 
his death. Soon afterwards, when the people of 
Corinth were assembled in the theatre, the cranes 
appeared; and one of the murderers, who happened 
to be present, cried out involuntarily, ‘‘ Behold the 
avengers of Ibycus : ” and thus were the authors 
of the crime detected. The phrase at I€vkov ye. 
pauoi passed into a proverb. The poetry of Ibycus 
was chiefly erotic, and partook largely of the im- 
petuosity of his character. In his dialect there was 
a mixture of the Doric and Aeolic. In antiquity 
there were 7 books of his lyric poems, of Avhich 
only a few fragments now remain. 

Icarla or Icarius (’I/ccspla, "Jhdpios: %capievs)^ 
a mountain and a demus in Attica, belonging to 
the tribe Aegeis, w'here Dionj’-sus is said to have 
taught Icarius the cultivation of the vine. 

Icarius (T/edpms), also called Icarus or Ica- 
rion. 1, An Athenian, who lived in the reign of 
Pandion, and hospitably received Dionysus on- his 
arrival in Attica. The god in return taught him 
the cultivation of the vine. Icarius made a pre- 
sent of some wine to peasants, who became intoxi- 
cated by it, and thinking that they ■were poisoned 
by Icarius, slew him, and threw his body into a 
well, or buried it under a tree. His daughter Eri- 
gone, after a long search, found his grave, to whicli 
she was conducted by his faithful dog Maera. 
From grief she hung herself on the tree under 
which he was buried. Zeus or Dionysus placed 
her and Icarius among the stars, making Erigone 
the Virgin f Icarius Bootes or Arcturus^ and Maera 
Procyon or the little dog. Hence the latter is 
called Icarius canis» The god then punished the 
ungrateful Athenians with madness, in which 
condition the Athenian maidens hung themselves 
as Erigone had done. The Athenians propitiated 
Icarius and Erigone by the institution of the festi- 
val of the Aeora. (See J>zcL of Antiq. s, v .) «— 2. 
A Lacedaemonian, son of Perieres and Gorgo- 
phSne, and brother of Tyndareus. Others called him 
grandson of Perieres, and son of Oebalus. When 
Icarius and Tyndareus were expelled from Lace- 
daemon by their half-brother Hippocoon, Icarius 
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went to Acamania, and there hecame the father of 
Penelope, and of several other children. He 
afterwards returned to Lacedaemon. Since there 
were many suitors for the hand of Penelope, he 
promised to give her to the hero who should con- 
quer in a foot-race. Ulysses won the prize, and 
was betro tiled to Penelope. Icarius tried to per- 
suade his daughter to remain with him, and not 
accompany Ulysses to Ithaca. Ulysses allowed 
her to do as she pleased, whereupon she covered 
her face with her veil to hide her blushes, and thus 
intimated that she would follow her husband. 
Icarius then desisted from further entreaties, and 
erected a statue of Modestj’ on the spot. 

IcartLs (“'iKiapoy), son of Daedalus. [Daedalus.] 

Icarus orlcSria (’'I«apos, ^licapia : Nikaria), an 
island of the Aegean Sea ; one of the Sporades ; 
W. of Samos; called also Doliche (SoAiix^,i.e. long 
island). Its common name, and that of the sur- 
rounding sea, Icarium SCare, were derived from the 
myth of Icarus. It was first colonised by the 
Milesians, but afterwards belonged to the Samians, 
who fed their herds on its rich pastures. 

Iccius, a friend of Horace, who addressed to 
him an ode {Carm. i. 29), and an epistle {Ep. i. 
12). The ode was written in b. c. 25, when Iccius 
was preparing to join Aelius Galius in his expedi- 
tion to Arabia. The epistle was composed about 
10 years afterwards, when Iccius had become Vip- 
sanius Agrippa’s steward in Sicily, In both poems 
Horace reprehends pointedly, but delicately, in 
Iccius an inordinate desire for wealth. 

Iceni, called Simeni (l^igepoi) by Ptolemy, a 
numerous and powerful people in Britain, who 
dwelt N. of the Trinobautes, in the modern counties 
of Suffolk and Norfolk, Their revolt from the 
Romans, under their heroic queen BoadicGa, is ce- 
lebrated in history. [Boadicea.] Their chief 
town was Veuta Icenomm (Cuisier), about 3 
miles from Norwich. 

lohna® Clxyat: T^ratos), 1. A town in 
Bottiaea in Macedonia, near the month of the 
Asdua—- 2. A town in Phthiotis in Thessaly, ce- 
lebrated for its worship of Themis, who was hence 
SFumained Icbtaea. 

Ichnae or Isclinae "^faxvcu)^ a Greek 

city in the N, of Mesopotamia, founded by the 
Macedonians, was the scene of the first battle be- 
tween Crassus and the Parthians, in which the 
former gained the victory. According to Appian, 
the Parthians soon after defeated the Romans near 
the same i^ot. 

Ichthyopha^ i. e. Fisli~eafers\ 

was a vague descriptive name given by the ancients 
to various peoples on the coasts of Asia and Africa, 
of whom they knew but little. Thus we find 
Ichthyophagi : 1. in the extreme S. E. of Asia, in 
the country of the Sinae : 2, on the coast of Ge- 
DRosiA : 3. on the N-E. coast of Arabia F clix : 4. 
in Africa, on the coast of the Red Sea, above 
Egypt ; 5. on the W. coast of Africa. 

Icilins. 1. Sp., was one of the 3 envoys sent 
by the plebeians, after their secession to the Sacred 
Mount, to treat with the senate, b. c. 494. He 
was thrice elected tribune of the plebs, namely, in 
492, 481, and 471, —2. L., a man of great energy 
and eloquence, was tribune of the plebs, 456, when 
he claimed for the tribunes the right of convoking 
the senate, and also earned the important law for 
the assignment of the Aventine (de Jneniim pubU- 
emdo) to the plebs. In the following year (455), 
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he was again elected tribune. He was one of the 
chief leaders in the outbreak against the decem- 
virs, 449. Tirginia had been betrothed to him, 
and he boldly defended her cause before App. 
Claudius ; and when at length she fell by her 
father's hand, Icilins hurried to the army which 
was carrying on the ^var against the Sabines, and 
prevailed upon them to desert the government. 

Iconium Clicomov : "iKom^vs : Korageh), the 
capital of Lycaonia, in Asia iliiior, was, when 
visited by St. Paul, a flourishing city, with a 
mixed population of Jews and Greeks : under the 
later emperors, a colony : and in the middle ages, 
one of the greatest cities of Asia Minor, and im- 
portant in the history of the crusades. 

Ictinus ( ^IfcTiPos)^ a contemporary of Pericles, 
was the architect of two of tlie most celebrated 
of the Greek temples, namely, the great temple of 
Athene, in the acropolis of Athens, cailed the Par- 
thenon, and the temple of Apollo Epicurius, near 
Phigalia in Arcadia. Callicrates was assodated 
with Ictinus in building the Parthenon. 

Ida CIStj, Dor/ida).^ 1. {Ida, or Kas-Dugh), a 
mountain range of Mysia, in Asia !Minor, which 
formed the S.bomidaiy of the Tread; extending from 
Lectum Pr. in the S. W. corner of the Troad, E.- 
wards along the N. side of the Gulf of Adi-tmyttium, 
and further E. into the centre of Mysia. Its highest 
summits were Cotyliis on the N. and Gargara on 
the S. : the latter is about 5000 feet high, and is 
often capped with snow. Lower down, tlie slopes 
of the mountain are well- wooded ; and lower still, 
they form fertile field.s and valleys. The sources 
of the Scarnander and the Aesepus, besides other 
rivers and numerous brooks, are on Ida. The 
mountain is celebrated in mythology’", as the scene 
of the rape of Ganymede, whom Ovid {Fast ii. 
145) calls Idaevs pmr and of the judgment of 
Paris, who is called Idaeus Judex by Ovid {Fast 
vi. 44), and Idaeus pastor by Cicero {ad AU. i. 
18). In Homer, too, its summit is the place 
from whicli the gods watch the battles in the plain 
of Troy. Ida was also an ancient seat of the 
worship of Cybele, who obtained from it the name 
of IdaeaMaUr. 2. {Fsiloraii), a mountain in the 
centre of Crete, belonging to the mountain range 
which runs through the whole length of the island. 
Mt. Ida is said to be 7674 feet above the level of 
the sea. It was closely connected with the wor- 
ship of Zeus, "who is said to have hmi brought up 
in a cave in this mountain. 

Idaea Mater, [Ida.] 

Idpi Bact^Ii. [Dactyll] 

Idaiium (*I3dAiov), a towm in Cyprus, sacred 
to Venus, who hence "bore the siirnume Idulki. 

Ida$ C'lSar), son of Apluireus and Arene, the 
daughter of Oebalus, brother of Lynceus, Itusband 
of jklarpessa, and father of Cleopatra or Alcyone, 
From the name of their father, Idas and Lynceus 
are called Apharetidae or Apliaridac. Apollo was 
ill love with Marpossa, the daughter of Evenus, 
but Idas carried her oil in a winged chariot which 
Poseidon had given him. Evenus could not over- 
take Idas, but Apollo found him in Messene, and 
took the maiden from him. The lovers fought for 
her possession, but Zeus separated them, and left 
the decision with Marpessa, who chose Idas, from, 
fear lest Apollo should desert her if she grew old. 
T.he Apharetidae also took part in the Galydonian 
hunt, and in the expedition of the Argonauts. Bat 
the most celebrated part of their story is their 
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battle with the Dioscuri, Castor and Pollux, whicli 

i is related elsewhere [p. 2*28, b.]. ^ 

^ IdistaTisxLS Campus, a plain in Germany near 

the Weser, probably in the neighbourhood of the 
Porta W estphalica, between Rinieln and Hausherge^ 
memorable for the victory of Germanicus over the 
Cherusci, a. D. 16. 

Idmou son of Apollo and Asteria, or 

Cyrene, was a soothsayer, and acconipanied the 
Argonauts, although he knew beforehand that 
death awaited him. He was killed in the country 
of the Mariandynians by a boar or a serpent ; or, 
according to others, he died there of a disease. 

Idomeueus (^Idofieve^fs). 1. Son of the Cretan 
Deucalion, and grandson of Minos and Pasiphae, 
was king of Crete. He is sometimes called Rgciius 
or Cmssius^ from the Cretan towns of Lyetus and 
Cnossus. He was one of the suitors of Helen; and : 
in conjunction with Meriones, the son of his half- 
brother Moius, he led the Cretans in 80 ships 
against Troy. He was one of the bravest heroes in 
the Trojan war, and distinguished himself espe- 
cially in the battle near the ships. ^According ^ to 
Homer, Idomeneus returned home in safety after 
the fail of Troy. Later traditions relate that once 
in a storm he vowed to sacrifice to Poseidon what- 
ever he should first meet on his landing, if the god 
would grant him a safe return. This was his own 
son, whom he accordingly sacrificed. As Crete 
was thereupon visited by a plague, the Cretans 
expelled Idomeneus. He went to Italy, where he 
= settled in Calabria, and built a temple to Athena. 

From thence he is said to have migrated again to 
Colophon, on the coast of Asia. His tomb, how- 
1 , ever, was shown at Cnosus, where he and Meriones 

1 were worshipped as heroes. — 2. Of Lampsacus, a 

! friend and disciple of Epicurus, flourished about 

i B. c. 310 — 270. He wrote several philosophical 

[ and historiciil works, all ofwhich are lost. The 

\ latter were chiefly devoted to an account of the 

'j private life of the distinguished men of Greece, 

i' Idbtbea (EiSo^ea), daughter of Proteus, taught 

I Menelaus how he might secure her father, and 

i compel him to declare" in what manner he might 

I reach home in safety. 

I iMeus or HidriWs '(‘iSptetiff, ISpisf-s), king of 

Caria, 2nd son of Hecatomnus, succeeded to the 
throne on the death of Artemisia, the widow of his 
brother Maussoliis, in b. c. 3S1. He died in S-14, 
leaving the kingdom to his sister Ada, whom he 
bad married. 

Idubeda (Sierra de Oca and Lorenzo), a range 
of mountains in Spain, begins among the Cantabri. 
forms the S. boundary of the plain of the Ebro, 

. and runs S.E, to the Meditenunean. 
f. Idiimaea {^Uoviiaid), is the Greek form of the 

I scriptural name Edom, but the terms are not pre* 

I cisely equivalent. In the 0. T., and in the time 

s before the Bab^flonish captivity of the Jews, Edom 

is the district of Mb. Seir, that is, the mountainous 
region extending N. and S. from the Bead Sea to 
the E. head of the Red Sea, peopled by the de- 
scendants of Esau, and added by David to the 
Tsraelitish monarchy. The decline of the kingdom 
of Judaea, and at last its extinction bj’- Nebuchad- 
nezzar, enabled the Edomites to extend their power 
I to the N. W. over the S. part of Judaea as iar Um. 

Hebron, while their original territory was taken 
possession of by the Nabathaean Arabs. Thus the 
Idumaea of the later Jewish, and of the Roman, 
history is the S. part of Judaea, and a small portion 
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of the N. of Arabia Petra^ extending N. W. .and I 

■ S. E, from the Mediterranean to the W. side of | 

Mt. Seir. Under the Maccabees, tbe Idumaeans | 

were again subjected to Judaea (b. c. 129), and , ' 

■■governed, imder them, by^ prefects- (oTparT^^oC), ' * I 

who were very probably descended from the old. -'■ I 

princes of Edom; but tbe internal dissensions in i 

the Asmonaean family led at last to the establish- 
ment of an Idumaean d}Tiasty on the Jewish | 

throne. [Antipatbe, Nos. 3, 4; Herodes.J The ' , I 

Roman writers of the Augustan age and later use i 

Idumaea and Judaea as equivalent terms. Soon I 

after the destniction of Jerusalem the name of ' " I 

Idumaea disappears from history, and is merged in j 

that of Arabia, Both the old Edomites and the I 

later Idumaeans were a commercial people, and | 

carried on a great part of the traffic between the I 

East and the shores of the 'Mediterranean. 1 

Idyia (TSufa), daughter of Oceanus and Tetliys, i 

and- wife of the Colchian king Abetes. j 

lerne. [Hibern'xa^.] | 

letae CUrai: "^Utipqs : Jaio), a town in the j 

interior of Sicily, on a mountain of the same name, I 

S.W. of Macella. 

Igilinm (Gigiio), a small island off the Etruscan I 

coast, opposite Cosa. j 

Ignatms (Tyrdrios), one of the Apostolical | 

Fathers, was a hearer of the Apostle John, and t; 

succeeded Evodius as bishop of Antioch in a.d. 69. I 

He was condemned to death by Trajan at Antioch, j 

and was taken to Rome, where he was thrown to 
the wild beasts in the amphitheatre. The date of j 

his martyrdom is uncertain. Some place it in 107, I 

but others as late as 11 6. On his way from Antioch 
to Rome, Ignatius wrote several epistles in Greek 
to various churches. There are extant at present 
15 epistles ascribed to Ignatius, but of these only 
7 are considered to be genuine ; and even these 7 
are much interpolated. Tlie ancient Syriac version 
of some of these epistles, wffiich has been recently 
diseoyered, is firee from many of the interpolations 
found in the present Greek text, and was evi- 
dently executed when the Greek text was in a 
state of greater purity than it is at present. The 
Greek text has been published in th.Q Paires Apos- 
iolici by Cotelerius, Amsterd. 1724, and by Jacob- 
son, Oxon. 1838 ; and the Syriac version, accompa- 
nied with the Greek text, by Cureton, Lend. 1849. 

Ig^vium (Iguvinus, Igu vinas, -atis : Guhhio or 
Eugiihio), an important town in Umbria, on the 
S. slope of the Apennines. On a mountain in the 
neighbouriiood of this town was a celebrated temple 
of Jupiter, in the ruins of which were discovered, 4 
centuries ago, 7 brazen tables, covered with Um- 
brian inscriptions, and which are still preserved at 
Giibbio. These tables, frequently called the Eu- 
(jnhmn Talks, contain more than 1000 Umbrian 
words, and are of great importance for a knowledge 
of the ancient languages of Italy. They are ex- 
plained byGrotefend,^K(fhKe?3afu; Linguae Umbricae, 
dec., Hannov. 1835, seq., and by Lepsius, 
tioTies Umbricae et Oscae, Lips. 1841. 

naira (^IXdeipa), daughter of Leucippus and 
Philodice, and sister of Phoebe. The 2 sisters are ? 

frequently mentioned by tbe poets under the name ^ 

of Leucippidae, Both were carried off b 3 T the 
Dioscuri, and ilaira became tbe wife of Castor. 

Heracones, Hercaonenses, orinurgavonenses, 
a people in Hispania Tarraconensis on tbe W. coast 
between the Iberus and M. Idubeda. Their chief 
town was DmTOSfAi 
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.Ilerda (Lcrlda), a^town of the Ilergetes in 
Hispaiiia Tarraconensis* situated on a height above 
the river Sicoris {Segre\ which was here crossed 
by a stone bridge. It was afterwards a Roman 
colony, but in the time of Ausonius had ceased to 
be a place of importance. It was here*that Afra- 
Hius and Petreius, the legates of Pompey, were 
defeated by Caesar (b. c. 49). ^ 

Ilergetes, a people in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
between the Iherus and the Pyrenees. 

Ilia or Ehea Silvia. [Romulus.] 

Ilici or mice {Elclie\ a town of the Contestani 
on the E. coast of Hispania Tarraconensis, 4)n the 
road from Carthago Nova to Valentia, was a co- 
lonia immtinis. The modem Eklie lies at a greater 
distance from the coast than the ancient town, 
liienses, an ancient people in Saebinia. 

Hiona i^lKi6vy\\ daughter of Priam and Hecuba, 
wife of Polyinnestor or Polymestor, king of the 
Thracian Chersonesns, to wdiom she bore a son 
Deipylus. At the beginning of the Trojan war 
her brother Polydorus was intrusted to her care, 
and she brought him up as her own son. For de- 
tails see Polydorus. Hiona was the name of one 
of the tragedies of Pacuvius. (Hor. Sat ii. 3. 61.) 

Hioneus (’lAmveyy), a son of Niohe, whom 
Apollo would have liked to save, because he was 
praying ; hut the arrow was no longer under the 
control of the god. [Niobe.] 

Ilipa {Pennajhr\ a town in Hispania Baetica, 
on the right bank of the Baetis, which was navi- 
gable to this place with small vessels, 

Ilissus (TAio-(roy, more rarely EtAio-crds), a 
small river in Attica, rises on the N. slope of Mt. 
Hymettus, receives the brook Eridonus near the 
Lyceum outside the walls of Athens, then flows 
through the E, side of Athens, and loses itself in 
the marshes in the Athenian plain. The Ilissus 
is now usually dry, as its waters are drawn off to 
supply the city. 

Hithyia (EiAe/^yza), also called Elithyia, Ile- 
thyifi, or Eleutho, the goddess of hirtli, who came 
to the assistance of women in iahour. When she 
was kindly disposed, she furthered the birth ; but 
when she was angry, she protracted the labour. 
In tlie Iliad the Ilithyiae (in the plural) are called 
the daughters of Hera. But in the Odyssey and 
Hesiod, and in the later poets in general, there is 
only one goddess of this name, llithyia was the 
servant of Hera, and was employed by the latter 
to retard the birth of Hercules. [Hercules.] — 
The worship of llithyia appears to have been first 
established among the Dorians in Crete, where she 
was believed to have been bom in a cave in the 
territory of Cnossus. From thence her worship 
spread over Delos and Attica. According to a 
Delian tradition llithyia was not bom in Crete, 
but had come to Delos from the Hyperboreans, for 
the purpose of assisting Leto. In an ancient hymn 
attributed to Olen, which was sung in Delos, 
llithyia was called the mother of Eros (Love). It 
is probable that llithyia was originally a goddess 
of the moon, and hence became identified with 
Artemis or Diana. The moon was supposed to 
exercise great influence over growth in general, 
and consequently over that of children. 

Hiim. [Troas.] 

HHberis (TXAfSepfs). 1. (TheX), called Tichis 
or Teehnni by the Romans, a river in Gallia Narbo- 
nensis in the territory of the Sardones, rises in the 
Pyrenees and failSj after a short course, into the 
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Marc Gallicum.— “2. (i?/nc), a town of the San- 
tones, on the above-mentioned river, at the foot of 
the Pyrenees, was originally a place of importance, 
but afterwards sunk into insignificance. It w'as 
restored by Constantine, wlio changed its name 
into Hel&a, whence the modern 

Illiturgis or IHiturgi (Andujar), an important 
town of the Tiirduli in Hispania Tarraconensis, si- 
tuated on a steep rock near the Baetis, and on the 
road from Corduba to Castulo ; it was destro\md by 
Scipio B- c. 210, but was rebuilt, and received the 
name of Forum Julium. 

or more rarely Illyria (rh 

TAAupucdv, TAAupiv, ’lAAopfa), included, in its 
wddest signification, all the land W. of Macedonia 
and E. of Italy and Rhaetia, extending S. as far 
as Epirus, and N. as far as the valleys of the Savus 
and DraMis, and the junction of these rivers with 
the Danube. This wide extent of country was 
inhabited by numerous Illyrian tribes, all of wvhom 
were more or less barbarous. They were probably 
of the same origin as the Thracians, but some 
Celts were mingled with them. ^ The country w'as 
divided into 2 parts : 1. Illyris Barbara or So- 
malia, the Roman province of Illyriciim, extended 
along the Adriatic sea from Italy (Istria), from 
which it was separated by the Arsia, to the river 
Drilo, and was bounded on the E. by Macedonia 
and Moesia Superior, from which it was separated 
by the Drinus, and on the N. by Pannonia, from 
I which it w'as separated by the Dravus. It thus 
comprehended a part of the modern Croaf/or, the 
whole of Dalmatia, almost the whole of Bosnia, 
and a part of It was divided in ancient 

times into 3 districts, according to the tribes by 
which it was inhabited : — lapydia, the interior 
of the country on the N., from the Arsia to the 
Tedanius [Iapydes] ; Liburnia, along the coast 
from the Arsia to the Titiiis [Liburni] ; and 
Dalmatia, S. of Liburnia, along the coast from the 
Titius to the Drib. [Dalmatia.] The Libur- 
nians submitted at an early time to the Romans ; 
but it was not till after the conquest of the Dal- 
matians in the reign of Augustus, that the entire 
country was organised as a Roman province. From 
this time the Illyrians, and especially the Dalma- 
tians, fornied an important part of the Roman 
legions. — 2. Hlyris Graeca, or Illyria proper, 
also called Epiros Hova, extended from the Drib, 
along the Adriatic, to the Ceraunian mountains, 
which separated it from Epirus proper: it -was 
bounded on the E. by Macedonia. It thus em- 
braced the greater part of the modern Albania, It 
was a mountainous country, but possessed some 
fertile land on the coast. Its principal rivers were 
the Aous, Apsus, Oenusus, and Panyasus. In 
the interior was an important lake, the Lychnitis. 
On the coast there were the Greek colonies of 
Epidamnus, afterwards DYRRHACHiuM,and Apol- 
lonia. It was at these places that the celebrated 
Via Egnatia commenced, which ran through Ma- 
: cedonia to Byzantium. The country was inha- 
bited by various tribes, Atintanes, Taulantii, 
Parthini, Dassaretae, &c. In early times 
they were troublesome and dangerous neighbours 
to the Macedonian kings. They were subdued 
by Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, 
who defeated and slew in battle their king Bar- 
dylis, B. c. 359, After the death of Alexander 
the Great, most of the Illyrian tribes recovered their 
independence. At a later time the injury which 
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the Loninn trade suffered from their piracies Lroiiglit 
aj^rui'st them the arms of the republic. The forces 
0 ? their queen Tenta were easily defeated by the 
Homans, and she was obliged to purchase peace by 
the surrender of part of her dominions and the 
payment of an annual tribute, '229. The 2nd 
IliVnan war was finished by the Romans with the 
same ease. It was commenced by Demetrius of 
Pharos, wlio was guardian of Pineus, the son of 
Airron, but he was conquered by the consul Aemi- 
Jiiis Paulas, 219. Pineus was succeeded byPIeu- 
ratus, who cultivated friendly relations with the 
Romans. His son Gentius formed an alliance with 
Perseus, king of Macedonia, against Romej but 
he was conquered hy the praetor L. Anicius, in the 
same year as Perseus, IGO ; whereupon Illyria, as 
well as ^Macedonia, became subject to Rome, — - In 
the new divi.sion of the empire under Constantine, 
Hivricum formed one of the great provinces of the 
empire. It was divided into Illyricnm Occiden- 
tale, which included lilyricum pmoper, Pannonia, i 
and X oricum, and lilyricum Orientale, which com- 
prehended Dacia, Moesia, Macedonia, and Thrace. 

Bus (TAos). 1. Son of Dardarius by Batea, the 
dauffhter of Teucer. Hus died without issue, and 
left'his kinsdom to his brother, Erichthoniiis. — : 
2. Son of I'ros and Callirhoii, grandson of Erich- 
thonius, and great-grandson of Dardaniis ; whence 
ho is called Dardanides, He was the father of Lao- 
medon and the grandfather of Priam. He was 
believed to be the founder of Ilion, which w^as also 
called Troy, after his father. Zeus gave him the ' 
palladium,” a statue of 3 cuhits high, with its feet 
close together, holding a spear in its right hand, 
and a distaif in its left, and promised that as long 
as it remained in Troy, the city should be safe. 
The tomb of Hus was shown in the neighbourhood 
of Troy. — 3. Son of Mermerus, and grandson of 
Ja.son and Medea, He lived at Ephyra, between 
Elis and Olympia ; and when Ulj>ses came to him 
to fetch the poison for his arrows, Hus refused it, 
from fear of the vengeance of the gods. 

Bva. [Aethalia.] 

Bvates, a people in Liguria, S. of the Po, in 
the modern Moniferrai. 

Imachara (Iraacharensis : Jlfaccnra), a town in 
Sicily, in the Heraean mountains. 

Imaus {rh "'Ifxaov Spo^), the name of a great 
mountain range of Asia, is one of those terms 
which the ancient geographers appear to have used 
indefinitely, for want of exact knowledge. In its 
most definite application, it appears to mean the 
W. part of the Himalaya^ between the Paropamisus 
and the Emodi Montes ; but w^hen it is applied to 
some great chain, extending much further to the 
N. and dividing Scythia into 2 parts, ScJythia intra 
Imauni and Scythia extra Imaum, it must either be 
understood to mean the Moussour or Altai moun- 
tains, or else some imaginar}’’ range, which cannot 
be identified -with any actually existing mountains. 

Imbrasus (*'I/.t§pa£ros), a river in. the island of 
Samos, formerly called Parthenius, flowing into 
the sea not far from the city of Samos. The cele- 
brated temple of Hera (^Upatov) st^od near it, 
and it gave the epithet of Imbrasia both to Hera 
and to Artemis. 

Imbros (*'I/t^pov ; ’'lp,€pm : Emhro or Imhrus\ 
an island in the N. of the Aegean sea, near the 
Thiacian Chersonesus, about 18 miles S. E. of Sa- 
mothrace, and about 23 N. E. of Lemnos. It is 
about 25 miles in circumference, and is hilly, but 
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contains many fertile valleys. Imbros, like the 
neighbouring island of Samothrace, was in ancient 
times one of the chief seats of the worship of the 
Cabiri and Hermes. There was a town of the 
same name on the E, of the island, of which there 
are still some ruins. 

inacHs (Tj^axis), a surname of lo, the daughter 
of Inacbus. The goddess Isis is also called TnucMs^ 
because she was identified with lo ; and some- 
times is used as synonymous with an Argi ve 
or Greek woman. — Inachides iu the same way 
was used as a name of Epaphiis, a grandson of 
Inachus, and also of Perseus, because he was born 
at Ar|fos, the city of Inachus. 

Inachus (^Ix'axos), son of Oceanus and Tetliys, 
and father of Phoroneus and Aegialeus, to whom 
others add lo, Argos Panoptes, and Phegeus or Pe- 
geus. He was the first king and the most ancient 
hero of Argos, whence the country is frequently 
called the land of Inachus ; and he is said to have 
given bis name to tbe river Inachus. The ancients 
made several attempts to explain the stories about 
Inachus: sometimes they looked upon him as a 
native of Argos, who, after the flood of Deucalion, 
led the Argives from the mountains into the plains; 
and sometimes they regarded him as the leader of 
an Egyptian or Libj'an colony, which settled on 
the banks of the Inachus. 

Inachus Q'lmxos). 1. (Bawfte), the chief river 
in Argolis, rises in the mountain Lyrceiis on the 
borders of Arcadia, flows in a S.E.-ly direction, 
receives near Argos the Cliaradrus, and falls into 
the Sinus Argolicus S. of Argos. — 2. A river in 
Acamania, which rises in Mt. Laemon in the range 
of Pindus, and falls into tbe Achelous. 

inarime. [Aenaria.] 

Inaxos (Tydp£»JF, occasionally ’'Ivapos), son of 
Psammitichiis, a chief of some Libyan tribes to the 
\Y. of Egypt, commenced hostilities against the 
Persians, which ended in a revolt of the whole of 
Egypt, B.C. 461, In 460 Inaros called in the 
Athenians, w^’ho, with a fleet of 200 galleys, -were 
then off Cj’prus : the ships sailed up to Memphis, 
and, occupying t%vo parts of the town, besieged the 
third. In the same year Inaros defeated the Per- 
sians in a great battle, in which Achaemenes, the 
brother of the king Artaxerxes, was slain. But a 
new army, under a new commander, Megabv’zus, 
was more successful. The Egyptians and their 
allies were defeated ; and Inaros was taken by 
treachery and crucified, 455- 

ludla (f/ "IvB'La : T^ddr, Indus), was a name used 
by tbe Greeks and Romans, much as the modern 
term East Indies^ to describe the whole of the S.E. 
part of Asia, to the E.,S. and S.E. of the great 
ranges of mountains now called the SoUman, and 
Himalaya Mountains^ including the 2 peninsulas 
of Hindustan, and of Burmali, CocMn-Chma, Siam, 
and Malacca, and also the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. There is ample evidence that com- 
mercial intercourse was carried on, from a very 
early time, between the W. coast of Hindustan 
and the W. parts of Asia, by the way of the 
Persian Gulf, the Euphrates, and across the Syrian 
Desert to Phoenicia, and also by way of the Red 
Sea and Idumaea, both to Egypt and to Phoenicia ; 
and so on from Phoenicia to Asia Minor and 
Europe. The direct acquaintance of the western 
nations with India dates from the reign of Darius, 
the son of Hystasjpes, who added to the Persian 
empire a part of its N.W. regions, perhaps only as 
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far as fhe Indus, certainly nofbeyond tKe limits of 
the Funjab ; and the slight knowledge of the 
country thus obtained by the Persians was con- 
veyed to the Greeks through the inqumes of tra- 
vellers, especially Herodotus, and afterwards by 
those Greeks who resided for some time in the 
Persian empire, such as Ctesus, who wrote a 
speckl work on India Clv'Bim)* The expedition 
of Alexander into India first brought the Greeks 
into actual contact with the country ; but the con- 
quests of Alexander only extended wdthin Scinde^ 
and the Punjab ^ as far as the river Hyehasis, down 
which he sailed into the Indus, and doum the 
Indus to the sea. The Greek king of Syria, 
Seleucus Nicator, crossed the Hypliasis, and made 
war with the Prasii, a people dwelling on the 
banks of the upper Ganges, to whom he afterwards 
sent ambassadors, named Megasthenes and Baima - 1 
chus, who lived for several years at Palibothra, the 
capital of the Prasii, and had thus the opportunity 
of obtaining much information respecting the parts 
of India about the Ganges. Megasthenes com- 
posed a work on India, which appears to have 
been the chief source of all the accurate informa- 
tion contained in the works of later writers. After 
the death of Seleucus Nicator, b. c, 281, the direct 
intercourse of the western nations with India, ex- 
cept in the way of commerce, ceased almost en- 
tirely ; and whate%’er new information the later 
writers obtained was often very erroneous. Mean- 
while, the foundation of Alexandria had created an 
extensive commerce between India and the West, 
by way of the Indian Ocean, the Red Sea, and 
Egypt, which made the Greeks better acquainted 
with the W. coast of the peninsula, and extended 
their knowledge further into the eastern seas ; but 
the information they thus obtained of the countries 
heyond Cape Comorin w'as extremely vague and 
scanty. Another channel of information, however, 
was opened, during this period, by the establish- 
ment of the Greek kingdom of Bactria, to which a 
considerable part of N. Indm appears to have been 
subject The later geographers made two great 
divisions of India, which are separated by the 
Ganges, and axe called India intra Gaugem, and 
India extm Gangem, the former including the 
peninsula of Jffindustany the latter the Burmese 
peninsula. They were acquainted with the di- i 
vision of the people of Hindudm into castes, of 
which they enumerate 7. It is not neceasaiy, for 
the object of this work, to mention the other parti- 
culars which they relate concerning India and its 
people. 

l^dibflis and Mandonitis, 2 brothers, and chiefs 
of the Spanish tribe of the Ilergetes, who played 
an Important part in the war between the Romans 
and Carthaginians in Spain during the 2nd Funic 
war. For some years they were faithful allies of 
the Carthaginians; but in consequence of the gene- 
rous treatment which the wife of Mandonius and 
the daughters of Indibilis received from P, Sdpio, 
when they fell into his hands, the 2 brothers de- 
serted the Carthaginian cause, and joined Scipio in 
209 with all the forces of their nation. But in 
206 the illness and reported death of Scipio gave 
them hopes of shaking off the yoke of Rome, and 
they excited a general revolt not only among their 
own subjects, but the neighbouring Celtiberian 
tnim They were defeated by Scipio, and 
upon suing for foigiveness were pardon^. But 
whfm Sdpin left Spain in the next year (205)^ ^y 
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again revolted. The Roman generals whom Scipio 
had left in Spain forthwith marched against them ; 
Indibilis was slain in battle, and Mandonius was 
taken soon afterwards and put to death. 

Indicetae, or Indigetes, a people in'the N.E. 
comer of Hispania Tarraconensis, close upon the 
Ppenees. 'Their chief town was Emporium. 

IndiCM OceanuB. ' [Eeythrae.em Mare.] 

Indigetes, the name ■ of those indigenous gods 
and heroes at Rome, who once lived on earth as 
mortals, and were worshipped after their death as 
gods, such as Janus, Picus, Faurms, Aeneas, Evan- 
der, Hercules, Latinirs, Romulus, and others. Thus 
Aeneas, after liis disappearance on the banks of the 
Numicus, became a deus Judiges^ pater Indiges^ or 
I Jupiter Indiges; and in like manner Romulus be- 
: came Quiiims^ and Latinus Jupiter Latimis. The 
Indigetes are frequently mentioned together with 
the Lares and Penates ; and many writers connect 
the Indigetes with those divinities to whom a share 
in the foundation of the Latin and Roman state is 
ascribed, such as Mars, Venus, Vesta, 8ce, 

Indus or Siadus (’Ii'ddy : Xndus^ Sind\ a great 
river of India, rises in the table land of Thibet^ N. 
of tlie Ilimahya mountains, flows nearly parallel 
to the great bend of that chain on its N. side, till 
it breaks through the chain a little E. of Attack^ 
in the N.W. comer of the Punjab^ and then fiows 
S.W. through the great plain of the Pmijah^ into 
the Erythraeum Mare {Indian Ocean)^ which it 
enters by several mouths, 2 according to the earlier 
Greek writers, 6 according to the later. Its chief 
tributaries are the Cophen {C(d>ul)^ which enters it 
from the N.W. at Aitoch^ and the Acesines on the 
E. side. [Hyphasis.] Like the Nile, the Indus 
overflows its banks, but with a much less fertilising 
result, as the country about its low?er course is for 
5 the most part a sandy desert, and the deposit it 
j brings down is much less rich than that of the 
' Nile. The erroneous notions of the early Greeks 
respecting the connection between the S.E. parts 
of the continents of Africa and Asia, led to a con- 
fusion between the Indus and the Nile ; but this 
and other mistakes were corrected by the voyage 
of Alexander's fleet down the Hyphasis and the 
Indus. The ancient name of India was derived 
from the native name of the Indus {Sind), 

Indus (TvSfis: BoUomon-Chai), a considerable 
river of Asia Minor, rising in the S.W. of Phrygia, 
and flowing through the district of Cibyratis and 
the S. E. corner of Caiia into the Mediterranean, 
opposite to Rhodes. 

Indutiomarns, or Indticiomams, one of the 
leading chiefs of the Treviri in OanI, As he was 
opposed to the Romans, Caesar induced the leading 
men of tha-nation to side with Cingetorix, the son- 
in-law but rival of Indutiomarus, b. c. 54. Indu- 
tiomarus in consequence took up arms against the 
Romans, but was defeated and slain by Labienus. 

Inessa. [Aetna, No. 2.] 

inferi, the gods of the Nether World, in contra- 
distinction from the Superi, or the gods of heaven. 
In Greek the Inferi are called ot aarw, ol 
01 mrh jcuaPf ot eyepSe, or ol inreyepBe ; and 
the Superi^ ol di/w, vvaToi and ohpdym. But 
the word Inferi is also frequently used to desig- 
nate the dead, in contradistinction from those Hving 
upon the earth ; so that apud kf&rm is equivalent 
to ‘*in Hades,” or ‘‘in the lower worldl” The 
Inferi therefore comprise ail the inhabitants of the 
lower world, the gods, viz. Hades or Pluto, his 
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wife Perseplione (Proserpina), . the Erinnyes or; 
Fanes, and others, as well as the souk of departed 
men. The irods of the loW:er world are treated of 
in separate articles, 
laferiim Mare. [Etr'cjria.] 

IngaeYones. [Germania, pp. SSI, h., 2S2, a.] 
Ingaimi, a people in Liguria on the ooast, w'hose 
chief town was xVlbium Ingaunum. 

Ingetiiiiis, one of the Thirty Tyrants, was 
gorr-rnor ot Prinnonia -when Valerian set out upon 
hiis caiiipaicn affainst the Persians A. D. 258. -He 
assumed the purple in his province, but was defeated 
and sluin hv Galllenus. 

Ino CJvdX daughter of Cadmus and Harmonia, 
and wife nf Atbainas. For details see iIthamas, 
InOES, a name both of Melicertes.and of Pa- 
laernoii, because they were the sons of Ino.^ : 

Insubres, a Gallic people, who crossed^ the Alps 
and settled in Gallia Trarispadana in the K. of 
Italy. Their chief town was MEMOiiANUH. . Next, 
to the Boii, they were the most powerful and war- 
like of the Gallic triljes in Cisalpine Gaul. They 
were conquered by the Romans, shortly Imfore the 
commencement of the 2nd Punic war. 

Intapheraes (*lPTa(p4pP7is% one of .the 7 con- 
spirators against the 2 Magi in Persia, BiC. 522. 
He was afterwards put to death, by Darius. 

Intlmeiii, a people in Liguria on the coast, 
whose chief town was Albium Intemelium. 

Interamna (Interamnas), the name of several 
towns in Italy, so called from their lying between 
2 streams. — « 1. (Tend), an aneieiit municipium in 
Umbria, situated on the Nar, and surrounded by a 
canal flowing into this river, whence its inhabitants 
were called interamnedes Nartes. It was the bh*th- 
place of the historian Tacitus, as well as of the 
emperor of the same name. — « 2. A town in Latium 
on the Via Latina, and at the junction of the 
Casinus with the Liris, whence its inhabitants 
are called IrderamMa^s Lirimiies. It was made a 
Homan cidony, b. c. 312, but subsequently sunk | 
into insignificance. 

Intercatia, an important town of the Vaccaei in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road from Asturica 
to Caesaraugusta. , 

Intercisa or Petra Perta.«3a, a town in Umbria, 
so called because a road was here cut through the 
rocks by order of Vespasian. An ancient inscription 
on tlie spot still comnieniorates this -work. 

latermm Mare, the Mediterranean Sea^ ex- 
tended on the W. from the Straits of Hercules, 
which separated it from the Atlantic, to the coasts 
of Syria and Asia Minor on the E. In the N.E. , 
it was usually supposed to terminate at the Helles- 
pont From the Straits of Hercules to the furthest 
shores of Syria it is 2000 miles in length ; and, 
including the islands, it occupies an area of 734,001) 
square miles. It was called by the Romans A/are 
hitennim or Iniesimwn; by the Greeks ^ 4crw 
^dXarra or ^ ivrhs 3-dAaTTa, or, more fully, ^ 
iprhs ‘EpaK)i€iwjf cTTHjkmv (^aXarra, and by He- 
rodotus ijSe 7j dctAarra; and from its w'ashing the 
coasts botli of Greece and Italy, it was also called 
both by Greeks and Romans Our (tj Tjjaerepa 
ivtcD^aTTct, 7? Ka6* rjfMs ^dharTcx^ Mare'^o&imm). 
The term Mare Mediimramum is not used by the 
best classical writers, and occurs first in Solinus, 
Most of the ancients believed that the Mediter- 
ranean received its waters from the Atlantic, and 
poured them through the Hellespont and the Pro- 
pontis into the Euxine; but others, on the contrary, , 
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maintained that the waters came from the Euxine 
into the Mediterranean. The ebb and flow of the 
tide are perceptible in only a few parts of the 
i Mediterranean, such as in the Syrtes on the coast 
of Africa, in. the Adriatic, Ac. The different parts 
of the Mediterranean are called by different names, 
which are spoken of in separate articles. See 
Mare Tvrrhenum or Inperum, Abria or M. 
Abriaticum or M. Sitperum, Siculum, M. 
Aegaeltm, &c. 

IntonsTis, the Unshorn, a surname ^ of Apolio: 
and Bacchus, in aliusioii to the eternal youth of 
these gods, since the Greek youths alloived their 
hair to grow until they attained manhood, 
lam Castrnm. [Gastrum, No. L] 
iaycam ("'Itokov or -os ; ’IvuKiws: €alda Bel- 
lota ?), a small towm in the S. of Sicily, not far 
from Selinus, on the river Hypsas. 

lo (’Iw), daughter of Inachus, the first king of 
Argos, or, according to others, of lasiis or Firen. 
Zeus loved lo, but on account of Flora’s jealousy, 
he metamorphosed her into a white heifer. The 
goddess, who was aware of the change, ob- 
tained the heifer from Zeus, and placed her under 
the care of Argus Panoptes ; but Zeus sent Hermes 
to slay Argus and deliver lo. [Argus.] Hera 
then tormented lo with a gad-fly, and drove her 
in a state of phrenay from land to land over the 
whole earth, until at length she found rest on the 
banks of the Nile. Here she recovered her ori- 
ginal form, and bore a son to Zens, called Epaphus. 
[EPAPHua] This is the eommon story, which 
appears to be very ancient, since Homer constantly 
gives the epithet of Argiphmtes (the slayer of 
Argus) to Hermes, The wanderings of lo were 
very celebrated in antiquity, and were extended 
and embellished with the increase of geographical 
knowledge. Of these there is a full account in the 
Prometheus of Aeschylus. The Bosporus is said 
to have derived its name from her swimming across 
it. According to some traditions lo married Tele- 
gonus, king of Egypt, and was afterwards identi- 
fied with Isk, — The legend of lo is difficult to 
explain. It appears that lo was identical with the 
moon ; which is probably signified by her being 
represented as a w'oman, with the horns of a heifer. 
Her connection with Egypt seems to he an invention 
of later times, and was probably suggested by the 
resemblance which was found to exist between the 
Argive lo and the Egyptian Isis. 

lobates, king of Lycia. [Bellerophon.] 
lol. [Caesarea, No. 4.] 
lolaenses. [Iolaus.] 

loxaiis (TdAaoy), son of Iphides and Aatome- 
dusa. Iphides was the half-brother of Hercules, 
and Iolaus was the faithful companion and cha- 
rioteer of the hero. [Hercules.} He assisted 
Hercules in slaying the Lemaean Hydra. After 
Hercules had instituted the Olympic games, Iolaus 
won the victory with the horses of his master. 
Hercules sent him to Sardinia at the head of his 
sons whom he had by the daughters of Thespius. 
He introduced civilisation among the inhabitants of 
that island, and was worshipped by them. From 
Sardinia he went to Sicily, and then returned to 
Hercules shortly before the death of the latter. 
After the death of the hero, Iolaus was the first 
who offered sacilfices to him as a demigod. Accord- 
ing to Paumnias, Iolaus died in Sardinia, whereai^ 
aceordmg to others, he was biaried in the tomb of 
liis graaa&ther, Amphitryon. His descendants in 
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Sardinia were called ’loXaeTs and lolmnm. [Sah- 
35 INIA.] lolaus after his death obtained permission 
from the gods of the Nether World to come to the 
assistance of the children of Hercules. He sletv 
lilinystheus, and then returned to the shades. 

lolctts (’IwAfcoj, Ep. ’lawAards, Bor. 

*IwA;«os), an ancient towm in Magnesia in Thessaly 
at the top of the Pagasaean gulf, 7 stadia from the 
sea. It is said to have been founded by the 
mythical Cretheus, and to have been colonised by 
Ivlinyans from Orchomenus. It was celebrated in 
mythology as the residence of Pelias and Jason, 
and as the place from which the Argonauts sailed 
in quest of the golden fleece. At a later time it 
fell into decay, and its inhabitants were removed 
to the neighbouring town of Demetrias, which was 
founded by Demetrius Poliorcetes. 

IOI0 (ToAtj), daughter of Eurytus of Oechalia, 
■was beloved by Hercules. For details see p. 310, 
After the death of I-Ierciiles, she married Ms son 
Hyllus. 

lollas or lolaus floAXar or TdXaos). t Son of 
Antipatcr, and brother of Cassander, king of Ma- 
cedonia, He was cup-bearer to Alexander at the 
period of his last illness. Those writers who adopt 
the idea of the king having been poisoned, repre- 
sent lollas as the person who actually administered 
the fatal draught. «— 2. Of Bithynia, a writer on 
materia medica, flourished in the 3rd century B. c. 

Ion (’'Icov). 1. The fabulous ancestor of the 

lonians, is described as the son of Apollo by Creusa, 
the daughter of Erectheus and wife of Xuthus. 
The most celebrated story about Ion is the one 
which forms the subject of the loti of Euripides. 
Apollo had visited Creusa in a cave below the 
Propylaea, at Athens ; and when she gave birth to , 
a son, she exposed him in the same cave. The 
god, however, had the child conveyed to Delphi, 
where lie ^vas educated by a priestess. Some time | 
afterwards Xuthus and Creusa came to consult the 
oracle about the means of obtaining an heir. They 
received for answer that the first human being 
which Xuthus met on leaving the temple should be 
his son, Xuthus met Ion, and acknowledged him 
as his son ; but Creusa, imagining him to be a son | 
of her husband by a former mistress, caiused a cup i 
to be presented to the youth, which was filled with 
the poisonous blood of a dragon. However, her 
object was discovered, for as Ion, before drinking, 
poured out a libation to the gods, a pigeon which 
drank of it died on the spot Creusa thereupon 
fled to the altar of the god. Ion dragged her 
away, and was on the point of killing her, when a 
priestess interfered, explained the im^stery, and 
showed that Ion was tlie son of Creusa, Mother 
and son thus became reconciled, but Xuthus was 
not let into the secret — Among the inhabitants of 
the Aegialus, i. e. the N. coast of Peloponnesus, who 
were lonians, there was another tradition current. 
Xuthus, when expelled from Thessaly, came to the 
Aegialus. After his death Ion was on the point 
of marching against the Aegialeans, when their 
king Selinus gave him his daughter Helice in mar- 
riage. On the death of Selinas, Ion succeeded to 
the throne, and thus the Aegialeans received the 
name of lonians, and the town of Helice was built 
In honour of Ion's wife. — Other traditions repre- 
sent Ion as king of Athens, between the reigns of 
Erechtheus and Cecrops ; for it is said that his 
assistance was called in by the Athenians in their 
war with the Eleusinians, that he conquered En- 1 
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mol pus, and then became king of Athens. He 
there became the fiither of 4 sons, Geleon, Aegicores, 
Argades, and Hoples, whose names were given to 
the 4 Athenian classes. After his death he was 
buried at Potamus. •— *2. Of Chios, son of Ortho- 
menes, was a celebrated tragic poet. He went 
to Athens when young, and there enjoj^ed the 
society of Aeschylus and Cimon. The number of 
his tragedies is variously stated at 12, 30, and 40. 
We have the titles and a few fragments of 11. 
Ion also wrote other kinds of poetry, and prose 
works both in history and philosophy. »»- 3. Of 
Ephesus, a rhapsodist in the time of Socrates, 
from whom one of Plato’s dialogues is named. 

loma : ‘^leaves) and lords (Bom. poet.), 
a district on the W. coast of Asia Minor, so called 
from the Ionian Greeks who colonized it at a time 
earlier than any distinct historical records. The 
mythical account of ‘®the great Ionic migration” 
relates that in consequence of the disputes between 
the sons of Codrus, king of Athens, about the 
succession to his government, his younger sons, 
Neleus and Androclus, resolved to seek a new 
home beyond the Aegean Sea. Attica was at the 
time overpeopled by numerous exiles, whom the 
great revolution, known as “the return of the 
Heraclidae,” had driven out of their own states, 
the chief of whom were the lonians who had 
been expelled from Peloponnesus by the Dorian 
invaders. A large portion of this superfluous po- 
pulation went forth as Athenian colonists, under 
the leadership of Androclus and Neleus, and of 
other chieftains of other races, and settled on that 
part of the W. shores of Asia Minor which formed 
the coast of Lydia and part of Caria, and also in 
the adjacent islands of Chios and Samos, and in 
the Cyclades. The mytliical chronology places 
this great movement 140 years after the Trojan 
war, or 60 years after the return of the Heraclidae, 
that is in B. c. 1060 or 1044, according to the 
2 chief dates imagined for the Trojan war. Pass- 
ing from mythology to history, the earliest au- 
thentic records show us the existence of 12 great 
cities on the above-named coast, claiming to be 
(though some of them only partially) of Ionic 
origin, and all united into one confederacy, similar 
to that of the 32 ancient Ionian cities on the N. 
coast of the Peloponnesus. The district they pos- 
sessed formed a narrow strip of coast, extending 
between, and somewhat beyond, the mouths of tiie 
rivers Maeander, on the S., and Hermus, on the N. 
The names of the 12 cities, going from S. to N., 
were Miletus, Myus, Priene, Sa.wos (city and 
island), Ephesus, Colophon, Lebedus, Teos, 
Erythrae, Chios (city and island), Clazo- 
MENAE, and Phocaea ; the first 3 on the coast 
of Caria, the rest on that of Lydia : the city of 
Smyrna, which lay within this district, but was of 
Aeolic origin, was afterwards (about B. c. 700) 
added to the Ionian confederacy. The common 
sanctuary of the league was the Panionium (wap- 
tdovtov)^ a sanctuary of Poseidon Heliconius, on 
the N. side of the promontory of Mycale, opposite 
to Samos ; and here was held the great na- 
tional assembly (Trav-fiyupis) of the . confederacy, 
called Panionia (Tranovta: see Diet, of Antiq. s.v.). 
It is yery important to observe that the inhabitants 
of these cities were very far from being exclusively 
and purely of Ionian descent. The traditions of 
the original colonization and the accounts of the 
historians agree in representing them as peopled 
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b3^ a great mixture, not onl\' of Hellenic races, but 
afso of these with the earlier inhabitants, such as 
Carians, Leleges, Lrdians, Cretans, and Peias- 
gians ; their dialects, Herodotus expressly tells us, 
w’cre rery different, and nearly all of them were 
founded on the sites of pre-existing native settle- j 
inents. The religious rites, also, %vhich the Greeks 
of Ionia observed, in addition to their national ; 
worship of Poseidon, -were borrowed in part from 
the native peoples ; such were the worship of Apollo 
Hidymaeus at Branchidae near Miletus, of Arte- 
mis at Epliesus, and of Apollo Clarius at Colophon. 
All these facts point to the . conclusion,^ that the 
Greek colonization of this coast was effected, not 
bv- one, but In’ successive emigrations from dif- 
ferent states, but chiefly of the Ionic race. The 
central position of this district, its excellent har- 
bours, and the fertility of its plains, wintered by 
the iMaeander, the Ca/ster, and the Hemus, com- 
bined with the energetic character of the Ionian 
race to confer a high degree of prosperity upon 
these cities ; and it was not long before they began 
to send forth colonies to manv’ places on the shores 
fff the MecliteiTaneaii and the Eiixiue, and even, to 
Greece itself. During the rise of the Lydian 
ernpire, the cities of Ionia preserved their inde- 
pendence until the reign of Croesus, who subdued 
those on the mainland, but relinquished his design 
of attacking the islands. When Cyrus had over- 
thrown Croesus, he sent his general Harpagiis to 
complete the conquest of the Ionic Greeks, b.c. 
545, Under the Persian rule, they retained their 
political organization, subject to the government of 
the Persian satraps, and of tyrants who were set 
up in single cities, but they were required to 
render tribute and military service to the king. 
In B. c. 500 they revolted from Darius Hystaspis, 
under the leadership of Histiaeus, the former 
tjTant of -Miletus, and his brother-in-law Arista- 
GORAS, and supported by aid from the Athenians. 
The lonhm army advanced as far as Sardis, which 
they took and burnt, but they were driven back 
to the coast, and defeated near Ephesus b. c. 4,90. 
The rcconqucst of Itmia by the Persians was com- 
pleted by the taking of Miletus, in 49G, and the 
lonians w'ere compelled to furnish ships, and to 
serve as soldiers, in the 2 expeditions against 
Greece. After the defeat of Xerxes, the Greeks 
carried the war to the coasts of Asia, and 
effected the liberation of Ionia by the victories 
of Alycale (479), and of the Eurymedon (460), 1 
In 367 the peace of Antalcidas restored Ionia j 
to Persia ; and after the Macedonian conquest, i 
it formed part, successively, of the kingdom of 
Pergamus. and of the Roman province of Asia. 
For the history of the several cities, see the re- 
spective articles. In no country inhabited by the 
Hellenic race, except at Athens, were the refine- 
ments of civilisation, the arts, and literature, more 
highly cultivated than in Ionia. The restless 
energj' and free spirit of the Ionic race, the riches 
gained by commerce, and the neighbourhood of 
the great seats of Asiatic civilisation, combined to 
advance with rapidity the intellectual progress and 
the social development of its people.; but these 
sa.nie influences;, unchecked by the rigid discipline 
of the Doric race, or the simple earnestness of the 
Aeolic, imbued their social life with luxury and 
licence, and invested their works of genius with 
the hues of enchanting beauty at the expen.se 
of severe good taste and earnest purpose. Out of, 
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the long list of the authors ami artists of Ionia, we 
may mention Miranermus of Colophon, the first 
I poet of the amatory elegy ; Anacreon of Teos, who 
sang of love and wine to the music of the lyre ; 
Thales of Miletus, Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, and 
several other early philosophers ; the early annalists, 
Cadmus, Dioiij'sius, and Hecataeiis, ail of Miletus ; 
and, in the fine arts, besides being the home of 
that exquisitely beautiful order of architecture, tlie 
Ionic, and possessing many of the most magnificent 
temples in the world, Ionia was the native country 
of that refined school of painting, which boasted 
the names of Zeuxis, Apelles, and Parrliasins. The 
most flourishing period in the history of Ionia is 
that during which it was subject to Persia ; but its 
prosperity lasted till the decline of the Bomaii 
empire, under which its cities were among the 
chief resorts of the celebrated teachers of rhetoric 
and philosophy. The important place which some 
of the chief cities of Ionia occupy in the early- his- 
tory of Christianity, is attested by the Ads of ilm 
i Aposiles, and the epistles of St. Paul to the 
Ephesians, and of St. John to the 7 chui’ches of 
Asia. 

lomum Mare (ToVms TrJ^roy, ^l6viov weAayos, 
*Jovlri (^aXarra, TrSpos), a part of the Medi- 

terranean Sea between Italy and Greece, -was S. of 
the Adriatic, and began on the W. at H 5 ’drimtum 
in Calabria, and on the E. at Oriciis in Epirus, or 
at the Ceraunian mountains. In more ancient times 
the Adriatic was called "Idptos pvxhs or h6a~ 
rros; while at a later time the Ionium Alare itself 
■^vas included in the Adriatic. In its widest signi- 
fication the Ionium Mare included the Marc Sicu- 
inm^ Creticum and Icarium. Its name Avas usually 
derived by the ancients from the wanderings of lo, 
but it was more probably’- so called from the Ionian 
colonies, which settled in Cephallenia and the 
other islands off the W. coasts of Greece. 

lophon (To^to^-), son of Sophocles, by Nico- 
strate, u'as a distinguished tragic poet. He brought 
out tragedies during the life of his father, and was 
still flourishing in b. c. 405, the j’ear in which 
Aristophanes brought out the Frogs, For the 
celebrated story of his undutiful charge against liis 
father, see Sophocles. 

Iphias (Tfpfds), i. e. Evadne, a daughter of 
Iphis, and wife of Cupanciis. 

Iphicles or Iphiclus ^hpiKXos or 

'*l(piKkGvs). 1. Son of Amphitryon and Alcmene 
of Thebes, was one night younger than his half- 
brother Hercules. lie was first married to Auto- 
medusa, the daughter of Alcathous, by whom he 
became the father of lolaus, and afterwards to the 
youngest daughter of Creon. He accompanied 
Hercules on several of his expeditions, and also 
took part in the Calydonian hmit. He fell in battle 
against the sons of Hippocoon, or, according to 
another account, was Avounded in the battle against 
the Molionidae, and wus carried to Pheneus, where 
he died. — 2. Son of Thestius by Laophonte or 
Deidainia or Eurytbemis or Leucippe. He took 
part in tlie Calydonian hunt and the expedition 
of the Argonauts. — 3. Son of Phjdncus, and 
grandson of Deion and Clymene, or son of Cephalus 
and Clj'mene, the daughter of Minyas. He Avas 
married to Diomedia or Astyoclie, and was the 
father of Podarces and Protesilaus. He was also 
one of the Argonauts ; and he possessed large herds 
of oxen, which he gave to the seer Melampus, He 
was also celebrated for his SAviftness in running. 
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IpMcrates (^Ispmpdrris)^ the famous Athenian 
sieneral, was tlie sou of a shoemaker. He distin- 
^ished himself at an eai*Iy age by his gallantry in 
battle ; and in B. c. 31)4, when he was oiily^ 25 
years of age, he was appointed by the Athenians 
to the command of the forces which they sent to 
the aid of the Boeotijins after the battle of Coronea. 
In 393 he commanded the Athenian forces at 
Coriiitiu and at the same time introduced an 
important improvement in military tactics — the 
formation of a body of targeteers (veXraffrai) pos- 
sessing, to a certain extent, the advantages of 
heavy and light-armed forces. This he effected 
hy substituting a small target for the heavy shield, 
adopting a longer sword and spear, and replacing 
the old coat of mail by a linen, corslet. At the 
head of his targeteers he defeated and nearly de- 
stroj^ed a Spartan Mora in the following year (392), 
an exploit which became very celebrated thronghont 
Greece. In the same year he was succeeded in the 
command at Corinth by Chahrias. In 389 he was 
sent to the Hellespont to oppose Anaxibius, who 
was defeated hy him and slain in the fuUowingyear. 
On the peace of Aiitalcidas, in 387, Iphicrates 
went to Thrace to assist Seuthes, king of the 
Odrysae, but he soon afterwards formed an alliance 
with Cotys, who gave him his daughter in mar- 
riage. In 37 7 1 phicrates was sent by the Athenians, 
with the command of a mercenary force, to assist 
Pharnabazus, in reducing Egypt to subjection ; but 
the expedition failed through a misunderstanding 
between Iphicrates and Pharnabazus. In 373 
Iphicrates was sent to Corcyra, in conjunction with 
Caliistratus and Chahrias, in the command of an 
Athenian force, and he remained in the Ionian sea 
till the peace of 371 put an end to hostilities. 
About 367, he was sent against Amphipolis, and 
after carrying on the war against this place for 3 
years, was superseded by Timotheus. Shortly 
afterwards, he assisted his father-in-law Cotys, in 
his war against Athens for the possession of the 
Thracian Chersonesus. But his conduct in this 
matter was passed over by the Athenians, After 
the death of Ghabnas (357) Iphicrates, Timotheus, 
and Menestheus were joined with Chares as com- 
manders in the Social War, and w^re prosecuted 
by their unscrupulous colleague, because they had 
refused to risk an engagement in a storm. Iphi- 
crates Tvas acquitted. From the period of his trial 
he seems to have lived quietly at Athens, He 
died before 348. Iphicrates has been commended 
for his combined prudence and energy as a general. 
The worst words, he said, that a commander could 
utter Tvere, I should not have expected it*’’ His 
services were highly ralued by the Athenians, and 
were rewarded by them with almost unprecedented 
honours. 

Ipbagema according to the most 

common tradition, a daughter of Agamemnon and 
Clytaeninestra, but according to others, a daughter 
of Theseus and Helena, and brought up by Cly- 
taemnestra as a foster-child. Agamemnon had 
once killed a stag in the grove of Artemis ; or he 
had boasted that the goddess herself could not hit ; 
better ; or he had vowed in the year in which ■ 
Iphigenia was born to sacrifice the most beautiful 
production of that year, but had afterwards neg- 
lected to fulfil his vow. One of these circumstances 
is said to have been the cause of the calm which 
lietaMd. ^ Greek Smt in Aulis, when the Greeks 
wanted to sail agaiiist Troy. The seer Calchas 
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declared that the sacrifice of Iphigenia was the 
only means of propitiating Artemis, Agamemnon 
was obliged to yield, and Iphigenia was brought 
to Chalcis under the pretext of being married to 
Achilles. When Iphigenia was on 'the point of 
being sacrificed, Artemis carried her in a cloud to 
Tauris, where she became the priestess of the god- , 
dess, and a stag was substituted Tor her by Artemis. 
While Iphigenia vpas serving Artemis as priestess 
in Tauris, her brother Orestes and his friend 
Pjiades came to Tauris to carry off the image 
of the goddess at this place, which -was believed to 
have fallen from heaven. As strangers they were 
to he sacrificed in the temple of Artemis ; but 
i Iphigenia recognised her brother, and tied wn'tli 
him and the statue of the goddess. In the mean- 
time Electra, another sister of Orestes, had heard 
that he had been sacrificed in Tauris hy the 
priestess of Artemis. At Belphi she met Iphi- 
genia, whom she supposed had murdered Orestes. 
She therefore resolved to deprive Iphigenia of her 
sight, but was prevented by the interference of 
Orestes ; and a scene of recognition took place. 
All now returned to Mycenae ; but Iphigenia 
carried the statue of Artemis to the Attic town of 
Brauroii near Marathon. She there died as 
priestess of the goddess. — As a daughter of Theseus 
Iphigenia was connected with the heroic families 
of Attica, and after her death the veils and most 
costly gaiments which had been worn by women who 
had died in childbirth were dedicated to her. Ac- 
cording to some traditions Iphigenia never died but 
was changed by Artemis into Hecate, or was en- 
dowed hy the goddess with immortality and eternal 
youth, and under the name of Orilochia became 
the wife of Achilles in the island of Leuce. — The 
Lacedaemonians maintained that the image of Ar- 
temis, which Iphigenia. and Orestes had caixied 
away from Tauris, was preserved in Sparta and not 
in Attica, and was worshipped in the former place 
under the name of Artemis Orthia. Both in Attica 
and in Sparta human sacrifices were offered to 
Iphigenia in early times. In place of these human 
sacrifices the Spartan youths were afterwards 
scourged at the festival of Artemis Orthia. It ap- 
pears probable that Iphigenia was origmally the 
same as Artemis herself. 

IpMmedia or (^l<ptpLet€ia^ 

daughtar of Triops, and wife of Aloeus. Being in 
love with Poseidon, she often walked on the sea- 
shore, and collected its waters in her lap, whence she 
became, by Poseidon, the mother of the Aloidae, 
Otus and Ephialtes, While Iphimedia and her 
daughter, Pancratis, were celebrating the orgies of 
. Dionysus on Mount Drius, they were carried off by 
Thracian piiates to Naxos or Strongyle ; but they 
were delivered by the Aloidae. 

Iphis (^l<pis), 1. Son of Alector, and father of 
Eteoclus and Evadne, the wife of Capaneus, was 
king of Argos. He advised Polynices to give the 
celebrated necklace of Harmonia to Eriphyle, that 
she might persuade her hijshand Amphiaraus to 
take part in the expedition against Thebes. He 
lost his two children, and therefore left his kingdom 
to Sthenelua, son of Capaneus, — • 2. Son of Sthe- 
nelus, and brother of Euryathens, was one of the 
Argonauts who fell in the battle with Aeetes. «« 8. 
A youth in love with Anaxarete. [Anaxaeete.] 
■—4. Daughtesp of Ligdusand Telethusa, of Phaes- 
tus in Crete. She was brought up as a boy, on the 
advice of Isis, because her fether, previous to heap 
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birth, had ordered the child to be killed, if it should 
'be a girl. 'When Iphis had growTi up, and was 
to be betrothed to lanthe, she was metamorphosed 
by Isis into a youth. 

Iphltns Cl^iTos). h Son of Eiirytas of Oechalia, 
one of the Argonauts, was afterwards killed by 
Hercules. (For details, see p. 310, a.)— *2. Son 
of Xanboliis, and father of Schedins, Epistrophiis, 
and Euryno5n<\ in Phocis, likewise one of the 
Argonauts. 3. Son of Haemon, or Praxonides, 
or "iphitus, king of Elis, restored the Olympic 
games, and instituted the cessation of all war 
during their celebration, b. o. 8b4. 

Ipsus a small town in Great Phrygia, 

celebrated in history as the scene of the decisiTe 
battle which closed the great contest between the 
generals of Alexander for the succession to his 
empire, and in which Antigomis was defeated and 
slain, B.C. SOL [Antigonus.] The site, is un- 
known, but it appears to have been about the centre 
of Phrygia, not iar from Synnada. 

Ira (ETpa, *Ipa), a mountain fortress in Messenia, 
memorable as the place where Aristomenes defended 
himself for II years against the Spartans. Its 
capture by the Spartans in b. c. 600 put an end to 
the 2nd Messenian war. It is doubtful whether it 
is the same as Ira (IL ix. 150), one of the 7 cities, 
■which Agamemnon promised to Achilles. 

Irinaeus {Elpw<^’^os% one of the early Christian 
fathers, was probably born at Smyrna beUveen 
A. I). 120 and 140. In his early youth he heard 
Polycarp. He afterwards went to Gaul, and in 
177 succeeded Pothiniis as bishop of Lyon. He 
made many converts from heathenism, and -was 
most active in opposing the Gnostics, especially the 
Valentinians. He seems to have lived till about 
the end of the 2nd century. The only work of 
Irenaeus now extant, Adversus is in- 

tended to refute the Gnostics. The original Greek 
is lost, •with the exception of a few fragments, but 
the -work exists in a barbarous, hut ancient Latin 
version. Edited by Ora, be, O.xon. 1702. 

Irene called Pax by the Romans, 

the goddess of peace, was, according to Hesiod, a 
daughter of Zeus and Themis, and one of the 
Horae. [Horae.] After the victory of Timotheus ■ 
over the Lacedaemonians, altars were erected to her , 
at Athens at the public expense. Her statue at ' 
Athens stood by the side of that of Amphiaraus, 
carrying in its arms Piutus, the god of wealth, 
and another stood near that of Hestia in the Pry- 
taneum. At Rome, where peace was also wor- 
shipped ns a goddess, she had a magnificent temple, 
which was built by the emperor Vespasian. Pa.x is ' 
represented on coins as a youthful female, holding 
in her left arm a cornucopia, and in her right hand 
an olive branch or the staff of Mercury. Sometimes 
she appears in the act of burning a pile of arms, or 
cariying corn-ears in her hand or upon her head. 

Ins Cipis), daughter of Thaumas (whence she 
is called Thaumantias) .and of Electro, and sister 
of the Harpies. In the Iliad she appears as 
the 'messenger of the gods, especially of Zeus and 
Hera. In the Odyssey, Hermes is the messenger 
of the gods, and Iris is never mentioned. Iris 
appears to have been originally the personification 
of the rainbow, for this brilliant phenomenon in 
the skies, which vanishes as ^[uickly as it appears, 
■was regarded as the s-wift messenger of the gods. 
Some poets describe Iris as the rainbow itself but 
other writers represent the rainbow as only the 
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road on which Iris travels, and which therefore 
appears whenever the goddess wants it, and va- 
nishes when it is no longer needed. In the earlier 
poets. Iris appears as a virgin goddess ; but in the 
later, she is the -vrae of Zephyrus, and the mother 
of Eros, Iris is represented in work.s of art dressed 
in a long and ■wide tunic, over ■which hangs a 
light upper garment, with wings attached to' her 
shoulders, carrying the herald’s staff in her left 
hand, and sometimes also holding a pitoher. 

Iris ("'Ipts: Yesldl-Irma]i\ a considerable river 
of Asia Minor, rises on the N. side of the N.most 
range of the Anti-Taunis, in the S. of Pontes, and 
flows first W. past Comana Pontica, then N. to 
Ainasia, where it turns to the E. to Eupatoria 
(Megalopolis), ivhere it receives the Lycus, and 
then flo-ws N. through tlie territory of Themiscyra 
into the Sinus Amisenus. Xenophon states its 
breadth at 3 plethra. 

Irus I* Son of Actor, and father of 

Eiuydamus and Eurytion. He purified Peleus, 
when the latter had murdered his brother ; but 
during the chase of the Calydonian boaiv Peleus 
imintentionally killed Eurytion, the son of Iras. 
Pelens endeavoured to soothe him bv offering him 
his flocks ; but Irus would not accept them, and at 
the command of an oracle, Peleus allowed them to 
run wherever they pleased. A wolf devoured the 
sheep, but was thereupon changed into a stone, 
which was sho'W'n, in later times, on the frontier 
bet^ween Locris and Phocis. —< 2. The well-known 
beggar of Ithaca. His rejil name was Amaeus, 
but he was called Irus because he was the mes- 
senger of the suitors of Penelope. He was slain 
by tJlysses, 

Is : Hit)^ a city in the S. of Mesopotamia, 
8 days’ journey from Babylon, on the W. bank of 
the Euphratea, and upon a little river of the same 
name. In its neigh'bourbood were the springs of 
asphaUus, from which was obtained the bitumen 
that was used, instead of mortar, in the walls of 
Babylon. 

Isaeus (^Iffcuos), 1. One of the 10 Attic orators, 
was horn at Ghalcis, and came to Athens at an 
early age. He was instructed in oratory by Lysias 
and Isocrates. He was afterwards engaged in 
writing judicial orations for others, and established 
a rhetorical school at Athens, in which Demosthenes 
is said to have been his pupil. It is further said that 
Isaeus composed for Demosthenes the speeches 
against his guardians, or at least assisted him in 
the composition. We have no particulars of his 
life. He lived between b. c. 420 and 348. Isaeus 
is said ' to have written 64 orations, but of these 
only 11 are extant. They all relate to questions 
of inheritance, and afford considenihle informal- 
tion respecting this branch of the Attic law. The 
style of Isaeus is clear and concise, and at ^e 
same time vigorous and powerful. His orations 
are contained in the collections of the Greek 
orators. [DEMOSTHBNEaj There is a good se- 
parate edition by Schomann, Oreifswald, 1831. 
—2. A sophist and rhetorician, a native of Assyria, 
taught at Rome in the time, of the younger Pliny, 

is^oras (’loQiydpas), the leader of the oli- 
garchical party at Athens, in opposition to CHs- 
thenes, b,c. 510. He was expelled from Athena 
by the popular party, although supported by Cieo- 
wmm and the ofwtos, 

wft of .Bellerophon, killed 
Jofas-ln 'flte fight wiA the Solymi. 
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348 ISARA. 

Isara {I$ere\ a river in Gallia Narbonensis, de- 
scends from the Graian Alps, flows W. with a rapid 
stream, and flows into the Rhone N. of Yalentia. 
At its junction with the Rhone Fabius Aemilianus 
defeated the Allobroges and Arverni, b.c. 1*21. 

Isauria (tj *I<raypi'a, -jj ’Itrauptic'^), a district of 
Asia iMinor, on the N. side of the Taurus, between 
Pisidia and Cilicia, of which the ancients knew 
little beyond tlie troublesome fact, that its inha- 
bitants, the Isauri {''Ifravpoi) were daring robbers, 
■whose incursions into the surrounding districts re- 
ceived only a temporary check from the victory 
over them, which gained for L. Scrviiius the sur- 
name of Isaiiricus (b. c. 75). Their chief city was 
called Isaura. 

Isca. 1. {Aa‘7mnstfir or BndpoH or Eoceter)^ thj3 
capital of the Dainnonii or Duinnonii in the S.Y‘ . 
of Britain. — 2. (Citer Leon, at the mouth of the 
Usk), a town of the Silures in Britain, and the head 
quarters of the Legio 11. There are many Roman 
remains at Cuer Lecm. The word Leo7t is a cor- 
ruption of Legio : Cacr is the old Celtic name. 

Ischys. [Aesculapius.] 

Isidorus Clmtccpos). 1. Of Aegae, a Greek 
poet of uncertain age, 5 of whose epigrams are 
contained in the Greek Antliology.— 2. Of Chaiax, 
a geographical w'riter, who probably lived under 
the early Roman emperors. His work, '^radp.oi 
TlapQtKoi^ is printed in the edition of the minor 
geographers, by Hudson, Oxon. 1703. — 3. Of 
Gaza, a Neo-Platonic philosopher, the friend of 
Proclus and IMaririus, ■whom he succeeded as chief 
of the school. — 4. Of Pelusium, a Christian exe- 
getical WTiter, a native of Alexandria, w^ho spent 
his life in a monastery near Pelusium, of which he 
W'as the abhot. He died about a. d. 450. As 
many as 2013 of his letters are extant. They are 
almost all expositions of Scripture. Published at 
Paris, 1638.— 5. Bishop of Hispalis (Seville) in 
Spam, from a. d. 600 to 636, one of the most 
learned men of his age, and an ardent cultivator of 
ancient literature. A great number of his works 
is still extant, but by far the most important of 
them is his Origimm s. Etymolcgiarwn Lihri XX, 
This work is an Encyclopaedia of Arts and Sciences, 
and treats of all subjects in literature, science, and 
religion, which were studied at that time. It was 
much used in the middle ages. Published in the 
Corpus Grammaticorum Veter urn, Linderaann, Lips. 
1833. A complete collection of the -works of 
Isidorus was published by Arevali, Rora., 1707 — 
1803, 7 vols, 4to. — 6. Of Miletus, the elder and 
younger, were eminent architects in. the reign of 
Justinian. 

Isigontis (’Icriyows), a Greek writer, of un- 
certain date, but who lived before the time of 
Pliny, wrote a work entitled "'Avicrra, a few frag- 
ments of which are extant. Published in Wester- 
mlnn’s Paradoxographi^ Brunswick, 1839. 

Isionda {*lm6vBa: Isiondertsis), a 

city of Pisidia in Asia Minor, E. of the district of 
Cibyra.. and 5 Roman miles N.W. of Termessus. 
Mr. Fellows lately discovered considerable ruins 
12 miles from Perge, which he supposes to be 
those of Isionda. 

Isis one of the principal Egyptian divi- 

nities. The ideas entertained about her underwent 
very great changes in antiquity. She is described 
as tbe wife of Osiris and the mother of Horus. , 
As Osiris, the god of the Nile, taught the people j 
the use of the plough, so Isis invented the culti- 1 
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vation of wheat and barley, which were carried 
about in the processions at her festival. She w'as 
the goddess of the earth, which the Egyptians 
called their motlier : whence she and Osiris were 
the only divinities that were worshipped by the 
Egyptians. This simple and primitiYe notion of 
the” Egyptians was modified at an early period 
through the influence of the East, wdth W'hieh 
Eg}*pt came into contact, and at a later time 
through the influence of the Greeks. Thus Osiris 
and Isis came gradually to be considered as divi- 
nities of the sun and the moon. The Egyptian 
priests represented that the principal religious in- 
stitutions of Greece came from Egypt ; and after 
the time of Herodotus, this belief became esta- 
blished among the learned men in Greece. Hence 
Isis was identified with Demeter, and Osiris with 
I>iony.sus, and the siiflerings of Isis w^ere accord- 
ingly modified to harmonise with the inythns of 
the unfortunate Demeter. As Isis w’as the goddess 
of the moon, she was also identified with lo. [lo. J 
—The w'orship of Isis prevailed extensively in 
Greece. It was introduced into Rome in the time 
of Sulla j and though the senate made many at- 
tempts to suppress her worship, and ordered her 
temples to be destroyed, yet the new religious rites 
took deep root at Rome, and became very popular. 
In B. c. 43 the triumvirs courted the popular 
favour by building a new temple of Isis and 
Serapis. Augustus forbade any temples to be 
erected to Isis in the city ; but this command was 
afterwards disregarded ; and under the early Ro- 
man emperors the worship of Isis and Serapis 
became firmly established. The most important 
temple of Isis at Rome stood in the Campus 
i^Iartius, whence she wms called Isis Campensis. 
The priests and servants of the goddess wore linen 
garments, whence she herself is called linigera. 
Those initiated in her mysteries wore in the public 
processions masks representing tbe heads of dogs. 
In works of art Isis appears in figure and coun- 
tenance like Hera: she wears a long tunic, and 
her upper garment is fastened on her breast by a 
knot: her head is crowned with a lotus flower, 
and her right hand holds the sistrum. Her son 
Horus is often represented with her as a fine naked 
hoy, holding the fore-finger on the mouth, with a 
lotus flower on his head, and a cornucopia in his 
left hand. The German goddess Isis mentioned by 
Tacitus is probably the same as Hertha. 

Ismarus (^larpaposi a town in 

Thrace, near Maronea, situated on a mountain of 
the same name, which produced excellent wine. It 
is mentioned in the Odj’-ssey as a towm of the 
Cicones. Near it w'as the lake Ismaris Clcrpapis), 
The poets frequently use the adjective Ismarius as 
equivalent to Thracian. Thus Ovid calls Tereus, 
king of Thrace, Ismarius iynumtis (Am, ii. 6. 7), 
and Polvmnestor, king of Thrace, Ismarius rev 
(Met. xiii. 530). 

Ismene ('Icrp.'fivr}). 1. Daughter of Asopus, 
wife of Argus, and mother of lasus and lo. 
— 2. Daughter of Oedipus and Jocasta, and sister 
of Antigone. 

Isnl^E^llS Clarp7}vos), a small river in Boeotia, 
which rises in Mt. Cithaeron, flows through 
Thebes, and falls into the lake Hylica. The brook 
Dirce, so celebrated in Theban story, flowed into- 
the Ismenus. From this river Apollo was crdled 
Isjnenim, His temple, the Ismeiiiwn^ at which, 
the festival of the Daphnephoria was celebrated,, 
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was situated outside the city. The river is said to 
have been originally called Ladon, and to have de- 
rived its subsequent name from Ismenus, a son of 
Asopus and Metope. According to other traditions, 
Ismenus was a son of Ampliion and Hiobe, who 
when struck by the arrow of Apollo leaped into a 
river near Thebes, which was hence called Ismenus. 

Isoctates (Ttro/cpar^js), one of the 10 Attic 
orators, was the son of Theodoras, and was horn 
at Athens b. c. 436. Theodoras -was a man of 
wealth, and educated his son with the greatest 
care. Among his teachers were Tislas, Gorgias, 
Frodicus, and also Socrates. Since Isocrates was 
naturally timid, and of a weakly constitution, he 
did not come forward as a public speaker himself, 
])ut devoted himself to giving instruction in oratory, 
and writing orations for others. He first taught 
rhetoric in Chios, and afterwfirds at Athens. At 
the latter place he met %vith great success, and 
gradually aeqiiired a large fortune by his pro- 
fession. He had 100 pmpils, every one of whom 
paid him 1000 drachmae- He also derived a large 
income from the orations which he wrote for others ; 
tlnis, he received 00 talents for the speech which 
he composed for Nicocles, king of Cyprus. Al- 
thcmgli Isocrates took no part in public affairs, he 
was an ardent lover of his country; and, accord- 
ingly, when the battle of Chaeronea had destroyed 
the last hopes of freedom, he put an end to his 
life, B.c. 338, at the age of 98. — The school of 
Isocrates exercised the greatest influence upon the 
development of public oratory at Athens. No 
other rhetorician had so many disciples of celebrit}’. 
The language of Isocrates forms a great contrast 
with the natural simplicity of Lysias, as well as 
with the sublime power of Demosthenes. His 
stylo is artihcial. The carefully-rounded periods, 
and the frequent application of figurative expres- 
sions, are features which remind us of the sophists. 
The immense care he bestowed upon the compo- 
sition of his orations may he inferred from the 
sbitcment, that he was engaged for 10, or, accord- 
ing to others, 15 years, upon his Panegyric ora- 
tion alone. Tliere were* in antiquity GO orations 
which went under the name of Isocrates, but they 
were not all recognised as genuine. Only' 21 have 
come down to us. Of these 8 were written for the 
courts ; all the others are political discourses, 
intended to he read by a large public. The most 
celebrated is his Panegyric oration, in which he. 
shows what services Athens had rendered to 
Greece in evmry' period of Iier history, and contends 
that she, and not Sparta, deserves the supremacy' 
in Greece. The orations are printed in the col- 
lections of the Greek orators. The best separate 
edition is by' Baiter and Saiippe, Tiirici, 1839. 

Issa (^'Icrtra), daughter of Macareus of Lesbos, 
and beloved by Apollo, from whom the Lesbian 
town of Issa is said to have received its name. 

Issa (Issaeus ; Ama), a small island in the 
Adriatic sea, with a town of the same name, off 
the coast of Dalmatia, was colonized at an early 
period by Greeks. It was inhabited by a hardy 
race of sailors, whose harks {km^l Issaei) were 
much prized. The Issaei placed themselves under 
the protection of the Romans, when they were 
attacked by the Illyrian queen, Teuta, b. c. 229 ; 
and their town is spoken of as a place of importance 
in Caesar’s time. 

Issedones (Tcro-TjSdj^es), a Scythian tribe, in 
Scythia extra Imaum, the E.most people with 
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whom the Greeks of the time of Herodotus had 
any intercourse. Their country was in Oreat Jl/r- 
near the Massagetae, whom tliey resembled 
in their manners. They are represented as ex- 
tending as far as the borders of Serica. 

IssiCTXS Sinus {S *JacriKhs koXttos: Gulf of 
Ishenderomi)^ the deep gulf at tlie N.E. corner of 
the Mediterranean, between Cilicia and Svria, 
named after the town of Issus. The width is 
about 8 miles. The coast is much altered since 
ancient times. 

Issoria (Tcrortopia), a surname of Artemis, de- 
rived from Mt. Issorion, in Laconia, on which she 
had a sanctuary. 

Issue (Icrcrds, also Tcrcrof, Nen.; Terdaios), a cityr 
in the S.E. extremity^ of Cilicia, near the liead of 
the Issicus Sinus, and at the N. foot of the ]iass of 

M. Amanus called the Syrian Gates - memorable for 
the great battle in vvhich Alexander defeated 
Darius Codomaimus (b. c. 333), which was fought 
in a narrow valley near the town. It was at that 
time large and flourishing, but its importance was 
much diminished by the foundation of Alexandria 
in its neighbourhood. Its exact site is doubtful. 

Istaevdnes. [Germania,, pp. 281, b, 282, a.] 
Ister. [Danubius.] 

Ister, a Greek historian, was at first a slave of 
Callimachus, and afterwards his friend, and ac- 
cordingly lived in the reign of Ptolemy Evergetes 
(b. c. 247'— 222). He wTote a large number of 
works, the most important of which w”is an JHMs, 
or history of Attica. His fragments are published 
by' C. and Th. Muller, Fragmenia IHstor. Gmec* 

Istria or Histria, a peninsula at the N. ex- 
tremity of the Adriatic, between the Sinus Ter- 
gestinus on the W. and the Siiius Flanaticus on 
the E, It was separated from Vemetia on the N.W. 
by the river Timavus, and from Illyricum on the 
E. by' the river Arsia. Its inhabitants, the Istri 
or Histri, were a warlike Illyrian race, who carried 
on several wars with the'?]|.omaTis, till their final 
subjugation by the consul C. Claudius Piilcher, 
JB.C. 177. Their chief towns v/ere Teegeste and 
PoLA. Istria was originally' reckoned part of 
Illyricum, hut from the time of Augustus it formed 
one of the divisions of Upper Italy. In consequence 
of its name it was believed at one time that a 
branch of the river Ister (Danube) flowed into the 
Adriatic. 

Istropolis, Istros or Istria (’IcrTpovoAtr, 
rpos, ^l<rrpi% Herod, ii. 33 : Afere), a town in 
Lower Moesia, not far from the mouth of the 
Danube, and at a little distance from the coast, 
was a colony from Miletus. 

ItMia (TraAia), signified, from the time of 
Augustus, the country which w'e call Italg. It 
was bounded on the W. by the Mare Ligusticum 
and Tyrrhenum, Tuscum or Inferum ; on the S. 
by the Mare Siculum or Ausonium ; on the E, by 
the Mare Adriaticum or Superum : and ori the N. 
by the Alps, which sweep round it in a semicircle, 
the river Varas ( F«r, Varo) separating it on the 

N. W. from Transalpine Gaul, and the river Arsia 
(Arsa) on the N.E. from Illyricum, The name 
Italia, however, was originally izsed to indicate a 
much more limited extent of country. Most of 
the ancients, according to their usual custom, derived 
the name from an ancient king Italus ; but others, 
still more absurdly, connected it with the old 
Italian word Italus (in Oscan, vitlu or vitelu)^ an. 
bx, because the country was rich in oxen I But 
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th-re can be no doubt that liaila^ or VHalia, as it 
%vas also called, was the land of the HaEg Vitaliy 
Viidli, or an ancient race, who are better 

known under the name of Siculi. This race was 
widely spread over the S. half of the ■peninsula, 
and may' be said to have been bounded on the N. 
by a line drawn from Mt. Garganus on the E. to 
Terracina on the W. The Greeks w^ere ignorant 
of this wide extent of the name- According to 
them Italia was originally only the S.most part of 
■what w^as afterwards called Bruttinm, and was 
bounded on the N. by a line drawn from the Ia- 
metic to the Scylletic guif. They ^terwards ex- 
tended the name to signify the w’hole country S. 
of Posidonia on the W. and Tarentnm on the E. 
After the Bomans had conquered Tarentnm and 
the S. part of the peniiisiilaj about b. c, 272, the 
name Italia had a still further extension given to 
it. It then signified the whole country subject to 
the Bomans, from the Sicilian straits as far N. as 
theAmus and the Rubico. The country N. of 
these rivers continued to be called Gallia Cisalpina 
and Liguria down to the end of the republic- 
Augustus ■was the first who extended the name 
of Italia, so as to comprehend the whole of the 
basin of the Po and the S. part of the Alps, 
from the Maritime Alps to Pola in Istria, both 
inclusive. In the later times of the empire, when 
Maximian had transferred the imperial residence 
to Milan, the name Italia wns again used in a 
narrower compass. As it had originally signified 
only the S. of the country, so now it was restricted 
to the N., comprising the 5 provinces of Aemilia, 
Liguria, Flaminia, Venetia, and Istria. — Besides 
Italia, the countr}' was called by mrious other 
names, especiallj^ by the poets. These were Hes- 
p^ia, a name which the Greeks gave to it, because 
it lay to the W. of Greece, or Hesperia Magna, 
to distinguish it from Spain [HespeBla], and Sa- 
tttxnia, because Saturn was said to have once 
reigned in Latium, The names of separate parts 
of Italy were also applied by the poets to the 
whole country. Thus it was called Oenotria, 
originally the land of the Oenotri, in the country'' 
afterwards called Brattium and Lucania: Anso- 
nia, or Opica, or Opicia, originally the land of 
the Ausones or Ausonii, Opici or Osci, on the W. 
coast, in the country afterwards called Campania ; 
I^yrriieiiia, properly the land of the Tyrrheni, also 
on the W, coast, N. of Ausonia or Opica, and more 
especially in the country afterwards called Etruria : 
lapygia, properly the land of the lapygea on the 
E. coast, in the country afterwards called Calabria : 
and Ombrica, the laud of the IJmbri on the E. 
coast, alongside of Etruria. — Italy w'as never in- 
habited by one single race. It contained a great 
number of different races, who had migrated into 
the country at a very early period. The most 
ancient inhabitants were Pelasgians or Oenotrians, 
a branch of the same great mce who originally in- 
habited Greece and the coasts of Asia Minor. 
They were also called Aborigines and Siculi, who, 
as we have already seen, were the same as the 
Yitaii or Itali. At the time when Roman history 
begins, Italy was inhabited by the following races. 
From the mouth of the Tiber, between its right 
bank and the sea, dwelt the Etruscans, who ex- 
as far N, as the Alps. AloD|^ide of these, 
between the left bank of the Tiber and the Adria- 
tic, dwelt the Umbrians. To the S. of the Etrus- 
esms were the Sacrani, Casci, or Prisci, Oscan tribes, 
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•who had been driven out of the mountains by the 
Sabines, had overcome the Pelasgian tribes of the 
Siculi, Aborigines, or Latins, and, uniting with 
these conquered people, had formed the people 
called Prisci .Latini, subsequently simply Latini. 
..S. of these, again, as 'frr as , the river Laus, were 
the Opici, who were also called Ausones or Au- 
runci . and to •w^hom the V olsci, Sidicini, Saticuli, 
and. Aequi, also belonged. The S. of the peninsula 
was inhabited by the Oenotrians, %vho were sub 
se^|iiently driven into the interior by the numerous 
iireek colonies founded along the coasts. S. of 
the Umbrians, extending 'as far as Mt, Garganus, 
dwelt the various Sabellian or Sabine tribes, the 
Sabines proper, the Peligni, ^ Marsi, Marrueini, 
Vestini, and Hemici, from which tribes the war- 
like race of the Samnites subsequently sprung. 
From Mt. Garganus to the S. E. extremity of the 
peninsula, the country was inhabited by the Dau- 
nians or Apulians, Peucetii, Messapii, and Sallen- 
tiiii. An account of these people is given in se- 
parate articles. They were all eventually subdued 
by the Romans, who became the masters of the 
whole of the peninsula. At the time of Augustus 
the following w’-ere the chief divisions of Italy, an 
accomit of which is also given in separate articles : 

I. Bpper Italy, w^hich extended from the Alps to 
the rivers Macra on the W. and Rubico on the E. 
It comprehended, 1. Ligukia. 2. Gallia Cis- 
alpina. 3,V“enetl4, including Gr™®. 4. Istria. 

II. Central. Italy, sometimes called Italia Pro- 
pria (a term not used by the ancients), to distin- 
guish it from Gallia Cisalpina or Upper Italy, and 
Magna Graecia or Lower Italy, extended from the 
rivers Macra on the AY. and Rubico on the E., to 
the rivers Silarus on the W. and Frento on the 
E. It comprehended, 1, Etruria. 2. Umbria. 
B. PiCENUM. 4. Samnium, including the country 
of the Sabini, Vestini, Marrueini, Marsi, Peligni, 
^'c. 5. Latium. 6. Campania. HL Lower 
Italy, or Magna Graecia, included the remaining 
pmt of the peninsula, S. of the. rivers Silarus and 
Frento/ It comprehended, I. Apulia, including 
Calabria. '2. Lucania, 3. Bruttium. — Au- 
gustus divided Italy into the following 1 1 Ee- 
giones.' 1. Latium and Campania. 2. The land 
of the Hirpini, Apulia and Calabria. 3. Lucania 
and Bruttium. 4. The land of the Frentani, Mar- 
mcini, Peligni, Marsi, Vestini, and Sabinh together 
with Samnium. 5. Picenum. 6. Umbria and the 
district of Ariminum, in what was formerly called 
Gallia Cisalpina. 7. Etruria. 8. Gallia Cispa- 
dana. 0. Liguria. 10. The E. part of Gallia 
Transpadaria. Venetia, Carnia, and Istria. II. The 
W, part of Gallia Trans])adaTia. — The leading 
features of the physical geography of Italy are so 
well described by a modem writer, that we cannot 
do better tlian quote his words. The mere plan- 
geography of Italy gives us its shape and the posi- 
tion of its towns ; to these it may add a semicircle 
of mountains round the N. boundary, to represent 
the Alps ; and another long line stretching down 
the middle of the country, to represent the Apen- 
nines.^ But let us carry this on a little further, 
and give life and harmony to what is at present at 
once lifeless and confused. Observe, in the first 
place, how the Apennine line, beginning from the 
S. extremity of the Alps, runs across Italy to the 
veiy edge of the Adriatic, and thus separates na- 
turally the Italy proper of the Romans from Cis- 
alpine Gaul. Observe again, how the Alps, afto 
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ninning N. and S. -wiiere they divide Italy from 
France, turn then away to the E*ward, rnxining 
almost parallel to the Apennines, till they too touch 
the head of the Adriatic, on the confines of Istria, 
Thus between these 2 lines of mountains there is 
enclosed one great basin or plain ; enclosed on 3 
sides by mountains, open only on the E. to the sea. 
Observe how widely it spreads itself out, and then 
see how well it is watered. One great river (the 
Fo) flows through it in its %vhole extent ; and this 
is fed by streams almost unnumbered, descending 
towards it on either side, from the Alps on one 
side, and from the Apennines on the other. Then, 
descending into Italy proper, we find the com- 
plexity of its geography quite in accordance with 
its manifold political divisions. It is not one simple 
central ridge of mountains, having a broad belt of 
level country on either side between it and the 
sea ; nor yet is it a chain rising immediately from 
the sea on one side, like the Andes in S. America, 
and leaving room therefore on the other side for 
wide plains of table land, and for rivers with a 
sufficient length of course to become at last great 
and navigable. It is a back- bone, thickly set with 
spines of unequal length, some of them running 
out at regular distances parallel to each other, but 
others twisted so strangely that they often run for 
a long way parallel to the back-bone, or main ridge, 
and interlace with one another in a maze almost 
inextricable. And, as if to complete the disorder, 
in those spots where the spines of the Apennines, 
being twisted round, run parallel to the sea and to 
their own central chain, and thus leave an interval 
of plain between their bases and the Mediterranean, 
volcanic agency has broken up the space thus left 
with other and distinct groups of hills of its own 
creation, as in the case of Vesuvius and of the 
Alban hills near Rome. Speaking generally, then, 
Italy is made up of an infinite multitude of valleys 
pent in between high and steep hills, each forming 
a country to itself, and cut off by natural barriers 
from tlie others. Its several parts are isolated by 
nature, and no art of man can thoroughly unite > 
them. Hence arises the romantic character of 
Italian scenery: the constant combination of a 
mountain outline, and all the wild features of a 
mountain country, with the wild vegetation of a 
southern climate in the valleys.” More minute 
details respecting the physical features of the dif- 
ferent parts of Italy are given in the articles on the 
separate provinces into which it is divided. 

Italica. 1. {Sevilla la vieja nr. Saniiponce\ a 
municipium in Hispania Baetica, on the W. bank 
of the Baetis, N. W, of Hispalis, was founded by 
Scipio Africanus in the 2nd Punic war, who settled 
here some of his veterans. It was the birthplace 
of the emperors Trajan and Hadrian. —2. The 
name given to Corfinium by the Italian Socii 
during their war with Rome. [Corfinium,] 
It^icus, Siiius. [Sinus.] 

Italus (’iTaAJr), an ancient king of the Pelas- 
gians, Siculians, or Oenotrians, from whom Italy 
was believed to have derived its name. Some (sill 
him a son of Telegonus by Penelope. 

Itaaus Clraj/os)^ a town on the E. coast of 
Crete, near a promontory of the same name, founded 
by the Phoenicians. 

Ithaca C^daKT]: Watc'fjfrmi Tliiaki)^ a small 
island in the Ionian Sea, celebrated as the birth- 
place of Ulysses, lies off the coast of Epirus, and is 
separated from Cephalonia by a channel about 3 or 
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4 miles wide. The island is about 12 miles long, 
and 4 in its greatest breadth. It is divided into 2 
parts, which are connected by a narrow isthmus, 
not more than half a mile across. In each of these 
parts there is a mountain-ridge,, of , considerable 
height; the one in the N. called,. 
pirop, now Anoi)^ and the one in the S. Neium' 
(N^iOF, now Stef ami). The city of Ithaca, the 
residence of Ulysses, was situated on ,a precipito.us, 
conical hill, now called Aeio^ or ‘“eagle’s 
occupying the whole breadth of the isthmus men- 
tioned above. The acropolis, or castle of Ulysses, 
crowned the extreme summit of the mountain, and 
is described by a modem traveller as about as 
bleak and dreaiy a spot as can well be imagined 
for a princely residence.” Hence Cicero (de Ofai» 
i. 44} describes it, m asperrmis saxidh tanquam 
nidulm afixa. It is at the foot of Mt. Neium, and 
is hence described by Telemachus as ‘“Under- 
Neium” (‘IdaKns 'TjroFpiou, Horn. Od. iii. 31). 
The walls of the ancient city are in many places 
well preserved. — Ithaca is now one of the 7 Io- 
nian islands under the protection of Great Britain. 

Ithome ’iflftj/xfjTuv, Tfe^tatos). 1, A 

strong fortress in Messenia, situated on a mountain 
of the same name, which afterwards formed the 
citadel of the town of Messene. On the summit 
of the mountain stood the ancient temple of Zeus, 
who was hence siirnamed Ithomeias 
Dor. T^ogdrets). Ithome ■was taken by the Spar- 
tans, B. c. 723, at the end of the last Messenian 
war, after an heroic defence by Aristodemiis, and 
again in 455, at the end of the 3rd Messenian 
war. — 2. A mountain fortress in Pelasgiotis, in 
Thessaly, near Metropolis, also called Thome. 

Itlus Portus, a harbour of the Morini, on the 
N. coast of Gaul, from which Caeszir set sail for 
Britain. The position of this harbour is much 
disputed. It used to be identified with Gesoria- 
cum, or Boulogne., but it is now usually supposed 
to be some himbour near Calais, probably Plssanf, 
or Wztsand^ 

Iton. [Itonia.] 

Itonia, Itonias, or Itonis ('IrwFm, ’IrwFzdy, or 
*Irwvis), a surname of Athena, derived from the 
town of Iton, in the S. of Phthiotis in Thessaly. 
The goddess there had a celebrated sanctuary and 
festivals, and hence is called himla Itoni From 
Iton her worship spread into Boeotia and the 
country about lake Copais, where the Painboeotia 
was celebrated, in the neigliboiirhood of a temple 
and grove of Athena. According to another tra- 
dition, Athena received the surname of Itonia 
from T tonus, a king or priest. 

Itucci (’Iti5k/c^ 7, App.). a town in Hispania 
Baetica, in the district of Hispalis and a Roman 
colony under the name of Virtiis Julia. 

Itima (Solway Frith), an aestuaiy on the W. 
coast of Britain, between England and Scotland. 

Ituraea, Ityraea {'Irovpala : ^Irovpaioi, Ituraei, 
Itjwaei : El-Jeidur), a district on the N.E. borders 
of Palestine,, bounded on the N. by the plain of 
Damascus, on tlie W. by the mountain-chain (Jehel- 
Heish)y which forms the E. margin of the valley 
of the Jordan, on the S.W. and S. by Ganlanitis, 
and on the E, by Auianitis and Tmehonitis. It 
occupied a part of the elevated plain into which 
Mt Hermon sinks down on the S.E., and was in- 
habited by an Arabian people, of warlike and 
predatory habits, which they exercised upon the 
caravaBis from Arabia to Damascus, whose great 
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road lav throiigli tlieir country. In tlie wars be- 
tween the Syrians and Israelites, they are^iound 
acting as allies of the kings of Damascus.^ They 
are scarcely heard of again till B.C. lOo, when 
they ivere conquered hy the Asinonaean king or 
Jiaiah. Aristobulus,who compelled them to piotess 
Judaism. Restored to mdependence hy;the de- 
cline of the Asmonaean house, they seized the 
opportunitv offered, on the other side, hy tlie 
weakness of the kings of Syria, to press their pre- 
datory incursions into Coele-Syria, and even be- 
Tond Lebanon, to Bvblos, Botrys, and other cities 
mi the coast of Phoeiiice. Ponipey reduced them 
again to order, and many of their warriors entered 
tile Roman army, in which they becanie celebn^ed 
for their skill in horsemanship and archery. Ihey 
were not, however, reduced to complete subjection 
to Home until after the civil ^yars. Augusts 
cave Ituraea, which had been hitherto^^ ruled by 
its native princes, to the fainih' of Herod. During 
the ministry of our Saviour, it was governed by 
Philip, the "brother of Herod Antipas, as tetrarcn. 
Upon Philip's death, in a. d. 37, it was muted to 
the Roman province of Syria, from which it was 
presently again separated, and assigned partly to 
Herod Agrippa I., and partly to Soaemus, the 
prince of Emesa. In a.d. 50, it was finally re- 
united hy Claudius to the^ Roman province ot 
Svria, and there are inscriptions which prove that 
the Ituraeans continued to serve with distinction 
in the Roman armies. There were no cities or 
large towns in the country, a fact easily explained 
bv the unsettled character of the people, who lived 
ill the Arab fashion, in unwalled villages and tents, 
and even, according to some statements, in the na- 
tural caves with which the country abounds. 

Itys. [Tereu-s.] . V •. t f 

liRis (TouMs : louXteus), tne cmet 

town in Ceos ; the birthplace of Simonides. [Geos.] 
lulus. 1. Son of Aeneas, usually called Asca- 
nins. [ Ascanius.] — 2. Eldest son ^ of Ascanius, 
who claimed the government of Latium, but Avas 
obliged to give it up to his brother Silvius. 

Isdou son of Phlegyas, or of Antion 

and Perimela, or of Pasion, or of Ares. According 
to the common tradition, his mother was Dia, a 
daughter of De’ioneus. He was king of the La- 
pithae or Phlegyes, and the father of Pirithous- 
When Deioneos demanded of Ixion the bridal 
gifts he had promised, Ixion treacherously invited 
him to a banquet, and then contrived to make him 
fall into a pit filled with fire. As no one purified 
Ixion of this treacherous murder, Zeus took pity 
upon him, purified him, carried him to heaven, and 
caused him to sit down at his table. But Ixion 
was ungrateful to the father of the gods, and at- 
tempted to win the love of Hera. Zeus thereupon 
created a phantom resembling Hera, and by it 
Ixion became the father of a Centaur. [Centauri.] 
Ixion was fearfully punished for his impious ingra- 
titude. His hands and feet were chained by 
Hermes to a wheel, which is said to have rolled 
perpetually in the air or in the lower world. He 
is further said to have been scourged, and compelled 
to exclaim, ‘fBenefactors should be honoured.” 

Ixionides, i. e. Pirithous, the son of Ixion. — 
The Centaurs are also called limomdae^ 

Ixius a surname of Apollo, derived 

from a district of the island of Rhodes which was 
called Ixiae or Ixia. 

lynx daughter of Peitho and Fan, or 
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of Echo. She endeavoured to charm Zeus, or 
make him fall in love with lo *, but she was meta- 
morphosed by Hera into the bird called Iv nx. 


X.'' 

Jaccetani, a people in Hispania Tarraconensis 

between the Pyrenees and the Iberus. 

Jana. [Janus.] 

Janiculnm. [Roma.]\ 

Janus and Jana, a pair of ancient Latin di- 
vinities, who w^re worshipped as the sun and 
moon. The names Jmtis and Jaim are only other 
forms of Diamis and Diana^ which words contain 
the same root as dks, daj^ Janus was worshipped 
both by the Etruscans and Romans, and occupied 
an important place in the Roman religion. He 
presided over the beginning of everything, and was 
therefore always invoked first in every under- 
taking, even before Jupiter. He opened the year 
and the seasons, and hence the first month of the 
year was called after him. He was the porter of 
heaven, and therefore bore the Patuleus 

or Fidtihvm, the ‘‘opener,^’ and Ctews or C'/«- 
sMus, the “shutter.”; Ii; this capacity he is re- 
presented with a key in his left hand, and a stall 
or sceptre in his right. On earth also he was the 
guardian deity of gates, and hence is commonly 
represented with 2 heads, because every door looks 
2 ways. {Japus Ufrons.) He is sometimes repre- 
sented with 4 heads (Jamis qmdrifrons)^ because 
he presided over the 4 seasons. Most of the attri- 
butes of this god, which are very numerous, are 
connected ivith his being the god who opens and 
shuts ; and this latter idea probably has reference 
to his original character as the god of the sun, in 
connection "with the alternations of day and night. 
At Rome, Numa is said to have dedicated to 
Janus the covered passage bearing his name, which 
was opjened in times of w’ar, and closed in times 
of peace. This passage is commonly, but erro- 
neously, called a temple. It stood close by the fo- 
rum. It appears to have been left open in war, to 
indicate symbolically that the god had gone out to 
assist the Roman warriors, and to have been shut in 
time of peace that the god, the safeguard of the 
city, might not escape. A temple of Janus was 
built by G. Duilius in the time of the first Punic 
war: it was restored by Augustus, and dedicated 
by Tiberius. On new year’s day, -which wms the 
principal festival of the god, people gave presents 
to one another, consisting of sweetmeats and cop- 
per coins, showing on one side the double head of 
Janus and on the other a ship. The general name 
for these presents was strmae. The sacrifices 
offered to Janus consisted of cakes (called janual)^ 
barley, incense, and wine. 

Jason (Tatrou/). 1. The celebrated leader of the 
Argonauts, was a son of Aeson and Polj^mede or 
Alcimede, and belonged to the family of the Aeo- 
lidae, at lolcus in Thessaly. Cretheus, who had 
founded lolcus, was succeeded by his son Aeson; 
but the latter was deprived of the kingdom by his 
half-brother Pelias, who attempted to take the life of 
the infant Jason. He was saved by bis friends, who 
pretended that he was dead, and intrusted him to 
the care of the centaur Chiron. Pelias was now 
warned by an oracle to be on bis guard against the 
one’SandalM man. When Jason had grown up, 
he came to claim the throne. As he entered the 
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market-place, Pelias, perceiving he had only one 
sandal, asked Iiiin who he was; whereupon Jason 
declared his name, and demanded the kingdom. 
Felias consented to surrender it to him, but per- 
suaded him to remove ihe curse which rested on 
the family of the Aeolidae, by fetching^the golden 
ileece- and soothing the spirit of Phrixns. An- 
other 'tradition related that Pelias, once upon a 
time, invited all his subjects to a sacrifice, -which 
he intended to offer to Poseidon. Jason came 
-with the rest, but, on his joumey to lolciis, he lost 
one of ids sandals in crossing the river Anaunis. 
Pelias, remembering the oracle about the 
daled man, asked Jason what he -would do if he 
were told by an oracle that he should he killed hy 
one of his subiects .® Jason, on the suggestion 
of Hera, who hated Peiias, answered, that he 
would send him to fetch the golden fieece. Pelias 
accordingly ordered Jason to fetch the golden 
ileece, which was in the possession of king Aeetes 
in Colchis, and was guarded hy an ever-watchful 
dragon. Jason willingly undertook the enterprize, 
and set sail in the ship Argo, accompanied by the 
chief heroes of Greece. He obtained the fleece 
with the assistance of Medea, whom he made his 
wife, and along with whom he returned to lolcus. 
The history of his exploits on this memorable en- 
terprize, and his adventures on his return home, 
are related elsewhere. [Argonautae.] On liis 
arrival at lolcus, Jason, according to one account, 
found his aged father Aeson still alive, and Medea 
made him young again ; but according to the more 
common tradition, Aeson had been slain by Pelias, 
during the absence of Jason, who accordingly called 
upon Medea to take vengeance on Pelias. Medea 
thereupon persuaded the daughters of Pelias to cut 
their father to pieces and boil him, in order to re- 
store him to youth and vigour, as she had before 
changed a ram ixito a Iamb, by boiling the body in 
a cauldron. But Pelias was never restored to life, 
and his son Acastiis expelled Jason and Medea 
from lochis. They then went to Corinth, where 
they lived happily for several jmars, until Jason 
deserted Sledea, in order to marry Glance or 
Creusa, daughter of Creon, the king of the country. 
jMedea fearfully revenged this insult. She sent 
Glance a poisoned garment, which burnt her to 
death when she put it on. Creon likewise perished 
in the dames. Medea also killed her children by 
Jason, viz. Menneriis and Pheres, and then fled to 
Athens in a chariot drawn by winged dragons. 
Later writers represent Jason as becoming in the | 
end reconciled to Medea, returning with her to ! 
Colchis, and there restoring Aeetes to his kingdom, ■ 
of which he had been deprived. The death of 
Jason is related differently. According to some, , 
he made away with himself from grief, according ' 
to others, he was crushed by the poop of the ship 
Argo, which fell upon him as he was lying under 
it. — 2. Tyrant of Pherae and Tagus of Thessaly 
(I>icL of Antlq, art. Tagus\ was probably the son 
of Lycophrnii, who established a tyranny on the 
ruins of aristocracy at Pherae. He succeeded his 
father as tyrant of Pherae soon after b. c. 395, and 
in a few years extended his po-wer over almost the 
whole of Thessaly. Pharsalus was the only city in 
Thessaly which maintained its independence under 
the government of Polydamas ; hut even this place 
submitted to him in 375. In the following year 
(374) he was elected Tagus or generalissimo of 
lliessaly. His power was strengthened by the 
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weakness of the other Greek states, and by the 
exhausting contest in which Thebes and Sparta 
were engaged. He was now in a position which 
held but to him every prospect of becoming master 
of Greece; but when at the height of his pcAver, 
he was assassinated at a public audience, 370. — 
Jason had an insatiable appetite for power, which lie 
sotight to gratify by any and every means. With 
the chief men in tlie several states of Greece, as 
e. g. with Timotheus and Pelopidas, he cultivated 
friendly relations. He is represented as ha^■ing all 
the qualifications of a great general and diplo- 
matist — as active, temperate, prudent, capable of 
enduring, much fatigue, and skilful in concealing 
his o-wn designs and penetrating those of his- ene- 
mies. He was an admirer of the rhetoric of Gor- 
gias ; and Isocrates was one of his friends. «— 3. Of 
Argos, an historian, lived under Hadrian, and 
wrote a -work on Greece in 4 books. 

Javolenus Priscus, an eminent Reman jurist, 
-u^as born about the commencement of the reign of 
Vespasian (a. n. 79), and was one of the council of 
Antoninus Pius. He -was a pripil of Caelius Sabi- 
mis,and a leader of .the Sabinian or Cassian school. 
[See p. 144, b.] There are 206 extracts from 
Javoleniis in the Digest. 

Jaxartes,(Ta^apTX 3 s: Sgr, Sgderia^ ov SiiIiou7i\ 
a great river of Central Asia, about which the 
ancient accounts are verv’- different and confused. 
It rises in the Comedi Montes {Moussour)^ and 
flows N.W. into the Sea of Aral: the ancients 
supposed it to fall into the N. side of the Caspian, 
not distinguishing between the 2 seas. It divided 
Sogdiana from Scythia, On its banks dwelt a 
Scythian tribe called Jaxartac; 

Jericho or Hierichus (‘lepixd?, ’Upixov ^ : JEr- 
Rihaf Hu.), a city of the Canaanites, in a plain 
on the W. side of the Jordan near its mouth, was 
destroyed by Joshua, rebuilt in the time of the 
Judges, and formed an important frontier fortress 
of Judaea. It was again destroyed by Vespasian, 
rebuilt under Hadrian, and finally destroyed during 
the crusades. 

Jerom. [HfERONYMrs.] 

Jerusalem or Hxerosolyma (TepoyffaAxjg, ‘le- 
poa^Kv/uia: *l€pocro\vjj.lr7]$ : Jenisalejn^ Arab. E7- 
K'ud.% i. e. iJte Holy City\ the capital of Palestine, 
in Asia. At the time of the Israelitish conquest 
of Canaan, under Joshua, Jerusalem, then called 
Jebus, was the chief city of the Jebiisites, a Ca- 
naanitisli tribe, who were not entirely driven out 
from it till b. c. 1050, when David took the cit 3 ’', 
and made it the capital of the kingdom of Israel. 
It w-as also established as the permanent centre of 
the Jewish religion, by the erection of the temple 
by Solomon. After the division of the kingdom, 

, under Rehoboam, it remained the capital of the 
kingdom of Judah, until it was entirely destroyed, 
and its inhabitants were carried into captivity by 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, B. c. 588. In 
B. c. 53fl, the Jewish exiles, having been permitted 
by Cyrus to retuni, began to rebuild the city and 
temple ; and the work was completed in abotit 24 
years. In b, c, 332, Jerusalem quietly submitted 
to Alexander. During the "wars which followed 
his death, the city -w'as taken by Ptolemj^, the son 
of Lagus (b. c. 320), and feihained subject to the 
Greek kings of Egypt,,till the; tlxnquest of Palestine 
by Antiochus III. the Great, king of Syria, b. c. 
198. Up to this time the Jews had been allowed 
the free enjoyment of their religion and their own 
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internal goTernrnent, and Antiocbns confinned them 
in these "'privileges ; hut the altered government of 
his son^ Antiociiiis IV, Epiphanes, provoked a re- 
bellion, which was at first put down when An- 
tinchiis took Jerusalem and polluted the temple 
(b. c. 170) ; but the religious persecution which 
ensued drove the people to despair, and led to a 
new revolt under the Maccabees, b}'' whom Jeru- 
salem was retaken, and the temple purified in b. a 
163 [MaccJlBABi], In b. c. 133, Jenisalem was 
retaken by Antiochus VII. Sidetes, and its forti- 
fications dismantled, but its government was left 
in the hands of the Maccabee, John Hyrcanus, 
who took advantage of the death of Antiochus 
in Partlna (b. c. 328) to recover his full power. 
His son Aristobuliis assumed the title of king of 
Judaea, and Jerusalem continued to be the capital of 
the kingdom till b. c. 63, when it was taken by Fom- 
pey, and the temple was again profaned. For the 
events which followed, see Hyrcanus, Herodes, 
and Palaestina. In a. n. 70, the rebellion of 
the Jews against the Eomans Avas put down, and 
Jenisalem was taken by Titus, after a siege of se- 
veral months, during Avhich tbe inhabitants en- 
dured the utmost horrors ; the survivors were all 
put to the sword or sold as slaves, and the city 
and temple were utterly razed to the ground. In 
consequence of a new revolt of the Jews, the em- 
peror Hadrian resolved to destroy all vestiges of 
their national and religious peculiarities ; and, as 
one means to this end, he established a new 
Eoman colony, on the ground Avhere Jerusalem 
had stood, by the name of Aelia Capitolina, and 
built a temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, on the site 
of the temple of Jehovah, A. n. 135. The esta- 
blishment of Christianity as the religion of the 
Koman empire restored to Jerusalem its sacred 
character, and led to the erection of several 
churches ; hut the various changes which have 
taken place in it, since its conquest by the Arabs 
under Omar in a. d. 638, have left very few ves- 
tiges even of the Eoman city, Jerusalem stands 
due W. of the head of the Dead Sea^ at the dis- 
tance of about 20 miles (in a straight line) and 
about 35 miles from the Mediterranean, on an 
elevated platform, divided, by a series of valleys, 
from hills which surround it on every side. This 
platform has a general slope from W. to E, its 
highest point being the summit of Mt. Zion, in 
the S. W. comer of the city on which stood 
the original ^ city of David.” The S. E. part 
of the platform is occupied by the hill called 
Moriah, on Avhich the temple stood, and the E. 
part by the hill called Acra ; but these two 
summits are now hardly distinguishable from tbe 
general surface of the platform, probably on ac- 
count of the gradual filling up of the valleys be- 
tween. The height of Mt. Zion is 2535 feet above 
the level of the Mediterranean, and about 300 
feet above the valley below. The extent of the 
platform is 5400 feet from N. to S., and 1100 feet 
from^ E. to W. 

Jdcast© (*Ioii£dflrT7?), called Epicaste in Homer, 
daughter of Menoeceus, and wife of the Theban 
king Laius, by whom she became the mother of 
Oedipus. She afterwards married Oedipus, not 
knowing that he was her son ; and when she dis- 
covered the crime she had unwittingly committed, 
she put an end to her life. For details iee Oedipus. 

Joppe, Joppa (’IdTnn? : 0. T. Japho : Jajfa), 
a very ancient maritime city of Fiestine, and, 
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before the building of Caesarea, the only sea-port 
of the whole country, and therefore called by 
Strabo the port of Jenisalem, lay just S. of the 
boimdary between Judaea and Samaria, S.W. of 
Antipatris, and N.W. of Jenisalem. 

Jordanes (Topodv?? j, ^XopSauos : Jordav,^ Arab. 
EshSheriali el-Kcbir^ or el^Urdun)^ has its source 
at" the S. foot of H. Hermon (the S.raost part of 
Anti-Libanus), near Paneas (aft. Caesarea Phi- 
lippi), whence it flows S. into the little lake Se- 
mechonitis, and thence into the Sea of Galilee 
(Lake of Tiberias), and thence through a narrow 
plain, depressed beloAv the level of the surrounding 
country into the lake Asphaltitcs (Dead Sed)^ 
where it is finally lost. [Palaestina.] Its course, 
from the lake Semechonitis to the Dead Sen, is 
about 60 miles ; the depression through which it 
runs consists, first, of a sandy valley, from 5 to 10 
miles hroad, within which is a lower valley, in 
width about half a mile, and, for the most part^ 
beautifully clothed with grass and trees ; and, in 
some places, there is still a loAver valley within 
this. TJie average width of the river itself is 
calculated at 30 yards, and its average depth at 0 
feet. It is fordable in many places in suininer, 
but in spring it becomes much deeper, and often 
overfloAvs its banks. Its bed is considerably below 
the level of the Mediterranean, 

Jornandes, or Jordanes, an historian, lived in 
the time of Justinian, or in the 6th century of 
our era. He Avas a Goth by birth ; was secretary 
to tile king of the Alani, adopted the Christian reli- 
gion, took orders, and aa'us made a bishop in Italy. 
There is not suificient evidence for the common 
statement that he was bishop of Ravenna, He 
AATote 2 historical AA'orks in the Latin language. 
1. De Getantm {Gothomni) Online at Debus Ges* 
iis^ containing the history of the Goths, from the 
earliest times dowm to their subjugation by Belisa- 
riiis in 541. TheAvork is abridged from tbe lost 
history of the Goths by Cassiodorus, to AA’hich Jor- 
nandes added various particulars ; but it is com- 
piled Avithout judgment, and is characterised by 
partiality to the Goths. 2. De Regnoncm ac Tern- 
porum Suceessione^ a short compendium of history 
from the creation down to the victory obtained by 
Narses, in 552, ov'er king Theodatus. It is only 
valuable for some accounts of the barbarous nations 
of the North, and the countries which they inha- 
bited. Edited by Lindenbrog, Hamburg, lOll. 

Josephus, Flavius, the Jewish historian, Avas 
born at Jerusalem, a. d, 37. On his mother’s side 
he was descended from the Asmoiiaean princes, 

' AA’hile from his fiither, Matthias, he inherited the 
; priestly office. He enjoyed an excellent education ; 
and at the age of 26 he AA'ent to Pi-ome to plead the 
cause of some JeAvish priests Avhom Felix, the 
procurator of Judaea, had sent thither as prisoners. 
After a naiTOAv escape from death by shipAvreck, 
he safely landed at Puteoli ; and being introduced 
to Poppaea, he not only effected the release of his 
friends, but received great presents from the eni- 

■ press. On liis return to Jenisalem he found his 

■ countrymen eagerly bent on a revolt from Horae, 
from which he used his best endeavours to dis- 
suade them ; but failing in this, he professed to 
enter into the popular designs. He was chosen 
one of the generals of the Jews, and Avas sent to 
manage affairs in Galilee. When Vespasian and 
his army entered Galilee, Josephus threw himself 
into lotapata, which he defended for 47 days. 
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%VheTi tlie place was taken, the life of Josepkus 
%vas spared by Vespasian throngli the intercession 
of Titus. Josephus thereupon assumed the cha- 
racter of a prophet, and predicted to Vespasian 
that the empire should one day be his and his son’s. 
Vespasian treated him with respect, bat did not 
release him from captivity, till he was proclaimed 
emperor nearly S years afterwards (a. d. 70). Jo- 
sephus was present with Titus at the siege of Je- 
rusalem, and afterwards accompanied him to Home. 
He received the freedom of the city from Vespa- 
sian, who assigned him, as a residence, a house 
formerly occupied by himself, and treated him ho- 
nourably to the end of his reign. The same favour 
was extended to him hy Titus and Boraitian as 
well. He assumed the name of Flavius, as a de- 
pendant of the Flavian family. His time at Eome 
appears to have been employed mainh’' in the com- 
position of his works. He died about 100. —The 
works of Josephus are written in Greek. They 
are : — 1 . The TIidorij of the Jeidsli War (Uepl 
rod *Jovdat/cov nroKip-Ov ^ ^lovdaucijs Icrropim w€p\ 
aAftJiiews), in 7 books, published about A. D. 75. 
Josephus first wTote it in Hebrew’, and then trans- 
lated it into Greek, It commences wdth the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem by Antiochus Epi|>hanes in b. c. 
170, runs rapidlj’ over the events before Josephus’s 
own time, and gives a detailed account of the fatal 
war with Rome. — 2. Jeiuiah Aiztiquities (Tou- 
Salkh apxaioKoyict)^M 20 books, completed about 
A. D. 93, and addressed to Epaphroditus. The 
title as well as the number of books may have been 
suggested by the *'Po}/naiK^ apxaioXoyia of Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus. It gives an account of 
Jewish Historj’ from the creation of the world to 
A. D. 65, the i2th year of Nero, in which the Jews 
were goaded to rebellion by Gessius Florus. In 
tills wmrk Josephus seeks to accommodate the Jewish 
religion to heathen tastes and prejudices. Thus he 
spe£i:s of Moses and his law in a tone which might 
be adopted by any disbeliever in his divine lega- 
tion. He says that Abraham went into Egypt ! 
(Gen. xii.), intending to adopt the Egyptian view's 
of religion, should he find them better than his own. 
He speaks doubtfully of the preservation of Jonah 
by the w’hale. He intimates a doubt of there 
having been any miracle in the passage of the Red 
Sea, and compares it with the passage of Alexander 
the Great along the shore of the sea of Pamphylia. 
He interprets Exod. xxii. 28, as if it conveyed a 
command to respect the idols of the heathen. Many i 
similar instances might he tpioted from his work. ' 
— 3. His otv72 life^ in one hook. This is an ap- ■ 
pendage to the Archaeologia, and is addressed to j 
the same Epaphroditus. It wms not WTitten earlier 
than A. D. 97, since Agrippa II. is mentioned in it 
as no longer living, — 4. A i?raiise on ike Antiquity 
of the Jeivs^ or Aqainsi Apion^ in 2 books, also 
addressed to Epnphroditiis. It is in answer to 
such as impugned the antiquity of the Jewish 
smtion, on the ground of the silence of Greek 
writers respecting it. [Apion,] The treatise ex- 
hildts extensive acquaintance with Greek literature 
and philosophy. — o. Ely MaKKoMalovs ^ Trepl 
avTOKpdropos KoyicrpLov^ in 1 book. Its genuine- 
ness is doubtful. It is a declamatorj’- account of 
the martyrdom of Eleazar (an aged priest), and of 
7 youths and their mother, in the persecution under 
Antiochus Epiphanes. The best editions of Jo- 
sephus are by Hudson, Oxon. 1720 j and by Ha- 
vercamp, Amst. 1726. 
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Jovianus, Flavius Claudius, was elected em- 
peror by the soldiers, in June a. d. 363, after the 
death of Julian [Jitlianus], whom he had accom- 
panied in his campaign against the Persians. In 
order to effect his retreat in safety, Jovian surren- 
dered to the Persians the Roman conquests beyond 
the Tigris, and several fortresses in 3'Iesopotaniia. 
He died suddenly at a small town on the frontiers of 
Bithynia and Galatia, February 17th, 364, after a 
reign of little more than 7 months. Jovian %vas a 
I Christian ; hut he protected the heathens. 

I Juba (T5§as). 1. King of Numidia, was son 
of Hiempsal, who was re-established on the throne 
by Pompey. On the breaking out of the civil ww 
between Caesar and Pompey, he actively espoused 
the cause of the latter; and, accordingly, when 
Caesar sent Curio into Africa ^b.c. 49), "he sup- 
ported the Pompeian general Attius Varus with a 
large body of troops. Curio was defeated by their 
united forces, and fell in the battle. In 46 Juba 
fought along with Scipio against Caesar himself, 
and was present at the decisive battle of Thapsus. 
After this defeat he wandered about for some time, 
and then put an end to his own life. — 2. King of 
Mauretania, son of the preceding, was a mere child 
at his father’s death (46), was carried a prisoner 
to Rome hy Caesar, and compelled to grace the 
conqueror’s triumph. He was brought up in Italy, 
where he received an excellent education, and 
j applied himself with such diligence to study, that 
; he turned out one of the most learned men of his 
! day. After the death of Antony (30), Augustus 
i conferred upon Juba his paternal kingdom of Nu- 
I midia, and at the same time gave him in marriage 
; Cleopatra, otherwise called Selene, the daughter 
I of Antony and Cleopatra. At a subsequent period 
(25), Augustus gave him Mauretania in exchange 
i for Numidia, which was reduced to a Roman pro- 
vince. He continued to reign in Mauretania till 
his death, which happened about a. n. 19. He 
wus beloved by his subjects, among w^honi he 
endeavoured to introduce the elements of Greek 
and Roman civilisation ; and, after his death, they 
even paid him divine honours. — Juba wrote a 
great number of works in almost every branch of 
literature. They are all lost, with the exception 
of a few fragments. They appear to have been all 
written in Greek. The most important of them 
were:- — 1. A Historic of Africa (Ai€vKd), in 
which he made use of Punic authorities. — 2. 0?i 
the Assyrians, — 3. A Histoi’?/ of Aralkt. — 4. A 
Roman HMory {'^(apLaiK^ IrropLa). — 5. Qear piK^j 
Iffropia, a general treatise on all matters connected 
with the stage, — 6, Ilepl ypatpiKijs^ or Trepl {w- 
ypdtpcoy, seems to have been a genend history of 
painting. He also wrote some treatises on botany 
and on grammatical subjects. 

Judaea, Judaei. [Palaestina.] 

Juguuthi, a German people, sometimes de- 
scribed as a Gothic, and sometimes as an Ale- 
mamiic tribe. 

Jugurtha (^lovyodpBas or *loy6p6a$\ king of 
Numidia, was an illegitimate sou of Mastanabal, 
and a grandson of Masinissa. He lost his father 
at an early age, hut was adopted by his uncle 
Micipsa, who brought him up with his oivn sons, 
Hiempsal and Adherhal. Jugurtha quickly dis- 
tinguished himself both hy his abilities and his 
skill in all bodily exercises, and rose to so much 
favour and popularity with the Nmnidians, that he 
,b?gw to exefte the jealousy of Micipsa. In order 
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to remove him to a distance, Micipsa Bent him, in | was 
E c. 134. with an auxiiiary force, to assist Scipio' the 
f^iast Xnniantia. Here his conra^, and by 
nbi%T "ained for him the favour and com- wb 
monda'tion of Scipio, and of all the leadmg nobles m am 

Somaneamp.^ OnhisreturntoNimiidiahewas we) 
received with honour by Micipsa, who vras obliged Bo. 

todissenible the fears which heentertomedofhis am- by 
bilious nephew. Micipsa died m 11 ^ leaving the tor 

kingdom to Jugurtha and his 2 sons, Hiempaal and tiv 
Adherbal, in common. Jugurtha soon showed that aft 
he aspired to the sole sovereignty of the comitrj'. in i , 
the cLrse of the same year he found an opportunity sta 

to assassinate HiempsalatThirmida.and ^ter™rds 

defeated Adherbal in battle, fdherbd fled to of 
Rome to invoke the assistance of the semte , but 
Jugurtha, by a lavish distribution of bribes, cmin- M 
teracted the just complaints of his T]’.® fjf, 

senate decreed that the kingdom of Ximudu lih 
should ho egimlly divided between the 2 com 8 
petitors ; hut the senators entrusted w A the B 
ezeention of this decree vvere " 

Jugurtha, who thus succeeded in obtaimn the 
\V! division of the kingdom, adjacent to Man- i. 
retania, by far the larger and richer portion of the ' 
two (117). But this advantage \Vc^ far ‘ 

tenting him. Shortly afterwards he invaded the th 
territories of Adherbal with a large arni>% and D 
defeated him. Adherbal made his escape to the c 
strong fortress of Cirta, where he was closely g 

blockuded by Jugurtha. The Romans commanded 

Jinnirtha to abstain from further hostilities ; but 
he paid no attention to their commands, and at at 
length gained possession of Girta, and put Adherba b 
to death, 112. War was now declared against 
Jugurtha at Rome, and the consul, L. Calpurnms A 
Bestia, was sent into Africa, 111. Jugwtha bad 1 
recourse to his customary^ arts; and by^ means .r 
of large sums of money given to Bestia and n 
M. Scauxus, bis principal lieutenant, he purch^ed t 
from them a favourable peace.^ The collect of b 
Bestia excited the greatest indignation at Rome ; 
and Jugurtha was summoned to the city a 1 

safe conduct, the popular party hoping to be able i 
to convict the nobility by means of his evidence. 
The scheme, however, failed ; since one ot the 
tribunes who had been gained over by the friends t 
of Bestia and Scaunis forbade the king to give i 
evidence. Soon afterwards Jugurtha was compelled i 
to leave Italy, in conseciuence of his having ven- « 
tured on the assassination of Massiva, whose < 
counter influence he regarded with apprehension, 
[M\ssiva. 1 The war was now renewed; but 
the consul, Sp. Postumius Albinus, who arrived to 
conduct it (1 10), was able to effect nothmg against 
Ju^turtha. When the consul went to Rome to 
hofd the comitia, he left his brother Aulus in 
command of the army." Aulus was defeated by 
Jnnirtha ; great part of his army was cut to pieces, 
and the rest only escaped a similar fate by the 
ignominy of passing niider the yoke. But this 
disgrace at once roused all the spirit of the Roman 
people: the treaty concluded by Aulus was in- 
stantly annulled; and the consul Q. Caecihiis 
Meteihis was sent into Africa at the head of a 
new army (100). Metellus was an able general 
and an upright man, whom Jugurtha was unable 
to cope with in the held, or to seduce by bribes. 
In the course of 2 years Meteilus frequently de- 
feated Jugurtha, and at length drove him to t^e 
refuge among the Gaetulians, In 107 Meteilus j 
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was succeeded in the command by IMarius ; but 
the cause of Jugurtha had meantime been espoused 
by his father-in-law Bocchiis, king of Mauretania, 
w'ho had advanced to his support wnth a large 
army. The united forces of Jugurtha^and Bocchus 
were defeated in a decisive battle by Marius ; and 
Bocchus purchased the forgiveness of the Romans 
by surrendering his son-in-law to Sulla, the quaes- 
tor of Marius (106). Jugurtha remained in cap- 
tivity till the return of Marius to Rome, when, 
after adorning the triumph of his conqueror (Jan. 

1 104\ he was thrown into a dungeon, and there 

starved to death. _ 

Julia. 1. Aunt of Caesar the dictator, and wife 
of C. ^Marius the elder. She died B. c. 68, and her 
nephew' pronounced her funeral oration. — 2. 
Mother of M. Antonius, the triumvir. In the 
proscription of the triumvirate (46) she saved the 
life of her brother, L. Caesar [Caesar, No. 5.]»- 
3. Sister of Caesar the dictator, and wife of Atiiis 
Balbus, by w'hom she bad Atia, the mother of 
Augustus "[Atia] . — 4. Daughter _ of Caesar the 
dictator, by Cornelia, and his only child in marriage, 
was married to Cii. Pompey in 59. She was a 
woman of beauty and virtue, and was tenderly 
attached to her husband, although 23 years older 
than herself. She died in childbed in 54. — 5. 
Daughter of Augustus by Scribonia, and his only 
child, w’us born in 39. She was educated with 
great strictness, but grew* up one of the most pro- 
llirate w'onien of her age. She was thrice marrieu : 

! -^1. to M. hlarcellus, her first cousin in 25 *. 2. 

; after his death (23) w'ithout issue, to M. Agrippn, 
i by whom she had 3 sons, C. and L. Caesar, and 
; Agrippa Postumus, and 2 daughters, Julia and 
5 Agrippina : 3. after Agrippa’s death in 12, to 
I Tiberius Nero, the future emperor. In 2 
3 Augustus at length became acquainted ^w'ith the 
i misconduct of his daughter, whose notorious adul- 
i teries had been one reason wfoy her husband Ti- 
.f berius had quitted Italy 4 years before. ^ Augustas 
; was incensed beyond measure, and banished her to 
a Pandataria, an island oif the coast of Cainpaniiu 
e At the end of 5 v'ears she w’as removed to Rhegiiim, 
j. but she w'as never suffered to quit the bounds of 
e the city. Even the testament of Augustus showmd 
:s the inflexibility of his anger. He bequeathed her 
'e no legacy, and forbade her ashes to repose in his 
d mausoleum. Tiberius on his accession (a. d. 14) 
1 - deprived her of almost all the necessaries of life ; 
se and she died in the course of the same year. — » 6. 
a. Daughter of the preceding, and wife of L. Aomilius 
it Paulus. She inherited her mother’s licentiousness, 
to and was in consequence banished by her grandfather 
St Augustus to the little island Tremerus, on the coast 
to of Apulia, a. d. 9, where she lived nearly 20 years, 
in She died in 28. It was probably this J ulia whom 
.ly Ovid celebrated as Corinna in his elegies and other 
2 S, erotic poems ; and his intrigues with her appear to, 
he have been the cause of the poet’s banishment in 
lis A. D, 9- — 7. Youngest child of Germanicus and 
an Agrippina, was born a. d. 18 ; was married to M. 
h- Vinicius in 33; and was banished in 37 by her 
us brother Caligula, who was believed to have had an 
‘ a incestuous intercourse w'ith her. She was recalled 


])y Claudius, but was afterwards put to deatli by 
this emperor at Messalina’a instigation. The charge 
brought against her was adultery, and Seneca, the 
philosopher, was banished to Corsica as the partner 
of her guilt. — 8. Daughter of Dmsus and Livia, 
the sister of Germanicus. She was married, a. ». 
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20, to lier jBrst cousin, Nero, son of Oermanicns 
and Agrippina; and after Kero’s death, to Bubeilius 
Blandns, by whom she had a son, Rubellius 
Plautus. . She, too, was put to .death by Claudius,, 
at the instigation of Messalina, 59.-0. Daughter 
of Titus, the son. of Vespasian, married Flavius 
SabinuSj a nephew of the emperor Vespasian. Julia 
died of abortion, caused by her uncle Domitian, 
with whom she lived in criminal intercourse. — 10. 
Domna .[Domna], — 11. Bmsilla [Dk-usillaj. 
— 1,2. Maesa .[ Maesa] . . 

JuKa Crens, one of the most ancient patrician 
houses at Rome,.' was of .Alban origin, and was 
removed to Rome by Tullus HostiHus upon the 
.d.estruction. of Alba Longa.. It claimed descent 
from the mythical lulus, the son of Venus and 
Anchises. The most distinguished family in the 
gens is that of Gaesab. Under the empire we find 
an immense number of persons of the name of 
Julius, the most important of whom are spoken of 
under their suniam.es, 

Julianus Didius. [Dimus.] 

JiiliaEUS, Havlus Ciauditis, usually called 
Julian, and suraamed the Apostate, Roman em- 
peror, a. b. 361 — 363. He was born at Constan- 
tinople, A. D. 331, and was the son of Julius Con- 
stantins by his second wife, Basilina, and the 
nephew of Constantine the Great. Julian and his 
elder brother, Galius, were the only members of the 
imperial family whose lives were spared by the 
sons of Constantine the Great, on the death of the 
latter in 337. The 2 brothers were educated with 
care, and were brought up in the principles of the 
Christian religion ; but as they advanced to man- 
hood, they were watched with jealousy and sus- 
picion by the emperor Constantins. After the 
execution of Galius in 354 [Gall us], the life of 
Julian was in gre-at peril; but he succeeded in 
pacifying the suspicions of the emperor, and was 
allowed to go to Athens in 355 to pursue his 
studies. Here he devoted himself with ardour to 
the study of Greek literature and philosophy, and 
attracted universal attention both by his attainments 
and abilities. Among his fellow-students were 
Gregory of Nazianzus and Basil, both of whom 
afterwards became so celebrated in the Christian 
church. Jtdian had already abandoned Christianity 
in his heart and returned to the pagan faith of his 
ancestors ; but fear of Constantius prevented him 
from making an open declaration of his apostac}', 
Julian did not remain long at Athens. In Novem- 
ber, 355, he received from Constantius the title of 
Caesar, and "was sent into Gaul to oppose the 
Germans, who had crossed the Rhine, and were 
ravaging some of the fairest provinces of Gaul. 
During the next 5 years (356 — 360) Julian carried, 
on war against the 2 German confederacies of the 
Alemanni and Franks with great success, and 
gained many victories over them. His internal 
administration was distinguished by justice and 
■wisdom ; and he gained the goodwill and affection 
of the provinces intrusted to his care. His growing 
popularity awmkened the jealousy of Constantius, 
■who commanded him to send some of liis best 
troops to the East, to serve against the Persians. 
His soldiers refused to leave their favourite general, 
and proclaimed him emperor at Paris in 360. After 
several fmitless negotiations between Julian and 
Constantius, both parties prepared for war. In 361 
Julian marched along the valley of the Danube 
towards Constantinople; but Constantius, who had 
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set out from Syria to oppose his Tival, .died on his 
march: in Cilicia. His death left . Julian , the undis- 
puted master of the empire. On the 1 1 th of De- 
cember Julian entered Constantinople. He lost no 
time in publicly avowing himself a pagan, hut he 
proclaimed that Christianity would be tolerated 
equally with paganism. He did not, however, act 
impartially towards the Christians. He preferred 
pagans as his civil and military officers, forbade the 
Christians to teach rhetoric and grammar in the 
schools, and, in order to annoy them, allowed the 
Jews to rebuild the temple at Jerusalem. In the 
following year (362) Julian went to Syria in order 
to make preparations for the war against the Per- 
sians. He spent the winter at Antioch, ivhere he 
made the acquaintance of the orator Libanius ; and 
in the spring of 363 he set out against the Persians, 
He crossed the Euphrates and the Tigris; and after 
burning his fleet on the Tigris, that it might not 
fall into the hands of the enemj’', he boldly marched 
into the interior of the country in search of the 
Persian king. His army suffered much from the 
heat, want of water, and provisions; and he -was 
at length compelled to retreat. The Persians now 
appeared and fearfully harassed his rear. Still the 
Romans remained victorious in many a bloody en- 
gagement; but in the last battle fought on, the 
26th of June, Julian was mortally ivounded by an 
arrow, and died in the course of the day. Jovian 
was chosen emperor in his stead, on the field of 
battle. [Jovian us.] Julian was an extraordinary 
character. As a monarch he was indefatigable in 
his attention to business, upright in his adminis- 
tration, and comprehensive in his views; as a man, 
he w'as virtuous, in the midst of a profligate age, 
and did not yield to the luxiinons temptations to 
which he was exposed. In consequence of his 
apostaey he has been calumniated by Christian 
writers; but for the same reason he has been unduly 
extolled by heathen authors. He Wrote a large 
number of works, many of which are extant. He 
was a man of reflection and thought, but possessed 
no creative genius. He did not however write 
merely for the sake of writing, like so many of 
his contemporaries ; his works show that he had 
his subjects really at heart, and that in literature 
as well as in business his extraordinar}’’ activity 
arose from the wants of a powerful mind, which 
desired to improve itself and the world. The style 
of Julian is remarkably pure, and is a close imi'tation 
of the style of the classical Greek writers. The 
following are his most important works; — 1. Letters^ 
most of w'hich were intended for public circulation, 
and are of great importance for the history of the 
time. Edited by Heyler, Mainz,l 828. — 2. Oratiom^ 
on various subjects, as for instance, On the emperor 
Constantius, On the worship of the sun. On the 
mother of the gods (Cyhele), On true and false Cy- 
nicism, &c. — 3. The Caesars or the Banquet (KaL 
crapes ^ a satirical composition, which 

is one of the most agreeable and instructive pro- 
ductions of ancient wit, Julian describes the Roman 
emperors approaching one after the other to take 
their seat round a table in the heavens ; and as 
they come up, their faults, vices, and crimes, are 
censured with a sort of bitter mirth by old Siienns, 
whereupon each Caesar defends himself as w’'ell as 
he can. Edited by Heusinger, Gotha, 1736, and 
by Harless, Erlangen, 1785. — -4. Misopo^on or t/is 
JEnmp qf the Beard {MtaaTrcSycev)^ a severe satire 
on th© licentious and effeminate manners of the 
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iBlialjitants of Aiitiocli, %vho had ridicaled Julian, | 
•when he resided in the city, on account of his i 
austere virtues, and had laughed at Ins allowing 
his heard to grow in the ancient fashion, — 5, 
Agcdnd ilte Clmdkats {KaraXpicrnamv), This 
%York is lost, hut some extracts from it are given in 
Cyriirs reply to it, which is still extant. — ^The best 
edition of the collected works of Julian is by 
Spanlieim, Lips. 1696. 

Jtdiaaus, Salvius, an eminent Roman jurist, 
who flourished under Hadrian and the Antonines, 
He was praefectus nrbi, and twice consul, but his 
name does not appear in the Fasti. By the order 
of Hadrian, he di-ew up the edictum perpdtmm^ 
which forms an epoch in the history of Roman 
jurisprudence. His work appears to have consisted 
in collecting and arranging the clauses which the 
praetors were accustomed to insert in their annual 
edict, in condensing the materials, and in omitting 
antiquated provisions. He was a voluminous legal 
■writer, and his w’orks are cited in the Digest. 

Julias (Toi/Afay : Bib. Bethsaida : Et-Tdl^ Ru.), 
a city of Palestine on the E. side of the Jordan, i 
N, of the* Lake of Tiberias, so called by the te- 
trarch Philip, in honour of Julia, the daughter of i 
Augustus. 

Juliobnga {Retortillo^ nr. ReynQsa\ a to\vn of 
the Cantahri in Hispania Tarraconensis, near the 
sources of the Ibenis. 

Juliomagus. [Axdecavi.] 

Jllll5polls(Tot;Ai<iroA/y). [GoRDIUM ; Tarsus.] 

Julxtis. [Julia Gens.] 

Juacarfa {Junquera), a town of the Indigetes 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road from Bar- 
cino to the frontiers of Gaul, in a plain covered 
with rushes (^lovytzdpiov vedhy). 

Junia. 1. Half-sister of M. Brutus, the mtir- 
derer of Caesar, and wife of Lepidus,the trium- 
vir. —2. Terda, or Tertulla, own sister of the 
preceding, was ihe wife of C. Cassius, one of 
Caesar’s murderers. She survived her husband a 
long while, and did not die till a. n. 22. 

Juma Gens, an ancient patrician house at Rome, 
to which belonged the celebrated M. Junius Brutus, 
who took such an active part ia expelling the Tar- 
quins. But afterwards the gens appears as only a 
plebeian one. Under the republic the chief fa- 
milies were those of Brutus, Bubulcus, Grac- 
ciUNUs, Horbanus, Pullus, Silanus. ■ The; 
Jimii who lived under the empire, are likewise 
spoken of under their various surnames. 

JMo, called Hera by the Greeks. The Greek 
goddess is spoken of in a separate article. [Hera.] 
The word contains the same root as Ju-piter. 
As Jupiter is the king of heaven and of the gods, 
so Juno is the queen of heaven, or the female Ju- 
piter* She was worshipped at Rome as the queen 
of heaven, 'from early times, with the smname of 
Regim, At a later period her worship was so- 
lemnly transferred from Veil to Rome, where a 
sanctuary was dedicated to her on the Aventine, 
As Jupiter was the protector of the male sex, so 
Jimo watched over the female sex. She 'was sup- 
posed to accompany every woman through life, 
from the moment of her birth to her death. Hence 
she bore the special surnames of Virginedh and 
Matrona, as well as the general ones of Opigma 
and Sospita, and under the last mentioned name 
she was worshipped at Lanuvinm. On their birth- 
day women offered sacrifices to Juno sumamed Nor^ 
ialisj just as men sacrificed to their genius nataiis. 
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The great festival, celebrated by all the women, 
in honour of Juno, was called jMatroTialia {Diet of 
s. 'tv), and took place on the 1st of March. 
Her proteftion of women, and especially her power 
of making them fruitful, is further alluded to in the 
ie&ihdX Populifugia Ani. s. tv), as well as 

in the surname of FehruUs, Februaia, Februtu, or 
Fehrmlis, Juno was further, like Saturn, the 
guardian of the finances, and under the name of 
Moneta she had a temple on the Capitoline Mil, 
which contained the mint. The most important 
period in a woman‘'s life is that of her marriage, 
and she was therefore believed especially to pre- 
side over marriage. Hence she wvas called Juga or 
Jugalis^ and had a variety of other names, such as 
Fromiba, Oinccia, Ltieina, &c. The month of June, 
which is said to have been originally called Juno- 
liius, was considered to be the most favourable 
period for marrying. Women in childbed invoked 
.Timo Lucina to help them, and newly-born children 
were likewise under her protection *. hence she was 
sometimes confounded with the Greek Artemis or 
Ilithyia. In Etruria she was worshipped under 
the name oi Cupra. She was also -worshipped at 
Falerii, Lauuvium, Aricia, Tibur, Praeneste, and 
other places. In the representations of the Roman 
Juno that have come down to us, the type of the 
Greek Hera is commonly adopted. 

Jupiter, called Zeus by the Greeks. The Greek 
god is spoken of in a separate article [Zius.] Ju- 
piter was originally an elemental divinity, and his 
name signifies the father or lord of heaven, being 
a contraction of Diovis pater ^ or Diespiter* Being 
the lord of heaven, he was worshipped as the god 
of rain, storms, thunder, and lightning, whence 
he had the epithets of Phvius, Fuigurator^ Toni- 
trualiSf Tonans^ and Fubninaiar. As the pebble 
or flint stone was regarded as the symbol of light- 
ning, Jupiter was frequently represented with such 
a stone in his hand instead of a thunderbolt. In 
concluding a treaty, the Romans took the sacred 
symbols of Jupiter, viz. the sceptre and flint stone, 
together with some grass from his temple, and the 
oath taken on such an occasion was expressed by 
per Jovem Lapidem jurare. In consequence of his 
possessing such powers over the elements, and espe- 
cially of his always having the thunderbolt at Iiis 
command, he was regarded as the highest and most 
powerful among the gods. Plence he is called the 
Best and Most High {Optimus Maodmus). His 
temple at Rome stood on the lofty hill of the Ca- 
pitol, whence he derived the surnames of Capitoli- 
, nus and Tarpeius. Pie was regarded as the special 
protector of Rome. As such he was worshipped by 
I the consuls on entering upon their office ; and the 
' triumph of a victorious general was a solemn pro- 
: cession to his temple. He therefore bore the siir- 
' names of Imperatoi\ Victor ^ Functus^ Stator, Opi- 
Lulus, Feretrius, Praedator, Triumphator, and the 
like. Under all these surnames he had temples or 
statues at Rome ; and 2 temples, viz. those of Ju- 
piter Stator and of Jupiter Feretrius, were believed 
to have been built in the time of Romulus. Under 
the name of Jupiter CapitoUnus, he presided over 
the ^eat Roman games ; and under the name of 
Jupiter Zatialis or Latians, over the Ferine Latinae. 
Jupiter, according to the belief of the Romans, de- 
termined the course of all human afiairs* He fore- 
saw the future, and the events happening, in it ■were 
the results of his will. He revealed the future to 
man through signs in the heavens and the flight of 
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birds, which are lienee called tlie messengers' of 
Jupiter, while the god liimself k designated as 
Frfdiimlk^ that is, the sender of prodigies. For 
the same reason the god was imreked at the begin* 
niiig of every undertaking, whether sacred or pro- 
fane. together with Janiis, who blessed the begin- ■ 
niiiu itself. Jupiter tvas further regarded as the 
guardian of law, and as the protector of justice and 
virtue. He niaintained the sanctity of an oath, 
and nresidi'd over all transactions which were based 
upon faithfulness and justice. Hence .Fides- lyas 
his companion on the Capitol, along with Victoria ; 
and hence a traitor to his countrt', and persons 
guilty of perjur}'-, were thrown dovm from the Tar- 
peian rock, — -As Jupiter was the lord of heaven, 
and consequently the prince of light, the white 
colour was sacred tO' him, white animals were sa- 
crificed to him, his chariot was believed, to be drattm 
by 4 white horses, his priests ■ .wore white caps, 
and tlic consuls were attired in white wlien they 
otibred sacrillces in the Capitol the day they en- 
tered on their office. The ivorship of Jupiter at' 
Rome was under the special care of the Flanmi 
ivho was the highest in rank of all the 
llamens. (Diet of Ad, art Flmnen.) The Ro- 
mans, in their representations of the god, adopted 
the type of the Greek Zeus, 

Jura or JttrassTis Hons (Jura), a range of 
mountains, w’hich run N. of the lake Lemanus as 
far as Augusta Bauracorum near Basle), 

on the Rhine, forming the boundary between the 
Sequani and Helvetii. 

Jnstiniana. 1. Prima, a town in Illyria, near 
Tauresium, was the birtliplace of Justinian, and 
was biiiit by that emperor ; it became the resi- 
dence of the archbishop of Illyria, and, in the 
middle ages, of the Servian kings. —« 2. Sectmda, ' 
also a towm in Illyria, previously called Ulpiana, 
was enhirged and embellished by Justinian. 

Jastinianxis, surnamed the Great, emperor of 
Constantinople, a. d, 52? — 565. He was born near 
Tauresium in Illyria, a. d.- 483 ; was adopted by 
his uncle, the emperor Justin us, in 520 ; suc- 
ceeded his uncle in 327 ; married the beautiful 
but licentious actress, Theodora, who exercised 
great indiience over him ; and died in 565, 
leaving the crown to his nephew, Justin II. He 
was, during the greater part of his reign, a firm 
supporter of orthodoxy, and thus has received from 
ecclesiastical writers the title of Great ; but towards 
the end of his life, he became a heretic, being one 
of the adherents of Nestorianism. His foreign 
wars were glorious, but all his victories were won 
by liis generals. The empire of the Vandals in 
Africa was overthrown by Eelisarius, and their 
king Oeiinier led a prisoner to Constantinople ; 
and the kingdom of the Ostrogoths in Italy was 
likewise destroyed, by the successive victories of 
Belisarius and Narses. [Belisakius ; Narses,] 
Justinian adorned Constantinople wdth many public 
buildings of great magnificence j but the cost of 
their erection, as well as the expenses of his foreign 
wars, obliged him to impose many new taxes, 
which were constantly increased by the natural 
covetousness and rapacity of the emperor. — The 
great work of Justinian is his legislation. He re- 
solved to establish a perfect system of written le- 
gislation for all his dominions ; and, for this end, 
to make 2 great collections, one of the imperial 
constitutions, the other of all that was valuable in 
the works of jurists. His first work was the 
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.collection of the imperial constitutions. This be 
commenced in 5*28, in the 2nd year of his reign. 
The task was entrusted to a commission of 10, 
who completed their labours in the following 
year (528) ; and their collection was declared to 
be law' under the title of Judhiianeus Codej.\ — In 
530 Tribonian, who had been one cf the commis- 
sion of 10 emplo 3 ''ed in drawing up the Code, was 
authorised by the emperor to select fellow -luboiirera 
to assist him in the otlier division of the under- 
taking. Tribonian selected IG coadjutors ; and 
this commission proceeded at once to lay under 
contribution the works of those jurists who had re- 
ceived from former emperors auctoritatem con- 
scribendarum interpretandique legum.^' The}?' were 
ordered to divide their materials into 50 Books, and 
^ to subdivide each Book into Titles (Tiinli). No- 
thing that was valuable was to be excluded, nothing 
that wms obsolete was to be admitted, and neither 
repetition nor inconsistency vvas to be ailo'ived. 
This work was to bear the name Digesta or Pam- 
deciae. The work was completed, in accordance 
^ ■with the instructions that had been given, in the 
short space of 3 years ; and on the 30th of Dec. 
533, it received from the imperial sanction the au- 
thority of law. It comprehends upwards of 9001) 
extracts, in the selection of which the compilers 
made use of nearly 2000 different books, containing 
more than 3,000,000 lines. — The Code and the Di- 
gest contained a complete body of law ; but as they 
were not adapted to elementary instruction, a com- 
mission w'as appointed, consisting of Tribonian, 
Theophiliis, and Dorotheus, to compose an institu- 
tional work, which should contain the elements of 
the law (legum incunabula), and should not be en- 
cumbered with useless matter. Accordingly they 
produced a treatise under the title of Insiitaiiones, 
which was based on elementary -works of a similar 
character, but chiefly on the Iiistitutiones of Gains. 
[Oaius.] The Institutiones consisted of 4 books, 
and were published with the imperial sanction, at 
the same time as the Digest. — After the publi- 
cation of the Digest and the Institutiones, 50 de- 
cisiones and some new constitutiones also were 
promulgated h}' the emperor. This rendered a 
revision of the Code necessary ; and accordingly a 
new Code was promulgated at Constantinople, on 
the 1 Cth of November, 334, and the use of the de- 
cisiones, of the new constitutiones, and of the first 
edition of the Code, w'as forbidden. The 2nd 
edition (Codex Bepetitae Praeketionis) is the Code 
that Ave now possess, in 12 books, each of which 
is divided into titles. — Justinian su]>seqiiently 
published various new constitutiones, to which he 
gave the name of Novellae Constitutiones. These 
Constitutiones form a kind of supplement to the 
Code, and were published at various times from 
535 to 565, but most of them appeared between 
535 and 539. It does not seem, however, that 
any official compilation of these Novdlae appeared 
in the lifetime of Justinian. — The 4 legislative 
works of Justinian, the InstUuiiones, Dtgesfa or 
Pandeetae, Codex, and Novellae, are included under 
the general name of Conpus Juris Civilis, and form 
the Roman law, as received in Europe. — The best 
editions of the Corpus for general use are by Gotho- 
firedus and Van Leeuwen, AmsL 1663, 2 vols. fob ; 
by Oebauer and Spangenberg, Getting. 1776 — 
1*797, 2 vols, 4to, ; and by Beck, Lips. 1836, 
2 vols* 4>lo. 

Jiistlans. 1# The historian, of imcertain date, 
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but wlio did not live later than the 4tli or Sth 
century of our aera, is the author of an extant 
work "entitled Bistorianmi Pkilippicarunt Lihri 
JKLIi\ This work is taken from the Bistorim 
Philippicae of Trogus Pompeius, who lived in the 
time of Augustus. The title Pliilippdcae was ghen 
to it, because its main object was to give the his- 
tory of the Macedonian monarchy, with all its 
hranclies ; but in the execution of this design, 
Trogus permitted himself to indulge in so many 
excursions, that the work formed a kind of uni- 
versal history from the rise of the Assyrian mo- 
narchy to the conquest of the East by Eome. The 
original work of Trogus, which was one of great 
value, is lost. The work of Justin is not so much 
an abridgment of that of Trogus, as a selection of 
such parts as seemed to him most worthy of being 
generally known. Edited by Graevius, Lug. Bat. 
1()83 ; by Gronovius, Lug. Bat. 1719 and 1760 ; 
and by Frotscher, Lips. 1827, Bvols. — 2. Sur- 
named the Martyr, one of the earliest of the 
Christian writers, was horn about a. n. 103, at 
Flavia Keapolis, the Shechem of the Old Testa- 
ment, a city in Samaria. He was brought up as a 
heathen, and in his youth studied the Greek 
philosophy with zeal and ardour. He was after- 
wards converted to Christianity. He retained as 
a Christian tiie garb of a pliilosopher, hut devoted 
himself to the propagation, hj' writing and other- 
wise, of the faith which he had embraced. He 
was put to deatli at Rome in the persecution under 
M. Antoninus, about 165- Justin wrote a large 
number of works in Greek, several of which have 
eome down to us. Of these the most important 
are : — An Apolofjy for ihe Christians, addressed 
to Antoninus Pius, about 139 ; 2. A Second Jpo- 
hyy for ihe Christians, addressed to the emperors 
M. Aurelius and L. Veins ; 3. A Dialogue tciih 
'Pryphon iJte Jew, in which Justin defends Chris: 
tianity against the objections of Tryphpn, The 
best edition of the collected works of Justin is by 
Octo, Jena, 1842 — 1844, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Justus, a Jewish historian of Tiberias in Gali- 
laea, was a contemporary of the historian Josephus, 
who was very hostile to him. 

Jutuma, the nymph of a fountain in Latium, 
famous for its healing qualities. Its water -was 
used in nearly all sacrifices; a chapel was dedi- 
cated to its nymph at Rome in the Campus 
Martius by Lutatius Catulus ; and sacrifices were 
offered to her on the lUh,<tf January. A pond in 
the forum, between the temples of Castor and 
Vesta, was called Lacus Juturnae, whence we 
must infer tiiat the name of the nymph Juturna is ^ 
not connected with Jugis, but probably with 
She is said to have been beloved by Jupiter, who 
rewarded her witli immortality and the rule over 
the waters. Some writers call her the wife of 
Janus and mother of Fontus, but in the Aeneid 
she appears as the affectionate sister of Tiumus, 

Juvavum or Juvavoa (Salzburg), a town in 
Noiiciim, on the river Jovavus or Isonta 
was a Roman colony founded by Hadrian, and 
the residence of the Boman governor of the pro- 
vince. It was destroyed by the Heruli in the 5th 
century, hut was afterwards rebuilt. 

Juvenalis, Becimus Junius, the great Roman 
satirist, but of whose life we have few authentic 
particiihirs. His ancient biographers relate that 
he was either the son or the ‘'‘'alumnus” of a rich 
jEreedman ; that he occupied himself, until he had 
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nearly reached the term of middle life, in declaim- 
ing ; that, having subsequently composed some 
clever lines upon Paris the pantomime, lie. was iu- 
duced to cultivate assiduously satirical composition ; 
and that in consequence of his attacks upon Paris 
becoming known to the court, the poet, although 
now an old man of 80, was appointed to the 
command of a body of troops, in a remote district 
of Egypt, where he died shortly afterwards. It 
is supposed by some that the Paris, who was at- 
tacked by Juvenal, was the contemporary of Do- 
mitian, and that the poet was accordingly banished 
by this emperor. But this opinion is clearly un- 
tenable. 1. We know that Paris was killed iu 
A. D. 83, upon suspicion of an intrigue with the 
empress Domitia. 2. The 4th satire, as appears 
from the concluding lines, was written after the 
death of Domitian, that is, not earlier than .96. 
3. The 1st satire, as we learn from the 49th line, 
was written after the condemnation of Marius 
Prisciis, that is, not earlier than 100. These po- 
sitions admit of no doubt ; .and hence it is esta- 
blished that Juvenal was alive at least 17 years 
after the death of Paris, and that some of his 
satires were composed after the death of Domitian. 
— The only fiicts with regard to Juvenal upon 
which we can implicitly rely are, that he flourished 
towards the close of the first century, that Aqui- 
niim, if not the place of his nativity, was at least 
his chosen residence (Sat. iii, 319), and that he is 
in all probability the friend whom Martial ad- 
dresses in 3 epigrams. There is, perhaps, another 
circumstance which we may admit. We are told 
that he declaimed for many years of his life ; and 
every page in his writings bears evidence to the 
accuracy of this assertion. Each piece is a finished 
rhetorical essay, energetic, glowing, and sonorous. 
He denounces vice in the most indignant terms ; 
hut the obvious tone of exaggeration which per- 
vades ail his invectives leaves us in doubt how far 
this sustained passion is real, and how far assumed 
for show. The extant works of Juvenal consist of 
16 satires, the last being a fragment of very 
doubtful authenticity, all composed in heroic hexa- 
meters. Edited by Ruperti, Lips. 1819 ; and by 
Heinrich, Bonn, 1839. 

Juventas. [Hebe.] 

Juventius. 1. Celsus. [Celsus.] — 2. Late- 
rensis. [Laterensis,]— 3. Tbalna. [Thalna.] 


L. 

Labda (Ad€8a), daughter of the Bacdiiad Am- 
phion, and mother of Cy])selus, by Eetion. [Cyp- 

SELUS.] ■ 

Labdacidae. [Labdacus.] 

Labdacus (AdedaKos), son of the Theban king, 
Polydorus, by Nycteis, daugliter of Nycteus. Lab- 
dacus lost his father at an earh’- age, and was 
placed under the guardianship of Kycteiis, and 
afterwards under that of Lycus, a brother of Nyc- 
teus. When Labdacus had* grown up to manhood, 
Lj^cus surrendered the government to him ; and 
on the death of Labdacus, which occurred soon 
after, Lycus undertook the guardianship of his son 
Laius, the father of Oedipus, — The name Zalda- 
ctdae is frequently given to the descendants of 
Labdacus, — Oedipus, Polynxees, Eteocles and 
Antigone. 
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laMainm. ISfracusae.] 

Babeates, a warlike people in Dalmatia, whose 
chief town was Scodra, and in whose territory; was 
the Labeatis Baltis (Lake of Scutari)y through 
which the river Barbana {Bogaua) runs. 

Labeo, Antistxus. 1. A Boman jurist, wms one 
of the murderers of Julius Caesar, and put an end 
to liis life after the battle of Philippi, B. c. 42. — 
2. Bon of the preceding, and a still more eminent 
Jurist. He adopted the republican opinions of his 
father, and was in consequence disliked by Au- 
gustus. It is probable that the Laheone insaiiior 
of Horace (.S’lt i 3. 80) was a stroke levelled 
against the jurist, in order to |}lease the emperor. 
Labeo wrote a large number of works, which are 
cited in the Digest. He was the founder of one of 
the 2 great legal schools, spoken of under Cafito. 

Labeo, "Pabius, quaestor urbanus b. c. 186; 
praetor 188, when he commanded the fleet in the 
war against Antiochus ; and consul 183. 

Laberms, Decimus, a Roinan eques, and a 
distinguished writer of mimes, was born about 
n. c, 107, and died in 43 at PuteoH, in Campania. 
At Caesar's triuniphal games in October, 45, P. 
Syrus, a professional miimis, seems to have chal- 
lenged all his craft to a trial of wit in extempora- 
neous farce, and Caesar offered Laberius 500,000 
sesterces to appear on the stage. Laberius was 60 
years old, and the profession of a mimus -was infa- 
mous, but the wish of the dictator was equivalent 
to a command, and he reluctantly complied. He 
had however revenge in his power, and took 
it. His prologue awakened compassion, and per- 
liaps indignation : and during the performance he 
adroitly availed himself of his various characters 
to point his wit at Caesar. In the person of a 
beaten Syrian slave he cried out, Marry ! ; 
Quirites, but we lose our freedom,”” and all ejes 
•were turned upon the dictator ; and in another 
mime he uttered tlie pregnant maxim ‘‘ Needs 
must he fear, who makes all else adread.’* Caesar, 
impanially or vindictively, awarded the prize to 
Syrus. The prologue of Laberius has been pre- 
served by Maerobius (Sat. ii. 7) ; and if this may 
be taken as a specimen of his style, he would rank 
above Terence, and second only to Piautus, in 
draniatic vigour. Laberius evidently made great i 
impression on his contemporaries, although he is ' 
depreciated by Horace (Saf. i. 10. 6). 

Labieum, "LaMci, Lavicum, Lavici (Labicii- 
nus : Colo?ma)^ an ancient town in Latium on one 
of the hills of the Alban mountain, 15 miles S.E. 
of Borne, W. of Praeiieste, and N.E. of Tusculum. 
It was an ally of the Aequi ; it was taken and was 
colonised by the Romans, b. c. 418, 

Labiemxs. 1. T., tribune of the plebs b. a 6 By 
the year of Cicero's consulship. Under pretence 
of avenging his uncle's death, who had joined Sa- 
turninus (100), and had perished along with the 
other conspirators, he accused Rabirius of perduellio 
or high treason. Rabirius was defended by Cicero. 
[B,abirius] In his tribuneship Labienus was 
entirely devoted to Caesar's interests. Accordingly 
when Caesar went into Transalpine Gaul in 58, he 
took Labienus with him as his legatus. Labienus , 
continued witli Caesar during the greater part of 
his campaigns in Gaul, and was the ablest officer 
he had. On the breaking out of the civil war in 
49, he deserted Caesar and joined Pompey, His 
defection caused the greatest joy among the Pom- 
peian party ; but he disappointed the expectations 
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of Ms new Mendsy and 'never performed. any thing 
of importance. He fought against his old com- 
mander at the battle of Pharsalia in Greece, 48, at 
the battle of Thapsus in Africa, 46, and at the 
battle of Munda in Spain, 45. He was slain in 
the last of these battles. — 2. Q,,, son of the pre- 
ceding, joined the party of Bratus and Cassius 
after the murder of Caesar, and was sent by them 
into Parthia to seek aid from Orodes, the Farthiaii 
king. Before he could obtain any definite answer 
from Orodes, the news came of the battle of Phi- 
lippi, 42. Two 3 ' ears afterwards he persuaded 
Orodes to entrust him with the command of a 
Parthian army- ; and Pacorus, the son of Orodes, was 
associated with him in the command. In 40 
they crossed the Euphrates and met with great 
success. They defeated Decidius Saxa, the lieu- 
tenant of Antonj^ obtained possession of the two 
i great towns of Antioch and Apamea, and pene- 
trated into Asia Minor. But in the following 
xrear, 39, P. Ventidius, the most able of Antony's 
legates, defeated the Parthians. Labienus fled ia 
disguise into Cilicia, where he was apprehended, 
and put to death. — 3. T,, a celebrated orator and 
historian in the reign of Augustus, either son or 
grandson of No. 1. He retained all the republican 
feelings of his family, and never became reconciled 
to the imperial government, but took every oppor- 
tunity' to attack Augustus and his friends. His 
enemies obtained a decree of the senate that all 
i his writings should be burnt; whereupon lie shut 
himself up in the tomb of his ancestors, and thus 
perished, about A. I). 12. 

Labranda (rca Ad^pauBa ; Aa^paySevSy Aa^pay- 
BijvSsy Labrand^nus), a town in Caria, 68 stadia 
N. of Mylasa, celebrated for its temple of Zeus 
Stratios or Labrandenus, on a hill near the city. 
Mr. Fell owes considers some ruins atJakli to be 
those of the temple ; but this is doubtful. 

Labro, a sea-port in Etruria, mentioned by 
Cicero along ■with Pisae, and supposed by some to 
be the Liburnum, mentioned by Zosimus, and the 
modem Livorno or Leghorn. Others however 
maintain that the ancient Portus Pisanus corre- 
sponds to Leghorn. 

Labus or Labutas (Adgos or Aa^ovras ; Sohad 
Koliy part of the Elburz)^ a mountain of Parthia, 
between the Coronus and the Sariphi Montes. 

Labynetus (AaSovgros), a name common to 
several of the Babylonian monarchs, seems to have 
been a title rather than a proper name. The 
Labynetus, mentioned by Herodotus (i. 74) as 
mediating a peace between Cyaxares and Alyattes, 

' is the same with Nebuchadnezzar. ’'The l^aby- 
iietus who is mentioned bj- Herodotus (i. 77) as 
a contemporary of Cyrus and Croesus, is the same 
with the Belshazzar of the prophet Daniel. By- 
other writers lie is called Nabonadiiis or Nahonidus. 
He was the last king of Babylon. [Cyrus.] 

XabyriiLthus. [ifee ZHd, of Antig. s. v.] 

Lacedaemon (AaKsdalptcay), son of Zeus and 
Taygete, was married to Sparta, the daughter of 
Eurotas, by whom he became the father of Am 3 ’'clas, 
Eurydice, and Asine. He was king of the country 
which he called after his own name, Lacedaemon, 
while he called the capital Sparta after the name of 
his wife. [Sparta.] 

Lacedaemonius (AcucedcciiJLdvios)^ son of Cimon, 
so named in honour of the Lacedaemonians. 

Lac^das (Acof^Sar), or Leocedes (Herod, vi. 
127), kipg of Argos, and father of Melas. 
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Lacetani, a people in Hispania Tarraconensis at 
tlie fuoc of the Pyrenees. , , , a 

laolwxes (Mx^pvs)- 1- An Athenian 
^o-rue. made himselt tyrant of Athens, B. c. 206, 
tvhen Vue citv vraa besieged by Demetons. -When 
Athens was on the point of fidlmg into 
of Demetrius. Lachares made his escape topebes. 

— . 2. An eminent Athenian rhetorician, who liou- 
rished in the 5th centurr of our era. . 

Laches (A£Jx*>?s)s an Athenian commander in 
the Peloponnesian war, is first mentioned m s. c. 

4*27 I-Ie fell at the battle of Mantmea, 41d. in 
the dhilomie of Plato which bears his name, he is 
represented as not over-acute in argument, and 
ivith temper on a par with his acuteness. 

Lachesis, one of the Fat-'S. [AIoerae.J 
Lacia or Laciadae (AaKia^ AaKiaoui : Aa/ciao^s, 
Aaictedy). a demus in Attica, belonging to the tribe 
Oeneis, W. of, and near to Athens. 

lacimnm (Aamy ^»cpoi/),aprommitoiy on the 
E. coast of Briittium, a feiv miles ri. ot Croton, and 
forming the \Y. br^undary of the iarentine gulf. 

It possessed a celebrated temple of Juno, who w;as 
worshipped here uinder the surname ot Lacmia. 
The remains of this temple are still extant, and 
have <>' 1 X 611 the modern name to the ppmontory , 
Cupo Coloiine or Capo di Nao (uaos), ^ Han- 
ni4i dedicated in this temple a bilingual inscrip- 
tion (in Punic and Greek), wbeh recorded the 
history of his campaigns, and of which Poljbius 
made use in writing his history. ^ 

Lacippo (Aiecippe), a town in Hispania Baetica 
not far from the sea, and W, of Malaca. 

Laemon or I^cmiis (Adfc.uwv, AaKpos), the N. 
part of Alt. Pindus, in wliich the river Aous takes 

its origin. » , -r 

Lacobnga. 1. (Lokra\ a town of the \ accaei 
in the N. of Hispania Tarraconensis on the road 
from Astnrica to Tarraco. — 2. (Lagoa), a town on 
the S.W. of Lusitania, Fi. of the Prom. Sacrum.^ 
Laooniea sometimes called Laconia 

by the Romans, a country of Peloponnesus, was 

bounded on the N. by Argolis and Arcadia, on the 

W hr Messenia, and on the E. and S. by the sea. 
Laconica was a long valley, running southwards to 
the sea, and was inclosed on 3 sides by mountains. 
On the N. it was separated hy Mt. Pamon from 
Argolis, and by Mt Sciritia from Arcadia. It urns 
bounded by Mt. Taygetus on the W. and by Mt. 
Pamon on the E., which are *3 masses of mountains 
extending from Arcadia to the S. extremities of 
the Peloponnesus, Mt. Taygetus terminating at 
the Prom. Taenarum, and Mt. Parnon, continued 
under the names of Thornax and Zarex, termi- 
nating at the Prom, Malea. The river Eurotas 
frows through the valley lying between these 
mountain masses, and falls into the Laconian gun. 
In the upper part of its course the valley is narrow, 
and near Sparta the mountains approach so close to 
each other as to leave little more than room lor the 
channel of the river. It is for this reason that we 
find the vale of Sparta called the Mlow Lace- 
daemon. Below Sparta the moimtains recede, and 
the valley opens out into a plain of considerable 
extent. *Th*e .soil of this plain is poor, but^ on the 
slopes of the mountains there is land of considerable 
fertility. There were valuable marble qtiarries near 
Taenams, Off the coast shell-fish were caught, 
which produced a purple dye inferior only to ^the 
Tyrian. Laconica is well described by Euripides 
as difficult of access to an enemy. On the N. the 
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country could only be invaded by the vaBeys of the 

Eurotas and the Oenus r the of Taygetus 

fom-ied an almost insuperable barrier on the M . ; 
and the want of good harbours on the E. coast 
protected it from invasion by sea on that side. 
Sparta was the only town of importance in the 
country [SPAET. 4 ] .-The most ancient inhabitants 
of the country are said to have been CyniiiLras 

and Leleges. They were expelled or conepere^^ 

the Achaeans, who were the inhabitant^ of the 
country in the heroic age. The Dorians afterwards 
invaded Peloponnesus and became the rulmg race 
in Laconica. Some of the old Achaean inliabitarits 
were reduced to slavery ; but a great number of 
them became subjects of the Dorians under the name 
of Perioeei (Ilepiomoi). The general name forAlie 
inhabitants is Lacones (Aa^wves) or lacedaemonii 
(Aamnaipdvioi) ; but the Ferioeei are frequently 
klled Lacedaemonii, to distinguish them from the 

^^LaSAicus Sinus (KiJATTos 
the S. of Peloponnesus, into which the Eurotas 
falls, beginning W. at the Prom. Taenarum and E. 
at the Prom. Slalea. , . . „ i y 

Lactantms, a celebrated Cbristian Father, but 
his exact name, the place of his nativity, and the 

date of his birth, are uncertain. In modem works 
we find him denominated Lucius Coehus L irmianus 
Ladantius ; but tbe 2 former appellatioiis, m tne 
2nd of which Caecilm is often substituted for 
Coelitis, are omitted in many MSS., while the .i. 
latter are frequently presented in an inverted order. 
Since he is spoken of as fiir advanced in life abnut 
A.n. 315, he must have been born not Iater_thau 
the middle of the 3rd centurj> probably in Italy, 
possibly at Firmiim, on the Adriatic, and certamlv 
studied in Africa, where he became the pupil ot 
Arnohiiis, who taught rhetoric at Sicca. FIis lame 
became so widely extended, that about 301 he 
was invited by Diocletian to settle^at Nicomedia, 
and there to practise his art. At this period he ap- 
pears to have become a Christian. Pie was summoned 
to Gaul, about 312— 31B, when now an old man, 
to superintend the education of Crispus, son ot Con- 
stantine, and he probabl.y died at Treves some 10 
or 12 vears afterwards (325 — 330.)^ The extant 
•works'^of Lactantms are; — 1. Divmarum Indtiu- 
iionimi Lihri VIL, a sort of introduction to Chnst- 
ianitv, intended to supersede the less pertect 
treatises of Minucius Felix, Tertullian, and Cypnau. 
Each of the 7 hooks bears a separate title : /E) ^ 
Falsa Religione. (2.) De Orighie Erroris. (^*1 
De Falsa Sapimtia. (4.) De Vera SapknUa d 
Religione. (B,) I)e Justiiia. (G:)DeVeroCul^. 
a.) Re Vita Beata. — % An Eptloma of the In- 
stitutions. — 3. De Ira Dei. — 4. De Opificio Dei 
s. De Formatione Hoviinis. ■— 5. De Alortibus Per- 
secutorum.— ^. Various Poems, niost^ of winch 
were probably not written by Lactantius. — ihe 
stjde of Lactantius, formed upon the model of the 
great orator of Rome, has gained for him the ap- 
pellation of the Christian Cicero, and not unde- 
servedly. The best edition of Lactantms is by Lc 
Bruii and Leiiglet dii Fresnoy, Paris, 1748. 

Lactarius Mens or Lactis Mens, a mountain 
in Campania, belonging to the Apennines, 4 mik^ 
E. of Stahiae, so called because the cows -which 
grazed upon it produced excellent milk. Here 
Narses gained a victory over the Goths, A-». 553. 

Lacydes (.VafcoSTjs), a native of Gyrene, suc- 
ceeded Ai’cesilaus as president of the Academy at 
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Athens. The place where his instroctions. were 
delivered v.-as a garden, named i\iQ Lac^deum {ha- 
KvBeiov)^ provided for the purpose by his friend 
Attains Phiiometor, king of Pergamus. This al- 
teration in the locality of the school seems at least 
to have contributed to the rise of the name of the 
Acadeim/. He died about ‘215, from the 
effocts, it is said, of excessive drinking. ^ 

Lade (Addrf), an island off the W. coast of 
Carie, opposite to Miletus and to the hay into 
which the- Maeander falls. 

Ladon (AdSojj/), the dragon who guarded the ^ 
apples of the Hesperides, was the offspring of ; 
Typhon and Echidna, or of Gc, or of Fhorcys 
and Ceto. He was slain by Hercules ; and the , 
representation of the battle was placed by Zeus j 
among the stars. ^ ^ | 

Ladon. ('AaSwv). 1. A river in Arcadia, which i 
rose near Ciitor, and fell into the Alpheus between 
lieraea and Phrixa. In mytholop' Ladon is the 
husband of SUmiphalis, and" the father of Daphne 
and Metope. 2. A small river in Elis, which 
rose on the frontiers of Achaia and fell into the 
PenSus. 

Laeetani, a people on the E. coast of Hispania 
Tarraconensis, near the mouth of the river Rubri- ^ 
catiis (IJobtrgat), probably the same as the Lale- ■ 
tani, whose' country, Laletania produced good 
■wine, and whose chief town was Barcino. 

Laelaps (AaiAa^j/), i. e. the stonn wind, per- 
sonified in the legend of the dog of Procris which 
bore this name. Procris had received this swift 
animal from Artemis, and gave it to her husband 
Cephaliis. When the Teumessian fox was sent 
to punish the Thebans, Cephalus sent the dog 
Laelaps against the fox. The dog overtook the 
fox, but Zeus changed both animals into a stone, 
which was shown in the neighbourhood of Thebes* 

LaeKanus, one of the 30 tyrants, emperor in 
Gaul after the death of Postumus, a,, d. SSf, 
was slain, after a few months, by his own soldiers, 
who proclaimed Victorinus in his stead. 

Laelius. 1. G., "was from early manhood the 
friend and companion of Scipio Africanus tlie 
elder, and fought under him in almost all his cam- 
paigns. He was consul B. c. 190, and obtained 
the province of Cisalpine Gaul. ■— 2. C., surnamed 
Sapiens, son of the preceding. His intimacy with 
Scipio Africanus the younger was as remarkable 
as his father's friendship with the elder, and it ob- ■ 
tained an imperishable monument in Cicero’s trea- 
tise Laellns sive da Amidtia. He was born about 
180, was tribune of the plebs 151 ; praetor 145 ; and 
consul 140. Though not devoid of military talents, 
as his campaign against the Lusitanian Viriathus 
proved, he was more of a statesman than a soldier, 
and more of a philosopher than a sfeitesman. From 
Diogenes of Babylon, and afterwards from Panae- 
tias, he imbibed the doctrines of the stoic school ; 
his father’s friend Polybius was his friend also ; 
the wit and idiom of Terence were pointed and 
polislied by his and Seipio’s conversation ; and the 
satirist Lucilius -was his familiar companion. The 
political opinions of Laelius were different at dif- 
ferent periods of his life. He endeavoured, pro- 
bably during his tribunate, to procure a re-division 
of the public land, but he desisted from the 
attempt, and for his forbearance received the appel- 
lation of the Wise or the Prudent He afterwards 
became sl strenuous supporter of the aristocratical 
party. Several of his orations were extant in the 
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time of Cicero, but were characterised more by 
smoothness (lenitas') than by power, — Laelius is 
the principal interlocutor in Cicero’s diaIogueZ><? 
Amieilia, and is one of the speakers in the De Se- 
tmetute, and in the Be liepulliGa. His two daughters 
were married, the one to Q. Mucins Scaevola, the 
augur, the other to C. Faiinius Strabo. The opinion 
of his worth seems to have been uDiversah and it 
is one of Seneca’s injunctions to his friend Lucilius 
“ to live like Laelius.” 

Laenas, PopBins, plebeians. The family was 
unfavourably distinguished, even among the Ro- 
mans, for their sternness, cruelty, and haughtiness 
of character, 1. M., 4 times consul b. c. 359, 356, 
350, 348. In his 3rd consulship (350) he won a 
hard-fought battle against the Gauls, for which 
he celebrated a triumph — the first ever obtained by 
a plebeian. —2. H,, praetor 176, consul 172, and 
censor 159. In his consulship he defeated the 
Ligmdaii mountaineers ; and "when the remainder 
of the tribe surrendered to him, he sold them all 
as slaves. -—3. C., brother of No. 2, was consul 
172. He was afterwards sent as ambassador to 
Antiochus, king of Syria, whom the senate wished 
to abstain from hostilities against Egj'pt. Antio- 
chus w'as just inarching upon Alexandria, when Po- 
piiius gave him the letter of the senate, which the 
king read and promised to take into consideration 
with his friends. Popilius straightway described 
with his cane a circle in the sand round the king, 
and ordered him not to stir out of it before he had 
given a decisive answer. This boldness so fright- 
ened Antiochus, that he at once yielded to the 
demand of Rome.— 4, P., consul 132, the j'^car 
after the murder of Tib. Gracchus. He was 
charged by the victorious aristocratical party with 
the prosecution of the accomplices of Gracchus; 
and in this odious task he showed all the hard- 
heartedness of Ms family. He subsequently with- 
drew himself, by voluntary exile, from the ven- 
geance of C. Gracchus, and did not return to Rome 
till after his death. 

Laertes {AaiprTjs), king of Ithaca, was son of 
Acrisius and Chalcomedusa, and husband of Anti- 
clea, by whom he became the father of Ulysses and 
Ctimeiie. Some writers call Ulysses the son of 
Sisyphus. [A^^ticlea.] Laertes took part in the 
Calydonian hunt, and in the expedition of the 
Argonauts. He was still alive when Ulysses re- 
tiu'iied to Ithaca after the fall of Troy. 

Laertius, Diogenes. [Diogenes.] 

Laestrygones (Aaic'rpvj6v^s)y a savage race of 
cannibals, whom Ulysses encountered in his wan- 
derings. They were governed by Antiphates 
and Lam us. They belong however to mythology 
rather than to history. The modern interpreters 
of Homer place them on tlie N. W. coast of Sicily. 
The Greeks themselves placed them on the E. coast 
of the island in the plains of Leontini, which are 
therefore called Laestt'ygonii Campi. The Romans 
however, and more especially the Roman poets, 
■w'ho regarded the prom. Circeium as the Homeric 
island of Circe, transplanted the Laestrygones to 
the S. coast of Latium in the neighbourhood of 
Formiae, which they supposed to have been built 
by Lamus, the king of this people. Hence Horace 
{Carm* iii. 16. 34) speaks of L<mtryg(mia Bacchus 
in^ ampkora^ that is, Formian wine; and Ovid (Met 
xiv. 233) calls Foiuniae, Laestrygonis JAimi Urhs, 

LaeTi or Levi, a Ligurian people in Oallia 
Trahspadana on the river Ticiniis, who, in con- 
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jmctioD with theMatici, huilt the town of Ticinum 

iMtLns, Valerius. 1. P., consri b. c- 280, had 
thu condnct of the war against Pyrrhus. The king 
wrote to Laevinas, offering to 
Home and Tarontum ; hut Laennns bluntly tode 
him mind his own business, and begone to Epma 
An Epirot spy having been taken m the Eonian 
lines, Uevinus showed him the 
arms, and bade him tell his master, _ if he was 

curious about the vvn “m 

and see them himselfl In the battle ^which fol- 
lowed, Lacvinus was defeated by Pyrrta on the 
banks of the Siris.-2. M., praetor 21. 
over to Greece and earned on war against Phihp. 

He continued in the command in Greece till ^li, 
when he was elected consul in his absence In 
his consulship (210) he carried on the war m 
Sicilv, and took Agrigentum. He continued^ 
proconsul iu Sicily for several jws, and in -,0b 
made a descent upon the coast of Atric . , 

■200, and his sons Publius and 
his memory with funeral games and gladiatorml 
combats, exhibited during -1 'V",® 

forum.— 3. C., son of Ko. ^ „nnsiil 180 

side brother of M. Fulvius biobdior, consul 189. 
Laevinns was himself consul ni li6, and earned 
on war against the Lignrians, 

Lagos, a city in great Phrygia. 

Lalus (Adyos), a Macedonian of obscure hirth, 
-ivris the father, or reputed fatheis of Ptolemy, the 
jhunder of the Egyptian monarchy. He married 
\rsinoe, a concubine of Philip ot Macedon, \vho 
was said to have been pregnant at the time of their 
marriage, on which account the Macedonians ge- 
nemlly looked upon Ptolemy as the son of Philip. 

La4 (Ao^s), the name of 2 celebrated Grecian 
lletaerae, or courtezans. — 1. The elder, a mative 
probably of Corinth, lived in the time of the 
Peloponnesian war, and was celebrated as the 
most beautiful woman of her age. .She ™ no- 
torious also for her avarice and caprice. — ^, ine 

Tounger, was the daughter of Timandra, and Avas 

probably horn at Hyccai-a m Sicily. Accortog 
to some accounts she was brought to Corinth when 
7 years old, having been taken prisoner in the 
Atheiiian expedition to Sicily, and bought by a 
Corinthian. This story, however, involves mme- 
rnus difficulties, and seems to have arisen fi-pin a 
confusion between this Lais and the elder one ot 
the same name. She was a contemporary 
rival of Phryne. She became enamoured of a 
Thessalian named Hippolochus, or Hippostratus, 
and accompanied him to T hessaly. Here, it is 
said, some Thessalian women, jealous of ^her 
beauty, enticed her into a temple of Aphrodite, 
and there stoned her to death. ^ 

Laius (Ad'ios), son of Labdacus, lost Ins father 
at an early age, and was brought up by^ Lycus. 

! Labdacus.] When Lycus Tvas slam by Am- 
nhioii and 2ethus, Laius took refuge with Peiops 
iji Peloponnesus. After the death ot Amphion and 
Zethus, Laius returned to Thebes, and ascended 
the throne of his father. He married Jocasta, and 
became by her the father of Oedipus, by whom he 
was slain. For details sec Obdipus. 

Lalage, a common name of courtezans, from the 
Greek XaXayr;, prattling, used as a term of en- 
dearment, little prattler.” 

ILaeetani.] . . ■ 

Lamaebus (Aduaxos), an Athenian, son of 
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Xenophanes, was the colleague of Alcibiades and 
Nicias. in the great Sicilian expedition, b.c 415. 
He fell under the walls of Syracuse, in a sally of 
the besiesed. He appears amongst the dramatis 
personae of Aristophanes, as the brave and some- 
what blustering soldier, delighting m the war, and 
thankful, moreover, for its pay.^ Plutarch describes 
him as brave, but so poor, that on every fresh 
appointment he used to^ beg lor money from the 

government to buy clothing and shoes, 

Lametus (Larnaio)^ a river m Bruttium, mear 
Groton, which falls ii^do the Lametici^ Smus. 
Upon it Avas the town Lametim {St Eu/emia). 

XMa (Aa/xfa). 1. A female phantom. [Em- 
pusA.]— 2. A celebrated Athenian courtezan, 
Avas a favourite mistress for many years of De- 
metrius Poliorcetes. . ^ •< i . -l 

Lamia, Aelius. This family claimed a high 
antiquity, and pretended to be descended from the 
mythical hero, Lamus.-X X, a Roman eques, 
supported Cicero in the suppression of the Cati- 
liiiarian conspiracy, b. c. 63, and Avas accordingly 
banished by the influence of the consuls Gabimus 
and Piso in 58. He Was subsequently recalled 
from exile, and during the civil wars espoused 
Caesar’s party. - 2. L., son of the preceding, and 
the friend of Horace, Avas consul A, d. He Avas 
made praefectus urbi in 32, but he died m the 
following year. — 3. L., was married to Domitia 
Longina! the daughter of Corbulo ; but during the 
lifetime of Vespasian he Avas deprived ot her by 
Domitian, Avho first lived with her as his mistress, 
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and subsequently married her. Lamia Avas put 
to death by Domitian after his accession to the 

Lamia (Aagi'a : Aa^uisus, AafiidtrTjs : Zeihin or 
Zdtuni), a town in Phthiotis in Thessaly, _ situated 
on the small river Achelous, and 50 stadia inland 
from the IMaliac gulf, on AAffiich it possessed 
harbour, called Phalara. It has given its name 
to the war, Avhich was carried on by the conie- 
derate Greeks against Antipater after the death 
of Alexander, b.c. 323. The confederates under 
the comniand of Leosthenes, the Athenian, de- 
feated xlntipater, Avho took refuge in Lamia, where 
he -was besieged for some mouths. Leosthenes 
was killed during the siege ; and the confederates 
were obliged to raise it in the following year ( dv-], 
in consequence of the approach of Loonnatus. The 
confederates under the command of Antiphilus de- 
feated Leonnatus who Avas slain in the action. »,.oon 
afterwards Antipater was joined by Cratenis; and 
thus strengthened he gained a decisive victory over 
the confederates at the battle of Craiion, which put 
an end to the Lamian war. _ _ , 

Laminium (Laminitanus), a tovAm m the tar- 
petani in Hispania Tarraconensis, 95 miles S.E. of 
Toletum. 

Lampa or Lappa {Adii-rry]^ Aairirr } ; Aap.'rratos, 
AauTTeus), a toAvn in the N. of Crete, a little inland, 
S. of Hvdramum, said to have been built by Aga- 
luemnon, but to have been called after Lampus, 

Lampea Aaaveta) or Lampeus Mous, a 
part of the mountain range of Erymanthus, on the 
frontiers of Achaia and Elis. 

Lampetia (Aa/^TrerlTi), daughter of Helios by 
the nymnh Neaera. She and her sister Phne- 
tusa tended the flocks of their father in Sicily. 
In some legends she appears as one of the sisters 
of Phaethon. i 

LampoB {Ad}xvm% an Athenian, a celebratea 
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sootlisayer and interpreter of oracles. In . con- 
junction with Xenocritus, he led the colony which 
founded' Thurii in Italy,. B. c. 443. 

Lanijpoiiia, or -inm an 

.important . city ' of Mysia, in . the interior of the 
■ Troad, near tlie holders of Aeolia. 

lampra, Xamprae, or Lamptrae (AaaTrpd, 
Aauvpal^ Aafmrpm : Aapirpevs : Lamorica), a 
demns on the W. coast of Attica, near the promon- 
tory Astj^palaea, belonging to the tribe Erechtheis. 
It was divided into an upper and a lower city. 

Iiampniius, AeKiis, one of the Scnptores ins’- 
ioriae. Auffustae^ lived in the reigns of Diocletian 
and. Constantine, and wrote the lives of the em- 
perors;. — 1. Gommodiis ; % Antoninus Diadu- 
luenus ; 3. Elagabalus, and 4. Alexander „Severus. 
It is not improbable that Lampridius is the same 
as Spartianus, and that the name of the author in 
full was Aelius Lampridius Spartianus. For the 
editions of Lampridius, see Capitolinus. 

Lampsacus (AdppaKos: AapypaKwds : Lap- 
snAv, Ru.), an important city of Mysia, in Asia 
Minor, on the coast of the Hellespont, possessed a 
good harbour. It was celebrated for its wine ; 
and hence it was one of the cities assigned by 
Xerxes to Themistocles for his maintenance. It 
was the chief seat of the worship of Priapus ; and 
the birthplace of the historian Charon, the phi- 
losophers Adimantus and Metrodorus, and the 
rhetorician Anaximenes. Lampsacus was a colony 
of the Phocaeans: the name of the surrounding 
district, Berbrycia, connects its old inhabitants 
with the Thracian Bebryces. 

Lamus (Adf.ios% son of Poseidon, and king of 
the Laestrygones, w'as said to have founded For- 
miae, in Italy. [Formiae.] 

Lamus (Ad^os : Lamas)^ a river of Cilicia, the 
boundary between Cilicia Aspcra and Cilicia Cam- 
pestris ; with a town of the same name, 

Lancia (Lancienses). 1. (Sollanco ot Sollaneiay 
near Leon), a town of the Astures in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, 0 miles E. of Legio, was destroyed ' 
by the Romans. — 2. Surnamed "Oppidaua, a town 
of the Vettonos in Lusitania, not far from the 
sources of the river Miindm 

Langobardi or Longobardi, corrupted into Lom- 
bards, a German tribe of the Suevic race. They 
dwelt originally on the left bank of the Elbe, near 
the river Saale ; but they afterwards crossed the 
Elbe, and dwelt on the E. bank of the river, where 
they were for a time subject to IMarobodims in the 
reign of Tiberius. After this the\’- disappear from 
history for 4 centuries. Like most of the other 
German tribes, they migrated southwards ; and in 
the 2iid half of the 5th century we find them again 
on the N. bank of the Danube, in Upper Hungary. 
Here they defeated and almost annihilated the 
Heruli. In the middle of the Gth century they 
crossed the Danube, at the invitation of Justinian, 
and settled in Fannonia, Here they were engaged 
for 30 years in a desperate conflict with the Ge- 
pidae, which only ended with the extermination, of 
the latter people. In A. nl 5G8, Alboin, the king 
of the Lombards, under whose command they had 
defeated the Gepidae, led his nation across the 
Julian Alps, and conquered the plains of N. Italy, 
which have ever since received the name of Lom- 
bardy. Here he founded the celebrated kingdom 
of the Lombards, which existed for upwards of 2 
centuries, till its overthrow by Charlemagne, — 
Pauius Diaconus, who was a Lombard by birth, 
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derives their name of Langobardi from their long 
beards ; but modern critics reject this etymology, 
and suppose the name to have reference to their 
dwelling on the banks of the Elbe, inasmuch as 
Borde signifies in low Geiman a fertile plain on 
the bank of a river, and there is still a district in 
Magdeburg called the lange Bdrdc, Pauius Dia- 
conus also states that the Lombards came originally 
from Scandinavia, where they were called 
and that they did not receive the name of Lango- 
hardi or Long-Beards, till they settled in Germany ; 
but this statement ought prohably to be rejected, 

Lamce (AaviKp), nurse of Alexander the Great, 
and sister of Ciitus. 

LaEUViuni (Lanuviniis: Lmigna), an ancient 
city in Latiura, situated on a hill of the Alban 
iMoimt, not far from the Appia Yia, and subse- 
quently a Roman mimicipiura. It possessed an 
ancient and celebrated temple of Juno Sospita, 
Under the empire it obtained some importance as 
the birthplace of Antoninus Pius. Pai*t of the 
walls of Lanuvium and the substractions of the 
temple of Juno are still remaining. 

Ladcoon (Aao/dcoy), a Trojan, who plays a 
prominent part in the post-Homeric legends, 
was a son of Anterior or Acoetes, and a priest 
of the Thymbraean Apollo. He tried to dissuade 
his countrymen from drawing into the city 
the w'ooden horse, which the Greeks had left 
behind them when they pretended to sail away 
from Troy ; and, to show the danger from the 
horse, he Imrled a spear into its side. The Tro- 
jans, however, would not listen to his advice ; and 
as he W'as preparing to sacrifice a bull to Poseidon, 
suddenly 2 fearful serpents were seen swimming 
towards the Trojan coast from I'enedos. They 
rushed towards Laocoon, who, while all the people 
took to flight, remained with his 2 sons standing 
by the altar of the god. The serpents first coiled 
around the *2 boys, and then around the father, and 
thus all 3 perished. The seipents then hastened 
to the acropolis of Troy, and disappeared behind 
the sltield of Tritonis. The reason why Laocoon 
suffered this fearful death is differently stated. 
According to some, it was because he had run his 
lance into the side of the horse ; according to 
others, because, contrary to the will of Apollo, he 
had married and begotten children ; or, according 
to others again, because Poseidon, being hostile to 
the Trojans, wanted to show to the Trojans in the 
person of Laocoon what fate ail of them deserved. 
— The story of Laocoon ’s death was a fine subject 
for epic and lyric as ivell as tragic poetry, and was 
therefore frequently related by ancient poets, such 
as by Bacchylides, Sophocles, Euphorion, Virgil, 
and others. His death also formed the subject of 
many ancient works of art ; and a magnificent 
group, representing the father and his 2 sons en- 
twined by the 2 serpents, is still extant, and 
preserved in the Vatican, [Agesaxdek.] 

Laodamas (Aaoddjuas). 1. Son of Alcinous, 
king of the Phaeacians, and Arete. — 2. Son of 
Eteocles, and king of Thebes, in whose reign- the 
i Epigoni inarched against Thebes. In the battle 
against the Epigoni, he slew their leader Aegia- 
leus, but was himself slain by Alcmaeon. Others 
related, that after the battle was lost, Laod;rmas 
fied to the Enchelcans in IDyriciim. 

Laodibnia (AaoSdgaa), 1, Daughter of Acas- 
tus, and wife of Protesilaus, When her husband 
WJ© slain before Troy, she begged the gods to be 
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allowed to converse %vkli him for only 3 hours. 
The request was granted. Hermes ied Protesi- 
l.'iiis back to the upper w’orld, and when Protesilaus 
died a S'*cond time, Laodamia died with him. A 
latf;r tradition states, that after the second death of 
Protesilaus, Laodamia made an image of her hus- 
band, to which she payed divine honours ; but as 
her father Acastus interfered, and commanded her 
to burn the image, she herself leaped into the fire. 
»— 2. Daughter of Bellerophontes, became by Zeus 
the mother of Sarpedon, and was killed by Artemis 
wliile she was engaged in weaving. — 3. Nurse of 
Orestes, usually called Arsinoe. 

Laodice (AaoSiKu). 1. Daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, and wife of Helicaon. Some relate that 
she fell in love with Acamas, the son of Theseus,’ 
when he came with Diomedes as ambassador to 
Troy, and that she became by Acamas the mother 
of Munitus. On the death of this son, she leaped 
down, a precipice, or was swallowed up by the 
earth.— -2. Daughter of Agamemnon and Clytaem- 
nestra (Horn. 11. ix. 146}, called Eloctra by the 
tragic poets. [Elec.tra.] — 3. Mother of Se- 
leucus Nicatnr, the founder of the Syrian mo- 
narchy. —4; Wife of Antiochus 11. Theos, king 
of Syria, and mother of Seleucus Callinicus. For 
debiils, see p. 55, a. — 5. Wife of Seleucus Calli- 
nicus, and mother of Seleucus Cemunus and 
Antiochus the Great, — 6. Wife of Antiochus the 
Great, was a daughter of Mithridates IV. king of 
. Pontus, and granddaughter of No. 4.— 7. Wife 
of Achaeus, the cousin and adversary of Antiochus 
the Great, was a sister of No. 6.-8. Daughter of 
Antiochus the Great by his wife Laodice [No. 6]. 
She was married to her eldest brother Antiochus, 
who died in his father’s lifetime, 195.— 9. Daughter 
of Seleucus IV. Philopator, was married to Perseus, 
king of Macedonia.— 10. Daughter of Antiochus 
IV. Epiphanes, was married to the impostor Alex- 
ander Balas.— H. Wife and also sister of Mith- 
xidates Eupator (commonly called the Great), king 
of Pontus. During the absence of her husband, 
and deceived by a report of his death, she gave free 
scope to her amours ; and, alarmed for the conse- 
quences, on his return attempted his life by poison. 
Her designs were, however, betrayed to Mithri- 
datos, w’ho immediately put her to death. — 12. 
Anotlier sister of Mithridates Eupator, married to 
Ariarathes VI., king of Cappadocia. After the 
death of her husband she married Nicomedes, king 
of Bithynia. 

Laodicea {haoUmiai AaoSneeur, Laodicensis, 
LaodieGnus), the name of 6 Greek cities in Asia, 
4 of which (besides anotlier now unknown) were 
founded by Seleucus I. Nicator, and named in 
honour of his motlier Laodice, tho other 2 by 
Antiochus IT. and xVntioclms I. or III. (See Nos. 
1.&5).— 1. li. ad Lycum (A. irphs A5/c<y, 
Eski-Hissar., Ru.), a city of Asia Minor, stood on 
a ridge of hills near the S. bank of the river 
Lycus {ChoruESii)^ a tributary of the Maeaiider, 
a little to the W. of Colossae, and to the S. of 
Hierapolis, on the borders of Lydia, Caria, and 
Phrygia, to each of which it is assigned by dif- 
ferent writers ; but, after tlie definitive division of 
the provinces, it is reckoned as belonging to Great 
Phrygia, and under the later Roman emperors it 
was the capital of Phrygia Pacatiana. It was 
■ founded by Antiochus IL Theos, on the site 
of a previously existing town, and named in 
honour of his wife Laodice, It passed from the 
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kings of Syria to those of Pergamus, and from 
them to the Romans, to wlnan Attahis HI, 
bequeathed his kingdom. Under the Romans it 
belonged to the province of Asia. At first it was 
comparatively an insignificant place, and it suiferod 
much from the frequent earthquakes to ■which its 
site seems to be more exposed than that of any 
other city of Asia Minor, and also from the Mith- 
ridatic War. Under the later Roman republic 
and the early emperors, it rose to importance ; 
and, though more than once almost destroyed by 
earthquakes, it wms restored by the aid of the 
emperors and the munificence of its ow citizens, 
and became, next to Apamea, the greatest citj' in 
Phrygia, and one of tlie most flourishing in Asia 
Minor. In an inscription it is called the most 
splendid city of Asia,” a statement confirmed by 
the magnificent ruins of the city, which comprise 
an aqueduct, a gymnasium, several theatres, a 
stadium almost perfect, besides remains of roads, 
porticoes, pillars, gates, foundations of houses, and 
sarcophagi. This great prosperity was owing 
partly to its situation, on the high road for the 
traffic between the E. and W. of Asia, and partly 
to the fertility and beauty of the countiy round it. 
Already in the apostolic age it was the seat of a 
flourishing Christian Church, which, however, be- 
came very soon infected with the pride and luxury 
produced by the prosperity of the city, as we learn 
from St. John’s severe Epistle to it. (Revel iii, 
14 — 22). St. Paul also addresses it in common 
with the nighbouring church of Colossae (Coloss. ii, 

1 ; iv. 13. 16).— 2.L.Oombusta (A. 7 } icaraKeKav- 
I fievy} or Ksmvfj.4y7], i. e. ike burnt ; the reason of 
the epithet is doubtful: Ladik, liu.), a city of 
Lycaonia, N. of Iconium, on the high road from 
the W, coast of Asia Minor to the Euphrates. — 
3. L. ad Mare (A. ini rp daXdrrr } : Zadiki^eh)., 
a city on the coast of Syria, about 50 miles S. of 
Antioch, was built by Seleucus I. on the site of 
an earlier city, called Ramitha or AevK^ 

It had the best harbour in Syria, and the sur- 
rounding country was celebrated for its w'ine and 
fruit'=!, which formed a large part of the traffic of 
the city. In the civil contests during the later 
period of the Syrian kingdom, Laodicea obtained 
virtual independence, in which it was confirmed 
probably by Pompey, and certainly by Julius 
Caesar, who greatly favoured the city. In the 
, civil wars, after Caesar’s death, the Laodiccans 
were severely punished by Cassius for tbeir adher- 
ence to Dolabella, and the city again suffered in 
, the Parthian invasion of Syria, but -was recom- 
I pensed by Antony with exemption from taxation. 

^ Herod the Great built the Laocliceans an aqueduct, 
the ruins of wdiich still exist. It is mentioned 
occasionally as an important city under the later 
Roman empire ; and, after the conquest of Syria 
bt^ the Arabs, it was one of those places on the 
coast which still remained in the hands of the 
Greek emperors, and with a Cliristiaii population. 
It was taken and destroyed by the Arabs in 1180. 
It is now a poor Turkish village, with very con- 
siderable ruins of the ancient city, the chief of 
which are a triumphal arch, the remains of the 
mole of the harbour, of a portico near it, of cata- 
combs on the sea-coast, of the aqueducts and cis- 
terns, and of pillars where the Necropolis is sup- 
posed to have stood,— 4. L. ad Libi^num (A. At* 
€avovj vphs Ai€avS)^ a citj>- of Coele-Syria, at the 
N. entrance to the narrow valley (avXdv), between 
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Libaniis and Antilibanus, appears to bare been, 
through its favourable situation, a place of com- 
mercial importance. During the possession of 
Coele- Syria by the Greek kings of Egypt, it was 
the S. W, border fortress of Syria. It was the 
chief city of a district called Laodicene.— 5. A 
city in the S. E. of Media, near the boundary of 
Persis, founded either by Antioclms L, Soter, or 
Antiochus II. the Great : site unknown. — 6. In 
Mesopotamia : site unknown. 

Laodoous (AaodSKos), 1. Son of Bias and Pero 
and brother of Talaiis, took part in the expedi 
tions of the Argonauts, and of the Seven against 
Thebes.— 2. Son of Antenor, 

Iiaomedou (AotofteSwi^). 1. King of Troy, son of 
Ilus and Eurydice, and father of Priam, Hesione, 
and other children. His wife is called Strymo, 
Rhoeo, Placia, Thoosa, Keuxippe, or Leucippe. ; 
Poseidon and Apollo, who bad displeased Zeus, ; 
were doomed to serve Laomedon for u-uges. Ac- I 
cordingly, Poseidon built tbe walls of Troy, while 
Apollo tended tbe king’s flocks on Mount Ida. 
When tbe two gods bad done their work, Laome- 
don refused them the reward be bad promised them, 
and expelled them from bis dominions. Thereupon 
Poseidon in wrath let loose the sea over the lands, 
and also sent amarine monster to ravage the country. 
By the command of an oracle, the Trojans wmre 
obliged, from time to time, to sacrifice a maiden 
to the monster ; and on one occasion it was decided 
by lot that Hesione, the daughter of Laomedon 
himsellv should be the victim. But it happened 
that Hercules was just returning from his expedi- 
tion against the Amazons, and he promised to save 
the maiden, if Laomedon would give him the horses 
which Tros had once received from Zeus as a com- 
pensation for Ganymedes. Laomedon promised 
them to Hercules, hut again broke his word, when 
Hercules hadkilled the monster and saved Plesione. 
Hereupon Hercules sailed with a squadron of 6 
ships against Troy, killed Laomedon, with all his 
sons, except Podarces (Priam), and gave Hesione 
to Telamon. Hesione ransomed her brotlier Priam 
with her veil. — Priam, as the son of Laomedon, is 
called Laomedontiades ; and the Trojans, as the 
subjects of Laomedon, are called Laomedontia- 
dae. — 2. Of Mytilene, was one of Alexander’s 
generals, and after the king’s death (b.c, 323), 
obtained the government of Syria. He 'was after- 
wards defeated by Nicanor, the general of Ptolemy”, 
and deprived of S^nua. 

Xapethus or Lapatliiis AdrcaBos: 

AaTr'f}9ioSf AaTTTjdevs : Zapitlio or Lapta)^ an im- 
portant town on the N. coast of Cyprus, on a river 
of the same name, E. of the prom. Crommyon. 

Lapliria {Aatppla)^ a surname of Artemis among 
the Calydonians, from whom the worship of the 
goddess was introditccd into Kaupactiis and Patrae, 
in Achaia. The name T.vas traced back to a hero, 
Laphrius, son of Castalius, who was said to have 
instituted her worship at Calydon. 

Xapliystius (Aa(pv<xrtos\ a mountain in Boeotia, 
between Coronea, Lebadea, and Orchomeniis, on 
which was a temple of Zeus, who hence bore the 
surname Lapliystius. 

Lapidei Campi. [Campi Lapidei.] 

Lapithes (AaTn'flTjy), son of Apollo and Stilbe, 
brother of Centaurus, and husband of Orsinome, 
the daughter of Eurynomus, b^’' whom he became 
the father of Phorbas, Triopas, and Periphas. He 
was regarded as the ancestor of the Lapithae in 
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the mountains of Thessaly. The Lapi time were 
governed by Pirithoiis, who being a son of Ixion, 
was a. half-brother of the Centaurs. The latter, 
therefore, demanded their share in their father’s 
kingdom, and, as their claims were not satisfied, a 
war arose between the Lapitliao and Centaurs, 
which, however, was terminated by a peace. But 
when Pirithous married Hippodamia, and invited 
the Centaurs to the marriage feast, the latter, fired 
by wine, and urged on by Ares, attempted to carry 
otf the bride and the other women. Thereupon a 
bloody conflict ensued, in which the Centaurs \mm 
defeated by the Lapitliae. — The Lapithae are said 
to have been the inventors of bits and bridles for 
horses. It is probable that they were a Pelasgian 
people, who defeated the less civilised Centaurs, 
and compelled them to abandon Mt. Peiion. 

Lar or Lars, was an Etruscan praenomen, borne 
for instance by Porseiia and Tolumnius. Prom the 
Etruscans it passed over to the Romans, whence 
we read of Lar Herminiiis, who was consul b. c. 
448. This word signified lord, king, or hero in 
the Etruscan. 

Lara. [Larukda.] 

Laranda (rd Adpauda : Zarencia or Ca7'a7nan), 
a considerable town in the S. of Lycaonia, at the 
N, foot of M. Taurus, in a fertile district : taken 
by storm by Perdiccas, but afterwards restored. 
It was used by the Isaurian robbers as one of their 
strongholds. 

Larentiia, [Acca Larentia.] 

Lares, inferior gods at Borne. Theii worship 
i was closely connected with that of the Manes, and 
was analogous to the hero worship of the Greeks. 
The Lares may he divided into 2 classes, the Zares 
domestici and Zares piibHcL The former were the 
Manes of a house raised to the dignity of heroes. 
The Manes were more closely connected with the 
place of burial, while the Lares were more particu- 
larly the divinities presiding over the hearth and 
the whole house. It was only the spirits of good 
men that were honoured as Limes. All the domestic 
Lares were headed by the Lar familiaris, who was 
regarded as the founder of the family. He was 
inseparable from the family ; and when the latter 
changed their abode, he went with them. Among 
the flares pvMici we liave mention made of Lares 
praestiles and flares compitales^ 'U'ho are in reality 
the same, and differ only in regard to the place or 
occasion of their worship, feervins Tullius is said 
to have instituted their worship; and when Augustus 
improved the regulations of the city, he also re- 
newed the worship of the public Lares. Their 
name, Lares pi'oestiies^ characterises them as the 
protecting spirits of the city, in. which they had a 
temple in the uppermost part of the Via Saci-a, that 
is, near a compitum, whence they might be called 
Corapitales. This temple {SaccUum Lariim or acdes 
Larum) contained 2 images, which were probably 
those of Romulus and Remus. Now, while these 
Lares were the general protectors of the whole city, 
the iMres compiiales must bo regarded as those 
who presided over the several divisions of the city, 
which were marked by tlio compita or the points 
where two or more streets crossed each other, and 
where small chapels (aediculae) were erected to 
them. In addition to the Lares praestites and 
compjtales, there are other Lares which must he 
reckoned among the public ones, viz., the JLares 
rtindes^ who were worshipped in the country ; the 
Zetres ual&s, who were worshipped on the high* 
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roads hr travellers ; and the Lam marmi or |>er- 
man/2i,*to ivliom P. Aemilius dedicated a ^nctimry 
in rcinembrancG of his naval victory over Antiochus. 
— The worship of the domestic Lares, together 
with that of the Penates and Manes, constituted 
what are called the sacra privata. The images of 
the Lares, in great houses, were usnally in a sepa- 
rate compartment, called aedieuiae or larana. They 
were generally represented in the cinctus Gabinus. 
Their worship was very simple, especially in early 
times and in the country. The olferbgs were set 
before them in patellae, whence they themselves 
are called paiellarii. Pious people made oiferings to 
them every day ; hut they were more especially 
worshipped on the calends, nones, and ides of every 
month. When the inhabitants of the house took 
their meals, some portion was offered to the Lares, 
and on joyful family occasions they were adorned 
with wreaths, and the lararia were thrown open. 
When the young bride entered the house of her 
husband, her first duty was to offer a sacrifice to 
the Lares. Respecting the public worship of the 
Lares, and the festival of the Larentalia, see Diet, 
of Ant. art. Larentalia^ Compitalia. 

Lares (Adprisi Alarhous), a city of N. Africa, 
in the Carthaginian tcrritoiy (Byzacena), S. W. of 
Zama ; a place of some importance at the time of 
the war with Jugurtha. 

Largus, Scribonius. [Scribonius.] 

Larittimi (Larinas, atis: Xarmo), a town of 
the Frentani (whence the inhabitants are some- 
times called Frentani Larinates), on the river Ti- 
fernus, and near the borders of Apulia, subsequently 
a Roman niunicipium, possessed a considerable ter- 
ritory” extending down to the Adriatic sea. The 
town of Ciitoria on the coast was subject to La- 
rinum. ^ 

Larissa (Adparcra), the name of several Pelas- 
gian places, whence Larissa is called in mythology 
the daughter of Pelasgiis. L M Europe. 1. {La- 
rism or Larza)^ an important town of Thessaly, in 
Pelasgiotis, situated on the Peueus, in an extensive 
plain. It was once the capital of the Pelasgi, and 
had a democratical constitution, but subsequently 
became subject to the IMacedonians. It retained its 
importance under the Romans, and after the time 
of Constantine the Great, became the capital of the 
province of Thessaly. — 2. Surnamed Gremaste 
(17 Kpe/taflrrtj), another important town of Thessaly, 
in Phthiotis, situated on a height, whence probably 
its name, and distant 20 stadia from the Maliae 
gulf, II. Asia. 1. An ancient city on the 
coast of the Troad, near Hamaxitus ; ruined at 
the time of the Persian war. --- 2. L. Phxieoiiis 
(A. 7} ^piKwvU, also at A^jparcrai)^ a city on the 
coast of IMysia, near Cv'me (hence called wept 
Kvpy]v)^ of Felasgian origin, but colonised by 
the Aeoiians, and made a member of the Aeolic 
confederacy^ It was also called the Egyptian 
Larissa (77 Aijvrcrta\ because Cyms the Great 
settled in it a body of his Egy^ptian mercenary 
soldiers. — 3. L. Ephesia (A. i a city 

of Lydia, in the plain of the Cayster, on the N. 
side of M- Messogis, N.E. of Ephesus ; with a 
temple of Apollo Larissaeus. — 4. In Assyria, an 
ancient city on the E. bank of the Tigris, some 
distance N. of the mouth of the river Zabatas or 
Lycus,- described byr Xenophon {Anab. iii. 4). It 
was deserted when Xenophon saw it; but its 
brick wmlls still stood, 2.5 feet thick, 100 feet high, 
and 2 parasangs (=60 stadia =6 geog. miles)^ in 
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circuit, and there was a,, .stone pyramid nejir it 
Xenophon relates the tradition that, when the 
empire passed from the Medes to the Persians, the 
city resisted all the efforts of the Persian king 
(i, e. Cyrus) to take it, until the inhabitants, ter- 
rified at an obseiiration of the sun, deserted the 
city”, Mr. Layard identifies the site of Larissa 
with that of the ruins near the very' 

same site as that of Nineveh. The name Larissa 
is no doubt a comiption of some Assyrian name 
(perhaps Al-Assur), which Xenophon natiiraliy 
fell into through his familiarity w'itli the word as 
the name of cities in Greece.*— 5. In Syria, called 
bj” the Syrians Sizara (Sl^apa : Kulat Seijar), a 
city in the district of Apamene, on the W. bank 
of the Orontes, about half-way between Apamea 
and Epiphania. 

Larissus or Larisus {AdpKXffos^ Adptcros : Eis- 
so\ a small river forming the boitndary between 
Achaia and Elis, rises in Mt. Scoilis, and ffowa 
into the Ionian sea, 

Larins Laens (Labe of Coma), a beautiful lake 
in Gallia Transpadana, running from N. to S., 
through which the river Adda £ows. After 
extending about 15 miles, it is divided into 2 
branches, of which the one to the S-W. is about 
3 8 miles in length, and the one to the S.E. about 
12 miles. At the extremity of the S.W. branch 
is the town of Comum ; and at the extremity of 
the S.E. branch the river Adda issues out of the 
lake. The beauty** of the scenery’* of this lake is 
praised by^ Pliny^ He bad several villas on the 
banks of the lake, of which he mentions 2 parti- 
cularly ; one called Co77ioedm,mid. the other Tra- 
goedia. (Plin. Ep. ix. 7.) Some believe Coinoedia 
to have been situated at the modern Bellagio, on 
the promontory” which divides the 2 branches of 
the lake ; and Tragoedia at Lenm, on the W. bank, 
where the scenery is more wild. The intermitting 
fountain, of whidi Pliny gives an account in another 
letter {Ep. iv. 30), is still called Pliniana. 

Lars Toltunnius. [Tolumnius.] 

Lartia Gens, patrician, distinguished at the 
beginning of the republic through 2 of its members, 
T. Lartius, the first dictator, and Sp. Lartius, the 
companion of Horatiiis on the wooden bridge. The 
name soon after disappears entirely from the annals. 
The Lartii were of Etruscan origin, as is clearly 
shown by their name, which comes from the 
Etruscan word Lar or Lars, [Lar.] 

Lamnda, or Lara, daughter of Almon, was a 
nymph who infomied Juno of the connexion be- 
tween Jupiter and Juturna ; hence her name is 
connected with XaKeiy. Jupiter deprived her of 
her tongue, and ordered Mercury” to conduct her 
into the lower world. On the way” thither, JJercuiy 
fell in love with her, and she afterwards gave birth 
to 2 Lares. 

Larvae. [Le.murrs.] 

Laryrama (didpupm), the name of 2 towns on 
the river Cephissus, on the borders of Boeotia and 
Locris, and distinguished as Upper and Lower 
Larymna. The latter was at the moutk of the 
river and the former a little way inland. 

Las (Ads: Ep. Adas: Fassava)^ an ancient town 
of Laconia, on the E. side of the Laconian gulf, 10 
stadia from the sea, and S. of Gytheura. It is 
said to have been once destroyed by the Dioscuri, 
who hence received the surname of Lapersae., or 
the Destroyers of Las. In the time of the Ro- 
mans it had ceased to be a place of importance. 
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Macrianus Senior, one of the Thirty Tyrants, ob. a. d . 2(52. 
Page 405. 



Laeiioaus, oite of the Thirty Tyrants, ob. a. ». 207. Page 3C3, 



Lidniu.?, Roman Emperor, a. v. 007 — 324. Page 383. 



Anaia Lacilla, daughter of ]\f. Aurelius, ob. A.n. 183, 
Page 392. 



Lysimaclios, King of Thrace, ob. jb. c. 2SI. Page 402. ' 
To /ace p. 809.3 



Macriamis Junior, one of the Thirty Tyrants, ob. A.i). 202, 
Page 405. 




Majorianus, Roman Emperor, a, n. 457 — 401. 



Marcellus, the Conqueror of Syracuse. The reverse repre- 
sents him carrying the spoUa opima to the Temple of Jupiter 
Feretrius, Page 413, Ko. 3. 



LASAEA. 

Lasaea (Aa<rda\ a town in tlie E. of Crete, 
not far from the Prom. Samomnm, mentioned in 
the Acts of tic AfostkB (sxTii. 8). 

Lasion (Aaa-i&v : Amdmos : Lala% a fortified 
town in Elis, on the fi:ontiers of Arcadia, and not 
for from tlie confineiice of the Erymanthns and the 
Alplions. The possession of this town %vas a con- 
stant source of dispute between the Eieans and 
Arcadians. 

Lasthenes (Aa{x64p7}s) 1 An Olynthian, who, 
together with Eiithycrates, betrayed his countjy to 
Philip of Macedon, by whom he had been bribed, 
B.C. 347.-2. A Cretan, one of the principal 
leaders of his countrj'men in their war with the 
Eoinans. He was defeated and taken prisoner by 
Q. Metellns, 67. 

Lasus (Adcros), one of the principal Greek lyric 
poets, was a native of Herinione, in Argolis. He 
is celebrated as the founder of the Athenian school 
of dithyrambic poetry, and as the teacher of Pindar. 
He was cotemporary with Simonides, like whom 
he lived at Athens, under the patronage of Hip- 
parchus. It would appear that Lasus introduced 
a greater freedom, both of rhythm and of music, 
into the dithyrambic Ode ; that he gave it a more 
artificial and more mimetic character ; and that the 
subjects of his poetry embraced a far wider range 
than had been customary. 

Latera Stagnum (Etang de Maguelone et de 
Perals)^ a lake in the territory of Nemausus in 
Gallia Narbonensis, connected with the sea by a 
canal. On this* lake was a fortress of the same 
name. (^Chateau de la Latte.) 

Laterensis, JiiYeiitius, was one of the accusers 
of Plancius, whom Cicero defended, b. c. 54. 
[Plancius.] He was praetor in 51. Ho served 
as a legate in the army of M. Lepidus, and w'hen 
the soldiers of Lepidus passed over to Antony, 
Laterensis put an end to his life. 

Lathon, Lethon, Lethes, Lethaeus (AdSay 
Doric, A4i6o}i\ AvOaios)., a river of Cyrenaica in 
N. Africa, falling into a Lacus Hesperidum, near 
tlie city of Hesperis or Berenice, in the region 
which the early Greek navigators identified with 
the gardens of the Hesperldes. 

Latialis or Latiaris, a surname of Jupiter as 
the protecting divinity of Latium. The Latin towns 
and Rome celebrated to him every year the feriae 
Latinae, on the Alban mount, w’bich were con- 
ducted by one of the Roman consuls- [Latinus.] 

Latmus. 1 . King of Latium, son of Famius and 
the nymph Marica, brother of Laviiiius, husband of 
Amata, and father of Lavinia, whom he gave in mar- 
riage to Aeneas. [Lavinia.] This is the common 
tradition ; but according to Hesiod he was a son of 
Ulysses and Circe, and brother of Agrius, king of 
the Tyrrhenians ; according to Hyginus he was a 
son of Telemachus and Circe; while others describe 
him as a son of Hercules, by an Hyperborean 
woman, who was afterwards married to Faunus, 
or as a son of Hercules by a daughter of Faunus. 
According to one account Latinus after his death 
became Jupiter Latiaris, just Romulus became 
Quirinus. — 2. A celebrated player in the farces 
called mimes (Did. of Ant. s* v.) in the reign of 
Domitian, with whom he was a great favourite; 
and whom he served as a delator. He frequently 
acted as mimus with Thymele as mima. 

Latium (t? AarivT})^ a country in Italy, inha- 
bited by the Xatini. The origin of the name is 
uncertain. Most of the ancients derived it from a 
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king Latinus, who was supposed .to :have , been a, ' , 
cotemporary of. Aeneas [Latinus]"; , but; there' 
can be no doubt that the name of the people w*as 
transferred to this fictitious king. Other ancient 
critics connected the name with the verb latere^ 
either because Saturn had been hidden in the 
country, or because Italy is hidden between the 
Alps and the Apennines ! But neither of these 
explanations deserves a serious lefutation. A 
modern writer derives Laiimn from lains (like Uam- 
pa7zia from campus)^ and supposes it to mean the 
flat land ; ” but the quantity of the a in 'Mtiis is 
opposed to this etymology. — The boundaries of 
Latium varied at different periods. L In the 
most ancient times it reached onlj?’ from the river 
Tiber on the N., to the river Numicus and the 
town of Ardea on the S., and from the sea-coast on 
the W, to the Alban Mt. on the E. 2. Tlie terri- 
tory of Latium was subsequently extended S. wards ; 
and long before the conquest of the Latins by the 
Romans, it stretched from the Tiber on the N., to 
the Prom. Circeiiim and Anxur or Tarracina on the 
S. Even in the treaty of peace made between 
Rome and Carthage in b. a 509, we find Antiunj, 
Circoii, and Tarracina, mentioned as belonging to 
Latium. The name of Latium antiquum or vetus 
i was subsequently given to the country from the 
I Tiber to the Prora. Circeium. 3. The Romans 
still farther extended the territories of Latium, by 
the conquest of the Hernici, Aequi, Volsci, and 
Auninci, as far as the Liris on the S., and even, 
beyond this river to the town Sinuessa and to Mt. 
Massicus. This new accession of territory was 
called Laimm nomm ot ad jeetzm, — Latium, there- 
fore, in its widest signification was bounded by 
Etruria on the N., from which it was separated by 
the Tiber ; by Campania on the S., from which it 
was separated by the Liris ; by the Tyrrhene sea 
on the W. ; and by the Sabine and Samnite tribes 
on the E. The greater part of this country is an 
extensive plain of volcanic origin, out of which rise 
an isolated range of mountains known by the name 
of Mons Albanus, of which the Algidus and the 
Tusculan hills are branches. Part of this plain, 
on the coast between Antium and Tarracina, 
which was at one time well cultivated, became a 
marsh in consequence of the rivers Nymphaeus, 
Ufens, and Amasenus finding no outlet for their 
waters [Pomptinae Paludes] ; but the re- 
mainder of the countiy was celebrated for its fer- 
tility in antiquity. — The Latini were some of 
the most ancient inhabitants of Italy. They appear 
to have been a Pelasgian tribe, and are frequently 
called Aborigines, At a period long anterior to 
the foundation of Rome, these Pelasgians or Ab- 
origines descended into the narrow plain between 
the Tiber and tbe’ Numicus, expelled or subdued* 
the Siculi, tbe original inhabitants of that district, 

; and there became known under the name of La- 
tini. These ancient Latins, who were called Frisd 
Laiini^ to distinguish them from the later Latins, 
the subjects of Rome, formed a league or confedera- 
tion, consisting of 30 states. The town of Alba 
Longa subsequently became the head of the league. 
This town, which founded several colonies, and 
among others Rome, boasted of a Trojan origin ; 
but the whole story of a Trojan settlement in Italy 
is probably an invention of later times. Although 
Rome was a colony from Alba, she became power- 
ful enough in, the reign of her 3rd king, Tullus 
Hostilius, to take Alba and raze it to the ground, 
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In this war Alha seems to have received no assist- 
ance from the other Latin towns. Ancns Marcius 
and Tarquinius Priscus carried on war sticcessfully 
with several other Latin towns. Under Servins 
Tullius Rome was admitted into the Latin League ; 
and his successor Tarquinius Snperhns compelled 
the other Latin towns to acknowledge Rome as the 
head of the league, and to become dependent upon 
the latter city. But upon the expulsion of the 
kings the Latins asserted their independence, and 
commenced a struggle with Borne, which, though 
j&’e(iu€ntly suspended and apparently terminated 
hy treaties, was as often renewed, and was not 
brought to a final close till b. c. 340, when the 
Latins were defeated by the Homans at the battle 
of Mt. Vesuvius. The Latin league was now dis- 
solved, and the Latins became the subjects of 
Borne. — The following were the most important 
institutions of the Latins during the time of their 
independence : — The towns of Latium were inde- 
pendent of one another, but formed a league for 
purposes of mutual protection. This league con- 
sisted, as we have already seen, of 30 cities, a 
number which could not be exceeded. Each state 
sent deputies to the meetings of the league, which 
were held in a sacred grove at the foot of the Alban 
Ht,, by the fountain of Ferentina. On the top of 
the mountain was a temple of Jupiter Latiaris, and 
a festival was celebrated there in honour of this 
god from the earliest times. This festival, which 
was called the Feriae is erroneously said 

to have been instituted by Tarquinius Superbus, 
in commemoration of the alliance between the 
Romans and Latins. It is true, horvever, that the 
festival was raised into one of much greater im- 
portance when Rome became the head of the | 
league ; for it was now a festival common both to ‘ 
Rome and Iiatium,and served to unite the 2 nations : 
by a religious bond. Having thus become a Bo- 
man as well as a Latin festival, it continued to be 
celebrated by the Romans after the dissolution of 
the Latin league. of Ant, art. Feriae.') — 

The chief magistrate in each Latin town appears to 
have borne the title of dictator. He was elected 
annually, but might be re-elected at the close of 
his year of office. Even in the time of Cicero we 
find dictators in the Latin towns, as for instance in 
Lanuvium. (Cic. il/z7, 10.) In every Latin 
touTi there was also a senate and a popular assem- 
bly, but the exact nature of their powers is un- 
known. — The old Latin towns were built for the 
moat part on isolated hills, the sides of which were 
made by art very steep and almost inaccessible. 
They were surrounded by walls built of great po- 
lygonal stones, the remains of which still excite 
our astonishment. — On the conquest of the Launs 
in 340, several of the Latin to^s, such as Lanu- 
vimn, Aricia, Nomentum, Pedum, and Tuseulum, 
received the Roman franchise. All the other to^vns 
became Roman Socii, and are mentioned in history 
under the general name of Nomen Latmum or La- 
tmi. The Romans, however, granted to them 
from time to ti]]ie certain rights and privileges, I 
which the other Socii did not enjoy ; and in par- ; 
ticular they founded many colonies, consisting of 
Latins, in vaifous parts of Itaty. These Latin co- 
lonies formed a part of the although 

they w'ere not situated in Latium. Thus the La- 
tini came eventually to hold a certain status inter- 
mediate between that of Roman citizens and pere- 
grini, (For details see Diet, of AnU art. JLaimi) 
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^ Latmiciis Bmm Mrfjtmhs «JAwor)^'':a gulf 
on the coast of. .Ionia, In Asia Minor, into, which, 
the river Maeaiider...fell,', named from M. Latnius, 
which .overhangs it..'' Its width .fro.m Miletus, 
which stood on its S. side, to Pyrrha, was about 
30 stadia. Through the changes effected on this 
coast by tbe Maeander, the gulf is now an inland 
lake, called Akees-Ckai or IJfa-Bassi. 

Latmus (Aarfios : Monte cli Fcdaim)^ a moun- 
tain in Caria, extending in a S. E. direction from 
its commencentent on the S. side of the Maeander, 
N.E, of Miletus and the Sinus Latmicus. ■ It was 
the mythological scene of the story of Luna and 
Eudjinion, who is hence called by the Roman 
poets “Latmius heros” and ‘^Latmius Venator;” 
he had a temple on the mountain, and a cavern in 
its side was shown as his grave. 

Latobrigi, a people in Gallia Belgica, who are 
mentioned, along with the Tiilingi and Rauraci, 
as neighbours of the Helvetii. They probaldy 
dwelt near the sources of the Rhine, in Switzerland. 
Latona. [Lbto.] 

Latopolis {AaromKit : Esneli^ Ru.), a city of 
Upper Egypt, on the W. bank of the Nile, be- 
tween Th"ebe$ and Apollonopolis ; the seat of the 
worship of the Nile-fish called latus, which was 
the symbol of the goddess Neith, whom the Greeks 
identified with Athena. 

Latovici, a people in the S.W. of Pannonia on 
tlie river Saviis, in the modern Illyria and Croatia. 

Latro, M. Porems, a celebrated Roman rheto- 
rician in the reign of Augustus, was a Spaniard by 
birth, and a friend and contemporary of the elder 
Seneca, by whom he is frequently mentioned. His 
school was one of the most frequented at Rome, 
and he numbered among his pupils the poet Ovid. 
He died b. c, 4. Many modern writers suppose 
that he was the author of the Declamations of 
Sallust against Cicero, and of Cicero against Sallust. 

Latireacum or Lauriacum {Lorch near Ens\ 
a strongly fortified town on the Danube in Nori- 
cum Ptipense, the head- quarters of the 2nd legion, 
and the shition of a Roman fleet. 

Laurentia, Acca. [Acca Laurentia.] 
laurentiTis Lydus. [Lydus.] 

Laurentum (Laurens, -ntis; CasaU of Copo- 
coiia^ not Faierno)^ one of the most ancient towns 
of Latium, was situated on a height between Ostia 
and xVrdea,not far from the sea, and was surroundt'd 
by a grove of laurels, from which tlie place was 
supposed to have derived its name. i\ccording to 
Virgil, it -was the residence of king Latinus and 
the capital of Latium ; and it is certain tliat it 
was a place of importance in the time of the Ro- 
man kings, as it is mentioned in the treaty con- 
cluded between Rome and Carthage in b. o. 509, 
The younger Pliny and the emperor Commodus had 
villas at laaurentura, which appears to have been 
a healthy place, notwithstanding tlie marshes in 
the neighbourhood. These marshes supplied the 
tables of tlie Romans with excellent boars. — In 
the time of the Antonines Laurentura was united 
with Lavinium, from which it -was only 6 miles 
distant, so that the 2 formed only one town, wdiich 
was called LaTirolaYiiiiiixn, and its inhabitants 
were named Laureates Lavinates. 

Lauretanns Portns, a harbour of Etruria, on. 
the road from Populonia to Cosa. 
lauriacTm. [Laueeacum.] 

Lamium {Aavpiov, Aaiipsioy\ a mountain in 
the S. of Attica, a little N. of the Prom. Sunium, 
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celcljrated for its silver mines, vi'liicli in early 
times -were so productive that every Athenian 
citizen received annually 10 drachmae. On the 
advice of Themistocles, the Athenians applied this 
money to equip *200 triremes, shortly before the 
invasion of Xerxes. In the time of Xenophon the 
produce of the mines was 1 00 talents. They gra- 
dually became less and less productive, and in the 
time' of : Strabo they yielded nothing. 

LauroE (Laury^ W. of Xucar in Valencia), a 
to-wn in the E. of Hispania Tarraconensis, near the 
sea and tlie river Sucre, celebrated on account of 
its siege by Sertorius, and as the place where Cn. 
Pompey, the Younger, was put to death after the 
battle' of. M.imda. 

Laus (Ados : AaTj/os), a Greek city in Lucania, 
situated near the mouth of the river Laus, which 
formed the boundary between Lucania and Brut- 
tium. It was founded by the Sybarites, after 
their own city had been taken by the inhabitants 
of Croton, ij. c. 510, but it had disappeared in riie 
time of Pliny. — The gulf into which the river 
Laus flowed, was also called the gulf of Laus. 

Laus Pompeii {Lodi VeceUo% a town in Gallia 
Cisalpina, N. W. of Placentia, and S.E. of Medio- 
lanum. It w'as founded by the Boii, and was 
afterwards made amunicipiumhy Foinpeius Strabo, 
the father of Pompeius Magnus, whence it was 
called by his name. 

Lausus. 1. Son of Mezentius, king of the 
Etruscans, slain by Aeneas.— 2. Son of Numitor 
and brother of Ilia, killed by Amulius. 

Lautiilae, a village of the Volsci in Latium, in 
a narrow pass between Tarracina and Fundi. 

La¥ema, the Roman goddess of thieves and 
impostors. A grove was sacred to her on the via 
Salaria, and she had an altar near the porta Laver- 
nalis, which derived its name from her, 

Lavicum. [Labicum.] 

Xavima, daughter of Latinus and Amata, was 
betrothed to Tumus [Turnus], hut was afterwards 
given in mamage to Aeneas, by whom she became 
the mother of Aeneas Silvias. 

Lavinium (Laviniensis : Fraiica)^ an ancient 
town of Latium, o miles from the sea and 6 miles 
E. of Laurentum, on the Via Appia, and near the 
river Numiciis, which divided its territory from 
that of Ardea. It is said to have been founded by 
Aeneas, and to have been called Lavinium, in 
honour of his wdle Lavinia, the daughter of Lati- 
I1U3. It possessed a temple of Venus, common to 
all the Latins, of which the inhabitants of Ardea 
had the oversight. It was at Lavinium that the 
Iring Titus Tatius was said to have been murdered. 
Lavinium was at a later time united with Laiiren- 
tum ; respecting which see Laurentum. 

Lazae or Lazi (Adcjxi, Aafot), a people of Col- 
chis, S. of the Phasis. 

LeaesjR (Aeaiva), an Athenian hetaera, beloved 
by Aristogiton or Harmodius- On the murder of 
Hipparchus she was put to the torture ; hut she 
died under her sufferings -without making any 
disclosure, aiid, if we may believe one account, she 
bit off her tongue, that no secret might be wrung 
from her. The Athenians honoured her memory 
greatly, and in particular by a bronze statue of a 
lioness (Kmiva) without a tongue, in the vestibule 
of the Acropolis. 

Leander (A^lavdpos or A4auBpos% the famous 
youth of Ahydos, who was in love with Hero, the 
priestess of Aphrodite in Sestus, and swam every 
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night across the Hellespont to visit her, and 
returned before daybreak. Once during a stomiy 
night he perished in the waves. Xext morning 
his corpse was washed on the coast of Sestus, 
whereupon Hero threw herself into the sea. This 
story is the subject of the poem of IHusaens, 
entitled Be Amore Herois ei Leandrl [Musaeus], 
and is also mentioned by Ovid (-Her.xviii. 19), 
an d Virgil, (Geory. ill 258.) 

Learchus (Aiapxos). 1. [ Athamas.] — 2. Of 
Bhegium, one of those Daedalian artists who stand 
on the confines of the mythical and historical 
periods, and about whom we have extremely 
uncertain information. One account made him a 
pupil of Daedalus, another of Dipoenus and Scyllis. 

LebMea (Ae^dSefa : Zkadhia% a town in 
Boeotia, W. of the lake Copais, between Chaeronga 
and Mt. Helicon, at the foot of a rock from which 
the river Hercyna flows. In a cave of this rock, 
close to the town, was the celebrated oracle of 
Trophonius, to which the place owed its importance. 

Lebedos (Ae§e5os: Ae^eSms), one of the 12 
cities of the Ionian confederacy, in Asia Minor, 
stood on the coast of Lydia, between Colophon and 
Teos, 90 stadia E. of the promontory of Myoiine- 
sus. It was said to have been built at the time 
of the Ionian migration, on the site of an earlier 
Carian citj^ ; and it flourished, chiefly by commerce, 
until Lysimachus transplanted most of its inha- 
bitants to Ephesus. Near it were some mineral 
springs, which still exist near Ekklesia, but no 
traces remain of the city itself. 

I»eben or Lebena Ae^^m), a town on 

the S. coast of Crete, 90 stadia S.E. of Gortyna, of 
which it was regarded as the harbour. It possessed 
a celebrated temple of Aesculapius. 

LebmtbES LeUtlia), an island in 

the Aegaean sea, one of the Sporades, W. of Ca- 
lymna, E. of Amorgos and N. of Astypaiaea. 

Lechaeum. (rh Aexalo?' : Aexams), one of the 
2 harbours of Corinth, with which it wms connected 
by 2 long walls. It was 12 stadia from Corinth, 
was situated on the Corinthian gulf, and received 
ail the ships w^hich came from Italy and Sicily. It 
possessed a temple of Poseidon, who was hence 
surnamed Lechaeus, 

Lectum (rh Aeicrdv : C Baba or S. Maria\ the 
S. W. promontory of the Troad, is formed where 
the W. extremity of M. Ida juts out into the sea, 
opposite to the N. side of the island of Lesbos- 
It was the S. limit of the Troad ; and, under the 
Byzantine emperors, the N. limit of the province 
of Asia. An altar was shown here in Strabo's 
time, which was said to have been expected by 
Agamemnon to the 12 chief gods of Greece. 

Leda (A^Sa), daughter pf Thestius, whence she 
is called Tlmtias^ and wife of Tyndareus, king of 
Sparta. One night she was embraced both by her 
husband and by Zeus j by the former she became 
the mother of Castor and Ciytaemnestra, by the 
latter of Pollux and Helena. According to Homer 
(Od. xi. 298), both Castor and Pollux were sons 
of Tyndareus and Leda, while Helena is described 
as a daughter of Zeus. Other traditions reverse 
the story, making Castor and Pollux the sons of 
Zeus, and Helena the daughter of Tyndareus. 
According to the common legend Zeus visited 
Leda in form of a swan; and she brought 
forth 2 eggSi from the one of which issued Helena, 
and.firom the other Castor and Pollux. The visit 
of to ;:X*eda in the form of a swan was Ire- 
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quently represented hj ancient artiste. Tie Homan 
pt)et 5 sometimes call Helena Ledma, and Castor 
and Poilux Zedaei i>«. 

Ledon (AeSwi/), a town in Piocis, N, W. of 
Tithorea ; the birth-place of PMIomelus, the com- 
mander of the Phocians in the Sacred war j it was 
destroyed in this war. 

Tedus or Xednm (Les orZe^j nearMontpellier)^ 
a small river in Gallia Narbonensis. 

Tegae (A^yat or Aijyes), a people on the S. 
shore of the Caspian Sea, belonging to the same 
race as the Cadusii. A branch of them was foimd 
by the Homans in the N. moimtains of Albani^ at 
the time of Fompey’s expedition into those regions. 

Legio Septima Cremina (Zco»), a towi in His- 
pania Tarraconensis, in the country of the Astures, 
which was originally the head-quarters of the 
legion so-called, 

TeitiLS {Ai}iros\ son of Alector or Alectrron, 
by Cieobnie, and "father of Peneleus, was one of 
the Argonauts, and commanded the Boeotians in 
the war against Troy. 

Lelantus Campus (rh AiiKmrav a : 

plain in Euboea, between Eretria and Chalcis, for j 
the possession of which these two cities often con- 
tended. It contained warm springs and mines of 
iron and copper, but was subject to frequent earth- 
qiuikes. 

Leleges (AeAeyer), an ancient race which inha- 
bited Greece before the Hellenes. They are fre- 
quently mentioned along with the Pelasgians as 
the most ancient inhabitants of Greece. Some 
writers erroneously identify them with the Pelas- 
gians, but their character and habits were essen- 
tially different : the Pelasgians were a peaceful and 
agricultural people, whereas the Leleges were a war- 
like and migratory race. They appear to have first 
taken possession of the coasts and the islands of 
Greece, and afterwards to have penetrated into the 
interior. Piracy was probably their chief occupation j 
and they are represented as the ancestors of the T eie- 
boans and the Taphians, who sailed as far as Phoe- 
nicia, and were notorious for their piracies. The i 
coasts of Acarnania and Aetolia appear to have 
been inhabited by Leleges at the earliest times ; 
and from thence they spread over other parts of 
Greece. Thus we find them in Fhocis and Loeris, 
in Boeotia, in Megaris, in Laconia, which is ^id 
to have been more anciently called Lelegia,* in 
EHs, in Euboea, in several of the islands of the 
Aegaean sea, and also on the coasts of Asia Minor, 
in Carla, Ionia, and the S. of Troas. - — The origin 
of the Leleges is uncertain. Many of the ancients 
connected them with the Carian% and according 
to Herodotus (i. 171), the Leleges were the same 
as the Carians ; but whether there was any real 
connection between these peoples cannot be deter- 
mined. The name of the Leleges was derived, 
according to the custom of the ancients, from an 
ancestor Lelex, who is called king either of Mor- 
ris or of Lacedaemon. According to some tradi- 
tions this Lelex came from Eg 3 ’'pt, and was the 
son of Poseidon and Libya ; biit the Egyptian 
origin of the people -was evidently an invention of 
later times. — The Leleges must be regarded as a 
branch of the great Indo-Germanic race, who be- 
came gradually incoiporated with the Hellenes, 
and thus ceased to exist as an independent people. 

lelex [Leleges.] 

lemaunns or Lemanns lacus {Lak& of Ge^ 
vem\ a large lake formed by the river Rhodanus, 


was the boundary’- between the old Homan pro- 
vince in Gaul and the land of the Helvetii. Hg 
greatest length is 55 miles, and its greatest breadth 
6 miles. 

Lemnos {A^ptpos : A^iivios^ fem, Anfimas : Stet- 
limene^ i e. ds rkp Aijjuwy), one of the largest 
islands in the Aegaean sea, w^as situated nearly 
midway between Mt. Athos and the Hellespont, 
and about 22 miles S. W. of Imbros. Its area is 
about 147 square miles. In tlie earliest times it 
appears to have contained only one town, which 
bore the same name as the island (Horn. J/, xiv. 
230) ; but at a later period we read of 2 tovms, 
Myrina (Palaeo Castro) on the W. of the island, and 
Hephaestia or Hephaestias (nr, Mapamdi) on the 
N-W., with a harbour. Lemnos was sacred to He- 
phaestus (Vulcan), who is said to have fallen here, 
when Zeus hurled him down from Olympus, 
Hence the %vorkshop of the god is sometimes 
placed in this island. The legend appears to have 
arisen from the volcanic nature of Lemnos, whicli 
possessed in antiquity a volcano called MosycMus 
{M.6<fvx^os). The island still bears traces of 
having been subject to the action of volcanic fire, 
though the volcano has long since disappeared.— 
The most ancient inhabitants of Lemnos, according 
to Homer, were the Thracian Siniies; a name, how- 
ever, w'hich probably only signifies robbers {Xiv-- 
Ties from aivopai). When the Argonauts landed 
at Lemnos, they are said to have found it inhabited 
only by women, who had murdered all their hus- 
bands, and had chosen as their queen Hypsipyle, 
the daughter of Thoas, the king of the island. 
[Hypsipyle.] Some of the Argonauts settled 
here, and became by the Lemnian women the 
fatliers of the il/myue, the later inhabitants of the 
island. The Minyae are said to have been driven 
out of the island by the Pelasgians, who had been 
expelled from Attica. These Pelasgians are fur- 
ther said to have carried away from Attica some 
Athenian women ; but as the children of these 
women despised their half-brothers, bom of Pelas- 
gian women, the Pelasgians murdered both them 
and their children. In consequence of this atro- 
city, and of the former murder of tlie Lemnian 
husbands by the wives, Lemnian Deeds became a 
proverb in Greece for all atrocious acts. Lemnos 
was afterwards conquered by one of the gene- 
rals of Darius ; but Miltiades delivered it from 
the Persians, and made it subject to Athens, 
in whose power it remained for a long time. Pliny 
speaks of a remarkable labyu’inth in Lemnos, but 
no traces of it have been discovered by modem 
travellers. The principal production of the island 
was a red earth called teri'a Lemnia or dgillata^ 
which was employed by the ancient physicians as 
a remedy for w'ounds and the bites of serpents, and 
which is still much valued by the Turks and 
Greeks for its supposed medicinal virtues. 

Lemonla, one of the country tribes of Rome, 
named after a village Lemonium, situated on the 
Via Latina before the Porta Capena. 

Lemo’nces, a people in Gallia Aquitanica, be- 
tween the Bituriges and Arverni, whose chief town 
was Augustoritum, subsequently called Lemovices, 
the modern Limoges. 

Lemovii, a people of Germany, mentioned along 
with the Rngii, who inhabited the shares of the 
Baltic in the modem Pommerania. 

Lemfrres, the spectres or spirits of the dead. 
Some -writers describe Lenjnres as the common 
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name for all tlie spirits of the dead, and divide 
them into 2 classes ; the Lares, or the souls of 
ijood men, and the Larvae, or the souls of wicked 
Sien. But the common idea was that the Lemures 
and Larvae were the same. They were said to 
wander about at night as spectres, and to torment 
and frighten the living. In order to propitiate 
them the Romans celebrated the festival of the 
Lemurulia or Lemnna. {Did. of Antiq. s.th) 

Ijenaeus ifvqvaios), a surname of Dionysus, de- 
rived from Kr]v6s, the wine-press or the vintage. 

Lentia {Linz), a town in Noricmn, on the ' 
Danuhe. 

Lentienses, a trihe of the Aleraanni, who lived 
on the N. shore of the Lacus Brigantinus {IjqIcg of 
Constance), in the modern Linzgau, 

Lento, Caesennius, a follower of M. Antony. 
He was one of Antony's 7 agrarian commissioners 
(septcmviratiis) in B. c. 44, for apportioning the 
Campanian and Leontine lands, whence Cicero 
terms him divisor Italiae. 

Lentiilus, Cornelius, one of the haughtiest 
patrician families at Rome ; so that Cicero coins 
the words Jppietas and Lentulitas to express 
the qualities of the high aristocratic party {ad Fain. 
iii. 7). The name was derived from lens, like 
Cicero from deer. — 1. L., consul b. c. 327 ; le- 
gate in the Caudine campaign, 321 ; and dictator 
320, when he avenged the disgrace of the Furculae 
Caudinae. This was indeed disputed (Liv. ix. 15); 
but his descendants at least claimed the honour 
for him, by assuming the agnomen of Caudinus. — 
2. L., siirnamed Caudinus, pontifex maxiiniis, and 
consul 237, when ho triumphed over the Ligurians. 
He died 213.— "3, P., surnamed Caudinus, served 
with P. Scipio in Spain, 210 ; praetor 204 ; one of 
the 10 ambassadors sent to Philip of Macedon, 100. 
— 4. P., praetor in Sicily 214, and continued in 
his province for the 2 following years. In 189 he 
was one of 10 ambassadors sent into Asia after the 
submission of Antiochus. — 5. Cn., quaestor 212 ; 
curule aedile 204 ; consul *201 ; and proconsul in 
Hither Spain 199. — 6. L., praetor in Sardinia 
211, succeeded Scipio as proconsul in Spain, where 
he remained for 1 i years, and on his return was 
only allowed an ovation, because he only held pro- 
consular rank. He was consul 199, and the next 
year proconsul in Gaul.— 7. L., ciu'ule aedile 163; 
consul 156; censor 147* — 8. P., curule aedile 
with Scipio Nasica 169, consul suifectus, with 
C. Domitius 162, the election of the former 
consuls being declared informal. He became 
princeps senatus, and must have lived to a good 
old age, since he was wounded in the contest with 
C. Gracchus in 121.— 9. P., surnamed Sura, the 
man of chief note in Catiline's crew. He was 
q^uaestor to Sulla in 81 : before him and L. Tri- 
arius, Verres had to give an account of the monies 
he had received as quaestor in Cisalpine Gaul, 
He was soon after himself called to account for 
the same matter, but was acquitted. It is said 
that he got his cognomen of Sura from his conduct 
on this occasion ; for when Sulla called him to 
account, he answered by scornfully putting out his 
leg, like boys," says Plutarch, “ when they 
make a blunder in playing at ball.” Other 
persons, however, had borne the name before, one 
perhaps of the Lentulus family. In 75 he was 
praetor; and Hortensius, pleading before such a 
judge, had no difficulty in procuring the acquittal 
of Terentius Varro, when accused of extortion. 
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In 71 he was consul. But in the next year 
he was ejected from the senate, with. 63 others, 
for infamous life and maimers. It was this, 
probably, that led him to join Catiline and his 
crew. From his distinguished birth and. high 
rank, he calculated on becoming chief of the con- 
spiracy; and a prophecy of the Sibylline books was 
applied by flattering haruspices to him. Three 
Comelii were to rule Rome, and he -was the 3rd 
after Sulla and Cinna ; the 20th tmar after the 
burning of the capitol, &c., was to ije fatal to the 
city. To gain power, and recover his place in the 
senate, he became praetor again in 63. When 
Catiline quitted the city for Etruria, Lentulus was 
left as chief of the home conspirators, and his irre- 
solution probably saved the city from being fired. 
For it was by his over-caution that the negotiation 
with the ambassadors of the Allobroges was entered 
into : these unstable allies revealed the secret to 
the consul Cicero, tvlio directed them to feign 
compliance with the conspirators’ wishes, and thus 
to obtain written documents which might be 
brought in evidence against them. The well- 
known sequel will be found under the life of 
Catiline. Lentulus was deposed from the praetor- 
I ship, and was strangled in the Capitoline prison on 
the 5th of December. His step-son Antony pre- 
tended that Cicero refused to deliver up his corpse 
for burial.— 10. P., surnamed Spinther, He 
received this nickname from his resemblance to 
the actor Spinther. Caesar commonly calls him 
by this name : not so Cicero ; but there could be 
no harm in it, for he used it on his coins when 
pro-praetor in Spain, simply to distinguish himself 
from the many of the same fanlily ; and his son 
bore it after him. He was curule aedile in 63, 
the year of Cicero’s consulship, and was entrusted 
with the care of the apprehended conspirator, 
P. Sura [No. 9]. His games were long remem- 
bered for their splendour ; but his toga, edged 
with Tyrian purple, gave offence. He was praetor 
in 60 ; and by Caesar’s interest he obtained 
Hither Spain for his next year’s province, where 
he remained into part of 58. In 57 he -was consul, 
which dignity he dso obtained by Caesar's support. 
In his consulship he moved for the immediate 
recall of Cicero, brought over his colleague Me- 
telliis Nepos to the same views ; and his services 
were gratefully acknowledged by Cicero, Now, 
therefore, notwithstanding his obligations to Caesar, 
he had openly taken part with the aristocracy, He 
received Cilicia as his province, but he attempted 
in vain to obtain a decree of the senate, charging 
him with the office of restoring Ptolemy Auletes, 
the exiled king of Egypt. Fie remained aa pro- 
consul in Cilicia from 56 till July, 53, and obtained 
a triumph, though not till 51. On the breaking 
out of the civil war in 49, he joined the Pompeian 
party. He fell into Caesar’s hands at Corhnium, 
but was dismissed by the latter uninjured. He 
then joined Pompey in Greece; and after the 
battle of Pharsalia, he followed Pompey to Egypt, 
and got safe to Rhodes. — II. P., surnamed 
Spinther, son of No, 10, followed Pompey ’s 
fortunes with his father. He xvas pardoned by 
Caesar, and returned to Italv. In 45 he was 
divorced from his abandoned wife, Meteila. (Comp. 
Hor., Serm. ii. 3. 239.) After the murder of 
Caesar (44) he joined the conspirators. He served 
with Cassius against Rhodes; with Brutus in 
Lycia^— 13. (hi., surnamed Clodianus, a Clau- 
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dhis adopted into tlie Lentulns family. : H& was 
consul in 72, with L. Geilius PuMicola. In the 
war with Spartacus both he and Ms cofle^ae were 
defeated — but after their consulship. With the 
same colleague he held the censorship in 70, and 
ejected 63 members from the senate fen infamous 
life, among whom were Lentuius Sura [No. 9J 
and C. Antonins, afterwards Cicero’s colleague, in 
the coiisiilship. Yet the majority of those expelled 
were acquitted hy the courts, and restored j and 
Lentuius supported the Manilian law, appointing 
Pompey to the command against Mithridates. As 
an orator, he concealed his -want of talent by great 
skill and art, and by a pod voice.— 13. L., sur- 
named Cros, appeared in 61 as the chief accuser 
of P. Clodius, for violating the mysteries of the 
Bona Bea. In 38 he was praetor, and in 49 consul 
with C. Marcellus. He was raised to the consul- 
ship in consequence of his being a knonm enemy 
of Caesar. He did all he could to excite his 
wavering party to take arms and meet Caesar : he 
called Cicero cowardly ; blamed him for seeking s. 
triumph at such a time ; urged war at any price, : 
in the hope, says Caesar (B. C. i. 4), of retrieving , 
his ruined fortunes, mid becoming another Sulla. , 
It was mainly at Lentuius’ instigation tliat the i 
violent measures passed the senate early in the : 
year, which gave the tribunes a pretence for dying ' 
to Caesar at Ravenna. He himself fled from the | 
city at the approach of Caesar, and afterwards 
crossed over to Greece, After the battle of Phar- 
salia, he fled to Egypt, and arrived there the day 
after Pompey’s murder. On landing, he was 
apprehended by young Ptolemy’s ministers,^ and 
put to death in prison.— » 14. L., sumamed Niger, 
flamen of Mars. In 57, he was one of the priests 
to whom was referred the question whether the 
site of Cicero’s house was consecrated ground. In 
56 he was one of the judges in the case of^ 
P. Sextius, and he died in the same year, much 
praised by Cicero. — 15. L., son of the last, and 
also flamen of Mars. He defended M. Scauras, in ; 
34, when accused of extortion ; he accused Ga- i 
binius of high treason, about the same time, but : 
was suspected of collusion. In the Philippics he , 
is mentioned as a friend of Antony’s.— 16. Cossus, ; 
sumamed Gaetulicus, consul b. c. 1, was sent into ' 
Africa in a. n. 6, where he defeated the GaetuH : 
hence his surname. On the accession of Tiberius, 
A. 2). 14, he accompanied Drusus, who was sent 
to quell the mutiny of the legions in Pannonia. 
He died 25, at a very great age, leaving behind 
him an honourable reputation.— IT, Cn., sur- 
naraed GaetuHcus, son of the last, consul a. d. 26. 
He afterwards had the command of the legions of 
Upper German}’’ for 10 rears, and was ver}' popular 
among the troops. In 39 he Tvas put to death by 
order of Caligula, who feared his influence with 
the soldiers. He was an historian and a poet; 
hut we have only 3 lines of his poems extant, 
unless he is the author of 9 epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology, inscribed with the name of Gaetulicus. 

Leo, or Leon (Aeojy). 1. Also called Leonides 
(AecoyidyjsX of Heraclea on the Pontus, disciple of 
Plato, was one of the conspirators who, with their 
leader, Chion, assassinated Clcarchus, tyrant of 
Heraclea, b. a 353. — 2. Of Byzantium, a rhe- 
torician and historical writer of the age of Philip 
and Alexander the Great,— « 3. Diaconus or the 
Beacon, a B 3 ’'zantine historian of the 19th century. 
His history, in 1 0 books, includes the period from 
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the Cretan expedition of Nicephorus Piiocas, in 
the reign of the emperor Romanns II., a. d. 959, 
to the death of Joannes I. Zimisces, 975. The 
style of' Leo is, vicious he employs . unusual , and 
inappropriate words (many of them borrowed from 
Homer, Agathias the historian, and. the Septuagint), 
in the place of simple' and common ones ; and he 
abounds in' tautological phrases. His histor}”, 
however, is a .valuable ■ contemporary record of a 
stiiving time, honestly and fearlessly .written. 
Edited for the first , time by Hase, Paris, 1818; 
— 4. Grammaticus, one of the continuators of 
Byzantine liistorj^ from the period when Tlieo- 
phanes leaves o£ His work, entitled Qirom- 
graphia^ extends from the accession of Leo V. the 
Armenian, 813, to the death of Romanns Leca- 
penus, 944. Edited with Theopbanes by Combefis, 
Paris, ] 655. — 5. Archbishop of Thessalonica, m 
eminent Byzantine philosopher and ecclesiastic of 
I the 9th century. His w*orks are lost, but he is 
I frequently mentioned in terras of the highest 
praise by the Byzantine writers, especiall}’ for his 
' knowledge of geometry and astronomy. — 6. Ma- 
gentenm, a commentator on Aristotle, flourished 
' during the 1st half of the 14tli century. He 
was a monk, and afterwards archbishop of My- 
tilene. Several of his commentaries on Aristotle 
are extant, and have been published. — 7. Leo 
was also the name of 6 Byzantine emperors. Of 
[these Leo VI., sumamed the philosopher, who 
reigned 886 — 911, is celebrated in the history of 
the later Greek literature. He wrote a treatise on 
Greek tactics, 17 oracles, 33 orations, and several 
other works, which are still extant. He is also ce- 
lebrated in the history of legislation. As the Latin 
language had long ceased to be the official lan- 
guage of the Eastern empire, Basil, the father of 
Leo, had formed and partly executed the plan of 
issuing an authorised Greek version of Justinian’s 
legislation. This plan was carried out by Leo. 
The Greek version is knovra under the title of 
BatnAutal Aiard^ei^, or shortly, BamAi/cal ; in 
Latin, Basilica, which means “ Imperial Consti- 
tutions,” or “ Laws.” It is divided into 60 books, 
subdivided into titles, and contains the Institutes, 
the Digest, the Codex, and the Norellae ; and 
likewise such, constitutions as were issued by the 
' successors of Justinian down to Leo VI. There 
; are, however, many laws of the Digest omitted in 
the Basilica, which contain, on the other hand, a 
considerable number of laws or extracts from 
ancient jurists which are not in the Digest. The 
publication of this authorised body of law in the 
Greek language led to the gradual disuse of the 
original compilations of Justinian in the East. 
But the Roman law was thus more firm!}- csta- 
Iblished in Eastern Europe and Western Asia, 
where it has maintained itself among the Greek 
population to the present day. The best edition 
of the Basilica is the one now publishing by 
Heimbacli, Lips. 1833, seq. 

Leobotes. [Labotas.] 

Leoebares (Aecaxaprjy), an Athenian statuary 
and sculptor, was one of the great artists of the 
later Athenian school, at the head of which ivere 
Scopas and Praxiteles. He flourished n. c, 352 — 
338. The masterpiece of Leocharcs seems to have 
been his statue of the mpe of Ganymede. The 
original work was in bronze. Of the extant copies 
in marble, the best is one, half the size of life, in 
the Museo Pio-Clementino. 
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lieocoriuBi (A^caKopiov), a slirrae in Atiiens, in ^ 
the Ceramicns, erected in honour of the danghters 
of Leos. Hipparchus was murdered here. 

I,eodamas* (Aecaddptas), a distinguished Attic 
oratoi j was educated , in, the school of Isocrates, 
and is greatly .praised hy Aeschines. 

Iteonica, a town of the Edetani in the W. of 
Hispania Tarraconensis. 

Leonidas (Acwi'iSas), 1. I. King of Sparta, 
B. c. 4.91-~480, was one of the sons of Anaxan* 
drides hy his first wife, and, according to some 
accounts, was twin-brother to Cieomhrotns. He 
succeeded Ms half-hrother Cleomenes I., B. c. 491, 
his elder brother Borieus also having previously 
.died. When Greece was invaded hy Xerxes, 
480, ..Leonidas was sent with a ■ .small army to 
make a stand against the enemy at the pass of 
Thermopjdae. The number of his array is va- 
riously stated: according to Herodotus, it amounted 
to somewhat more than 5000 men, of whom 300 
were Spartans; in all probaMIity, the regular 
band of (so called) knights (twels). The Persians 
in vain attempted to force their way through the 
pass of Thermopylae. They were driven hack by 
Leonidas and his gallant band with immense j 
slaughter. At length the Malian Ephialtes he - 1 
trayed the mountain path of the Anopaea to the , 
Persians, who were thus able to fall upon the rear ■ 
of the Greeks. ‘When it became knomi to Le- 
onidas that the Persians were crossing the moun- 
tain, he dismissed all the other Greeks, except the , 
Thespian and Theban forces, declaring that he 
and the Spartans under his command must needs 
remain in the post they had been sent to guard. i 
Then, before the body of Persians, who were ' 
crossing the mountain under Hydames, could 
arrive to attack him in the rear, he advanced from 
the narrow pass and charged the myriads of the 
enemy with his handful of troops, hopeless now of 
preserving their lives, and anxious only to sell 
them dearly. In the desperate battle which en- 
sued, Leonidas himself fell soon. His body was , 
rescued by the Greeks, after a violent struggle. ! 
On the hillock in the pass, where the remnant of , 
the Greeks made their last stand, a lion of stone | 
-was set up in his honour.— »2. II. King of Sparta, ! 
was son of the traitor, Cleonymus. He acted as 
guardian to his infimt relative, Arens II., on 
W'hose death he ascended the throne, about 256. 
Being opposed to the projected reforms of his con- 
temporary Agis ly., he w'as deposed, and the 
throne was transferred to his son-in-law, Cleom- 
brotus ; but he was soon afterwards recalled, and 
caused Agis to be put to death, 240. He died 
about 236, and was succeeded by his son, Cieo- 
menes HI. — 3. A kinsman of Olympias, the. 
mother of Alexander the. Great, was entrusted i 
with the main superintendence of Alexander’s 
education in his earlier years, before he became 
the pupil of Aristotle. Leonidas was a man of ' 
austere cliai’acter, and trained the young prince in 
hardy and self-denying habits. There were 2 excel- 
lent cooks (said Alexander afterwards) with which 
Leonidas had fiirnished him, — a night’s march to 
season his breakfast, and a scanty breakfast to 
season his dinner. — 4. Of Tarentum, the author 
of upwards of 100 epigrams in the Boric dialect 
His epigrams formed a part of the Garland of 
Meleager. They are chiefly inscriptions for de- 
dicatory offerings and works of art, and, though 
not of a very high order of poetry, are usually 
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. pleasing, .ingenious, and in .good .taste. , Leonidas 
probably 'lived . in the' time . of ..Pyrrhus.— &. Of 
I Alexandria, also an epigrammatic poet, .flourished 
under Nero and Yespasian. In ..the Greek Antho- 
I logj", 43 epigrams are ascribed to him : they are of 
; a very low order of •merit. 

' Leonnatns (Aeovi/dros), a Macedonian of Pella, 
one of Alexander’s most distingiushed officers. 
His father’s name is variously given, as Anteas, 
Anthes, Onasus, and Eunus. He saved Alex- 
ander’s life in India in the assault on the city of 
the Malli. After the death of Alexander (b.g. 
323), he obtained the satrapy of the Lesser or 
Hellespontine Phrj^gia, and in the following year 
I he crossed over into Europe, to assist Antipater 
1 against the Greeks ; hut he was defeated by the 
Athenians and their allies, and fell in battle. 

! Leontiades (AeomdSTjs). 1. A Theban, com- 
manded at Thermopylae the forces supplied by 
Thebes to the Grecian army, B. c. 480. — 2. A 
Theban, assisted the Spartans in seizing the Cad- 
raea, or citadel of Thebes, in 382. He was slain 
by Pelopidas in 379, w’hen the Spartan exiles 
recovered possession of the Cadmea. 

Leontlni {ot Aeovrivot : Aeowrims : Lentim\ a 
town in the E. of Sicily, about 5 miles from the 
sea, N. W. of Syracuse, was situated upon the 
small river Lissus. It was built upon 2 bills, 
which were separated from one another hy a val- 
ley, in which were the forum, the senate-house, 
and the other public braidings, while the temples 
and the private houses occupied the hills. The 
rich plains N. of the city, called Leonimi 
were some of the most fertile in Sicily, and pro- 
duced abundant crops of most excellent wheat. Lean- 
tini was founded by Chalcidians from Naxos, b. c. 
730, only 6 years sifter the foundation of Naxos it- 
self It never attained much political importance in 
; consequence of its proximity to Syracuse, to which 
it soon became subject, and whose fortunes it 
shared. At a later time it joined the Carthaginians, 
and was in consequence taken and plundered by 
the Romans. Under the Romans it sunk into in- 
significance. Gorgias w'as a native of Leontini, 

Leontium {JA^6vriov\ an Athenian hetaera, 
the disciple and mistress of Epicurus, wrote a 
treatise against Theophrastus. She had a daughter, 
Bane, who was also an hetaera of some notoriety. 

Leontium (Aedt^nov), a town in Achaia, be- 
tween Pharae and Aegium. 

Leontopolis (AeoyrdroXir, AeSurcoy wdAfjr). L 
A city in the Belta of Egypt, S. of Thmuis, and 
N. W. of Athrihis, was the capital of the Noraos 
Leontopolitea, and probably of late foundation, as 
no writer before Strabo mentions it. Its site is 
uncertain. — 2. [Nicephoeium.} 

Leoprepides, i. e. Simonides, the son of Leo- 
prepes..'' 

Leos (A€c5j), one of the heroes eponjmi of the 
Athenians, said to have been a son of Orpheus. 
The phyle or tribe of Leontis derived its name 
from him. Once, when Athens was suffering from 
famine or plague, the Delphic oracle demanded 
that the daughters of Leos should be sacrificed, 
and the father complied with the command of the 
oracle. The maidens were afterwards honoured 
by the Athenians, who erected the Leocorium 
' (from Aecby and sidpai) to them. Their names 
^ were Praxithea, Theope, and Eubule. 
i Leosth^es (Aeft>u6eV?js), an Athenian com- 
! mander of the combined Greek army in the Lamiaa 
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•war. In the year after the death of Alexander 
(b. c. 323), he defeated Antipatey near Thermo- 
pylae ; Antipater thereupon threw Mraself into 
the small town of Lamia, Leosthenes pressed the 
siege with the ■utmost vigour, but was killed by a 
blow from a stone. His loss was mourned by the 
Athenians as a public calamity. He was honoured 
with a public burial in the Ceramicus, and bis 
funeral oration was pronounced by Hj'perides. 

Leotychides (A^eoyrvxitrjSf AeurvxtSijs, Herod.), 

1. King of Sparta, b* c. 401--^69. He commanded 
the Greek fleet in 475, and defeated the Persians 
at the battle of Mycale. He was afterwards sent 
with an army into Thessaly to punish those who 
had sided with the Persians ; but in consequence 
of bis accepting the bribes of the Aleuadae, be w'as 
brought to trial on his return home, and went into 
exile to Tegea, 46,9, where he died. He w^as suc- 
ceeded by his grandson, Ai'chidamus II.— « 2. Grand- 
son of Archidamus IL, and son of Agis IL There 
was, however, sonte suspicion that he was in 
reality the fruit of an intrigue of Alcibiades with 
Timaea, the queen of Agis ; in consequence of 
■which lie was excluded from the throne, mainly 
through the influence of Lysander, and his uncle, 
Agesiiaus II., was substituted in his room. 

I«epidus AemHius, a distinguished patrician fa- 
mily. 1. M., aedile b. c. 192 ; praetor 191, with 
Sicily as bis province ; consul 187, when he de- 
feated the Ligurians ; pontifex maximus 180 ; 
censor 179 with M. Fulvius Nobiiior ; and consul 
a second time 175. He was six times chosen by 
the censors princeps senatns, and be died 152, full 
of years and hoiionrs. Lepidus the triumvir is 
called by Cicero (Phil. xiii. 7) the pronepos of this 
Lepidus ; but be -would seem more probably to 
have been bis abncpos, or great-great-grandson, — 

2. M., consul 1 37, carried on war in Spain against 
the Vaccaei, but unsuccessfully,. Since he bad at- 
tacked the Vaccaei in opposition to the express 
orders of the senate, be was deprived of Ms com- 
mand, and condemned to pay a fine. He was a 
man of education and refined taste. Cicero, who 
bad read his speeches, speaks of him as the greatest 
orator of his age. He helped to form the style of 
Tib. Gracchus and C. Carbo, who were accustomed 
to listen to him with great care.— 3. JI., the 
father of the triumvir, was praetor in Sicily in 81, 
where be earned a character by his oppressions 
only second to that of Verres. In the civil wars 
between J^Iarius and Sulla he belonged at first to 
the party of the latter, but he afterwards came 
forward as a leader of the popular party. In his 
consulship, 7o, he attempted to rescind the laws of 
Sulla, who had lately died, but be -was opposed by 
bis colleague Catulus, who received the powerful 
support of Pompey. In the following year (77) 
Lepidus took up arms, and marched against Rome. 
He w'as defeated by Pompey and Catulus, under 
the walls of the cit}", in the Campus Martins, and 
■^vas obliged to take to fight. Finding it impossible 
to hold his ground in Ital}’, Lepidus sailed with 
the remainder of his forces to Sardinia ; but re- 
pulsed even in this island by the propraetor, he 
died shortly afterwards of chagrin and sorrow, 
which is said to have been increased by the dis- 
covery of his wife'^s infidelity.— 4. Ham., sur- 
named Li-vianus, because be belonged originally to 
the Li via gens, consul 77, belonged to the aristo- 
craticai party, and was one of the infuential persons 
who prevailed upon Sulla to spare the life of the 
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young Julius Caesar. — 5. H., consul 66, with L. 
Volcatius Tullus, the same year in which Cicero was 
praetor. He belonged to the aristocratical party, 
but on the breaking out of the civil war in 49, he 
retired to his Formian villa to watch the progress 
of events. — 6. L. Aemilius Panins, son, of No. 
3, and brother of M. Lepidus, the triumvir. His 
surname of Pauliis was probably given^Mm b 3 r big 
father, in honour of the celebrated Aemilius Paiilus, 
the conqueror of Macedonia. But since he belonged 
to the famii^r of the Lepidi, and not to that of the 
Pauli, he is inserted in this place and not under 
Paulus. Aemilius Faiilus did not follow the ex- 
ample of his father, but commenced his public 
career by supporting the aristocratical party. His 
first public act was the accusation of Catiline in 
63. He was quaestor in Macedonia 59 j aedile 
55 ; praetor 53 ; and consul 50, along with M. 
Claudius Marcellus. Paiilus was raised to the 
consulship, on account of his being one of the most 
determined enemies of Caesar, but Caesar gained 
him over to bis side by a bribe of 1500 talents, 
which be is said to have expended on the comple- 
tion of a magnificent basilica which he had com- 
menced in his aedilesh ip. After the murder of 
Caesar (44), Paulus joined the senatorial party. 
He was one of the senators who declared M. Lepi- 
dus a public enemy, on account of his having joined 
Antony ; and, accordingly, when the triumvirate 
was formed, his name was set down first in the 
proscription list by bis own brother. The soldiers, 
however, who were appointed to kill Mm, allowed 
him to escape. He passed over to Brutus in Asia, 
and after the death of the latter repaired to Mile- 
tus. Here he remained, and refused to go to 
Rome, although he was pardoned by the triumvirs. 
—7. M, Aemilius lepidus, the Triumvir, brother 
of the last. On the breaking out of the civil war 
(49), Lepidus, who was then praetor, joined Caesar’s 
party ; and as the consuls had fled with Pompej^ 
from Italy, Lepidus, as praetor, was the highest 
magistrate remaining in Italy. During Caesar’s 
absence in Spain, Lepidus presided at the comitia 
in which the former was appointed dictator. In 
the following year (48) he received the province of 
Nearer Spain. On Ms return to Rome in 47, 
Caesar granted him a triumph, and made him his 
magister equitum ; and in the next year (46), his 
colleague in the consulship. In 44 he received 
from Caesar the government of Narbonese Gaul 
and Nearer Spain, but had not quitted the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome at the time of the dictator’s death. 
Having the command of an army near the citj^, he 
was able to render M. Antony efficient assistance ; 
and the latter in consequence allowed Lepidus to 
be chosen pontifex maximus, which dignit}- had 
become vacant by Caesar’s death. Lepidus soon 
afterwards repaired to his provinces of Gaul and 
Spain, He remained neutral in the struggle be- 
tween Antony and the senate ; but he subsequently 
joined Antony, when the latter fied to him in 
Gaul after his defeat at Mutina. This was in the 
end of May, 43 ; and when the news reached 
Rome, the senate proclaimed Lepidus a public 
enenn’-. In the autumn Lepidus and Antony 
crossed the Alps at the head of a powerful army, 
Octavian (afterwards Augustus) joined them ; and 
in the month of October the celebrated triumvirate 
was formed, by which the Roman world was di- 
vided between Octavian, Antony, and Lepidus. 
[See p. 108, a.] In 42 Lepidus remained in Italy 
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as consul, while the two other triumTirs prosecuted 
the war against Brutus and Cassius. In the fresh 
division of the provinces after the battle of Phi- 
lippi, Lepidus received Africa, where he remained 
till 36. In this year Octavian summoned him to 
Sicily to assist him in the war against Sex. Pompey. 
Lepidus obeyed, but tired of being treated as a 
subordinate, he resolved to make an eftbrt to acquire 
Sicily for himself and to regain his lost power. 
He was easily subdued by Octavian, w'ho spared 
his life, irat deprived him of his triumvirate, his ; 
army, and his provinces, and commanded that he : 
should live at Circeii, imder strict surveillance. He i 
allowed him, however, to retain his dignity of pon- 1 
tifex maximus. He died b. c. 13. Augiptus sue- i 
ceeded him as pontifex maximus. Lepidus w'as 
fond of ease and repose, and it is not improbable 
that he possessed abilities capable of effecting much 
more than he ever did. — 8. Paultts Aemilius 
Lepidus, son of No. 6, with whom he is fre- 
quently confounded. His name is variously given 
by the ancient wTiters Aemilhis Pmlus, or Faulus 
Aemilius^ or Aemilim Lepidus Fauhts, but Faulus 
Aeinilius Lepidus seems to be the most correct 
form. He probably bed with his father to Brutus, 
but lie afterwards made his peace with the trium- 
virs, He accompanied Octavian in his campaign 
against Sex. Pompey in Sicily in 36, In 34 he 
was consul siiffectiis. In 22 he was censor with 
L. Munatiiis Plancus, and died while holding this 
dignity. — 9. It. Aemilius Lepidus, son of the 
triumvir [No. 7] and Jimia, formed a conspiracy 
in 30, for the purpose of assassinating Octavian on I 
his return to Home after the battle of Actium. i 
Maecenas, who had charge of the city, became 
acquainted with the plot, seized Lepidus, and sent 
him to Octavian in the East, who put him to death. 
His fathej w'as ignorant of the conspiracy, but his 
mother wms privy to it Lepidus was married 
twice: his first wife was Antonui, the daughter of 
the triumvir, and his 2nd Servilia, who put an end 
to her life by swallowing burning coals w'hen the 
conspiracy of her husband %vas discovered.— 10. 
Q. Aemilius Lepidus, consul 21 with M. Lollius. 
(Hor. Ep. 3. 20. 28.)— 11. L. Aemilius Paulus, 
son of No. 8 and Cornelia, married Julia, the grand- ! 
daughter of Augustus. [Julia, No. 6.] Paulus 
is therefore called the propener of Augustus. He 
was consul a. d. 1 wdth C. Caesar, his wdfe^s 
brother. He entered into a conspiracy against Au- 
gustus, of the particulars of which we are not in- 
formed.— 12. M. Aemilius Lepidus, brother of 
the last, consul a. d. 6 with L. Arrimtius. He 
lived on the most intimate terms with Augustus, 
who employed him in the war against the Dalma- 
tians in a."d. 9, After the death of Augustus, he 
was also held in high esteem by Tiberius.— 
13. M. Aemilius Lepidus, consul with T. Sta- 
tilius Taurus in a. n. 11, must be carefully distin- 
guished from the last. In a. d. 2i he obtained 
the province of Asia.— 14. Aemilius Lepidus, 
the son of 11 and Julia, the granddaughter of 
Augustus, and consequently the great-grandson of 
Augustus. He was one of the minions of the em- 
peror Caligula, with whom he had the most shame- 
ful connection. He married Drusiila, the favourite 
sister of the emperor ; but he was notwithstanding 
put to death by Caligula, a. d. 39. 

Lepoutxi, a people inhabiting the Alps, in whose 
country Caesar places the sources of the Rhine, 
and Piiny the sources of the Rhone. They dwelt 
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on the S. slope of the St. Gotthard and the Simplon, 
toumrds the Lago Maggiore, and their name Is still 
retained in the Val Leventim. Their chief town 
was Oscela {Doim d'^Ossoia), 

Leprea (AeVpea), daughter of Pyrgeus, ' from 
whom the town of Lepreum in Elis was said to 
have derived its name. [Lepheum.] Another tei- 
dition derived the name from Lepreits,a son of Gau- 
con, Glaucon, or Pyrgeus, by Astydamia. He was 
a grandson of Poseidon, and a rival of Hercules 
both in his strength and his powers of eating, but 
he was conquered and slain by the latter. His 
tomb was believed to exist at Phigalia. 

Lepreum (AeVpeov, Aerpsos : AeTrpedrTjs : Siro- 
vitzi)^ a towm of Elis in Triphylia, situated 40 
stadia from the sea, was said to have been founded 
in the time of Theseus by Minyans from Lemnos. 
After the Messenian wars it was subdued by the 
Eleans with the aid of Sparta ; hut it recovered its 
independence in the Peloponnesian war, and was 
assisted by the Spartans against Elis. At the time 
of the Achaean league it was subject to Elis. 

Q. Lepta, a native of Cales in Campania, and 
praefectus fabrum to Cicero in Cilicia b.c. 51. He 
joined the Pompeian party in tbe civil war, and is 
frequently mentioned in Cicero’s letters. 

Leptines (Aeirrlv^id), L A Syracusan, son of 
Herniocrates, and brother of Dionysius the elder, 
tyrant of Syracuse. He commanded his brother’s 
fleet in the war against the Carthaginians b. c, 397, 
but was defeated by Mago with great loss. In 390 
he was sent by Dionysius with a fleet to the assist- 
ance of the Lucanians against the Italian Greeks. 
Some time afterwards he gave offence to the jealous 
temper of the tyrant, by giving one of his daughters 
in marriage to Philistus, without any previous in- 
timation to Dionysius, and on this account he was 
banished from Syracuse, together with Philistus, 
He thereupon retired to Thurii, but was subse- 
quently recalled by Dionysius to Syracuse. Here 
he was completely reinstated in his former favour, 
and obtained one of the daughters of Dionysius In 
marriage. In 383, he again took an active part 
in the war against the Carthaginians, and com- 
manded the right wing of the %racusan army in 
the battle near Cronium ; in which he was killed. 
—2. A Si'racusan, -who joined with Calippus in 
expelling the garrison of the younger Dionysius 
from Rhegium, 351. Soon afterwards he assas- 
sinated Calippus, and then crossed 0 %’er to Sicily, 
where he made himself tyrant of Apoilonia and 
Engyum. He was expelled in common with the 
other tyrants by Timoleon ; but his life was spared 
and he vvas sent into exile at Corinth, 342.-3. 
An Athenian, knovm only as the proposer of a law 
taking awaj^ all special exemptions from the burden 
of public charges (dreAeiai rStP K€irovpyiS!v\ 
against which the celebrated oration of Demosthenes 
is directed, usually known as the oration against 
Leptines. This speech was delivered 355: and 
the law must have been passed above a year before, 
as we are told that the lapse of more than that 
; period had already exempted Leptines from all per- 
sonal responsibility. Hence the efforts of Demo- 
sthenes were directed solely to the repeal of the 
law, not to the pimishment of its proposer. His 
arguments were successful, and the law was re- 
pealed,— 4. A Syrian Greek, who assassinated 
with his own hand at Laodicea, Cn. Octavius, the 
chief of the Roman deputies, who had been sent 
into Syria, 162. Demetrius caused Leptines to be 
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seized, and sent as a prisener to Eome ; te the 
senate refused to receive him, being desirons to re- 
serve this cause of complaint as a public grievance. 

Leptis (AsTTr/y). 1. Xepths Magna or Heapo- 
lis (ij Aeirrh u^ydkT), Nmvohis)^ a city on the 
coast of N. Afiica, between the Syrtes, E. of Abro- 
tonuin, and W. of the month of the little river 
Cinrps, was a Phoenician colony, with n ilcAirish- 
ing commerce, though it possessed no harbour. 
tTith Abrotonum and Oca it formed the African 
Tripolis. The Romans made it a colonj’^ : it was 
the birthplace of the emperor Septimius Severas: 
and it continued to flourish till a. n. 36d, when it 
was almost ruined by an attack from a Libyan 
tribe. Justinian did something towards its resto- 
ration ; but the Arabian invasion completed its 
destruction. Its ruins are still considerable. — 2, 
Leptis Minor or Parva (Aerrrh v p,iKpa: £amfa, 
Hit.), usually called simply Leptis, a Phoenician 
colony on the coast of Ryzaciiim, in N. Africa, 
between Hadntmetum and Tliapsus : an importarit 
place und«r both tlie Carthaginians and the Ro- i 
mans. ! 

Leriua (Sf. iromrat), an island off the coast of 
Gallia Narbonensis, opposite Antipolis {Aniihes). ^ 

Lerna or Lerae {Aippn\ a district in Argolis, 
not far ffoin Argos, in which was a marsh and a 
sniali river of the same name. It was celebrated 
as the place where Hercules killed the Lernean 
Hydra. [See p. 300, b.] 

*Lero {St, Murffiieritc),i a small island off the 
coast of Gallia Narbonensis. 

Leros {Aipos : Aipm),, a small island, one of 
the Sporades, opposite to the mouth of the Sinus 
lassius, on the coast of Car:a. Its inhabitants, 
who came originally from Aliletus, bore a bad 
character. Besides a city of the same name, it 
had in it a temple of Artemis, where the trans- 
formation of the sisters of Meleager into guinea- 
fowls was said to have taken place, in memory of 
which giimea-fuwls were kept in the court of that 
temple. 

Lesboms {A^trSma^). 1 Son of Potaraon of 
Mytilene, a philosopher and sophist, in the time 
of Augustus, He was the father of Polemon, the 
teacher and friend of the emperor Tiberius. Ijgs- 
bonax wrote several political omtions, of which 2 
have come dowm to us, one entitled nspl rov TroAe/jtoo 
Kopjjy'Ot&w, and the other 'rrporpet'TiH.hs Adyes, both 
of which are not unsuccessful imitations of the Attic 
orators of the luist times. They are printed in the 
colleciions of the Greek orators [Bbmo.sthekes], 
ajid separately by Orelli, Lips. 1820,«— 2. A Greek 
grammarian, of uncertain age, but later than No. 1, 
the author of an extant work on grammatical figures 
(Tr€p\ {rx?j.adra.w), published byA^alckeuaer in Ills 
edition of Ammonius. 

Lesbos (AeV^os : AeV^mv, Lesbms : 

A/cA/’ni), the largest, and by far the most import- 
ant, of the islands of the Aegean along the coast of 
Asia Minor, lay opposite to the Gulf of Adra- 
myttiuni, off the coast of Mysia, the direction of 
its length being N. W. and S. E. It is inter- 
sected by lofty momitains, and indented with 
large bays, the chief of which, on the W, side, 
runs more than half way across the island. It 
had 3 chief headlands, Argennum on the N. E., 
Sigrium on the M"., and Malea on the S. Its 
vallies were very fertile, especially in the N. part, 
near Methjmma ; and it produced corn, oil, and 
wine renowned for its e.xct4Ience. In. early times 
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it was called by various names, the chief of which 
were, Issa, Pelasgia, Mytanis, and Macaria: the 
late Greek writers called it Mytilene, from its 
; chief city, and this name has been preserved to 
modem times. The earliest reputed inhabitants 
were Pelasgians ; the next, an Ionian colony, w'lio 
were said to have settled in it 2 generations before 
the Trojan War ; lastly, at the time of the great 
Aeolic migration' (I30 3 ’ears after the Trojan 
I War,' according to the mythical chronology), the 
I island was colonised by Aeolians, who founded in 
I it an Hexfipolis, consisting of the 6 cities,. Myti- 
lene, Metliymna, Eresus, Pyrrha, Aiitissa, and 
Arisbe, afterwards reduced to 5 through the de- 
struction of Arisbe by the Methymnaeans. The 
Aeolians of Lesbos afterwards founded numerous 
settlements along the coast of the Troadand in the 
region of Mt. Ida, and at one time a great part of 
the Troad seems to have been subject to Lesbos. 
The chief facts in the history of the island are 
connected with its principal city, Mytilene, which 
was the scene of the struggles between the nobles 
and the commons, in which Alcaeus and Pitta- 
c us took part. At the time of the Peloponnesian 
War, Lesbos was subject to Athens. After va,- 
rious changes, it fell under the power of Mithri- 
dates, and passed from him to the Romans. The 
island is most important jii the early history of 
Greece, as the native region of the Aeolian school 
of lyric poetrj’’. It was the birthplace of the mu- 
sician and poet Terpanuek, of the lyric poets 
Alcaeus, Sappho, and others, and of the dithy- 
rambic poet Aeion. Other forms of literature 
and philosophy early and.long flourished in it ; the 
sage and statesman Pittacus, the historians Hel- 
LANicus and Theophanes, and the philosophers 
Theophrastus and Phanias, were all Lesbians. 

Lesbothemis (A^aioOepis)^ a statuary of an- 
cient date, and a native of Lesbos, 

Lesches or Lescheus (AeVxuv, Aecrx^ny), one 
of the so-called cyclic poets, son of xleschylinus, a 
native of Pyrrha, in the neighbourhood of Mytilene, 
and hence called a Mytihmean or a Lesbian. He 
flourished about B.c. 708, and was usually regarded 
ns the author of the Utile Iliad (TXtdy ^ ekdao'cav or 
’Ikius p.iKpd ), though this poem was also ascribed 
to various other poets. It consisted of 4 books, 
and was intended as a supplement to the Homeric 
Iliad. It related the events after the death of 
Hector, the fate of Ajax, the exploits of Philoctetes, 
Neoptolemus, and X) lyases, and the final capture 
and destruction of Troy, which part of the poem 
was called The Destruction of Troif {^Ikhv Tripais), 
There ivas no unity in the poem, except that of 
historical and chronological succession. Hence 
Aristotle remarks that the little Iliad furnished 
materials for 8 tragedies, wdiilst only one could be 
based upon the Iliad or Odyssey of Homer. 

Lethaens (ATjdaTos). 1. A river of Ionia, in 
Asia Minor, flowing S. past Magne.sia into the 
Maeander. »»-2r A river in the S. of Crete, flow- 
ing past^Gort3ma.*-«3. [Latfion.] 

Lethe the personification of oblivion, 

called b}’' Hesiod a daughter of Eris. A river in 
the lower v/orld was likewise called Lethe. The 
souls of the departed drank of this river, and thus 
forgot all they had said or done in the upper world. 

Lethe, a river in Spain. See Limaea. 

L§to (Atjtc*)), called Latona by the Romans, is 
described by Hesiod as a daughter of the Titan 
Coeus and Phoebe, a sister of Asteriii, and the 
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motlier of Apollo a«d Artemis by 2eus, to whom 
she was married before Hera. 'Homer likewise 
calls her the mother of Apollo and Artemis by Zeus ; 
he mentions her in the stoiy of Niobe, who paid so 
dearly for her conduct towards Leto [NiOBE3,,and 
he also describes her as the friend of the Trojans 
in the war with the Greeks. In later wwiters these 
elements of her story are yariously embelHshed, for 
they do not describe her as the lawful •wife of 
Zeus, but merely as his mistress, who was perse- 
cuted by Hera during her pregnancy. Ail the 
world being afraid of receiving Leto on account of 
Hera, she wandered about till she came to Delos, 
■vi'hich was then a doating island, and bore the name 
of Asteria or Ortygia. When Leto arriyed there, 
Zeus ' fastened it by adamantine, chains , to the- 
bottom of the sea, that it might be a secure resting- 
place for his beloTed, and here she gave birth to 
Apollo and Artemis. The tradition is also related 
with various other modifications. Some said 
that Zeus changed Leto into a quail (dp'rni), 
and that in this state she arrived in the fioating 
island, which was hence called Ortygia- Others 
related that Zeus was enamoured with Asteria, 
but that she being metamorphosed into a bird, flew 
across the sea ; that she was then changed into a 
rock, which for a long time, lay under the surface 
of the sea j and that this.rock arose from the waters 
and received Leto when she was pursued by Python. 
Leto was generally worshipped only in conjunction 
with her children. Delos was the chief seat of her 
worship. [Apollo,] — Itis probable that the name 
of Leto belongs to the same class of words as the 
Greek X^dv} and the Latin kdeo, Leto would there- 
fore signify “the obscure” or “ concealed,” not as ; 
a physical power, but as a divinity jet quiescent 
and invisible, from whom issued the visible divi- 
nity with all his splendour and brilliancy. This 
view is supported by the account of her genealogy 
given by Hesiod. — From their mother Apollo is 
frequently Letoius eiLcUoms^ and Artemis (Diana) 
Zeto'is, Laidls^ or LaioU, 

Ijeiica {ra A^vku), a town at the extremity of 
the lapygian promontory in Calabria, with a stink- 
ing fountain, funder which the giants who were j 
vanquished by Hercules are said to have been 
buried. The promontory is still called Capo di 
Lenca. 

Leucae, Leiica (A^vKai, A^vicri : a 

small town on the coast of Tonia, in Asia Minor, 
near Phocaea, built by the Persian general Tachos 
in B. c. 552, and remarkable as the scene of the 
battle between the consul Liciaius Crassus and 
Aristonicus, in 131. 

Leucas or Leucadia (AevKds, A^vKaBia : Aeu- 
koSlos : Sa7i'ta Maura)^ an island in the Ionian sea, 
off the W*. coast of Aciimania, about 20 miles in 
length, and from 5 to 8 miles in breadth. It has 
derived its name from the numerous calcareous 
hills whicli cover its surface. It was originally 
united to the mainland at its N.E. extremity by a 
narrow isthmus. Homer speaks of it as a penin- 
sula, and mentions its well fortified town Nericus 
(Nupucos). It was at that time inhabited by the 
Teleboans and Leleges. Subsequently the Corin- 
thians under Cjpselus, between B. a 665 and 625, 
founded a new town, called Leiojias in the N.E. of 
the country near the isthmus, in which they settled 
1000 of their citizens, and to which they removed 
the inhabitants of Nericus, -which lay a little to the 
W. of the new town. The Corinthians also cut a 
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"canal through, the isthmus,, and' thus converted the 
peninsula into an island. This, canal ivas:a,fter wards 
filled up by deposits of sand ; and in the Pelopon- 
nesian-. -war it was no longer available for,, ships, 
which during that period, were conveyed across the 
isthmus on more tkan one occasion (Thuc. Hi. 81, 
iv- 8). The canal -was^ opened again by the .Bomans. 
At present the channel is dry in some parts, and 
has from 3 to 4 feet of water in others. The town 
of Leucas -was a place of importance, and during 
the war between Philip and the Homans was at 
the head of the Acamanian league, and the place 
where the meetings of the league were held. It 
•was in consequence taken and plundered by the 
Romans, b.c. 197. The remains of this tot^m are 
still to be seen. The other towns in the island 
were Hellom^num (‘EAAd.aej.'oj') on the S. E. coast, 
and PJiara (^apd)^ on the S.W. coast. — At the S. 
extremity of the island, opposite Cephallenia, was 
the celebrated promontory, variously called Zeucasy 
Leucdfas^Zemiies^or Leticdte {GiDucato), on which 
was a temple of Apollo, who hence had the surname 
of Leucadius. At the annual festival of the god it 
was the custom to cast down a criminal from this 
promontory into the sea: to break his fall birds of 
all kinds -were attached to him, and if he reached 
the sea uninjured, boats were ready to pick him 
up. This appears to have been an expiatory rite ; 
and it gave rise to the well known story that lovers 
leaped from this rock, in order to seek relief from 
the pangs of love. Thus Sappho is said to have 
leapt down from this rock, when in love “with 
Phaon ; but this well known story -ranishes at the 
first approach of criticism. 

LencS an island in the Euxine sea, 

near the mouth of the Borysthenes, sacred to 
Achilles. [AcHiLLEn.^i Dbomos.] 

Lenox, a people in the S. E. of Gallia Belgica, 
S. of the Mediomatrici, between the Matrona and 
Mosella. Their chief tovm was TiiHum (?ba0* 
Leuci Hontes, called by the Romans Albi 
Montes, a range of mountains in the W. of Crete. 
[Albi Montes.] 

Le-acippe. [Alcathoe.] 

Leucippides {Aeuiamrioes), L e. Phoeie and 
Hilalray the daughters of Leucippus. They were 
priestesses of Athena and Artemis, and betrothed 
to Idas and Lynceus, the sons of Aphareus; but 
Castor and Pollux being charmed with their beauty, 
carried them off and married them. 

Leucippus (AeuiciTTTTOs). I. Son of Oenomaus. 
For details see Daphne. -«»3. Son of Perieres and 
Gorgophone, brother of Aphareus, and prince of 
the Messenians, was one of the Calydonian hunters- 
By his wife Philodice,he had 2 daughters, Phoebe 
and Hilaira, usually called Leucippides.— <3. A 
Grecian philosopher, the founder of the atomic 
theory of the ancient philosophy, -which was more 
fully developed by Democritus. Where and when 
he was born we have no data for deciding. Mile- 
tus, Abdera, and Elis have been assigned as his 
birth-place ; the 1st, apparently, for no other 
reason than that it was the birth-place of several 
natural philosophers ; the 2nd, because Democritus 
came from that town ; the 3rd, because he wms looked 
upon as a disciple of the Eleatic school. The period 
when he lived is equally uncertain. He is called 
the teacher of Democritus the disciple of Parme- 
nides, or, according to other accounts, of Zeno, of 
Melissus, my even of Pythagoras. With regard 
j to Ms plMosophical system it is impossible to speak 
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n-ith certaintv, since the tvriters who mention tarn, 
either mention him in conjunction mth DemMntn^ 
or attribute to him doctrines which ate m lUte 
manner attributed to Democritus. [Democmto&J 
leucon (Aefeeo/). 1. Son of Poseidon or Atha- 
mas and Themisto, and father of: Erythrus and 
E^rince.— 2. A powerful king of Bosporns, who 
reisned B. c. 303-353. He was in close alhan^ 
with the Athenians, whom he supplied ^nth com 
in f^reat ahimdance, and who, in return for^his scr* 
vice?, admitted him and his sons to the 
of Athens. — 3. An xVthenian poet, of the old 
comedv, a contemporary and rival of Aristophanes. 

ieucojaixmi (Aeuaciwoi/), a place m the isiana 
of Chios. (Thuc. viii. 24.) . 

leuoonSe (AeoKovor?), dangiiter of JWmvas, 
usuallv called Leucippe. [Alcathok] 

Iiencopetra {Aemowerpx: Cdell ■'1””%.®’.?.'“ 
montorr in the S.W. of Biuttinm, on the Sioihan 
";and a few miles S. of Rhegium, to wlmf 
territory it helonged. It was regarded by the 
ancienUvriters as the termination of the 
and it derived its name from the white colour of 

in “rpluin of the Maeander, close to a cur,„„s 

Jake of warm water, and havmga renou-ned temp e 

of Artemis Le..cophr>-ne. - 2. -k name gnen to 
the island of Tenepos, from its white dills. 
jtencophijTie. [Dei'cophrys.J 
Leueo&a or lenoasla (Rwao), a small island 
in the S. of the gulf of Paestum, off the coast ol 
Lucania, and opposite the promonto^- Posidium, 
said to have been called after one of the Sirens. 

leuoosyri (AeuKilo'upoi, i. e. White Si/rwns,, 
was a nam^early applied hr the Greeks to the in- 
habitants of Cappadocia, who were of ” 

race, in contradistinction to the Synan tribes o. a 
darker colour beyond the Taurus. Afterwards, 
when Cappadoces came to ho the common name 
ftrthe people of S. Cappadocia, the word Leuoosyri 
was applM specifically to the people in the N of 
the coLtrr (aft. Pontns) on the coast of the 
Euxine, between the rivers Halys “d Ins . these 
are the White Syrians of Xenophon (Anab. r. 6). 
After tlie ^facedonian conquest, the name appears 
to have fallen into disuse. ^ 

leucotliea (A^vkoBU), a marine goddess, was 
previously Ino, the wife of Athamas. For details 
■■ see A tham'AS. 

Leucotlioe, daughter of the Babylonian King 
Orchamus and Eiirynome, was beloved by Apoiio. 
Her amour was betrayed by the lealous Clytia to 
her father, who buried her alive ; whereupon Apollo 
metamorphosed her into an incense shrub.— Leu- 
cotlioe is in some writers only another form lor 

Leucothea. r ^ 

Iieuctra (va AevKTpa: Lep^ or Lcjicra)^ a 
small town in Bocotia, on the road from Plataeae 
to Thespiae, memorable for the victory which 
Eparainondas and the Thebans here gained over 
Cleombrotus and the Spartans, B.c. 371. ^ ^ 
Xenctriim {A^vK'tpov). 1. Or Leucta:^- {L^fftrou 
a town in ISIessenia, on the E. side of the Messenian 
<rulf, between Cardamyle and Thalama, on the 
Snail river Pamisus. The Spartans and Messemans 
disputed for the possession of it. —2. A small town 
in Achaia, dependent on Rhypae._ ^ , 

lexovii or Lexobii, a people in Gallm Lugdu- 
nensis, on the Ocean, W. of the mouth of the Sc- 
quana. Their capital was Noviomagus. {Ltsiemh 
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liba ('h a city of Mesopotamia, between 

Nisibis and the Tigris. • a r i 

UlBrnm (AiUvws), a distinguished Greek 
sophist and rhetorician, was born at Antioch, on the 
Orontes, about a. d. 314. He studied at Athens, 
where he imbibed an ardent love for the gresit 
classical writers of Greece ; and he aftenvards set 
up a private school of rhetoric at Constantinople, 
which was attended by so large a number of pupils, 
that the classes of the public professors were com- 
pletelv deserted. The latter, m revenge, charged 
Libaniiis with being a magician, and obtained his 
expulsion from Constantinople about 346. He 
thL went to Nicomedia, where he taught with 
equal success, but also drew upon hmiselfan equal 
de^ee of malice from his opponents. After a stay 
of live vears at Nicomedia,he recalled to Con- 

stantin^pie. Eventually he took up his ^de at 

Antioch, where he spent the remainder of his lite. 
Here he received the greatest marks of favour from 
the emperor Julian, 362. In the reign of Jalens 
he was at first persecuted, but he afterwards suc- 
ceeded in winning the favour of that monarch alp. 

The emperor Theodosius likewise showed hmi 
marks of respect, but his enjojmient of life ys dis- 
turbed by ill health, by mistortiines in his 
and more especially by the disputes m which he 

wasincessantlvinvolved,partly with rival sophists, 

and partly with the prefects. It cannot, however, 
be denied, that he himself was as much to blame 
as his opponents, for he appears to have provoked 
them bv his querulous disposition, and by the 

pride and vanity which everywhere appar m his 

Ltions, and which led him to interfere m political 
questions which it would have been wiser to have 
left alone. He was the teacher of St. Basil and 
Chrysostom, with whom he ahvays Ippt up a 
friendly connexion. The year of his death is uncer- 
tain, but from one of his epistles it is evident that 
he was alive in 391 , and it is probable thathe^ed 
a few years after, in the reign of Arpdius. i ne 
extant*' works of Libanius are : 1 . Models for rheto- 
rical exercises (npoyvu.va<rixdro)y vapaBei^/xara), 

2. Orations (A6yot), 67 in number.^ 3. Declama- 
tions (MeAerai), i. e. orations on fictitious subjects, 
and descriptions of various kinds, SO m number, 
i 4. A life of Demosthenes, and arguments to the 
t speeches of the same orator. 5- Letters ( 

AaD, of which a very large number is still extant. 
Many of these letters are extremely interesting, 
beino- addressed to the most eminent men ot bis 
time? such as the emperor Julian, Athanasius, 
Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, Chrv'sostom, and others. 
The stvle of Libanius is superior to that of the 
other rhetoricians of the 4th centurj'. _ He took 
the best orators of the classic age as his models, 
and we can often see in him the disciple and happy 
imitator of Demosthenes ; but he is not always able 
to rise above the spirit of his age, and we rarely 
find in him that natural simplicity vyhich constitutes 
the great charm of the best Attic orators. His 
diction is a curious mixture of the pure old Attic 
with what maybe termed modern. Moreover it 
is evident that, like all other rhetoricians, he is 
more concerned about the form than the sub- 
stance. As far as the history of his^^e is con- 
cerned, some of his orations, and still more his 
epistles are of great value, such as the oration m 
which he relates the events of his own life, the 
eulogies on Constantins and Constans, the orations 
on Julian, several orations describing the condition 
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of Antiocli, and tliose wliicli he wrote against his 
professional and political opponents. There is no 
complete edition of all the works of Lihanins. The 
best edition of the orations and declamations is fey 
Keiske, Altenburg, 17S1 — 97, 4 vols. 8vo,, and the 
best edition of the epistles is by Wolf, Amster- ! 
dam, 1738, fob ^ i 

Lihamis (6 Ai€avos, rh AtSctpov : Heh. Le- 
banon, i. e. tlie W}iit& Mountain : Jekd Lihnan), 
a lofty and steep inoimtain mnge on the confines of 
Syria and Palestine, dividing Phoenice from Coele- | 
Syria. It extends from above Sidon, about lat ; 
3^® N., in a direction N.N.E. as far as about ' 
lat. Its highest summits are covered with : 

perpetual snow, its sides -were in ancient times 
clothed with forests of cedars, of which only 
scattered trees now remain, and on. its lower slopes 
grow vines, figs, mulberries, and other fruits: its 
wines were highly celebrated in ancient times. It 
is considerably lower than the opposite range of 
Antilibanus. In the Scriptures the wmrd Le- 
banon is used for both ranges, and for either of 
them j but in classical authors the names Libanus 
and Antilibanus are distinctive terms, being applied 
to the W. and E. ranges respectively. 

Lihama or Lihamum, a towm of Liguria on 
the Via Aurelia, N.W. of Greniia. 

Libentina, Luhentina, or Luhentia, a surname 
of Venus among the Romans, by which she is 
described as the goddess of sexual pleasure {dea 
lihidinis)* 

Liber, or Liber Pater, a name frequently given 
by the Roman poets to the Greek Bacchus or 
Dionysus, who was accordingly regarded as iden- 
tical with the Italian Liber. But the god Liber, 
and the goddess Libera were ancient Italian divi- 
nities, presiding over the cultivation of the vine 
and the fertility of the fields. Hence they were 
worshipped even in early times in conjunction with 
Ceres. A temple to these 3 divinities was vowed 
by the dictator, A, Postumius, in B.c. 496, and was ' 
built near the Circus Flaminius ; it wms afterwards 
restored by Augustus, and dedicated by Tiberius. 
The name Liber is probably connected with Ube- 
nire. Hence Seneca says. Liber dickts est quia 
I Herat scrvUio cumnim animi; while others, who 
were evidently thinking of the Greek Bacchus, 
found in the name an allusion to licentious drink- 
ing and speaking. Poets usually called him Libei' 
Faier, the latter word being very commonly added 
by the Italians to the names of gods. The female 
Libera was identified by the Romans with Cora or 
Proserpina, the daughter of Demcter (Ceres) ; 
whence Cicero calls Liber and Libera children of 
Ceres ; whereas Ovid calls Ariadne Libera. The 
festival of the Liberalia was celebrated by the 
Romans every year on the 17th of March. 

lufeera, [L1 :beb,3 

Libertas, the personification of Liberty, was 
•worshipped at Rome as a divinity. A temple was 
erected to her on the Aventine by Tib. Sempronius 
Gracchus. Another was built by Clodius on the 
spot where Cicero’s house had stood. A third was 
erected after Caesar’s victories in Spain. From 
these temples we must distinguish the Atiium 
Libertatis, which was in the N. of the foium, to- 
wards the Quirinal. This building under the re- 
public served as an office of the censors, and also 
contained tables with laws inscribed upon them. It 
was rebuilt by Asinius Pollio, and then became 
the repository of the first public library at Rome. 
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— Libertas is usually represented in works of art 
as a matron, with the p-ileus, the symbol of liberty, 
or a wTeath of laurel. Sometimes she appears 
holding the Phrj'gian cap in her hand. 
Libethrides. [Libetheum.] 

Liheldiritis Moas (rh AiSijdpmp opos), a moun- 
tain in Boeotia, a branch of Mt. Helicon, 40 stadia 
from Coronea, possessing a grotto of the Libethriaii 
nymphs, adorned with their statues, and 2 fountams 
Libeihnas Petra. 

Libethrum (A6igi]0po^, ra AdSiidpa, rh AiSri- 
6 pa), an ancient Thracian town in Pieria in Mace- 
donia, on the slope of Olympus, and S.W. of Dirnn, 
where Orpheus is said to have lived. This town 
and the surrounding country’' \vere sacred to the 
Muses, who were hence called LibtihrMes ; and it is 
probable that the worship of the Muses under this 
name was transferred from this place to Boeotia. 

, Idbitma. an ancient Italian divinity, who was 
identified by the later Romans sometimes with 
Persephone (Proserpina), on account of her con- 
nection w'ith the dead and their burial, and some- 
times with Aphrodite (Venus). The latter -was 
probably the consequence of etymological specula- 
tions on the name Libitina, wbich people connected 
with libido. Her temple at Rome was a repository 
of everything necesBurj for burials, and persons 
might there either buy or hire those things. Hence 
a person undertaking tlie burial of a person (an 
undertaker) was called lHiimarius,^n^ his business 
Uhitina; hence the expressions IMiinam exe7-cere, or 
facere, and libitina famrihisnon suffickhat, i.e. they 
I could not all he buried. It is related that king 
I Servius Tullius, in order to ascertain the number 
of deaths, ordained that for exerj person who died, 
a piece of money should be deposited in the temple 
of Libitina. ^ — (Swung to this connection of Libitina 
with the dead, Roman poets frequently employ her 
name in the sense of death itself. 

Libo, Scribonius, a plebeian family. 1. L., 
tribune of the plebs, b-c. 149, accused Ser. Siilpi- 
cius Galba on account of the outrages which he had 
committed against tlie Liisitanians. [Galba, 
No. 6.] It was perhaps this Li])o -who consecrated 
the Puteal Scnbonianum or Puteal Liboiiis, of which 
we so frequently read in ancient writciis. The 
Puteal was an enclosed place in the forum, near 
the Arcus Fabianus, and was so called from its 
being open at the top, like a puteal or well. It ap- 
pears that there was only one such puteal at Rome, 
and not two, as is generally believed. It was de- 
dicated in ver^' ancient times either on account of 
the w’’hetstone of the augur Navius (comp. Liv. i. 
36), or because the spot had been struck by light- 
ning ; it was subsequently repaired and re-dedicated 
by Libo, who erected in its neighbourhood a tri- 
bunal for the praetor, in consequence of which the 
place was frequented by persons who had law-suits, 
such as money lenders and the like. (Comp. Hor. 
*50:^11, 6. 35, Episi. i. 19. 8.)— S. L., the father- 
in-law of Sex. Pompey, the son of Pompey the 
Great. On the breaking out of the civil war in 49, 
he naturally sided wirh Pompey, and was entrusted 
with the command of Etruria. Shortly afterwards 
he accompanied Pompey to Greece, and was ac- 
tively engaged in the war that ensued. On the 
death of Bibulus (48) he had the chief command 
of the Pompeian fieet. In the civil wars which 
followed Caesar’s death, he followed the fortunes 
of his son-in-law Sex. Pompey. In 40, Octaviaa 
married his sister Scribonia, and this marriage 
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was followed by a peace betw^een the triimws and 
Pompey (39). When the war was renewed ia 
B6, Libo for a time continued with Pompey, but, 
seeing his cause hopeless, he deserted him in the fol- 
io wing year. In 34, he was consul with M. Antony. 

Idbou (Al§wv% an Elean, the architect of the 
great temple of 2eus in the Aitis at Olympia, 
Nourished about a c. 450. 

Xdbui, a Gallic tribe in Gallia Cispadana, to 
W'hom the towns of Brma and Verona formerly be- 
longed, from which they were expelled by tbe 
Cenoniani. They are probably the same people 
whom we afterwards find in the neighbourhood of 
Vercellae under the name of Lebecii or Libici. 

Libumia, a district of Ill 3 Ticum, along the coast 
of the Adriatic sea, was separated from Istria on 
the N. W. by the river Arsia, and from Dalmatia 
on tbe S. by the river Titius, thus corresponding 
to the W. part of Croaila, and tlie N, part of the 
modern Dalmatia, The country is mountainous 
and unproductive, and its inhabitants, the Dibunii, 
supported themselves chiefly by commerce and 
navigation. They were celebrated at a very early 
period as bold and skilful sailors, and they appear 
to have been the first people who had the swaj’’ of 
the waters of the Adriatic. They took possession of 
most of the islands of this sea as far as Corcyra, and 
had settlements even on the opposite coast of Italy. 
Their ships were remarkable for their swift sail- 
ing, and hence vessels built after the same model 
were called Lihiirnicae or Lihurnae naves. It was 
to light vessels of this description that Augustus 
was mainly indebted for his victory over Antony’s 
fleet at the battle of Actium. The Libumians 
were the first Illyrian people who submitted to tbe 
Komans. Being" hard pressed by the lapydes on 
the N. and by the Dalmatians on the S., they 
sought the protection of Rome at a comparatively 
early period. Hence we find that many of their 
towns were immunes, or exempt from taxes. The 
islands off the coast were reckoned a part of Libur- 
nia and are known by the general name of Libur* 
nutes or Libumkae Insulae. [iLLyRieuai.] 

libj'a (Ai§u??), daughter of Epaphus and 
Memphis, from whom Libya (Africa) is said to 
have derived its name. By Poseidon she became 
the mother of Agenor, Belus, and Lelex, 

Iab;Jra (AiSu-jj : AlSv^s, Libyes). 1. The Greek 
name for the continent of Africa in general 
[Africa].— 2. L. Interior (A, tJ 4vt6s% the 
■svhole interior of Africa, as distinguished jOrom the 
well-known regions on the N. and N.E, coasts.— 
3. Libya, spedficall)*, or Idbyae Ifomos (AiSvtis 
vopl6s), a district of N. Africa, between Egypt and 
Marmarica, so called because it once formed an 
Eg\'i>tiaii Nomos. It is sometimtjs called Libjm 
Exterior. 

Libyci Montes (rh AtSuichu Spos: Jehel Sehekh)^ 
the range of raountams which form the W* margin 
of the valley of the Nile. [Aegyptus.] 

Libycum Mare (rh AiSvKhi/ irekayas)^ the part 
of the Mediterranean between the island of Crete 
and the N. coast of Africa. 

IiibyphLOeilioes (AtSvcpoivLKes, Ai€(npoAiK€s)^ a 
term applied to the people of those parts of N, 
Africa, in which the Phoenicians had ibunded co- 
lonies, and especially to the inhabitants of the 
Phoenician cities on the coast of the Carthaginian 
territoi^’.* it is derived from the fact that these 
people were a mixed race of the Libyan natives 
with the Phoenician settlers. 
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Libyssa {AWvcrcra : HereMt ?), a town of BL 
thimia, in Asia Minor, on the N. coast of the Sinus 
Astaceniis, W. of Nicomedia, celebrated as the 
place where the tomb of Hannibal was to be seen. 

Licates or Licatii, a people of Vindelicia on 
the E. bank of the river Liens or Licia (Deck), one 
of the fiercest of the Vmdelician tribes. 

Liebades (AixdSei? : Pmxticoned)^ 3 small islands 
between Euboea and the coast of Locris, caiied 
Scarphia, Caresa, and Phocaria. See Lichas, No. 1. 

Idcbas (A^xas). 1. An attendant of Hercules, 
brought his master the poisoned garment, which 
destroyed the hero. [See p, 310, b.] Hercules, in 
anguish and wrath, threw Lichas into the sea, and 
the Lichadian islands were believed to have derived 
their name from him, — 2. A Spartan, son of 
Arcesilaus, was proxenus of Argos, and is fre- 
quently mentioned in the Peloponnesian war. He 
was famous throughout Greece for his hospitalltj’-, 
especially in his entertainment of strangers at the 
Gymnopaedia. 

Licia or Lictis. [Lrsates.] 

Limnia. 1. A Vestal virgin, accused of incest, 
together with 2 other Vestals, Aemilia and Marcia, 
B. c. 114. L. Metellus, the pontifex maximns, 
condemned Aemilia, but acquitted Licinia and 
Marcia. Tbe acquittal of the 2 last caused such 
dissatisfaction that the people appointed L. Cassius 
Longinus to investigate the matter ; and he con- 
demned both Licinia and Marcia. — 2. Wife of 
G. Semproniiis Gracchus, the celebrated tribune. 
— 3. Daughter of Crassus the ointor, and wife of 
the younger Marius. 

Ineinia Gens, a celebrated plebeian house, to 
which belonged C. Licinins Calvus Stole, whose 
exertions threw open the consulship to the ple- 
beians. Its most distinguished families at a later 
time were those of Crassus, Lucullus and 
MtTRENA. There were likewise numerous other 
surnames in the gens, which are also given in 
their proper places. 

Licinins. 1. C. Licinins Galvus, surnamed 
Stolo, which he derived, it is said, from the care 
with which he dug up the shoots that sprang up 
from the roots of his vines. He brought the contest 
between the patricians and plebeians to a happy 
termination, and thus became the founder of Eame’s 
greatness. He was tribune of the people from b.c. 
376 to 367, and was faithfully supported in his 
exertions by his colleague L. Sextius. The laws 
which he proposed were: 1. That in future no 
more consular tribunes should be appointed, but 
that consuls should be elected, one of whom should 
always be a plebeian, 2. That no one should 
possess more than 500 jugera of the public land, 
or keep upon it more than 100 head of large and 
500 of small cattle. 3. A law regulating the affairs 
between debtor and creditor. 4. That the Sibjdiine 
books should be entrusted to a college of ten men 
(decemviri), half of -whom should be plebeians. 
These rogations were passed after a most vehement 
opposition on the part of the patricians, and 
L. Sextius was the first plebeian who obtained the 
consulship, 366. Liemius himself was elected 
twice to the consulship, 364 and 361. Some years 
later he was accused by M. Popilius Laenas of 
having transgressed his own law respecting the 
amount of public land which a person might pos- 
sess. He was condemned and sentenced to pay a 
heavy fine.— 2. <3. Licinitts SlEaeer, an annalist 
and an orator, was a man of praetorian dignity. 
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•who, when impeached (66) of extortion by Cicero, 
finding that the verdict was against Mm, forthwith 
committed suicide before the formalities of the trial 
were completed, and thus averted the dishonour 
and loss which wmnld have been entailed upon 
Ms family by a public condemnation and by the 
confiscation of property which it involved. His 
Aimaks commenced with the very origin of the 
city, and extended to 21 books at least ; but how 
far he brought down his history, is unknown."— 
3, G. Idcmlus Macer Calvus,: son of the : last, a 
distinguished orator and poet, was born in 82, and 
died about 47 or 46, in his 35th or 36th year. 
His most celebrated oration was delivered against 
Vatinius, who ■was defended by Cicero, when he 
wvas only 27 years of age. So powerful -was the . 
effect produced by this speech, that the accused 
started up in the midst of the pleading, and pas- ' 
sionately exclaimed, ‘‘■Rogo vos, judiees, num, si 
iste diserfciis est, ideo me damnari oporteat ?” His 
poems were full of wit and grace, and possessed 
sufficient merit to be classed by the ancients with 
those of Catullus. His elegies, ^ especially -that 
on the untimely death of his mistress Quintiiia, 
have been warmly extolled by Catullus, Pro- 
pertius, and Ovid. Calvus was remarkable for 
the shortness of his stature, and hence the vehe- 
ment action in which he indulged %vhile pleading 
was in such ludicrous contrast with Ms insignificant 
person, that even his friend Catullus has not been 
able to resist a joke, and has presented him to us 
as the Salaputium disertum,’’ the eloquent 
Torn Thumb.” ^ 

Lieimiis, Homan emperor a. d. 307 — 324, 
whose full name 'was Publius Flavius Galerius 
¥aleeius Licinianus Licinius. He was a Da- 
cian peasant by birth, and the early friend and com- 
panion in amis of the emperor Galerius, by whom 
he was raised to the rank of Augustus, and invested 
■with the command of the Illyrian provinces at ' 
Carmentum, on the 1 1th of November, A. n. 307. 
Upon the death of Galerius in 311, he concluded i 
a peaceful arrangement with Maxi.uinus II,, in | 
virtue of which the Hellespont and the Bosporus | 
Were to form the boundary of the two empires. In j 
313 he married at Milan, Constantin, the sister of i 
Constantine, and in the same year set out to en- ■ 
counter hlaximinus, who had invaded his dominions. 
Maximinus -was defeated by Liciniiis near He- 
raclea, and died a few months afterwards at 
Tarsus. Licinius and GonstaTitiiie were now the 
only emperors, and each was anxious to obtain the 
undivided sovereignty. Accordingly war broke 
out between them in 315. Licinius was defeated 
at Cibaiis in Fannoma, and afterwards at Adri- 
anople, and ’was compelled to purchase peace by 
ceding to Constantine Greece, Macedonia, and 
illyricum. This peace lasted about 0 years, at 
the end of which time hostilities -were renewed. 
The great battle of Adrinople (Julyi 323X fol- 
lowed by the reductloii of Byzantium, and a second 
great victory achieved near Chalcedon (September), 
placed Licinius at the mercy of Constantine, who, 
although be spared his life for the moment, and 
merely sentenced him to an honourable imprison- 
ment at Tiiessaionica, soon found a convenient prc'* 
text for putting him to death, 324, 

Licmiis. 1. A Gaul by birth, wm taken pri- 
soner in war, and became a slave of Julius Caesar, 
whose confidence he gained so much as to be made 
his dispensator or steward. Caesar gave him his 
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freedom. He also gained the favour of Augustus, 
who appointed Mm in b. c. 15, governor of his 
native country, Gaul. By the plunder of Gaul 
and by other means, he acquired enormous wealth, 
and hence his name is frequently coupled ’with 
that of Crassiis. He lived to S;ie the reign of 
Tiberius. — 2. The barber (tomor) Liciniis spoken 
of by Horace (Ars Poct 301), must have been a 
different person from the preceding, although iden- 
tified by the Scholiast. — 3. Glodius Liemus, a 
Roman annalist, who lived about the b(?ginning of 
the first century b. c., wrote the history oi Rome 
from its capture by the Gauls to his own time. 
This. Clodius is frequently confounded with Q. 
Claudius Quadrigaiius. [Quadrigarius.] — 

Ii, Porcius IdciEiis, plebeian aedile, 213, and' 
praetor 207^ 'when he obtained Cisalpine Gaul .as 
Ms province. ■— * 5. -B. Porcius .Liemus,. praetor 
193, with - .Sardinia as Lis province, and consul 
184, - when he ■carri.ed ou' war ■ against ..the , Ligu- 
rians.— 6. Porcius Licinus, '.an ancient Roman 
poet, who probably lived in The latter part of .the 
2ad century B. c. 

Idcymaia, spoken of hy Horace (Cam. ii. 12. 
13, seq.), is probably the same as Terentia, the 
wife of Maecenas. 

LiC 3 mmius (At/ciVvms). 1. Son of Electryon 
and the Phrygian slave Midea, and consequently 
half-brother of Alcmene. He was married to 
Perimede, by whom he became the father of 
Oeonus, Argeus, and Melas. He was a friend of 
Hercules, whose son TIepolemus slew him, accord- 
ing to some unintentionally, and according to 
others in a fit of anger. >— » 2. Of Chios, a distin- 
guished dithyrambic poet, of uncertain date. Some 
writers place him before Simonides ; but it is per- 
haps more likely that he belonged to the later 
Athenian dithyrambie school about the end of the 
4th century b. c. — 3, Of Sicily, a rhetorician, the 
pupil of Gorgias, and the teacher of Polus. 

Ilde (AtS-^), a mountain of Carla, ai^ove Pedasits. 

Ligari’as, was legate, i'li Africa, of C. Cousidius 
Longus, who left him in coininand of the province, 
B.C. 50, Next year (49) Ligarius resigned the 
government of the province into the hands of 
L. Attius Yarns. Ligarius fought under Tams 
against Curio in 49, and against Caesar himself in 
46. After the battle of Thapsus, Ligarius was 
taken prisoner at Adrumetnni ; his life was spared, 
but he was banislied by Caesar. Meantime, a 
public accusation was brought against Ligarius by 
Q. Aelius Tiibero. The case was pleaded before 
Caesar himself in the forum. Cicero defended 
Ligarius in a speech still extant, in wffiich he 
maintains that Ligarius had as much claims to the 
mercy of Caesar, as Tubero and Cicero himself. 
Ligarius ivas pardoned by Caesar, who was on the 
point of setting out for the Spanish •vmr. Tho 
speech which Cicero delivered in his defence was 
subsequently published, and -was much admired. 
Ligarius joined the conspirators, who* assassinated 
Caesar in 44. Ligarius and his 2 brothers perished 
in the proscription of the triumvirs in 48. 

Idger or Li^ris (Loire), one of the largest 
rivers in Gaul, rises in M. Ceveuna, flows through 
the territories of the Arvenii, Aedui, and Carnu- 
i tes,and Mh into the ocean between the territories 
I of the Haanuetes and Pfctones. 

(f Atymruc^, ^ Myvcrrtpri), a dis- 
trict of was, in the time of Augustus, bounded 
[ m ^ W. hf the river Yams, and the Maritime 
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384 LIGURIA. _ _ „o,.eminent of an imperial procurator, called Pro- 

Aim wiioli separated it from Tran^lpme Gaul, got praefecius Alpitm ManUmarum. ^ 

«1 E bv^the river Macra, whieli separated g^eum’Maie, the name originally of the 

h fom Itmil on the _N. by the river Po, and on and of the N of Italy, 

+T»a ^ hv the Mare Ligusticiiin* The couBtry cnliseauently only the E. part of this sea, or 

lervmoriitainousandimproductive,asthe^ G«oa, whence later writers speai 

A ]pg and the Apennines run through the gr on],? of a Sinus Ligusticus. • . . 

nart of it. The monutains run almost dowm to t o ^ (AiXcno ; AiXtueus), an ancient town, in 

mast leavine only space sufficient for a wh near the sources of the Cephissus. _ 

formed the highway from Italy to the S. otG L P (AiAd&.ov : 


“ith thTX products of the countrj-, was ex- “ b") in Africa, the space 

ported from Gmua, the principal toTO of the being the shortest distance between Sicily 

comtav. The inhabitants were <^MJjy the The town of Lilybaeum was fomded 

Greeks ligyes (Ai7u6s) and Ligystim CAi’^ Carthaginians about B.c. oSr, and was 

yol) and by the Romans Lignres -f ^ jnade the principal Carthaginian fortress mSmdj. 

more rarely iipur). They were mf^lytimes a m ^^^„„aed by massive wdls and by a 

noweXl and widely extended people; but their R w 4O fe^t deep. On the 

Sin “3 uncertain, some writers supposing them to S,i;„ns in 249, the inhabitants of 

heCelts,othersIberians and others a^m 1^, jatter city S 


“mfSabitadthTa^^astcfGaulas bSreS^ere^ble.to take it ; and 

as the country afterwards called Liguria, and ■ obtained possession of it by the treaty 

^evhad pos'session of the whole coast from the J under the Romans Lilyhaenm continued 

Sth rf the Rhone to Pisae in Etruria. The of importance. At AW«, which 

GrSs probahly became acquainted with them *“ “ • P„i the S. half of the ancient town, there 

torKsLiansandPhocaeans, whotasited » ef , Roman aqueduct, and a few 

their coasts for the pm-poses of commeicO p other ancient remains. . 

•nawerful were thev considered at this time tha T;j«a,eae Limia, limius, Belion a 

Sstadmmes them, along with the Scythians ®d between the Dunns 

Ethiopians, as one of the chief people of t''® 3 the Minins, which flowed into the Atlantic 

Sition Llso related that Hercules r was also called the river of Foige^ 

the Ltaurians on the plain of stones near M, ^ > , , / ^ .rijs A'^dijs, Flumea Oiltvtmts) > it 

td ei=en a writer so late as Si have he’eiso called, because thejurdrfi 

name of Ligystice to the whole of the W. peiims Celts on one occasion lost here their com- 

of Europe. So widely were they helm ed mander and forgot the object of their expedition, 

spread that the Ligyes in Germany and Asi , legend was so generally believed that R wm 

supposed to be a branch of the same people. difficulty that Brutus Callaicus could '"duce 

L^ tribes were divided Ws soldiers to cross the river, when he invaded 

i^resrroBSulpim'andaaU'jiim. T 5 >e tribes wM* ® j, jgg. Qn the hanks of this river 

intehited the Maritime Alps were Lelt a small tribe called timioi. _ 

Alpni, and also CajM ^ The Idmltes Romaai, the name of a continuous sen^ 

custom of allowing their hair to of fortifications, consisting of castles, walls, earthem 

tribes wiiicE inhabited the Apenmnes were ^ vninDarts and the like, which the Komans erected 
mntanl The f Song the Bhine and the Danube, to protect their 

— oil the W. side of the Alps, the SaMES or Germans. ^ 

Salluvii, OxvBir, and and ^ linmae (Aljuvai, Aipwios). 1- A town in 

side of the Alps, the s”nATsi Messenia, on the frontiers of Laconia, with a 

Apcaxi near the coast, the VAtlENM. S. temple of Artemis, who was hence surnamcd Lim- 

and Taukini on the upper course f ‘“e " iV This temple was common to the people of 

be Laevi and Maeisci N. of the PA-JJm the outrage which the Mes- 

Ligurians were small of stature, hut strong, M ^ committed against some Lacedae- 

and brave. 1 “ t ™®3 they sjved as meTO ^ widens, who were sacrificing at this 

naries in the armies of the Sle, was the occasion of the 1st M^seman 

subsequently they carried on a long en^ fieice ta^p U^n he- 

struggle with the Romans. Them country which district was a subject of eoEstaut 

invaded for the first time by the Romans in RC- . between the Lacedaemonians and M_es- 

238; hut it was not till alter the f jcJans after the re-estahlishment of the Messenian 

2nd Punic war and the defeat of Philip ^ j idenendence hv Epaminondas. — 8. -A town in 

tiochus that the Romans were able ‘tor '«4epe^^.^^ ChersLesns on the Hellespont, not 

energies to the subjugation of Liguria. ^ founded by the Milesians. — 3. 

many j'ears however helore the whole ^ q«arta 

finally subdued. Whole tribes, such as the Ap^b S T.Lnaea '(AmvAa : AipvoTos), a town in the 

were transplanted to Samnium, and them pte ^ „„ tbe road from Argos Amphi- 

snpplied by Roman colonists, ^to ^‘^Jbo- kbiLm to Stratos, and near the Ambracian gulf, 
divided between the provinces of ^Galha ^ vvbich it had a harbour. , 

nensis and Gallia Cisalpina ; and in the ^ Inmnaea, linmetes, Linmegenes ^ 

Augustus and of the succeeding . n Aeuy^TTjs (is), i* 

trills in the mountains were placed under the / v r- 
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or born in a lake or marsli, a siimame of several 
dimities who were believed either to have sprung 
from a lake, or who had their temples near a lake. 
Hence we find this surname given to Dionysus 
at Athens, and to Artemis at various places. 

Dimonum. [Pjctones.] 

(ra Aiixvpa : Ru. N. of PMneka ?), a 
city in the S.E. of Lycia, on the river LiMYRns, 
stadia from its mouth. 

Ximyrus (Aiixvpos : Fkineka 9), a river of Lycia, 
flowing into the bay W. of the Sacrum Promon- 
torium {Phimha Bay ) : navigable as far up as Li- 
3 IYRA. The recent travellers differ as to "whether 
the present river Phineka is the Limyra or its tri- 
butary the Arj-'candus. 

Liidum {LmcoU\ a town of the Coritani, in 
Britain, on the road from Londiniiim to Eboracum, 
and a Roman colony. The modern name Lincoln 
has been formed out of Lindum Colonia. 

Lindus (AiVSor: AiVStos: XfacZo, Ru.), on the 
E. side of the island of Rhodes, was one of the 
most ancient Dorian colonies on the Asiatic coast 
It is mentioned by Homer (//. ii 656), with its 
kindred cities, lalysus and Camirus. These S cities, 
w’ith Cos, Cnidus, and Halicarnassus, formed the 
original Hexapolis, in the S.W. comer' of Asia 
Afinor. Lindus stood upon a mountain in a dis- 
trict abounding in vines and figs, and had 2 cele- 
brated temples, one of Athena sumamed AiySfo, 
and one of Hercules, It was the birthplace of 
Cleohuliis, one of the 7 wise men. It retained 
much of its consequence even after the foundation 
of Rhodes. Inscriptions of some importance have 
lately been found in its Acropolis. 

Lingones, 1. A po-werful people in Trans- 
alpine Gaul, whose territory extended from the 
foot of Alt. Vogesus and the sources of the Ma- 
trona and Alosa, N. as far as the Treviri, and S. as 
far as the Sequani, from whom they were separated 
by the river Arar. The emperor Otho gave them 
the Roman franchise. Their chief tovra was An- 
dematurinum, afterwards Lingones {Lanyres).<^ 
2. A branch of the above mentioned people, who 
migrated into Cisalpine Gaul along with the Boii, 
and shared the fortunes of the latter. [Boii.] They 
dwelt E. of the Boii as far as the Adriatic sea in 
tile neiglihonriiood of Ravenna. 

Lmternnm. [Literncji.] 

Iiirnis {Aivos\ the personification of a dirge or 
lamentation, and therefore described as a son of 
Apollo by a Aliise (Calliope, or by Psamathe or 
Chalciope), or of Amphimarus by Urania. Both 
Argos and Thebes claimed the honour of his birth. 
An Argive tradition related, that Linus was exposed 
by his mother after his birth, and was brought up 
by shepherds, but was afterwards torn to pieces 
by dogs. Psamathe’s grief at the occurrence be- 
trayed her misfortune to her father, who condemned 
her to death. Apollo, indignant at the fiithePs 
cruelty, visited Argos with a plague ; and, in obe- 
dience to an oracle, the Argives endeavoured to 
propitiate Psamathe and Linus by means of sacri- 
fices. Matrons and virgins sang dirges which were 
called Kivoi. According to a Boeotian tradition 
Linus was killed by Apollo, because he had ventured 
upon a musical contest with the god ; and every 
year before sacrifices "were offered to the Muses, a 
funeral sacrifice was offered to him, and dirges 
{Klvoi) were sung in his honour. His tomb was 
claimed by Argos and by Thebes, and likewise by 
Chalcis in Euboea. It is probably owing to the 
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difficulty of recon ciling the different mythuse.s 
about Linus, that the Thebans thought it necessary 
to distinguish between an earlier and later Linus'*; 
the latter is said to have instructed Hercules in 
music, but to have been killed by the hero. In 
the time^ of the Alexandrine grammarians Linus 
was considered as the author of apocryphal works, 
in which the exploits of Dion 5 ’'sus were described. 

Lipara and^Liparenses Insulae. [Aeoliae.] 

■ Liparis (AiVap«), a small river, of Cilicia, flow- 
ing past Soloe. 

Liqnentia (Livenm)^ a river in Venetia in the 
N. of Italy between Altimim and Concordia, which 
flowed into the Sinus Tergestinus. 

IiMs (Oariyliano)^ more anciently called Clanis, 
or 01a3ais, one of the principal rivers in centmi 
Italy, rises in the Apennines W, of lake Fucmus, 
flows first through the territory of the Alarsi in a 
‘ S. E.-ly direction, then turns S.W. near Sora, and 
at last flows S. E. into the Sinus Caietanus near 
Alintumae, forming the boundary between Latium 
and Campania. Its stream was sluggish, whence 
the Liras gideia aqua ” of Horace (Carni, i. 31). 

Iiissus (Aicrcros : AttTC&vs). 1. (Ales- 

$io), a town in the S. of Dalmatia, at the mouth of 
the river Drilon, founded by Dionysius of Syra- 
cuse, B. G. 385. It was situated on a hill near the 
coast, and possessed a strongly fortified acropolis, 
called Acrolissus, which was considered impreg- 
nable, The town afterwards fell into the hands 
of the Illyrians, and %vas eventually colonized by 
the Romans, •— 2. A small river in Thrace W, of 
the Hebrus. 

Iiista Anatoylia), a town of the Sabines, S. 
of Reate, is said to have been the capital of the 
Aborigines, from which they were driven out by 
the Sabines, "wbo attacked them in the night. 

Iiitana Silva (Silva di Lzige)^ a large forest on 
the Apennines in Cisalpine Gaul, S. E. of Alutina, 
in which the Romans w'ere defeated bv the Gauls, 
B.C.216, 

Litemum or Lintemum. (Patria), a town on 
the coast of Campania, at the mouth of the river 
Cianius or Glanis, which in the loaver part of its 
course takes the name of Liternus (Fairia or 
Clanio\ and which flows through a marsh to the 
N, of the town called Literna Paius. The town 
■was made a Roman colony b. c. 1.94, and was 
recolonized by Augustus. It was to this place 
that the elder Scipio Africanus retired, when the 
tribunes attempted to bring him to trial, and here 
he is said to have died. His tomb -was shown at 
Liternum ; but some maintained that he was 
buried in the family sepulclire near the Porta 
Capena at Rome. 

Idvia, 1. Sister of AI. Livitis Dnisiis, the cele- 
brated tribune, b. c. 91, was married first to 
M. Porcius Cato, by whom she had Cato Uticensis, 
and subsequently to Q. Servilius Caepio, by whom 
she had a daughter, Servilia, the mother of M. 
Brutus, who killed Caesar.*— 2. Livia Brasilia, 
the daughter of Liviiis Drusus Claudianus [Dbusus, 
No. 3], was married first to Tib. Claudius Nero ; 
and afterwards to Augustus, who compelled her 
husband to divorce her, b. c. 38. She had already 
home her husband one son, the future emperor 
Tiberiu^ and at the time of her marriage with 
Augustus was 6 months pregnant -with another, 
who subsequently received the name of Drusus. 
She never had any children by Augustus, but she 
retained iris affections till Ms death. It was gene- 
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the2 ffrandsons of Anmatos to be poison^m order 
to secure the succession for her owa. eW*® ! 
she was even suspected of haying tastoed the 
'death of ^.usrustus. On the accession of 
liteius to the throne, she at first t“ 

obtain an equal share in the 
the ieabus temper of Tiherms wonid not hroofc. 

He iomniandcd her to retire altogetha 
^airs, and soon displayed even 
her When she %vas on her death-hed, he re 
fosed to -visit her. She died in a.d. 29, at the 
at^e of 8‘2 or 86. Tiherms took no p^t 
fSneral rites, and forbade “nse®&on, ^ch 
had been proposed hy the senate. -- S. Or ’ 

L danghV of Drusns senior 
the wife of Drusns junior, the son of t>>e emper 
Tiberius. She -was seduced by Sejanus, wh P 
suaded her to poison her /^ianns 8 

guilt was not discoyered till ® ffuehter 

years dfterwards, 31 .— d. Juba Xrnlla, toghter 

of Germanious and Agrippma. [JfMAr .'-J 
Kyia Gens, plebeian, birt one of * 8 ^ 
trious houses among the Roman nobility. 

Liyii obtained 8 consnlsMps, 2 ceMoisbips, 8 to- 
umphs, a dictatorship, and 
The most distinguished families are those 
Bbushs and Salinatob. ^ 

liYius, T., the Roman histonan, was horn at 
Pataviiim (Padua), in the N. of Italy, B. c. 59. 
The greater part of his life appears to 
spent in Rome, but he returned to aiismati\e town 
before his death, winch happened ^ybe^e of ^ 
in the 4th year of Tibenus, A. n. 17. We know 
that he was married, and that he had at " 
children, a son and a daughter, 
ffhis, a rhetorician. His literary talents secured 
the patronage and friendship of Augaetus | he be- 
came a person of consideration at court, and 03 ^ nis 
advice Claudius, afterwards emperor, waa induced 
in early life to attempt historical composition ; but 
there is no ground for the assertion that LOTacted 
as preceptor to the young prince. Ryen^lly bs 
reputation rose so high and became so 
fu^y that a Spaniard travelled from Cadiz _ to 
Rome, solely for the purpose of beholdmg tom, 
and having gratified his cariosity in one P^- 
ticular, immediately returned home. Jhe great 
and only extant work of Livy 5 

Rome, termed by himself A nsmte (xtoi. 
tending from the foundation of the city to the 
death of Drusns, B.a 9, comprised m 142 books. 
Of these 85 have descended to us ; bto of the 
whole, with the exception of 2 , we possess JSjwtomw, 
which must have been dravm up by one who was 
well acquainted with his subject. By some they 
have been ascribed to Livy himself, by others to 
Rlorus; but there is nothing in the language or 
context to warrant either of these conclusmna ; 
and external evidence is altogether wanting. From 
the circumstance that a short introduction or pre- 
face is found at the begiiming of books 1 , 21 , and 
81, and that each of these marks the commence- 
ment of an important epoch, the whole work has 
been divided into decades^ containing 10 books 
each ; but the gi-ammarians Priscian and Diomedes, 
who quote repeatedly from particular books, never 
allude to any such distribution. The c<>^Bmence- 
ment of book xll is lost, but there, is certainly no 
remarkable crisis at this place which invalidates 
one part of the argument in favour of the antiquity 
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of the arrangement. The 1st decade (bks.i— x) 
is: entire.. Tfc..embraces the period .from the foun- 

dationof the city to the year e.o. 294,_wheiv the 
aabiaaation of the Samnites may be said to have 
been toinpleted. The 2iid decade (bks. xi-^.) 
is altogether lost. It etabxaeed the period feom 
294 to 219, comprising an 

matters, of the invasion of Pyrrhus ^d of the^ 
first Punic war. The 3rd decade (blcs. xxi 
vw I is entire. It embraces the .period from 219 
to 201 , comprehending the whole of the 2 nd P^c 
war The 4 th decade (bbs. xxxi— xl.) is entire, 

Ld'also one half oftbe 5th 

IS boohs embrace the period from 201 to 16 ( ,_and 
develope the progress of the Eoman ams in Cisal- 
pine Ganl, in Macedonia, Greece ®d Asia, ending 

with the triumph of Aemilius Paulus. Gf the 
remaining books nothing remains except mcon- 
siderable fragments, the most notable 
chapters of the 91st book, concerning the fortimes 
of Sertorius. The composition of such a vast trork 
necessarily occupied many years ; “d we find 
mdicaiaons which threw some light *8 

epochs when different sections were composed. 
Thus in book first (o-W) ^ that the 

temple of Janus had been closed twice only since 
the WofNuma, for the first time in the con- 
sulship of T. Manlius (b. c. 235), a few years ate 
the termination of the first ft® 

second time by Augustus C^sar, 
of Actium, in 29. But we know that it was shut 
again by Augustus after tbe conquest of 
Sau^ in 25 ; and hence it is evident that he 
first book must have been written 
years 29 and 25. Moreover, since tbe last book 
contained an account of tbe death of Drusus, i 
is evident that tbe task must have been yread 
over 17 years, and probably occupied a much longer 
time.-— Tbe style of Livy may be pronounced 
almost faultless. Tbe narrative fiows on m a calm, 
but strong current ; tbe diction displays ricbness 
without heaviness, and simplicity without tameness. 
There is, moreover, a distinctness of outline and a 
warmth of colouring in all bis delineations, whether 
of living men in action, or of things mandate, 
which never fail to call up the whole scene before 
our eyes.— In judging of the merits of Liyy as an 
historian, we are bound to ascertain, if possible, the 
end which he proposed to himself. No one who 
reads Livy with attention can suppose that he ever 
conceived the project of drawing up a critical history 
of Rome. His aim was to offer^to his countrymen a 
clear and pleasing narrative, which, while it gratifaed 
their vanity, should contain no startlmg improba- 
bilities nor gross amplifications. To effect^this pur^- 
pose he studied with care the writings of some ot 
his more celebrated predecessors on Roman history 
Where his authorities were in accordance wnh 
each other, he generally rested satisfied with this 
agreement; where their testimony was irrecon- 
cileable, he was content to point out their want ot 
harmony, and occasionally to offer m opinion on 
their comparative credibility. But, in no case did 
he ever dream of ascending to the fountain head. 
He never attempted to test the accuracy ot tos 
authorities by examining monuments ot 
antiquity, of which not a few were accessible to 
every inhabitant of the metropolis. ^ 

, perfectly clear that he had never read the Le^s 

Regiae, nor the Commentanes of S^vaus 

nor even the Licinian Rogations ; and that he haa 
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Bcn-er consulted the vast collection of decrees of the 
senate, ordinances of the plehs, treaties and other 
state papers, which were preserved in the city* 
Nay more, he did not consult even all the au“ 
thors to whom lie might have resorted with 
advantage, such as the Annals and Antiquities of 
Varro, and the Origines of Cato. And even those 
writers whose authority he followed, he did not 
use in the most judicious manner- He seems to 
have performed his task piecemeal, A small section 
was taken in hand, different accounts were com- 
pared, and the most plausible was adopted ; the 
same system "was adhered to in the succeeding 
portions, so that each considered by itself, without 
reference to the rest, was executed with care ; but 
the witnesses who were rejected in one place -were 
admitted in another, %vithout sufficient attention 
being paid to the dependence and the connection 
of the events. Hence the numerous contradictions 
and inconsistencies which have been detected by 
sharp-eyed critics. Other mistakes also are found 
in abundance, arising from his want of anything 
like practical knowledge of the world, from his 
never having acquired even the elements of the 
military art, of jurisprudence, or of political eco- 
nomy, and above all, from his singular ignorance 
of geography. But while we fully acknowledge 
these defects in Livy, we cannot admit that his 
general good faith has ever been impugned with 
any show of justice. We are assured (Tacit Ann, 
iv. 34} that he was fair and liberal upon matters 
of contemporary history ; we know that he praised ■ 
Cassius and Brutus, that his character of Cicero 
w'as a high eulogium, and that he spoke so warmly 
of the unsuccessful leader in the great civil war, 
that he was sportively styled a Pompeian by 
Augustus. It is true that in recounting the do- 
mestic strife which agitated the republic for nearly 
two centuries, he represents the plebeians and 
their leaders in the most unfavourable light. But 
this arose, not from any wish to pervert the truth, 
but from ignorance of the exact relation of the 
contending parties. It is manifest that he never 
can separate in his own mind the spirited plebeians 
of the infant commonwealth from the base and 
venal rabble which thronged the forum in the days 
of Marius and Cicero ; while in like manner he 
confounds those bold and honest tribunes, who 
were the champions of liberty, with such men as 
Satuminus or Sulpicius, Clodius orVatinius. — There 
remains one topic to which we must advert. W'e 
are told by Quintilian (i. 5. § 56, viii. 1. § 3) 
that Asinius Pollio had remarked a certain Pafa- 
in Livy. Scholars have given themselves a i 
vast deal of trouble to discover what this term | 
may indicate, and various hypotheses have been | 
propounded; but if there is any truth in the 
story, it is evident that Pollio must have intended 
to censure some provincial peculiarities of expres- 
sion, which we, at all events, are in no position to 
detect. The best edition of Livy is by Braken- 
borch, Lugd* Bat 1738 — 7 vols. 4to. There 
is also a valuable edition, now in course of pub- 
lication, by Alchefeki, Beroi. 8vo. 1841, seq. 
Idvius Andronicus, [Andhonicus.] 

lix, Idza, Xfixus (Ai|, Ai|a,Ai|os; Al-Araisli)^ 
a city on the W. coast of Mauretania Tingitana, in 
Africa, at the mouth of a river of the same name : 
it was a place of some commercial importance. 

Locri, sometimes called Iioerenses by the 
Homans, the inhabitants of Xocris (i| Aotcpis% 
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were an ancient people in Greece, descended from 
the Leleges, with which some Hellenic tribes were 
intermingled at a very early period. They were, 
however, in Homer’s time regarded as Hellenes ; 
and according to tradition even Deucalion, the 
founder of the Hellenic race, was said to have 
lived in Locris in the town of Opus or Cynos. In 
historical times the Locrians were divided into 2 
distinct tribes, differing from one another in cus- 
toms, habits and civilization. Of these tho Eastern 
Locrians, called Epienemidii and Opuntii, who 
dwelt on the E. coast of Greece opposite the island 
of Euboea, were the more ancient and more 
civilized ; while the Western Locrians, called 
Ozolae, who dwelt on the Corinthian gulf, were a 
colony of the former, and were more barbarous. 
Homer mentions only the E. Locrians. At a later 
time there was no connexion between the Eastern 
and Western Locrians ; and in the Peloponnesian 
war we frnd the former siding with the Spartans, 
and the latter with the Athenians. «— 1. Eastern 
Locris, extended from Thessaly and the pass of 
Thermopylae along the coast to the frontiers of 
Boeotia, and was bounded by Boris and Phocis 
on the W. It was a fertile and well cultivated 
country. The K. part was inhabited by the Locri 
Epienemidii (^ETnKVTtfjLiSwi), who derived their 
name from Mt. Cnemis. The S. part was inhabited 
by the Locri Opuntii (’Oirovyrioi), who derived 
their name from their principal town, Opus. The 
two tribes were separated by Baphnus, a small 
slip of land, which at one time belonged to Phocis. 
These two tribes are frequently confounded with 
one another ; and ancient writers sometimes use 
the name either of Epienemidii or of Opuntii 
alone, when both tribes are intended. The Epio- 
nemidii were for a long time subject to the Fho- 
cians, and were included under the name of the 
latter people ; whence the name of the Opuntii 
occurs more frequently in Greek history, —-2. 
Western Locris, or the country of the Locri 
Ozolae was bounded on the N. by 

Doris, on the W. by Aetolia, on the E. by Phocis, 
and on the S. by the Corinthian gulf. The origin 
of the name of Ozolae is uncertain. The ancients 
derived it either from the undressed skins worn by 
the inhabitants, or from o^eiv “to smell,’* on 
account of the great quantity of asphodel that 
grew in their country, or from the stench arising 
from mineral springs, beneath which the centaur 
Nessus is said to have been buried. The country 
is mountainous, and for the most part unpro- 
ductive, Mt. Corax from Aetolia, and Mt. Par- 
nassus from Phocis, occupy the greater part of iL 
The Locri Ozolae resembled their neighbours, the 
Aetolians, both in their predatory habits and in 
their mode of warfare. They were divided into 
several tribes, and are described by Thucydides as 
a rude and barbarous people, even in the time of 
the Peloponnesian war. From B. c. 315 they be- 
longed to the Aetolian League. Their chief town 
was Ahphissa. 

Locri Epizephyru Mofia 

di Burxano)^ one of the most ancient Greek 
cities in Lower Italy, was situated in the S- E. of 
Bruttiom, N. of the promontor3’- of Zephyrium, 
from which it was said to have derived its sur- 
name Bpizephyrii, though others suppose this 
name given to the place, simply because it lay tc 
the W. of Greece. It was founded by the Locrians 
A A 88^ Stobo expressly says that it 
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was founded by tbe Ozolae, and not by tbe 
".Titers related ; 

so probable as tbe common ‘ Oto • 

re4ded themselves as descendants of Ajax 

and as be resided at tbe town of Karyx amon^ 

Se Opuntii, the poets gave tbe name of 

to Locris (Ov. Met, xv. 705), 

founders of tbe town tbe 

Am iii. 399). For the same reason the pitcn oi 

Bruttium is frequently called 4 fhe 

rmm ii 430). Locri w'as celebrated for the 
Zjlence of its laws, wHoh avere ^vm «P ^ 
ZaloucHS soon after the foundation 
r 7 4 1 EUCUS 1 The town enjoyed great prospentj 
down to the time of the younger 
resided here for some years after his - p 
&om Syracuse, and committed the greatest fdr^ 
S ks7iust the inhahitants. It suffered much m 


cities against the inhabitants.^ ‘711 o'l 'pnnic war 
the wars against Pyrrhus, and >" the ^id Pnnm 
The Eomans allowed it to retain its fre^om Md 
its own constitution, which was 
it oradually sunk in importance, and is rareiy 
^eSelL Ur times. ' Near the towm was an 
ancient and wealthy temple of Proserpina. 

locnsta, or, more correctly, 
celehratcd for her skill in 

was cinploved by Agrippina in poisoning the em 
Mror Claudius, and by Nero for despatching Br^- 
Lnicus. She was rewarded by 

• but under the emperor Galba she was 

executed with other ""Sus 

loUia Paulina, granddaughter of M. Lollms, 

mentioned below, and heiress of his immense 
wealth. She was married to C. Memmms j 

hut on the report of her grandmother s ^eaut}, tte 
emperor Caligula sent for her, divorced her from 
her husband, and married her, hut soon divorced 
her again. After Claudius had put to death his 
wife Messalina, Lollia was one 
for the vacancy, but she was put to death by means 

(AoWmi'iJs), a celebrated fecit 
sophist in the time of Hadrian and Antomnus Pius, 
was a native of Ephesus, and taught at Athens. 

T..WU. 1. M. loUIns Palieaims, tahune of 
theplebs, B.C. 71, and an active opponent of the 
aristocraev. — 2- M. LoHitaS, consul 21, and 
governor If Gaul in 16. He was defeated by some 
German tribes who had crossed the Khine. LoUms 
was subsequently appointed by Augustus as tutor 
to his grandson, C. Caesar, whom he aecompamed 
to the East. b.0. 2. Here he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of C. Caesar, and is said m consequence 
to have put an end to his life by poison.^ Horace 
addressed an Ode (iv. 9) to Eollius, and 2 Epistles 
(L 2, 18) to the eldest son of Lollius. ^ ^ 

Itondiuium, also called Oppiduia IiOEdiuieuse 

Luudinium or londiutim {Lond(yn\ tbe capital 
of the Cantii in Britain, was situated on tbe S. 
bank of tbe Thames in the modem 
though it afterwards spread over tbe other side of 
tbe river. It is not mentioned by Gaesar, pro- 
bably because bis line of march led him in a dif- 
ferent direction ; and its name first occurs in the 
reign of Nero, when it is spoken of as a flourish- 
ing and populous town, much fijequented by mer- 
chants, although neither a Roman colony nor a 
.municipium. On the revolt of the Britons under 
Boadicea, A. d. 62, the Roman governor Su^ 
tonius Paulinus abandoned Londinium to tbe 
enemy, who massacred the inhabitants and plun- 
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dered tbe town. From the effects of this devas- 
4 ion it 0 radually recovered, and it appears again 
S an important^place in the reign 
Pius. It v/as surrounded with » w^^J 
by Constantine the Great or Theodo^ue, the 
Koman governor of Britain ; and about this tune 
it was distinguished by the surname of Akusto, 
whence some writers have conjectured that it was 
tlTmade a colony. Londinium had now extended 
io m^h on te k hank of the Thames, that it 
j was called at this period a towm 
bantes, from which we may infer that the new 
aSwas both larger and more populous than 

1 part on the S. side of the river. The wdl 

built bv^ Constantine or Theodosius was on the N. 
dde of the river, and is conjectured to have com- 
menced at a fort near the present site of the towei, 
and to have he6n continued along the AHnories, to 
Cripplegate, Newgate and Ludgate. ^London was 
th^e^Lttal point, from which all the KomM_ roads 
in Britain kverged. It possessed a Mtlbanum 
Aureum, from which the miles on the roads were 
kmhered ; and a fragment oi this Milliarram, the 
celebrated London Stone, may he seen affixed to 
the wall of St. Swithin's Church m Cannon Street 
This is almost the only monument ot the Roman 
Londinium still extant, with the <>£ 

coins, tesselated pavements, and the like, which 
have been found buried under the ground. 

Longaims {St.LwAu), a river in the N. E. of 
Sicily between Mylae and Tjndans, on the hanks 
ot which Hieron gained a victory over the Ma- 

™*Sngiims, a distinguished Greek philosopher and 
grammlrian of the 3rd century ot our era. His ori- 
ginal name seems to have been Dionysius ; hut he 
also bore the name of Diimijstus Longtmis, Cmsa^ 
iMigmus, or Dionydus Camus Unginus, probably 
because either he or one of his ancestm had 
received the Koman franchise tfeugh the in- 
fluence of some Cassius Longinus. The place of his 

birth is uncertain ; he was brought up with care by 
his uncle Fronto, who taught rhetoric at Athens, 
whence it has been conjectured that he was a 
native of that city. He afterwards visited many 
countries, and became acquainted with all tue 
illustrious philosophers of his age, such as Aui- 
monius Saccas, Origen the disciple of Ammonias, 
not to he confounded with the Christian writer, 
Plotinus, and Amelius. He was a pupd of tl'o 

2 former, and was an adherent of the Plamnic 
philosophy ; hut instead of following blindly the 
system of Ammonius, he went to the 
head, and made himself thoroughly famflur with 
the works of Plato. On his return to Athens he 
opened a school, which was attended hi' numerous 
pupils, among whom the most celebrated w.^ Por- 
kivrv He seems to have taught philosophy and 
criticism, as well as rhetoric and grammar ; and 
the extent of his information was so grant, that he 
was called “a living library” and - a walking 
museum.” After spending a considerable part A 
his life at Athens he went to the East, where he 
became acquainted with Zenohia, of Palmyra, 
who made him her teacher of Greek literature. 
On the death of her husband Odenathus Lon- 
ginus became her principal adviser. It was ™aiii‘y 
through his advice that she threw off her all^ 
giance to the Roman empire. On her tap™™ 
Aurelian in 273, Longinus was put to drath by 
the emperor. Longinus was unquestionably tne 
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greatest pLilosoplier of his age. He was a man of 
excellent sense, sound judgment, and extensive 
knowledge. His work on the Sublhne (Tlepl v^ovs), 
a great part of which is still extant, surpasses in 
oratorical power every thing written after the time 
of the Greek orators. There is scarcel}' any work 
in the range of ancient literature which, inde- 
pendent of its excellence of style, contains so many 
exquisite remarks upon oratory, poetry, and good 
taste ill general. The "best edition of this work is 
by Weiske, Lips. ISOS, 8vo., reprinted in London, 
1820. Longinus wrote many other works, both rhe- 
torical and philosophical, all of ivhich have perished, 
Xoaginus, Cassius. [Cassios.] 

Iiougobardi. [Langobardi.] 

Lougtla (Longulanus: Buon Riposo% a totvn 
of the Volsci in Latium, not far from Corioli, and 
belonging to the territory of Antium, but destroyed 
by the Romans at an early period. 

Lougus (ASyyos)^ a Greek sophist, of uncertain 
date, but not earlier than the 4th or 5th century 
of our era, is the author of an erotic ivork, entitled 
Jl(jipi€ViKa>p Tcoy Kara Ad(pmv Kcd or Ba$- 

ioralia de Bapimide el CMoe, ivritten in pleasing 
and elegant prose. The best editions are by Vil- 
loison, Paris, 1778; Schaefer, Lips. 1803 ; and 
Passow, Lips. 1811, 

Lopadusa (AowaSoycra : Lampedusa\ an island 
in the IMediterranean, between IMelita {^Malta) 
and the coast of Byzacium in Africa. 

liOrium or Lorii, a small place in Etruria with 
an imperial villa, 12 miles N. W. of Rome on the 
Via Aurelia, where Antoninus Pius was brought 
up, and where he died. 

Loryma (ra Adpvpa : AploiheJdf Ru.), a city 
on the S. coast of Caria, close to the promontory of 
Cjmosseraa {€, Aloupo), opposite to lalysus in 
Rhodes, the space between the two being about ; 
the shortest distance between Rhodes and the i 
coast of Caria. 

Iiotis, a nymph, who, to escape the embraces of 
Priapus, was metamorphosed into a tree, called 
after her Lotus. (Ov. Alet, ix. 347.) 

L5tophagi (Aaro^dyoi,, i. c. lotus-eaters). Ho- 
mer, in the Odyssey^ represents Ulysses as coming 
in his wanderings to a coast inhabited by a people 
who fed upon a fruit called lotus, the taste of which 
was so delicious that every one who cat it lost all 
wish to return to his native country, but desired to 
remain there with the Lotophagi, and to eat the 
lotus {Od. ix, 94). Afterwards, in historical 
times, the Greeks found that the people on the N, 
coast of Africa, between the Syrtes, and especially 
about the Lesser Syrtis, used to a great extent, as 
an article of food, the fruit of a plant, which they ] 
identified with the lotus of Homer, and they called , 
these people Lotophagi. To this dciy, the inha- ' 
bitants of the same part of the coast of Tunis and , 
Tripoli eat the fruit of the plant which is supposed [ 
to be the lotus of the ancients, and drink a wine | 
made from its juice, as the ancient Lotophagi are l 
also said to have done. This plant, the Zizyphns | 
Lotus of the botanists (or JuJuhe-iree), is a prickly ' 
branching shiub, with fruit of the size of a wild- ' 
plum, of a saffron colour and a sw'cetish, taste. The 
ancient geographers also place the Lotophagi in the 
large island of hleninx or Lotophagitis (Jerbah)^ 
adjacent to this coast. They carried on a commer- 
cial intercourse with Egypt and with the interior 
of Africa, by the very same caravan routes which 
are used to the present day. 
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LoxSas (Aortas), a surname of Apollo, derived 
by some from his intricate and ambiguous oracles 
(Ao^a), but better from Ae'yejj/, as the prophet or 
interpreter of Zeus. 

Loxo (Ao|8i), daughter of Boreas, one of the 
Hyperborean maidens, who brought the worship 
of Artemis to Delos, whence the name is also used 
as a surname of Artemis herself. 

Lna, also called Lua mater or Lna Sattmii, 
one of the early Italian divinities, whose worship 
was forgotten in later times. It may be that she 
was the same as Ops, the wife of Saturn ; but all 
we know of her is, that sometimes the arms taken 
from a defeated enemy were dedicated to her, and 
burnt as a sacrifice, with a view of averting calamity. 

Luca (Lucensis : Ltteca)^ a Ligurian city in 
Upper Italy, at the foot of the Apennines and on 
the river Ausus, N. E. of Pisae. It was included 
in Etruria by Augustus ; but in the time of Julius 
Caesar it was the most S.-Iy city in Liguria, and 
belonged to Cisalpine Gaul. It was made a Roman 
colony, B.C. 177. The amphitheatre of Lucca 
may still be seen at the modern town in a state of 
tolerable preservation, and its great size proves the 
importance and populousness of the ancient city. 

Lucania (Lucamis), a district in Lower Italy, 
was bounded on the N. by Campania and Sam- 
nium, on the E..hy Apulia and the gulf of Ta- 
rentiim, on the S. by Bruttium, and on the W. by 
the Tyrrhene sea, thus corresponding for the most 
part to the modern provinces of Frincipaio, (77- 
teriore and Basilicata^ in the kingdom of Naples. 
It was separated from Campania by the river 
Silanis, and from Bruttium by the river Laus, and 
it extended along the gulf of Tarentum from Thurii 
to Metapontum. The country 5s mountainous, as 
the Apennines run through the greater part of it ; 
but towards the gulf of Tarentum there is an 
extensive and fertile plain. Lucania was celebrated 
for its excellent pastures (Hor. Ep. i, 28) ; and its 
oxen were the finest and largest in Italy. Hence, 
the elephant was at first called by the Romans a 
Lucanian ox {Lucas has). The swine also were 
veiy good ; and a peculiar kind of sausages was 
celebrated at Rome under the name of Lucanica. 
The coast of Lucania was inhabited chiefly by 
Greeks, whose cities were numerous and flourish- 
ing. The most important were Metapoktum, 
Heraclea, Thurii, Buxentum, Elea or V"e- 
LiA, PosiDONiA or Paestum. The interior of 
the country was originally inhabited by the Chones 
and Oenotrians. The Liicanians proper were Sam- 
nites, a brave and w'arllke race, who left their 
mother-country and settled both in Lucania and 
Bruttium. They not only expelled or subdued 
the Oenotrians, but they gradually acquired pos- 
session of most of the Greek cities on the coast 
They are first mentioned in B. c. 396 as the allies 
of the elder Dionysius in his war against Thurii. 
They were subdued by the Romans after Pyrrhus 
had left Italy. Before the 2nd Punic war their 
forces consisted of 30,000 foot and 3000 horse; 
but in the course of this war their country was 
repeatedly laid waste, and never recovered its 
former prosperity. 

Lucajius, M. Annaeus, usually called Lucan, 
a Roman poet, was horn at Corduba in Spain, a. d. 
S9. His father was L. Annaeus Mella, a brother 
of M. Seneca, the philosopher. Lucan was carried 
to Rome at an early age, where his education was 
superintended by the most eminent preceptors of 
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tlie daj’'. His talents developed tlxeiaseives at a 
?er 3 ^ early age, and excited such general admiration 
as to a^vaken tlie jealous j' of Nero, wIiOj unable to 
brook competition, forbade him to recite in public. 
Stung to the guick by this prohibition Lucan em- 
barked in the famous conspiracy' of Piso, 'was be- 
trayed, and, by a promise of pardon, vsras induced 
to turn informer. He began by denouneing his 
own mother Acilia (or Atllia), and then revealed 
the rest of his accomplices without reserve. But 
he received a traitor's reward. After the more 
important victims bad been despatched, the em- 
peror issued the mandate for the death of Lucan 
who, finding escape hopeless, caused his veins to 
be opened. When, from the rapid efitision of 
blood, he felt bis extremities becoming chill, he 
began to repeat aloud some verses Tvhich he had 
once composed, descriptive of a wounded soldier 
perishing by a like death, and, with these lines 
upon his lips, expired a. d. 65, in the 26th year of 
his age. Lucan wTote various poems, the titles of 
which are preserved, but the only extant production 
is an heroic poem, in 10 books, entitled FJmrsalia^ 
in which the progress of the struggle between 
Caesar and Pompey is fully detailed, the events, 
commencing with the passage of the Eubicon, being 
arranged in regular chronological order. The 1 0 th 
book is imperfect, and the narrative breaks ojGf 
abruptly in the middle of the Alexandrian war, 
but we'know' not -whether the conclusion has been 
lost, ox whether the author ever completed his 
task. The whole of what we now possess was 
certainly not composed at the same time, for the 
different parts do not by any means breathe the 
ssame spirit. In the earlier portions we find liberal 
sentiments expressed in very moderate terms, ac- 
cmapanied by open and almost fulsome fiattery of 
Nero ; but, as we proceed, tbe blessings of freedom 
are loudly proclaimed, and the invectives against 
tyranny are couched in language the most offensive, 
evidently aimed directly at the emperor. The 
work contains great beauties and great defects. It 
is characterised by copious diction, lively imagina- 
tion, and ahold and masculine tone of thought; 
but it is at the same time disfigured by extrava- 
gance, far-fetched conceits, and unnatural similes. 
The best editions are by Oudendorp, Lug. Bat. 
1728 ; by Barmann, 1740 ; and by Weber, Lips. 
182I--I831. 

Lucanus, Ocellus. [Ocellus.] 

Lucceius. L L., an old Mend and neighbour of 
Cicero. His name frequently occum at the com- 
mencement of Cicero’’s correspondence with Atticus, 
with whom Lucceius had quarrelled. Cicero at- 
tempted to reconcile his two friends. In B. c. 63 
Lucceius accused Catiline and in 60 he became a 
candidate for the consulship, along with Julius 
Caesar, -who agreed to support him ; but he lost 
his election in consequence of the aristocracy bring- 
ing in Bibnlus, as a counterpoise to Caesar’s in- 
fluence. Lucceius seems now to have withdrawn 
Mm public life and to hare devoted himself to 
literature. He was chieflj’- engaged in the compo- 
sition of a contemporaneous histoiy of Home, com- 
mencing with the Social or hlarsic war. In 55 he 
had nearly finished the history of the Social and of 
the first Civil -war, when Cicero •tv'rote a most urgent 
letter to his friend, pressing him to suspend the 
thread of his histoiy, and to devote a separate 
work to the period from Catiline’s conspiracy to 
Cicero's recall from banishment (ad Fam, v. l 2 ). 
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Lucceius promised compliance with his request, but 
he appears never to have written the -work. On 
the breaking out of the civil war, in '49, he ei-poused 
the side of .Pompey. He was subse«pienii 3 ' par- 
doned by Caesar and returned to Rome, where he 
continued to live .on friendly terms with Cicero. — . 
2>, C., sumanied HIrras, of the Pupinian tribe, 
tribune of the plehs .53, proposed that Pompejr 
should be created dictator. In 52 he w-as a can- 
didate with Cicero' for the ■augiirsliip, and in the 
following vmar a candidate with M._ Caeliiis for the 
aedileship, but he failed in both. On the breaking 
out of the civil war in 49, be joined Pompey. He 
was sent by Pompey as ambassador to Orodes, 
king of Parthia, but he was thrown into prison by 
the Parthian king. He was pardoned bj'- Caesar 
after the battle of Pharsalia, and returned to Rome. 

Lucenses Callaici, one of the 2 chief tribes of 
the Callaici or Gallaeci on the N. coast of Hispania 
Tarraconensis, derived their name from their town 
Lucus Augusti. 

Lucentum {AUcanie), a town of the Contestani, 

: on the coast of Hispania Tarraconensis. 

Lucena (Lucerinus : Xemem), sometimes called 
Nuceria, a town in Apulia on the borders of 
Samnium, S. W. of Arpi, w'as situated on a steep 
hill, and possessed an ancient temple of Minerva. 
In the war between Borne and Samnium, it was 
first taken by the Samnites (b.c. 321), and next 
by the Romans (319) ; but having revolted to the 
Samnites in 314, all the inhabitants were mas- 
sacred by the Romans, and their place supplied 
by 2500 Roman colonists. Having thus become 
a Roman colony, it continued faithful to Rome in 
the 2nd Punic war. In the time of Augiistus it 
had greatly declined in prosperity ; but it %vas still 
of siiificient importance in the 3rd century to he 
the residence of the praetor of Apulia. 

LtLoiaat^ (KQviciav6s)^ usually called Lucian, 
a Greek writer, born at Samosata, the capital of 
Commagene, in SjMa. The date of his bfrth and 
death is uncertain ; hut it has been conjectured, with 
much probability, that he was horn about a. p. 1 20 , 
and he probably lived till towards the end of this 
century. We know that some of his more cele- 
brated works were -written in the reign of M, Au- 
relius. Lucian’s parents were poor, and he was 
at first apprenticed to his maternal uncle, -who was 
a statuary. He afterwards became an advocate, 
and practised at Antioch. Being unsuccessful in 
this calling, he employed himself in writing speeches 
for others, instead of delivering them himself. But 
he did not remain long at Antioch ; and at an 
I earijr period of his life he set out upon his travels, 

I Jind visited the greater part of Greece, Italj*-, and 
Gaul. At that period it was customary for pro- 
fessors of the rhetorical art to proceed to different 
cities, where they attracted audiences by their 
displays, much in the same maimer as musicians or 
itinerant lecturers in modern times. He appears 
to have acquired a good deal of money as well as 
fiime. On his return to his native country, ])ro- 
bably about his 40th j'ear, he abandoned the rhe- 
torical profession, the artifices of which, he tells 
us, were foreign to his temper, the natural enemy 
of deceit and pretension. He now devoted most 
of his time to the composition of his works. He 
still, however, occasionally travelled ; for it appears 
that he was in Achaia and Ionia about the close of 
the Parthian war, 160 — 165 ; on which occasion, 
too, he seems to have visited Olympia, and beheld 
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the self-immolation of Peregi-inus. ABont the 
Year 170, or a liitle previously, he visited the 
Jalsc Oracle of the impostor Alexander, in Paphla-! 
goriia. Late in life be obtained the office of procu- 
rator of part of Egypt, v/hich office was probably 
bestowed upon him by the emperor Conmiodus. 
The nature of Lucian’s writings inevitably procured 
him many enemies, by wdiom he has been painted 
in very ’l/kck colours. According to Suidas he 
•was surnamed the Blasphemer^ and was torn to 
pieces by dogs, as a punishment for bis impiety ; 
but on this account no reliance can be placed. 
Other writers state that Lucian apostatised from 
Christianity ; but there is no proof in Support of 
this charge"; and the dialogue entitled 
which w'ould appear to prove that the author had 
once been a Christian, was certamly not written 
by Lucian, and was probably composed in the 
reign of Julian the Apostate. — As many as S‘3 
works have come down to us under the name of 
Lucian ; but some of these are spurious. The 
most im])ortant of them are his Dialogues, They 
are of very various degrees of merit, and are treated 
in the greatest possible variety of style, from se- 
riousness down to the broadest humour and buf- 
foonery. Their subjects and tendency, too, vary 
considerably ; for W'hile some are employed in 
attacking the heathen philosophy and religion, 
others are mere pictures of manners without any 
polemic drift. Our limits only allow us to men- 
tion a few of the more important of these Dia- 
logues : — The Dialogues of the Gods, *26 in number, 
consist of short dramatic narratives of some of the 
most popular incidents in the heathen mythology. 
The reader, however, is generally left to draw bis 
OOTi conclusions from the storj", tbe author only 
taking care to put it in tbe most absurd point of 
view. — In the Jupiter Contacted a bolder style of 
attack is adopted; and tbe cynic proves to Ju- 
piter’s face, that every thing being under the do- 
minion of fate, he has no power whatever. As this 
dialogue shows Jupiter’s, want of power, so the 
Jupiter the Tragedian strikes at his very es:istence, 
and* that of the other deities. — The Viiarum 
Auetio^ or Sale of the Philosophers, is an attack 
upon the ancient philosophers. In this humourous 
piece the heads of the different sects are put up to 
sale, Hermes being the auctioneer. — Fisher- 

rtiau is a sort of apology for the preceding piece, 
and may be reckoned among Lucian’s best dia- 
logues. The philosophers are represented as having 
obtained a day’s life for the purpose of taking ven- 
geance upon Lucian, who confesses that he has 
borrowed the chief beauties of his -writings from 
them, — The Banqtiet, or the Zapiihae, is one of 
Lucian’s most humourous attacks on the philoso- 
phers. The scene is a wedding feast, at which a 
representative of each of the principal philosophic 
sects is present. A discussion ensues, which sets all 
the philosophers by the ears, and ends in a pitched 
battle. — The A'igrmus is also an attack on philo- 
sophic pride ; but its main scope is to satirise tbe 
Eomans, whose pomp, vain-glory, and luxury, are 
unfavourably contrasted with the simple habits of 
the Athenians. — The more miscellaneous class of 
Lucian’s dialogues, in which tbe attacks upon my- 
thology and philosophy are not direct but incidental, 
or which are mere pictures of manners, contains 
some of bis best. At the head must be placed 
Timon, which may perhaps be regarded as Lucian’s 
masterpiece. — The Diologms of the Dead are 


perhaps the best known of all Lucian’s works. 
The subject affords great scope for moral reflection, 

^ and for satbe on the vanity of human pursuits. 
Wealth, power, beauty, strength, not forgetting 
the vain disputations of philosophy, afford the ma- 
terialsj. ^ Among the moderns these dialogues have 
been imitated by Fontenelle and Lord Lyttelton. 
— The Icaro-Menippiis is in Lucian’s best vein, 
and a master-piece of Aristophanic huTuour. Me- 
nippiis, disgusted with the disputes and pretensions 
of the philosophers, resolves on a visit to the stars, 
for the purpose of seeing how far their theories 
are correct. By the mechanical aid of a pair of 
wings he reaches the moon, and surveys thence 
the miserable passions and quarrels of men. Hence 
he proceeds to Olympus, and is introduced to the 
Thunderer himsell Here he is witness of the 
manner in which human prayers are received in 
heaven. They ascend by enormous ventholes, and 
become audible when Jupiter removes the covers. 
Jupiter himself is represented as a partial judge, 
and as influenced by the largeness of the rewards 
promised to him. At the end he pronounces judg- 
ment against the philosopiiers, and threatens in 4 
days to destroy them all. — Charon is a very ele- 
gant dialogue, hut of a graver turn than the pre- 
ceding. Charon visits the earth to see the course 
of life there, and what it is that always makes men 
weep when they enter his boat. Mercury acts as 
.his Cicerone. — Lucian’s merits as a writer consist 
in his knowledge of human nature ; his strong 
common sense ; the fertility of his invention ; the 
raciness of his humour ; and the simplicity and 
Attic grace of his diction. There was abundance 
to justify his attacks, in the systems against which 
thej^ were directed. Yet he establishes nothing in 
their stead. His aim is only to pull dovm, ; to 
spread a universal scepticism. Nor were his 
-assaults confined to religion and philosophy, but 
extended to every thing old and venerated, the 
poems of Homer and Hesiod, and the history of 
Herodotus.- — The best editions of Lucian are by 
Hemsterhuis and Beitz, Amst. 1743, 4 vols. 4to. ; 
by Lebmau, Lips. 1321 — 1831, 9 vols. 8vo. ; and 
by Dindorf, with a Latin version, but without notes, 
Paris, 1840, 8vo. 

Lucifer or Phospiiorus (^^axrg^SpQs, also by the 
poets *E(»)a<p6pos or •^aetKpopos), that is, the bringer 
of light, is the name of the planet Yenus, when seen 
in the morning before sunrise. The same planet 
w^as called Hespoms, Vesperugo, Vesper, Nootifer, 
or Noetwnms, when it appeared in the heavens 
after sunset. Lucifer as a personification is called 
a son of Astraeus and Aurora or Eos, of Cephalus 
and Aurora, or of Atlas. By Philonis he is said 
to have been the father of Ceyx. He is also called 
the father of Daedal ion and of the Hesperideg. 
Lucifer is also a surname of several goddesses of 
light, ^ Artemis, Aurora, and Hecate. 

LuciHus. 1, C.j was born at Suessa of the Aii- 
runci, B. c. 148. He served in the cavalry under 
Scipio in the Numantine w& ; lived upon terms of 
the closest familiarity with Scipio and Laelhis; and 
was either the maternal grand-uncle, or, wffiich is 
less probable, the maternal grandiather of Pompey 
the Great He died at Naples, 103, in the 46th 
year of his age. Ancient critics agree that, if not 
absolutely the inventor of Boman satire, he was 
the first to mould it into that form w|iieh afterwards 
received foil developement in the hands of Horace, 
Fersins^ and Jnven^. The first of these 3 great 

ca 4 
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masters, wliile lie censures the harsh Tersification 
and Jhe slovenly haste with which Lucilius threw 
oil his compositions, acknowledges with admiration 
the fierceness and boldness of his attacks npoa the 
vices and follies of his contemporaries. The Satires 
of Inicilius were divided into 30 hook's. Upwards 
of 800 fragments from these have been preserved, 
hut the greatest number consist of isolated couplets, 
or single lines. It is clear from these fragments 
that his reputation for caustic pleasantry was by no 
means unmerited, and that in coarseness and broad 
personalities he in no respect fell short of the 
licence of the old comedy, which would seem to 
have been, to a certain extent, his model. The 
fragments were published separately, by Franciscus 
Boiisa, Lug. Bat. 4to. 1597, reprinted by^ the 
brothers Volpi, 8vo. Patav. 1735; and, along with 
Ccnsorinus, by the two sons of Havercamp, Lug. 
Bat. 8 VO. 1743.— -2, Lucilius Junior, probably 
the author of an extant poem in 640 hexameters, 
entitled Aetna, which exhibits throughout great 
command of language, and contains not a few 
brilliant passages. Its object is to explain upon 
philosophical principles, after the fashion of Lu- 
cretius, the causes of the various physical pheno- 
mena presented hy the volcano. Lucilius Junior 
was the procurator of Sicily, and the ifriend to 
whom Seneca addresses his Epistles, his Natural 
Questions, and his tract on Providence, and whom 
he strongly urges to select this very subject of 
Aetna as a theme for his muse. 

Lucilla, Annia, daughter of M, Aurelius and 
the younger Faustina, was born about A. J>. 147. 
She was married to the emperor, L. Verus, and 
after his death (169) to Claudius Porapeianus. In 
183 she engaged in a plot against the life of her 
brother Commodus, wliich, having been detected, 
she was banished to the island of Capreae, and 
there put to death. 

Luciiia, the goddess of light, or rather the god- 
dess that brings to light, and hence the goddess 
that presides over the birth of children. It was 
therefore used as a surname of Juno and Diana. 
Lucina corresponded to the Greek goddess Ilithyia, 

Iticretia, the wdfe of L. Tarquinius Collatinus, 
whose rape by Sex. Tarfjumins led to the dethrone- 
ment of Tarquinius Superbus and the establishment 
of the republic. For details see Tarquinius. 

Lncretia Gens, originally patrician, but subse- 
quently plebeian also. The surname of the pa- 
trician Lucretii was Trieiptinus, me of whom, Sp. 
Lucretius Triciptinus, the father of Lucretia, was 
elected consul, with L. Junius Bratus, on the esta- 
blishment of the republic, B. c. 509. The plebeian 
families are known by the surnames of Gallus^ 
Ofella, and Vespillo^ but none of them is of sufficient 
importance to require notice. 

Iiucretilis, a pleasant moimtain in the country 
of the Sabines, overhanging Borace’’s villa, a part 
of the modern <9e»7/aro. 

T. Lucretius Cams, the Homan poet, respecting 
whose personal Iiistolv, our information is both 
scanty and suspicious. The Eusebian Chronicle 
fixes B. c. 95 as the date of his birth, adding that 
he was driven mad by a love potion, that d»iring 
his lucid intervals he composed several works which 
were revised by Cicero, and that he perished by 
his own hand in his 44th year, B.a 52 or 51. 
Another ancient authority places his death in 55. 
From what source the tale about the philtre may 
have been derived we know not; but ft is not im. 
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probable that the whole story ivas an invention of 
some enemy of the Epicureans. Not a hint is to be 
found anywhere which corroborates the assertion 
with regard to the editorial labours of Cicero.-— 
The wmrk, Which has immortalised the name of 
Lucretius, is a philosophical didactic poem, composed 
in heroic hexameters, divided into 6 books, con- 
taining upwards of 7400 lines, addressed to C. 
Alemmiiis Gemellus, w'ho was praetor in 58, and is 
entitled De Rerum Natura. It was probably pub- 
lished about 57 or 56 ; for, from the way in which 
Cicero speaks of it in a letter to his brother, written 
in 55, we may conclude that it had only recently 
appeared. The poem has been sometimes repre- 
sented as a complete exposition of the religious, 
moral, and physical doctrines of Epicurus, but this 
is far from being a correct description. Epicurus 
maintained that the unhappiness and degradation of 
mankind arose in a great degree from the slavish dread 
which they entertained of the power of the gods, and 
from terror of their wrath ; and the fundamental 
doctrine of his system was, that the gods, whose 
existence he did not deny, lived in the enjoyment 
of absolute peace, and totally indifferent to the 
world and its inhabitants. To prove this position 
Epicurus adopted the atomic theory of Leucippus, 
according to which the material universe was not 
created by the Supreme Being, but was formed by 
the union of elemental particles w'hich had existed 
from all eternity, governed hy certain simple laws. 
He further sought to show that all those striking 
phaenomena which had been regarded by the 
vulgar as direct manifestations of divine power, 
were the natural results of ordinary processes. To 
state clearly and develope fully the leading prin- 
ciple of this philosophy, in such a form as might 
render the study attractive to bis countrymen, was 
the object of Lucretius, his work being simply ais 
attempt to show that there is nothing in the history 
or actual condition of the world which does not 
admit of explanation without having recourse to 
the active interposition of divine beings. The poem 
of Lucretius has been admitted by all modem 
critics to be the greatest of didatic poems. “The 
most abstruse speculations are clearly explained in 
majestic verse ; while the subject, which in itself 
was dry and dull, is enlivened by digressions of 
matchless power and beauty. — The best editions 
are by Wakefield, London, 1796, 3 vols. 4to., re- 
printed at Glasgow, 1813, 4 vols. Ovo.; and by 
Forbiger, Lips. 1828, 12mo. 

Lucrintis Lacus, was properly the inner part of 
the Sinus Cimianus or Puteolanus, a bay on the coast 
of Campania, between the promontory Misenum 
and Puteoli, running a considerable way inland. 
But at a very early period the Lucrine lake was 
separated from the remainder of the bay by a dike 
8 stadia in length, which was probably formed 
originally by some volcanic change, and was sub- 
sequently rendered more complete by the work of 
man. Being thus separated from the rest of the 
sea, it assumed the character of an inland lake, 
and is therefore called Lacus by the Homans. Its 
waters still remained salt, and were celebrated for 
their oyster beds. Behind the Lucrine lake was 
another lake called Lacus Avernus. In the 
time of Augustus, Agrippa made a communication 
between the lake Avernus and the Lucrine lake, 
and also between the Lucrine lake and the Sinus 
Cumanus, thus forming out of the 3 the celebrated 
Julian Harbour, The Lucrine lake was filled up 
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by a %olcaiiic eniptioa in wben a conical 

rnountam rose in its place, caUed iVttoiJO. 

The Avemns has thus become again a separate 
lake, and no trace of the dike is to be seen in the 
Gulf of Pozzuoli. 

liicnlius, XjicinittSj a celebrated plebeian familjn 
1. Ij,, the gran dfatber of the conqueror of Mithri- 
dates, was consul B. C. lol, together with A. Pos- 
tiraiiiis Albirius, and carried on war in Spain against 
the Vaccaei,— son of the preceding, was 
praetor 103, and carried on war unsuccessfully 
against the slaves in Sicil}^ On his return to Rome 
he was accused, condemned, and driven into exile. 
->-«• 3. Xt., son of the preceding, and celebrated as 
the conqueror of Mithridates. He was probably bom 
about 110. He served with distinction in the 
Marsic or Social war, and accompanied Sulla as 
his quaestor into Greece and xisia, 80. When Sulla 
returned to Italjf after the conclusion of peace 
ivith Mithridates in 84, Lucullus was left behind 
in Asia, where he remained till 80. In 79 he was 
curule aedile with his younger bi’other Marcus. 
So great was the favour at this time enjoyed by 
Lucullus with Sulla, that the dictator, on his 
death-bed, not only confided to him the charge of 
revising and correcting his Commentaries, but ap- 
pointed him guardian of his son Faustus, to the 
exclusion of Pompej' ; a circumstance which is said 
to have first given rise to the enmity and jealousy 
that ever after subsisted between the two. In 77 
Lucullus was praetor, and at the expimtion of this 
magistracy obtained the government' of Africa, 
where he distinguished himself by the justice of 
his administration. In 74 he was consul with M. 
Aurelius Cotta, In this year the war with Mithri- 
dates was renewed, and Lucullus received the 
conduct of it. He carried on this war for 8 years 
with great success. The details are given under 
Mithridates, and it is only necessary to mention 
here the leading outlines. Lucullus defeated Mi- 
thridates with great slaughter, and drove him out 
of his hereditary dominions, and compelled him 
to take refuge in Armenia with his son-in-law 
Tigranes (71). He afterwards invaded Armenia, 
defeated Tigranes, and took his capital Tigranocerta 
(89). In the next campaign (68) he again defeated 
the combined forces of Mithridates, and laid siege 
to Nisibis ; but in the spring of the following year 
(67), a mutiny among his troops compelled him to 
raise the siege of Nisibis, and return to Pontus. 
Mithridates had already taken advantage of his 
absence to invade Pontus, and had defeated his 
lieutenants Fabius and Triarius in several successive 
actions. But Lucullus on his arrival was unable 
to effect any thing against Mitliridates, in conse- 
quence of the mutinous disposition of his troops. 
The adversaries of Lucullus availed themselves of 
so favourable an occasion, and a decree was passed 
to transfer to Acilius Glabrio, one of the consuls 
for the year, the province of Bithynia and the 
command against Mithridates. But Glabrio was 
wholly incompetent for the task assigned him : on 
arriving in Bithynia, he made no attempt to assume 
the command, but remained quiet within tlie con- 
fines of the Homan province. Mithridates mean- 
while ably availed himself of this position of affairs, 
and Lucullus had the mortification of seeing Pontus 
and Cappadocia occupied by the enemy before his 
eyes, without being able to stir a step in their 
defence. But it was still more galling to his feel- 
ings when, in 66, he was called upon to resign the j 
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command to his old rival Pompey, who had been 
appointed by the Manilian law to supersede both 
him and Glabrio. Lucullus did not obtain his 
triumph till 63, in consequence of the opposition of 
his enemies. He was much courted by the aristo- 
cratical party, w'ho sought in Lucullus a rival and 
antagonist to Pompey; but, instead of putting him- 
self prominently forward as the leader of a party, 
he soon began to withdraw gradually from piiblie 
affairs, and devote himself more and more to a life 
of indolence and luxury. He died ii 57 or 56. 
Previous to his death he had fallen into a state of 
complete dotage, so that the management of his 
affairs was confided to his brother Marcus. The 
name of Lucullus is almost as celebrated for the 
luxury of his latter years as for his victories over 
Mithridates. He amassed vast treasures in Asia ; 
and these supplied him the means, after his return 
to Rome, of gratifying his natural taste for luxurj", 
together with an ostentatious display of magnifi- 
cence. His gardens in the immediate suburbs of 
the city were laid out in a style of extraordinary 
splendour ; but still more remarkable were his 
villas at Tusculura, and in the neighbourhood of 
Neapdlis. In the construction of the latter, with 
its parks, fish-ponds, &c., he had laid out vast sums 
in cutting through hills and rocks, and throwing 
out advanced works into the sea. So gigantic 
indeed was the scale of these labours for objects 
apparently so insignificant, that Pompey called him, 
in derision, the Roman Xerxes. His feasts at Rome 
itself were celebrated on a scale of inordinate mag- 
nificence : a single supper in the ball, called that of 
Apollo, was said to cost the sum of 50,000 denarii. 
Even during his campaigns the pleasures of the 
table had not been forgotten ; and it is w'ell known 
that he was the first to introduce cherries into 
Italy, which he had brought with him from Cerasus 
in Pontus. Lucullus was an enlightened patron of 
literature, and had from his earliest years devoted 
much attention to literarj” pursuits. He collected 
a valuable librarj*, which was opened to the free 
use of the literary public ; and here he himself 
used to associate with the Greek philosophers and 
literati, and would enter warmly into their meta- 
physical and philosophical discussions. Hence the 
picture drawn by Cicero at the commencement of 
the Academics was probably to a certain extent 
taken from the reality. His constant companion 
from the time of his quaestorship had been An- 
tiochus of Ascalon, from Tryhom he imbibed the 
precepts of the Academic school of philosophy, to 
which he continued through life to be attached. 
His patronage of the poet Archias is well known. 
He composed a history of the Marsic war in Greek. 
— 4. L. or M., son, of the preceding and of Serviiia, 
half-sister of M. Cato, was a mere child at his 
father’s death. His education was superintended 
by Cato and Cicero. After Caesar’s death, he 
joined the republican party, and fell at the battle 
of Philippi, 42.-5. M., brother of No. 3, was 
adopted by M. Terentius Marro, and consequently 
bore the names of M. Terentius Varro Lu- 
cullus. He fought under Sulla in Italy, 82; was 
curule aedile with his brother 79; praetor 77; and 
consul 73. After his consulship he obtained the 
province of Macedonia. He carried on war against 
the Bardanians and Bessi, and penetrated as far 
as the Danube. On his return to Rome he obtained 

I a triumph, 71. ’ He was a strong supporter of the 
aristocmticai party. He pronounced the funeral 
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inencement of the civil war, 49- 
Lnciimo. [Tarquinius.] 

Ludias. [Lydias.] 

^ Lneduueasis Gallia. ' ■, [0 allia.] _ , 

Liigdiiniim (Lugdunensis). 1. _ {Zyon\ the ■ 


eniojeu i* lugix 

i are said to have weighed 1000 pounds. Iha^mms 
I of Luna are few and unimportant, consisting' of 
I the vestiges of an amphitheatre, fragments, of 

I .columns, &c. , . , „ . 

Lnnae Moates <Th..Tii.v t^KTfPTis ■ opos), a range 

. . 1 • ,1. fTAA- 


Liigdiiniim (Lugdunensis). ^ | ^ mountains, which some of the ancient geo- 

diief of Galha ' "‘raphers heliaied to exist in the interior of xVfrica, 

foot of a hill at the confluence of the ^ ^ I “^vered with perpetual snow, and contauimg the 
and tlie Rhodimus (fifeue), is said to b^n , ooiered j existence is 

founded by some fugitives from the town of ’V ^ ; somce. f 3 . 

further down the Rhone. In the jear afte , or Lupa, an ancient Italian diviiiity, 

Caesar’s death (B.0.4S) i the wife of LupercL, who, in the shape of a she- 

Boman colony by L. MimatiM Piancus, and_ b , nerformed the office of nurse to Romulus and 
came under Augustus the capital of the provide Tl’af rsome a^oLts she is identified with 
and the residence of the Roman govemor._ Bmg tons in tome a^^ Faustulps. 

situated on two narigable ^ads’ '^Iinpercns, an ancient Italian divinity, who was 

nected with the other parts of Gaul “J ^“4 ’ A ^ jbepherds as the protector of their 
which met at this town as their central pom , t wo^^^ arainst W'olvL On the N. side of the Pala- 
soon became a wealthy and populous ^lace, « | times a cave, 

described by Strabo as the largest c'g >“ of Lupercus, surrounded by a grove, 

next to Narbo. It received many privileges ftom the smetuary oi 
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the emperor Claudius ; but it was burnt doivm n 
the reign of Nero. It was, however, soon rebuilt, 
and continued to be a place of great impattance 
till A. D. 197, when it was plundered md the 
oreater part of it destroyed by the soldiers of 
Septimius Severus, after his victory over bis rival 
Albinus in the neighbourhood of the town. From 
this blow it never recovered, and was more and 
more throviTi into the shade by Vienna,^ ■,'^1??* 
dunum possessed a vast aqueduct, of which t e 
remains mav still be traced for miles, a mmt, and 
an imperial’ palace, in which Claudius was bom, 
and in which many of the other Roman emperms 
resided. At the tongue of land 
Rhone and the Amr stood an altar dedicated to 
Augustus by the different states of Gaul ; ma 
here Caligula instituted contests in rhetoric, pnzes 
being given to the victors, but the most ridiculous 
punishments inflicted on the vanquished 
Jut. i. 44.) Lugdunum is memorable in the “is. 
tory of the Christian church as the seat of the 
bishopric of Irenaeus, and on account of per-’ 
sections which the Christians endured here m 
the 2nd and 3rd centuries. — 2. L. B^avortm 
(Levden), the chief town of the Batavi. [Batavi.] 
— t k Gonyenaruia {St. Bertrand de Comntinffes).i, 
the chief town of the Convenae in Aquitania. 
[COKTESAB.]. 

Lma. [Sele^.] 


containiug an altar of the god and liis figure dad 

in a goat-skin, just as his priests, the Liiperci. i lie 
Romans sometimes identified Lupercus wim the 
Arcadian Pan. Respecting the festival celebrated 
in honour of Lupercus and his priests, the Luperci, 
see Diet, of Ant. art. Lupercalia and Lupera. 
Lupia. [Luppia.] . ^ 

Lnpiae or Luppiae, a town m Calabria, be- 
tween Brundusium and Hydmntum. _ 

Lnpodnnum {Ladmburgf), a town m Gemiany, 

on the river Kicer (iVficX'nr). 

Lnppia or Lapia {Lippe), a navigable river in 
the N. W. of Germany, which falls into the Rhine 
at Wesel in WesiplaUa, and on which the Romans 
built a fortress of the same name. The river 
Eliso (Ahne) was a tributary of the Luppm, and 
at the confluence of these 2 rivers w'as the fortress 

lupus, Eutilius. 1. F., consul, with L.Rilius 
Caesar, in B.O. 90, was defeated by the Marsi, and 
slain ill battle.— 2. P., tribune of the plebs, o6, 
and a \varm partisan of the aristocracy, lie was 
praetor in 49, and was stationed at Terracinawith 
3 cohorts. He afterwards crossed over to Greece. 

1 —3. Probably a son of the preceding, the author 
i of a rhetorical treatise in 2 books, entitled De 
Figuris Senieniiarum et EloeuUonis, which appears 
to'have been originally an abridgement of a worA 
bv Gorgias of Athens, one of the preceptors ot 


Lma. [Selene.] ^ Etruscan town i /oung M.‘ Cicero, but which has evidently unden 

latter coimtrv as far as the Macra, ine town ; *, 

itself was nev-er a place of importance, but it po^ j tribune of the plebs, B.c. 

sessed a large and — 61^0 ’auA^"aw on bribery (Linbitu). 

Ponipey it had sunk into utter decay, but was ] denved_a lujge_ income froni this . 


colonised a few years afterwards. Luna was cele- 
brated for its white marble, which now takes its 
name from the neighbouring town of Cairara. 
The quarries, from which this marble was obtained, 
appear not to have been wmrked before the time of 
Julius Caesar ; but it was extensively employed in 
the public buildings erected in the reign of Au- 
gustus. The wine and the cheeses of Luna also 


Luscinus/Fabncius. [Fa^bricius,] 
Lusitania, Lusitani. [Hispania.] 

Lusones, a tribe of the Celtiberi in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, near the sources of the Tagus. 
Lutatius Catulus. [Gatulbs.] 

Lutatms Cerco. [Cerco.] 

Lutetia, or, more commonly, Luteua Parx- 
siorum {Paris')^ the capital of the Parisii m 


LYCABETTUS;: 

Oallia Lngduaensisj was situated on an island in 
the Seqiiana {Sebie)^ and %vas connected with the 
hanks of the river by 2 wooden bridges. Under 
the emperors it became a place of importance, and 
the chief naval station on the Sequana, Here 
Julian %vas proclaimed emperor, A. d. 360. 

lycabettns (AvKa^Tjrros: StMeor^e), amoun- 
tain in Attica, belonging to the range of Pentelicus, 
close to the walls of Athens on the N. E. of the 
cit)', and on the left of the road leading to Ma- 
rathon. It is commonly, but erroneously, supposed 
that the small hill N. of the Pnyx is Lycabettns, 
and that *S'^. Georae is the ancient Anchesmus* 

, Lycaeus (Avm7os% orijyceiis, a lofty mountain 
in Arcadia, N. W. of Megalopolis, from the summit 
of which a great part of the country could be seen. 
It was one of the chief scats of the worship of 
Zeus, vrho was hence suniamed Lycaem. Here 
w|is a temple of this god; and here also was cele- 
brated the festival of the Lymm {Diet, of Ant s. v.). 
Pan was likewise called Lyeaous,, because he was 
bom and had a sanctuary on this mountain. 
Iiycambes. [Archilochus.] 

Uycaon {Amedwv)^ king of Arcadia, son of Pelas- 
gus by Melihoea or Cyllene. The traditions about 
jLycaon represent him in very different lights. 
Some describe him as the first civiliser of Arcadia, 
who built the town of Lycosura, and introduced 
the worship of Zeus Lycaeus. But he is more 
usually represented as an impious king, with a 
lai’ge number of sons as impious as himself Zeus 
visited the earth in order to punish them. The god 
was recognised and worshipped by the Arcadian 
people. Lycaon resolved to murder him ; and in 
order to try if he were really a god, served before 
him a dish of human flesh. Zeus pushed away 
the table which bore the homble food, and the 
place where this happened was afterwards called 
Trapezus. Lycaon and all his sons, with the ex- 
ception of the youngest (or eldest), Nyctimus, were 
killed b)^ Zeus wdth a flash of lightning, or accord- 
ing to others, were changed into wolves. — Caliisto, 
the daughter of Lycaon, is said to have been changed 
into the constellation of the Bear, whence she is 
called by the ^oet^Lycaonis Arctos^ Lycaonia Arctos^ 
or Lycaorda Virgo^ or by her patronymic 

Lycaonaa {Amaavia : AvKdoves ; part of Kara- 
mcm), a district of Asia Minor, assigned, under the 
Persian Empire, to the satrapy of Cappadocia, but 
considered by the Greek and Koman geographers 
the S.E. part of Phrygia; bounded on the N. b 5 ^ 
Galatia, on the E. by Cappadocia, on the S. by 
Cilicia Aspera, on the S.W. by Isauria (which was 
sometimes reckoned as a part of it ) and by Phrygia 
Paroreios, and on the N.W. by Great Phrygia. 
Its boundaries, however, varied much at diiferent 
times. — It was a long narrow strip of coimtr)', its 
length extending in the direction of N.W. and 
S.E. ; Xeiioplum, who first mentions it, describes 
its width as extending E. of Iconium (its chief 
city) to the borders of Cappadocia, a distance of 30 
parasangs, al^out 1 10 miles. It fonns a table land ■ 
between the Taurus and the mountains of Phrygia, 
deficient in good water, but abounding in docks of 
sheep. The people ivere, so far as can be traced, 
an aboriginal race, speaking a language which is 
mentioned in the Acts of the Apostks as a distinct 
dialect : they were -warlike, and especiall}’- skilled 
in archery. After the overthrow of Antiochus the 
Great by the Romans, Lycaonia, which had be-, 
longed successively to Persia and to Syria, was 
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■partly assigned to. Emnenes, and partly governed 
by native chieftains, the last of whom. Antipater, 
a contem'pory of Cicero, was conquered by Amjni- 
tas, '.king of Galatia, at whose death in B. c. 25 it 
■passed, with Galatia, ■ tO' the Romans, and was 
finally united to the province of Cappadocia. Ly- 
caonia was the chief scene of the labours of tlie 
Apostle Paul on Ms first mission to the Gentiles. . 
(Acts, xiv.) 

Lyceum (to AdK6io?/), 'the name of one of the 3 
ancient gymnasia at Athens, called after the temple 
of Apollo Lyceus, in its neighbourhood. It was 
situated S. E. of the city, outside the walls, and 
just above the river IHssiis. PJere the Polemarch 
administered justice. It is celebrated as the place 
w^here Aristotle and the Peripatetics taught. 

Lyceus (Ai5/cems), a surname of Apollo, the 
meaning of which is not quite certain. Some derive 
it from XvKos, a wolf, so that it would mean ‘‘ the 
wmlf-slayer;” others from Xmrj, light, according to 
which it wonld mean ‘*the giver of light;’’ and 
others again from the country of Lycia. 

Lyohnitis. [Lychnibus.] 

Lyclmidus, more rarely Lycimidium or Lych- 
nis (Avxyi^cs, AvxAdwp, AvxAs: Avxw'Sms; 
Achriia, Ochrtda), a town of Illyricum, was the 
ancient capital of the Bessaretii, but was in the 
possession of the Romans as early as their war 
with king Gentius. It wns situated in the interior 
of the country, on a height on the N. bank of the 
lake Lychuitis (Aux^/Triv, or AvxviBta XifxvTi), 
from which the river Drilo rises. The town was 
strongly fortified, and contained many springs 
within its walls. In the middle ages it was the 
residence of the Bulgarian kings, and was called 
AcJiris ov Achrita, whence its modem name. 

Lycia (Avkia : A^aios, Lycius : Meis), a small, 
but most interesting, district on the S. side of Asia 
Minor, jutting out into the Mediterranean in a 
form approaching to a rough semicircle, adjacent 
to parts of Caria and Pamphylia on the W. and E., 
and on the N. to the district of Cihjwatis in Phr}*- 
gia, to w'hich, under the Byzantine emperors, it 
was considered to belong. It was bounded on the 
N.W. by the little river Glaiicus and the gulf of the 
same name, on the N.E. by the mountain called 
Climax (the N. part of the sanie range as that 
called Solyma), and on the N. its natural boundary 
was the Taurus, but its limits in this direction were 
not strictly defined. The N. parts of Lycia and the 
district of Cibyratis form together a high table land, 
%vhich is supported on the N. by the Taurus ; on the 
E. by the mountains called Solyma ( Taktdlu^Dagl), 
which run fi:om N. to S. along the E. coast of 
Lycia, far out into the sea, forming the S.E. pro- 
montory of Lycia, called Sacrum Pr, (O^Khdi- 
donm) ; the summit of this range is 7300 feet 
high, and is covered with snow ^ : the S.W. and 
S. sides of thig table land are formed by the range 
called Massicytus (AMar Dagh% which runs S.E. 
from the E. side of the upper course of the river 
Xanthvts : its summits are about 4000 feet high ; 
and its S. side descends towards the sea in a suc- 
cession of terraces, terminated by hold cliffs. The 
mountain system of Lycia is completed by the 
Cragus, which fills up the space between the W. 
side of the Xanthus and the Gulf of Glaucus, and 
forms the S-W. promontory of Lycia : its summits 
are nearly 6000 feet high. The chief rivers are 

« to many of the ancients the Taurus begen 
at Ihib range. 
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the Xanthns (men-duu), which haa^ita sowcM 
in the taWe-iand S. of the and .flows ftm 

N. to S. between the Cragns and M^tcyto^d 
the Lhnyms, which flows from N. ^ ft 
the Massicytus and the feolyma monntaina Th 
Taffies of these and the smaller nvcr^ and the 
Irraces above the sea in the S. of the country 
wem fertile in corn, wine, oil, and ftnits. 
mountain slopes were clothed with 
firs, and plane-trees : saffron also 'vas.®®® ®™* 
product of the land. The total length of t>ta ®®ast, 
Telmissus on the W. to Phasehs om Ae E 
including all windings, is f f 

1720 stadia (172 geog. miles), J /‘?ii 8 
line drawn across the countr.T, as f 
arc, is about 80 geog. miles 
neral geographical structure of the p 

Lvcia as connected with tile rest of Asia Minor, 

bears no little resemblance to that 
of Asia Minor itself, as connected 

Asia According to the tradition 5 

XsTthTmos'l ancient name ®f 
Milyas (u MAuds), and the earliest “® 

(protehlVof the Syro-Arabianrace) were f f 
Milvae and afterwards Solymi: subsequently the 
Temiik from Crete, settled in the county: and 
lastlv, the Athenian Lycus, the son of 
fled from his brother Aegeus 
his name to tho countrj-. Homw, “ents 

speaks of the Solymi as a warlike race, inhabitmg 
tL mountains, against 

Bellerophontes is sent to fight, b} TJapA- 

Ae Snzof Lycia. Besides the legend of Belle- 
Shon and tL chitnaera, Lycia is Ahe s^ne of 
another popular Greek story, that of the Hastes 
rad theLughters of Pandarus ; and memorials of 
^fh are preserved on the Lycian monuments now 
in the British Museum. On the whole, it is clear 
that Lycia was colonized by the Hellenic (P ® 
hahly ftom Crete) at a very early P®™^’ 
its historical inliabitants were Greeks, though with 
a iJitture of native blood_. The earW names w^e 
preserved in the district m the N. of the countrj 
Llled Milyas, and in the mountains odled Solym.t. 
The LycitL alivays kept the ^ 

in Homer, as brave warriors. They and the Cili- 
cLs wer; the only people W. of the Halys whom 
Croesus did not conquer, and they were 
who resisted the Persians. [Xanthus.] Under 
the Persian empire they must have been a power- 
fill maritime people, as they faraisbed .oO s ips 
the fleet of Xer-ves. After the Mamdonimi con- 
quest, Lycia formed part of the Synan kingdom, 
irom wliicb it was taken by tbe Eomans after the 
victoiT over Antiochus III. the Great, and given 
to the Rhodians. It was soon re^ored to ^inde- 
pendence, and formed a flourishing federation ot 
cities, each having its own republican form oi go- 
vernment, and the whole presided over by a chiet 
magistrate, called AvKidpxns. There was a federal 
council, composed of deputies from the 2 l^citiea of 
the federation, in which the 6 chief cities, Aanthus, 
Patara, Pinairn, Olympus, Myra, and Tlos, had d 
votes each, certain lesser cities 2 each, and the 
rest 1 each: this assembly determined matters re- 
lating to the general government of the country, 
and elected the Lyciarches, as well as the judges 
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and the inferior magistrates. lutemal dissensic,™ 
at length broke up 'tins constitution, and the 
cLnW was united by the emperor Clmiduis to the 
ZvinTe of Pamphylia, from which it was again 
fepamted i;y. ^tk ' 1 ^"^ 

were mmierous and flourishing (see the articles), 
Td its people celebrated for their probity. Iheir 
enstoms^are said to have resemblea those ho.h of 
Ae Saus and of the Cretans. Eespeeting the 
worL of art found by Mr. Fellows in Lj^ia, and 
now in the British Museum, see Xanthos. 

LmS (Afetos). 1. The lycian, a surname of 

aLC wIio was worshipped m severe places of 
Lvcia, especially at Patara, where he had an oracle. 

Hence the lydae coriec are Of Ella! 

oracle at Patara (Virg. Aen. iv. o46).— ^ Ut i^ien 
therae, in Boeotia, a distinguished statuary, dis- 
ciple or son of Myron, flourished aDOUt b. c. 4-L 
^I^comedes (Awrop^Sns). 1 - A king of the 
DolJpians, in the island of Seyros, near Euboea. 
It WM to his court that Achilles was sent disguised 
M amaiden by hismoAer Thetis, who was anxious 
To his going to the Trojan «at. Here 
AcMles became by Deidamm, the daughter of 
. ,1 - PtTtrrTinc AT' Is eoT3tolemu&. 


rKiuea j-iie&cuo wj 

rniffirndow^a rock. - 2 . A celebrated Arcad^ 

eeneral, was a native of Mantinea and one of the 
Sounders of Megalopolis B. c. 370- PA after- 
wards showed great jealousy of Thebes, and formed 

a separate alliance between Athens and Acadia, 
in 366. I'le was murdered m the same year on his 
return 'from Athens, by some Arcadian exiles. 

(AW). 1. An orator and 
at Athens, was one of the _ 3 accusers of Socra|s 
and prepared the case against him. M'hen the . 
Athenians repented of their condemnation of So^ 
crates, they put Meletus to death and banished 
Anyms aii Lycon. - 2. Of Troas, a f ‘>”2"^ 
Peripatetic philosopher, and the disciple of Straton, 
whom he succeeded as the head of the Peripatetic 
Tchool, B. c. -272. He held that post for more than 
44 years, and died at the age of 74. He enjoyed 
the patronage of Attains and Emnenes. ® 
celebrated for his elociuence and for bis skill m 
educating bovs. He wrote on the boundaries of 
good and evil {Do Phiibus). 

Lycophron (AimS^pay). 1 . ^ 

Per^^nder, tyrant of Corinth, by Ins wife Melissa 
For details see Perianber. — 3. A 
Pherae, where he put dmvn the government of the 
nobles and established a tyranny about b.c. 40o. 
He afterwards endeavoured to make bmiself niaster 
of tbe whole of Thessaly, and m 404 he deieated 
the Larissaeans and others ot the Thessalians, wm 

opposed him. He was probably the father of Jason 

of Pherae. — 3. A son, apparently, of Jason, and 
one of the brothers of Thebe, wite of Alexander, 
the tvrant of Pherae, in ^^hose niurder he took 
part together with his sister and his 2 Mothers, 
Tisiphonus and Pitholans, 36/. On Alexander s 
death the power appears to have been wielded 
mainly by Tisiphonus, though Lycophron had an 
imoortant share in the government. 
succeeded to the supreme power on the death ot 
Tisiphonus, but in 352 he was obliged to surrender 
Pherae to Philip, and withdraw from Thessaly. -7 
4 u A f^rammarian and poet, wms a native ot Onaicis 
in Euboea, and lived at Alexandria, under Ptolemy 
PhiladelBhus (b. o. 285—247), who entrusted to 
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him tlic arrangement of the works of the comic 
poets in the Alexandrian library. In the execu- 
tion of this commission Lycopbron drew up an ex- 
tensive work on comedy. Nothing more is known 
of his life. Ovid {Ibis^ 533) states that he was 
killed by an arrow.— 'As a poet, Lycopbron ob- 
tained a^iace in the Tragic Pleiad. He also wrote 
a satyric drama. But the only one of his poems 
which has come down to us is the Cassandra or 
Alexandra. This is neither a tragedy nor an epic 
poem, hut a long iambic monologue of 1474 verses, 
in which Cassandra is made to prophesy the fall of 
Troy, the adventures of the Grecian and Trojan 
heroes, with numerous other mythological and his- 
torical events, going back as early as the fables of 
lo and Europa, and ending with Alexander the 
Great. The work has no pretensions to poetical 
merit. It is simply a cumbrous store of traditional 
learning. Its obscurity is proverbial. Its author 
obtained the epithet of the Obscure (moreivh). 
Its stores of learning and its obscurity alike excited 
the efforts of the ancient grammarians, several of 
whom wrote commentaries on the poem. The only 
one of these works which survives, is the ScltoUa 
of Isaac and John Tzetzes, which are far more 
valuable than the poem itself. — The best editions 
are by Potter, Oxon. 1697, foL; Reichard, Lips. 
1788, 2 vols. 8vo. ; and Bachmann, Lips. 1828, 2 
vols, 8 VO. 

Lycopolis ('J? Amcav iroMs : Siout, Ru.), a city 
of Upper Egypt, on the W. bank of the Nile, be- 
tween Hermopolis and Ptolemais, said to have 
derived its name from the circumstance, that an 
Aethiopian army “was put to flight near it by a 
pack of wolves. 

Lycorea (Avtceapeta : AvKcopevs^ AvKsSpios^ Au- 
K<ap6tT7is\ an ancient town at the foot of Mt. Ly- 
corea {Liakiira), which was the southern of the 2 
peaks of Mt. Parnassus. [Parnassus.] Hence 
Apollo derived the surname of Lycoreus. The . 
town Lycorea is said to have been the residence 
of Deucalion, and Delphi is also reported to have 
been colonised by it. 

lycoris. [Cvtheris.] 

Xycortas (Avu^pras), of Megalopolis, was the 
hither of Polybius, the historian, and the close friend 
of Philopoemen, whose policy he always supported. 
He is first mentioned in b.c. 189, as one of the 
ambassadors sent to Rome ; and his name occurs 
for the last time in 168. 

Lycosura (Av/coaovpa : Av/coaovp^vs : Paleo- 
Tcrambavos or Sidldrokasiro near Siala)., a town in 
the S. of Arcadia, and on the N. W. slope of Mt. ' 
Lycaeus, and near the small river Plataniston, said 
by Pausanias to have been the most ancient town in 
Greece, and to have been founded by Lycaon, the 
son of Pelasgus. 

Lyctns {Avktosi Avktios\ sometimes called 
Xyttus (AdrTos), an important town in the E. 
of Crete, S.E. of Cnossus, was situated on a height 
of Mt. Argaeus, 80 stadia from the coast. Its 
harbour was called Chersonesus. It was one of 
the most ancient cities in the island, and is men- 
tioned in the Iliad. It was generally considered 
to be a Spartan colony, and its inhabitants were 
celebrated for their bravery. At a later time it 
was conquered and destroyed by the Cnossians, 
but it was afterwards rebuilt, and was extant in 
the 7 th century of our era. 

Xyeurgus (Avnodpjos). 1. Son of Dryas, and 
king of the Edones in Tlirace. He is famous for 
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his persecution of Dionysus (Bacchus) and hia 
worship in Thrace. Homer relates that, in order to 
escape from Lycurgus, Dionysus leaped into the 
sea, where he was kindly received by Thetis ; and 
that Zeus thereupon blinded the impious king, 
who died soon afterwards, hated by the immortal 
gods. This story has received many additions from 
later poets and niythographers. Some relate that 
Dionysus, on his expeditions, came to the kingdom 
of Lycurgus; but was expelled, by the impious 
king. Thereupon the god drove Lycurgus road, in 
which condition he killed his son Dryas, and also 
hewed off one of his legs, supposing" that he was 
cutting down vines. The country noiv produced no 
fruit ; and the oracle declaring that fertility should 
not be restored unless Lycurgus were killed, the 
Edonians carried him to mount Pangaeum, where 
he was tom to pieces by horses. According to 
Sophocles (Antzp. 953), Lycurgus was entombed 
in a rock. — 2. King in Arcadia, son of Aleusand 
Neaera, brother of Cepheus and Auge, husband of 
Cleophile, Eurynome, or Antinoe, and father of An- 
caeus, Epochus, Amphidamas, and lasus. Lycurgus 
killed Areithous, who used to fight -with a club. 
Lycurgus bequeathed this club to his slave Ereu- 
thalion, his sons having died before him. — 3. Son 
of Pronax and brother of Amphithea, the wife of 
Adrastus. He took part in the war of the Seven 
against Thebes, and fought with Aropliiaraus. He 
is mentioned among those whom Aesculapius called 
to life again after their death.— 4. KingofNemea, 
son of Pheres and Periclymene, brother of Admetus, 
husband of Eurydice or Amphithea, and father of 
Opheltes. 

Zyenrgus. 1. The Spartan legislator. Of his 
personal history we have no certain information ; 
and there are such discrepancies respecting him in 
the ancient writers, that many modern critics have 
denied his real existence altogether. The more ge- 
nerally received account about him was as folloivs : — 
Lycurgus was the son of Eunomus, king of Sparta, 
and brother of Polydectes. The latter succeeded 
his father as king of Sparta, and afterwards died, 
leaving his queen with child. The ambitiousj 
woman proposed to Lycurgus to destroy her off- 
spring if he would share the throne ivith her. He 
seemingly consented ; but when she had given 
birth to a son (Charilaus), he openly proclaimed 
him king; and as next of kin, acted as his guardian. 
But to avoid all suspicion of ambitious designs, with 
which the opposite party charged him, Lycurgus left 
Sparta, and set out on his celebrated travels, which 
have been magnified to a fabulous extent. He is 
said to have visited Crete, and there to have 
studied the wise laws of Minos. Next he went to 
Ionia and Egypt, and is reported to have pene- 
trated into Libya, Iberia, and even India. In Ionia 
he is said to have met either with Homer himself, 
or at least with the Homeric poems, which he in- 
troduced into the mother country. The return of 
Lycurgus to Sparta was hailed by all parties. 
Sparta was in a state of anarchy and licentiousness, 
and he was considered as the man who alone could 
cure the growing diseases of the state. He under- 
took the task ; yet before he set to \vork, he 
strengthened himself with tlie authority of the 
Delphic oracle, and with a strong party of influential 
men at Sparta. The reform seems not to have been 
carried altogether peaceably. The new division of 
the land among the citizens must have violated 
many existing interests. But all opposition was over- 
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borne, and the is'hole constitution, militatTf and civil, 
■was remodelled. After Lycnrgus had otoined for 
bis institutions an approving oracle of the national 
god of Delphi, he exacted a promise fem the people 
not to make any alterations in bis laws before his 
return. And now he left Sparta to bnisb his life 
in voluntary exile, in order that his countrymen 
might be bound by their oath to preserve his con- 
stitution inviolate for ever. Where and how he 
died nobody could tell. He vanished from the 
earth like a god, leaving no traces behind but his 
spirit ; and he was honoured as a god at Sparta 
with a temple and yearly sacrifices down to the 
latest times. The date of Lycurgus is variously 
given, but it is impossible to place it later than 
B. G. 825. — Lycurgus was regarded through all 
subsequent ages as the legislator of Sparta, and 
therefore almost all the Spartan institutions were 
ascribed to him as their author. We therefore 
propose to give here a sketch of the Spartan insti- 
tution, referring for details to the I>jc(. of Aniiq, ; 
though we must not imagine that this constitution 
was entirely the work of Lycurgus. The Spartan 
constitution was of a mixed nature : the monarchi- 
cal principle was represented by the kings, the 
aristocracy by the senate, and the democratical 
element by the assembly of the people, and subse- 
quently by their representatives, the ephors. The 
kings had originally to perform the common func- 
tions of the kings of the heroic age. They were 
high priests, judges, and leaders in war 5 but in 
all of these departments they were in courae of 
time superseded more or less. As judges they re- 
tained only a particular branch of jurisdiction, that 
referring to the succession of property. As military 
commanders they were restricted and watched by 
commissioners seut by the senate; the functions of 
high priest were curtailed least, perhaps because 
least obnoxious. In compensation for the loss of 
power, the kings enjoyed great honours, both 
dunng their life and after their death. Still 
the principle of monarchy was very weak among 
the Spartans. — The powers of the senate were 
very important : they had the right of originsting 
and discussing all measures before they could be 
submitted to the decision of the popular assembly ; 
they had, in conjunction with the ephons, to watch 
over the due observance of the laws and institu- 
tions ; and they were judges in ail criminal' cases, 
without being bound by any written code. For all 
this they were not responsible, holding their office 
for life. — But with all these powers, the elders 
fomu'd no real aristocracy. They were not chosen 
either for property qualihcation or for noble birth* 
The senate was open to the poorest citizen, who, 
during 60 years, had been obedient to the laws and 
zealous in the performance of his duties. — The 
mass of the people, that is, the Spartans of pure 
Doric descent, formed the sovereign power of the 
state. The popular assembly consisted of every 
Spartan of SO years of age, and of unblemished 
character; only those were excluded who had not. 
the means of contributing their portion to the sys- 
sitia. They met at stated times, to decide on all 
important questions brought before them, after a 
previous discussion in the senate. They had no 
right of amendment, but only that of simple ^proval 
or rejection, which was given in the rudest form 
possible, by shouting. The popular assembly, how- 
ever, had neither frequent nor very important oc- 
casions for directly exerting their sovewgn power. 
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Their chief activity consisted in delegating it ; 
hence arose the importance of the ephors, who 
were the representatives of the popular element of 
the constitution*: The ephors .answer in every 
characteristic feature to the Roman tribunes of the 
people* Their origin wasdost in .obscuriy and. in- 
significance ; but at ' the end they engrossed the 
whole power of the state, — With reference to their 
subjects, the few Spartans formed a most decided 
aristocracy* On the conquest of Peloponnesus by 
the Dorians, part of the ancient inhabitants of 
the country, under name of the jPenbiei, were 
allowed indeed to retain their personal liberty, but 
lost all civil rights, and were obliged to pay to the 
state a rent for the land that was left them. But 
a great part of the old inhabitants were reduced to 
a state of perfect slavery, different from that of the 
slaves of Athens and Rome, and more similar to 
thevillanage of the feudal ages. These were called 
Hekis. They were allotted with patches of land, to 
individual members of the ruling class. They tilled 
the land, and paid a fixed rent to their mmters^m% 
as the perioici, to the state. The number of these 
I miserable creatures was large. They were treated 
: with the utmost cruelty by the Spartans, and were 
frequently put to death by their oppressors. — The 
Spartans formed, as it were, an army of invaders in 
an enemy’s country, their city was a camp, and 
every man a soldier. At Sparta, the citizen only 
existed for the state ; be had no interest but the 
i state’s, and no property but what belonged to the 
state. It was a fundamental principle of the con- 
stitution, that all citizens were entitled to the en- 
joyment of an equal portion of the common pro- 
perty. This was done in order to secure to the 
commonwealth a large number of citizens and sol- 
diers, free from labour for their sustenance, and 
able to devote their whole time to warlike exer- 
cises, in order thus to keep up the ascendatic}’- of 
Sparta over her perioici and helots. The Spartans 
were to be warriors and nothing but warriors. 
Therefore, not only all mechanical labour was 
thought to degrade them ; not only was husbandry 
despised and neglected, and commerce prevented, 
or at least impeded, by prohibitive laws and by 
the use of iron money ; but also the nobler arts 
and sciences were so effectually stifled, that Sparta 
is a blank in the history of the arts and literature 
; of Greece. The state took care of a Spartan from 
^ his cradle to his grave, and superintended his edu- 
j cation in the minutest points. This was not con- 
i fined to his youth, but extended throughout his 
I whole life. The syssitia, or, as the}!- were called 
at Sparta, phiditia, the common meals, may be re- 
garded as an educational institution ; for at these 
meals subjects of general interest were discussed 
and political questions debated. The youths and 
boys used to eat separately from the men, in their 
own divisions, —» 2. A Lacedaemonian, who, though 
not of the royal blood, was chosen king, in b. c. 220, 
together with Agesipolis III., after the death of 
Cleomenes. It was not long before he deposed his 
colleague and made himself sole sovereign, though 
under the control of the Ephori. He carried on war 
against Philip V . of Macedon, and the Achaeans. He 
died about 2 10, and Machanidas then made himself 
tyrant.— 3. An Attic orator, son of Lycophron, 
who belonged to the noble family of the Eteobu- 
tadae, was born at Athens, about b. c. 3^6. He 
was a disciple of Plato and Isocrates. In public 
life he was a warm supporter of the policy of Demo- 
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stlienes, and i^’as universally admitted to Ije one of 
the most virtuous citizens and upright statesmen of 
his age. He was thrice appointed Tamias or ma'- 
nager of the public revenue, and held this office 
each time for five years, beginning with 337. He 
discharged the duties of this office with such abi- 
lity and integrity, that he raised the public reve- 
nue to the Slim of 1200 talents. One of his laws 
enacted that bronze statues should be erected to 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, and that 
copies "of 'their tragedies' should be preserved in the 
public archives., ■ He often appeared as a successful' 
accuser in the Athenian courts, but he himself was 
as often accused by others, though he always suc- 
ceeded in silencing liis enemies. He died while | 
holding the office of President of the theatre of i 
Dlonj^sns, in 323. A fragment of ^aa inscription, , 
containing an account of his administration of the j 
finances, is still extant. There ivere 35 orations 
of Lycurgus extant in antiquity ; but only one has 
come down to us entire, the oration against Leo- 
crates, which was delivered in 330. The style is 
noble and grand, but neither elegant nor pleasing. 
The oration is printed in the various collections of 
the Attic orators. [Demosthenes.] 
liycns (Ai'/cos). 1. Son of Poseidon and Ce- 
laeno, who was transferred by his father to the 
islands of the blessed. By Alcyone, the sister of 
Celaeno, Poseidon begot Hyrieus, the father of the 
following.— 2. Son of Hyrieus and Glonia, and bro- 
ther of Nycteus, Polydorus, king of Thebes, mar- 
ried the daughter of Nycteus, by whom he had a son 
Labdacus j and on his death he left the government 
of Thebes and the guardianship of Labdacus to his 
father-in-law. Nycteus afterwards fell in battle 
against Epopeus, king of Sicyon, who had carried 
away his beautiful daughter Antiope. Lycus suc- 
ceeded his brother in the government of Thebes, and 
in the guardianship of Labdacus, He surrendered 
the kingdom to Labdacus when the latter had 
grown up. On the death of Labdacus soon after- 
wards, Lycus again succeeded to the government of 
Thebes, and undertook the guardianship of Laius,the 
son of Labdacus. Lycus marched against Epopeus, 
w'hora he put to death (according to other accounts 
Epopeus fell in the war with Nycteus), and he 
carried aw’ay Antiope to Thebes. She was treated 
w'ith the greatest cruel ty by Dirce, the w'ife of Lycus; 
in revenge for which her sons % Zeus, Amphion 
and Zethus, afterw'ards put to death both Lycus 
and Dirce. [Amphion.] — 3. Son of No. 2, or, 
according to others, son of Poseidon, W’as also king 
of Thebes. In the absence of Hercules, Lycus 
attempted to kill his wife Megara and her children, 
but was afterwards put to death by Hercules.— 
4. Son of Pandion, and brother of Aegeus, Nisus, 
and Pallas. He was expelled by Aegeus, and 
took refuge in the country of the Termili, which 
W’as called Lycia after him. He was honoured at 
Athens as a hero, and the Lyceum derived its | 
name from him. He is said to have introduced i 
the Eleusinian mysteries into Andania in Messenia. | 
He is sometimes also described as an ancient ■ 
prophet, and the family of the Ly corned ae, at Athens, 
traced their name and origin from him. — 6. Son of 
Dascj’lus, and king of the Mariandyniaus, who 
received Hercules and the Argonauts with hospi- 
tality.— 6. Of Rhegium, the father, real or adoptive, 
of the poet Lycophron, was an histofical writer in 
the time of Demetrius Phalereus. 

Lycus (Auicos), the name of several rivers, whieh 
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[are^ said to, be so called from the impetuosity of 

1 their current. 1. {KiUj)^ a little river of Bithynia, 
falling, into the sea S. of Heraclea Pontica. — 2. 
{Oermmeh-Qi.ai), a considerable river of Pontus, 
rising in the mountains on the N. of Armenia 
Minor, and flowing W, into the Iris at Eupatoria. 
—■3. (Qwruk-Su)^ a considerable river of Phrvgia, 
flowing from E. to W. past Colossae and Lao- 
dicea into the Maeander.— 4. (iVai5-r-er-Ac/i), a 
river of Phoenicia, falling into the sea N. of Bery- 
tus.— 5. (Great Zah or Ulu-Su), a river of As- 
syria, rising in the mountains on the S. of Armenia, 
and flowing S.W. into the Tigris, just below La- 
rissa (Nimroud), It is undoubtedly the same as 
the Zabatus of Xenophon. 

Lydda (rh AvSSa, : Ltid)^ a town of 

Palestine, S. E. of Joppa, and N. W. of Jerusalem, 
at the junction of several roads which lead from 
the sea-coast, was destroyed by the Romans in the 
Jewish War, but soon after rebuilt, and caled 
Diospolis. 

Lydia (Avdia: AoSJr, Ly'dus), a district of Asia 
Minor, in the middle of the W. side of the penin- 
snla, between Mysia on the N. and Caria on the 
S., and between Phrygia on the E. and the 
Aegean Sea on -the W. Its boundaries varied so 
much at diffierent times, that they cannot be de- 
scribed with any approach to exactness till we 
come to the time of the Roman rule over W. Asia* 
At that time the N. boundary, to-vvards Mysia, was 
the range of mountains which form the N. margin of 
the valley of the Hermus, called Sardene, a B,W. 
branch of the Phrygian Olympus: the E. boundary 
towards Phrygia was an imaginary line : and the 
S. houndajy towards Caria was the river Maeander, 
or, according to some authorities, the range of 
mountams which, under the name of Messogis 
(Kastane Gagh) forms the N. margin of the valley 
of the Maeander, and is a N. W. prolongation of 
the Taurus. From the E. part of this range, in 
the S. E. corner of Lydia, another branches off to 
the N, W., and runs to the W. far out into the 
Aegean Sea, where it forms the peninsula opposite 
to the island of Chios. This chain, which is called 
Tmolus (Kidlja JStusa DagU\ divides Lydia into 

2 unequal vallies ; of which the S. and smaller is 
watered by the river Caysteii, and the N. forms 
the great plain of the Hermus : these Tallies are 
very beautiful and fertile, and that of the Hermus 
especially is one of the most delicious regiom of 
the earth.. The E. part of Lydia, and the.adjacent 
portion of Phrj'gia, about the upper course of the 
Hermus and its tributaries, is an elevated plain, 
showing traces of volcanic action, and hence called 
Catacecaumene (KaraKeKavp.4vr}), In the boun- 
daries of Lydia, as just described, the strip of 
coast belonging to Ionia is included, but the name 
is sometimes used in a narrower signification, so as 
to exclude Ionia, In early times the country had 
another name, Maeonm (Mgovii}^ Mawvia), by 
which alone it is known to Homer ; and this name 
was afterwards applied specifically to the E. and S. 
part of Lydia, and then, in contradistinction to it, 
the name Lydia was used for the N.W. part. In 
the mj^thical legends the common name of the 
people and country', Lydi and Lydia, is derived 
from Lydus, the sem of Atys, the first king. The 
Lydians appear to have been a race closely' con- 
nected with the Carians and the Mysians, with 
whom they observed a common worship in the 
temple of Zetm Garins at Mylasa : they also prac- 
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feed fte wsWp of CyMe, and other 
customs. Amidst the micertamties of the earW 
legends, it is clear that Lydia was a 
selt of Asiatic civilization, md that ^ 

verv important influence on the 

monarchv, which was founded at Sardis, before the 
time of authentic history, grew up into “ 
under which the many different tnbes of Asia 
Minor M'. of the river Halys were for the first 

time united. Tradition mentioned 3 dyi^tres ^ 

kings : the AtySdae, which ended (accordmg 
the backward computations of chronologers) about 

B.C. 12-21 ; the Heraolidae, which reined SOo 
vets doiTO to 716 ; and the Mermnadae, 160 

years’ do^-tt “ ^ 

be safely regarded as historical, and the fabiflous 
element halalaxge place ™ 

history: their names and computed dates were . 

n\ ftvrffS B c 71G— 678 ; (2) Akdvs, 678— 

629 j (3) S.tDY-iTTES, 629—617 ; 

617—560 ; (5) CitOESUS, 560 (or e,arlier) o4 , 
under whose names an account is given “f ™: 

of the Lydian f^Unto 

OYerthrow by tbe Persians under C\ras. Und 
these kings, the Lydians appear to have been a 
higWy cmlised, industrious, and '^eaitby peopl , 
nmetisin" agriculture, commerce, and manufactoes, 
K”S^ted with various arU ; and ™.ng 
throiisrb tbeir intercourse with the (jreess 
Ma! an important influence on Aa P 
Greek civilis-ation. Among the 
provements, which the Greeks are said ‘ . 

Led from them, were the weavmg ^ 

fine fabrics j various processes “f “fAflurgy , ^ 
use of gold and silver money, which Ae Lydms 
are said first to have corned, the ‘ , 

cold found on Tmolus and from the golden sands 
of the Pactolus ; and various metrical md mmiral 
improvements, especiallythe scale or mo* of music 
calad the Lydial and the form of the _^re caUed 
themagadis. Diet, of „f 

Lydiaim had also public games similar to Aose of 
the Greeks. Their high civilisation, however, was 

combined withalaxmorality,ana,afterfliePer8i^^ 

conquest, when they were forbidden >>7 Cyr^‘° 
car^ arms, they sank gradually into a hj e-wOT^ 

for effeminate luiuriousness, and their very 

and language had almost entirely disappe^ed by 
the commencement of our e» Under 
Lydia and Mysia formed the Qnd satrapw: ff the 
Macedonian conquest, Lydia belonged fi^t to the 
kinss of Syria, and next (after the defeat of An- 
tiochus the Great by the Eomans) to those of Per- 
samus, and so passed, by the bequest of Attains 
III., to the Boxaans, uuder whom it formed part ot 
tbe provmce of Asia. - i v 

Lydiades (AvBd^m% a citizen of Megalopoiis, 
wbo, tbougli of an obscure family, ^raised bimselt 
to the sovereignty of Ms native city, about u. c. 
244. In 234 he voluntarily abdicated the sove- 
remnti^ and permitted Megalopolis to joui the 
Achaean League as a free state. He was elected 
several times general of the Achaean League, and 
became a fomiidahle rival to Aratiis, He fell m 
battle against Cieomeiies, 226. * 

Lydias or Ludias (AuStay, Ion. A.vSi7|S, Aoa- 
dias: KdTasmali or A/au/wiero), a river in Ma- 
cedonia, rises in Eordhea, passes Edessa, and after 
flowing through the lake on which Pella is situ- 
ated, falls into the -Axius, a short distance from 
the Xhermaic gulf. In the upper part of its course 
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it is called the Eordaeaa river wo- 

■raubs) bv Arrian. Herodotus <.">■ P') "7 

Ilia T.vflias unite with the Hali- 


Tams) DV iirnaiu v -- w_ f 

mistake makes the Lydias unite with the Hali- 

aemon, the latter of which IS W. of the fo^^ ^ 

LydilS (Ai'fSos), son of .Atys and Callithea, and 
brother of Tyrrhenus, said to have been the mythi- 
cal ancestor of the Lydians. 

Lydns, Joaimes Laurentms,^ was born Phi- 
'adelphia, in Lydia (whence he is called Lydus or 
ihe Lvdkn), in -t. d. 490. He held varmus public 
offices’ and lived to an advanced age. He wrote ; 

1. VLepl anvZp cvy7pe.(pTI, De Mensihus Liher^oi 
which there are two epitomae,_or summarms, and a 
fra-nnent extant. 2.Uep\ e.px<‘^/-J-)-^ 

BeipMicae Ro,mnae. 3. Hep Smo-u^eiw^. 
DeOdmih. The work De Uemxhus is an histori- 
S "ntaxv on the Roman calendar with an 

account of the various have 

(Treat number of authorities, most of -which have 
nerished. Of the two summaries of this 
work, the larger one is by an 
shorter one by Maximus Planudes. ihe _'v\ork 
De Memsiraiihus was thought to have perished, 

hut was discovered by Villoison in the suburbs of 

Constantinople, in 1785. The best edition of these 
works is by Bekker, Bonn, ibd/. ^ 

Lvffdamis (AvyiajAts). 1. Of Naxos, a dis- 
tinirShed leader of the popular party of the island 
in the struggle -with the oligarchy. He conquered 
the latter, and obtained thereby the chief power in 
the state. He assisted MstoAs m his A'^® t®' 
turn to Athens ; hut during his t*sence his ene- 
mies seem to have got the upper hand again , for 
Pisistratus afterwards subdued A® “laud,, and 
made Lygdamis tyrant of it, about B. «■ ® J®- 1“ 

S32 he assisted Polycrates in obtaining the tyranny 
of Samos. — 3. Father of Artemisia, queen of 
Halicarnassus, the contemporary : * 

Tvrant of Halicarnassus, the son of PiandAs, and 
the grandson of Artemisia. The histonan Herodo- 
tus is saidtohavetakenanactive P/A ™ 'lelivetin 
his native city from the tyranny of this Lygdamis. 

Lygii or ligii, an important people in Ger- 
manyf between the Viadus {Oder) and the \ m- 
tula, in the modem Stlma and iose^ w.ic 
hounded by the Burgundiones on Ae N., the 
Goths on the E., the Bastamae and Osi on the 
W., and the Marsiiigi, Silingae and Semnones ou 
the S. They were divided into ^several tribe.., 
the chief of which were the Manimi, Hum, 

Burii, Arii, Naharvali and Helveconae. I hey 
first appear in history as members of the g^ut 
Marcomannic league formed by Marohoduus _ 

1 the reigns of AugUs and pherius. A Ae *4 
centuiw some of the Lygh migrated vvi h the Bur- 
gundians W.-vvards,_ and settled in the country 

1 bordering on the Rhine. *■! c w 

Lvneestis (AvyKTjaTis), a district in the b. W . 
of Macedonia, N. of the river Erigon, "P“‘V 
the frontiers of Illyria. Its inhahibmts, Ac Lym- 
eestae, were lUyriaiis, and were ^ ^ 

independent people, who were 
own Vinces, said to be descended irom the family 
of the Bacchiadae. The Lyncestae appear to have 
become subject to Macedonia by a iiiareiage be- 
tween the royal families oi the 2 countrms H | 
ancient capital of the country was W 

Atlyms), tLugh HERaCLBa at a later time be- 
came the chief town in the district 

I was ariver, the waters of them are said^to have 

been as intoxicating as wme. (Ov, Met. xy. 3^9.) 
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Itynceiis (AvyKsvs). 1, One of tlie 50 sons of 
Aegyptus, whose life was saved hy his wife Hy- 
perninestra, when all his otlier brothers were 
murdered by the daughters of Danaus on their 
■wedding night. [Aegyptus.] Danaiis thereupon 
kept Hypermnestra in strict confinement, but was 
afterwards prevailed upon to give her to Lynceus, 
who succeeded him on the throne of Argos. Ac- 
cording to a different legend, Lynceus slew Danaus 
and all the sisters of Hypermnestra, in* revenge for 
his brothers. Lynceus was succeeded as king of 
Argos by his son Abas. — 2. Son of Aphareus 
and Arene, and brother of Idas, was one of the 
Argonauts and fiimous for his keen sight. He is 
also mentioned among the Calydonian hunters, 
and was slain by Pollux. For details respecting 
liis death, see p. 2-8, b. — 3. Of Samos, the. dis- 
ciple of Theophrastus, and the brother of the his- 
torian Duris, was a contemporary of Menander, 
and his rival in comic poetry. He survived Me- 
nander, upon wliom he wrote a book. He seems 
to have been more distinguished as a grammarian 
and historian than as a comic poet. 

Lyneus, king of Scythia, or, according to others, 
of Sicily, endeavoured to murder Triptolemus, who 
came to him with the gifts of Ceres, but he was 
metamorphosed by the goddess into a lynx. 

Lyrcea or Lyrceum (AvpKeia, Ai/ptceiop), a- 
small town in Argolls, situated on a moimtain of 
the same name. 

I»ymesSTis (AvpvTjcrorSs)^ a to'wn in the interior 
of Mysia, in Asia Minor, frequentl}’ mentioned by 
Homer : destroyed before the time of Strabo, 

Xysander (AiicraySpos), a Spartan, w'as of servile 
origin, or at least the offspring of a marriage 
between a freeman and a woman of inferior con- 
dition. He obtained the citizenship, and became 
one of the most distinguished of the Spartan 
generals and diplomatists. In B. c. 407, he was 
sent out to succeed Cratesippidas in the command 
of the fleet, off the coasts of Asia Minor. He fixed 
his head-quarters at Ephesus, and soon obtained 
great influence, not only ivith the Greek cities, 
but also with Cyrus, -who supplied him wfith large 
sums cf money to pay his sailors. Next year, 406, 
he was succeeded by Callicratidas. In one year 
the reputation and influence of Lysander had be- 
come so great, that Cyrus and the Spartan allies in 
Asia requested the Lacedaemonians to appoint 
Lysander again to the command of the fleet The 
Lacedaemonian law, ho-wever, did not allow the 
office of admiral to be held twice by the same 
person ; and, accordingly, Aracus was sent out in 
405, as the nominal commancler-in-chietj while 
Lysander, virtually invested witli the supreme 
direction of affairs, had the title of vice-admiral 
(eirio-roAevs). In this year he brought the Pelo- 
ponnesian war to a conclusion, by the defeat and 
capture of the Athenian fleet off Aegos-potami, 
Only 8 Athenian ships made their escape under 
the command of Conon. He afterwards sailed to 
Athens, and in the spring of 404 the city capitu- 
lated ; the long -vvalls and the fortifications of the 
Piraeus were destroyed, and an oligarchical form of 
government established, known by the name of the 
30 Tyrants. Lysander was now' by far the most 
powerful man in Greece, and he displayed more' 
than the usual pride and haughtiness which dis- 
tinguished the Spartan commanders in foreign 
countries. lie was passionately fond of praise, 
and took care that his exploits should be celebrated 
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by. the most illustrious poets of his, time.. He 
always kept the poet Choerilus in his retinue ; and 
his praises were also sung by Aiitilochus, Anti- 
machus of Colophon, and Kiceratus of Heraclea. 
He w'as tlie , first of the Greeks to whom Greek 
cities erected altars, as to a god., offered sacrifices, 
and celebrated festivals. His. power and ambition 
caused the Spartan government uneasiness, and ac- 
cordingly the Ephors recalled him from Asia Minor, 
to which he liad again repaired, and Lr seme years 
kept him without any public employment. On the 
death of Agis II. in 397, he secured the succession, 
for Agesilaus, the brother of Agis, in opposition to 
Leotychides, the reputed son of the latter. He 
; did not receive from Agesilaus the gratitude he had 
: expected. He was one of the members of the 
council, 30 in numher, which wms appointed to 
accompany the new king in his expedition into 
Asia in 396. Agesilaus purposely thwarted all 
his designs, and refused all the favours which he 
asked. On his return to Sparta, Lysander resolved 
to bring about the change he had long meditated 
in the Spartan constitution, by abolishing heredi- 
tary royalty, and making the throne elective. He 
is said to have attempted to obtain the sanction of 
the gods in favour of his scheme, and to have tried 
in succession the oracles of Delphi, Bodona, and 
Zeus Ammon, but without success. He does not 
seem to have ventured upon any overt act, and his 
enterprise was cut short by his death in the follow- 
ing year. On the breaking out of the Boeotian 
war in 395, Lysander was placed at the liead of 
one army, and the king Pausanias at the head of 
another. Lysander marched against Haliartus and 
perished in battle under the walls, 395. 

Xysaadra (Aficraj^Spa), daughter of Ptolemy 
Soter and Eurydice, the daughter of Antipater, 
She was married first to Alexander, the son of 
Cassander, king of Macedonia, and after his death 
to Agathocles, the son of Lysimachus. After the 
murder of her 2nd husband, B. c. 284 [Agatho- 
cles, No. 3], she fied to Asia, and besought as- 
sistance from Seleucus. The latter in consequence 
marched against Lysimachus, t-vIio was defeated 
and slain in battle 281. 

Xysanias (Aucravias). 1. Tetrarcb of Abilene, 
was put to death by Antony, to gratify Cleopatra, 
B. c. 36. — 2. A descendant of the last, who was 
tetrarch of Abilene at the time when our Saviour 
entered upon his ministry. (Luke, iii. 1.) 

Xysias (Aucrias)^ an x\ttic orator, was born at 
Athens, b. c. 458. He was the son of Cephalus, 
■u'ho was a native of Syracuse, and had taken up 
his abode at Athens, on the invitation of Pe- 
ricles. At the age of 15, Lysias and his brothers 
joined the Athenians who went as colonists to 
Thurii in Italy, 443. He there completed his 
education under the instruction of two Syracusans, 
Tisias and Nicias. He afterwards enjoxred great 
esteem among the Thurians, and seems to have 
taken part in the administration of the cit}'. After 
the defeat of the Athenians in, Sicily, he was ex- 
pelled by the Spartan party from Thurii, as a par- 
tisan of the Athenians. He now returned to 
Athens, 411. During the rule of the 30 Ty- 
rants (404), he w'as looked upon as an enemy of 
the government, his large property was confiscated, 
and he was thrown into prison ; but he escaped, 
and took refuge at Megara. He joined Thrasy- 
bulus and the exiles, and in order to render them 
effectual assistance, he sacrificed all that remained 
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ofMsfortone. He the patriot. 2000 

and 200 shields, and engaged a tod of 800 
cenaries. Thrasyhulus procured him the A&eman 
franchise, which he had not possessed hifterto, 
sScfhe was the son of a foreigner ; hut he was 
afterwards deprived of this nght, hec^e it had 
been conferred without a prohulemna. 
lie lived at Atliens as an isoteles, occupying mmseit, 
as it appears, solely with writing judM peechw 
for others, and died in 378, at the a^ of 80. 

Lvs’as wrote a great mimlier of orations , an 
among those which were current under his nam^ 
the ancient critics reckoned 230 as ° 

these 35 only are extant ; and even some of tn 
Srincomptl, and others are prohahlj spnnou. 
Most of these orations were composed atter ms 
Xn from Thurii to Athens The _ only one 
which he delivered himself is that against hrato- 
sthenes, 403. The language of ‘ " 

nnre and may be regarded as one of the best sp 
Snrof the Attic idiom. AU the ancient writers 
a<^eed that his orations were distmgmshed h> 
and elegance. His style is 
lucid ; and his delineations of chmeter strikin 
and true to life. The orations of Lysias ate m.i- 
taLd in the collections of the Attic orators. [De- 
mosthenes.] The host separate edibons are bj 
Foertsch Lips. 1829 ; and by tranz,Monac. 1831. 
iSac&a or -5a (Av<r.^xi«, = 

AotLvciJs). 1. (Etoiil), an importot toira 
on the N.E. of the gulf of Melas, and on the 
isthmns connecting the Ti>to<=!=“ Chersones^ with 
the mainland, was founded B.c. 309 by Ljsi 
Xhus, who removed to his new the greater 
of the inhabitants of the neighbounng town 
of Cardia. It was subsequently destoyed by the 
Thracians, but was restored by Antioohus the 
Great Under the Homans it greatly d^lined ; 
bnt Justinian built a strong fortress on Ae spot, 

’ which he called Hexamiliim ( E?«miAk)»), doubt- 
less, from the width of the isthmus, mder which 
name it is mentioned in the middle ^es.— 

2. A town in the S. W. of Aetolia, near Plenron, 
rituated on a lake of the same mane, which was 
more anciently called Hydra. ^ 

Ly^aebus (Aucriftaxos)» king of Tbiace, vvas 
a Macedonian by birth, and one 
nerals,btit of mean origin, his father Agathocles 
having been originally a Penest or ^rf in Sicily. 
He was earlv distinguished for his undaunted 
courage, as well as for his ^eat activity and 
strength of body. We are told by Q. turtjus that 
Lysimaclms, when hunting m Syria, had killed a 
lion of immense size single-handed ; and this cir- 
cumstance that writer regards as the ongm ot a 
fable gravely related by many authors, that^on 

account of some offence, Lysimachus had, been shut 

up by order of Alexander in the same den with a 
lion; but though unaimed, had succeeded in de- 
stroying the animal, and was pardoned by th^ kmg 
in consideration of his courage. In the division of 
the provinces, after the death of Alexander ^(b. c. 
323), Thrace and the neighbonring countries as 
far as the Danube were assigned to Lysimachus. 
For some years he was actively engaged in war 
with the warlike barbarians that bordered bis pro- 
vince on the N. At length, in 315, he joined the 
league which Ptolemy, Selencus, and Cassander 
had formed against Antigonus; but he did not 
take any active part in the war for some time. In 
30S he" took the title of king, when it was as- 
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snmed by Antiionus, Ptolemy, Selencus, and Cas- 
sander. In 302 Lysimachus crossed over into 
Asia Minor to oppose Antigonus, while .-elencus 
also advanced against the latter ftom the. L.ist. In 
301 Lysimachns and Selencus effected a junction, 
and gained a decisive victory at Ipsus or or Mti- 
gonus and his son Demetrius. Antigonus fell on 

the field, and Demetrius beciime a fug. tive.^ The 

conquerms divided between them the dominions o 
the vanquished ; and Lysimachus obmmed for his 
share all that part of Asia Minor exteiiamg from 
the Hellespont and the Aegaean to the heart of 
Phn-Oia. In 291 Lysimachus crossed the Danube 
^Setritod into' the heart of the country o 
the Getae ; but he was reduced to t.ie greatest 
distress bv want of provisions, and was u.timmely 
compelled to snrrender with his whole pny. Dro. 
micLetes, king of the Getae, treated him with the 

utmost nenerosity, and restored him to liuerty. In 

288 Lyamachns united with Ptoleray, beleucus, to 
Pvrrhus, in a common league agamst Demetrius, 
who had for some years been in possession ot Ala- 
cedonia, and was now preparing to 
Asia. Next year, 287, Lysimachus and Pj rrhus 

invaded Macedonia. Demetrius was abandoned by 
his own troops, and was compelled to seek safetj in 

flight. Pyn-hus for a time obtained possession ot 

the Macedonian throne, but he was expelled by 

Lysimachus in 286. Lysimachus was now in pos- 
session of all the doimiiions m Europe that had 
formed part of the Macedonian monarchy, as well 
as of the greater part of AsiaMinor. He renmined 
i in undisturbed possession of these vast 

till shortlv before his death. His dowitol was 
occasioned" by a dark domestic tragedy. His wife 
Arsinoe, daughter of Ptolemy Soter, had long hated 
her step-son Agathocles, and at length, by false 
accusations, induced Lysimachus to put his son to 
death. This bloody deed alienated the minds ot_ ms 
subjects ; and many cities of Asia broke out into 
open revolt. Lysandra, the widow ot Agathocles, 
iM with her children to the court of beleiiciis, who 
: forthwith invaded the dominions of Lysimachus. 

' The two monarehs met in the plain of torus (to- 
rupedion) ; and Lysimachus fell in the battle that 
enLed, b.c. 281. He was m Im 80th 
the time of his death. — Lysimachus founded 
siMACHiA, on the Hellespont, and also enlarged and 
rebuilt many other cities. 

Lysiinelia (v Avcrtfi^Xeia a marsh near 

Svracuse in Sicily, probably the same as the marsh 
more anciently called Syxaco from which tne town 
of Svracuse is said to have derived its name.^ 
Lysinoe (Avo-tv^rj: Agelanf)^ a towm in 
sidia, S. of the lake Ascania. 

Xysippus {A-hm’TCTTosi)^ of Sicyon, one or tim 
most distinguished Greek statuaries, was a con- 
temporary of Alexander the Great. Gngmally a 
simple vvorkman in bronze {fahcraevGruts)^^Qicm 
to the eminence which he afterwards ootamed by 
the direct study of nature. He rejected the last 
remains of the old conventional rules which the 
early artists followed. In his imitation of nature 
the ideal appears almost to have vanished, or 
perhaps it should rather be said that he aimed to 
idealize merely luman beauty. He made statues 
of gods, it is true ; but even in this held of art his 
favourite subject was the human hero Hercums , 
while his portraits seem to have been the chiet 
foundation of his fame. The works of Lysip^ts 
are said to have amounted to the ehonhous number 
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of 1500. They, were almost all, if not all, in 
bronze ; in consequence of which none of them are 
extant He made statues of Alexander at ail 
periods of life, and in many different positions. 
Alexander’s edict is well known, that no one 
should paint him hut Apelles, end no one make his 
statue hut Lysippus, The most celebrated of these 
statues was that in which Alexander was represented 
w'it’i a lance, %vhich was considered as a sort of 
companion to the picture of Alexander wielding a 
thunderbolt, by Apelles. 

Lysis (Auo-fs), an eminent Pythagorean philo- 
sopher, who, driven out of Italy in the persecution 
of his sect, betook himself to Thebes, and, became 
the teacher, of Epammondas, by *whom he tvas 
held in the highest esteem.. 

Lysis, a- river' of Gaxia,' only mentioned by Lhy 
(xxxviii. 15). 

Lysistratns, of Sicyon, the brother of Lysippus, i 
was a statuary, and devoted himself, to the m^ing | 
of portraits. He was the first who took a cast of | 
t lie human face in gypsum ; and from this mould j 
he pi-oduced copies by pouring into it melted wax. i 
Lystra Avo-rpa, rhAv err pa: prob. Karadaglt.^ \ 
Hu. ), a city of Lycaonia, on the confines of Isauria, ! 
cele '.mated as one chief scene of the preaching ofi 
i^aiil and Barnabas. (Acifs, xiv.) 
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Macae (Md/fai). 1. A people on the E. coast 
of Arabia Felix, probably about ilLiscod— •2. An 
inland people of Libya, in the Regio Syrtica, that 
is, the part of N. Africa between the Syrtes. 

Macalla, a town on the E. coast of Bruttium, 
which was said to possess the tomb and a sanctuary 
of Phiioctetes. 

Macar or Macareus (Mckap or Maxapedr). 1. 
Son of Helios (or Crinaciis) and Rhodes, fled from 
Rhodes to Lesbos after the murder of Tenages. — 
2. Son of Aeolus, who committed incest with his 
sister Canace. [Ganace.] «— 3. Son of Jason and 
IMedea, also called Mermerus or Monnorus. 

Iflacana (Maaap/a), daughter of Hercules and ' 
Dei'anira. ■ 

ISacaria (Mairapia). 1. A poetical name of 
se^'eral islands, such as Lesbos, Rhodes, and Cy- 
prus'. «— • 2. An island in the S. part of the Sinus 
Aral ileus {Red Sea), off the coast of the Troglo- 
dytae.,'' , i 

Slaccabaei (Maicxa^aTui), the descendants of the 
family of the heroic Judas Maccabi or Maccabaeus, 
a suniame which he obtained from his glorious 
viciories. (BVom the Hebrew' ynuMcJ;, '‘^abammer.’’’) ■ 
I’isey were also called Jsamonaei {^Aa-apLcamToi), i 
from A.samonaeiis, or Chasmon, the great-grand- 
father of hfattathias, the father of Judas Macca- j 
baeus, or, in a shorter form, Jsmo?zae£ or liasmo- \ 
}HV:i. This family first obtained distinction from ' 
the attempts wdiich were made by Antioclms IV. ' 
Epiphanes, king of Syria, to root out the worship ' 
of Jelinvah, and introduce the Greek religion among ! 
the inhabitants of Judaea. Antioclms published ’ 
an edict, wdiich enjoined uniformity of worship 
throughout his dominions. At Modin, a town not 
far iVuin Lj'dda, lived Jilattathias, a man of the 
priestly lino and of deep religious feeling, who had 
5 sons in the vigour of their days, John, Simon, 
Judas, Eleazar, and Jonathan* Whea the officer 
of the Syrian king visited Modin, to enforce 
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obedience to the royal edict, Mattatliias not only 
refused to desert the religion ' of his forefathers, but 
with his own' hand struck 'dead the first renegade 
who attempted to offer sacrifice on the heathen 
altar. -He then put to death the king's officer, and 
retired to the mountains with his 5 suns (b. c. 
167). Their numbers daily increased; and as 
opportunities occurred, they issued from their 
mountain fastnesses, cut off detacliments of the 
Syrian army, destroyed heathen altars, and restored 
in ni^y places the synagogues and the open 
ivorship of the Jewdsh religion. Within a few 
months the insurrection at Modin had grown into 
a war for national independence. But the toils of 
such a war were too much for the aged frame of 
Mattatliias, who died in the 1st year of the revolt, 
leaving the conduct of it to Judas, his 3rd son. 1, 
Judas, wrho assumed the surname of Maccabaeus, 
as has been mentioned above, carried on the war 
W'ith the same prudence and energy with wkieh it 
had been commenced. After meeting with great 
success, he at length fell in battle against the forces 
of Demetrius I Soter, 160. He w'as succeeded in 
the command by his brother, — « 2, JoEathan, who 
maintained the cause of Jewish independence with 
equal vigour and success, and became recognised 
as high-priest of the Jews. He was put to* death 
]> 3 ' Ihyphon, the minister of Antiochus VI., w'ho 
trcijcherously got him into his po'wer, 144. Jona- 
tluin W'as succeeded in the high-priesthood by his 
brother,— 8. Simon, who was the most fortunate of 
the sons of Mattathias, and under whose government 
the country became virtually independent of Syria, 
He was murdered by' bis son-in-law Ptolemy, the 
governor of Jericho, together %vith 2 of his sons, 
Judas and Mattathias, 135. His other son Joannes 
Hyu'canus escaped, and succeeded his father. — 4. 
Joannes Hyrcairas I. was high-priest 135 — 106. 
He did not assume the title of king, hut was to all 
intents and purposes an independent monarch. 
[Hybcanus.] He was succeeded by his son 
Aristobulus I. — 5. Aristobulus I., w’as the first 
of the Maccabees who assumed the kingly title, 
which wus henceforth borne by bis successors. His 
reign lasted only a year 106 — 105. [Aristobulus.] 
He W'as succeeded by his brother,— 6. Alexander 
Janaaeus, who reigned 105 — 78. [Alexander, 
p. 35, a.] He was succeeded by his widow, — 7. 
Alexandra, who appointed her son Hyreanus 11. 
to the priesthood, and held the supreme power 73 
— 69. On her death in the latter year her son,— 
8. Hyreanus II., obtained the kingdom, 69, but 
was supplanted almost immediately afterwards by 
his brother, — 9. Aristobulus II,, who obtained 
the throne 68. [Aristobulus,] For the re- 
mainder of the history of the house of the Macca- 
bees see Hyrcanus IL and Hkrobes L 

Macedonia (Mafcedoida : Ma/ceSoyes), a country 
in Europe, N. of Greece, which is said to have 
derived its name from an ancient king Macedon, 
a son of Zeus and Thyia, a daughter of Deucalion. 
The name first occurs in Herodotus, but its more 
ancient form appears to have been (Ma- 

K^ria) ; and accordingly the Macedonians are 
sometimes called Mdacetae. The country is said 
to have been originally named Ematliia. The 
boundaries of Macedonia differed at different 
periods. In the time of Herodotus the nameil/nce- 
doms designated only the country to the S. and 
W. of the river Lydias. The boundaries of the 
mdmt Macedonian monarchy, before the time of 
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PMiip, tl)e fatlier of Alexander, were on the S. 
Olympus and the Cambnnian monntams, which 
separated it from Thessaly and Epirus, on the E. 
the river Strymon, which separated it from Thrace, 
and on the" N. and W. Illyria and Paeonia, 
from which it was divided by noweli defined 
limits. Macedonia was greatly enlarged by the 
conquests of Philip. He added to his kingdom 
Paeonia on the N., so that the mountains Scordus 
and Orbeliis now separated it from Moesia ; a 
part of Thrace on the E. as far as the river Nestus, 
•which Thracian district was usually called Mace- 
donia adjecta ; the peninsula Chalcidice on the S. ; 
and on the W. a part of Illyria, as far as the lake 
Lychnitis. On the conquest of the country by 
the Homans, e. c. 16o, hlacedonm was divided 
into 4 districts, which were quite independent of 
one another; — I. The country between the Stiy- 
mon and the Nestus, ■with a part of Thrace E, of 
the Nestus, as far as the Hebrus, and also in- 
cluding the territory of Heraelea Sintica and 
Bisaltice, W. of the Strymon ; the capital of this 
district was Amphipolis. 2. The country between 
the Stiymon and the Axius, exclusive of those 
parts already named, but including Chalcidice ; 
the capital Thessalonica. 3, The country between 
the Axius and Peneus ; the capital Pella. 4. The 
mountainous country in the W . ; the capital Pela- 
gonia. After the conquest of the Achaeans, in 
146, Macedonia w’as formed into a Boman pro- 
vince, and Thessaly and Illyria "were incorporated 
with it ; but at the same time the district E. of the ! 
Nestus •was again assigned to Thrace. The Homan ■ 
province of Macedonia accordingly extended from ; 
the Aegaean to the Adriatic seas, and was bounded 
on the S. by the province of Achaia. It -was 
originally governed by a proconsul ; it was made 
by Tiberius one of the provinces of the Caesar ; 
but it was restored to the senate by Claudius. 
— Macedonia may be described as a large plain, 
surrounded on 3 sides by lofty moimtains. Through 
this plain, however, run many smaller ranges of 
mountains, between which are wide and fertile 
valleys, extending from the coast far into the in- 
terior. The chief moimtams were Scqkdus, or 
ScARDUS, on the N.W. frontier, towards IlljTia 
and Dardania ; further E. ORBsnus and Scomius, 
•which separated it from Moesia ; and Hhodope, 
which extended from Scomius in a S.E. direction, 
fonihng the boundary between Macedonia and 
Thrace. On the S. frontier •were the Cambuxii 
Montes and Onvivfpus. The chief rivers were 
in the direction of E. to W., the Nestus, the 
STRYaioN, the Axius, the largest of all, the 
EuDrAS or Lydias, and the Haliacuion. — The 
great bulk of the inhabitants of Macedonia con- 
sisted of Thracian and Illyrian tribes.. At an 
early period some Greek tribes settled in the S. 
part of the country. Tliey are said to have come 
from Argos, and to have been led by Gauanes, 
Aeropus, and Ferdiccas, the 3 sons of Temenns, 
the Uemclid. Perdiccas, the youngest of the 
brothers, was looked upon as the founder of the 
^Macedonian monarchy. A later tradition, how- 
ever, regarded Caranus, wlio was also a Heraclid 
■from Argos, as the founder of the monarchy. 
These Greek settlers intermarried with the ori- 
ginal inhabitants of the country. The dialect 
which they spoke -was akin to •the Boric, but it 
contained many barbarous words and forms ; and 
the Macedonians were accordingly never regarded 
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by the other Greeks as genuine Hellenes. More- 
over, it •was only in the S, of Macedonia that tlio 
Greek language w*as spoken ; in the N., and 'N.W. 
of the coiintr}' the Illyrian tribes continued to 
speak their own language and to preserve their 
ancient habits and customs. Very little is known 
of the history of Macedonia till the reign of 
Amyntas I., who was a contemporary of Darius 
Hystaspis ; but from that time their history is 
more or less intimately connected with that of 
Greece, till at length Philip, the fiither of Alex- 
ander the Great, became the virtual master of the 
whole of Greece. The conquests of Alexander 
extended the Macedonian supremacy over a great 
part of Asia ; and the Macedonian kings continued 
to exercise their sovereignty over Greece, till the 
conquest of Perseus by the Homans, 1 68, brought 
the Macedonian monarchy to a close- The details 
of the Macedonian history are given in the lives of 
the separate kings. 

Macella (Maceihro), a small fortified town in 
the W. of Sicily^ S.E. of Segesta. 

Macer, AemiHus. 1. A Roman poet, a native of 
Verona, died in Asia, E. c. 16. He wrote a poem 
or poems upon birds, snakes, and medicinal plants, 
in imitation, it would appear, of the Theriaca of 
Nicander. (Ov. Trist. iv. 10. 44.) The work now 
extant, entitled “ Aemiliiis Macer de Plerbarum 
Virtutibus,” belongs to the middle ages.— ‘2. We 
must carefully distinguish from Aemiliiis Macer of 
Verona, a poet Macer, who wrote on the Trojan 
war, and who must have been alive in a. d. 12, 
since he is addressed by Ovid in that year (cx 
Font ii. 10. 2.) —3. A Roman jurist, who lived in 
the reign of Alexander Severus. He wrote several 
works, extracts from which are given in the Digest. 

Macer, Ciodius, was governor of Africa at 
i Nero’s death A. d. 68, when he laid claim to the 
i throne. He was murdered at the instigation of 
Galba by the procurator, Trebonius Garucianus. 
Macer, Licinius. [Licikius.] 

Macestus (Max^jirros; $i77iiml-Su^ and lower 
Sfisvffhciii)^ a considerable river of Mysia, rises in 
the N.W. of Phrygia, and Sows N. through Mj-sia 
into the Hhyndaeus. It is probably the same river 
which Polybius (v. 77) calls Megistus {Meyarros), 

■ Macbaerus {Maxaipov ^ : Maxaiphrjs)^ a strong 
i border fortress in the S. of Peraea, in Palestine, 

I on the confines of the Nabathaei : a stronghold of 
I the Sicarii in the Jewish war. A tradition made 
I it the place^ where John the Baptist was beheaded. 

Macbanidas, tyrant of Lacedaemon, succeeded 
I Lycurgus about n. c. 210. Like his predecessor, 
he had no hereditary title to the crown, but 
ruled by the swords of his mercenaries alone. He 
was defeated and slain in battle by Philopoemen, 
the general of the Achaean league in 207. 

Machaon (Maxd<ay\ son of Aesculapius, was 
married to Antidea, the daughter of Diodes, by 
whom he became the father of Gorgasus, Nicoma- 
chiis, Alexanor, Sphyrus, and Polemocrates. To- 
gether with his brother Podalirius he went to Troy 
with .30 ships, commanding the men who came 
from Tricca, Ithome, and Oedialia. In this war 
he acted as the surgeon of the Greeks, and also 
distinguished himself in battle. He was himself 
wounded by Paris, but "was carried from the field 
by Nestor. Later writers mention him as one of 
the Greek heroes who ivere concealed in the "wooden 
horse, and he is said to have cured Philoctetes. 
He was killed by Eurjpyius, the son of Tele^r 
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pans, aad lie received divine honours at Oerenia, in 
Messenia. ■ ' - . 

MacMyes a people of Libya, near 

the Lotopliagi, on the W. side of the lake Triton, 
ill what was afterwards ealled', Africa Propria. l 
Maclioil (Mdx«?':), of Corinth or Sicyon, a comic 
poet, fioiirished at Alexandria, -where he gave in- : 
structions respecting,, comedy to the grammarian. 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, 

Macistus nr Macistunx (Md/acrroSi Isldiaffrov : 
MaKiVTios), , an a,ncieBl: town of Elis in Triphylia, 
N. E. : of : ■ Lepreiim , originally cal 1 ed P latanistus 
(p.Xaravi<TTi3vsX and founded by the Caiicones. 

Kacoraba (Maa'opdga: Meeca)^ a city in the_ 
W. of Arabia Felix ; probably ' the sacred city of 
the Arabs, even, before the time of Molnimmed, and 
the seat of the •wo,rship of, Alitat o,r Alitta .under 
the emblem of a meteoric stone. 

Macra {MagraX ^ I'Lmr rising in the 

Apennines and llowing into the Ligurian sea near 
Luna, -which, from the time of Augustus, formed 
the boundary between Liguria and Etruria. 

Macriamls, one of tlie o'b tyrants, a distinguished 
genera], who accompanied Valerian in his expe- 
dition against the Persians, a. d. 260. On the 
capture of that monarch, Macrianiis was proclaimed 
emperor, together with his 2 sons Macrianus and 
Quietus, lie assigned the management of afrairs 
in the East to Quietus, and set out with the 
younger Macrianus for Italy. They were encoun- 
tered by Aureolus on the confines of Thrace and 
Illyria, defeated and slain, 262. Quietus was 
shortly aftenvards slain in the East by Odenatlms. 
ICacri Campi. [Campi Maori.] 

Macrinus, M, Opilitis Severus, Homan em- 
peror, April, A. D. 217 — June, 216. Pie was born 
at Caesarea in Mauretania, of humble parents, a. d. 
104, and rose at length to be praefect of the prae- 
torians under Caracalla. Pie accompanied Caracalla 
in his expedition against the Parthians, and w-as 
proclaimed emperor after the death of Caracalla, 
whom he had caused to be assassinated. He con- 
ferred the title of Caesar upon his son Biadume- 
nianus, and at the same time gained great popularity 
by repealing some obnoxious taxes. But in the 
course of the same year he was defeated with great 
loss by the Parthians, and was obliged to retire 
into yyria. While here his soldiers, wdtli whom 
he had become unpopular by enforcing among 
them order and discipline, -were easily seduced from 
their allegiance, and proclaimed Eiagabaius as 
emperor. With the troops which remained faithful 
to him, Macrinus marched against the usurper, 
but -was defeated, and fred in disguise. He was 
shortly afterwards seized in Chalcedon, and put to 
death, after a reign of 14 months. 

Macro, Haevius Sertorius, a favourite of the 
emperor Tiberius, was employed to arrest the 
powerful Sejanus in a. d. 31. On the death of the 
latter he was made praefect of the praetorians, an 
office which he continued to hold for tlie remainder 
of Tiberius's reign and during the earlier part of 
Caligula’s. Macro was as cruel as Sejanus. He 
laid informations ; he presided at the rack ; and he 
lent himself to the most savage caprices of Tiberius 
during the lust and worst period of his government. 
During the lifetime of Tiberius lie paid court to 
the young Caligula ; and he promoted an intrigue 
between his -wife Ennia and the young prince. It 
was rumoured that Macro shortened the last mo- 
ments of Tiberius by stilling him with the bedding 
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as he recovered unexpectedly from ' a swoon. But 
Caligula soon became Jealous of Macro, and com- 
pelled .him to kill himself ' with , his wife and 
children, 38, 

Macrobii (Ma/cpdfimi, i. e, Long-lived), an 
Aethiopian people in Africa, pjaced by Herodot'us 
(iii. 17) on the shores of the S. Ocean. .It is in 
vain to attempt their accurate identification with 
an}' known people. 

Macrobiiis, the grammarian, whose full name ■ 
-was Amhroskis Aurelius Theodosms MacroUm, All 
we know about him is that he lived in the age of 
Honorius and Theodosius, that he was probably 
a Greek, and that he had a son named Eustathius. 
He states in the preface to his Saturnalia that 
Latin was to him a foreign tongue, and hence we 
may fairly conclude that he was a Greek by birth, 
more especially as we find numerous Greek idioms 
in his style. He was probably a pagan. His 
extant works are : — l,Saturmdiorum Commonmi 
Libi'i VII., consisting of a series of dissertations 
on history, mythology, criticism, and various points 
of antiquarian research, supposed to have been 
delivered during the holidays of the Saturnalia at 
the house of Vettius Praetextatus, who was invested 
with the highest offices of state under Valentiniau 
and Valens. The form of the work is avowedly 
copied from the dialogues of Plato, especially the 
Banquet : in substance it bears a strong resem- 
blance to the Noctes Atticae of A. Gellius. The 
1st book treats of the festivals of Saturnus and 
Janus, of the Roman calendar, &c. The 2nd book 
commences with <a collection of bon mots, ascribed 
to the most celebrated wits of antiquity ; to these 
are appended a series of essays on matters connected 
with the pleasures of the table. The 4 following 
books are devoted to criticisms on Virgil. The 7th 
book is of a more miscellaneous character than the 
preceding. — 2. Commentarhis ex Cicerone in Som- 
nium Scipioms, a tract much studied during the 
middle ages. The Breoin of Scipio, contained in 
the 6th book of Cicero’s Be Repubiica is taken as 
a text, -which suggests a succession of discourses 
on the physical constitution of the universe, accord- 
ing to the views of the New Platoriists, together 
with notices of some of their peculiar tenets on 
mind as well as matter. — 3. Dc Dlffereiitik et So- 
cietatihiis Gracci Laiiniqne Verbi, a treatise purely 
grammatical, of which only an abridgment is extant, 
compiled by a certain Joannes. — The best editions 
of the works of IMacrobiiis are by Gronovius, Lug. 
Bat. 1670, and by Zeiinius, Lips. 1774. 

Macrones (MdfcpwnesX a powferful and warlike 
Caucasian people on the N.E, shore of the Poatus 
Euxinus. 

Mactorixun. (MaKrtaptov : McMrcaptyos), a town 
in the S. of Sicily, near Gela. 

Macjmia {MauvAa: Manvveh), a town in the 
S. of Aetolia, near the mountain Taphiassus, E. of 
Calydon and the Evenus. 

Madianitae (Ma5£a#'7TO£, MaSiTjvaToi, MaBiyjvoi : 
O. T. Midianim), a powerful nomad people in the 
S. of Arabia Petraea, about the head oif the Red 
Sea. They carried on a caravan trade between 
Arabia and Egypt, and were troublesome enemies 
of the Israelites until they were conquered hj 
Gideon. They do not appear in history after the 
Babylonish captivity. 

Madytus {Mddvros : Maddrzoy : 2IaitoX a sea- 
port town on the Thracian Chersonesua. 

Maeander (SHaiavBpos ; Mendereh or Meinder, 
I) D 3 
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ot Bi.^jKhMendereli^ Le. ilie Crimt Mcndercl^ m 
contradistinction to /7is Little the ancient 

Cayster), has its source in the mountain called 
Aiilocrenas, above Celaenae, in the S. of Phrygia, 
close to the source of the J^Iarsyas, . which iinnie- 
diately joins it. [Celaenae.] It flows in a ge- 
neral \V. direction, with various changes of direction, 
but on the whole with a slight inclmation to the S. 
After leaving Phrygia, it hows parallel to Mt. Mes- 
sogis. on its S. side, forming the boundary between 
Lydia and Caria, and at last falls into the Icarian 
Sea between Mjnis and Priene. Its whole langtli 
is above 170 geographical miles. The Maeander 
is deep, but narrow, and very turbid ; and there- 
fore not navigable far up. Its upper course lies 
chiefly through elevated plains, and partly in a deep 
rocky valley: its lower course, for the last 110 
miles, is through a beautiful wide plain, through 
which it hows in those miraeraus windings that 
have made its name a descriptive verb {to mean- 
der)^ and which it often inundates. The alteration 
made in the coast about its mouth by its alluvial 
deposit w’as observed by the ancients, and it has 
been continually going on. [See Latmicus Sinus 
and Miletus.] The tributaries of the Maeander 
were, on the riglit or N. side, the Marsyas, Cludrus, 
Lethaeus, and Gaeson, and, on the left or S, side, 
the Obrimas, Lycus, Harpasus, and another Mar- 
syas. — As a god Maeander is described as the 
fether of the nymph Cyane, who was the mother 
of Cauniis. Hence the latter is called by Ovid 
{Met ix. 573) Mamndrius jnvcMis. 

Maecenas, C. Cilnius, wras born some time be- 
tween B. c. 711 and 6'3 ; and w^e learn from Horace 
(Ckmt, iv. 11) that his birth-day was the 13th of 
April. His family, though belonging wholly to 
the equestriau order, was of high antiquity and 
honour, and traced its descent from the 
of Etruria. His paternal ancestors the Cilnli^ are 
mentioned by Livy (x. 3, 5) as having attained 
great pwer and wealth at Arretiura about b.c. 301. 
The maternal branch of the family was likewise of 
Etruscan origin, and it was from them that the 
name of 1^'Iacconas was derived, it being customary 
among the Etruscans to assume the mothers as 
well as the fathers name. It is in allusion to this 
circumstance that Horace (&/. i. 6. 3) mentions 
both his ams medernus atqm paiernm as having 
been distinguished by commanding numerous le- 
gions; a passage, by the wray, from which we are 
not to infer that the ancestors of Maecenas had 
ever led the Homan legions. Although it is un- 
known wdiere i^Iaecenas received his education, it 
must doubtless have been a careful one. We learn 
from Horace that he -was versed both in Greek and 
Roman iiteraturcr; and his taste for literary pursuits 
was shown, not only Ia' his patronage of the most 
eminent poets of bis time, but also by several per- 
fonnances of his own, both in verse and prose. It 
lias been conjectured tliat he became acquainted 
with Augustus at Apollonia before the death of 
Julius Caesar; but he is mentioned for the first 
time in b.c. 40, and from this year his name con- 
stantly occurs as one of the chief friends and 
ministers of Augustus. Tims we find him employed 
in B. c. 37, in negotiating with Antony; and it was 
probably on this occasion that Plorace accompanied 
him to JBrundisium, a jouniey which he has de-: 
scribed in the 5th satire of the 1st book. Inuring 
the war with Antony, which was brought to a 
close by the battle of Actium, Maecenas remained 
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at Rome, being entrusted witli the administrat'oi; 
of the civil aftai|s of Italy. During this timt* l;-> 
suppressed the conspiracy of the younger LopiJu?, 
Maecenas was not present at the battle of Actium, 
as some critics have supposed; and the 1st epode of 
Horace, probably does not relate at all to Actium, 
but' to the Sicilian expedition against Sext. Pom- 
peiiis. On the return of Augustus from Act: uni, 
Maecenas enjoyed a greater share of his lavonr 
than ever, and in conjunction w’itli Agrippa, hni 
the management of ail public affairs. It is related 
that Augustus at this time took counsel with 
Agrippa and Maecenas respecting the expediency 
of restoring the republic; that Agrippa advised 
him to pursue that course, but that Maecenas 
strongly urged him to establish the empire. For 
many years Maecenas continued to preserve the 
uninterrupted favour of Augustus; but between 
B.C. 21 and 16, a coolness, to say the least, had 
sprang up between the emperor and his ffiithfu! 
minister, and after the latter year he retired en- 
tirely from public life. The cause of this estrange- 
ment is enveloped in doubt. Dion Cassius positively 
attributes it to an intrigue carried on by Augustus 
with Terentia, Maecenas's wife. Maecenas died 
B. c. 8, and was buried on the Esquiline. He left 
no children, and he bequeathed his property to 
Augustus. — Maecenas had amassed an enormous 
fortune. He had purchased a tract of ground on 
the Esquiline hill, which had formerly served as a 
burial-place for the lower orders. (Hor. Sat. i, 8. 7.) 
Here he had planted a garden, and built a house, 
remarkable for its loftiness, on account of a tower 
by which it was surmounted, and from the top of 
which Nero is said to have afterwtii'ds contem- 
: plated the burning of Rome. In this residence he 
seems to have passed the greater part of his time, 
and to have visited the country but seldom. His 
house was the rendezvous of all the wits of Rome; 
and whoever could contribute to the amusement of 
the company was always welcome to a seat at his 
table. But his really intimate friends consisted of 
the greatest geniuses and most learned men of 
Rome; and if it was from his universal inclination 
tow'ards men of talent that he obtained the repu- 
tation of a literary patron, it was by his friendslup 
for such poets as Virgil and Horace that he de- 
served it. Virgil was indebted to him for the 
recovery of his farm, which had been appropriated 
by the soldiery in the division of lands, in b.c. 41 ; 
and it was at the request of Maecenas that he 
, undertook the Georffics^ the most finislied of all his 
: poems. To Horace he was a still greater benefactor. 

I He presented him with the means of comfortable 
I subsistence, a farm in the Sabine country. If the 
estate was but :i moderate one, we learn from 
Horace himself that the bounty of Maecenas wras 
regulated by his own contented view's, and not by 
his patron’s want of generosity. (Carm, ii. 18. 14, 
Cam. iii. 16. 38.} — Of Maecenas’s own literarj' 
productions only a few fragments exist. From 
these, however, and from the notices which we 
find of his writings in ancient authors, we are led 
to think that we have not sudered any great loss 
by their destruction; for, although a good -judge of 
literary merit in others, he does not appear to 
have been an author of much taste hiraseif. In 
his way of life Maecenas was addicted to every 
species of luxury. We find several allusions in 
the ancient authors to the effeminacy of his dress. 
He was fond of theatrical entertainments, especially 
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pantomimes; as maybe inferred from bis patronage I 
of Bathyllus, the celebrated dancer, who was a| 
freedmaii of his. That moderation of character i 
which led him to be content with his eanestrian i 
rank, probably 'arose from his , love of ease and 
insary, or it might hare been the resalt of more 
prudent a«,d political riews. As a politician, 
principal trait in his character was fidelity to Jns 
master, and the main end of all his cares was the 
consolidation of the empire. But at the same time- 
he recommended Angiistiis to put no check on the 
free expression of public opinion; and above all to 
avoid that cruelty, which, for so many years, had 
stained the lioman annals with blood, 

Maecins Tarpa. [Tarpa.] 

Maedica (Mc«Sn£7j), the country of the Maedi, 
a powerful people in the W. of Thrace, on the W. 
bank of the Stryiaon, and the S.' slope of Mt. 
Scomius. They frequently m^ade. inroads into the 
country of the Macedonians, till at length they 
were conquered by the latter people, an d^ their 
land incorporated with Macedonia, of which it 
formed the N.E. district. 

MaeiiilS, Sp., the richest of the plebeian knights, 
employed his fortirae in buying up corn in Etruria 
in the great famine at Home in b. c. 440. This 
com he*^sold to the poor at a small price, or distri- 
buted it gratiiitmisly. Such liberality gained him 
the favour of the plebeians, but at the same time 
exposed him to the hatred of the ruling class. 
Accordingly in the following year he was accused 
of having formed a conspiracy for the purpose of 
sekirig the kingly power. Thereupon Cincinnatus 
was appointed dictator, and C, Serviliiis Ahala, the 
master of the horse. Maelius "was summoned to 
appear before the tribunal of the dictator ; but as 
he refused to go, Ahala, wdtli an arated band 
of patrician youths, rushed into the crowd, and 
slew him. His property was confi seated , and his 
house pulled down; its vacant site, which was 
called the Jcquimaelium^ continued to subsequent 
ages a memorial of bis fate. Later ages fully be- 
lieved the story of Maelius'*s conspiracy, and Cicero 
repeatedly praises tiie glorious deed of Ahala. But 
his guilt is very doubtful. None of the alleged 
accomplices of hlaelius w^ere punished ; and Ahala 
was brought to trial, and only escaped con- 
demnation by a voluntary exile. 

Maenaca {Mmvwirq)^ a town in the S. of His- 
pania Baetica on the coast, the most W.-2y colony 
of the Phocaeans. 

Maenades (Mafyd^er), a name of the Bacchantes, 
from fiaipo(j,ai^ “ to be mad,” because thej’’ ivere 
frenzied in the worship of Dionysus or Bacchus. 

Maeaaltis (rh MaimTiOv or MaipdXiop opos : 
Iiohw7i\ a mountain in Arcadia, which extended 
from Megalopolis to Tegea, •was celebrated as the 
favourite hamit of the god Pan. From this moun- 
tain the surrounding country -was called Maendlia 
(Man'aAla) ; and on the mountain was a town 
Maenaiiis. The moimtain wms so celebrated that 
the Roman poets frequently use the adjectives 
Maejialiua and ISIaaudis as equivalent to Arcadian. 

Maeniiis. 1. C., consul, b. c. 338, with L. Fu- 
rius Camiiins. The 2 consuls completed the subju- 
gation, of Latiiim ; they were both rewarded with a 
triumph ; and. equestrian statues were erected to 
their honour in the forum. The statue of Maenius 
was placed upon a column, w’hich is spoken of by 
later writers, under the name of Coluinna Maeniay 
and which appears to have stood near the end of 
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t^.. forum, on the Capitoline. Maenius w'as dictator 
iif#20,and censor in 318. In his censorship he 
sdloff#! balconies to be added to the various buiM- 
.fags surrounding the forum, in order that the 
..spectators might obtain more room fer beholding 
the games which were exliiliitod in the forum; and 
these balconies -were called after liim Maeiiiana 
(sc. aedijkia).f^2. The proposer of the law, about 
286, •which required the patres to cive their sanc- 
tion to the election of the iiiag.istrates before they 
I had been elected, or in other words to confer, or 
I agree to confer, the imperium on the person w'liom 
I the comitia should elect. — 3. A contemporary of 
I Liicilius, was a great spendthrift, who squandered 
I all his property, and afterwards supported himself 
by playing the buffoon. Pie possessed a house in 
the forum, -which Cato iU his censorship (184) 
purchased of him, for the purpose of biiilding the 
basilica Forcia. Some of the scholiasts on Haace 
ridiculously relate, that when Maenius sold his 
house, he reserved for himself one column, the 
Columna Maenia, from which he built a balcony, 
that he might thence witness the games. The true 
origin of the Columna hlaenia, and of the balconies 
called Maeniana, has been explained above. (Ror. 
Sat. i. i. 3. 21, Epht. i. 15. 26.) 

Maenoba, a town in the S.E. of Hispania Bae- 
tica, near the coast, situated on a river of the same 
name, and 12 miles E. of Malaca. 

Maeon (MaiW). 1. Son of Ilaeraon of Thebes. 
He and Lycophontes -were the leaders of the band 
that laj^ in ambush against Tydeus, in the -war of 
the Seven against Thebes. Macon was the only- 
one whose life was spared by Tydeus. Maeoa in 
return buried Tydeus, when the latter -was slain. 

— 2. Husband of Diiulynie, the mother of Cybele. 
MaeMa. [Lydia.] 

Maednides (Mawi'ISrjs), i. e. Homer, either be- 
cause he was a son of Maeon, or because be -was a 
native of Maeonia, the ancient name of Lydia. 
Hence be is also called Maeoiikts senex^ and his 
poems the Maeonim cliarictc, or Maeoimmi carmen. 

— Maeonis, also occurs as a surname of Oinphale, 
and of Aracbne, because both -were Lydians, 

Haeotae. [Maeotis Palus.] 

Maeotis Talus (ri Mat&jrts xipvrw Sm of 
Jzov% an inland sea on the borders of Europe and 
Asia, N. of the Pontus Euxinus {Black Sea% with 
which it communicates by the Bosporus Ciiume- 
Rius. Its fonn may be described roughly as a 
triangle, -with its vertex at its N.E. extremity, 
where it receives the waters of the great river 
Tanai's (Z>o?^) : it discharges its superfiuous water 
by a constant current into the Euxine. The an- 
cients had very vague notions of its true form and 
size : the earlier geographers thought that both it 
and the Caspian Sea were gulfs of the great N. 
Ocean. The Scythian tribes on its banks w'ere 
called by the collective name of Maeotae or Maeu- 
tici (Matwrai, MaKariKol). The sea had also the 
names of Cimmerium or Bosporicum Mare. Aeschy- 
lus (From. 731) applies the name of Maeotic Strait 
to the Cimmerian Bosporus (avXiaif MaaariKoy). 

Haera (Marpa). 1. The dog of Icariiis, the 
father of Erigone. [Icakius, No.l .] —2. Daughter 
of Proetus and Antea, a companion of Artemis, by 
whom she was killed, after she had become by 
Zeus the mother of Loems. Others state that she 
.died a virgin. — 8. Daughter of Atlas, w-as married 
to Tegeates, the son of Lycaon. Her tomb was 
shown both at Tegea and Mantinea in Aiuadia. 

B B 4 
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Alexander Sevcrus. was a native ot p. 

Fmesi in Svria, and seems, after tlie elevation _of o 
Sevens, tte Imsband of hep.sto Wm 
DoAna tohavoUvoA at the imperial court until ot i 
Laili ofCauicnlla, and to have accumulated lo» 
.Teat wealth. She contrived and executed the celt 
riot which tramferred the supreme PO"-or &om to 
Macrinus to her grandson El.igabalus. _ 1 

shriorosawthedoAnfiillofthelattershep^^^^^^^^ o 

greatest respect ; she enjoyed the ‘’‘J® ^ ”, 
during her life, and received divme honours a.tcr mii 

her death. Ijii 

£S£ i. G.U.^ .. a— 

king of Cyrene, was a step-son {A 

Fifrvnt where he soon rose to a high place ^ 

Ptoiemv. In B. c. 308 he was appointed pi 
hy that monarch'to the command of the 
dlstined for the recovery of Cyrene sne^- so 

of Onhellas. The enterprise was completely sue 
IS -a Magas ohtalned ^ 

the government ol the proMnee. A ^ tl 

over the province only as a dependency of Ea. P ’ 
huTafter the death of Ptolemy Soter he not only h 
assumed the character of an ^He ft 

but even made war on the king of Egjp • 
married Anatiia, daughter of Antioehus Soter, by b 
whom he had a daughter, Berenice, alterwards the I 

wife of Ptolemy OT Mic- t 

Magdolum (MiySoAor, ? 

doll, a city of Lower Egypt, near the N. K \ 

Li 12 Les S. W. of Pelusium : “ ; 

Kecho defeated the Syrians, according to Hero- < 

^^Magetohril {Moigte de BrozV on the Saone), < 
a town on the W. frontiers of the Seciuam, near t 
which the Gauls were defeated hy the Germans 
shortly before CaesaPs arrival in Gaul. , . 

lyrVtr i (MaYoi), the name of the order ot prmsts 
and rdigious teachers among the Medes and Per- 
sians is said to be derived from the Persian word 
or .n.#, i. e. cryinasi The^e is strong 
evidence that a class similar to the Magi, and m 
some cases bearing the 
other Eastern nations, especmlly^the 
Bahvlon ; nor is it at ail probable that eithei the 
Magi, or their religion, were of strictly Median or 
Persian oriain: but, in classical literature, they 
are presented to us almost exclusively in connection 
with Medo-Persian history. Herodotus represents j 
them as one of the 6 tribes into which the Median : 
people were divided. Under the Median empire, 
before the supremacy passed to the Persians, they 
were so closely’’ connected with the throne, and had 
so great an influence in the state, that they evi- 
dently retained their position after the revolution ; 
and they had power enough to he almost successful 
in the attempt thev made to overthrow the Persian 
dynasty after the "death of Camhyses, by putting 
forward one of their own nimiher as a pretender to 
the throne, alleging that he was Smerdis, the son 
of Cyrus, who had been put to death by his brother 
Cambvses. It is clear that this was a plot to re- 
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store the Median supremacy ; hut whether it mose 
from mere ambition, or from any dimmiitioii of the 

■ power of the Magi under, the vigorous govmnmeiit 

i of Cyrus, Ceamiot be said with certainty, i ne qc- 
1 feat of this Magiaii conspiracy by Danas tim sou 

of Hvstaspes and the other Persian nobles was loi- 
lowed bv a general massacre oi the Magij wiiicu ivas 

celebrated Van iimiual festival (tu Ma 7 o-po«a) 
duriu!? which no Magian was permitted to appear 
in public. Still their position as oiily miiiisters 

of religion remained unaltered The breaking up 
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of religion remained unaltered The l>''eakin? up 
of the Persian empire must have greath altered 
their condition ; but 

in history down to the time of the ktei Kon an 
empire. The “wise men” who came fiom the 
East to Jerusalem at the time of our _ Saviours 
birth were Magi (^701 is T' 

mnal ilM. ii. 1). Simon, who had decen ed the 
people of Samaria before Philip peached^ to them 
Lcfa, viii.), and Elymas, who tried to hinder the 
Aversion of Sergius Paulus at Cyprus (.-lofe, xiii.), 
are both called fiagians ; but in these cases the 
words lidyos and i^ayeiav are used in a secondaiy 
sense, for a person who pretends to the wisdom, or 
practises the arts, of the Magh This use of the 
Lme occurs very early among the Greeks, and feom^ 
it we get our word magic ( 1 } /ia 7 »ti), 1 . e. ife mi <,i_ 
sd^nceoflk Maiiij.-Theconstitutionof ‘hj Mag' 
as an oider is ascribed by tradition to Zoroastres or 
Zoroaster as the Greeks and Romans called him, 
the Zarathustra of the Zendaveste (the sacred 
books of the ^ancient Persians), and the Zeidustit 
of the modern Persians ; but whether he was tlieir 
founder, their reformer, or the mythical representa- 
tive of their unknown origin, cannot be decided. 

: He is said to have restored the true knowledge of 
the supreme good principle (Ormuisd), and to have 
. taught his worship to the Magi, whom he divided 
into 3 classes, learners, masters, and scholars. 

I They alone could teach the truths and perform the 
- ceremonies of religion, foretell the future, interpret 
dreams and omens, and ascertain the will ot 
. Ormuzd by the arts of divination. Ihey imd ^5 
V chief methods of divination, by calling up the derfd, 
s by cups or dishes, and by waters. The forms of 
worship and divination were strictly defined, and 
is were handed down among the Magi by tradition, 
r- Like all early priesthoods, they seem to have been 
>d the sole possessors of all the scimice of their age. 

IS To be instructed in their learning was esteemed 
in the highest of privileges, and was permitted, with 
iff rare exceptions, to none hut the princes of e 
of royal family. Their learning became celebrated 
be at an early period in Greece, by the name of 
or weia, and was made the subject of speculation by 
ey the philosophers, whose knowledge of it seems, 
on however, to have been very limited ; while their 
Its high pretensions, and the tricks hy which their 
an knowledge of science enabled them to impose upon 
re the ignorant, soon attached to their name aniong 
ev the Greeks and Homans that had meaning which 
ad is still commonly connected with the words derived 
vi- from it. — Besides being priests and men ot tom- 
n ; ing, the Magi appear to have discharged judicial 
fui functions. 

ian Magna Graecia. [Graecia.] 

ing Magna Mater. [Rhea.] ^ 

• to Magnentins, Roman emperor in the west, 

son A. n. 350-~353, whose full name was Flavius 

her PopiLius Magnentius. He was a German by 
re- birth, and after serving as a common soldier was 
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eventuallj" intrusted l\y Cnnstaiis, tlie son o£ 
Constantine the Great, %vith the command of the 
Jovian and Herculian battalions who had replaced 
the ancient praetorian guards when the empire was 
remodelled oy Diocletian. He availed himself of 
his position to organise a conspiracy against the 
weak and profligate Constans, who was put to 
death by his emissaries. IMagneiitliis thereupon 
was acknowledged as emperor in all the Western 
provinces, except Illyria, where Vetranio had as- 
sumed the purple. Constantius hurried from the 
frontier of Persia to crush the usurpers, Vetranio 
submitted to Constantius at Sardica in December, 
J50. IMagnentiiis was first defeated by Con- 
stantius at the sanguinary battle of Jliirsa on the 
Brave, in tlie autumn of 351, and ivas obliged to 
fly into Gaul. He v/as defeated a second time in 
the passes of the Cottian Alps, and piit an end to 
his own life about tlie middle of August, 353. 
Magnentiiis was a man of commanding stature and 
great bodily strength ; but not one spark of virtue 
relieved the lilackness of his career as a sovereign. 
The power which he obtained by treachery and 
murder he maintained by extortion and cruelty. 

Mag-nes {MdyPTi^), one of tlm most important of 
the earlier Athenian comic poets of the old comedy, 
was a native of the deiniis of Icaria or Icanus, in 
Atticn. He flourished b. c. 4G0, and onwards, 
and died at an advanced age, shortly before the 
representation of the Knights of Aristophanes, that 
is, in 4*23. (Aristoph. 5*24.) His plays con- 
tained a great deal of coarse huffoonery. 

Magnesia {MaypyicFia : M.dyviis, pi. Ma.yvy\r^s), 
1. The most E.-ly district of Thessaly, was a 
long narrow slip of country, extending from the 
Peneus on the Ish to the Pagasaean gulf on the S., 
and bounded on the W. by the great Thessalian 
plain. It was a mountainous coimtrj', as it com- 
prehended the IMts. Ossa and Felion. Its in- 
habitiints, the Alagnetes, are said to have founded 
the *2 cities in Asia mentioned below. — 2. M. ad 
Sipylnm (M. wpbs SiTruAip or viw ISiwyAip : JSIa- 
nissa^ Ru.), a city in the H.W, of Lydia, in Asia 
Minor, at the foot of the K.W. declivity of Mt. 
Sipylus, and on the S. bank of the Hermus, is fa- 
mous in history as the scene of the victory gained 
by the 2 Scipios over Antiochus the Great, w'hich 
secured to the Romans the empire of the East, 
B. c. 190. After the IMithridatic war, the Romans 
made it a libera civitas. It suffered, wuth other 
cities of Asia IHinor, from the great earthquake 
in tlie reign of Tiberius ; but it was still a place 
of importance in the 5th century. ■— 3. M. ad Mae- 
andrum (M. -irphs Matdj/Spw, M. eirt MatdvSpw: 
Inehhazar^ Bu.), a city in the S.W. of Lydia, in 
Asia Minor, was situated on the river Lethaetis, 
a N. tributary of the Maeander. It was destroyed 
by the Cimmerians (probably about b. c. 700) and 
rebuilt by colonists from Aliletiis, so that it became 
an Ionian city by race as w'eii as position. It was 
one of the cities given to Themistocles by Arta- 
xerxes. It -was celebrated for its temple of Ar- 
temis Leucophryene, one of most beautiful in Asia 
Minor, the ruins of which still exist. 

Magnopolis (Ma7j'07roAis),orEupatoria Mag- 
nopolis, a city of Pontus, in Asia Minor, near the 
confluence of the rivers Lj'cus and Iris, begun by 
Mithridates Eupator and finished by Pompey, but 
probably destroyed before very long. 

Mago (Mdya^y). 1. A Carthaginian, said to 
have been the founder of the military power of 
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that city, by introducing a regular discipline and 
organisation into her armies. He flourished from 
B. c. 550 to 500, and was probably the father of 
Hasdrubai, who was slain in the battle against 
Gelo.at Himera [Hamilc.4.e, No. 1-.] —2. Com- 
mander of the Carthaginian fleet uinier Himilco in 
the war against Dionysius, 396. When liimilco 
returned to Africa after the disastrous termination 
of the expedition, iMtigo appears to liave been in- 
vested with the chief corn'mand in Sicilv. He 
carried on the war with Diunyshis, hat in 392 was 
compelled to conclude a treaty of peace, by which 
he abandoned his allies the Sicilians to the power 
of Dionysius. In 383 he again invaded Sicily, but 
was dcieated by Dionysius and slain in the battle. 
«— 3. Commander of the Carthaginian army in Sicilr 
in 344. He assisted Hicetas in the war aiiainst 
Timoleon; hut becoming apprehensive of treachery, 
he sailed away to Carthage. Here he put an end 
to his own life, to avoid a worse fiite at the hands 
of his countrymen, who, nevertheless crucified his 
lifeless body. ««“ 4. Son of Ilamilcar Barca, and 
youngest brother of the famous Hannibal. He 
accompanied Hannibal to Italy, and after the 
battle of Cannae (216) carried the news of this 
great victory to Carthage. But instead of returning 
to Italy, he was sent into Spain with a considerahie 
force to the support of his other brother Hasdrubai, 
who was hard pressed by the 2 Scipios (215). He 
continued in this country for many years ; and 
after his brotlier Hasdrubai quitted Spain in 208, 
in order to march to the assistance of Hannibal in 
Italy, the command in Spain devolved upon him 
and upon Hasdriibak the son of Gisco. After their 
decisive defeat by Scipio at Silpia in 200, ilago 
retired to Gades, and subsequently passed the 
W'inter in the lesser of the Balearic islands, where 
the memory of his sojourn is still preserved, in the 
name of the celebrated harbour, Portus Magonis, 
or jPorl Mulmn. Early in the ensuing suinmei* 
(205) Magb landed in Liguria, where he surprised 
the town of Genoa. Here he maintained himself 
for 2 years, but in 203 he was defeated with great 
loss in Cisalpine Gaul, by Quintiiius Varas, and 
was himself severely wounded. Shortly afterwards 
he embarked his troops in order to return to Africa, 
but he died of his wound before reacliing Africa. 
Cornelius Nepos, in opposition to all other autlio- 
rities, represents Mago as surviving the battle of 
Zamn, and says that he perished in a shipwreck, 
or was assassinated by his slaves. 5. Suniamed 
the Samnite, was one of the chief officers of Han- 
nibal in Italy, where he held for a considerable 
time the chief command in Bruttium. — 6. Com- 
mander of the garrison of New Carthage when that 
city was taken by Scipio Africaniis, 209. Mago 
was sent a prisoner to Rome. 7. A Carthaginian 
of uncertain date, who wrote a work upon agricul- 
ture in the Punic language, in 2o books. So great 
was the reputation of this wvk even at Rome, 
that after tlie destruction of Carthage, the senate 
ordered that it should be translated into Latin by 
competent persons, at the head of whcim was D. 

, Silanus, It was subsequently translated into Greek, 

1 though with some abridgment and alteration, by 
Cassius Dionysius of Utica- Mago’s precepts on 
agricultural matters are continually cited by the 
Roman writers on those subjects in terms of the 
highest commendation. 

Magonis Portus. [Mago, No. 4,} 
Magontiacum. [Mogontiacum.] 
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mliarlsal (Maay§a?), son of Himilco, and one 
of tlie most distinguislied officers of 

On a Punic war. He is first mentioned at the 
sie-^e of Sacuntum. After the battle of Canna^^ 
iiriied Ilamilhal to push on at once with his catalrj 
upon Romo itself; 

inander, he is said to have observed, that Hannibal 

knew indeed how to gain victories, but not how to 

'"'^ia (MaTtt or Maitis), daughter of Atlas and 
Pleione.was the eldest of 
most beautiful of the 7 sisters. In a 
Cvllere in Arcadia she became hv Zeus the motiier 

ofHemes. Areas, the son of Zeus hyCalhs^ -as 

civon to her to ho reared. “ 

likewise the name of a ^ivmily worshipped at Rome 
who was also called ilajesta. She is mentioned m 
connection with Vulcan, and was regarded bj 
“me as the wife of that god, thongh it seems for 
no other reason but becanse a priest af 

offered a sacrifice to her on the 1st _ot Maj. n 

the popular superstition of later times _ she was 
identified with Maia, the daughter of Atlas. 

Maiomims, Julius Valerius, Roman emperor 
in thi West. A,D. 4 . 07 -lCI, was rajsed to the 
empire by Rieiiner. His reign was chiefly occupied 
iStae preparotions to invade the Vandals m 
Africa ; hut the immense fleet which he had col- 
lected for this purpose in tlie harbour of Rew 
Carthaoe in Spain was destroyed bythe landals 
in 4G0! Therounon he concluded a peace with 
Oenseric. His activity and popularity^ evc.ted 
the iealousv of Eicimer, who compelled him to 
abdicate and then put an end to his life. 

Majama. [Constanti.v, Ro. d.J 
Maiaoa (MAm), an important towm on the 
coast of Hispania Baetica and on a river of the 
same name (Gmdalmcdina), was founded by the 
Phoenicians, and has always been a flourishing 
place of commerce from the earliest times to the 
present day. 

Malalas. [Malelas.] ^ , ,, 

lEalaaga (MaAdyya), a city of Inaia, probably 

tfie modern A/afZras. c „ 

Malcliiis (MiXxos), of Pbladelphia in S™, a 
Byzantine liistorian and rhetorician, wrote si hiatory 
of the empire from A. n. 474 to 480, of winch we 
have some extracts, published along with Dexippns 
hv Bekkcr and Niebuhr, Bonn, 18‘29. ^ „ 

" Malea (Ma\m dfcpa : C Maria), the S. pro- 
montory of the island of Lesbos. ^ ,^ 7 . 

Malk (MaAea or MaAcat : C, Si. Anffelo or Mako 
(li Si. Jnfielo), a promontory on the S.E. of Laconia, 
separating the .Argolic and Laconic gulfs ; the 
passage round it was much dreaded by sailors. 
Here nns a temple of Apollo, who hence bore the 
surname Mulcdtes. r 

Halelas, or Halalas, Joannes ( l(aavin\s o Ma- 
xiKa or MetAsAa), a native of Antioch, and a 
Byzantine histori^tn, lived shortly after Jiistiniaii 
the Great The word JlhfeZccs signifies in Syriac 
an orator. He nnotc a chronicle of universal his- 
tory from the creation of the world to the reign of 
Justinian inclusive. Edited by Bhidorf, Bonn, 1831. 

Malene (MkA^^tj), a city of Mj'sia, only men- 
tioned by Herodotus (vi. 29). 

Haliacus Sinus (MaAia/cbs K^Xrrosi Bay of 
Zciiiin), a narrow bay in the S, of Thessaly, 
running W. from the N.\Y. point of the island of 
Euboea. On one side of it is the pass of Thermo- 
pylae. It derived its name from the Malienses, 
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who dwelt on its shores. It is sometimes called 
ikolMmiacm Sinus, from the town of Lamia in its 
neighbourhood. \ m - 

Mails OAaXh 7 fi,, Ionic .and Ati 

MaAieusr or M^Aieyy, Maliensis), .a^ distnet^m the 

S, . of Thessaly, on the shores ot the Maliacus 
Sinus, and opposite the N.W. point of the island 
of Euhoea. It extended as far as 4, lie pass of 
Thermopylae. Its hiliabitants, the Maiiaus, were 
'Dorians, kd belonged to the Amphictyonm league. 

■ (MaAAoO, an Indian people on both sides 

of the Hydraotes ; their capital is supposed to 
have been on the site of the celebratcA iortress . of 

Mooltan. . ^ , s n-v • 

Maiius (MaAAds), a very ancient city ot Liiicia, 

on a hill a little E. of the mouth of the river Py- 
ranius, was said to have been iounded at the time 
of the Trojan War by Mopsus and Amphilochus. 

It had a port called Magarsa. . . ^ - 

Maiugiueusis, a celebrated patrician family of 
the Cornelia gens in the early ages of the republic, 

the members of which frequently held the consul- 
ship. It dis-appears from history before tne time 
of the Samnite wars. 

Malva. [Mulucha.] , ^ ^ ^ . 

Mamaea, Julia, a native of Eniesa 111 ojTxa, 
was daughter of Julia Maesa, and mother of Alex- 
ander Severus. She was a woman of integrity and 
virtue, and brought up her son with the utmost 
care. She was put to death 1:>y the soldieis along 
with her son, n. 235. 

Mamcrcus. 1 . Son of king Niima, according to 
one tradition, and son of Alarsand Silvia, smcording 
to another. — 2, Tvrant of Catana, when Timoleon 
landed in Sicily, kc. 344. After his defeat by 
Timoleon he fled to Messana, and took refuge with 
Hippon, tyrant of that city. But when Innoleon 
laid siege to Alessana, Hippon took to liight, and 
Mamercus surrendered, stipulating only tor a re- 
gular trial before the Syracusans. Bat as soon as 
he was brought into the assembly of the people 
there, he was condemned by acclamation, and ex- 
ecuted like a common malefactor. 

I Mamercus or Mamercmtis, Aemilius, a dis- 
tinguished patrician family which professed to 
derive its name from Afamercus in the reign or 
Numa. 1 . L., thrice consul, namely, b.g. 4b4, 
478, 473. — 2. Tib., twice consul, 470 and 46/ . 
—. 3 . Mam., thrice dictator, 437, 433, and 426. 
In his first dictatorship he carried on war against 
the Veientines and Fidenae. Lar Tolumnius, the 
kiim of Yeii, is said to have been killed 111 single 
coinbat in this year by Cornelius Cossus. In his 
2nd dictatonship Acmiiiiis carried a laiv hmitmg 
' to 18 months the duration of the censorship, v, 'Inch 
I had formerlv lasted for 5 years. This measure 
' was received with great approbation by the people; 
but the censors then in office were sd_ enraged at 
it, that they removed him from his tribe, and re- 
duced him to the condition of an aerarian.— 'S. Jj., 
a distinguished general in the Sanmite wars, was 
twice consul 341 and 329, and once dictator ooo 
In his 2nd consulship he took_ Pnvemum, and 
hence received the surname of Privf'rnas. 

Mamers, the Oscan name of the god AIars. 
Mamertmi [AIessana.] . ^ 

Mamertium (Alaraertini), a town in Briittmm, 
of uncertain site, founded by a band of Samnites, 
who had left their mother country under the pro- 
tection of Alamers or hlars, to seek a iieiv home. 
Mamilia Gens, plebeian, was originaby a ais- 
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tinsriished frniuly in Tnseulain. They toeed their 
mine mid origin to Mamilia, the daughter of 
Tele^onus, tlie tbimder of Tusciiliim, and the son of 
i-lvs'ses mid the goddess Circe. It rvas to ^ 
Lmbcr of tiiis family, Octavius hlaniilius, that 
T^quiimts hetrothed his daughter ; and on h s 
PX'Diilsioii from Home, he took refuge with his 
con-in-law; who, according to the beautiful ky 
preserved by Livy, roused the Latin people against 
+he infant republic, and perished in tue gieat battle 
nt the lake Ileuillus. In B. c* ioo, the Koman 
dtizenship was given to L. Mamilms the dictator 
of Tusculuin, because he had 2 years before 
to the assistance of the city when it was attacked 
bv Herdoniu-s. The gens was divided into o la- 
iiiilies, JJmdumis, Tiirrmus, and Vltulns, but none 

of them became of much importance. ^ 

Mammula, the name oi a patrician family ot 
the Cornelia gens, which never became of much 
importance iii the state. 

Hamiinus ¥eturius. [VETriiius.] ^ 

Mamurra, a Boman eques, born at hormiae, 
was the cromraander of the engineers (pmrjedus 
fahrum) in Julius CaesaCs army m 
amassed great riches, the greater part oi which, 
liowever, he owed to Caesar’s liberality. ‘j® 

the first person at Borne who covered all the walk 
of his house with layers of marble, and the 

first, all of the columns in whose house were made 
of solid marble. He was violently attacked by 
Catullus in his poems, who caked him decoctoj 
Formutnus. Maniurra seems to have been alii e in 
the time of Horae., who calls Formiae, in ndicine, 

Mamurrarum u7-hii {Sut i. '>• bvwnrd 

may infer that his name bad become a bjword 

of contempt. i 

Mancia, Helvius, a Eoinan orator, about b. c. 
90, ^Yho was remarkably ugly, and whose name is 

recorded chiefiv in consequence of a laugh being 
raised against him on account of bis defonmty by 
(1 Julius Caesar Strabo, who was opposed to him 
cii one occasion in some lawsuit. 

Hanclnus, Hostilius. 1 A., ^yas pmetnr ur- 
banns b. c. 100, and consul 170, when he had the 
conduct of the war against Perseus, kmg of Mace- 
donia. He remained m Greece for part m the 
next vear (169) as proconsul. — 2. J ^^^vas legate 
of the consul L. Calpurnius Piso (,14o) m the siege 
of Carthage, in the 3rd Punic wmr. He was comsul 
145.«-.3. C., consul 13/, had the conduc*, of the 
war against Numantia. He was defeated by the 
^B^mantines, and purchased tiie satety ot the re- 
maindt^rof his army by making a peace with the 
Numantiues. The senate refused to recognise it, 
and went through the hypocritical ceremony of 
delivering him over to the enemy, by ^ ^ 

fetiales This was done with the consent of Mmi- 
ciniis, but the enemy refused to accept him. On 
his return to Borne Mancinus took his seat in the 
senate, as lieretofore, but was violentlv expelled 
from it bv the tribune P. Butilius, on the ground 
that he had lost his citizenship. As the enemy 
had not received liim, it was a disputed Ti<^stion 
wdiether he was a citizen or not by the 
Ibninii (seeDiV/. s. iv 

the better opinion was that he had lost ^ 
rights, and they were accordingly restored to mm 
bv a lex. 

* Mandate. [Cm us.] 

mandonius. [Ixdibilis.] 

Handrupium, Maadropus, or Mandiupohs 
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(MavdpovTrakts\ a town in the S. of Phrygia, on 
the lake Canalitis. 

Maudubii, a people in GalHa Lugdunensis, in 
the modem BuTgiindy, whoso chiei town iva-s 
Alesia. 

Manduria (Mavavpio;^ in Pint. : Omfl Ah/ow>), 
a town in Calabria, on the road from Tnrentuin to 
Hydruntum, and near a small lake, vriiicli is said 
to'have been always fiul to the edge, wdiatever 
•water wms added to or taken from it. Here 
Archidamns HI-, king of Spana, was defeated 
and slain in battle by the ISIt-ssapiaus and Luca- 
nians, B. c. 338. 

Manes, the general name by wliich the Bomans 
designated the souls of the dernrted ; but as it is 
a natiu-al tendency to consi der the souls of departed 
friends as blessed spirits, the Manes were regained 
as gods, and were worshipped with divine honours. 
Hence on Boman sepulchres ive find D. M. S., 
that is, [Laues.] At cer- 

tain seasons, which were looked upon as sacred 
days (fariae demcales\ sacrifices were ofiered to 
the spirits of the departed. An annual festival, 
which belonged to all the Manes in general, was 
celebrated on the 10th of February, under the 
name of Feratia or Famrtaliu^ because it wus 
the duty of children and heirs to o-lfer sacrifices to 
the shades of their parents and benefactors. 

Maaetho {MavMs or yLavMy% an Egyptian 
priest of the town of Sebennytiis, who lived in the 
reign of the first Ptolemy. He was the first 
Egyptian wdio gave in the Greek language an 
account of the religion and history of his country. 

He based his information upon the ancient works 
of the Egyptians themselves, and more especially 
upon them sacred books. The work in which he 
gave an account of the theology of the Egyptians 
and of the origin of the gods and the world, bore 
the title of Tar ^vctikSsv "EvriTogT?. His historical 
work was entitled a History of Eypt It %va3 
divided into 3 parts or books. The first contained 
the histoiy of the country' previous to the^ 30 
dvnastiesror what may be termed the mytiiologv 
of E'^vpt, and also ot the first dynasties. 1 he .-iid 
opeiTed with the llth, l-’th, and conclnded with 
the lUth djTiasty. The 3rd gave the nistory of 
the remainining i 1 dynasties, and concluded with 
an account of Ncctancbus, the last of the native 
Eavptian kings. The work of Manetho is lost; 
but a list of the dynasties is preserved in Jmuis 
xYfricanus and Eusebius (most correct in the 
Armenian version), who, however, has introduced, 
various interpolations. According to the calculation 
of Manetho, the 30 dynasties, beginning ^ with 
IHcnes, filled a period of 3555 years. ^ The lists of 
the Egyptian kings and the duration of their 
severaf reigns were undoubtedly derived by him 
from genuine documents, and their correctness, so 
far as^they are not interpolated, is said to be con- 
firmed by the hieroglyphic inscriptions on the 
monuments. There exists an astrological poem, 
entitled A'TroreXeo'.uaTiKd, in 6 books, which bears 
the name of Manetho ; but this poem is spurious, 
and cannot have been written before the Sth cen- 
tury of our era. Edited by Axt and Bigler, 
Cologne, IB 32. , _ 

Mh.'nmj a formidable Italian, probably Ltruscan, 
divinity of the lower world, called the mother of 
the Manes or Lares. The festival _ of the Com- 
pitalia was celebrated as a propitiation to 2ilama 
in common with the Lares. 
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maiuiia. 1. waa consul B c. I*?. 
first vrar of Ac Srd Punic war, and earned on 
war k-ainst Cartiiaae. He was^ 
iurist. and is one of the speakers m Cicero 8 
ppyicjt (I 12>.«-S. C., tribune of tlie piebs, B.c. 

06, 'proposed ’tlic f td 

conirnand of the ^var against Mitbndateb and 
Tirrranes, and tlie government of tbe provinces of 

Cilicia, and Bitbvnia. Tins bill was 
'ino'cd by’Q. Catulus, Q. Hortensins, and the 
liaders of the aristocratical party, but was sup- 
norted by Cicero, in an oration which has come 
down to us. At the end of his year Manihns w^s 
brouaht to trial by the anstocratical party, and 
was 'condemned; but we do not kn»'J 
offence he was accused.-3. Also 
or MalUus, a Roman poet of uncwtain age, but is 
conicctnred to have lived in the time of Augustus. 
He^ is the author of an 

books, entitled Astronomka. The style of tMs 
poem is extremely faulty, being har.. “ meta- 
kd abounding in repetitions and in 
nhor^. But the author seems to 
tL best authorities, and to have adopted their 
most sagacious .^ws. The best edition is by 

Bentlev, Bond. 1739* ^ ^ u r^tirU 

manlia Gens, an ancient and ce ebnated patu 
cian gens at Rome. The chief families were those 
of Acidinus, Torquatl's and \ ui.so. 

Manliana (Mar, Mara: d/ite, Ru.), a city of 
importance in llaiiretania Caesariensis, where one 
of Pompev's sons died. 

UMaklins, consul B.c. SO'., took > 

theC.anitol when Rome was taken by the Gauls 
in 330^ One night, when the Gauls 
to ascend the Capitol, Manlius was roused from 
his sleep bv the cackling of the geese colleetini, 
Lstily a body of men, he succeeded in dnvmg 
back ^the enemy, who had just reached the 
summit of the hill. From this heroic he 

is said to have received the surname of Capt- 
tolinns. In 385, lie defended the cause of the 
plebeians, who were suffering severely from them 
Lbts and from the harsh and cmel treatment of 
their patrician creditors. The patncians acensed 
him of aspiring to royal pofrer, and he was thr^TO 
into prison by the dictator Cornelius Cossus. The 
plebeians put on mourning for their champion, and 
were rmlv to take up arms m bis belialf. Ihe 
patricians 'in alarm liberated Manlmu; hut this 
act of concession only made him bolder, : md he 
now did not scruple to instigate the plebeians to 
open violence. In the following year the patricians 
charged him with high treason, and brought him 
before tbe people assembled in tbe campus 
Alartius ; but as the Capitol which had once been 
saved bv him could be seen from this place, the 
court was removed to the Poetelinian grove out- 
side the porta Noraentana. Here Manlius was 
condemned, and the tribunes threw him down the 
Tarpeian rock. The members of the Manila gens 
accordindy resolved that none of them should ever 
bear in future the pracnoraen of Marcus. 

Mannus, a son of Tuisco, was regarded by the 
ancient Germans, along with his father, ^as the 
founders of their race. They further ascribed to 
Mannus 3 sons, from whom the 3 tribes of ^ the 
Ingaevones, Hermiones, and Istaevones derived 
their names. 

Hantiana Palus. [Arsissa Palus.] ^ 
Maatiaea (MamVeia: MayTiyeiis : I'cdeojjoiz)^ 


'■ ■''MAEATHESIITM.;' . 
one of the most ancient and important towms in 

Aicadia, situated on the small river (Iphis, near 
the centre of the E. frontier of the country. It is 

celebrated in history for the great battle fought 

under its walls between the bpartans and fhehans, 
ill which Epaminondas fell, B. 0. 3bt. According 
to tradition, Mantinea was founded by Mantmeus, 
the son of Lycaon, but it wan formed m "jUlk 
out of the union of 4 or o hamlets. Till the 

foundation of Megalopolis, it was the la jstcift- 

in Arcadia, and it long exercised a kind ot m- 
premacy over the other Arcadian towms ; but ni 

the Peloponnesian war tbe Spartens^attacked the 

citv, and destroyed it by turmng the waters of 
the Opbis against its walls, wkeh were built of 
brLl« After the battle of Leiictra the city re- 
covered its independence. At a later pymd it 
ioined the Achaean league, but notwithstanding 
formed a close connection with us old enemy 
Sparta, in consequence of which it Avas severely 
punished bv Aratus, who put to death its leading 
citizens and sold the rest of its inhabitants as 
slaves. It never recovered the ehects ot this 
blow. Its name was now changed into Ani/^oma, 
in honour of Aiuigonus Doson, who had assisted 
Bratus in his campaign against the town, 
emperor Hadrian restored to the place its ancient 
Slation, and rebuilt part of it m honour of his 
favourite Antinous, the Bithyniaii, who derived 
his femilv from Mantinea. „ , , 

Mautius (MavTios), son of Melampus, and 

brother of Antiphates. [Melampus.] 

Manto (MavTdl,.ous). 1. Daughter of the Theban 
soothsayer Tiresias, was herself prophetess of the 
Ismenian Apollo at Thebes. After the ^ 

Thebes by the Epigoni, shyvas 
with other captives, as an olTenng to xlpollo, and 
there became the prophetess ot this god. 
afterwards sent her and her companions to Asia 
where they founded the sanctuary of Apollo near 
tbe place where the tovvn of Colophon was atk^ 
wards built Rhacins, a Cretan, who had settled 
there, married Manto, and became by her the 
father of Mopsiis. According to Eunpitks, she 
had previously become the mother 
and Tisiphone, by Alcmaeon, the leader of the 
Epigoni. Being a prophetess of Apollo, she is also 
called Dup/me, i. e. the laurel virgin. — 3. Daugh- 
ter of Hercules, was likewise a prophetess, and 
the person from vvhom the town of Mantua re- 
ceived its name. (Virg. Je/h x. 19.^.) 

Mantua (Mantuanus : Jllaniacth ^ ^ town^ in 
Gallia Transpadana, on an island in the river 
Alinciiis, was not a place of importance, hut us 
celebrated because Virgil, who was hop 
nei«-bbouring village of Andes, regarded Mantua 
as his birthplace. It was originally an Etruspii 
city, and is said to have derived its name from 
Manto, the daughter of Hercules. . , 

Maracanda (ra Mapdicayda : Samarkand)^ the 
capital of the Persian province of Sogdiana, u\^^he 
N. part of the country, was 7 0 stadia (7 geog. miles} 
in circuit. It was here that Alexander the Great 
killed his friend Clitus. , , 

Marapbii (Mapa^ioi), one of the 3 nooiest 
tribes of the Persians, standing, with the Maspii, 
next in honour to the Pasargadae. 

Maratbesium (MapaQi)ffiov\ a town on the 
coast of Ionia, between Ephesus and Neapolis it 
belonged to the Samians, who exchanged it vvith 
I the Ephesians for Neapolis, which lay nearer to their 
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island. The modern Scala Nova marks the site of 
one of these towns, hut it is doubtful which. 

Harathon (MapaOd^y: M&pa6dpws% a demus 
in Attica, belonging to the tribe Leontis, was si- 
tuated near a bay on the E. coast of Attica, 2*2 
miles from Athens by one road, and 26 miles by 
another. It originally belonged to the Attic tetra- 
polis, and is said to have derived its name from 
the hero Marathon. This hero, according to one 
account, was the son of Epopeiis, king of Sicyon, 
who having been expelled from Peloponnesus by 
the violence of his father, settled in Attica ; while, ; 
according to another account, he was an Arcadian 
who took part in the expedition of the Tyndaridae 
against Attica, and devoted himself to death before 
tile battle. The site of the ancient town of Mara- 
thon was probably not at the modem village of | 
Marai?ion^ but at a pbce called Vrana^ a little ; 
to the S. of Marathon. Marathon was situated in i 
a plain, which extends along the sea-shore, about 
6 miles in length, and from 3 miles to one mile 
and a half in breadth. It is surrpmided on the 
other three sides by rocky hills and rugged moun- 
tains. Two marshes hound the extremity of the 
plain ; the northern is more than a square mile 
in extent, but the southern is mucli smaller, and is 
almost dry at the conclusion of the great heats. 
Through the centre of tlie pjain runs a small 
brook. In this plain was fought the celebrated 
battle bettveen the Persians |nd Athenians, b. c. 
490. The Persians were driwn up on the plain, 
and the Athenians on som^ portion of the high, 
ground above the plain ; but the exact ground oc- 
cupied by the 2 armies cannot be identified, not- 
withstanding the investigations of modern tra- 
vellers. The tumulus, raised over the Athenians 
who fell in the battle, is still to be seen, 

Harathus (Mdpa0os), an important city on the 
coast of Phoenicia, opposite to Aradus and near 
Antaradus; it was destroyed by the people of 
Aradus in the time of the Syrian king, Alexander 
Balas, a little before it. c. 150. 

Harcella. 1. Daughter or C. Marcellus and 
Octavia, the sister of Augustus. She was thrice 
married : 1st to M. Vipsanius Agrippa, -who sepa- 
rated irom her in b.c. *21, in order to marry Julia, 
the daughter of Augustus ; 2ndIyto Julus Antonius, 
the son of the triumvir, by whom she had a son 
Lucius ; 3i*dh' to Sext. Appuleius, consul A. d. 14, 
by whom she had a daughter, Appuleia Varilia.— 
2. Wife of the poet uNIartial, to whom he has 
addressed 2 epigrams (xii. 21, 31). She was a 
native of Spain, and brought iiim as her dowry an 
estate. As Martial was married previously to 
Cleopatra, he espoused l^Iarcella probably after his 
return to Spain about a. n. 96. 

Maxcelliaus, the author of the life of Thucy 
dides, [Thuctdides.] 

Marcelius, Claudius, an illustrious plebeian 
'family. 1. M., celebrated as 5 times consul, and 
the conqueror of Syracuse. In his first consulship, 
B. c, 222, Marcellus and his colleague conquered 
tlie Insnbrians in Cisalpine Gaul, and took their 
capital Mediolanum. Marcellus distinguished him- 
self by slaying in battle with his own hand Brito- 
martus or Viridomams, the king of the enemy, 
whose spoils he afterwards dedicated as ^lia 
opima in the temple of Jupiter Feretrius. This 
was the 3rd and last instance in Roman history in 
which such an otTering was made. — In 216 Mar- 
celius -was appointed praetor, and rendered impor- 


tant service to the Roman cause in the S. of Italy 
after the disastrous battle of Cannae. In 215 he 
remained in the of Italy, with the title of pro- 
consul. In the course of the same year he was 
elected consul in the place of Postumlus Albinus, 
who had been killed in Cisalpine Gaul ; but as the 
senate declared that the omens were unfavourable, 
Marcellus resigned the consulship. In 214 Mar- 
cellus was consul a 3rd time, and still continued in 
the S. of Italy, where he carried on the wmr with 
ability, but without obtaining any decisive results. 
In the summer of this year he was sent into Sicily, 
since the party favourable to the Carthaginians had 
obtained the upper hand in man}’ of the cities in 
the island. After taking Leontini, he proceeded 
to lay siege to Syracuse, both by sea and land. 
His attacks were vigorous .and unremitting; but 
though he brought many powerful military engines 
against the walls, these were rendered wholly un- 
availing by the superior skill and science of 'Archi- 
medes, who directed those of the besieged. Mar- 
cellus was at last compelled to give up all hopes of 
carrying the city by open force, and to turn the 
siege into a blockade. It was not till 212 that he 
obtained possession of the place. It was given up 
to plunder, and Archimedes ivas one of the inha- 
bitants slain by the Roman soldiers. The booty 
found in the captured city was immense ; and 
Marcellus also carried off many of the works of 
art with which the city had been adorned, to grace 
the temples at Rome. This was the first instance 
of a practice which afterwards became so general. 
In 210 he was consul a 4th time, and again had 
the conduct of the i.var against Hannibal. He 
fought a battle with the Carthaginian general near 
Numistro in Lucania, but without any decisive 
result. In 209 he retained the command of his 
army vrith the rank of proconsul. In 208 he w^as 
consul for the 5th time. He and his colleague 
were defeated by Hannibal near Yenusia, and Mar- 
cellus himself was skin in the battle. He was 
buried with all due honours by order of HannibaL 
— Marcellus appears to have been a rude stern 
soldier, brave and daring to excess, hut harsh, un- 
yielding, and cruel. The great praises bestow'ed 
upon Marcellus by the Roman historians are cer- 
tainly undeserved, and prohahh’ found their w“ay 
into history from his funeral oration by his son, 
which was used as an authority by some of the 
earlier annalists. — 2. M., son of the preceding, 
accompanied his father as military tribune, in 208, 
and was present with him at the time of his death, 
lu 204 he was tribune of the people ; in 200 curale 
aedile ; in 198 praetor ; and in 196 consul. In 
his consulship he carried on the war against the 
Insuhrians and Boii in. Cisalpine Gaul, He was 
censor in 189.— 8. M., consul 183, carried on the 
war against the Ligurians.— 4. 31., son of No. 2, 
was thrice consul, 1st in 166, when he gained a 
victory over the Alpine tribes of the Gauls ; 2nd]y’ 
in 155, when he defeated the Ligurians ; and Srdly 
in 152, when he carried on the war against the 
Celtiberians in Spain. In 148 he was sent ambas- 
sador to Masinissa, king of Numidia, but wms 
shipwrecked on the voyage, and perished. — 5. M., 
an intimate friend of Cicero, is first mentioned as 
cunile aedile with P. Clodius in 56. He was 
consul in 51, and showed himself a hitter enemy 
to Caesar. Among o^ier ways in which he dis- 
played his enmity, he caused a citizen of Comum 
tp be scourged, in order to show his contempt for 
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tlie privileges lately bestowed by Caesar upoii that 
colony. But tlie animosity of Marcellus did not 
blind" him to the imprudence of forcing on a war 
for which his party was unprepared ; and at the be- 
ginning of 49 he in vain suggested the necessity of 
making levies of troops, before any open steps were 
taken against Caesar. His advice was overruled, 
and he was among the first to fiy from Rome and 
July. After the battle of Pharsalia (48) he aban- 
doned all thoughts of prolonging the contest, and 
withdrew to Mytilene, where he gave himself up 
to the pursuits of rhetoric and philosophy. Mar- 
cellns himself was unwilling to sue to the conqueror 
for forgiveness, but his friends at Rome were not 
backward in their exertions for that purpose. At 
length, in 46, in a full assembly of the senate, C. 
Marcellas, the cousin of the exile, threw himself at 
Caesar'’s feet to implore the pardon of his kinsman, 
and his example was followed by the urhole body 
of the assembly. Caesar yielded to this demon- 
stration of opinion, and Marceilus was declared to 
be forgiven. Cicero thereupon returned thanks to 
Caesar, in the oration Fro Marcello^ which has 
come down to us. IMarcellus set out on his return ; 
but he was murdered at the Piraeus, hy one of his 
own attendants, P. Magius Chilo. — 6 . C., brother 
of the preceding, was consul 49. He is constantly 
confounded with his cousin, C. Marceilus [No. 8], 
w^ho was consul in 50. He accompanied his col- 
league, Lentuius, in his flight from Rome, and 
eventiuilly crossed over to Greece. In the follow- 
ing year (48) he conmianded part of Pompey’s 
fleet ; but this is the last we hear of him."®-'?. C., 
uncle of the 2 preceding, was praetor in 80, and 
afterwards succeeded lil. Lepidus in the govern- 
naent of Sicily. His administration of the province 
is frequently praised by Cicero in his speeches 
against Verres, as affording the most striking con- 
trast to that of the accused. Marceilus himself was 
present on that occasion, as one of the judges of 
Verres.— 8. C., son of the preceding, and first 
cousin of M. Marceilus [No. 5J, whom he succeeded 
in the consulship, 50. He enjoyed the friendship 
of Cicero from an early age, and attached himself 
to the party of Pompey, notwithstanding his con- 
nection with Caesar by his marriage with Octavia. 
In his consulship he was the advocate of all the 
most violent measures against Caesar ; but when 
the Avar actually broke out, he displayed the utmost 
timidity and helplessness. He could not make up 
his mind to join the Pompeian party in Greece ; 
and after much hesitation he at length determined 
to remain in Italy. He readily obtained the for- 
giveness of Caesar, and thus was able to intercede 
w'ith the dictator in favour of his cousin, M. Mar- 
ceilus [No. 5]. He must have lived till near the 
close of 41, as Ids widow, Octavia, was pregnant 
hy him w'hen Ijelrothed to Antony in the following 
ye<ir.— 9. M., son of the preceding and of Octavia, 
the (laugliter of C. Octavius aud sister of Augustus, 
was born in 43, As early as 39 he was betrothed 
in marriage to the daughter of Sex. Pompey ; but 
t'ne marrrage never took place, as Pompey’s death, 
in .35, removed the occasion for it. Augustus, who 
had probably destined the young Marceilus as, his 
successor, adopted him as his son in 25, and at the 
same time gave him his daughter Julia in marriage. 
In 23 he was curule aedi'le, but in the autumn 
of the same ,year he was attacked by the disease of 
•winch he died shortly after at Baiae, notwith- 
standing all the skill and care of the celebrated 
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physician Antonins klusa. He was in the 20th 
year of his age, and was thought to have given so 
much promise of future excellence, that his death 
urns mourned as a public cidamity ; and the grief 
of Augustus, as well as that of his mother Octavia, 

. was for a time unbounded. Augustus himself pro- 
nounced the funeral oration over his remains, which 
were deposited in the mausoleum lately erected for 
the Julian family. At a subsequent period (14) 
Augustus dedicated in his name the magnificent 
theatre near the Forum Olitorium, of which the 
remains are still visible. But the most durable 
monument to the memory of Marceilus is to be 
found in the ■well-known passage of Virgil ?i. 
860—886), which must have been recited to Au- 
gustus and Octavia before the end of 22. —10. M., 
called by Cicero, for distinction’s sake, the father 
of Aeseminus (Brut 36), served under Marius in 
Gaul in 102, and as one of the lieutenants of L. 
Julius Caesar in the Marsic -war, 90.— 11, M. 
Claudius Marceilus Aeseruiuus, son or grandson 
of No. 10, quaestor in Spain in 48, under Q. Cassius 
Longinus, look part in the mutiny of the soldiers 
against Cassius.— 12. P. Goruelius Leutulus Mar^ 
cellmus, son of No. 10, must have been adopted 
by one of the Cornelii Lentuli. He wus one 
of Pompey ’s lieutenants in the war against the 
pirates, b.c. 67. — 18. Cu. Cornelius Xentulus 
Marcelliuus, son of the preceding, was praetor 59, 
after which he governed the province of Syria for 
nearly 2 years, and was consul 56, when he showed 
himself a friend of the aristocratical party, and op- 
posed all the measures of the triumvirate. 

Marceilus, Epnus, born of an obscure family 
at Capua, rose by his oratorical talents to distinction 
I at Rome in the reigns of Claudius, Nero, and Ves- 
pashm. He was one of the principal delatom under 
Nero, and accused many of the most dislingmshed 
men of his time. He was brought to triat in the 
reign of Vespasian, but was acquitted, and enjoyed 
the patronage and favour of this emperor as well. 
In A. n. 69, however, he was convicted of having 
taken part in the conspiracy of Alienus Caecina, 
and therefore put an end to his own life. 

Marceilus, Nonius, a Latin grammarian, the 
author of an important treatise, entitled Be Co/?i- 
pendiosa Bocirina. per Litteras ad Filium.^ sometimes 
but erroneously called Be Proprietate Sermonis, 
He must have lived between the 2nd and Gth cen- 
turies of the Christian era. His work is divided 
j into 18 chapters, but of these the first 12 are in 
I reality separate treatises on different grammatical 
subjects. The last 6 are in the style of the Ono- 
masticon of Julius Pollu.\% each containing a series 
of technical terms in some one department. The 
w’hole work contains numerous quotations from the 
[ earlier Latin %vriters. -The best edition is by Ger- 
lach and Roth, Basil. 1842. 

Marceilus Sidetes, a native of Side in Pam- 
phylia. lived in the reigns of Hadrian and Antoni- 
nus Pius, A. D. 117 — 161. He wrote a long 
medical poem in Greek hexameter verse, consisting 
of 42 hooks, of which 2 fragments remain, 

Marceilus, Blpius, a jurist, lived under Anto- 
ninus Pius and M. Aurelius, He is olten cited in 
the Digest. 

Marcia. 1. Wife of M. licgulus, who was •taken 
prisoner hy the Carthaginians,— 2. Wife of ^L 
Cato Uticensis, daughter of L. Marcius Philippus, 
consul B. c. 56. It -was about 56 that Cato is re- 
lated to have ceded her to his friend Q. Hortensius, 
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witii tlie approbation of her father. Slie continued ■ 
to live u'ith Hortcnsius till the death of the latter^ 
in 50, after which she returned to Cato* — S. Wife 
of Fabius Maximus, the friend of Augustus, learnt 
from her hiisharicl the secret visit of the emperor to 
his grundeon Agrippa, and infonned Livla of it, in 
consecpience of which she became the cause of her 
fiushand^s death, a. l>, 13 or 14. She is mentioned 
on “2 or 3 occasions by Ovid. — 4:. Daughter of 
Creinutius Cordus. [Coedus.] — 5. The fevourite 
concubine of Cominodus, organi>ed the plot by 
whicli tlie emperor perished. [Commodus.]. She 
subsoquontly became the wife of Eclectns, his 
chamberlain, also a conspirator, mtd was eventually 
put to death by Jiilianus, along with Laetu8,:Who 
also had been actively engaged in the plot. • 

Marcta Gens, claimed 1o he descended from' 
Ancus Marciiis, the 4th king of Rome. [Angus- 
Marcius.] Hence one of its families subsequently- 
assumed the name of Rex, and the heads of Numa 
PompuliiiB and Ancus Marcius were placed upon 
the coins of the March. But notwithstanding these 
claims to such high antiquity, no patricians of this 
name, with the cxceiuion of Coriulanus, are men- 
tioned In the early history of the republic [Corio- 
LANtus] ; and it was not till after the enactment 
of tile Licinian laws that any member of the gens 
obtained the consuls'hip. The names of the most 
distinguished tamiiies are Cexsorinl'S, Philippus, 
Rex, and Rutilus. 

Marciaua, the sister of Trajan, and mother of 
Matidia, who was the mother of Sabina, the wife 
of the emperor Hadrian. 

Marcianopoiis {MapKiavovTraXis\ au imporfeint 
city in the interior of Moesia Inferior, W. of 
Odessits, founded by Trajan, and named, after his 
sister Marciana. It was situated on the higli 
road from Constantinople to the Danube. It sub- 
sequently became the capital of tlie Bulgarians, 
who called it FrktMam (UpiudAdia)^ whence its 
modem name PresiM(m\ hut the Greeks still call 
it MarcmopolL 

MarciS-nus, 1. Emperor of the East a. d. 450 
"—457, was a native of Thrace or Illyrieuin, and 
served for many years as a common soldier in the 
imperial army. Of his earlj'^ history we have only 
a few particulars ; but he had attained such dis- 
tinction at tlie death of Theodosius II. in 450, that 
the widow of the latter, the celebrated Piilcheria, 
olfiTed her hand and the imperial title to Marcian, 
wlm thus became emperor of the East, Marcian 
was a man of resolution and bravery ; and when 
Attila sent to demand the tribute which the 
younger Theodosius had engaged to pay annually, 
the emperor sternly replied, I have iron for Attila, 
but no gold.'*'* Attila swore vengeance ; but he 
first invaded tiie Western Empiie, and his death, 
2 years afterwards, saved the East In 45 1 Mar- 
cian assembled the council of Chalcedon, in vrhich 
the doctrines of the Eutycliians were condemned. 
He died in 457, and was succeeded by Deo,— 2. Of 
Heraelea in Fontus, a Greek geographer, of uncer- 
tain date, but who perhaps lived in the Stk century, 
of the Christian era. He wrote a work in prose, 
entitled, A Periplus of the External Sea^ both 
eastern and western, and of the largest Islands in 
it.” The External Sea ho used in opposition to 
the Mediterranean. This work was in 2 hooks ; 
of which the former, on the E, and S, seas, has come 
dmvn to us entire ; but of the latter, which treated 
of tht W. and IN. seas, we possess.only the B last ; 
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I chapters on Airfca, and a mutilated one on the 
distance, from Rome to the principal cities in the 
world. ■ In this w'ork he cbie% follows Ptolemy. 
He. also made an epitome of the Peripks of Arte- 
miodorus- of -.Ephesus [Artemiodorus, No* 4 ], 
of w.bich we possess the introduction, and the peri- 
plas of Pon.tus,.BithyrxM, and Paplilagonia* ilar- 
cianus likewise published an edkifu: of Menippii.? 
with. -additions and corrections. [Menippus.] Tlie 
works of Marcianus are edited by Hudson, in the 
Geographi GrcLcci Mimres^ and separately bjHofi:- 
maim, Mmciani Fenphib-, Ac.. Lips. iO-il. 

. .Marcianus, Aelius, a Roman jurist, who lived, 
under C-aracalla,. and,. .Alexiinder Se-veriia. . His 
works are frequently cited in the Digest. 
Marcianus GapeHa.. [Capella.] 

Marcius, an Italian seer, whose prophetic verses 
(Cmmina M&rcmna) wexQ first discovered by M. 
;Atilius,. the . praetor, in B. c. 213. They were 
written in Datin, and 2 extracts from them are 
given by Livy, one coiitaining a prophecy of the 
defeat of tlie Romans at Cannae, and tlie 2n{L com- 
manding the institution of the Ludi Apoilinares. 
The Marcian prophecies were subsequently pre- 
served in the Capitol with the Sibylline books. 
Some writers mention onl.y one person of this name, 
hut others speak of 2 brotliers, the Marcii, 
Marcius. [Marcia Gens.] 

Marcomaimi, that is, men of the mark or 
border, a powerful Gemian people of the Suevic 
race, originally dwelt in the S.W. of Germany, 
between the Rhine and the Danube, on the banks 
of the Main; but under the guidance of their 
chieftain Maroboduus, who liad been brought up 
at the court of Augustus, they migrated into the 
land of the Boil, a Celtic race, who inhabited 
Bohemia and part of Bavaria. Here they settled 
after subduing the Boii, and founded a powerful 
kingdom, which extended S. as far as the Danube. 
[Marobobuus.] At a later time, the Marco- 
manni, in conjunction wuth the Quadi aud other 
German tribes, carried on a long and blondy war 
with the emperor M. Aurelius, which, lasted 
during the greater part of his reign, aud was onij' 
brought to a conclusion by his son Coimnodus 
purchasing peace of the barbarians as soon as he 
ascended the throne, a. d, IBO. 

Madden© or Mardyene Mapdv7}r^% 

a district of Persis, extending N. from Taocene to 
the W. frontier aud to the sea-coast It seems to 
have taken its name from some branch of the great 
people called Mardi or Amardi, who are found in 
various parts of W, and central Asia ; for example, 
in Armenia, Media, Margiana, and, under the 
same form of name as those in Persis, in Sogdiana. 
Mardi, [Amardi ; Maudene.] 

Mardbmus (Map5oVios),a distinguislsed Persian, 
was the son of Gobryas, and the son-in-law of 
Darius Hystaspiss In b. c. 492 he was sent by 
Darius, with a lai'ge armament, to punish Eretria 
and Athens for the aid they had given to the 
lonians. But his expedition was an entire failure. 
His fleet was destroyed by a storm off Mt. Athos, 
and the greater part of his land forces was destroyed 
on his passage through Macedonia, by the Brygians, 
a Thracian tribe. In consequence of his failure he 
was superseded in the command by Datis and Ar- 
taphera^, 490, On the accession of Xe.rxes, Mar- 
donius was on© of the chief mstigators of the ex- 
pedition against Greece, with the govenmiont of 
; which he hoped to be invested after its conquest | 
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and lie "vvas appointed one of the generals of the land 
anny» After the battle of Salamis (480), he be- 
came alanned for the consequences of the advice he 
had given, and persuaded Xerxes to return home 
witli the rest of the army, leaving 300,000 men 
under his command for the subjugation of Greece. 
He was defeated in the follotving year (470), near 
Plataeae, by the combined Greek forces under the 
command of Pausanias, and \vas slain in the battle. 

Hardus. [Amari>us.] 

Hardyene, Mardyenl [M.^rdene.] 

Marea, -ea, -la (MapcT), Mapeto, Mapla’ Ma~ 
pedkTjs, Mareota : Mariouihy Ru,), tovm of 
Lower Egypt, in the district of Mareotis, on the 
S. side of the lake Mareotis, at the mouth of a canal. 

Mareotis (MapeSris), 1. Also called Mape^^TTfs 
Nopids, a district of Lower Egypt, on the extreme 
N.W., on the borders of the Libyae Nomos: it 
produced good wine. •— 2. A town in the interior 
of the Libyae Nomos, between the Oasis of Am- 
mon and the Oasis Minor. 

Mareotis or Marea or (4a) lacus (if Mapewrxs, 
'MapeiOf ISlapia K(p.v7 ] : BirJcei-Maricmili^ or El~ 
Krdi\ a considerable lake in the N.W. of Lower 
Effypt, separated from the Mediterranean by the 
neck of land on which Alexandria stood, and sup- 
plied with water by the Canopic branch of the 
Nile, and by canals- It was less than 300 stadia 
(30 geog. iniles) long, and more than 150 wide. 
It was surrounded with vines, palms, and papyrus. 
It served as the port of Alexandria for vessels na- 
vigating the Nile. 

Mares (MSpes), a people of Asia, on the N. 
coast of the Eiixine, who served in the army of 
Xerxes, being equipped with helmets of wicker- 
work, leathern shields, and javelins. 

Maresa, Marescha (Mapuca, Mapxcrd, Maptfrua, 
Mapeerx ^ ' prob. Ru. S. E. of Beit Jihin)^ an 
ancient fortress of Palestine, in the S. of Judaea, of 
some importance in the history of the early kings 
of Judah and of the Maccabees. The Parthians 
had destroyed it before the time of Eusebius ; and 
it is probable that its ruins contributed to the erec- 
tion of the city of Eleutheropolis which 

was afterwards built on the site of the ancient 
Baetogabra, 2 Roman miles N.W. of Maresa. 
Marescha. [Maresa.] 

MaxgiSaia (i? yiapyiav ^ : the S. part of KJdva, 
S.W, |®rt of BoMtanif and N.E, part of Khoras- 
Han\ a province of the ancient Persian empire, and 
afterwards of the Greco-Syrian, Parthian, and 
Persian kingdoms, in Central Asia, N.of the moun- 
tains called Bariphi (GAoor), a part of the chain of 
the Indian Caucasus, which divided it from Aria ; 
and bounded on the E. by Bactriana, on the N. E. 
and N. by the river Oxiis,. which divided it from 
Sogdiana and Scythia, and on the W. by Hyrcania. 
It received its name from the river Margus {Moor- 
f/ticih), which flows through it, from S. E. to N.W., 
and is lost in tlie sands of the Besei’t of K/iiva. 
On this river, near its termination, stood the ca- 
pital of the district, Antiochia Margiana (Mem). 
With the exception of the districts round this and 
the minor rivers, which produced excellent wine, 
the country was for the most part a sandy desert. 
Its chief inhabitants were the Herbices, Pami, 
Tapuri, and branches of the great tribes of the 
Massagotae, Dahae, and Mardi. The country be- 
came known to the Greeks by the expeditions of 
Alexander and Antiochus L, the first of whom 
fotiiided, and the second rebuilt, Antiochia ; and the 
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Romans of the age of Augustus obtained further 
information about it from tlie returned captives 
who had been taken by the Parthians and had re- 
sided at Antiochia. 

Margites. [Homeeus, p. 328, a.] \ 

Margum or Margus, a fortified place in Moesia 
Superior, of Viminacium, situated on the river 
Margus (ilfomru) at its confluence with the Danube. 
Plere Diocletian gained a decisive victory over 
Carinus. The river Margus, which is one of the 
most important of the southern tributaries of the 
Danube, rises in Mt. Orbelus. 

Margus. [Margiana.] 

Maria. [Marea, Mareotis.] 

Mariaba. [Saba.] 

Mariamma (Mapiamy -idfipr]), a city 

of Coele-Syria, some miles W. of Emesa, assigned 
by Alexander the Great to the territory of Aradus. 

Mariamne. [Herodes.] 

Mariamue Turris, a tower at Jerusalem, built 
by Herod the Great. 

Marianae Fossae. [Fossa.] 

Mariaudym (Mapiavdvyol), an ancient people 
of Asia Minor, on the N. coast, E. of the river 
Sangarius, in the N- E. part of Bithynia. With 
respect to their ethnical affinities, it seems doubtful 
whether they were connected with the Thracian 
tribes (the Tbyni and Bithyni) on the W., or the 
Paphlagonians on the E. ; but the latter appears 
the more probable. 

Marianus Mous (Sierra Morena)^ a mountain in 
Hispania Baetica, properly only a western oifshoot 
of the Orospeda. The eastern part of it was called 
Saltiis Castiilonensis, and derived its name from 
the town of Castulo. 

Marica, a Latin nymph, the mother of Latinus 
by Faimus, was worshipped by the inhabitants of 
Mintnrnae in a gi’ove on the river Liris. Hence 
the country round Mintiimae is called by Horace 
(Carm.ni.i7^7)Markaelitora. 

Mariuus (Mafivos) 1. Of Tyre, a Greek 
geographer, who lived in the middle of the 2nd 
century of the Christian era, and was the imme- 
diate predecessor of Ptolemy. Marinus was un- 
doubtedly the founder of mathematical geography 
in antiquity ; and Ptolemy based his whole work 
upon that of Marinus. [Ptolemaeus.] The 
chief merit of Marinus was, that he put an end to 
the uncertainty that had hitherto prevailed re- 
specting the positions of places, by assigning to 
each its latitude and longitude. 2. Of Flavia 
Neapolis, in Palestine, a philosopher and rheto- 
rician, was the pupil and successor of Proclus, 
whose life he wrote, a work which is still extant, 
edited bj'* Boissonade, Lips. 1814. 

Marisus (Marosch)^ called Maris (Mapts) by 
Herodotus, a river of Dacia, which, according to 
I the ancient writers, falls into the Danube, but 
which in reality falls into the Theiss, and, along 
with this river, into the Danube. 

Maritima, a sea-port town of the Avatici, and a 
' Roman colony in Gallia Narbonensis. 
i Marius. 1. C., the celebrated Roman, wffio was 
7 times consul, was bom in B. c. 157, near Ar- 
plnum, of an obscure and humble family. Plis 
father’s name was C. Marius, and his mother’s 
Fulcinia ; and his parents, as well as Marius 
liimself, were clients of the noble plebeian house 
of the Herennii. So indigent, indeed, is the family 
represented to have been, that young Marius is 
said to have worked as a common peasant for 
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•wages, before lie entered the ranks of tbe Roman 
armv. (Comp* Juv. Tiii. 246*) Tlie meanness of 
}iis ’origin, has probably been somewhat exag- 
gerated' ; and at all events he distinguished him- 
self so much by his yalour at the siege of Numantia 
in Spain (134), as to attract the notice of Scipio 
Africaniis, who is said to have foretold his fotnre 
greatness. His name does not occur again for 15 
years ; but in 119 he was elected tribune of the 
plebs, when he was 38 years of age. In this office 
he came forward as a popular leader, and proposed 
a law to give greater freedom to the people at the 
elections ; and when the senate attempted to over- 
awe him, he commanded one of his officers to 
carry the consul Metellus to prison. He now 
became a marked man, and the ■ aristocracy op- 
posed him with .all . their might. . He lost his 
election to the aedileship, and with difficulty 
obtained the praetorship ; but he acquired influ- 
ence and importance by his marriage with Julia, 
the sister of C. Julius Caesar, who %vas the father 
of the future ruler of Horae. In 109 Marius 
crossed over into Africa as legate of the consul 
Q. ileteihis. Here, in the war against Jiigurtha, 
tlio military genius of Marius had ample oppor- 
tunity of displaying itself, and he was soon re- 
garded as the most distinguished officer^ in the 
army. He also ingratiated himself with the 
soldiers, who praised him in the highest terms in 
their letters to their friends at Rome. His popu- 
larity became so great that he resolved to return 
to Rome, and become at once a candidate for the 
consulship ; but it was with great difficulty that 
he obtained from Metellus permission to leave 
Africa, On his arrival at Rome he was elected 
consul with an enthusiasm which bore down all 
opposition before it ; and, he received from the 
people the province of Numidia, and the conduct 
of the war against Jugurtha (107), On his return 
to Isumidia he carried on the war with great 
vigour ; and in the foilow'ing year (106) .Ttigurtha 
was surrendered to him by the treachery of 
Rocchus, king of Mauretania. [JrGUKTHA.] Ma- 
rius sent his quaestor Sulla to receive the Nu- 
midian king from Bocchus. This circumstance 
sowed the seeds of the personal hatred 'which 
afterwards existed between Marins and Sulla, 
since the enemit's of Marius claimed for Sulla the 
merit of bringing the war to a close by obtaining 
possession of the person of Jugurtha. Meantime 
Italy was threatened by a vast horde of barbarians, 
who had migrated from the N- of Germany. The 
2 leadirjg nations of which they consisted were 
called Cimbri and Teutoni, the fom'ier of whom 
are supposed to have been Celts, and the latter 
Gauls. To these two great races werg added the 
Ambrones, and some of the Swiss tribes, such as 
the Tigurini. The whole host is said to have con- 
tained 300,000 fighting men, besides a much 
larger number of women and children. They had 
defeated one Roman army after another, and it 
appeared that nothing could check their progress. 
The utmost ahirm prevailed throughout Italy; all 
party quarrels were hushed. Every one felt that 
Marius was the only man capable of saving the 
state, and he was accordingly elected consul a 
2ad time during his absence in Africa. Marius 
entered Rome in triumph on the 1st of January, 
104, the first day of his 2nd consulship. Mean- 
while, the threatened danger was for a while 
averted. Instead of crossing the Alps, the Cimbri 
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■ijuirehed into Spain, which they ravaged for the 
-next .■2 or. 3 years. But as the return of the har- 
'■ bauians was constantly expected, Marius was elected 
.-consul a 3rd time in 103, and a 4th time in 102. 
In the latter of these years the Cimbri returned 
into Gaul. The barbarians now divided their 
forces. The Cimbri marched round the northern 
foot of the Alps, in order to enter Italy by the 
N. E,, crossing the Tyrolese Alps by the defiles of 
Tridentam (Trent). .The Teutoni and Ambrones, 
on the other hand, m.arched against Marius, w^ho 
had taken np a position In a fortified camp on the 
Rhone. ■ The decisive battle was fought near 
Aquae Sextiae (Jia:). The carnage was dreadful. 
The whole nation "was annihilated, for those who 
did not fall in the battle put an end to their own 
lives. The Cimbri, meantime, had forced their -way 
into Italy. Marius was elected consul a 5th time 
(101), and joined the proconsul Catuliis in the 
N. of Italy. The 2 generals gained a great victory 
over the enemy on a plain called the Campi Eaudii, 
near Vercellae {Vercelli). The Cimbri met with 
the same fate as the Teutoni ; the whole nation 
was destroyed. Marius was received at Home 
with unprecedented honours. He was hailed as 
the saviour of the state ; his name was coupled 
with the gods in the libations and at banquets, 
and he received the title of 3rd founder of Rome. 
Hitherto the career of Marins had been a glorious 
one ; but the remainder of his life is full of horrors, 
and brings out the worst features of his character. 
In order to secure the consulship a 6th time, he 
entered into close connection with two of the worst 
demagogues that ever appeared at Rome, Satur- 
ninus and Glaucia. He gained his object, and was 
consul a 6th time in 100. In this jetix he drove 
into exile his old enemy Metellus ; and shortly 
afterwards, when Satuminus and Glancia took up 
arms against the state, Marius crushed the insur- 
rection by command of the senate. [Saturni^ius.] 
His conduct in this affair was greatly blamed by 
the people, who looked upon him as a traitor to 
his former friends. For the next few years Marius 
took little part in public affairs. He possessed 
none of the qualifications which were necessarj’- to 
maintain influence in the state during a time of 
peace, being an unlettered soldier, rude in manners, 
and aiTogant in conduct. The Social war again 
called him into active service (90). He served as 
legate of the consul P. Rutilius Lupus ; and after 
the latter had fallen in battle, he defeated the Marsi 
in 2 successive engagements. Marius was now 
67, and his body had grown stout and unwieldy ; 
but he was still as greedy of honour and dis- 
tinction as he had ever been. He had set his 
heart upon obtaining the command of the war 
against Mithridates, -w^hich the senate had be- 
: stowed upon the consul Sulla at the end of the 
Social war (88). In order to gain his object, 
Marius allied himself to the tribune, F. Sulpiciug 
Rufus, who brought forward a law for distributing 
the Italkm allies, who had just obtained the Ro- 
man franchise, among all the Roman tribes. As 
those new citizens greatly exceeded the old citizens 
in number, they would of course he able to carry 
whatever they pleased in the comitia. The la-w 
was carried notwithstanding the violent opposition 
of the consuls ; and the tribes, in which the new 
citizens now had the majority, appointed Marius 
to the command of the war against Mithridates, 
Sulk fled to his army, -which -was stationed at 
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riea in Tlirnce. He was the hero of sweet wine, and 
is mentioned among the companions of Bionysns. 

Karonea {Mapt&i^eLa : Mapap^irris : MarognaX 
a town on the S. coast of Thrace, situated on the 
X* hank of the lake Ismaris and on the river 
Sthe-nas, more anciently called Ortagurea. It be- 
longed originally to the Cicones, but afterwards 
received colonists from Chios. It was celebrated for 
its excellent wine, which even Homer ineiitions. 

Marpessa (Mapwi^crcra), daughter of Evenns and 
Alcippe. For details see. Idas. 

Marpessa (Mapirricro-aX a momitain in Paros, 
from which the celebrated Parian marhle was 
obtained. Hence Virgil (Aen» vi. 471) speaks of 
AiarpEsia eatdes. 

Marruclni, a brave and warlike people in Italy 
of the Sabellian race, occuptdng a narrow slip of 
country along the right bank of the river Aternns, 
and bounded on the N. by tiie Yestini, on the W. 
by the Ptdigni and Marsi, on the S. by the Fren- 
tani., and on. the E. by* the Adriatic sea. Their 
diief town vras TeaTE, and at the mouth of the 
Aternns, they po.-ssessed, in common with the Ve- 
stini, . the seaport Ateenum. Along with the 
.Alarsi, Peli.gni, and the other Sabellian tribes they 
fought against Rome; and together with them they 
submitted to the Romans in b. c. 304, and con- 
cluded a Tvence with the republic. 

Marruvium or Maruvinm. 1. (S. Bencdeiio\ 
the chief town of the IHursi (who are therefore 
called tjms Maruvia^ Virg. Aen. via 750), situated 
on the E. bank of the lake Fncinus, and on the 
road between Corfinium and Alba Fucentla. — 2. 
(d/on’o), an ancient town of the Aborigines in the 
country of the Sabines, not to be confounded with 
the Marsic Marruvium. 

Mars, an ancient Roman god, who was at an 
early period identified by the Romans with the 
Greek xlres, or the god delighting in bloody war. 
[Akes.] The name of the god in the Sahine and 
Oscan was Mamers; and Mars itself is a contraction 
of Maters or Mayors. Next to Jupiter, Mars 
enjoyed the highest lionours at Rome. He is 
frequently designated as father ATars^ whence the 
forms MarspUer and Maspiicr^ analogous to J upiter. 
Jupiter, IMars, and Quirinus were the 3 tutelary 
diviiiiiies of Home, to each of whom king Niima 
appointed a llamen. lie was worshipped at Rome 
as tlie god of -war, and war itself was frequently 
designated hy the name of IMars. His priests, the 
Salii, danced in full armour, and the place dedicated 
to warlike exercises was called after his name 
{Campus AfaHius), But being the father of the 
Romans, Mars was also the protector of the most 
honourable pursuit, i, e. agriculture; and under the 
name of Silvanus, he was w'orshipped as the guar- 
dian of cattle. Mars was also identified with Qui- 
rirms, wdio was the deity watching over the Roman 
citizens in their civil capacity as Quirites. Thus 
Mars appears under 3 aspects. As the warlike 
god, he was called Gradivus ; as the rustic god, he 
was called Silvmus ; while, in his relation to the 
state, he bore the name of Quirinus, His wife was 
called Xeria or Neriene^ the feminine of iVero, 
•which in the Sabine language signified ‘‘ strong.’’ 
The wolf and the woodpecker (pious) -were sacred 
to Mars. Numerous temples were dedicated to 
him at Home, the most important of which was 
that outside the Porta Capena, on the Appian road, 
and that of Mar-^ Ultor, which was built by 
Augitstus in the forum. 
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Maxsi. 1. A brave and warlike people of the 
Sabellian race, dwelt in the centre of I taly, in the 
high land surrounded by the mountains of the 
Apennines, in wiiich the lake Fuciniis is situated. 
Along with their neighbours the Peligiii, Marru- 
cini, Ac., they concluded a peace with Korue, b. a 
304. Their bravery was proverbial; and they Vi'ere 
the prime movers of the celebrated war waged 
against Rome by the Sadi or Italian allies in order 
to obtain the Roman franchise, and wiudi is known 
by the name of the Marsic or Social war. Their 
chief town was MAEEUVjuai. — The Marsi appear 
to have been acquainted with the incuicinaf ])ro- 
perties of several of the plants growing upon their 
mountains, and to have employed them as remedies 
against the bites of serpents, and In other cases- 
Ilence they were regarded as magicians, and were 
said to be descended from a son of Circe, Others 
again derived tlieir origin from the Phrygian Mar- 
syas, simply on account of the resemblance of the 
name. ->—2." A people in Germany, appear to have 
dwelt originally on both banks of the Ems, and to 
have been only a tribe of the Cherusci, although 
Tacitus makes them one of the most ancient peoples 
in Germany. They joined the Cherusci in the war 
against the Romans, which tenuinated in tlr.; defeat 
of Varus, but they were subsequently driven into 
the interior of the country by Germanicus. 

Marsigni, a people in the S. E. of Germany, of 
Suevic extraction. 

Marstis, BomitiTis, a Roman poet of the Au- 
gustan age. He wrote poems of various kinds, but 
his epigrams were the most celebrated of his pro- 
ductions. Hence he is frequently mentioned hy 
Martial, w'ho speaks of him in terms of the highest 
admiration. He wrote a beautiful epitaph on 
Tibullus, which has come down to us. 

Marsyas (Mapa-vas), 1 A mythological per- 
sonage, connected with the earliest period of Greek 
music. He is variously called the son of Hyagiiis, 
or of Oeagrus, or of Olympus. Some make him a 
satyr, others a peasant. All agree in placing him 
in Phrygia. The following is the outline of his 
story : — Athena having, while playing the flute, 
seen the reflection of herself in water, and observed 
the distortion of her features, threw away the 
instrument in disgust. It was picked up by Mar- 
syas, w’ho no sooner began to blow tbrougli it, than 
the fliite, having once been inspired by the breath 
of a goddess, emitted of its own accord the most 
beautiful strains. Elated b}' his success, Marsyas 
was rash enough to challenge Apollo to a musical 
contest, the conditions of which were that tlm 
victor should do what he pleased with the van- 
quished. The Muses, or, according to others, the 
Nysaeans, -were the umpires. Apollo played upon 
the cithara, and Marsyas upon the flute ; and it 
was not till the former added his voice to the 
music of his lyre that the contest was decided in 
his favour. As a just punishment for the pre- 
sumption of Marsyas, Apollo bound him to a tree, 
and flayed him alive. His blood was the source 
of the river Marsyas, and Apollo hung up his skin 
in the cave out of which that river flovAS. Ills 
flutes (for, according to some, the instrument on 
which he played was the double flute) were carried 
by the river Marsyas into the Maeander, and again 
emerging in the Asopus, were thrown on land by 
it in the Sicyonian territory, and were dedicated 
to Apollo in his temple at Sicyon, The fable evi- 
dently refers to the struggle between the citliaroedic 
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history of Macedonia, m bv, ----- _ 

times to the wars of Alexander. H ^ 
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Sley ®llod Aulocrene, about 10 tniles Jrom 
Anamea Cibotus (wWcb city was on or near the 
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co^e it first came out to light at Apamea. Co- 
lonel Leake reconciles these statements by the na 
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?f Claudius, A. n. 43. He came t» Rome n the 
13 th year of Nero, 66; and after “aiding in the 
metropolis 35 years, he retted to the pto of his 
birth, in the 3rd year of Trajan, 100. He lived 
there for upwards of 3 years at IcMt, on the pr^ 
perty of his wife, a My named Marcdla, whom 
he seems to haye married after his return to Bilhihs. 
His death cannot have taken place before 104. 
His fame to extended and Hsbooks were eagerly 
sought for, not only in the city, but also in Graul, 
Geman^r, and Britain ; he secured the patronage of 
the emperors Titus and Domitian, obtained by his 
induence the freedom of the state for several of his 
friends, andreceived for himself, although apparently 
without family, the privileges accorded to those who 
were the fathers of three children 
rom»), together with the rank of tribraus and the 
ri-riits of the eq.uestrian order. His circumstances 
appfear to have been easy during his residence at 
Home, for he had a mansion in the mty whose 


situation ne aesuriuw, ^ _ 

Nomentnm, to which he frequently alludes^witli 

pri je —The extant works of Martial consist of a 
Lllection of short poems, all included under the 
general appellation Epigrammata, upuurds of 1500 
^number; divided into 14 books Those which 
form the 2 last books, usually distmguished re- 
SMCtively as Xenia and Apofiorefa amounting to 
m, coList of distichs, descriptive oi a vast 
variety of small objects, chiefly articles ot food or 
clothing, such as were usually sent as presents 
Song friends during the Saturnalia, and on other 
fS occasions. In addition to the ahove nearly 

all the printed copies include 33 epigrams, forming 

fhook Lart from the rest, which has been com- 
monly known as Liber de ^^jcciacufe, because the 
SifeS relate to the shows exhibited by Ti us 
and Domitian, but there is no ancient authority 
for the title. The different hooks were collected 
published by the ^hor sometimes sin£y and 
sometimes several at one time. The * 

Spedaculis and the first 9 hooks of the regular 
series involve a great number of historiral aUusions, 
exLding from the games of Titus (80) down to 
thfreturn of Domitian from the Sarmatian expe- 
Stion in January, 94. AU these hooks were 
composed at Rome, except the Brd, wkch wm 
writL during a tour in Galha Togata. The 10th 
hook was published twice: the 
given hastily to the world ; the second, that_ which 
we now read (x. 2), celebrates the arrival of 
Trajan at Rome, after his accession to ‘lie throne 
cool The 11th hook seems to have been published 
at Rome, early in 100, and at the close of the year 
he returned to Bilhilis. After keeping sMco Tor 
3 Tears (xii. prooem.), the 12th hook was despatched 

frL BiWlis to Rome (xii. 3, 18), and m^t there^ 

fore he assigned to 104. Books xm. _ md xn., 
Xema and ApopUreta, were written chiefly under 
Domitian, although the composition may have 
spread over the holidays of many years. 
known that the word Epigram, which originaUj 
denoted simply an inscription, was, m process of 
time, applied to any brief metriral effusion^, what- 
ever th^^suhject might he, “Whatever fora 
under which it was presented. Martial, however, 
first placed the epigram upon the ^row basis 
which it now occupies, and trom his time the term 
has been in a great measure restricted to denote a 
short poem, in which all the thoughts and ex- 
pressions converge to one sharp point, which forms 
the termination of the piece. Martials epigrams 
are distinguished by singular fertility of imagination^ 
prodi^^ious flow of wit, and delicate felicity of 
language ; and from no source do we derive more 
copious information on the national customs and 
social habits of the Romans during the first cen- 
tury of the empire. But, however much we may 
admire the genius of the author, we ieel no respect 
for the character of the man. The serviluy of 
adulation with which he loads Domitmii, proves 
that he was a courtier of the lowest cto ; and 
his works are defiled by the most cold-blooded 
filth, too clearly denoting habitual impurity oi 
thought, combined with habitual impurity of ex- 
pression. The best edition is by Sehneidewmn, 
Grem. 184'2. — 2. Gargiiius, a Roman histo- 
rian, and a contemporary of Alexander Severas, 

who iscitedhy Vopiscus. There is extant a short 

fragment on veterinary surgery, bearing the name 
of Gargilius Martialis j and Angelo Mai disco\ ere 
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m a palimpsest in the royal library at Naples, part 
of a work iJe Hortis^ also ascribed to Gargiiius 
Martialis. But whether Gargiiius Martialis the 
historian, Gargiiius Martialis the horticulturist, 
and Gargiiius Martialis the yeterlnarian, are all, or 
any two of them, the same, or all different per- 
sonages, cannot be determined. 

MairtiaiaiiTis, , was elevated to the dignity of 
Caesar, by Liciniiis, when. , he was making prepa- 
rations for the' last struggle against Constantine. 
After the defeat of Licinius, Martiniarms was put 
to .death by Constantine, a. d. 323. 

' Martaus Campus. [Campus Martius.] 

Martyxopoiis {MaprvpSvoKts : Meia FareMn), 
» city of .Sophene, in Armenia Major, on the river 
Nyniphiis, a tributary of the Tigris ; under Justi- 
nian, a, strong fortress, and the residence of the 
first I)iix Armeniae. , 

: Maruiias, C. ■ Epidias, tribune of the. plebs, 
B.C, 44, .removed^' in conjunction with his colleague 
L. Caesetiiis Flavus, the diadem v/Iiich had been 
placed upon the statue of C- Julius Caesar, and 
attempted to bring to trial the persons who had 
saluted the dictator as king. Caesar, in conse- 
quence, deprived him of the tribunate, and expelled 
him from the seriate. 

Mardviuin. [Marruvium.] 

Mascas (Mdcr/cav, MacTKas: Wady-el-Seha)^ an 
E. tributary of the Euphrates, in Mesopotamia, 
mentioned only by Xenophon {Anah, i. 5), who 
describes it as surrounding the city of Corsote, 
and as being 35 parasangs from the Chaboras. It 
appears to be the same river as the Saocoras of 
Ftohmry. ' 

MdLSQS {Mdcrrjs : Ma(Ti}rtos% a town on the S. 
coast of Argoiis, the harljour of Hermione. 

Masinissa (Maa-ffavdtrcrrjs)^ king of the IS'u- 
midians, was the son of Gala, king of the Alassy- 
lians, the easternmost of the 2 great tribes into 
which the Numidians were at that time divided; 
but he was brought up at Carthage, where he ap- 
pears to have received an education superior to that 
usual among his countrymen. In b. c. 213 the 
Carthaginians persuaded Gala to declare war 
against Syphax, king of the neighbouring tribe of 
the Massaesylians, who had lately entered into an 
alliance with Home. Masinissa was appointed by 
his father to command the invading force, with 
which he attacked and totally defeated Syphax. 
In the next year (212) Masinissa crossed over into 
Spain, and supported the Carthaginian generals 
there with a large body of Numidhin horse. He 
fought on the side of the Carthaginians for some 
years; but after their great defeat by Scipio in 206, 
he sfecretly promised the latter to support the 
Romans as soon as they should send an army into 
Africa. In his desertion of the Carthaginians he 
is said to have been also actuated by resentment 
against Hasdriibal, who had previously betrothed 
to him bis beautiful daughter Sophonisba, but vio- 
lated his engagement, in order to bestow her hand 
upon Syphax. — During the absence of Masinissa 
in Spain, his father Gala had died, and the throne 
had been seized by an usurper; but Masinissa on 
his return soon expelled the usurper and obtained 
possession of the kingdom. He was now attacked 
by Syphax and the Carthaginians, who were 
anxious to crush him before he could receive as- 
sistance from Rome. He was repeatedly defeated 
by Syphax and his generals, and with difffculty 
escaped falling into the hands of his enemies. But 
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the arrival of Scipio in Africa(‘204) soon changed 
the; posttire of aifairs.. lie instantly joined the 
Roman general, and rendered the most important 
services to him. during, the remainder of the war. 
He took a prominent part in the defeat of the 
combined forces of Syphax and Hasdriibal, and in 
conjunction with Laelius he reduced Cirta, the 
capital of Syphax. Among the captives that fell 
into their hands on this occasion was Soplionisba, 
the wife of S.yphax, and the same who had been 
formerly promised in marriage to Masinissa himself. 
The story of his hasty marriage with her, and its 
tragical tennination, is related elsewhere. [So- 
phonisba.] In the decisive battle of Zama (• 202 ), 
Masinissa commanded the cavalry of the right 
wing, and contributed in no small degree to the 
successful result of the day. On the conclusion of 
the final peace between Rome and Carthage, he 
was rewarded with the greater part of the terri- 
tories which had belonged to Syphax, in addition 
to his hereditary dominions. For the next 50 years 
Masinissa reigned in peace, though constantly 
making aggressions upon the Carthaginian territory. 
At length in 150 he declared open war against 
Carthage, and these hostilities led to the outbreak 
of the 3rd Punic war. Masinissa died in the 2nd 
year of the war, 148. From this time till the 
commencement of the 3rd Punic war there elapsed 
an interval of more than 50 years, during the 
whole of which period Masinissa continued to 
reign with undisputed authority over the countries 
thus subjected to his rule. On his deathbed he 
had sent for Scipio Africaims the younger, at that 
time serving in Africa as a military tribune, but 
he expired before his arrival, leaving it to the 
young officer to settle the affairs of his kingdom. 
He died at the advanced age of 00, having retained 
in an extraordinary degree his hodily strength and 
activity to the last, so that in the war against the 
Carthaginians, only 2 years before, he not only 
commanded, his army in person, but was able to go 
through all his military exercises with the agility 
and vigour of a young man. His character has 
been extolled by the Roman writers far beyond 
his true merits. He possessed indeed unconquerable 
energy and fortitude ; but he was faithless to the 
Carthaginians as soon as fortune began to turn 
against them ; and though he afterwards continued 
steady to the cause of the Romans, it was Because 
he found it uniformly his interest to do so. He 
was the father of a very numerous family ; but it 
appears that 3 only of his legitimate sons survived 
him, Micipsa, IMastanabal, and Giilussa. Between 
these 3 the kingdom was portioned out by Scipio, 
according to the dying directions of the old king. 

Masius Mohs {rh Mdo-iov Jpor : KarajA Dagh\ 
a mountain chain in the N. of Mesopotamia, be- 
tween the upper course of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, running from the main chain of the 
Taurus S.E. along the border of Mygdonia. 

Maso, C.PapMus, consul b. c. ’iSI, carried on 
war against the Corsicans, whom he subdued ; and 
from the booty obtained in this war, he dedicated a 
temple to Fons. Maso was the maternal grandfather 
of Scipio Africanus the younger, his daughter Pa- 
piria maiTying Aemilius Pauhis. 

Massa, Baebius, or Bebius, was accused by 
Pliny the younger andHerennius Senecio, of plun- 
dering the province of Baetica, of whi h he had 
been governor, a. d. S3. He was cond -mned, but 
escaped punishment by the iavour of Domitiaii 

s s B 
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and from this time lie became one of the informers 

and favourites of the tyrant. 

Massaesylior *ii. [Ma-dbetatjia : Numidia.] 

Hassaga (t 3; M4(r<ra7a), the capital city of the 
Indian people Assaceni. 

Kassagetae (Ma«r<ra 7 eTa£), a wild and warlike 
people of Central Asia, in Scythia iiitra Imaum, 
N. of the Jaxartes (the Araxes of Herodotus) 
and the Sea of Aral., and on the peninsula between 
this lake and the Caspian. Their country corre- 
sponds to that of the Kiiy/Mz Tartars in the N. of 
Independent Tartarp. Some of the ancient geo- 
graphers give them a greater extent towards the 
S.E., and Herodotus appears to include under the 
name all the nomad tribes of Asia E. of the 
Caspian. They appear to have been of the Turko- 
man race ; their manners and customs resembled 
those of the Scythians in general; but they had 
some peculiarities, such as the killing and eating 
of their aged people. Their chief appearance in 
ancient history is in connection with the expedi- 
tion undertaker) against tiiera by Cyrus the Great, 
in %yhich Cyrus was defeated and slain. [Cvrus.] 

Massani {Macrcravoi), a people of India intra 
Gangem, on the lower course of the Indus, near 
the Island of Pattalene. 

Massicus Mohs, a mountain in the N.W. of 
Campania near the frontiers of Latium, celebrated 
for its excellent wine, the produce of the vineyards 
on the southern slope of the mountain. The cele- 
brated Faleniian wine came from the eastern side 
of this mountain. 

Hassicytus or Massicytes (Macr«£i/r7?r), one 
of the principal mountain chains of Lycia. 

Massilia {Macro-ahia: MacrcraAidrTjs, Massili- 
ensis ; Marseilles), a Greek city in Gallia Narbo- 
nensis, on the coast of the Mediterranean, in the 
country of the Salyes. It was situated on a pro- 
montory, which was connected with the mainland 
by a narrow isthmus, and was washed on 3 sides 
by the sea. Its excellent harbour, called Laeydon, 
was formed by a small inlet of the sea, about half 
a mile long, and a quarter of a mile broad. This 
harbour had only a narrow opening, and before it 
lay an island, where ships had good anchorage. 
Massilia was founded h.y the Phocaeans of Asia 
Minor about B. c. 600, and soon became a very; 
fiourishing city. It extended its dominion over 
the barbarous tribes in its neighbourhood, and 
planted several colonies on the coast of Gaul and 
Spain, such as Antipolis, Nicaba and Empo- 
BI17M. Its naval power and commercial greatness 
soon excited the jealousy of the Carthaginians, 
W'ho made war upon the city, but the Massilians 
not only maintained their independence, but de- 
feated the Carthaginians in a sea-fight At an 
early period they cultivated the friendship of the 
Romans, to whom they alivays continued hiithful 
allies. Accordingly when the S. E. corner of Gaul 
was made a Roman province, the Romans allowed 
Massilia to retain its independence and Its own 
constitution. This constitution was aristocratic. 
The city was governed by a senate of 600 persons 
called Timuchi. From these were selected 15 
presidents, who formed a sort of committee for 
carrying on the ordinary business of the govern- 
ment, and 3 of these were intrusted with the 
executive power. The inhabitants retained the 
religious rites of their mother country, and they 
cultivated with especial reverence the worship of 
the Ephesian Artemis or Diana. Massilia was for 
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■many ; centuries one of the most important com- 
mercial cities in the ancient worid. In the civil 
war between Caesar and Porapey (b. c. 49), it 
espoused tbe cause of the latter, but after a pro- 
tracted siege, in which it lost its fleet, it was obliged 
to submit to Caesar. From the effects of this blow 
it never fully recovered. Its inhabitants had long 
paid attention to literature and philosophy ; and 
under the early emperors it became one of the chief 
seats of learning, to which the sons of many illus- 
trious Romans resorted to complete their studies. 
— The modem Marseilles occupies the site of the 
ancient tmvn, but contains no remains of ancient 
buildings. 

Massiva. 1. A Numidian, grandson of Gala, 
king of the Massylians, and nephew of Masinissa, 
whom he accompanied into Spain. *—> 2. Son of 
Guliissa, and grandson of Masinissa, was assassi- 
nated at Rome by order of Jugurtha, because he 
had put in his claim to the kingdom of Numidia. 
Massstrius Sabimis. [Sabin us.] 

Hassyli or -ii. [Mauretania : Numidia.] 
Mastanabal or Hanastabal, the youngest of 
the 3 legitimate sons of Masinissa, between whom 
the kingdom of Numidia was divided b^” Scipio 
after the death of the aged king (b. c, 148). He 
died before his brother Micipsa, and left 2 sons, 
Jugurtha and Gauda. 

Mastaura (ra M&crravpa: Mastaura-Kalesi, 
Ru.), a city of Lydia on the borders of Caria, near 
Nysa. 

Mastramela, a town on the S. coast of Gallia 
Narbonensis, E. of the Rhone, and a lake of the 
same name, called by Mela Amticomm siaffn7m. 

Mastusia. 1. The S. W. point of the Thracian 
Chersonesus, opposite Sigeum.— 2. A rnoimtriin of 
Lydia, on the S. slope of which Smyrna lay. 

*3fateniiis, Curiatius, a Roman rhetorician and 
tragic poet, one of the speakers in the Dialoems de 
Oratorihis ascribed to Tacitus, 

Matemiis Finnicus. [Firmicus.] 

Matbo. 1. One of the leaders of the Gartha- 
ginian mercenaries in their wmr against Carthage, 
after the conclusion of the 1st Punic war, b. c. 241. 
He was eventually taken prisoner, and put to 
deuth. 2. A pompous blustering advocate, ridi- 
culed by Juvenal and Martial. 

Matbo, Pomponius. 1, M’., consul b. c. 233, 
carried bn war against the Sardinians, whom he 
defeated. In 217 he was magister equitum ; in 
216 praetor; and in 215 propraetor in Cisalpine 
GauL — 2. M., brother of the preceding, consul 
231, also carried on ivar against the Sardinians. 
He was likewise praetor in 217. He died in 204. 
— 8. M., probably son of No. 2., aedile 206, and 
praetor 204, with Sicily as his province. 

Matiaaa {Manavii, Manavoi, 

Herod.), the S.W.-most district of Media Atropa- 
tene, along the mountains separating Media from 
Assyria, which were also called Matiani. The 
great salt lake of Spaura (Marmvi} XifAUT} : Lake 
of Urmi) %vas in this district. Herodotus also 
mentions a people on the Haiys in Asia Minor by 
the name of Matieiii. 

Matimis, a mountain in Apulia, nmning out 
into the sea, was one of the offshoots of Mt. Gar- 
ganus, and is frequentlj^ mentioned by Horace in 
consequence of his being a native of Apulia. 

Hatisco (Afopow), a town of the Aedui in 
Gallia Liigdunensis on the Arar, and on the road 
from Lugdunum to Augustodunnm. 
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, Matius Calveiia,, C., ■ a . Homan ' .eqnes, . and ;a.. 

' friend of Caes,ar and Cicero. After Caesar’s death 
he espoused the side of Octayianns^ with whom he 
hecame very intimate. 

Matron (Mdrpmv)^ of Pitana, a celebrated 
writer of parodies upon Homer, probably*' lived a 
little before the time of Philip of Macedon. 

Matroaa a river in Gaul, which formed 

the boundary between Gallia Lngdunensis and 
Belgica, and which falls into the Sequana, a little 
S. of Paris. ■ 

Mattiaci, a people in Germany, who dwelt on the 
E. bank of the Ehine, between the Main and the 
Lahn, and were a branch of the Chatti. The)' 
were subdued by the Romans, who, in the reign 
of Claudius, iiad fortresses and silver-mines in their 
country. After the death of Nero they revolted 
against the Romans and took part with the Chatti 
and other German tribes in the siege of Mogunti- 
acum. From this time they disappear from hist or)' ; 
and their country was subsequently inhabited by 
the Alemanni. Their chief towns were Aquae 
Mattiacae( JVieshadm)^ and Mattiacum (Marhurg)^ 
which must not be confounded with Mattium, the 
capital of the Chatti. 

Mattinm (Mufiejz), the chief town of the Chatti, 
situated on the Adrana {Eder)^ was destroyed by 
Germanicus. 

Matuta, commonly called Mater Matiita, is 
usually considered as the goddess of the dawn of 
morning, and her name is considered to be con- 
nected with matunis or matutimis. It seems, how- 
ever, to be well attested that Matiita was only a 
surname of Juno ; and it is probable that the 
name is connected with mater, so that Mater 
Matiita is an analogous expression with Hostus 
Plostilius, Faunus Fatuus, Ains Locutius, and 
others. Her festival, the Matralk, was celebrated 
on the 1 1th of June {Did. of Ant. art. Matralia). 
The Romans identified Matiita with the Greek 
Leucothea. A temple was dedicated to Matuta 
at Rome by king Servius, and was restored by the 
dictator Cainillus, after the taking of Veii. There 
■was also a temple of Matuta at Satricum, 

Mauretaiiia or Mauritania (?? Mauponcrta: 
MaypodcTiOi, Maapox, Mauri), the W.-most of the 
principal divisions of N. Africa, lay between the 
Atlantic on tlie W., the Mediterranean on the N., 
Kumidia. on the E., and Gaetulia on the S. ; hut 
the districts embraced under the names of Maure- 
tania and Numidia respectively were of very dif- 
ferent extent at different periods. The earliest 
known inhabitants of all N. Africa W. of the 
Syrtes were the Gaetulians, who were displaced 
and driven inland by peoples of Asiatic origin, 
who are found, in the earliest historical accounts, 
settled along the N. coast under various names ; 
their chief tribes being the Mauri or Maurusii, ; 
IV. of the river Malva or Malucha {Muhtia or 
Molialou ) ; thence the Massaesylii to (or nearly 
to) the river Ampsaga ( Wady-el-Kchir^ and the 
Massylii between the Arapsagii and the Tusca 
{'Wady-Zidu')., the W. boundary of the Carthagi- 
nian territory. Of these people, the Mauri, who 
possessed a greater breadth of fertile country be- 
tween the Atlas and the coasts, seem to have ap- 
plied themselves more to the settled pursuits of 
agriculture than their kindred neighbours on the 
E., whose unsettled warlike habits vvere moreover 
confirmed by their greater exposure to the in- 
trusions bf the Phoenician settlers. Hence arose 
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a difference, which the Greeks marked by apply- 
ing the general name of NojudSer to the tribes 
between the iMalva and the Tusca ; whence came 
the Roman names of Numidia for the district, and 
Numidae for its people. [Numiwa.] Tims 
Mauretania was at first only the countiy W. of 
the Malva, and corresponded to the later district 
of Mauretania Tingitana, and to the modern em- 
pire of Aftzrocco, except that the latter extends 
further S. ; the ancient boundary on the S. was 
the Atlas. The Romans first became acquainted 
with the country during the war with Jugurtha, 
B. c. 106 ; of their relations with it, till it became 
a Roman province, about 55, an account is given 
under Bocchus. During this period the kingdom 
of Mauretania had been increased by the addition 
of the W. part of Numidia, as far as Saldae, 
which Julius Caesar bestowed on Bog-ud, as a re- 
ward for his services in tlie African war. A new 
aiTangement ivas made about 25, when Augustus 
gave Mauretania to Juba II., in exchange for his 
paternal kingdom of Numidia, Upon the murder 
of Juba’s son, Ptolemrieiis, by Caligula (a. D. 40), 
Mauretania became finally a Roman province, and 
■was formally constituted as such by Claudius, 
who added to it nearly half of what was still left 
of Numidia, namely, as far as the Ampsaga, and 
divided it into ‘2 parts, of which the W. was called 
Tingitana, from its capital Tingis ( 'i^re.v^kr),and the 
E. Caesariensis from its capital Julia Caesarea (Zer- 
sMZ), the boundary between them being the river 
Malva, the old limit of the kingdom of Bocchus I. 
The latter corresponded to the W. and central part 
of the modern regency (and now French colony) 

■ of Algiers. These Mauretaniae diiae” were 
governed by an equestrian procurator. In the 
later division of the empire under Diocletian and 
Constantme, the E. part ox M. Caesariensis, from 
Saldae to the Ampsaga, was erected into a new 
province, and called M. Sitifeiisis from the inland 
towm of Sitifi {Setif ) ; at the same time the W. 
province, M. Tingitana, seems to have been placed 
'under the same government as Spain, so that we 
still find inention of the “ Mauretaniae duae,” 
meaning now, however, Caesariensis and Sitifensis. 
Fx’om A. D. 429 to 554 Mauretania was in the 
hands of the Vandals, and in 650 and tlie follow- 
ing years it was conquered by the Arabs. Its 
ancient inhabitants still exist as powerful tribes in 
Marocco and Alyier., under the names of Berbers., 
Sdtillus, Kalyles^ and Tuarih. Its chief physical 
features are described under Afkica and Atlas. 
Under the later Roman emperors it was remark- 
able for the great number of its episcopal sees. 

Mauri. tMAURETANIA.] 

Mauricianus, Juuius, a Roman jurist, lived 
under Antonina Pius (a. i). 1B8 — 161). His works 
are cited a few times in the Digest. 

Mauricus, Junius, an intimate friend of Pliny, 
was banished by Domitian, but recalled from exile 
by Nerva. 

Mauritania. [Mauretania,] 

Maurus, Terentianus. [Teeentianus.] 
Maurusii. [Mauretania.] 

Mausolus (Mau(TajA.os or MetwerwAos), king of 
Caria, was the eldest son of Hecatomnus, whom he 
succeeded in the sovereignty, b. c, 377. In 362 
he took part in the general revolt of the satraps 
against Artaxerxes Mnemon, and availed himself of 
that opportunity to extend his dominions. In 358 
j he Joined with the Rhodians and others in the 
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war waged by them against the AtheniajiSjknowii 
“by the name of the Social war. He died in 
4553, leaving no children, and was sncceeded by 
bis wife and sister Artemisia. The extravagant 
grief of the latter for his death, and the honours 
she paid to his memory — especially by the erec- 
tion of the costly monument, which was called 
from him the Mausoleum— are related elsewhere. 
[AeTEx¥ISIA..] . ■ 

Mavors. [Mars.] 

Maxentius, Roman emperor a. d. 303 — 312, 
whose full name was M, Atirelias Valerias Max- 
estitts. He was the son of Maximianus and Eu- 
tropia, and received in marriage the daughter of 
Galerius ; but he was passed over in the division 
of the empire which followed the abdication of his 
father and Diocletian in a. n. 305. Alaxentius, 
however, did not tamely acquiesce in this arrange- 
ment, and, being supported by the praetorian troops, 
•who had been recently deprived of their exclusive 
privileges, he ■was proclaimed emperor at Rome in 
303. He summoned his father, Maximianus, from 
his retirement in Lucania, who again assumed the 
purple. The military abilities of Maximianus were 
of great service to his son, who was of indolent and 
dissolute habits. Maximianus compelled the Caesar 
Severus, who had inarched upom Rome, to retreat 
in haste to Ravenna, and soon afterwards put the 
latter to death when he had treacherously got him 
into his power (307). The emperor Galerius now 
marched in person against Rome, but Maximianus 
compelled him likewise to retreat, Alaxentius, re- 
lieved from these imminent dangers, proceeded to 
disentangle himself from the control which his 
&ther sought to exercise, and succeeded in driving 
him from his court. Soon afterwards Maxentius 
crossed over to Africa, which he ravaged with fire 
and sword, because it had submitted to the inde- 
pendent authority of a certain Alexander. Upon 
his return to Rome Maxentius openly aspired to 
dominion over all the Western provinces ; and soon 
afterwards declared 'vsmr against Constantine, alleg- 
ing, as a pretext, that the latter had put to death his 
father Maximianus. He began to make preparations 
to pass into Gaul ; but Constantine anticipated his 
movements, and invaded Italy. The struggle was 
brought to a close by the defeat of Maxentius at 
Saxa Rubra near Rome, October 27th, 312. Max- 
entius tried to escape over the Milvian bridge into 
Rome, but perished in the river. Maxentius is 
represented by all historians as a monster of ra. 
parity, cruelty j, and lust The only favoured class 
was the military, upon whom he depended for 
safety ; and in order to secure their devotion and 
to gratify his own passions, all his other subjects 
•were made the victims of the most revolting li- 
centiousness, and ruined by the most grinding 
exactions. 

Maxilua, a town in Hispania Baetica, where 
bricks were made so light as to swim upon water. 
See Calentum. 

Maxima Caesariensis. [Britannia, p. 123.] 

Maximianopolis, previously called Porsulae, a 
town in Thrace on the Via Egnatia, E. of Abdera, 
probably the same place as the town called Mosy- 
nopolis ('Mo(rvva6Tro\is) by the Byzantine •writers. 

Maximianopolis (Ma^ifiiavoijTroXis : 0. T. Hadad 
Rimmon), a city of Palestine, in the valley of 
Megiddo, a little to the S.W. of Megiddo. 

Maximiaiius. I. Roman emperor, a, d. 286 — 
305, whose full name was M. Aurelius Valerius 
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Maximianus. He was born of humble parents in 
Pannonia, and had acquired such fame by his 
services in the army, that Diocletian selected this 
rough soldier for , his colleague, as one whose abi- 
lities were likely to prove valuable in the disturbed 
state of public affairs, and accordingly created him 
I first Caesar (285), and then Augustus (286), con- 
ferring at the same time the honorary appellation 
of BercuUus^ while he himself assumed that of 
Jovius. The subsequent history of Maximian has 
been fully detailed informer articles. [Diocle- 
TiANtrs : Constantin us I. : AIaxentius.] It 
is sufficient to relate here, that after having been 
reluctantly compelled to abdicate, at Milan (305), 
he was again invested with the imperial title by 
his son Maxentius, in the following year (306), 
to whom he rendered the most important services 
in the war with Severus and Galerius. Having 
been expelled from Rome shortly afterwards by 
' his son, he took refuge in Ganl^with Constantine, 
to whom he had previously given his daughter 
Fausta in marriage. Here he again attempted to 
resume the imperial throne, but was easily deposed 
by Constantine (308). Two years afterwards, he 
endeavoured to induce his daughter Fausta to de- 
stroy her husband, and was in consequence com- 
pelled by Constantine to put an end to his own 
life. — IL, Roman emperor, A. n. 305—311, 
usually called Galerius. His full name was Ga- 
lerius Valerius Maximianus. He was born near 
Sardica in Dacia, and was the son of a shepherd. 
He rose from the ranks to the highest commands in 
the army, and was appointed Caesar by Diocletian, 
along with Constantius Chlorus, in 292. At the 
same time he was adopted by Diocletian, whose 
daughter Valeria he received in marriage, and was 
entrusted with the command of Illyria and Thrace, 
In 297 he undertook an expedition against the 
Persian monarch Narses, in which he was unsuc- 
cessful, but in the following year (298) he defeated 
Narses with great slaughter, and compelled him to 
conclude a peace. Upon the abdication of Dio- 
cletian and Maximian (305), Galerius became 
Augustus or emperor. In 307 he made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to recover Italy, which had owned 
the authority of the usurper Maxentius. [Max- 
entius.] He died in 311, of the disgusting dis- 
ease, known in modem times by the name of 
morbus pediculosus. He was a cruel persecutor 
of the Christians ; and it was at his instigation 
that Diocletian issued the fatal ordinance (303), 
which for so many years deluged the world with 
innocent blood. 

Maximinus, I., Roman emperor a. d. 235 — 
238, whose full name was C. Julius Verus Maxi- 
minus. He was born in a village on the confines 
of Thrace, of barbarian parentage, his fatlier being 
a Goth, and his mother a German from the tribe 
of the Alani. Brought up as a sliepherd, he at- 
tracted the attention of Septimius Severus, by his 
gigantic stature and marvellous feats of strength, 
and was permitted to enter the army. He even- 
tually rose to the liighest rank in the service ; and 
on the murder of Alexander Severus by the mu- 
tinous troops in Gaul (235), he was proclaimed 
emperor. He immediately bestowed the title of 
Caesar on his son Maximus. During the 3 years 
of his reign he carried on war against the Germans 
with success ; but his government was characterised 
by a degree of oppression and sanguinary excess 
hitherto unexampled. The Roman world became 
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at lengtli tired of this monster. The senate and ' 
the provinces gladly acknowledged the 2 Gordiani, 
who had been proclaimed emperors in Africa; and , 
after their death the senate itself proclaimed Maxi- 
mus and Balbinus emperors (238). As soon as 
Maximinus heard of the elevation of the Gordians, 
he hastened from his winter-quarters as Sirmium. 
Having crossed the Alps he laid siege to Aquileia, 
and was there slain by his ovm soldiers along with 
his son Maximus, in April. The most extraordinary 
tales are related of the physical powers of Maxi- 
minus, which seem to have been almost incre- 
dible. His height exceeded 8 feet. The circum- 
ference of his thumb was equal to that of a woman’s 
wrist, so that the bracelet of his wife served him 
for a ring. It is said, that he was able single- 
handed to drag a loaded waggon, could ^ with his 
fist knock out the grinders, and with a kick break 
the leg of a horse ; while his appetite was such, 
that in one day he could eat 40 pounds of meat, and 
drink an amphora of wine.-- 11., Homan emperor 
305 — 314, originally called Baza, and subsequently 
Valerius Yalerius Kaximinus. He was the 
nephew of Galerius by a sister, and in early life 
followed the occupation of a shepherd in his native 
Illyria. Having entered the army, he rose to the 
highest rank in the service ; and upon the abdi- 
cation of Diocletian in 305, he was adopted by 
Galerius and received the title of Caesar. In 308 
Galerius gave him the title of Augustus ; and on the 
death of the latter in 311, Maximinus and Licinius j 
divided the East between them. In 313 Maximinus I 
attacked the dominions of Licinius, who had gone to 
Milan, for the purpose of receiving in marriage the 
sister of Constantine. He was, however, defeated by 
Licinius nearlleraclea, and fled to Tarsus, where he 
soon after died. Maximinus possessed no military 
talents. He owed his elevation to his family con- 
nection. He surpassed all his contemporaries in the 
profligacy of his private life, in the general cruelty 
of his administration, and in the furious hatred with 
which he persecuted the Christians. 

Maximus. 1. Of Ephesus or Smyrna, one of the 
teachers of the emperor Julian, to whom he was 
introduced by Aedesius. Maximus was a philoso- 
pher of the New Platonic school, and, like many 
others of that school, both believed in and practised 
magic. It is said that Julian through his persuasion 
was induced to abjure Christianity. On the ac- 
cession of Julian, Maximus was held in high 
honour at the court, and accompanied the emperor 
on his fatal expedition against the Persians, which 
he had prophesied would be successful. In 364 he 
was accused of having caused by sorcery the illness 
of the emperors Valens and Valentinian, and was 
thrown into prison, where he was exposed to cruel 
tortures. He owed his liberation to the philosopher 
Tbemistius. In, 371 Maximus was accused of 
taking part in a conspiracy against Valens, and was 
put to death.-— 2. Of Epirus, or perhaps of By- 
zantium, was also an instructor of the emperor 
Julian in philosophy and heathen theology. He 
wrote in Greek, JDe insotubilibiis Opposiizonibus^ 
published by H. Stephanus, Paris, 1554, appended 
to the edition of Dionysius Halicarnassus, as well 
as other works. 

Maximus, Eabius. — 1. Q. Fabius Maximus 
Eulliauus, was the son of M. Fabius Ambustus, 
consul B. c. 360. Fabius was master of the horse 
to the dictator L. Fapirius Cursor in 325, whose 
anger he incurred by giving battle to the Samnites 
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during the dictator’s absence, and contrary to his 
orders. Victory availed Fabius nothing in excul- 
pation. A hasty flight to Home, where the senate, 
the people, and his aged father interceded for him 
with Fapirius, barely rescued his life, but could 
not avert his degradation from office. In 322 
Fabius obtained his first consulship. It was the 
2nd year of the 2nd Samnite war, and Fabius was 
the most eminent of the Roman generals in that 
long and arduous struggle for the empire of Italy. 
Yet nearly all authentic traces are lost of the seat 
and circumstances of his numerous campaigns. His 
defeats have been suppressed or extenuated ; and 
the achievements of others ascribed to him alone. 
In 315 he w'as dictator, and was completely de- 
feated by the Samnites at Lautnlae. In 310 he 
was consul for the 2nd time, and carried on the 
war against the Etruscans. In 308 he was consul 
a 3rd time, and is said to have defeated, the Sam- 
nites and Umbrians. He was censor in 304, when 
he seems to have confined the libertini to the 4 
city tribes, and to have increased the political im- 
portance of the equites. In 297 he was consul for 
the 5th time, and in 296 for the 6th time. In the 
latter year he commanded at the great battle of 
Sentinum, when the combined armies of the Sam- 
nites, Gauls, Etruscans, and Umbrians, were de- 
feated by the Homans. — 2. Q. Fabius Maximus 
Gurges, or the Glutton, from the dissoluteness of 
his youth, son of the last. His mature manhood 
atoned for his early irregularities. He was consul 
292, and was completely defeated by the Pentrian 
Samnites. He escaped degradation from the con- 
sulate, only through his fiither’s offer to serve as 
his lieutenant for the remainder of the war. In a 
2nd battle the consul retrieved his reputation, and 
was rewarded with a triumph of which the most 
remarkable feature was old Fabius riding beside 
his son’s chariot. He was consul the 2nd. time 276, 
Shortly afterwards he went as legatus from the 
senate to Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt. 
He was consul a 3rd time, 265. — 3. Q. Fabius 
Maximus, with the agnomens Verrucosus, from a 
wart on his upper lip, Ovicula, or the Lamb, from 
the mildness or apathy of his temper, and Cuuc- 
tator, from his caution in war, was grandson of 
Fabius Gurges. He was consul for the 1st time 
233, when Liguria was his province ; censor 230; 
consul a 2nd time 228; opposed the agrarian law 
of C. Flaminius 227 ; w'as dictator for holding the 
comitia in 221 ; and in 218 was legatus from the 
senate to Carthage, to demand reparation for the 
attack on Saguntum. In 217, immediately after 
the defeat at Thrasymemis, Fahius was appointed 
dictator. From this period, so long as the war with 
Hannibal was merely defensive, Fabius became 
the leading man at Rome. On taking the field he 
laid down a simple and immutable plan of action. 
He avoided all direct encounter with the enemy; 
moved his camp from highland to highland, where 
the Numidian horse and Spanish infantry could 
not follow him ; watched Hannibal’s movements 
with unrelaxing vigilance, and cut off his stragglers 
and foragers. His enclosure of Hannibal in one of 
the upland valleys between Gales and the Vnltur- 
nus, and the Carthaginian’s adroit escape by 
driving oxen with blazing faggotsfixedto their horns, 
up the hill-sides, are well-known facts. But at 
Home and in his own camp the caution of Fabius 
was misinterpreted; and the people in consequence 
divided the command between him and M. Minu- 
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cius Pvufiis, his master of the horse. Mmucins “tv’es 
speedily entrapped, and would have been destroyed 
by Hannibal, had not Fabius generously hastened 
to his rescue. Fabius was consul for the Brd time 
in 215, and for the 4th time in 214. In 213 he 
served as legates to his own son, Q. Fabius, consul 
in that year, and an anecdote is preserved which 
exemplifies the strictness of the Homan discipline. 
On entering the camp at Suessula, Fabius advanced 
on horseback to greet his son. He was passing 
the lictors when the consul sternly bade him dis- 
mount. My son,’’ exclaimed the elder Fabius 
alighting, “ I wished to see whether you would 
remember that you were consul.” Fabius was 
consul for the oth time in 200, in which year he 
retook Tarentum. In the closing years of the 2nd 
Punic war Fabius appears to less advantage. The 
war had become aggressive under a new race of 
generals. Fabius disapproved of tbe new tactics; he 
dreaded the political supremacy of Scipio, and was 
bis uncompromising opponent in his scheme of m- 
vading Africa. He died in *203. — 4. Qt. Fabius 
Maximus, elder son of the preceding, was praetor 
214 and consul 213. He was legates to the consul j 
M. Livius Salinator *207. He died soon after this 
period, and his funeral oration w^as pronounced by 
bis father,— 5. Fabius Maximus Aemdiianus, 

was by birth the eldest son of L. Aemilius Paulas, 
the conqueror of Perseus, and was adopted by 
!No. 3. Fabius served under his father (Aemilius) 
in the Macedonian war, 168, and was despatched 
by him to Rome with the news of his victory at 
Pydiia. He was praetor in Sicily 140 — 148, and 
consul in 145. Spain was his province, where he 
encountered, and at length defeated Viriathus, 
Fabius was the pupil and patron of the historian 
Polybius.— 6. Q. Fabius Maximus AUobrogicus, 
son of the last. He w^as consul 121 ; and he derived 
bis surname from the victory which he gained in 
this year over the Allobroges and their aUy, Bitui- 
tus, king of the Arvenn in Gaul, He was censor 
in 108. He was an orator and a man of letters. 
— 1. 0,. Fabius Maximus Serviliauus, was 
adopted from the gens Servilia, by No, 5. He was 
uterine brother of Cn. Servilius Caepio, consul in 
141. He himself was consul in 142, when he 
carried on war with Viriathus. 

Maaamus, Magnus Clemens, Homan emperor, 
A. ». 383— -388, in Gaul, Britain, and Spain, was 
a native of Spain. He W'as proclaimed emperor by 
the legions in Britain in 383, and forthwith crossed 
over to Gaul to oppose Gratian, who was defeated 
by Ma-ximus, and was shortly afterwards put to 
death. Theodosius found it expedient to recognise 
Maximus as emperor of Gaul, Britain, and Spain, 
in order to secure Valentininn in the possession of 
Italy. Maximus however aspired to the undivided 
empire of the West, and accordingly in 387 he 
invaded Italy at the head of a formidable army. 
Valentinian was unable to resist him, and bed to 
Theodosius in the East. Theodosius forthwith 
pre^wed to avenge his colleague. In 388 he forced 
his way through the None Alps, which had been 
giuirded by the troops of Maximus, and shortly 
afterwards took the city of Aquileia by storm and 
there put Maximus to death. Victor, the son of 
Maximus, was defeated and slain in Gaul by Ar- 
b(^ates, the general of Theodosius. 

^Maximus, Petroxuus, Roman emperor, a.d. 
435, belonged to a noble Homan family, and en- 
joyed some of the highest offices of state Under 
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Honorius and Valentinian II L ^ In consequence of 
the violence offered to Ms -wife by Valentinian, 
Maximus formed a conspiracy against this emperor, 
who was assassinated, and Maximus himself pro- 
claimed emperor in his stead. His reign however 
lasted only 2 or 3 months. Having forced Eudoxia, 
the wfidow of Valentinian, to marry him, she re- 
solved to avenge the death of her former husband, 
and accordingly Genseric was invited to invade 
Italy* When Genseric landed at the mouth of 
the Tiber, Maximus prepared to ffy from Rome, 
bat was slain by a band of Burgundian mercena- 
ries, commanded by some old officers of Valentinian. 

Maximus Flanudes. [Planodes.] 

Maximus Tyrius, a native of Tyre, a Greek 
rhetorician and Platonic philosopher, lived during 
the 1 ‘eigns of the Antoniiies and of Commodus. 
Some writers suppose that he was one of the tutors 
of M. Arireliiis; but it is more probable that he 
was a different person from Claudius Maximus, 
tlie Stoic, who was the tutor of this emperor. 
Maximus Tyrius appears to have spent the greater 
part of his" life in Greece, but he visited Rome 
once or twice. There are extant 41 Dissertations 
(AiaK4^€LS or Ad 70 i) of Maximus Tyrius on theo- 
logical, ethical, and other philosophical subjects, 
written in an easy and pleasing style, but not 
characterised by much depth of thought. The best 
edition is by Reiske, Lips. 1774-— 5, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Maximus, Valerius. [Valerius.] 

MaxSla. [Ades.] 

Max^es a people of N. Africa, on 

the coast of the Lesser Syrtis, on the W. bank of 
the river Triton, who claimed descent from the 
Trojans. They allowed their hair to grow only 
on the left side of the head, and they painted their 
bodies with vermilion ; customs still preserved by 
some tribes in the same regions. 

Mazaca. [Caesare,\, No. 1.] 

Mazara (Ma(dpix : Ma^apoaios: Muxmra% a 
town on the W. coast of Sicily, situated on a river 
of the same name, between Liiybaeum and Seliivus, 
and founded by the latter city, was taken by the 
Romans in the 1st Punic war. 

Mazices (Ma^i/cej), a people of N. Africa, in 
Mauretania Caesariensis, on the S. slope of M. 
Zalacus. They, as well as the Maxyes, are 
thought to he the ancestors of the A7nazh'ghs, 

Mecybema (Mt) Kv^epva : MriKvSepvahs : Moiim)^ 
atown of Macedonia inChalcidice,atthe head of the 
Toronaic gulf, E. of Olynthus, of which it was the 
seaport. From this town part of the Toronaic 
gulf was subsequently called Sinus Mecybernaeus. 

Medaba a city of Peraea in Palestine. 

Medama, Medma, or Mesma, a Greek town on 
the W. coast of Briittium, founded by the Locrians, 
with a celebrated fountain and a harbour, called 
Emporium. 

Medaura, Ad Medera, or Amedera {Ayedralt^ 
Hu,), a flourishing city of N. Africa, on the 
borders of Numidia and Byzacena, between Lares 
and Theveste ; a Roman colony ; and the birth- 
place of Appuleius. 

Medea daughter of Aeetes, king of 

Colchis, by the Oceanid Idyia, or, according to 
others, by Hecate, the daughter of Perses. She 
was celebrated for her skill in magic. The prin- 
cipal parts of her story are given under Absye- 
Tus, Argonautae, and Jason. It is sufficient 
to state here that, when Jason came to Colchis to 
fetch the golden fleece, she fell in love with the 
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hero, assisted him in accomplisliing the object for 
whicli he had visited Colchis, and afterwards ded 
with him as his wife to Greece ; that having been 
deserted by Jason for the youthful daughter of 
Creon, king of Corinth, she took fearful vengeance 
upon her faithless spouse by murdering the two 
children which she had had by him, and by de- 
stroying his young wife by a poisoned garment ; 
and" that she then tied to Athens in a chariot drawn 
by winged dragons. So far her story has been re- 
lated elsewhere At Athens she is said to have 
married king Aegeus, or to have been beloved by 
Sisyphus. Zeus himself is said to have sued for 
her, but in vain, because hledea dreaded the anger 
of Hera; and the latter rewarded her by promis- 
ing immortality to her children. Her children are, 
according to some accounts, Memierus, Fheres, or 
Thessaius, Alcimenes, and Tisander ; according to 
others, she had 7 sons and 7 daughters, while 
others mention only 2 children, Medus (some call 
him Polyxenus) and Eriopis, or one son Argus. 
Respecting her flight from Corinth, there are dilfe- 
rent traditions. Some say, as we remarked above, 
that she lied to Athens and married Aegeus, but 
■when it was discovered that she had laid snares for 
Theseus, she escaped and went to Asia, the inha- 
bitants of w'hich w’ere called after her Medes. 
Others relate that she first fled from Corinth to 
Hercules at Thebes, who had promised her his as- 
sistance while yet in Colchis, in case of Jason being 
unfaithful to lier. She cured Hercules, who was 
seized wdth madness ; and as he could not afford 
her the assistance lie had promised, she went to 
Athens. She is said to have given birth to her son 
Medus after her arrival in Asia, where she had 
niarried a king ; whereas others state that her son i 
Medus accompanied her from Athens to Colchis, 
where her son slew Perses, and restored her father 
Aeetes to his kingdom. The restoration of Aeetes, 
however, is attributed by some to Jason, who ac- 
companied Medea to Colchis. At length Medea 
is said to have become immortal, to have been ho- 
noured wdtli divine worship, and to have married 
Achilles in Elysium. 

Medeon MeSecows). 1. Or Medion 

(Katufia)^ a town in the interior of Acarnania, near 
the road wdnch led from Limnaea to Stratos. — « 2. 
A town on the coast of Fhocis near Anticyra, de- 
stroyed in the sacred war, and never rebuilt.— -3. 
An ancient tow'ii in Boeotia, mentioned by Homer, 
situated at the foot of Mt. Phoenicus, near Onches- ' 
tus and the lake Copais. — 4. A town, of the La- 
beates in Dalmatia, near Scodra. 

Media Mn^iaz MfiSos, Medus), an important 
country of W. Asia, occupying the extreme W, of ! 
the great table-land of Jran^ and lying betw'-een 
Armenia on the N. and N.W., Assyria and Su- 
siana on the W. and S.W., Persis on the S., the 
great desert of Aria on the E., and Parthia, 
Hyrcania, and the Caspian on the N.E. Its 
boundaries were, on the N. the Araxes, on the 
"W. and S.W. the range of mountains called 
Zagros and Parachoatras {Mts. of Kurdistan and 
ZourisLai)^ wdiicli divided it from the Tigris and 
Euphrates valley, on the E. the Desert, and oh 
the N.E. the Caspii Montes {Elbnrz M,), the 
country between which and the Caspian, though 
reckoned as a part of Media, was possessed by 
the Gelae, Mardi, and other independent tribes. 
Media thus corresponded nearly to the modern 
province of Irak-Ajemi. It was for the most part 
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a fertile countiy, producing wine, figs, oranges 
and citrons, and honey, and supporting an excel- 
lent breed of horses. It was well peopled, and 
was altogether one of the most important provinces 
of the ancient Persian empire. After the Mace- 
donian conquest, it was divided into 2 parts, 
Great Media {'o geydA,?? M'i75ia), and Atropatene. 
[Atropatene.] The earliest histor}” of Media 
is involved in much obscurity. Herodotus and 
Ctesias (in Diodorus) give different chronologies 
for its early kings. Ctesias makes Arbaces the 
founder of the monarchy, about b. c. 842, and 
reckons 8 kings from him to the overthrow of the 
kingdom by Cyrus . Herodotus reckons only 4 kings 
of Sledia, namely: 1. Deioces, b.c. 71(1—637 ; 
2. Phraortes, 637— 635 ; 3. Cyaxakes, 633 
— 593 ; 4- Astyages, 595—560. The last king 
was dethroned by a revolution, which trans- 
ferred the supremacy to the Persians, who had 
formerly been the subordinate people in ihe united 
Medo-Persian empire. [Cyrus.] The Medes made 
more than one attempt to regain their supremacy ; 
the usurpation of the Magian Pseudo-Smerdis 
wms no doubt such an attempt [Magi] ; and an- 
other occurred in the reign of Darius IL, when 
the Medes revolted, but were soon subdued (b.c. 
408). With the rest of the Persia-n Empire, 
Media fell under the power of Alexander ; it next 
formed a part of the kingdom of the Seleucidae, 
from whom it was conquered by the Parthiaiis, in 
the 2nd century B. c,, from whicli time it belonged 
to the Parthian, and then to the later Persian 
empire. The people of Media were a branch of 
the Indo-Germanic famih', and nearly allied to 
the Persians ; their kinguage was a dialect of the 
Zend, and their religion the Magian. The}’ called 
themselTes Arii, wliich, like the native name of 
the Persians (Artaei) means nobie. They were 
divided, according to Herodotus, into 6 tribes, the 
Buzae, Parataceni, Struchates, Arizanti, Budii, and 
Magi, In the early period of their history, they 
■were eminent warriors, especially as horse-archers ; 
but the long prevalence of peace, wealth, and luxury 
reduced them to a hy-word for effeminancy. — It 
is important to notice the use of the names Medus 
and Medi by the Roman poets, for the nations of 
Asia E. of the Tigris in' general, and the Parthiaas 
in particular. 

Mediae Mums (rt> MriSlas KaKovfj.epov Tetyos), 
an artificial wall, which ran from the Euphrates 
I to the Tigris, at the point where they approach 
nearest, a little above 33° N. lat. and divided 
I Mesopotamia from Babjdonia. It is described by 
Xenophon (Anab. ii. 4), as being 20 pan^angs 
long, iOO feet high, and 20 thick, and as built 
of baked brickvS, cemented with asphalt. Its erec- 
tion was ascribed to Semiramis, arid hence it was 
also called rb iSe/jupa/iiSos diaretxi-O'^a. 

Mffiolanum (Mediolanensis), more frequently 
called by Greek writers Mediolamum (MeBiaKd- 
viop\ the name of several cities founded by the 
Celts. 1 . {Milan\ike capital of the Insubresin 
Gallia Transpadana, was situated in an extensive 
plain between the rivers Ticinus and Addiia. It 
was taken by the Romans b. c. 222, and afterwards 
became both a mnnicipium and a colony. On the 
new division of the empire made by Diocletian, it 
became the residence of his colleague Maximiamis, 
and continued to be the usual residence of the em- 
perors of the West, till the irruption of Attila, who 
took , and plundered the town, induced them to 
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transfer the seat of government to the more strongly 
fortified town of Ravenna. Mediolanum was at 
this time one of the first cities of the empire ; it 
possessed an imperial mint, and was the seat of an 
archbishopric. It is celebrated in ecclesiastical 
histoiy as the see of St. Ambrose. On the fall of 
the Western empire, it became the residence of 
Theodoric the Great and the capital of the Ostro- 
gothic kingdom, and surpassed even Rome itself in 
populousness and prosperity. It received a fearful 
blow in A. D. 5S9, when, in consequence of having 
sided with Belisarins, it was taken by the Goths 
under Vitiges, a great part of it destroyed, and its 
inhabitants put to the sword. It however gradually 
recovered from the effects of this blow, and was a | 
place of importance under the Lombards, w’hose ca- 
pital, however, was Pavia. The modem Milan con- 
tains no remains of antiquity, with the exception of 
16 handsome fluted pillars near the church of S. 
liorenzo. — • 2. (Saintes)^ a town of the San tones 
in Aquitania, N.E. of the mouth of the Garumna ; 
subsequently called Santones after the people, i 
whence its modem name. — 3. {Chateau Meillan)^ 
a town of the Bituriges Cubi in Aquitania, N. E. 
of thetoTVTi last mentioned. — 4. {Evreux\ a town 
of the Aulerci Eburo vices in the N. of Gallia Lug - 1 
dunensis, S. of the Sequana, on the road from 
Rotomagus to Lutetia Parisiorum ; stibsequently 
called Civitas Ebroicorum, whence its modem name. ; 
— 5. A town of the Segusiani in the S. of Gallia i 
Ltigdunensis. — 6. A town in Gallia Belgica, on 
the road from Colonia Trajana to Colonia Agrippina, 
Mediomatrici, a people in the S.E. of Gallia 
Belgica on the Mosella, S. of the Treviri, Their 
territory originally extended to the Rhine, but in 
the time of Augustus they had been driven from 
the banks of this river by the Vangiones, Nemetes, 
and other Gemian tribes. Their chief town was 
Bivodurum {^f€tz). 

Mediterraneum Mare. [Internum Mare.] 
Meditrina, a Roman divinity of the art of heal- 
ing, in whose honour the festival of the Meditrinalia 
was celebrated in the month of October. (Diet, of 
Ant. art. Meditrinalia,)* 

Medina. [Medama.] 

Med^cTiB or Med^acus, a river in Yenetia in 
the N. of Italy, formed by the union of 2 rivers, 
the Medoacus Major (Brenta) and Medoacus Mi- 
nor (Bacehiglione)^ which falls into tlie Adriatic ' 
sea near Edron, the harbour of Patavium. i 

Medobriga (Marvao^ on the frontiers of Por- 
tugaC)., a town in Lusitania, on the road from Erne- I 
rita to Scalabis. j 

Medoens. [Amaijocus.] 

Medon (MeScuj'). 1, Son of Oileus, and brother 
of the lesser Ajax, fought against Troy, and was 
slain by Aeneas. — 2. Son of Codriis. [Codrus,] 
Mediili, a people in Aquitania on the coast of 
the Ocean, S. of the mouth of the Garumna, in the 
modern Medoc. Tiierfe were excellent oysters 
found on their shores. 

Medulli, a people on the E. frontier of Gallia 
Narbonensis and in the Maritime Alps, in whose 
country the Druentia (Durance) and Duria (Doria 
Minor) took their rise. 

MeduUia (Medullinus : SL Angelo)., a colony 
of Alba, in the land of the Sabines, was situated 
between the Tiber and the Anio, in the neighbour- 
hood of Comiculimi and Ameriola, Tarquinlus 
Priscus incorporated their territory with the Roman 
state. 
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Medullmus, Eurius, an ancient patrician family 
at Rome, the members of wliicii held the highest 
offices of state in the early times of the republic- 
Medullus, a moimtain in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
near the Minius. 

Medus, a son of Medea. [Medea.] ^ 

Medus (MfiSos), a small river of Persis, flowing 
from the confines of Media, and fiiiling into the 
Araxes (Bend-Emir) near Persepolis. 

Medusa. [Gorgones.] 

Megab§,2nis or Megabyzus. 1. One of the 7 
Persian nobles who conspired against the Magian 
Smerdis, B. c. 521. Darius left him behind with 
an army in Europe, when he himself recrossed the 
Hellespont, on his return from Scythia, 506. Me- 
gabazus sul3dued Perinthus and the other cities on 
the Hellespont and along the coast of Thrace, —- 2. 
Son of Zopyrus, and grandson of the above, was 
one of the commanders in the army of Xerxes, 480. 
He afterwards commanded the army sent against 
the Athenians in Egypt, 458. 

Megacles (MeyaicX^s). 1. A name borne by 
several of the Athenian family of the Alcmaeonidae. 
The most important of these was the Megacles 
who put to death Cylon and his adherents, after 
they had taken refuge at the altar of Athena, b. c, 
612. [Cybon.] — 2. A Syracusan, brother of Dion, 
and brother-in-law of the elder Dionysius. He 
accompanied Dion in his flight from Syracuse, 858, 
and afterwards returned with him to Sicily. 
Megaera. [Eumenides.] 

Megalla or Megaris, a small island in the 
Tyrrhene sea, opposite Neapolis. 

Megalopolis (?} M^ydkTj ttSKis, MsyaXSTroXis : 
M^ya\oiToKir7}s). 1. (Smmo or Sinmiu), the most 
recent, but the most important of the cities of Ar- 
cadia, was founded on the advice of Epaminondas, 
after the battle of Leuctra, b. c. 371, and was 
formed out of the inhabitants of 38 villages. It 
was situated in the district Maenalia, near the 
frontiers of Messenia, on the river Helisson, which 
flowed through the city, dividing it into nearly 2 
equal parts. It stood on the site of the ancient 
town Orestion or Orestia ; was 50 stadia (6 miles) 
in circumference ; and contained, when it was be- 
sieged hy Polysperchon, about 15,000 men capable 
of bearing arms, which would give us a population, 
of about 7 0,000 inhabitants. Megalopolis was for a 
time subject to the Macedonians ; but soon after the 
death of Alexander the Great, it was governed by 
a series of native tyrants, the last of whom, Ly- 
diades, voluntarily resigned the government, and 
united the city to the Achaean league, b. c. 234. 
It became in consequence opposed to Sparta, and 
w'as taken and plundered by Cleomencs^ who either 
killed or drove into banishment all its inhabitants, 
and destroyed a great part of the city, 222. After 
the battle of Sellasia in the following year, it was 
restored by Philopoemen, who again collected its 
inhabitants ; but it never recovered its former pros- 
perity, and gradually sunk into insignificaiice. 
Philopoemen and the historian Polybius were 
natives of Megalopolis. The ruins of its theatre, 
once the largest in Greece, are the only remains 
of the ancient town to be seen in the village of 
Sinano. — 2. A town in Caria, [Aphrodisias.] 
— 3. A town in Pontus. [Sebastia.I 4. A 
town in the N. of Africa, was a Carthaginian city 
in the interior of Byzacena, in a beautiful situa- 
tion ; it was taken and destroyed by the troops of 
Agatbocles. 
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XiTegaBlra {M.e'ydveipa)^ wife of Geleus, iisually 
called Mstanira. 

Hegapentlies (Meyairevdns), 1 Son of Proe- 
tiis, father of Anaxagoras and Iphianira, and king 
of Argos. He exchanged his dominion for that of 
Perseus, so that tlie latter received Tiryns instead 
of Argos. — 2. Son of Menelaus by an Aetolian 
slave, Pieris or Teridae. Menelaus brought about 
a marriage between Megapenthes and a daughter 
of Aleetor. According to a Rhodian tradition, 
Megapenthes, after the death of his father, ex- 
pelled Helen from Argos, who thereupon fled to 
Polyxo at ' Rhodes. , . 

Kiegara (M67apa), daughter of Creon, king of 
Thebes, and wife of Hercules. See p. 208. 

MSgara Miyapa, in Lat. Megara, -ae, and 
pi. Megara, -orum : MsTapedr, Megarensis). 1. 
(Meffara), the capital of Megaris, was situated 
8 stadia (1 mile) from the sea opposite the island 
Salamis, about 20 miles from Athens and 21 miles 
from Corinth. It consisted of 2 parts ; 1. The 
ancient Pelasgian citadel, called Qzria, said to have 
been built by Car, the son of Phoroneus, which 
was situated on a hill N. W. of the later city. 
This citadel contained the ancient and celebrated 
Meparon (fiiyapov) or temple of Demeter, from 
which the town is supposed to have derived its 
name. 2. The modern citadel, situated on a lower 
hill to the S.W. of the preceding, and called Alca- 
tliojis, from its reputed founder Alcathous, son of 
Pelops. 3. The town properly so called, situated 
at the foot of the two citadels, said to have been 
founded by the Pelopidae under Alcathous, and 
subsequently enlarged by a Doric colony under 
Alethes and Athemenes at the time of Codrus. It 
appears to have been originally called FolicJme 
(UoXixvT}). The town contained many public 
buildings which are described at length by Pausa- 
nias. Its seaport was Nisaea (NtVata), which 
was connected with Megara by 2 walls, 8 stadia in 
length, built by the Athenians when they had 
possession of Megara, b. c. 461 — 445. Nisaea is 
said to have been built by Nisus, the son of Pan- 
dion ; and the inhabitants of Megma are some- 
times called Nisaean Megarians {ol NicraToi Me- 
yap€is) to distinguish them from the Hyblaean 
Megarians (o! ‘TiXaToi Meyapeis) in Sicily. In 
. front of Nisaea lay the small island Mlnoa (MiVwa), 
which added greatly to the security of the harbour. 

■ — ^In the most ancient times Megara and the sur- 
rounding country was inhabited by Leleges. It 
subsequently became annexed to Attica ; and Me- 
garis fonned one of the 4 ancient divisions of 
Attica. It was next conquered by the Dorians, 
and was for a time subject to Corinth ; but it 
finally asserted its independence, and rapidly be- 
came a wealthy and powerful city. To none of 
these events can any date be assigned with cer- 
taintj". Its power at an early period is attested by 
the flourishing colonies which it founded, of which 
Selj’mbria, Chalcedon, and Byzantium, and the 
Hyblaean Megjira in Sicily, were the most import- 
ant. Its navy was a match for that of Athens, 
with which it contested the island of Salamis ; and 
it was not till after a long struggle that the Athe- 
nians succeeded in obtaining possession of this 
island. The government was originally an aristo- 
cracy as in most of the Doric cities ; hut Theagenes, 
who put himself at the head of the popular party, 
obtained the supreme power about b. c. 620. Thea- 
genes was afterwards expelled ; and a democratical 
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form of government established. After the Persian 
wars, Megara was for some time at war with Co- 
rinth, and was thus led to form an alliance with 
Athens, and to receive an Athenian garrison into 
the c%, 461 ; but the oligarchical party having 
got the upper hand the Athenians were expelled, 
441. Megara is not often mentioned after this 
period. It was taken and its walls destroyed by 
Demetrius Poliorcetes ; it was taken again by the 
Romans under Q. Metellus ; and in the time of 
Augustus it had ceased to be a place of importance. 
—Megara is celebrated in the history of philosophy, 
as the seat of a philosophical school, usually called, 
the Megarian, which was founded by Euclid, a 
native of the city, and a disciple of Socrates. 
[Euclides, No. 2.3 — There are no remains of 
any importance of the ancient city of Megara,— 

2. A town in Sicily on the E, coast, N. of Syracuse, 
founded by Dorians from Megara in Greece, b. c. 
728, on the site of a small town Hybla, and hence 
called Megara Hyblaea, and its inhabitants Me- 
garenses Hyblaei (MeyapeT^ 'T^AaTot). From the 
time of Geion it belonged to Syracuse, It was 
taken and plundered by- the Romans in the 2nd 
Punic war, and from that time sunk into insignifi- 
cance, but it is still mentioned by Cicero imder the 
name of Megaris. 

Megareus (Meyapeds), son of Onchestus, also 
called a son of Poseidon and Oenope, of Hippo- 
menes, of Apollo, or of Aegeus. He was a brother 
of Abrote, the wife of Nisus, king of Megara, and 
the father of Evippus, Timalcus, Hippomenes, and 
Evaechme. Megara is said to have derived its, name 
from him. 

Megaris (7? Meyapis or 77 Meyapm^^ sc. 77?), a 
small district in Greece between the Corinthian and 
Saronic gulfs, originally reckoned part of Hellas 
proper, but subsequently included in the Pelopon- 
nesus It was bounded on the N. by Boeotia, on 
the E. and N.E. by Attica, and on the S. by the 
territory of Corinth. It contained about 143 
square miles. The country was very mountainous ; 
and its only plain was the one in which the city of 
Megara was situated. It was separated from Boeotia 
by Mt. Cithaeron, and from Attica by the moun- 
tains called the Horns (ra Kepara) on account of 
their 2 projecting summits. The Geranean moun- 
tains extended through the greater part of the 
country, and formed its S. boundary' towards Co- 
rinth. There were 2 roads through these moun- 
tains from Corinth, one called the Scironian pass, 
which ran along the Saronic gulf, passed by Crom- 
myon and Megara, and was the dfrect road from 
Corinth to Athens ; the other ran along the Corin- 
thian gulf, passed by Geranea and Pegae, and was 
the road from Corinth into Boeotia. The onty town 
of importance in Megaris was its capital Megara. 
[Megara.]^ 

Megastbenes (M€7a<r06*^s), a Greek writer, 
who was sent by Seleucus Nicator as ambassador 
to Sandracottus, king of the Prasii, where he re- 
sided some time. He wrote a work on India, in 
4 books, entitled Indim (ra ’If'Sx/ca), to which 
later Greek writers were chiefly indebted for their 
accoimis of the country, 

Meges (Me777s), son of Phyleus, and grandson 
of Augeas, was one of the suitors of Helen, and led 
his bands from Dulichium and the Echinades 
against Troy. 

Megiddo (MayeSSw, MayeScI? : Lejjm ?), a consi- 
derable city of Palestine, on the river Kishon, in 
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a valley of the same name, which formed a part ] 
of the great plain of Jezreel or Esdraelon, on the 
conSnes of Galilee and Samaria. It was a resi- 
dence of the Canaanitish kings before the conquest 
of Palestine by the Jews. It was fortified by 
Solomon. It was probably the same place which 
was called Legio under the Romans. 

Megistani, a people of Armenia, in the district 
of Sophene, near the Euphrates. 

Hela, river. [Mella.] 

Hela, 1‘ahms, a Roman jurist, who is often 
cited in the Digest, probably lived in the time of 
Antoninus Pius. 

Kela, or Mella, M, Annaeus, the youngest son 
of Annaeus Seneca, the rhetorician, and bro- 
ther of L. Seneca the philosopher, and Gallio. By 
his wife Acilia he had at least one son, the cele- 
brated Lucan, After Lucan’s death, a.d. 65, Mela 
laid claim to his property ; and as he was rich, he , 
was accused of being privy to Piso’s conspiracy, 
and anticipated a certain sentence by suicide. 

Mela, Pomponius, the first Roman author who 
composed a formal treatise upon Geography, was a 
native of Spain, and probably flourished under the 
emperor Claudius. His work is entitled De Situ 
Orhis Lihri III, It contains a brief description of 
the whole world as known to the Romans. The 
text is often corrupt, hut the style is simple, and 
the Latinity is pure ; and although every thing is 
compressed within the narrowest limits, we find 
the monotony of the catalogue occasionally diver- 
sified by animated and pleasing pictures. The best 
edition is by Tzschuckius, 7 parts, 8vo. Lips. 1807. 

Melaena Acra (?? 'M.iKaLva ^upa), 1. {Kara 
Bttnu^ which means the same as the Greek name, 
i. e. iJu: Black Capa'),, the N. W. promontorj^ of the 
great peninsula of Ionia : formed by Mt, Mimas ; 
celebrated for the millstones hewn from it. 2. 
{€. SLNicolo% the N.W. promontory of the island 
of Chios.— 3. (Ahm Burnu) a promontory of 
Bithynia, a little E. of the Bosporus, between the 
rivers Rhebas and Artanes ; also called KaKivcixpov 
and Bidwlas &icpoj/. 

Melaenae {MeXaivai : JfisXatvevs). 1. Or Me- i 
laeneae (MeXan^saf), a towm in the W. of Arcadia 
on the Alpheus, N.W. of Buphagium, and S. E. of 
Heraea.— 2. A demus in Attica, on the frontiers 
of Boeotia, belonging to the tribe Antiochis. 

Melambitim (MeAdjaSfoj/), a town of Thessaly 
ill Pelasgiotis, belonging to the territory of Scotussa. 

Melampus (MeXa/iTrous). L Son of Amythaon 
by Idomene, or, according to others, by Aglaia or | 
Rhodope, and a brother of Bias. He was looked ; 
upon by the ancients as the first mortal who had 
been endowed with prophetic powers, as the per- 
son who first practised the medical art, and who 
established the worship of Dionysus in Greece. 
He is said to have been married to Iphianassa 
(others call her Iphianira or Cyrianassa), by whom 
he became the father of Mantiiis and Antiphates. 
Abas, Bias, Manto, and Pronoe are also named by 
some writers as his children. Before his house 
there stood an oak tree containing a serpent’s nest. 
The old serpents were killed by his servants, but 
Melampus took care of the young ones and fed 
them .carefully. One day, "when he was asleep, 
they cleaned his ears witli their tongues. On his 
waking he perceived, to his astonishment, that he 
now understood the language of birds, and that 
with their assistance he could foretell the future. 
In addition to this he acquired the power of pro* 
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phesying from the victims that wore offered to 
the gods ; and, after having an interview with 
Apollo on the banks of the Alpheiis, ho became a 
most renowned soothsayer. During his residence 
at Pvdos his brother Bias was one of the suitors 
for the hand of Pero, the daughter of Neleus, 
The latter promised his daughter to the man who 
should bring him the oxon of Iphidus, which were 
guarded by a dog whom neither man nor animal 
could approach* Melampus undertook the task of 
procuring the oxen for his brother, although he 
knew that the thief would be caught and kept in 
imprisonment for a year, after which he was to come 
into possession of the oxen. Things turned out as he 
had said ; Melampus was thrown into prison, and 
in his captivity he learned from the wood-worms 
that the building in which he was imprisoned 
would soon break down. He accordingly demanded 
to be let out, and as Phylaciis and Iphidus thus 
I became acquainted with his prophetic poivers, they 
asked him in what manner iphidus, w^ho had no 
children, was to become father, Melampus, on the 
suggestion of a vulture, advised Xphidus to take 
the rust from the knife with which Phylacus had 
once cut his son, and drink it in water during ten 
days. This was done, and Iphidus became the 
father of Podarces. Melampus now received the 
oxen as a reward for his good services, drove them 
to Pylos, and thus gained Pero for ids brother. 
Afterwards Melampus obtained possession of a 
third of the kingdom of Argos in the following 
manner:— -In the reign of Anaxagoras, king of 
Argos, the women of the kingdom were seized 
with madness, and roamed about the country in a 
frantic state. Melampus cured them of their frenzy, 
on condition that he and his brother Bias should 
receive an equal share with Anaxagoras in the 
kingdom of Argos. Melampus and Bias married 
the two daughters of Proetus, and ruled over two- 
thirds of Argos.— 2. The author of 2 little Greek 
works still extant, entitled Divmatio esi Falpita- 
Hone and De Naevis Ohaceis in Coipore, He lived 
probably in the 3rd centuiy b. c. at Alexandria. 
Both the works are full of superstitions and absur- 
dities. Edited by Franz, in his *Sc^j:)^orcs Phym'- 
gnomiae Veteres^ Altenburg, 1780. 

MelancMaeni (MeAayxAaiwt), a people in the 
; N. of Sarmatia Asiatica, about the upper course 
; of the river Tanais {Don% resembling the Scythians 
in manners, though of a diflerent race. Their 
Greek jiame was derived from their dark clothing. 

Melanippe (MeAai/iW?]), daughter of Chiron, 
also called Evippe. Being with child by Aeolus, 
she fled to mount Pelion ; and in order that her 
condition might not become known, she prayed 
to be metamorphosed into a mare. Artemis granted 
her prayer, and in the form of a horse she was 
placed among the stars. Another account describes 
her metamorphosis as a punishment for having- 
despised Artemis or for having divulged the coun- 
sels of the gods, 

Melanipides (MeKavtTnrtBrjs), of Melos, a cele- 
brated lyric poet in the department of the dithy- 
ramb. He flourished about B.a 440, and lived 
for some time at the court of Perdiccas, of Mace- 
donia, and there died. His high reputation as a 
poet is intimated by Xenophon, who makes Aris- 
todemus give him the first place among ditliyram- 
bic poets, by the side of Homer, Sophocles, Pol^r- 
cletus, and Zeuxis, as the chief masters in their 
respective arts; and by Plutai'ch, who mentions 
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him, with Simonides and Euripides, as among the 
most distinguished imisters of music. Several 
verses of his poetry are still preserved. See Bergk, . 

LyrArrae.e. pp. 847—850. Some writers, 
folic win'g the authority of Suidas, make 2 poets of 
this name. 

Melanippns (MeA.di^iTr'jros), son of Astaciis of 
Thebes, who, in the attack of the Seven on his 
native city, slew Tydeus and Mecisteus. His 
tomb was shown in the neighbourhood of Thebes 
on the road to Chalcis. 

Melanogaetuli. [Gaetulm.] 

Melanthius 1. Also called Me- 

lantheus, son of Bolius, was a goat-herd of Ulysses, 
who sided with the suitors of Penelope, and was 
killed by Ulysses.-— 2. An Athenian tragic poet, of 
whom little is known beyond the attacks made on 
him by Aristophanes and the other comic poets. 
The most important passage respecting him is in the 
Petzcc of Aristophanes (796, &c.). He was cele- 
brated for his wit, of which several specimens are i 
preserved by Piutarcli. — 3. Or Melanthus, an 
eminent Greek painter of the Sicyonian school, 
was contemporary with Apelles (b. c. 382), ivith 
whom he studied" under Pamphilus. He was one 
of the best colourist of all the Greek painters. 

Ueianthius (MeAdi^dioy, prob. MdeUlrma\ a 
river of Pontus, in Asia Minor, E. of the Prom. 
Jasonium ; the boundary between Pontus Poie- 
moniacus and Pontus Cappadocius. 

Melanthus or Melanthius (MiKavBos), one of 
the Nelidae, and king of Messenia, w^hence he was 
driven out by the Heraclidae, on their conquest of I 
the Peloponnesus ; and, following the instructions 
of the Delphic oracle, took refuge in Attica. In a 
war between the Athenians and Boeotians, Xan- 
thus, the Boeotian king, challenged Thj^moetes, 
king of Athens and the last of the Thesidae, to 
single combat. Thymoetes declined the challenge 
on the ground of age and infinuity. So ran the 
story, which strove afterwards to disguise the 
violent change of dvmasty; and Melanthus under- 
took it on condition of being rewai'ded with the 
throne in the event of success. He slew Xanthus, 
and became king, to tlie exclusion of the Thesidae. 
According to Pausanias, the conqueror of Xanthus 
was Andropompus, the father of Melanthus ; ac- 
cording to Aristotle, it was Codrus, his son. 

Melas (MeAas), the name of several rivers, whose 
waters were of a dark colour. 1. (Mauro Nero or 
Mauro Foiamo), a small river in Boeotia, which 
rises 7 stadia N. of Orchomenus, becomes navigable 
almost from its source, flows between Orchomenus 
and Aspledon, and loses the greater part of its 
waters in the marshes connected with lake Copais. 
A small portion of its waters fell in ancient times 
into the river Cephissus.— 2. A river of Thessaly 
in the district Malis, flows near Heraclea and 
Trachis, and fivlls into the Maliac gulf. — 3. A 
river of Thessaly in Phthiotis, falls into the Api- 
danus.— *4. A river of Thrace, flows first S. W., 
then N.W., and falls N. of Cardia into the Melas 
Sinus. — 5. A river in the N. E. of Sicily, which 
flows into the sea between Mylae and Naulochus, 
through excellent meadows, in which the oxen of 
the sun are said to have fed. —6. {ManaugaU 
aS'm), a navigable river, 50 stadia (5 geog. miles) 
E. of Side, was the boundary between Pamphylia 
and Cilicia.— *7. {Kara-Su^ i. e. ifte Black River), 
in Cappadocia, rises in M. Argaeus, flows past 
Massaca, and, after forming a succession of morasses, 
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falls into the Halys, and not (as Strabo says) into 
the Euphrates. 

Melas Sinus {Mikas KSkvos t Gulf of Saros), 
a gulf of the Aegaean sea, between the coast of 
Thrace on the N. W. and the Thracimi Chersone- 
sus on the S.E., into which the river Melas flows. 

Meldi or Meldae, a people in Gallia Lugclii- 
nensis on the borders of Beigica, and upon the 
river Sequaua {Seine), in whose territory Caesar 
built 40 ships for his expedition against Britain. 

Meleager (M 6 Aea 7 poy). 1. Son of Oeiieus and 
Althaea, the daughter of Thestius, husband of 
Cleopatra, and father of Polydora. Others call 
him a son of Ares and Althaea. He was one of 
the most famous, Aetolian heroes of Calydon, and 
distinguished himself by his skill in throwing the 
javelin. Pie took part in the Argoiiautic expe- 
dition. On his return home, the fields of Calydon 
were laid waste by a monstrons boar, which Arte- 
mis had sent against the coiiiitry as a punishment, 
because Oeneus, the king of the place, once neg- 
lected to olfer np a sacrifice to the goddess. No 
one dared encounter the terrible animal, till at 
length Meleager, with a band of other heroes, 
went out to hunt the boar. Pie slew the animal j 
but the Calydonians and Curetes quarrelled about 
the head and hide, and at length waged open war 
against each other. The Calydonians were always 
victorious, so long as Meleager went out witli 
them. But when his mother Althaea pronounced 
a curse upon him, enraged at the death of her 
brother who had fallen in the fight, Meleager 
stayed at home with his wife Cleopatra. The 
Curetes now begmn to press Calydon very hard. It 
was in vain that the old men of the town made 
him the most brilliant promises if he would again 
join in the fight, and that his father, his sisters, 
and his mother supplicaited him. At length, how- 
ever, he yielded to the prayers of his wife, Cleo- 
patra: he put the Curetes to flight, hut he never 
returned home, for the Eriimys, who had heard 
the curse of his mother, overtook him. . Such is 
the more ancient form of the legend, as we find it 
in Homer. (//. ix. 527, se(^) In the later tra- 
ditions Meleager collects the heroes from all parts 
of Greece to join him in the hunt. Among others 
was the fliir maiden Atalanta ; but the heroes 
refused to hunt with her, until Meleager, who was 
in love with her, overcame their opposition. Ata- 
lanta gave the animal the first w'ound, which was 
at length slain by Meleager. He presented the 
hide to Atalanta, but the sons of Thestius took it 
from her, whereupon Meleager in a rage slew 
them. This, however, was the cause of his own 
death which came to pass in the following way. 
When he was 7 days old the Moerae appeared, 
declaring that the boy would die as soon as the 
piece of tvood which w^as bunflng on the hearth should 
be consumed. Althaea, upon hearing this, extin- 
guished the firebrand, and concealed it in a chest. 
Meleager himself became invulnerable ; but after 
he had killed the brothers of his mother, she 
lighted the piece of wood, and Meleager died. 
Althaea, too late repenting of what she had done, 
put an end to her life ; and Cleopatra died of 
grief. The sisters of Meleager wept unceasingly 
after his death, until Artemis changed them into 
guinea-hens (fj-eXeaypi^es), which were transferred 
to the island of Leros. Even in this condition 
they mourned during a certain part of the year for 
their brother. Two of them, Gorge and Deianira, 
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through the mediation of Dionysus, were not mete- 
inorphosed.-— 2. Son of Neoptolemus, a Macedo- 
nian officer in the service of Alexander the Great. 
After the death of Alexander the Great (b.c. 823) 
Meleager resisted the claims of Perdiccas to the 
regency, and was eventually associated with the 
latter in this office. Shortly afterwards, however, 
he was put to death by order of Perdiccas.— 
8. Son of Eucrates, the celebrated writer and col- 
lector of epigrams, was a native of Gadara in Pa- 
lestine, and lived about B. c. 60. There are 131 
of his epigrams in the Greek Anthology, written 
in a good Greek style, though somewhat affected, 
and ffistinguished by sophistic acumen and amatory 
fancy”. An account of his collection of epigrams is 
given under Planudks. 

Heletus or Melitus (MeA^jror: Mehiros)^ an 
obscure tragic poet, but notorious as one of the 
accusers of Socrates, was an Athenian, of t];ie Pit- 
thean demus. He is represented by Plato and 
Aristophanes and their scholiasts as a frigid and 
licentious poet, and a worthless and profligate man. 
In the accusation of Socrates it was Meletus who 
laid the indictment before the Archon Basileus ; but 
in reality he was the most insignificant of the 
accusers ; and according to one account he was 
bribed by Anytus and Lycon to take part in the 
affiiir. Soon after the death of Socrates, the Athe- 
nians repented of their injustice, and Meletus was 
stoned to death as one of the authors of their folly. 

Melia (MeAla), a nymph, daughter of Oceanus, I 
became by Inachus the mother of Phoroneus and , 
Aegialeus or Pegeus ; and by Silenus the mother 
of the centaur, Pholus ; and by Poseidon of Amy- 
cus. She was carried off by Apollo, and became 
by him the mother of Ismenius, and of the seer j 
Tenerus. She was worshipped in the Ismeniura, | 
the sanctuary of Apollo, near Thebes. In the ' 
plural form, the Meliae or Meliades (MeAfat, 
McAfttSes) are the nymphs, who, along with the , 
Gigantes and Erinnyes, sprang from the drops of 
blood that fell from Uranus and were received by 
Gaea. The nymphs that nursed Zeus are likewise 
called Meliae. 

M^boea (MeAl^oia: MeAtgoeils). 1. Atovmon 
the coast of Thessaly in Magnesia, between Mt. 
Ossa and Mt. Pelion, is said to have been built by 
Magnes, and to have been named Meliboea in 
honour of his wife. It is mentioned by Homer as 
belonging to the dominions of Phiioctetes, who is 
hence called by Virgil {Aen. iii. 401) dux Mdi- 
horns. It was celebrated for its purple dye. (Lu- 
cre t. ii. 490 ; Virg. Aen, v. 251.) — 2, A small 
island at the mouth of the river Orontes in Syria. 

Melicertes. [Palaemon.] 

Melissa (MeAio-o-a), 1. A nymph said to have 
discovered the use of honey, and from whom bees 
w’-ere believed to have received their name (fiekicr- 
(fai). There can be no doubt, however, that the 
name really came from /teAt, honey, and was 
hence given to nymphs. According to some tm- 
ditions bees were nymphs metamorphosed. Hence 
the nymphs who fed the infant Zeus with honey 
ax’e called Melissae, — 2. The name of priestesses 
in general, but more especially of the priestesses of 
Demeter, Persephone, Apollo, and Artemis. — 
8. Wife of Periander, tyrant of Corinth, and 
daughter of Procles, tyrant of Epidaurns, was slain 
by her husband. [Periander.] 

MSrissus (MeAicro-os). 1. Of Samos, a Greek 
philosopher, the son of Ithagenes, was, according to 


the common account, the commander of the fleet 
opposed to Pericles, B.C. 440. But he is not men- 
tioned by Thucydides, and ought probably to be 
placed much earlier, as he is said to have been 
connected with Heraclitus, and to have been a 
disciple of Parmenides. It appears from the frag- 
ments of his work, which was written in prose, 
and in the Ionic dialect, that he adopted the doc- 
trines of the Eleatics. — 2. A Latin grammarian 
and a comic poet, was a freedman of Maecenas, 
and was entrusted by Augustus with the arrange- 
ment of the library in the portico of Octavia. 

Melita or Melite (MeKim : MeXiraios, Meli- 
tensis). 1. (ilfa/^a), anisland in the Mediterranean 
sea, situated 58 miles from the nearest point of 
Sicily, and 179 miles from the nearest point of 
Africa. Its greatest length is 17^ miles, and its 
greatest breadth 9^ miles. The island was first 
colonised by the Phoenicians, who used it as a 
place of refuge for their ships, on account of its 
excellent harbours. It afterwards passed into the 
hands of the Carthaginians, hut was taken pos- 
session of by the Romans in the 2nd Punic w’-ar, 
and annexed to the province of Sicily. The Romans 
however appear to have neglected the island, and 
it is mentioned by Cicero as a frequent resort of 
pirates. It contained a town of the same name 
founded by the Carthaginians, and 2 celebrated 
temples, one of Juno on a promontory near the 
town, and another of Hercules in the S. E. of the 
island. It is celebrated in sacred history as the 
island on which the Apostle Paul was shipwrecked; 
though some miters erroneously suppose that the 
apostle "was shipwrecked on the island of the same 
name off the Illyrian coast. The inhabitants ma- 
nufactured fine clotli, which was in much request 
at Rome. They also exported a considerable 
quantity of honey ; and from this island, according 
to some authorities, came the catuli Melitaei^ the 
favourite lapdogs of the Roman ladies, though 
other writers make them come from the island off 
the Illyrian coast.— 2. (Meleda), a small island in 
the Adriatic sea off the coast of Illyria (Dalmatia), 
N. W, of Epidaurus. — 3. A demus in Attica, 
which also formed part of the city of Athens, was 
situated S. of the inner Ceramicus, and probably 
included the hill of the Museum. It was said to 
have derived its name from a nymph Melite, with 
whom Hercules was in love, and it therefore con- 
tained a temple of this god. One of the gates of 
Athens was called the Melitian gate, because it 
led to this demus. [See p. 103, a.] —4. A lake 
in Aetolia near the mouth of the Achelous, be- 
longing to the territory of the town Oeniadae. 

Melitaea, Melitea or Meiitia (MeAiraia, Me- 
Alreta, MeAirt'a : MeAzraieiJs), a town of ThessaU'^ 
in Phthiotis, on the N. slope of Mt. Othrys, and 
near the river Eriipeus. It is said to have been 
called Pyrrha in more ancient times, and the 
sepulchre of Hellen was shown in its market-place. 

MeHte (MeAfri?), a nymph, one of the Nereides, 
a daughter of Nereus and Doris. 

Melitene a district of Armenia" 

Minor, between the Anti-Taurus and the Eu- 
phrates, celebrated for its fertility, and especially 
for its fruit-trees, oil, and wine. It possessed no 
great town until the 1st century of our era, when 
a city, also called Melitene (now MalatiyaJi) was 
built on a tributary of the Euphrates, and near 
that river itself, probably on the site- of a very 
ancient fort. This became a place of considerable 
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importance ; tlic centre of several roads ; tlie sta- 
tion, under Titus, of the 13th legion ; and, in the 
later division of the provinces, the capital of 
Armenia Seciinda, In a.d. 577, it was the scene 
of a victory gained by the Romans over the 
Persians under Chosroes I. 

Melito (MeAiT£i33/), a Christian writer of consi- 
derable eminence, was bishop of Sardes in the 
reign of M, Aurelius, to whom he presented an 
Apology for the Christians. Of his numerous 
w’orks only fragments are extant. 

Mella or Hela (Melia\ a river in Gallia Trans- 
padana, which flows by iBrixia and falls into the 

Mellaria. 1. A town of the Bastuli in Hispania 
Baetica between Belon and Calpe, on the road 
from Gades to Malaca. •— 2. A town in the same 
province, considerably N. of the former, on the 
road from Corduba to Emerita. 

Melodunum a town of the Senones in 

Gallia Liigdunensis, on an island of the Sequana 
(Seme), and on the road from Agendicum to Lutetia 
Parisiorum., 

Melos (MflAov: M^Atos: Miio), an island in 
the Aegaean sea, and the most W.-ly of the group 
of the Cyclades, whence it was called Zepkyria by 
Aristotle. It is about 70 miles N. of the coast of 
Crete, and 65 E. of the coast of Peloponnesus. 
Its length is about 14 miles from E. to W., and its 
breadth about 8 miles. It contains on the N. a 
deep bay, which forms an excellent harbour, and 
on which was situated a town, bearing the same 
name as the island. The island is of volcanic 
origin ; it contains hot springs, and mines of sul- 
phur and alum. Its soil is very fertile, and it 
produced in antiquity, as it does at present, abun- 
dance of com, oil, wine, &c. It was first colonised 
by the Phoenicians, who are said to have called it 
Byhlus or Bybits, after the Phoenician town Byhius. 
It was afterwards colonised hy Lacedaemonians, or 
at least by Dorians ; and consequently in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war it embraced the side of Sparta. In 
B. c. 426 the Athenians made an unsuccessful 
attack upon the island; but in 416 they obtained 
possession of the town after a siege of several 
months, whereupon they killed all the adult males, 
sold the women and children as slaves, and peopled 
the island by an Athenian colony. — Melos was the 
birthplace of Diagoras, the atheist, whence Aristo- 
phanes calls Socrates also the Melian. 

Melpomene (MeATrojaeVT?), i. e. the singing 
goddess, one of the 9 Muses, who presided over 
Tragedy- See Musab. 

Memini, a people in Gallia Narbonensis, on the 
W. bank of the Durentia, whose chief town was 
Carpentoracte (Carpentrm), 

Memmia Gens, a plebeian house at Rome, 
whose members do not occur in history before B. a 
173, but who pretended to be descended from the 
Trojan Mnestheus. (Virg. Aen. v. 117-) 

Memmms. 1. C., tribune of the plebs b.c. Ill, 
was an ardent opponent of the oligarchical party 
at Rome during the Jugurthine war. Among the 
nobles impeached by Memmius were L. Calpurnius 
Bestia and M. Aemilius Scaunis. Memmius was 
slain by the mob of Saturninus and Glaucia, while 
a candidate for the consulship in 100. — 2. C. 
Memmius Gemellus, tribune of the plebs 66, cu- 
rule aedile 60, and praetor 58. He belonged at that 
time to the Scnatorian party, since he impeached 
P* Vatinius, opposed P. Clodius, and was vehe- 
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ment in his invectives against Julius Caesar, But 
before he competed for the consulship, 54, he had 
been reconciled to Caesar, who supported liim 
with all liis interest. Memmius, however, again 
oflended Caesar by revealing a certain coalition 
with his opponents at the comitia. He W'as ini • 
peached for ambitus, and, receiving no aid from 
Caesar, withdrew from Rome to Mytilene, where 
he was living in the jmar of Cicero’s proconsulate. 
Memmius married Fausta, a daughter of the dictator 
Sulla, whom he divorced after having by'- her at 
least one son C. Memmius. [No. 3.] He was 
eminent both in literature and in eloquence. Lu- 
cretius dedicated his poem, De Renmi Natiira, to 
him. He was a man of profligate character, and 
wrote indecent poems. — 3. C. Memmius, son of 
the preceding, was tribune of the plebs 54, when 
he prosecuted A. Gabinius for malversation in his 
province of Syria, and. Domitius Calviniis for am- 
bitus at his consular comitia. Memmius was step- 
son of T. Annius Milo who married his mother 
Fausta after her divorce. He was consul suffectiis 
34. — 4. P, Memmius Regulus, consul suffectus 
A. D. 31, afterwards praefect of Macedonia and 
Achaia. He wms the husband of Lollia Paulina, 
and was compelled by Caligula to divorce her. 

Memuou {MipLvwv), 1. The beautiful son of Ti- 
thonus and Eos (Aurora), and brother ofEmathion. 
He is rarely mentioned by Homer, and must be re- 
garded essentially as a post-Homcric hero. Accord- 
ing to these later traditions, he wms a prince of the 
Ethiopians, who came to the assistance of his uncle 
Priam, for Tithonus and Priam were half-brothers, 
being both sons of Laomedon by diflerent mothers. 
Respecting his expedition to Troy there are dif- 
ferent legends. According to some Memnon the 
Ethiopian flrst went to Egypt, thence to Susa, and 
thence to Troy. At Susa, which had been founded 
by Tithonus, Memnon built the acropolis, which 
was called after him the Memnonium. According 
to others Tithonus was the governor of a Persian 
province, and the favourite of Teutamiis ; and 
Memnon obtained the command of a large host of 
Ethiopians and Susans to succour Priam. Memnon 
came to the war in armour made for him by 
Hephaestus. He slew Antiloch us, the son of 
Nestor, but was himself slain by Achilles, after a 
long and fierce combat. While the two heroes 
were fighting, Zeus weighed their fates, and the 
scale containing Memnon'’s sank. His mother 
was inconsolable at his death. She wept for 
him every morning ; and the dew-drops of the 
morning are the tears of Eos. To soothe the grief 
of his mother, Zeus caused a number of birds to 
issue out of the funeral pile, on which the body of 
Memnon was burning, which, after flying thrice 
around the burning pile, divided into two separate 
bodies, which fought so fiercely, that half of them 
fell down upon the ashes of the hero, and thus 
formed a funeral sacrifice for him. These birds 
were called Memnonides, and according to a story 
current on the Hellespont, they visited every year 
the tomb of the hero. At the entreaties of Eos, 
Zeus conferred immortality upon Memnon, At a 
comparatively late period, the Greeks gave the 
name of Memnon to the colossal statue in the 
neighbourhood of Thebes, which Avas said to give 
forth a sound like the snapping asunder of a chord, 
when it was struck by the first rays of the rising 
sun.. Although the Greeks gave this name to the 
statue, they Avere well aAvare that the Egyptians 
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iensive, at least to the taste of his own and the 
following ages, none of the purest, it must be ad- 
mitted, as they were frequently acted at private 
banquets. Of the actual events of his life we 
know but little. He enjoyed the friendship of 
Demetrius Phalereus, whose attention was first 
drawn to him by admiration of his works. Ptolemy, 
the son of Lagus, was also one of his admirers ; 
and he invited the poet to his court at Alexandria ; 
but Menander seems to have declined the prolfered 
honour. He died at Athens b. o. 291, at the age 
of 52, and is said to have been drowned while 
swimming in the harbour of Piraeus. Hotwith- | 
standing Menander's fame as a poet, his public 
dramatic career was not eminently successful ; for, 
though he composed upwards of 100 comedies, he 
only gained the prize 8 times. His preference for 
elegant exhibitions of character above coarse jest- 
ing may have been the reason why he was not so 
great a favourite with the common people as his 
principal rival, Philemon, who is said, moreover, 
to have used unfair means of gaining popularity. 
Menander appears to have borne the popular ne- 
glect very lightly, in the consciousness of his su- 
periority ; and once, when he happened to meet 
Pliilemon, he is said to have asked him, “ Pray, 
Philemon, do not you blush when you gain a 
victory over me?” The neglect of Menander's 
contemporaries has been amplj^ compensated by 
his posthumous fame. His comedies retained their 
place on the stage down to the time of Plutarch, 
and the unanimous consent of antiquity placed 
him at the head of the New Comedy, and on an 
equality with the great masters of the various 
kinds of poetry. His comedies were imitated by 
the Roman dramatists, particularly by Terence, 
who was little more than a translator of Menander. 
But we cannot form, from any one play of Terence, 
a fair notion of the corresponding play of Menander, 
as the Roman poet frequently compressed two of 
Menander's plays into one. It was this mixing 
up of different plays that Caesar pointed to by the 
phrase 0 dimidiate Menander^ in the epigram 
which he wrote upon Terence. Of Menander’s 
comedies only fragments are extant. The best 
edition of them is by Meineke, in his Fragmenta 
Coinicormn GraecoTum^'BtToX. 1841. 

Menapia (Mej'aTr/a), a city of Bactriana, on 
the river Zariaspis. 

Menapn, a powerful people in the N. of Gallia 
Belgica, originally dwelt on both banks of the 
Rhine, but were afterwards driven out of their 
possessions on the right bank by the Usipetes and 1 
Tenchteri, and inhabited only the left bank near , 
its mouth, and W. of the Mosa. Their country ' 
was covered with forests and swamps. They had a j 
fortress on the Mosa called Castellum Menapiorum ; 
{Kessel). 

Menas (MTjvas), also called Menodoms (Mt/vJ- 
doipos) by Appian, a freedman of Pompey the 
Great, was one of the principal commanders of the 
fleet of Sext. Pompey in his war against Octavian 
and Antony, n. c. 40. In 39 he tried in vain to 
dissuade his master from concluding a peace with 
Octavian and Antony ; and, at an entertainment 
given to them by Sextus on board his ship at 
Misenum, Menas suggested to him to cut the 
cables of the vessel, and, running it out to sea, 
despatcli both his rivals. The treacherous pro- 
pose, however, -was rejected by Pompey. On 
the breaking out of the war again in 38, Menas' 
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deserted Pompey and went over to Octavian. In 
36 he returned to his old master’s service ; but in 
the course of the same year he again played the 
deserter, and joined Octavian, In 35 he accom- 
panied Octavian, in the Pannoiiian campaign, and 
was slain at the siege of Sfscia. According to the 
old scholiasts, this Menas is the person so vehe- 
mently attacked by Horace in his 4th epode. This 
statement has been called in question by many 
modem commentators ; but their arguments are far 
from satisfactory. 

Mende or Mendae (MeVSi], MevScaos), a town on 
the W. coast of the Macedonian peninsula PelJene 
and on the Thermaic gulf, was a colony of the 
Eretrians, and was celebrated for its wine. It was 
for some time a place of considerable importancej 
but was ruined by the foundation of Cassandreai 
Meades (MeVSn^ : : Eu. near Jfo- 

tarieJi% a considerable city of the Delta of Egypt, 
on the S. side of the lake of Tanis 
and on the bank of one of the lesser arms of the 
Nile, named after it Mep'Sia'tQv fxr6gai the chief 
seat of the worship of Mendes. 

Meuecles {yiiv^nK^s), 1, Of Barce in Gyrene, 
an historian of uncertain date. **"3. Of Alabanda, 
a celebrated rhetorician. He and his brother Hie- 
rocles taught rhetoric at Rhodes, where the orator 
M. Antonius heard them, about b. c. 94- 

Meneerates {MeveKpirris)^ 1 . A Syracusan 
physician at the court of Philip, king of Macedon, 
B. c. 359 — 336. He made himself ridiculous by 
calling himself ‘^Jupiter,” and assuming divine 
honours. There is a tale that he was invited one 
day by Philip to a magnificent entertainment, 
where the other guests were sumptuously fed, 
while he himself had nothing but incense and liba- 
tions, as not being subject to the human infirmity 
of hunger. He was at first pleased with his re- 
ception, but afterwards perceiving the joke, and 
finding that no more substantial food was offered 
him, he left the party in disgust. — 2, Tiberius 
Claudius Meaecrates, a physician mentioned by 
Galen, composed more than 150 medical works, of 
which only a few fragments remain. 

Meaedemus (Mepedrigos), a Greek philosopher, 
was a native of Eretria, and though of noble birth 
was poor, and worked for a livelihood either as a 
builder or as a tent-maker. According to one 
story he seized the opportunity afforded by his 
being sent on some military service to Megara to 
hear Plato, and abandoned the army to addict 
himself to philosophy ; but it may be questioned 
whether he was old enough to have heard Plato 
before the death of the latter. According to an- 
other story, he and his friend Asciepiades got 
their livelihood as millers, working during the 
night, that they might have leisure for philo- 
sophy in the day. The 2 friends afterwards 
became disciples of Stilpo at Megara. Prom 
Megara they went to Elis, and placed themselves 
under the instruction of some disciples of Phaedo. 
On his return to Eretria Menedemus established a 
school of pliilosophy, which was called the Ere- 
trian. He did not, however, confine himself to 
philosophical pursuits, but took an active part in 
the politicfd affairs of his native city, and came to 
he the leading man in the state. He went on 
various embassies to Lysimachus, Demetrius, and 
others ; but being suspected of the treacherous in- 
tention. of betraying Eretria into the power of 
Antigbnus, he quitted his native city secretly, and 
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took refuge with Antigonus in. Asia. Here he 
starved himself to death in the 74tli year of his 
age, probably about b.c. 277, Of the philosophy 
of Meiiedemiis little is known, except that it closely 
resembled that of the Megarian school. [Eu- 
CLIDES, No. 2.] 

MenMai, or -us, Portus (MeveKdios Me- 
viXaos: Marsa-Touhrouk^ or Iias-el-MiUtr$), sxi 
ancient city on the coast of Marmarica, in N. 
Africa, founded, according to tradition, by Mene- 
laus. It is remarkable in history as the place 
where Agesilaus died. 

Meuelaium (Mei/eXaibi'), a mountain in Laconia, 
S. E. of Sparta near Thefapne, on which the he- 
roum of Menelaus was situated, the foundations of 
which temple were discovered in the year 1834. 

Kfenelaus (Mej'eActos’, MeveXeeas^ or MeveKas). 
1. Son of Piisthenes or Atreus, and younger brother 
of Aganiemnon. His early life is related under 
Agamemnon. He w'as king of Lacedaemon, 
and married to the beautiful Helen, by whom 
he became the father of Hermione. When 
Helen had been carried off by Paris, Menelaus 
and Ulysses sailed to Troy in order to demand her 
restitution. Menelaus was hospitably treated by 
Antenor, but the journey was of no avail ; and the 
Trojan Antimachus even advised his fellow-citizens 
to kill Menelaus and Ulysses. Thereupon Mene- 
kus and his brother Agamemnon resolved to march 
against Troy with all the forces that Greece could 
muster. Agamemnon was chosen the commander- 
in-chief. In the Trojan war Menelaus was under 
the special protection of Hera and Athena, and 
distinguished himself by his bravery in battle. He 
killed many illustrious Trojans, and would have slain 
Paris also in single combat, had not the latter been 
carried off by Aphrodite in a cloud. Menelaus 
was one of the heroes concealed in the wooden 
horse; and as soon as Troy was taken he and 
Ulysses hastened to the bouse of Beiphobus, who 
had married Helen after the death of Paris, and 
put him to death in a barbarous manner. Mene- 
laus is said to have been secretly introduced into 
the chamber of Beiphobus by Helen, who thus be- 
came reconciled to her former husband. He was 
among the first that sailed away from Troy, ac- 
companied by his wife Helen and Nestor ; but he 
was 8 years wandering about the shores of the 
Mediterranean, before he reached home. He ar- 
rived at Sparta on the very day on which Orestes 
was engaged in burying Clytaemnestra and Aegis- 
thus. Henceforward he lived with Helen at Sparta 
in peace and wealth, and his palace shone in its 
splendour like the sun or the moon. When Tele- 
machus visited Sparta to inquire after his father, 
Menelaus was solemnising the marriage of his 
daughter Hermione with Neoptolemus, and of his 
son Megapenthes with a daughter of Alector. In 
the Homeric poems Menelaus is described as a 
man of an athletic figure ; he spoke little, hut what 
he said was always impressive ; he was brave and 
courageous, but milder than Agamemnon, intelli- 
gent and hospitable. According to the prophecy 
of Proteus in the Odyssey, Menelaus and Helen 
were not to die, but the gods were to conduct them 
to Elysium. According to a later tradition, he 
and Helen went to the Taurians, where they were 
sacrificed by Iphigenia to Artemis. Menelaus was 
worshipped as a hero at Therapne, where his tomb 
and tiiat of Helen were shown. Eespccting the 
tale that Helen never went to Troy, but was de- 
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tamed in Egypt, see Helena.— * 2. Sou of Lngus, 
and brother of Ptolemy Soter, held po.ssession of 
Cyprus for his brother, Wt was defeated and driven 
out of the island by Demetrius Pol iorcetes, b.c. 
306. — 3. A Greek mathematician, a native of 
Alexandria, the author of an extant treatise in 3 
books, on the Sphere. He made some astrono- 
mical observations at Rome in the 1st year of the 
emperor Trajan, a. d. 08. 

Menelaus (MeyeA-aos-), a city of Lower Egypt, 
on the Canopic branch of the Nile, named after 
the brother of Ptolemy the son of Lagiis. It 
was made the capital of the district between the 
lakes of Moeris and Mareotis (uojuhs Mej^eXairns), 

Menemus Lanatus. 1. Agrippa, consul, b. c. 
503, conquered the Sabines. It was owing to his me- 
diation tW the first great rupture between the pa- 
tricians and plebeians, when the latter seceded to the 
Sacred Mount, was brought to a happy and peaceful 
termination in 493; and it was upon this occa- 
sion he is said to have related to the plebeians his 
well-known fable of the belly and its members. »— 
2. T., consul 477, was defeated by tbe Etruscans. 
He bad previously allowed the Fabii to be de- 
stroyed by the Etruscans, although be might have 
assisted them with his army. For this act of 
treachery he was brought to *trial by tbe tribunes 
and condemned to pay a fine. He took his punish- 
ment so much to heart, that he shut himself up in 
his house and died of grief. 

Meues first king of Egypt, according 

to the traditions of the Egyptians themselves. 
Herodotus records of him that he built Memphis 
on a piece of ground which he had rescued from 
the river by turning it from its former course, and 
erected therein a magnificent temple to Hephaestus 
(Pthah). Diodorus tells us that he introduced 
into Egypt the worship of the gods and the prac- 
tice of sacrifices, as well as a more elegant and 
luxurious style of living. That he was a con- 
queror, like other founders of kingdoms, we learn 
from an extract from Manetho preserved by Eu- 
sebius. By Marsham and others he has been iden- 
tified with the Mizraim of Scripture. According to 
some accounts he was killed by a hippopotamus. 

Menesthei Portus (Fuefio de S. Maria)^ a 
harbour in Hispania Baetica, not far from Gadcs, 
with an oracle of Menestheus, who is said in some 
legends to have settled in Spain. 

Meuestbeus (Mej/ecr^eds). 1. Son of Petcus, 
an Athenian king, who led the Athenians against 
Troy, and surpassed all other mortals in arranging 
the war-steeds and men for battle. With the 
assistance of the Tyndarids, he is said to have 
driven Theseus from his kingdom. — 2. Son of 
Iphicrates, the famous Athenian general, by the 
daughter of Cotys, king of Thrace. He married 
the daughter of Timotheiis ; and in 356 was chosen 
commander in the Social war, his father and his 
father-in-law being appointed to aid him with 
their counsel and experience. They were all three 
impeached by their colleague, Chares, for alleged 
misconduct and treachery in the campaign; but 
Iphicrates and Menestheus were acquitted. 

Meniux or Xotopbagxtis, aft. Gixba (Muvx 7 |, 
Awro(pa7?Tij, Acoroijxiycov v^cros : Jerbah), a con- 
siderable island, close to tbe coast of Africa Pro- 
pria, at the S.E. extremity of the Lesser Syrtis, 
with 2 cities, Meninx {Menaz) on the N.E., and 
Girba, or Gerra, on tbe S.W, It was tbe birth- 
place of the emperors Vibius Gallus and Volusiamis. 
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Henippe (MeyiTnrr))^ daughter of Orion and 
sister of Metioche. These *2 sisters put themselves 
to death of their own accord in order to propitiate 
the 2 Erinnyes, "who had visited Aonia with a 
plague. They were metamorphosed by Persephone 
itiul Hades into comets, and the Aonians erected 
to them a sanctuary near Orchomenos. 

Menippus (MeViTr-Tros), a cynic philosopher, and 
originally a slave, was a native of Gadara in C'oele- 
Syria. He seems to have been a hearer of Dio- 
genes, and flourished about b. c. 60. He amassed 
gn-eat wealth as a usurer (-nfiepodaveiar^s)^^ but 
was cheated out of it all, and committed siiicide- 
We are told that he wrote nothing serious, but 
that his books were full of jests ; whence it would 
appear that he was one of those C 3 mic philosophers 
who threw all their teaching into a Eatirical form. 
In this character he is several times introduced by 
Lucian. His works are now entirely lost; but 
we have considerable fragments of Varro’s Saiurae 
jMenippeae.^ written in imitation of Menippus. 

Kennis, a city of Adiabene, in Assyria, only 
mentioned by” Curtius (v. 1). 

Menodotus (MrjydSoTos), a physician of Nico- 
niedia in Bithynia, who was a pupil of Antiochus, 
of Laodicea, and tutor to Herodotus of Tarsus ; he 
belonged to the medical sect of the Empirici, and 
lived probably about the beginning of the 2nd 
century after Christ. 

Menoeceus (MeroiKcus). 1. A Theban, grand- 
son of Pentheus, and hither of Hipponome, Jocasta, 
and Creon. — 2. Grandson of th<^ former, and son 
of Creon. He put an end to his life because Tire* 
sias had declared that his death -would bring vic- 
toiT to his coimtr)^ when the 7 Argive heroes 
marched against Thebes. His tomb was shown at 
Thebes near the Neitian gate. 

Menoetius {Ti^evoinos). 1. Son of lapetus and 
CHraene or Asia, and brother of Atlas, Prome- 
theus, and Epimetheus. He was killed Eeus 
with a flash of lightning, in the battle with the 
Titans, and was hurled into Tartarus.— 2. Son of 
Actor and Aegina, husband of Polynude or Sthe- 
nele, and father of Patroclus, who is hence called 
Memciiades. After patroclus had slain the son of ] 
Amphidainas, Menoetius fled with him to Peleus 
in Phtiiia, and had him educated there. 

Menon (MeVwj'), a Thessalian adventurer, was 
one of the generals of the Greek mercenaries in the 
army of C\nis the Younger when the latter 
marched into Upper Asia against his brother Ar- 
taxerxes, b. c. 401. After the death of Cyrus he 
was apprehended along with the other Greek gene- 
rals by Tissaphernes, and was put to death by 
lingering tortures, which lasted for a whole jmar. 
His character is drawn in the blackest colours by 
Xenophon. He is the same as the Menon introduced 
in the didogue of Plato, which bears his name. 

Hens, a personification of mind, worshipped by 
the Romans. She had a sanctuary" on the Capitol ; 
and the object of her worship was, that the citizens 
might always be guided by a right spirit 

Hentesa (Mentesanus). 1. Surnaraed Bastia, 
a town of the Oretani in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
on the road from Castulo to Carthago Nova.— 2. 
A small town of the Bastuli in the S. of Hispania 
Baetica. 

Mentor (MeW&p). 1. Son of Alcimus and a 
faithful friend of Ulysses, frequently mentioned in 
the Odyssey.— 2. A Greek of Rhodes, who, with 
his brother Memnon, rendered active assistance to 
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Artabazus. When the latter found himself com- 
pelled to take refuge at the court of Philip, Mentor 
entered the service of Kectanabis, king of Egypt 
He was sent to the assistance of Tonnes, king of 
Sidon, in his revolt against Darius Ochus ; and 
when Tennes went over to the Persians, Mentor 
was taken into the service of Darius. He rose 
rapidly in the favour of Darius, and eventually 
received a satrapj”, including all the western coast 
of Asia Minor. His influence with Darius enabled 
him to procure the pardon of his brother Memnon. 
He died in possession of his satrapy, and was 
succeeded by his brother Memnon. [Memnon,] — 
3. The most celebrated silver-chaser among the 
Greeks, who must have flourished before b. c. 356. 
His works were vases and cups, which -were most 
highly prized bj' the Romans. 

Mercurii Promontonum. [Hebmaeum.] 

Mercurius, a Roman divinity of commerce and 
gain. The character of the god is clear from his 
name, ivhich is connected with and tmteari, 
A temple was built to him as early as b. c. 495 
near the Circus Maximus ; an altar of the god 
existed near the Porta Capena, by the side of a 
well ; and in later times a temple seems to have 
been built on the same spot. Under the name of 
the ill- willed {malevolus\ he had a statue in what 
was called the sobrms, or the sober street, in 
which no shops were allowed to be kept, and milk 
was oflered to him there instead of ivine. This 
statue had a purse in its hand, to indicate his func- 
tions. His festival was celebrated on the 25th of 
May, and chiefly by merchants, who also visited the 
well near the Porta Capemi, to which magic powen 
were ascribed ; and with water from that well the}” 
used to sprinkle themselves and their merchandise, 
that they might be purified, and yield a large 
profit. ■ The Romans of later times identified Mer- 
curius, the patron of merchants and tradespeople, 
with the Greek Plermes, and transferred all the 
attributes and myths of the latter to the former. 
The Eetiales, however, never recognised tb.e iden- 
tity; and instead of the cadzteeus used a sacred 
branch as the emblem of peace. The resemblance 
between Mereurius and Hermes is indeed verj' 
slight; and their identification is a proof of the 
thoughtless manner in which the Romans acted in 
this respect. [Hermes.] 

Mereurius Trismegistus. [Hermes This* 

MEGISTUS.] 

Merion.es (Mvpi6yr}s\ a Cretan hero, son of 
Molus, who, conjointly with Idomeneus, led the 
Cretans in 80 ships against Tro 3 ^ He was one of 
the bravest heroes in the Trojan war, and usiialh’- 
acted together with his friend Idomeneus. Later 
traditions relate, that on his way homeward he 
was thrown on the coast of Sicily, where he was 
received by the Cretans who had settled there; 
whereas, according to others, he returned safely to 
Crete, and was buried and worshipped as a hero, 
together with Idomeneus, at Cnossus. 

Marmerus (Mep/^-spos), 1. Son of Jason and 
Medea, also called Macareus or Monnorus, was 
murdered, together with his brother Pheres, by 
his mother at Corinth,— 2. Son of Pheres, and 
grandson of Jason and Medea. 

Mermessus or Myrmessus (Mepgr^o'o'ds, Mup- 
fvn&(x6s% also written Marmessus and Marpessus, 
a town of M,ysia, in the territory of Lampsacus, 
not far from Polichna ; the native place of a sibyl, 

Merobaudes, PlaTius, a general and a poet, 
p F 3 
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wliose merits are recorded in an inscription on tlie 
base of a statue dug up in the Ulpian forum at 
Rome in the year 1812 or 1813. We learn from 
the inscription that the statue was erected in 
A, D. 435. Some fragments of the poems of Mero- 
baudes -were discovered by Niebuhr upon a palimp- 
sest belonging to the monastery of St. Gall, and 
were published by him at Bonn, 1823. 

Meroe {MepSn] : pts. of Niihia and Sennar% t\m 
island, so-called, and almost an island in reality, 
formed by the rivers Astapiis (Bim A^ile) and 
Astaboras [Atharah)^ and the portion of the Nile 
betw'een their mouths, was a district of Ethiopia. 
Its capital, also called Meroe, stood near tlie N. 
point of the island, on the E. hank of the Nile, 
below the modern Shendy, where the plain, near 
the village of Assour^ is covered with mins of 
temples, pyramids, and other works, in a style 
closely resembling the Egyptian. Standing in a 
fertile district, rich in timber and minerals, at 
the foot of the highlands of Abyssinia,^ and at the 
junction of 2 great rivers, Meroe became at a very 
early period a chief emporium for the trade be- 
tween Egypt, N. Africa, Ethiopia, Arabia, and 
India, and the capital of a powerful state. The 
government was a hierarchical monarchy, entirely 
in the hands of a ruling caste of priests, who chose 
a king from among themselves, bound him to 
govern according to their laws, and put him to 
death w'hen they chose ; until king Ergamenes 
(about B. c. 300) threw off the yoke of the priests, 
whom he massacred, and converted his kingdom 
into an absolute monarchy. The priests of Meroe 
were closely connected in origin and customs with 
those of Egypt ; and, according to some traditions, 
the latter sprang from the former, and they from 
India ; but the settlement of this point involves 
an important ethnical question, which lies beyond 
the limits of this book. For further details re- 
specting the kingdom of Meroe, see Aethiopia. 
Meroe had a celebrated oracle of Ammon, 

MeromLacus. [Semechonitis.] 

M^ope (Mep^TTij). 1. One of the Heliades or 
sisters of Phaeihon.— 2. Daughter of Atlas, one of 
the Pleiades, and wife of Sisyphus of Corinth, by 
whom she became the mother of Glaucus- In the 
constellation of the Pleiades she is the 7th and the 
least visible star, because she is ashamed of having 
had intercourse with a mortal man.— '3. Daughter 
of Cypselus, wife of Cresphontes, and mother of 
Aepytus. For details, see Aepytos. 

Merops 1 . King of the island of Cos, 

husband of the munph Ethemea, and lather of 
Eumeius. His wife was killed by Artemis, because 
she had neglected to worship that goddess. Me- 
rops, in order to rejoin his wife, wished to make 
aw'ay with himself, but Hera changed him into an 
eagle, whom she placed among the stars.— 2. King 
of the Ethiopians, by whose wife, Clymene, Helios 
became the father of Phaethon. — 3. King of 
Rh 3 mciacus, on the Hellespont, also called Macar 
or Macareus, was a celebrated soothsayer, and 
father of Clite. Arisbe, Amphius, and Adrastus. 

Merula, L. Cornelius, wms liamen dialis, and, 
on the deposition of L. Cimia in B. c. 87, was 
elected consul in his place. On the capture of 
Rome by Marius and Cinna at the close of the 
same year, Merida put an end to his own life, in 
order to escape the hands of the executioner. 

Mesambria {Mitra/nSpiT} : Bushshr\ a peninsnla 
on the coast of Persis, near the river Padargus. 
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Mesohels (Meo-x^Aa : prob. near a large 

city on the coast of N. Africa, said to have been 
founded b\' Greeks returning from the Trojan 
war. It was taken bj' Eumachiis, the lieutenant 
of Agathocles. 

Mesembria {M€a‘r)p.§pta, Herod. : 

Meff'rjpSpiapds). 1. (Misskirm or Messuri}^ a ce- 
lebrated town of Thrace on the Pontus Eiiximis. 
and at the foot of Mt. Haeinus, founded by the 
inhabitants of Chalcedon and Byzantium in the 
time of Darius Hj^staspis, and hence called a colony' 
ofMegara, since*^ those 2 towns were founded by 
the Megarians. — 2. A town in Thrace, but of 
much less importance, on the coast of the Aegaeaii 
sea, and in the territory of the Cicones, near the 
mouth of the Lissus, and the most W.-Ijr of the 
Samothracian settlements on the mainland. 

Mesene i. e. ABdlmid)^ a name given 

to that part of Babylonia which consisted of the 
great island formed by the Euphrates, the Tigris, 
and the Rojml Canal ; and contained, therefore, 
the greater part of Babylonia. 

Mesoa or Messoa. [Sparta.] 

Mesogis. [Messogis.] 

Mesomedes (Mecrojifi^Siis), a hu’ic and epigram- 
matic poet under Hadrian and the Antonines, was a 
native of Crete, and a freedman of Hadrian, whose 
favourite Antinous he celebrated in a poem. A 
saiar\', which he had received from Hadrian, was 
diminished by Antoninus Pius. Three poems of 
his are preserved in the Greek Anthology. 

Hes6pbtS.mia (MeiroTrora/iia, rSiv rrora- 
lim : 0. T. Aram Naharaim, i. e. Syria hdiveen the 
Rivers: LXX. Meffovorapia 2,vptas: Al-Jesira^ i.e. 
The Island), a district of W. Asia, named from 
its position between the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
of which rivers the former divided it from Syria 
and Arabia on the W., the latter from Assyria on 
the E.: on the N. it was separated from Armenia 
hy a branch of the Taurus, called Masius, and on 
the S. from Babjdonin, by the Median Wall. The 
name was first used by the Greeks in the time of 
the Seleucidae. In earlier times the country was 
reckoned a part, sometimes of Syria, and some- 
times of Assyria. Nor in the division of the 
Persian empire was it recognised as a distinct 
country, but it belonged to the satrap}^ of Baby- 
lonia. Excepting the mountainous region on the 
N. and N.E. formed by the chain of Masius, 
and its prolongation parallel to the Tigris, the 
country formed a vast plain, broken by few hills, 
well watered by rivers and canals, and very fer- 
tile, except in the S. part, which was more like 
the Arabian Desert, on. the opposite side of the 
Euphrates. Besides corn, and fruits, and spices 
(e. g. the amomum), it produced fine timber, and ' 
supported large herds of cattle ; in the S., or desert 
part, there were numerous wild animals, such as 
wild asses, gazelles, ostriches, and lions. Its chief 
mineral products were naphtha and jet. The N. 
part of Mesopotamia was divided into the districts 
of Mygdonia and Osrokne. It belonged suc- 
cessively to the Assyrian, Babylonian, jPersian, 
Macedonian, Syro-Grecian, Ffirthian, and later 
Persian empires. In a wider sense, the name is 
sometimes applied to the whole country between 
the Euphrates and the Tigris. 

Mespila {ft MymXat Ru. at Kottyounjik, opp. 
to Mosul, Layard : others give differtmt sites for 
it), a city of Assyria, on the E. side of the Tigris, 
which Xenophon (AnaL iii. 4) mentions as having 
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been formerly a great city, inliabited by Meaes, 
but in his time fallen to decay. It bad a wall 6 
parasangs in circuit, composed of 2 prts ; namely, 
a base 50 feet thick and 50 high, of polished stone 
full of shells (the limestone of the country), upon 
which was built a brick wall SO feet thick and 100 
high. It had served, according to tradition, as 
the refuge for the Median gueen, when the Per- 
sians overthrew the empire of the Medes, and it 
resisted all the edbrts of the Persian king to take 
it, until a thunder storm frightened the inhabitants 
into a surrender.. 

Messa (Meortra, Mscruri : Jfeapo), a town and 
harbour in Laconia near G. Taenar.uin. ■ 

2le.ssabateiie or -ice^ {MetrcraSarT^P'^^ Mea-tra- 
€aTm'i} : Mea(ra€drat.y, a small district on. the S.E. 
margin of the Tigris and Euphrates valley, on the 
borders of Media, Persis, and Susiana, reckoned 
sometimes to Persis and sometimes to Susiana. 
The name seems to be derived from the mountain 
passes in the d,istrict. _ ' . ' ^ ^ 

Messala or Messalla, the name of a distin- 
guished family of the Valeria gens at Rome. They 
appear for the first time on the consular Fasti in 
B. c. 203, and for the last in a. d. 506. “—1. M’. 
Yaierius Maximus Corvmus Messala, -was con- 
sul B. c. 203, and, in conjunction with his colleague 
M. Otacilius, carried on the wmr wdth success 
against the Carthaginians in Sicily. The 2 consuls ; 
concluded a peace with Hieron. In consequence 
of his relieving Messana he obtained the cognomen 
of Messala. His triumph was distinguished by 
two remarkable monuments of his victory — by a 
pictorial representation of a battle with the Sici- 
lian and Punic armies, which he placed in the 
Curia Hostilia, and h}^ a sun-dial (Horologium), - 
from the booty of Catana, w'hich was set up on a 
column behind the rostra, in the forum. Messala i 
was censor in 252, — 2. M.. Valerius Messala, 
consul 220. — 3. M. Valerius Messala, praetor 
peregrinus 194, and consul 188, when he had the 
province of Liguria.— 4. M. Valerius Messala, 
consul 161, and censor 154.-5. M. Valerius 
Messala Mger, praetor 63 ; consul 01 ; and censor 
55. He belonged to the aristocratical party. He 
married a sister of the orator Q. Hortensius, by | 
whom he had at least one son. — 6. M. Valerius 
Messala, son of the preceding; consul 53; be- 
longed, like his father, to the aristocratical party ; 
but ill consequence probably of his enmity to 
Pompey, he joined Caesar in the civil wai’, and 
served under him in Africa. He wus in high 
repute for his skill in augury, on which science he 
-svrote.— 7. M. Valerius Messala Corviuus, son 
of the preceding, was partly educated at xlthens, 
where probably began his intimacy with Horace 
and L. Bibulus. After Caesar’s death (44) he 
joined the republican party, and attached himself 
especially to Cassius, whom, long after, when he 
had become the friend of Augustus, he was accus- 
tomed to call “my general.” Messala was pro- 
scribed ; but since his kinsmen proved his absence 
from Rome at the time of Caesar’s assassination, 
the triumvirs erased his name from the list, and 
offered him security for his person and property. 
Messala, Jiowever, rejected their offers, followed 
Cassius into Asia, and at Philippi, in the first 
day’s battle, turned Augustus’s fiaiik, stormed his 
camp, and narrowly missed taking him prisoner. 
After the death of Brutus and Cassius, Messala, 
with a numerous body of fugitives, took r^uge 
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in the island of Thasos. His followers, though 
defeated, -were not disorganised, and offered him 
the command. But he* induced them to accept 
honourable terms from Antony, to whom he at- 
tached^ himself until Cleopatra’s influence made 
his ruin certain and easy to be foreseen. Mes- 
sala then again changed his party, and served 
Augustus effectively in Sicily, 36''; against the 
Salassians, a moimtain tribe lying between the 
Graian and the Pennine Alps, 34 ; and at Actium, 
31. A decree of the senate bad abrogated xln- 
tony’s consulship fqr 31, and Messala was ap- 
pointed to the vacant place. He was proconsul of 
Aquitania in 28 — 27, and obtained a triumph for 
his reduction of that province. Shortly before or 
immediately after his administration of Aquitania, 
Messala held a prefecture in Asia Minor. He was 
deputed by the senate, probably in 30, to greet 
Augustus with the title of “ Pater Patriae and 
the opening of his address on that occasion is pre- 
served by Suetonius. During the disturbances at 
the coraitia in 27,. Augnstus nominated Alessala to 
the revived office of warden of the city ; but he 
resigned it in a few days. Messala soon after- 
wards withdrew from all public employments ex- 
cept his augurship, to which Augustus had specially 
appointed him, although, at the time of his admis- 
sion, there was no vacancy in the augural college. 
About 2 years before his death, which happened 
about the middle of Augustus’s reign, b.c. 3 — 3, 
Messala’s memory failed him, and he often could not 
recall his own name. His tomb was of remarkable 
splendour. Afessala was as much distinguished in 
the literary as in the political world of Rome. He 
was a patron of learning and the arts, and was 
himself an historian, a poet, a grammarian, and an 
orator. He wrote commentaries on the civil wars 
after Caesar’s death, and a genealogical work, De 
MQ7nanis Familus, The treatise, however, De 
Progenie A which sometimes accompanies 
Eutropius and the minor Roman historians, is the 
forgeiy of a much later age. Messala’s poems 
were of a satirical or even licentious character. 
His writings as a grammarian were numerous and 
minute, comprising treatises on collocation and 
lexicography, and on the powers and uses of single 
letters. His eloquence reflected the character of 
his age. More smooth and correct than vigorous 
or original, he persuaded rather than convinced, 
and conciliated rather than persuaded. His health 
was feeble, and the prooemia of his speeches gene- 
rally pleaded Indisposition and solicited indulgence. 
He mostly took the defendant’s side, and was fre- 
quently associated in causes with C. Asiniiis Pollio. 
He recommended and practised translation from 
the Greek orators ; and liis version of the Plirgne 
of Flyperidcs was thought to exhibit remarkable 
skill in either language. His political eminence, 
the wealth he inherited or acquired in the civil 
wars, and the favour of Antony and Augustus, 
rendered Messala one of the principal persons of 
his age, and an effective patron of its literature. 
His friendship for Horace and his intimacy with 
Tibullus are well known. In the elegies of the 
latter poet, the name of Messala is continually 
introduced. The dedication of the O'm, a doubt- 
ful work, is not sufficient proof of his friendship 
with, Virgil; hut the companion of “Plotiusand 
Varius, of Maecenas and Octavius” (Hor. Sat. i. 
10. Si), cannot well have been unknown to the 
author , of the Eclogues and Georgies. He directed 
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Ovid's earh^ studies {ex Pont. iv. 16), and Tiberius 
sought his acquaintance in early manhood, and 
took him for his model in eloquence. —»• 8. M. Va- 
lerius ITessala Barbatus Appianus, was consul 
B. c. 1*2. and died in his 3 'ear of office. He was 
the father (or grandfather) of the empress Mes- 
salina. — 9. L. Valerius Messala Volesus, consul 
A. n. 5, and afcerwards proconsul of Asia, where 
his cruelties drew on him the anger of Augustus 
and a condemnatory decree from the senate.— ■ 
10. L. Vipstanus Hessala, legionarj^ tribune in 
Vespasian's army, a. j>. 70, was brother of Aqui- 
lius Regains, the notorious delator in Domitian's 
reign. He is one of Tacitus’ authorities for the 
history of the civil wars after' Galba’s death, and a 
principal interlocutor in the dialogue Z>e Oratoribus, 
ascribed to Tacitus. 

Messalma. L Statilia, granddaughter of T. 
Statilius Taurus, cos. a. d. 11, was the 3rd wife of 
the emperor Nero, who married her in a. d. 66. 
She had previously espoused Atticus Vestiniis, 
•whom Nero put to death without accusation or 
trial, merely that he might marry Messalina. — < 2. 
Valeria, daughter of M. Valerius Messala Biir- 
batiis and of Doinitia Lepida, was the 3rd wife of 
the emperor Claudius. She married Claudius, to 
•whom she was previously related, before his ac- 
cession to the empire. Her profligacy and licen- 
tiousness were notorious; and the absence of virtue 
•was not concealed by a lingering sense of shame or 
even hy a specious veil of decorum. She was as 
cruel as she was profligate; and many members of 
the most illustrious families of Rome were sacrificed 
to her fears or her hatred. She long exercised an 
•unbounded empire over her weak husband, who 
alone was ignorant of her infidelities. For some 
time she was supported in her career of crime by 
the freedmon of Claudius; but when Narcissus, the 
most powerful of the emperor’s freedmen, perceived 
that he should probably fall a victim to Messalina’s 
intrigues, he determined to get rid of her. The 
insane folly of H^Iessalina furnished the means of 
her own destruction. Having conceived a violent 
passion for a handsome Roman youth, C. Silius, 
she publicly married him with all the rites of a 
legal connubium during the absence of Claudius at 
Ostia, a. d. 48. Narcissus persuaded the emperor 
that Silius and Messalma would not have dared 
such an outrage had they not determined also to 
deprive him of empire and life. Claudius wavered 
long, and at length Narcissus himself issued Mes- 
salina’s death-warrant. She was put to death by 
a tribune of the guards in the gardens of Lu- 
culius. 

Messana (Me<r<rdm Dor,, Mecrfrijyn ; Mecro-dwoj : 
Messina) y a celebrated town on the N. E. coast of 
Sicily, on the straits separating Italy from this 
island, which are here about 4 miles broad. The 
Romans called the town Messfma^ according to its 
Doric pr.'Uinnciation, but iJ/twwe was its more 
usual name among the Greeks. It was originally 
a town of the Siceli, and was called Zancle 
(Zay/cA-p), or a sickle, on account of the shape of 
its harbour, which is formed hy a singular curve 
of sand and shells. The first Greek colonists 
w^ere, according to Thucydides, pirates from the ' 
Chalcidian town of Cumae in Italy, who were 
joined by (.Uialcidians from Euboea, and, according 
to Strabo, by Naxians ; but these 2 accounts are not 
contradictory, for since Naxos in Sicily was also a 
colony from Chalcis, we may easily suppose that the 
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‘ Naxians joined the other Chalcidiaiis in the foun- 
dation of the town. Zancle soon became so powerful 
that it founded the town of Himern, about b. c. 648. 
After the capture of Miletus by the Persians, the 
inhabitants of Zancle invited the lonians, who had 
been expelled from their native country, to settle on 
their “beautiful coast” (koK^ dxrij, Herod, vi. 22.); 
and a number of Samians and other Ionic Greeks 
accepted their offer. On landing in the S. of Italy, 
they were persuaded by Anaxilas, tyrant of Rlie- 
giiira, to take possession of Zancle daring the 
absence of Scythes, the tyrant of the city, who was 
engaged in the siege of some other Sicilian town. 
But their treachery -was soon punished; for Anaxi- 
las himself shortly afterwards drove the Samians 
out of Zancle, and made himself master of the 
town, the name of which he changed into Messam 
or Messene, both because he was himself a Messe- 
nian, and because he transferred to the place a 
body of Messenians from Rhegium. Anaxilas died 
476; and about 10 jmars afterwards (466) his sons 
were driven out of Messana and Rhegium, and 
republican governments established in these cities. 
Messana now enjoyed great prosperity for several 
3 'ears, and in consequence of its excellent harbour 
and advantageous position, it became a place of 
great commercial importance. But in 396 it was 
taken by the Carthaginians, who destroyed the 
town because they saw that they should be unable 
to maintain so distant a possession against the 
power of Dionysius of Syracuse. Dionysius began 
to rebuild it in the samejmar, and besides collecting 
the remains of the former population, he added a 
number of Locrians, Messenians, and others, so 
that its inhabitants were of a very mixed kind. 
After the banishment of the younger Dionysius, 
Messana was for a short time tree, but it fell into 
the power of Agathocles about 312. Among the 
mercenaries of this tyrant were a number of Ma- 
mertini, an Oscan people from Campania, who had 
been sent from home tinder the protection of the 
god Mamers or Mars to seek their fortune in other 
lands. These Mamertini were quartered in Mes- 
sana ; and after the death of Agathocles (202) 
thev'^ made themselves masters of the town, killed 
the male inhabitants, and took possession of their 
wives, their children, and their property. The 
town, was now called Mamertina, and the inha- 
bitants Mamertini; but its ancient name of 
Messana continued to be in more general use. The 
new inhahitants could not lay aside their old pre- 
datory habits, and in consequence became involved 
in a war with Hieron of Syracuse, who defeated 
them in several battles, and would probably have 
conquered the town, had not the Carthaginians 
come in to the aid of the Mamertini, and, under 
the pretext of assisting them, taken possession of 
their citadel. The Mamertini had at the same 
time applied to the Romans for help, who gladly 
availed themselves of the opportunity to ohFain a 
footing in Sicily. Thus Messana was the imme- 
diate cause of the Ist Punic war, 264. The Ma- 
mertini expelled the Carthaginian garrison, and 
received the Romansi, in whose power Messana 
remained till the latest times. There are scarcely 
any remains of the ancient city a+ Messina. 

Messapia (M^acraTria). 1. The Greek name of 
Calabri.^. — 2. (Messagna), a town in Calabria, 
between Uria and Brundusium. 

Messapium (xh MGcradTciov ^pos)^ a mountam 
in Bo(3»tiu on the E. coast, near the tov/n Anthedo'n> 
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from which Messapus is said to have sailed to the 
S. of Italy- 

Messapns (MeVcrairos-), a Boeotian, from whom 
Messapia in the S. of Italy was believed to have 
derived its name. 

Messene (Mecra'n?'??), daughter of Txiopas, and 
wife of Polycaon, whom she induced to take pos- 
session of tiie country which was called after her, 
iiMessenia, She is also said to have introduced 
tlicre the v/orship of Zeus and the mysteries of the 
great goddess of Eleiisis. 

Messene Meara’^ivtos). 1. (ilfhwro- 

7 nati), the later capital of Messenia, was founded 
by Epaminondas b.c. 369, and completed and for- 
tified within the space of 85 days. It was situated 
at the foot of the steep hill of Ithome, which was 
so celebrated as a fortress in the history of the 
Iilessenian wars, and which now formed the acro- 
polis of the new city. Messene was one of the 
most strongly fortified cities of Greece. It was 
surrounded by massive walls huilt entirely of stone 
and flanked with numerous towers. There are still 
considerable remains of some of these towers, as 
well as the foundations of the walls, and of several 
public buildings. They are described by a modern 
traveller as "‘built of the most regniiar kind of 
masonry, and formed of large stones fitted together 
with great accuracy.” The northern gate of the 
city is also extant, and opens into a circular court, 
62'^ feet in diameter. The city was supplied with 
water from a fountain called Clepsjfth’aj which is 
still a fine spring, from which the modern village 
of Mavromati derives its name, meaning Black 
Spring, or literally, Black Eye. "<—2. See Messana. 

Messenia (Meo-o-jjvfa ; Meo'^r^vtos), a country in 
Peloponnesus, bounded on the E. by Laconia, oi| 
the N. by Elis and Arcadia, and on the S. and W. 
by the sea. It was separated from Laconia by Mt, 
Taygetusjbut part of the W. slope of Taygetus 
belonged to Laconia; and it is difficult to determine 
the exact boundaries between the 2 countries, as 
tliey were different at different periods. In the 
most ancient times the river Nedon formed the 
boundary between Messenia and Laconia towards 
the sea ; but Pausanias places the frontier line 
further E. at a woody hollow called Choerius, 20 
stadia S. of Abia. The river Neda formed the N. 
frontier between Messenia and Elis. Tim area of 
Messenia is about 1162 square miles. It was for 
the most part a mountainous country, and contained 
only 2 plains of any extent, in the N. the plain of 
Ste7njdems, and in the S. a still larger plain, 
through which the Pamisus flowed, and which 
was called Macaria or the Blessed, on account of 
its great fertility. There were, however, many 
smaller valleys among the mountains ; and the 
country was much less rugged and far more pro- 
ductive than the neighbouring Laconia. Hence 
Messenia is described by Pausanias as the most 
fertile country in Peloponnesus ; and it is praised 
by Euripides on account of its climate, which was 
neither too cold in winter nor too hot in siimmer. 
The most ancient inhabitants of Messenia were 
Leleges, intermingled with Argives. According to 
tradition Polycaon, the younger son of Lelex, 
married the Argive Messene, a daughter of Triopas, 
and named the country Messene in honour of his, 
wife. This is the name by which it is called in 
Homer, who does not use the form Messe^jia. 
Five generations afterwards Aeolians settled an 
the country, under the guidance of Perieres, a son 
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of Aeolus. His son Aphareus gave a home to 
Neleus, who had been driven out of Thessaly, and 
who founded the town of Pylos, which hecanie the 
capital of an independent sovereignty. For a long 
time there was properly no Messenian kingdom. 
The western part of the land belonged to the 
dominions of the Neleid princes of Pylos, of whom 
Nestor was the most celebrated, and the eastern 
to the Lacedaemonian monarchy. Thus it appears 
to have remained till the conquest of Peloponnesus 
by the Dorians, when Messenia fell to the share of 
Cresphontes, who destroyed the kingdom of Pylos, 
and united the whole country under his sway. 
The ruling class were now Dorians, and they con- 
tinued to speak the purest Doric down to thelatest 
times. The Spartans soon coveted the more fertile 
territory of their brother Dorians ; and after many 
disputes between the 2 nations, and various inroad's 
into each otheris territories, open war at length 
broke out. This war, called the 1st Messenian 
war, lasted 20 years, B. c. 743 — 723; and notwith- 
standing the gallant resistance of the Messenian 
king, Aristodemus, the Messenians were obliged to 
submit to the Spartans after the capture of their 
fortress Ithome, and to become their subjects. 
[Aristodemus.] After bearing the yoke 38 years, 
the Messenians again took up arms under their 
heroic leader Aristomenes. [Aristomenes.] The 
2nd Messenian war lasted 1 7 years, b. c. 685- — 
668, and terminated with the conquest of Ira and 
the complete subjugation of the country. Most of 
the Messenians emigrated to foreign countries, and 
those who remained behind were reduced to the 
condition of Helots or serfs. In this state they 
remained till 464, when the Messenians and other 
Plelots took advantage of the devastation occasioned 
by the great earthquake at Sparta, to rise against 
their oppressors. This 3rd Messenian war lasted 
10 years, 464 — 455, and ended by the Messenians 
surrendering Ithome to the Spartans on condition 
of their being allowed a free departure from Pelo- 
ponnesus. They settled at Naupactus on the 
Corinthian gulf opposite Peloponnesus, which town 
the Athenians had lately taken from the Locri 
Ozolae,and gladly granted to such deadly enemies 
of Sparta. At the conclusion of the Peloponnesian 
war (404), the unfortunate Messenians were obliged 
to leave Naupactus and take refuge in Italy, Sicily, 
and other countries ; but when the supremacy of 
Sparta was overthrown by the battle of Leuctra, 
Epaminondas resolved to restore the independence 
of Messenia. He accordingly gathered together 
the Messenian exiles from the various lands in 
which they were scattered ; and in the summer of 
369 he founded the town of Messene at the foot 
of Mt. Ithome. [Messene.] Messenia was never 
again subdued by the Spartans, and it maintained 
its independence till the conquest of the Achaeans 
and the rest of Greece by the Ramans, 1-16. 

Mestleta (M€crr\pra\ a city of Iberia, in Asia, 
probably on the river Cyrus. 

Mestra (M^^rpa), daughter of Erysichthon, and 
granddaughter of Triopas, whence she is called 
Triopeis by Ovid. She was sold by her hungry 
father, that he might obtain the means of satisfying 
his hunger. In order to escape from slavery, she 
prayed to Poseidon, who loved her, and who con- 
ferred upon her the power of metamorphosing her- 
self whenever she was sold. 

Mesyla, a town of Pontus, in Asia Minor, m 
the road from Tavium to Comana. 
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Hetagonitis (Merayuivirts ; Mera'y&jwTOfi, Me- was dictator m 224, for the purpose of holding the 
tagonitae), a name applied to the N, coast of comitia. — 2. Caecilius Metelliis, son of the 
M^etania Tingitana tMarocm\ between the preceding, was plebeian aedile 209 ; curnie aedile 
FreUimGaditannm and the river Mnlucha ; derived 208; served in the army of the consul Claudius 
prohablj' from the Carthaginian colonies (^iero- Nero 207, and was one of the legates sent to Rome 
jcSvia) settled along it. There was at some point to convey the joyful news of the defeat and death 
of this coast a promontory called Mefagonium or of Hasdrnbal; and was consul ■with L. Veturius 
Metagonites, probabl}' the same as Russadir Philo, 206. In his consulship be and bis colleague 

ucUDir^ or C. Tns Forcas). carried on the war against Hannibal in Bnittiiim, 

Metagonium, [Metagonitis.] where he remained as proconsul during the follow- 

Hetaliiaiim or Metelliiiiim (Metallinensis : ing year. In 205 he was dictator for the purpose 
Medellin)^ a Roman colony in Lusitania on the of holding the comitia. Metellus survived the 2rid 
Anas, not far from Augusta Emerita, Punic war many years, and was employed in 

Metanira iM&rdvupa)^ wife of Celeus, and several public commissions. «— S. Q. Gaecilius He- 
mother of Triptolemus, received Remeter on her teilus Macedonicus, son of tbe last, was praetor 
arrival in Attica. Pausanias calls her Meganaera. 148, and carried on war in Macedonia against the 
For details see Celeus. usurper Andriscus, whom he^ defeated and took 

Metapkrastes, Symeon 6 Mera^pcCtr- prisoner. He next turned his arms against the 

rns), a cclebrati^d Byzantine writer, lived in the Achaeans, whom he defeated at the beginning 
9th raid 10th centuries, and held many high offices of 146. On his return to Rome in 14G, be 
at tbe Byzantine court. His surname Metaphrastes triumphed, and received the ^ surname of IMace- 
was given to him on account of his having composed donicus. Metellus was consul in 148, and received 
a celebrated paraphrase of the lives of the saints, the province of Nearer Spain, where he carried on 
Besides his other works, he wrote a Byzantine the war with success for 2 years against the Celti- 
bistoiT, entitled Annales, beginning with the em- beri. He was succeeded by Q. Fonipeins in 141. 
peror Leo Armenus, a. d. 813, and finishing with Metellus was censor 131.^ He died 115, full of 
Romanus, the son of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, years and honours. He is frequently quoted by 
963. Edited by Bekker, Bonn, 1838. " t.he ancient writers as an extraordinary instance of 

xietapontium called Metapontnm by the Bo- human felicity. He had filled all the highest 
mans {yif:rax6v'riov : MeTaTrdvr/o?, Metapontlniis : offices of the state with reputation and glory, and 
Torre di Mare), a celebrated Greek city in the S. was carried to the funeral pile_ by 4 sons, 3 of 
of Italy, on the Tarentine gulf^ and on the E. coast whom had obtained the consulship in his lifetime, 
of Lucania, is said to have been originally called while the 4th was a candidate for the office at the 
Metabum (Mera^o;/). There were various tradi- time of his death. *-«-4. L. Caecilius Metellus 
tions respecting its foundation, all of w'hich point Calvus, brother of the last, ^consul 1 42. 5. Q. 
to its high antiquity, but from which we cannot Caeciliua Metellus Balearicus, eldest son of 
gather any certain information on the subject. It No. 3, was consul 123, when he subdued the in* 
is said to" have been afterwards destroyed by the habitants of the Balearic islands, and received in 
Samnites, and to have been repeopled % a colony consequence the surname of Balearicus. He was 
of Achaeans, who had been invited for that purpose censor 120. — ■ 6. Ii. Caecilius Metellus Diade- 
by the inhabitants of Sybaris. Hence it is called matus, 2nd son of No. 3, has been frequently 
by Livy an Achaean towm, and is regarded by confounded with Metellus Ralinaticus, consul 119 
some writers as a colony from Sybaris. It fell into [No. 9.]. Metellus Riaderaatus received the latter 
the hands of the Romans with the other Greek surname from his wearing for a long time a bandage 
cities in the S. of Italy in the war against Pyrrhus; round his forehead, in consequence of an ulcer, 
but it revolted to Hannibal after the battle of He was consul 117.— *7. M. Caecilius Metellus, 
Cannae. From the time of the 2nd Punic war it 3rd son of No. 3, was consul 115, the year in 
disappears from history, and was in ruins in the w'hich his father died. In 114 he was sent into 
time of Pausanias. Sardinia as proconsul, and suppressed an insurrec- 

Metaurum. [Metaurus, No. 2.] tion in the island, in consequence of which he 

Mtourus. 1. {Metaro\'& small river in XJmbria, obtained a triumph in 113 on the same day as his 
flowing into the Adriatic sea, but rendered memo- brother Caprarius. — 8. C. Caecilius Metellus 
rable % the defeat and death of Hasdrnbal, the Caprarius, 4th son of No. 3. The origin of his 
brother of Hannibal, on its banks, B. c, 207. — 3. surname is quite uncertain. He was consul 113, 
(d/arro), a river on the E. coast of Bruttium, at and carried on war in Macedonia against the 
■whose mouth was the town of Metaurum. Thracians, whom he subdued. He obtained a 

Metella. [CaECILIA.] triumph in consequence in the same year and on 

Metellus, a distinguished plebeian family of the the same day with his brother Marcus. He was 
Caecilia gens at Rome. 1. L. Caecilius Metellus, censor 102 with his cousin Metellus Niimidicus.— 
consul B. c, 251, carried on the war in Sicily 9. L. Caecilius Metellus Balmaticus, elder son 
against the Carthaginians. In the following year of No. 4, and frequently confounded, as has been 
he gained a great victory over Hasdrubal, the already remarked, with Riademauis [No. qj, 
Carthaginian general. The elephants which he was consul 119, when he subdued the Dalmatians, 
took in this battle were exhibited in his triumph and obtained in consequence the suniame Dalma- 
at Rome. Metellus was consul a 2nd time ticus. He was censor with Cn. Domitius Aheno- 
in 249, and was elected pontifex maximus in barbus in 115; and he was also pontifex maxinms. 
243, and held this dignity for 22 years. He He was alive in 100, when he is mentioned as one 
must, therefore, have died shortl}^ before the com* of the senators of high rank, who took up arms 
mencement of the 2nd Punic war. In 241 he against Sattirninus. — 10. Q. Caecilius Metellus 
rescued the Palladium when tbe temple of Vesta Htmudieus, younger son of No. 4, was one of the 
was on fire, but lost his sight in consequence. He most distinguished members of his family. The 
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character of Metellus stood very iiigh among his 
contemporaries ; in an age of growing corruption 
Iiis personal integrity remained unsullied ; and he 
was distinguished for liis abilities in war and peace. 
He was one of the chief leaders of the aristocratical 
party at Rome. He w'as consul 109, and carried 
on the war against Jugurtha in Numidia with | 
great success. [Jugurtha.] He remained in j 
Numidia during the following year as proconsul ; 
but us he was unable to bring the war to a con- 
clusion, his legate C. Marius industriously circulated 
reports in the camp and the city that Metellus de-, 
signedly protracted the war, for the purpose of 
continuing in the command. These rumours had 
the desired elfect. Marius was raised to the con- 
sulship, Numidia w’as assigned to him as his 
province, and Metellus saw the honour of finishing i 
tlie w'ar snatched from his grasp. [Marius.] On 
his return to Rome in 107 he was received with 
the greatest honour. He celebrated a splendid 
triumph, iuid received the surname of Numidicus. 
In 102 he was censor with his cousin Metellus 
Caprarius. In 100 the tribune Saturninus and 
Marius resolved to ruin Metellus. Saturninus 
proposed an agrarian law, to which he added the 
clause, that the senate should swear obedience to 
it within 5 days after its enactment, and that 
whosoever should refuse to do so should be expelled 
the senate, and pay a heavy fine. Metellus re- 
fused to take the oath, and was therefore expelled 
the senate; but Saturninus, not content with this, 
brought forward a bill to punish him with exile. 
The friends of Metellus were read.y to take up 
arms in his defence; hut Metellus quitted the city, 
and retired to Rhodes, where he bore his mis- 
fortune with great calmness. He was however 
recalled to Rome in the following year (99) on the 
proposition of the tribune Q. Calidius. The orations 
of Metellus are spoken of with praise by Cicero, 

* and they continued to he read with admiration in 
the time of Fronto. *— 11, Q. Caecilius Metellus 
jSTepos, son of Balearicus [No. 5], and grandson 
of Macedonicus [No. J], appears to have received 
the surname of Nepos, because he was the eldest 
grandson of the latter. Metellus Nepos exerted 
himself in obtaining the recall of his kinsman Me- 
tellus Numidicus from banishment in 99, and was 
consul in 98, with T. Didius. In this j’-ear the ‘2 
consuls carried the lex Caecilia Hidia. — 12. Q. 
Caecilius Metellus Pius, son of Numidicus 
[No. 10], received the surname of Pius on account 
of the love which he displayed for his father when 
he besought the people to recall him from banish- 
ment in 99. He was praetor 89, and was one of 
the commanders in the Marsic or Social war. He 
was still in arms in 87, prosecuting the war against 
the Samnites, when Marius landed in Italy and 
joined the consul Cinna. The senate, in alarm, 
summoned Metellus to Rome; but as he was unable 
to defend the city against Marius and Cinna, he 
crossed over to Africa. After remaining in Africa 
3 years he returned to Italy, and joined Sulla, 
who also returned to Italy in 83. In the war 
which followed against the Marian party, Metellus 
was one of the most successful of Sulla’s generals, 
and gained several important victories both in 
Umbria, and in Cisalpine Gaul. In 80, Metellus 
was consul with Sulla himself; and in the following 
year (79), he went as proconsul into Spain, in 
order to prosecute the war against Sertorins, who 
adhered to the Marian party. Here he remained 
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for the next 8 years, and found it so difiiciilt to 
obtain any advantages over Sertorius, that the 
senate sent Pompey to his assistance with procon- 
sular power and another anny. Sertorius, how- 
ever, was a match for them both, and would pro- 
bably have continued to defy all the efforts of 
Metellus and Pompey, if he had not been murdered 
by Perperna and his friends in 72. [Sertorius.] 
Metellns was pontifex maximns, and, as he was 
succeeded in this dignity by JiiUiis Caesar in 63, 
he must have died either in this year or at the end 
of the preceding. 18, Q. Caeciliiis Metellus 
Celer, elder son of Nepos [No. 11.]. In 66 he 
served as legate in the army of Pompey in Asia; 
and was praetor in 63, the year in which Cicero 
was consul. During his year of office he afforded 
warm and efficient support to the aristocratical 
party. He prevented the condemnation of C. Ea- 
birius by removing the military flag from the 
Janiculum. He co-operated with Cicero in opposing 
the schemes of Catiline; and, when the latter left 
the city to make war upon the republic, Metellus 
had the charge of the Picentine and Senonian dis- 
tricts. By blocking up the passes he prevented 
Catiline from crossing the Apennines and pene- 
trating into Gaul, and thus compelled him to turn 
round and face Antonins, who was inarching against 
him from Etruria, in the following year, 62, 
Metellus went with the title of proconsul into the 
province of Cisalpine Gaul, which Cicero had re- 
linquished because he was unwilling to leave the 
city. In 60, Metellus was consul with L. Afranius, 
and opposed all the efforts of his colleague to obtain 
the ratification of Pompey’s acts in Asia, and an 
assignment of lands for his soldiers. He died in 
59, and it was suspected that he had been poisoned 
by his wife Clodia, with whom he lived on the 
most unhappy tenns, and who was a woman of the 
utmost profligacy. 14. Q. Caecilius Metellus 
Kepos, younger son of the elder Nepos [No. 11.]. 
He served as legate of Pompey in the %var against 
the pirates and in Asia from 67 to 64. He re- 
turned to Rome in 63 in order to become a candi- 
date fur the tribunate, that he might thereby favour 
the views of Pompey. His election was opposed 
by the aristocracy, but without success. His year 
of office was a stormy one. One of his first acts 
in entering upon his office on the 10th of De- 
cember, 63, was a violent attack upon Cicero. He 
maintained that the man who had condemned 
Roman citizens without a hearing ought not to be 
heard himself, and accordingly prevented Cicero 
from addressing the people on the last day of his 
consulship, and only allowed him to take the usual 
oath, whereupon Cicero swore that he had saved 
the state. In the following year (62) Metellus 
brought forward a bill to summon Pompey, with 
his army, to Rome, in order to restore peace, but 
on the day on which the bill was to be read, the 
two parties came to open blows; and Metellus was 
obliged to take to flight. He repaired to Pompey, 
with whom he retmmed to Rome in 61. He was 
praetor in 60, and consul in 57 with P. Lentulus 
Spinther, Notwithstanding his previous enmity 
with Cicero, he did not oppose his recall from 
eadle. In 56 Metellus administered the province 
of Nearer Spain, where he carried on war against 
the Vaceaei. He died in 55. Metellus did not 
adhere strictly to the political principles of his 
family. He did not support the aristocracy, like 
his brother; nor, on the other hand, can he be said 
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to have been a leader of the democracy. He was 
in fact little more than a servant of Fompey, and 
according to liis bidding at one time opposed, and 
at another supported Cicero. —15. Q,. Caecilitis 
Metelliis Pins Seipio, the adopted son of Metellus 
Pius [No. 12.]. He was the son of P. Seipio 
Kasica, praetor 94. Hence his name is given in 
various forms. Sometimes he is called P. Seipio 
Kasica, sometimes Q. Metellus Seipio, and some- 
times simply Seipio or Metellus. He was tribune 
of the plebs in 59, and was a candidate for the con- 
sulsliip along with Plautius Hypsaeus and Milo in 
53. He was supported by the Clodian mob, since 
he was opposed to Milo, but in consequence of the 
disturbances in the city, the coinitia could not be 
held for the election of consuls. After the murder 
of Clodiiis at the beginning of 52, Pompey was 
elected sole consul. In the course of the same 
year Pompey married Cornelia, the daughter of 
Seipio, and on the 1st of August he made his 
filth er-in-law his colleague in the consulship, Seipio 
showed his gratitude by using every effort to 
destroy the power of Caesar and strengthen that 
of Pompey. He took an active part in all the 
proceedings, which led to the breaking out of the 
civil war in 49 ; and in the division of the provinces, 
made among the Pompeian party, he obtained 
Sj'ria to which he hastened without delay. After 
plundering the province in the most unmerciful 
manner, he crossed over into Greece in 48 to join 
Pompey. He commanded the centre of the Pom- 
peian army at the battle of Pharsalia. After the 
loss of the* battle he fed, first to Corcyra and then 
to Africa, where he received the chief command of 
the Pompeian troops. He w'as defeated by Caesar 
at the decisive battle of Thapsus in 46. He at- 
tempted to escape by sea, but his squadron having 
been overpowered by P. Sittius, he put an end to 
his own life. Metellus Seipio never exhibited any 
proofs of striking abilities either in war or in 
peace. In public, he showed hiniself cruel, vin- 
dictive, and oppressive ; in private, he was mean, 
avaricious, and licentious, even beyond most of 
his contemporaries. — 16. Q. Caecilins Metellus 
Creticus, was consul 69, and carried on war against 
Crete, which he subdued in the course of 3 years. 
He returned to Home in 66, but was unable to 
obtain a triumph in consequence of the opposition 
of Pompey, to whom he had refused to surrender ' 
his command in Crete, which Pompey had claimed 
in virtue of the Gabinian law, which had given 
him the supreme command in the whole of the 
Mediterranean. Metellus, however, would not 
relinquish his claim to a triumph, and accordingly 
resolved to wait in the neighbourhood of the city 
till more favourable circumstances. He was still 
before the city in 63, when the conspiracy of 
Catiline broke out. He was sent into Apulia to 
prevent an apprehended rising of the slaves ; and 
in the following year, 62, after the death of Cati- i 
line, he was at length pennitted to make his 
triumphal entrance into Rome, and received the 
surname of Creticus. Metellus, as was to be ex- 
pected, joined the aristocracy in their opposition 
to Pompey, and succeeded in preventing the latter 
from obtaining the ratification of his acts in Asia. 
—17. Ii. Caecilius Metellus, brother of the last, 
was praetor 71, and as propraetor succeeded Verres 
in the government of Sicily in 70. He defeated 
the pirates, and compelled them to leave the island. 
His administration is praised by Cicero; but he 
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I nevertheless attempted, in conjunction with his 
brothers, to shield Verres from justice. He was 
consul 68 with Q. Marcius Bex, but died at the. 
beginning of the year.— 18. M. CaecEius Metellus, 
brother of the 2 last, was praetor 69, in the same 
year that his eldest brother was consul The lot 
gave him the presidency in the court de peamiis 
I repeitmdis, and Verres was very anxious that his 
! trial should come on before Metellus. — 19. L. 

' Caecilius Metellus Creticus, was tribune of the 
^ plebs, 49, and a warm supporter of the aristocracy. 
He did not fly from Borne with Pompey and the 
rest of his party; and he attempted to prevent Caesar 
from taking possession of the sacred treasury, and 
only gave way upon being threatened 'with death. 

Methana. [Methone, No. 4.] 

Metharme (MeBdpfLTj}^ daughter of king P^^-g. 
malion, and wife of Cinyras. See CiNyR.-vs. 

Methone (MMvt) : Medcavalos), 1. Or Mothone 
(MoOSpri: Modem) ^ a town at the S. W. corner of 
Messenia, with an excellent harbour, protected 
from the sea by a reef of rocks, of which the largest 
was called Mothon, The ancients regarded Me- 
thone as the Pedasus of Homer. After the conquest 
of Messenia, it became one of the Lacedaemonian 
harbours, and is mentioned as such in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. The emperor Trajan conferred 
several privileges upon the city. — S. (Eleutliero- 
khorz% a Greek town in Macedonia on the Thermaic 
gulf, 40 stadia N. E. of Pydna, was founded by 
the Eretrians, and is celebrated from Philip having 
lost an eye at the siege of the place. After its 
capture by Philip it was destroyed, but was sub- 
sequently rebuilt, and is mentioned by Strabo as 
one of the towns of Macedonia. — 3. A town-in 
Thessaly mentioned by Homer, but does not occur 
in historical times. The ancients placed it in 
Magnesia. — 4. Or Methaua (Me0am: Meiikmia 
or Mitone)^ an ancient town in Argolis, situated on 
a peninsula of the same name, opposite the island 
of Aegina. The peninsula runs a considerable way 
into the sea, and is connected with the mainland 
by a narrow isthmus, lying between the towns of 
Troezen and Epidaiirus. The town of Methana 
lay at the foot of a mountain of volcanic origin. 

Methora (MeSopa, Mddoupa ^ tSjv Bmv : Afa- 
tra, the sacred city of Krishna), a city of India 
intra Gangem, on the river Jomanes {Jumzia)^ was 
a great seat of the worship of the Indian god 
whom the Greeks identified with Hercules. 

Methydrium, (MeSiiSpioi/ : Medvdpiejjsj^a town 
in central Arcadia, 170 stadia N. of Megalopolis. 

Methyioiia (ij MeOygm, the former 

generally in the best writers ; also on coins the 
Aeolic form MdOvjuva: MvdvjumToSf Me9vjnya7os: 
Afoltvo), the second city of Lesbos, stood at the 
north extremity of the island, and had a good 
harbour. It was the birthplace of the musician 
and dithyramhic poet Arion, and of the historian 
Hellanicus. The celebrated Lesbian wine grew 
in its neighbourhood. In the Peloponnesian war 
it remained faithful to Athens, even during the 
great Lesbian revolt [Mytilkne] : afterwards it 
was sacked by the Spartans (b. c. 406) and never 
quite recovered its prosperity. 

Metion (Mririosp)^ son of Erechtlieus and Praxi- 
thea, and husband of Alcippe, His sons, the 
Metionidae, expelled their cousin Pandion from 
Ills kingdom of Athens, but were themselves after- 
wards expelled by the sons of Pandion, 

Metis the personification of prudence,, 
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IB described as a daiipfhter of Oceanas and Tethys-, 1 
and the 1st wife of Zeus. Afraid lest she should 
give birth to a child wiser and more powerful than 
himself, Zeus devoured her in the first month of 
her pregnancy. Afterwards he gave birth to 
Athena, who sprang from his head. [See p. 101, a.J 
Metins. [Mettius.] 

Meton (MeVwj/), an astronomer of Athens, w’ho, 
in conjunction with Euctemon, introduced the 
cycle of 1.9 years, hy which he adjusted the course 
of the sun and moon, since he had observed that 
235 lunar months correspond very nearly to 19 
solar years. The commencement of this cycle has 
been placed b, c. 432. We have no details of 
Meton’s life, with the exception that his father’s 
name was Pausanias, and that he feigned insanity 
to avoid sailing for Sicily in the ill-fated expe- 
dition of which he is stated to have had an evil 
presentiment. 

Metrodorus (M.'qrp6B(»>pos), 1. Of Cos, son of 
Epicharmus, and grandson of Thyrsus. Like 
several of that famil}", he addicted himself partly 
to the study of the I*ythagorean philosophy, partly 
to the science of medicine. He wrote a treatise 
upon the works of Epicharmus. He flourished 
about JB. c. 460. — 3. Of Larapsacus, a contempo- 
rary and friend of Anaxagoras. He wrote on 
Homer, tlie leading feature of his sj’-stem of inter- 
pretation being that the deities and stories in 
Homer were to be understood as allegorical modes 
of representing physical powers and phenomena. 
Pie died 46*4. — 8. Of Chios, a disciple of Demo- 
critus, or, according to other accounts, of Nessus 
of Chios, flourished about 330. He was a phi- 
losopher of considerable reputation, and professed 
the doctrine of the sceptics in their fullest sense. 
He also studied, if he did not practise, medi- 
cine, on which he wrote a good deal. He was 
the instructor of Plippocrates and Anaxarchus. 
— 4 . A native of Lampsacus or Athens, was the 
most distinguished of the disciples of Epicurus, 
with whom he lived on terms of the closest friend- 
ship. He died 277, in the 53rd year of his^ age, 
7 years before Epicurus, w’ho would have appointed 
him his successor had he survived him. The phi- 
losophy of Metrodorus appears to have been of a 
more grossly sensual kind than that of Epicurus. 
Perfect happiness, according to Cicero's account, 
he made to consist in having a well-constituted 
body. He found fault with his brother Timocrates 
for not admitting that the belly was the test and 
measure of every thing that pertained to a happy 
life. He was the author of several works, quoted 
by the ancient writers. — 5 . Of Scepsis, a philo- 
sopher, who was raised to a position of great in- 
fluence and trust by Mithridates Eupator, being 
appointed supreme judge without appeal even to 
the king. Subsequently he was led to desert his 
allegiance, when sent by Mithridates on an em- 
bassy to Tigranes, king of Armenia. Tigranes 
sent him back to Mithridates, but he died on the 
road. According to some accounts he was de- 
spatched by order of the king ; according to others 
he died of disease. He is frequently mentioned 
by Cicero; he seems to have been particularly 
celebrated for his powers of memory. In conse- 
quence of his hostility to the Romans he was sur- 
named the Roman-hater,'^^, Of Stratonice in 
Caria, was at first a disciple of the school of Epi- 
curus, but afterwards attached himself to Car- 
neades. He flourished about 110. 
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I Metropolis (MTjrpdTroAz?). i. The most an- 
cient capital of Phrygia, but in historical times 
an inconsiderable place. Its position is doubtful. 
Some identify it with AJioum-Kara-flisar near 
the centre of Great Phrygia, which agrees well 
enough with the position of the Campus Metro- 
politanus of Lhy (xxxviii. 15), while others find 
it in the mins at PismesJi-Kalessi in the N, of 
Phrygia, and suppose a second Metropolis in the 
S., as that to which the Campus Metropolitamis 
belonged.— 3. In Lydia (Turbali^ Ru.), a city 
in the plain ” ot the Cayster, between Ephesus 
and Smyrna, 120 stadia from the former and 200 
from the latter. — There were other cities of Asia 
so called ; but they are either unimportant, or 
better known by other names, such as Aucyra, 
Bostra, Caesarea in Palestine, Edessa, and others.— 
3. (Kasiri),, a towm of Thessaly in Histiaeotis, near 
the Peneus, and between Gomphi and Pharsalus, 
formed by the union of several small towns, to 
which Ithome also belonged. — 4 . A town of 
Acarnania in the district Ampbilocbia, between the 
Ambracian gulf and the river Achelous. 

Metroiimaft. Anlia (Mr^Tpwoi/, on coins Mijrpoy, 
AuAla, AvAai'a), a city of Bithynia. 

Mettins or Metius. 1. Cnrtius. [Curtius.] 
— 2. EnffetiTis, dictator of Alba in the reign of 
Tullus Hostilius, third king of Rome. After the 
combat between the Horatii and Curiatii had de- 
termined the supremacy of the Romans, Mettius 
was summoned to aid them in a war with Eidenae 
and the Veientines, On the field of battle Mettius 
drew off his Albans to the hills, and awaited the 
issue of the battle. On the following day the 
Albans were all deprived of their arms, and Met- 
tius himself, as the punishment of his treachery, 
was torn asmider by chariots driven in opposite 
directions. 

Metiilum, the chief town of the lapydes in, 
Illyricum, was near the frontiers of Liburnia, and 
was situated on 2 peaks of a steep mountain. 
Augustus nearly lost his life in reducing this place, 
the inhabitants of which fought against him "with 
the most desperate courage. 

Mevania (Mevrmas, atis : Berag7ia\ an ancient 
city in the interior of Umbria on the river Tinea, 
was situated on the road from Rome to Ancona in 
a very fertile country, and was celebrated for its 
breed of beautiful white oxen. It was a strongly 
fortified place, though its walls were built only of 
brick. According to some accounts Propertius was 
a native of this place. 

Mezentius (Meo-eVrios), king of the Tyrrhe- 
nians or Etruscans, at Caere or Agylla, was ex- 
pelled hy his subjects on account of his cruelty, 
and took refuge with Turnus, king of the Rutu- 
lians, whom he assisted in the war against Aeneas 
and the Trojans. Mezentius and his son Lausus 
■were slain in battle hy Aeneas. This is the ac- 
count of Virgil, Livy and Dionysius, however, 
say nothing about the expulsion of Mezentius from 
Caere, but represent him as an ally of Turnus, and 
relate that Aeneas disappeared during the battle 
against the Rutulians and Etruscans at Lanuvium. 
Dionysius adds, that Ascanius was besieged by 
Mezentius and Lausus ; that the besieged in a 
sally by night slew Lausus, and then concluded a 
peace with Mezentius, who from henceforth con- 
tinued to he their ally. 

Mlcipsa king of Numidia, the eldest 

of the sons of Masinissa. After the death of the 
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latter (b. c.*148), the sovereign power was 4iyided 
"by Scipio between Micipsa and bis two brothers, 
Giilussa and JVInstanabal, in such & manner that 
the possession of Cirta, the capital of Ntunidia, 
together with the financial administration of the 
kingdom, fell to the share of Micipsa. It was not 
long, however, before the death of both his brothers 
left him in possession of the undivided sovereignty 
of Numidia, which he held from that time without 
interruption till his death. He died in 118, leav- 
ing the kingdom to his 2 sons, Adherhal and 
Iliempsal, and their adopted brotheV J ugurtha. 

Hicon (Mikwv), of Athens, son of Phanochus, 
W'as a very distinguished painter and statuar}% 
contemporary with Polygnotus, about b. c. 460. 

Midaenm (MtSdeiov), a city of Phrygia Epicte- 
tus, between Dorylaeum and Pessinus ; the place 
where Sextus Pompeius was captured by the 
troops of Antony, b. c. 35. 

Mfdas (Midojr), son of Gordius and Cybele, Is 
said to have been a wealthy but effeminate king 
of Phrygia, a pupil of Orpheus, and a great patron 
of the w’Drship of Dionysus. His wealth is alluded 
to in a story connected ^vith liis childhood, for it is 
said that while a child, ants carried grains of wheat 
into his mouth, to indicate that one day he should 
he the richest of all mortals. Midas was intro- 
duced into the Satyric drama of the Greeks, and 
was represented with the ears of a satyr, which 
were afterwards lengthened into the ears of an 
ass. He is said to have built the town of Ancyra, 
and as king of Phr^^gia he is called Berecynihius 
leros (Ov. Met. xi. 1 06 ). There are several stories 
connected with Midas, of which the following are 
the most celebrated. 1. Silenus, the companion 
and teacher of Dionysus, had gone astray in a 
state of intoxication, and was caught by country 
people in the rose gardens of Midas, He was 
bound with wreaths of flowers and led before the 
king. These gardens were in Macedonia, near 
Mount Bermion or Bromion, where Midas was king 
of the Briges, witli whom he afterwards emigrated to 
Asia, where tlieir name was changed into Phryges. 
Midas received Silenus kindly ; and, after treating 
him with hospitality, he led him back to Dionysus, 
who allowed Midas to ask a favour of him. Midas in 
his folly desired that all things which he touched 
should be changed into gold. The request was 
granted ; hut as even the food which he touched 
hetsatne gold, he implored the god to take his 
favour back, Dionysus accordingly ordered him 
to bathe in the source of Pactolus near Mount 
Tmolus. This bath saved Midas, hut the river 
from that time had an abundance of gold in its 
sand — ^*2. Midas, who was himself related to the 
race of Satyrs, once had a visit from a Satyr, who 
indulged in all kinds of jokes at the king’s ex- 
pence. Thereupon Midas mixed wine in a well ; 
and when the Satyr had drunk of it, he fell asleep 
and was caught. This well of Midas was at dif- 
ferent times assigned to different localities. Xeno- 
phon {Anab. i. 2. § 13) places it in the neighbour- 
hood of Thyrnhrium and Tyraeum, and Pansanias 
at Ancyra. — 3. Once when Pan qnd Apollo were 
engaged in a musical contest on the flute and lyre, 
Midas was chosen to decide between them. The 
king decided in favour of Pan, whereupon Apollo 
changed his ears into those of an ass. Midas 
contrived to conceal them under his Phrygian cap, 
but the servant who used to cut his hair i^scovered 
them. The secret so much harassed this man, 
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that as he could not betray it to a human being, 
he dug a hole in the earth, and whispered into it, 
“ King Midas has ass’s ears.” He then filled the 
hole up again, and his heart was released. But on 
the same spot a reed grew up, which in its whis- 
pers betrayed the secret. Midas is said to have 
killed himself by drinking the blood of an ox. 

Midea or Midea (MlSeia, MtSea: MiScdTTjts), a 
town in Argolis, of uncertain site, is said to have 
been originally called Persepolis, because it had 
been fortified by Perseus. It was destroyed by 
the Argives. 

Midianitae. [Mabianitae]. 

Midias (MefSias), an Athenian of wealth and 
influence, was a violent enemy of Demosthenes, 
the orator. In B. c. 354 Midias assaulted De- 
mosthenes when he was discharging the duties of 
Choregus, during the celebration of the great Dio- 
nysia. Demosthenes brought an accusation against 
Midias; but the speech, which he wrote for the 
occasion, and which is extant, was never published, 
since Demosthenes dropped the accusation, in con- 
sequence of his receiving the sum of 30 minae. 

■ Mieza Mie^eds), a town of Macedonia 

in Emathia, S. W. of Pella, and not far from the 
frontiers of Thessaly. 

HUaniou {MnKavitov), son of Amphidamas, 
and husband of Atalanta. For details, see Ata- 
LANTA. 

Miletopolis (MiAi^rdiroAis : Mulmlich., or Mct- 
mamlil Ru.), a city of Mysia, in Asia Minor, 

I at the confluence of the river Rhyndacus and 
Macestus, and somewhat E. of the lake which 
I was named after it, Lacus Mletopolitis (MfA??- 
I TOTToktTis hifipr} : Zake of Manilas). This lake, 
which was also called Artynia, lies some miles 
W. of the larger lake of Apollonia 

Hiletopolis. [Borysthenes]. 

Miletus (Mi\7}ros% son of Apollo and Aria of 
Crete. Being beloved by Minos and Sarpedon, he 
attached himself to the latter, and fled from Minos 
I to Asia, where he built the city of Miletus. Ovid 
I {Met. ix. 442) calls him a son of Apollo and Deione, 
and hence Deionides. 

Miletus (MlX97Toy, Dor. MfAaror: MtX^crtor, and 
on inscriptions, MciATicrtos : Milesius), one of the 
greatest cities of Asia Minor, belonged terri- 
torially to Caria and politically to Ionia, being 
the S.-most of the 12 cities of the Ionian con- 
federacy. It is mentioned by Homer as a Carian 
city ; and one of its early names, Lelcgeis, is 
a sign that the Leleges also formed a part of 
its population. Its first Greek colonists were 
said to have been Cretans who were expelled 
by Minos ; the next were led to it by Neleus 
at the time of the so-called Ionic migration. Its 
name was derived from the mythical leader of 
the Cretan colonists, Miletus : it was also called 
Pityusa (niTuouo-a), and Auactoxia (’Avafcropla). 
The city stood upon the B. headland of the Sinus 
Latmicus, opposite to the mouth of the Maeander, 
and possessed 4 distinct harbours, protected by a 
group of islets, called Lade, Dromiscus, and Feme. 
The city wall enclosed two distinct towns, called 
the outer and the inner ; the latter, which was 
also called Old Miletus, stood upon an eminence 
overhanging the sea, and was of great strength. 
Its territory extended on both sides of the Mae- 
ander, as far apparently as the promontories of 
Mycale on the N. and Posidium on the S. It 
was rich in flocks ; and the city was celebrated 
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for its woollen fabrics, the Mileda vellera. At, a 
Tery early period it became a great maritime state, 
exts'iidiiig its commerce throughout the Mediter- 
ranean, and even beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 
hut more especially in the direction of the Euxine, 
along the shore of which the Milesians planted 
several important colonies, such as Cyzicus, Sinope, 
Abydos, Istropolis, Tomi, Olbia or Borysthenes, 
Apollonia, Odessus, and Panticapaeum. Nau- 
cratis in Egypt was also a colony of Miletus. It 
also occupies a high place in the early history 
of Greek literature, as the birthplace of the phi- 
losophers Thales, Anaximander, and Anaxime- 
nes, and of the historians Cadmus and Heca- 
taeus. After the rise of the Lydian monarchy, 
Miletus, by its naval strength, resisted the attacks 
of Alyattes and Sadyattes for 11 years, but fell be- 
fore Croesus, whose successmay perhaps be ascribed 
to the intestine factions which for a long period 
weakened the city. With the rest of Ionia, it was 
conquered by Harpagus, the general of Cyrus, in 
B. c. 557 ; and under the dominion of the Persians 
it still retained its prosperity till the great Ionian 
revolt, of which Miletus was the centre [Arista- 
GORAS, Histiaeus], and after the suppression of 
which it was destroyed by the Persians (b. c. 
494). It recovered sufficient imjiortance to oppose 
a vain resistance to Alexander the Great, which 
brought upon it a second ruin. Under the Roman 
empire it still appears as a place of some conse- 
quence, until its final destruction by the Turks. 
— Its ruins are difficult to discover, on account of 
the great change made in the coast by the river 
Maeaiuier. [Maeandbr.] They are usually 
supposed to be those at the wretched village of 
Palatia, on the S. bank of the Mendereh^ n little 
above its present mouth ; but Forbiger has shown 
that these are more probably the ruins of Myus, 
and that those of Miletus are buried in a lake 
formed by the Mendereh at the foot of Mt. 
Ijataus. 

Milichus, a Phoenician god, represented as the 
son of a satyr and of the nymph Myrice, and with 
horns on his head. (Sil. Ital. iii. 103.) 

Miiichus (MeiAixos), a small river in Achaia, 
wliich flowed by the town of Patrae, and is said 
to have been originally called Amilickus (*Ajuet- 
Kixos) on account of the human victims sacrificed 
on its banks to Artemis. 

Milo or Milon (MiAwj/). 1. Of Crotona, son of 
Diotimus, an athlete, famous for his extraordinary 
bodily strength. He was 6 times victor in wrestling 
at the Olj’-mpic games, and as often at the Py- 
thian ; but having entered the lists at Olympia a 
7th time, he was worsted by the superior agility 
of his adversary. By these successes he obtained 
great distinction among his countrymen, so that he 
was even appointed to command the army which 
defeated the Sybarites, b. c, 511. Many stories 
are related by ancient writers of Milo’s extraordi- 
nary feats of strength ; such as his carrying a 
heifer of four years old on his shoulders through 
the stadium at Olympia, and afterwards eating 
the whole of it in a single day. The mode of his 
death is thus related : as he was passing through 
a forest when enfeebled by age, he saw the trunk 
of a tree which had been partially split open by 
woodcutters, and attempted to rend it further, but 
the wood closed upon his hands, and thus held 
him fast, in which state he was attacked and de- 
voured fo}’' wolves. —3. A general in the service 
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of Pyrrhus king of Epirus, who sent him forward 
■with a body of troops to garrison the citadel of 
Tarentum, previous to his own arrival in Italy, 
When Pyrrhus finally quitted that countrt’’ and 
withdrew into Epirus, he stiil left Milo in charge 
of the citadel of Tarentum, together with his son 
Helenas. 3. T. Aimlns Milo PapMaims, was 
the son of C. Papins Celsus and Annia, and was 
adopted by his maternal grandfather T. Annins 
Luscus. He was bom at Lannvium, of %vhich place 
he was in b. c. 53 dictator or chief magistrate. Milo 
was a man of a daring and unscrupulous character ; 
and as he was deeply in debt, he resolved to ob- 
tain a wealthy province. For this purpose he 
connected himself with the aristocracy. As tribune 
of the piebs, B. c. 57, he took an active part in 
obtaining Cicero’s recall from exile, and from this 
time he carried on a fierce and memorable contest 
with P, Clodius. In 53 Milo was candidate for 
the consulship, and Clodius for the praetorsMp of 
the ensuing year. Each of the candidates kept a 
gang of gladiators, and there were frequent combats 
between the rival ruffians in the streets of Rome. 
At length, on the 20th of January, 52, Milo and 
Clodius met apparently hy accident at Bovillae on 
the Appian road. An affray ensued between their 
followers, in which Clodius was slain. At Rome 
such tumults followed upon the burial of Clodius, 
that Pompey was appointed sole consul in order to 
restore order to the state. Pompey immediately 
brought forward various laws in connection with 
the late disturbances. As soon as these were 
passed, Milo ivas formally accused. All Pompey ’s 
influence was directed against him ; but Milo was 
not without hope, since the higher aristocracy, 
from jealousy of Pompey, supported him, and 
Cicero undertook his defence. His trial opened 
on the 4th of April, 52. He was impeached on 
3 counts — de Ff, de AmUiUy or bribery, and de 
SodalUm^ or illegal interference with the freedom of 
elections. L. Bomitius Ahenobarhus, a consular, 
was appointed quaesitor by a special law of Pom- 
pey’s, and all Rome and thousands of spectators 
from Italy thronged the forum and its avenues. 
But Milo’s chances of acquittal were wholly marred 
by the virulence of his adversaries, who insulted 
and obstructed the witnesses, the process, and 
the conductors of the defence. Pompey availed 
himself of these disorders to line the forum and its 
encompassing hills with soldiers. Cicero was in- 
timidated, and Milo •^vas condemned. Had he even 
been acquitted on the Ist count, do Fz, the two 
' other charges of bribery and conspiracy awaited 
, him. Pic therefore went into exile. Cicero, who 
! could not deliver, re-wrote and, expanded the de- 
fence of Milo — the extant omtion — and sent it 
to him at Marseilles. Milo remarked, ‘‘ I am glad 
this was not spoken, since I must have been ac- 
quitted, and then had never known the delicate 
flavour of these Marseilies-mullets.” Caesar re- 
j fused to recall Milo from exile in 49, when he 
I permitted many of the other exiles to return. In 
! the following year (48) M. Caeliiis, the praetor, 
had, during Caesar’s absence, promulgated a bill 
' for the adjustment of debts. Heeding desperate 
allies, Caelius accordingly invited Milo to Italy, 

I as the fittest tool for his purposes. At the head 
; of a band of criminals and run-away slaves, Milo 
i aippeared in the S. of Italy, but was opposed by 
' the. praetor Q, Pedius, and slain under the walls 
i of an obscure fort in the district of Thurii. Milo, 
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in 57, married Fausta, a daughter of the dictator 
Sulla. She proved a faithless wife, and Sallust, 
the historian, was soundly scourged by Milo for 
an intrigue with her. 

Miitiades {MiXridZTis), 1 Son of Cypselus, 
was a man of considerable distinction in Athens in 
the time of Pisistratns. The Doloncians, a Thra- 
cian tribe dwelling in the Chersonesus, being hard 
pressed in war by the Absinthians, applied to the 
Belphic oracle for advice, and were directed to 
admit a colony led by the man who should be the 
hrst to entertain them after they left the temple. 
This was Miitiades, who, eager to escape from the 
rule of Pisistratns, gladly took the lead of a colony 
under the sanction of the oracle, and became 
tyrant of the Chersonesus, which he fortified by a 
wall built across its isthmus. In a war with the 
people of Lampsacus he was taken prisoner, hut 
was set at liberty on the demand of Croesus. He 
died without leaving any children, and his sove- 
reignty passed into the hands of Stesagoras, the son 
of his half-brother Cimon. Sacrifices and games 
were instituted in his honour, in which no Larop- 
sacene was suffered to take part, —2. Son of Cimon 
and brother of Stesagoras, became tyrant of the 
Chersonesus on the death of the latter, being sent 
out by Pisistratns from Athens to take possession 
of the vacant inheritance. By a stratagem he got 
the chief men of the Chersonesus into his power 
and threw them into prison, and took a force of 
mercenaries into his pay. In order to strengthen 
his position still more, he married Hegesipyla, the 
daughter of a Thracian prince named Olorus. He 
joined Darius Hystaspis on his expedition against 
the Sc 3 'thians, and ivas left with the other Greeks 
in cliarge of the bridge over the Danube. When 
the appointed time had expired, and Darius had 
not returned, Miitiades recommended the Greeks 
to destroy the bridge and leave Darius to his fate. 
Some time after the expedition of Darius an inroad 
of the Scythians drove Miitiades from his posses- 
sions ; but after the enemy had retired the Dolon- 
cians brought him back. It appears to have been 
between this period and his withdrawal to Athens, 
that Mihiades conquered and expelled the Pelas- 
gian inhabitants of Lemnos and Imbros and sub- 
jected the islands to the dominion of Attica. 
Lemnos and Imbros belonged to the Persian do- 
minions; and it is probable that this encroach- 
ment on the Persian possessions was the cause 
which drew upon Milti^es the hostility of Darius, 
and led him to fly from the Chersonesus, when the 
Phoenician fleet approached, after the subjugation 
of Ionia, Miitiades reached Athens in safety, hut i 
his eldest son Metiochus fell into the hands of the ■ 
Persians. At Athens Miitiades was arraigned, as 
being amenable to the penalties enacted against 
tyranny, but was acquitted. When Attica %vas 
threatened with invasion by the Persians under : 
Datis and Artaplj ernes, Miitiades was chosen one ^ 
of the ten generals. Miitiades by his arguments 
induced the polemarch Callimachus to give the | 
casting vote in favour of risking a battle with the 
enemy, the opinions of the ten generals being 
equally divided. Miitiades waited till his turn 
came, and then drew his army up in battle array 
on the ever memorable field of Marathon. [Ma- 
rathon.] After the defeat of the Persians Mii- 
tiades endeavoured to urge the Athenians to mea- 
sures of retaliation, and induced them to entrust to 
him an armament of 70 ships, without knowing the 
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purpose for which they were designed. He pro- 
ceeded to attack the island of Paros, for the pur- 
pose of gratifying a private enmity. His attacks, 
however, were unsuccessful ; and after receiving a 
dangerous hurt in the leg, while penetrating into a 
sacred enclosure on some superstitious errand, he 
was compelled to raise the siege and return to 
Athens, where he was impeached by Xant}ii[ipu 3 
for having deceived the people. His wound had 
turned into a gangrene, and being unable to plead 
his cause in person, he wns brought into court on 
a couch, his brother Tisagoras conducting his de- 
fence for him. He was condemned ; but on the 
ground of his services to the state the penalty was 
' commuted to a fine of 50 talents, the cost of the 
equipment of the armament. Being unable to pay 
this, he was thrown into prison, where he not long 
after died of his wound. The fine was subsequently 
paid by his son Cimon. 

Milvius Pons. [Roma.] 

Milyas (rj MtXvds : MiXvai^ Milyae), was origi- 
nally the name of all L 5 ’'cia ; but it was afterwards 
applied to the high table land in the N. of Lycjji, 
between the Cadmus and the Taurus, and extend- 
ing considerably into Pisidia. Its people seem to 
have been the descendants of the original inhabit- 
ants of Lycia. It contained a city of the same 
name. After the defeat of Antiochus the Great, 
the Romans gave it to Eumenes, king of Perganuis, 
but its real government seems to have been in the 
hands of Pisidian princes. 

Mimallon (MfjuaAAwv), the Macedonian name 
of the Bacchantes, or, according to others, of Bac- 
chic Amazons. Ovid (Ars A?n. L 541) uses the 
form Mimallonides, 

Mmas (Mt^as), a giant, said to have been 
killed by Ares, or by Zeus, with a flash of light- 
ning. The island of Prochyte, near Sicily, was 
believed to rest upon his body. 

Mimnermns (Mt/ij'epp.osr), a celebrated elegiac 
poet, was generally called a Colophonian, but was 
properly a native of Smyrna, and was descended 
from those Colophonians who reconquered Smyrna 
from the Aeolians. He flourished from about 
B. c. 63i to fiOO. He was a contemporar}” of 
Solon, who, in an extant fragment of one of his 
poems, addresses him as still living. Only a 
few fragments of ’the compositions of Mimnermus 
have come down to us. They belong chieil^" to 
a poem entitled Nanno, and are addressed to the 
flute-player of that name. The compositions of 
Mimnermus form an epoch in the history of elegiac 
poetry. Before his time the elegy had been de- 
voted chiefly either to warlike or national, or to 
convivial and joyous subjects. Archilochus had, 
indeed, occasionally employed the elegy for strains 
of lamentation, but Mimnermus was the first who 
systematically made it the vehicle for plaintive, 
mournful, and erotic strains. The instability of 
human happiness, the helplessness of man, the 
cares and miseries to which life is exposed, the 
brief season that man has to enjoy himself in, the 
wretchedness of old age, are plaintively dwelt 
upon by him, while love is held up as the only 
consolation that men possess, life not being worth 
having when it can no longer be enjoyed. The 
latter topic was most frequently dwelt upon, and 
as an erotic poet he was held in high estimation in 
antiquity. (Hor. Epist ii. 2. 100.) The fragments 
are published separately by Bach, Lips. 1826. 
Minaei (Mtmoi), one of the chief peoples of 
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Arabia, dwelt on the W. coast of Arabia Felix, 
and in the interior of the peninsula, and carried 
on a large trade in spices, incense, and the other 
products of the land. 

Minas Sabbatha (MetVess iSaSarSa), a fort in 
Babylonia, built in the time of the later Roman 
empire, on the site of Seleucia, which the Romans 
had destroyed. 

Minems (Mmab), a river in Gallia Transpa- 
dana, dows through the lake Benaciis {Lugo di 
Gania)^ and falls into the Po, a little below Mantua. 

Mindarus (MtVSapor), a Lacedaemonian, suc- 
ceeded Astyochus in the command of the Lacedae- 
monian fleet, B. c. 41 1. He was defeated and slain 
in battle by the Athenians near Cyzicus in the 
following year. 

Minenra, called Athena by the Greeks, The 
Greek goddess is spoken of in a separate article. 
[Athene.] Minerva was one of the great Ro- 
man divinities. Her name seems to be of the 
same root as mens ; and she is accordingly the 
thinking, calculating, and inventive power per- 
sonified. Jupiter was the 1st, Juno the 2nd, and 
Minerva the 3rd in the number of the Capitoline 
divinities. Tarquin, the son of Bemaratus, was 
believed to have united the 3 divinities in one 
common temple, and hence, when repasts were 
prepared for the gods, these 3 always went toge- 
ther. She was the daughter of Jupiter*, and is 
said to have sometimes wielded the thunderbolts of 
her hither. As Minerva was a virgin divinity, 
and her father the supreme god, the Romans easily , 
identified her with the Greek Athena, and accord- 
ingly all the attributes of Athena were gradually 
transferred to the Roman Minerva. But we con- 
iine ourselves at present to those which were 
peculiar to the Roman goddess. Being a maiden 
goddess, her sacrifices consisted of calves which 
had not borne the yoke. She is said to have in- 
vented numbers; and it is added that the law 
respecting the driving in of the annual nail was 
for this reason attached to the temple of Minerva. 
She was worshipped as the patroness of all the 
arts and trades, and at her festival she wms parti- 
cularly invoked by all who desired to distinguish 
themselves in any art or craft, such as painting, 
poetry, the art of teaching, medicine, dyeing, spin- 
ning, weaving, and tiie like. This character of the 
goddess may be perceived also from the proverbs 
to do a thing pingui Mine.rna^'^ i. e. to do a thing 
in. an awkivtu’d or clumsy manner ; and sus Mi- 
nervmii of a stupid person who presumed to sot 
right an intelligent one. IMinerva, however, was 
the patroness, not only of females, on. whom she 
conferred skill in sewing, spinning, weaving, &c., 
but she also guided men in the dangers of war, 
where victory is gained by cunning, prudence, 
courage, and perseverance. Hence she was repre- 
sented wdth a helmet, shield, and a coat of mail ; 
and the booty made in war was frequently dedi- 
cated to her. Minerva was further believed to be 
the inventor of musical instruments, especially 
wind instruments, the use of which was very im- 
portant in religious worship, and which were ac- 
cordingly subjected to a sort of purification every 
year on the last day of the festival of Minerva. 
This festival lasted 5 da 3 "s, from the 19th to the 
23rd of March, and w'as called Quinqmtrus^ because 
it began on the .5th day after the ides of the month. 
This number of days was not accidental, for we 
are told that the number 5 was sacred to Minem. i 
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The most ancient temple of Minerva at Rome was 
probably that on the Capitol ; another existed on the 
Aventine ; and she had a chapel at the foot of the 
Caelian hill, where she bore the surname of Capta. 

MJnervae Arx or lEinerYiura {Castro), a hill 
on the coast of Calabria, where Aeneas is said to 
have landed. 

Minervae Promontoriiim {Punta della Cempa- 
nella or deUa Minerva), a rocky promontory in 
Campania, running out a long way into the sea, <> 
miles S.E. of Surreritum, on whose summit was a 
temple of Minerva, which was said to have been 
built by Ulysses, and which ivas still standing in 
the time of Seneca. Here the Sirens are reported 
to have dwelt. The Greeks regarded it as the 
N.W. boundaiy of Oenotria. 

* Mtinio {Mignone\ a small river in Etruria, 
which rises near Satrium, and falls into the Tyr- 
rhene sea between Graviscae and Centum Cellae. 

Minius {Minho), a river in the N.W. of Spain, 
rises in the Cantabrian mountains in the N; of 
Gallaecia, and falls into the ocean. It was also 
called Baenis, and derived its name of Minius 
from the mmiiim or vermilion carried down by its 
waters. 

Minoa {Mivd>a). 1. A small island in the Saronic 
gulf, olf the coast of Megaris, and opposite a pro- 
montory of the same name, was united to the 
mainland by a bridge, and formed, with the pro- 
montory, the harbour of Nisaea. [See p. 429.] 
—2. A town on the E. coast of Laconia, and on 
a promontory of the same name, N.E. of Epidau- 
rus Limera. 3. A town on tlie W. part of the 
N. coast of Crete, between the promontories Dre- 
panum and Psacum. — 4. A town on the E. part 
of the N. coast of Crete, belonging to the territory 
of Lyctus, and situated on the narrowest part of 
the island.—fi. A tawm in Sicily. See Heraclea 
Minoa. 

Mmos (MiWv). 1. Son of Zeus and Europa, 
brother of Rhadamanthus, was the king and legis- 
lator of Crete. After his death he became one of 
the judges of the shades in Hades. He was the 
father of Deucalion and Ariadne ; and, according 
to Apollodorus, the brother of Sarpedon. Some 
traditions relate that ivlinos married I tone, daugh- 
ter of Ljmtius, bj” whom he had a son, Lycastus, 
and that the latter became, ly Ida, the daughter 
of Corybas, the father of another Minos. But it 
should be observed, that Homer and Plesiod know 
onty of one Minos, the ruler of Cnossus, and the 
son and friend of Zeus ; and that thejr relate nearly 
the same things about him which later traditions 
assign to a second Minos, the grandson of the 
former. In this case, as in many other mythical 
traditions, a rationalistic criticism attempted to 
solve contradictions and difficulties in the stories 
about a person, bv’" assuming that the contradictory 
accounts must refer to two different personages- 
— 2. Grandson of the former, and a son of Ly- 
castus and Ida, was likewise a king and law- 
giver of Crete. He is described as the husband of 
Pasiphae, a daughter of Helios ; and as the father 
of Catreus, Deucalion, Glaucus, Androgeus, Acalle„ 
Xenodice, Ariadne, and Phaedra. After the death 
of Asterius, Minoa aimed at the supremacy of 
Crete, and declared that it was destined to him by 
the gods ; in proof of which, he asserted that the 
gods always answered his prayers. Accordinglj", 
i as. he was offering up a sacrifice to Poseidon, he 
^ prayed that a bull might come forth from the sea, 
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and protiiised to sacrifice tlie animal. Tiie l>all 
appeared, and Minos became king of Crete. 
(Others say that Minos disputed the government 
ivitii his brother, Sarpedon, and conquered.) But 
Minos, -who admired the beauty of the bull, did 
not sacrifice Mm, and substituted another in his 
place. Poseidon therefore rendered the bull furious, 
and made Pasiphae conceive a passion for the 
animal. Daedalus enabled Pasiphae to gratify 
her passion, and she became by the bull the 
mother of the Minotauras, a monster with a 
human body and a bull’s head, or, according to 
others, with a bull’s body and a human head. 
The monster was kept in tlie labyrinth at Cnossus, 
constructed hy Daedalus. Daedalus fled from 
Crete to escape the wrath of Minos and took re- 
fuge in Sicily, Minos followed him to Sicily, 
and was there slain by Cocalus and his daughters. 
— Minos is further said to Iiave divided Crete into 
3 parts, and to have ruled 9 years. The Cretans 
traced their legal and political institutions to 
Minos. He is said to liave been instructed in tlie 
art of lawgiving by Zeus himself ; and the Spartan, 
Lycurgus, was believed to have taken the legis- 
lation of Minos as his model. In his time Crete 
was a powerful maritime state ; and Minos not 
only cliecked the piratical pursuits of his contem- 
poraries, hut made himself master of the Greek 
islands of the Aegean. The most ancient legends 
describe Alinos "as a just and wise law-giver, 
whereas the later accounts represent him as an 
unjust and cruel tyrant. In order to avenge the 
wrong done to his son Androgens [Androgeus] 
at Athens, he made war against the Athenians 
and Megarians. He subdued Megata, and com- 
pelled tile Athenians either every year or every 9 
years, to send him as a tribute 7 youths and 7 
maidens, who were devoured in the labyrinth by 
the Minotauras. The monster was slain by 
Theseus. 

Minotaums. [Minos.] 

iMEintbia (MtVd97), a daughter of Coeytus, beloved 
by Hades, was metamorphosed by Demeter or 
Persephone into a plant called after her 
or mint. In the neighbourhood of Pylos there was 
a hill called after her, and at its foot there was a 
temple of Pluto, and a grove of Demeter. 

Hintke : Vwmhc^^ a mountain of Elis 

in Triphylia, near Pylos, 

Hintumae (Minturnensis : Trajetta), an im- 
portant town in Latium, on the frontiers of Cam- 
pania, was situated on the Appia Via, and on 
both banks of the Liris, and near the mouth of 
this river. It was an ancient town of the Ausones 
or Aurimci, but surrendered to the Homans of its 
own accord, and received a Roman colony u.c, 
29G, It wms subsequently recolonised by Julius 
Caesar. In its neighbourhood was a grove sacred 
to tlio nymph Marica, and also extensive marshes 
(Paiuik'^ Mmiumenses% formed by the overflowing 
of the river Liris, in which Marius was taken 
prisoner. [See p. 418, a,] The neighbourhood of 
Minturnae produced good wine. There are the 
ruins of an amphitheatre and of an aqueductat the 
modern Tnijctta, 

HinuLcianus (yiLvovmavSsy 1. A Greek rhe- 
torician, w'as a contemporary of the celebrated 
rhetorician Hermogenes of Tarsus (fl. a. n. 170), 
with whom he was at variance.— 2. An Athenian, 
the sou of Nicagoras, was also a Greek rhetorician, 
and lived in the reign of Qallienus (a. d. 200 — 
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268). Pie was the author of several rhetorical 
works, and a portion of his pTjropncTj is ex- 

tant, and is published in the 9th volume of WaM’s 
Rhetor es Graeci. 

Minueius Angurinus. /[Auggrings.] . 

liiaucius Basilus. [Bx^silus.] , 

Mfriucius Eufas, 1 M., consul b.c, 221, when 
he carried on war against the Istrians. In 217 
he was magister equitum to the dictator Q. Fabiiis 
Maximus. The cautious policy of Fabius dis- 
pleased Minucius ; and accordingly when Fabiiis 
was called away to Rome, Minucius disobeyed 
the positive commands of the dictator, and risked 
a battle with a portion of Hannibal’s troops. Pie 
was fortunate enough to gain a victory ; in conse- 
quence of which he became so popular at Rome, 
that a bill was passed, giving him equal military 
power with the dictator. The Roman army was 
now divided, and each portion encamped separately 
under its own general. Anxious for distinction, 
Minucius eagerly accepted a battle which was of- 
fered him hy Plannibal, but was defeated, and his 
troops were only saved from total destruction by 
the timely arrival of Fabius, wdth all his force! 
Thereupon Minucius generously acknowledged his 
error, gave up his separate command, and placed 
himself again under the authority of the dictator. 
He fell at the battle of Cannae in the following 
Q,, plebeMn aedile 201, praetor 200, 
and consul 197, when he carried on war against 
the Boil with success. In 189 he was one of the 
10 commissioners sent into Asia after the conquest 
of Antiochus the Great ; and in 183 he was one of 
the 3 ambassadors sent into Gaul.— 3. M., prju^tor 
197. —.4. M., tribune of the plebs 321, brought 
forward a bill to repeal the laws of C. Gracchus. 
This Marcus Minucius and his brother Quintus 
are mentioned as arbiters between the inhabitants 
of Genua and the Viturii, in a very interesting in- 
scription, %vhich was discovered in the year 1506, 
about 10 miles from the modern city of Genoa.— 
5. Q., consul 110, obtained Macedonia as his 
province, carried on W'ar with success against the 
barbarians in Thrace, and triumphed on his retiini 
to Rome. He perpetuated the memory of his 
triumph by building the Porticus Minucia, near 
the Circus Flaminius. 

Mmucius Felix. [Felix.] 

Miayae (Mfwat), an ancient Greek race, who 
originally dwelt in Thessaly. lolcos, in Thessaly, 
was one of their most ancient seats. Their an- 
cestral hero, Minyas, is said to have migrated iron; 
Thessaly into the N. of Boeotia, and there to have 
established the empire of the Minyac, wuth the. ca- 
pital of Orchomenos. [OrchometnOs.] As the 
greater part of the Argonauts were descended from 
the Minyae, they are themselves called Minyae. The 
descendants of the Argonauts founded a colony in 
Lemnos, called Minvae. Thence tliey proceeded 
to EIjs Triphylia, and to the island of Thera. 

Mmyas (Miwas), son of Cliryses, and the 
ancestral hero of the race of the Minyae. The 
accounts of liis genealogy vary very much in the 
different traditions, for some call him a son of 
Orchomenus or Eteocles, others of Poseidon, Aleus, 
Ares, Sisyphus, or Halmus. He is further called 
the husband of Tritogenia, Clytodora, or Phano- 
syra. Orchomcuus, Presbon, Athamas, Diociithon- 
, das, Eteoclymene, Periclymene, Leucippe, Arsinoe, 
and Alcathoe or Alcitlioe, are mentioned as his 
children. His tomb was shown at Orchomenos 
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in Boeotia. A daughter of Mmj'as %vas called 
Mfinyeias i-Mis) qi M in'iis {4dis). (See O?. Met. 
iv. 1. 32.)‘ 

Mirohriga. 1, A town of the ' Celtici in ■Lusi- 
tania, on. the coast 'of the ocean. •—'2.- A Roman 
iBunicipiiim in the territory of the Tiirduli, in 
Hispania Baetica, on the road from Emerita to 
Caesaraugiista. 

Hisenina {Pmta di Mismo)^ a promontory in 
Campania, S. of Giimae, said to hare derived its 
name from Miseiius, the companion and trumpeter 
of Aeneas, who was drowned and hiiried here. 
The bay formed hy this promontory was converted 
hy Augustus into an excellent harhour, and was 
made the principal station of the Roman fleet on 
the Trahene sea. A town sprung up around the 
harbour, and here the admiral of the fleet usually 
resided. The inhabitants were called Misenates 
and hlisenenses. The Roman nobles had pre- 
viously built villas on the coast. Here wms the 
villa of C. hlariiis, which was piirchased by Lu- 
ciillns, and which afterwards passed into the hands 
of the emperor Tiberius, who died at this place. 

Misitheus, the father-in-law of the emperor 
Gordian III., who married his daughter Sabinia 
Tranquiliina in A. D. 24 L Misitheus was a man 
of learning, virtue, and ability. He was appointed 
hy his son-in-law praefect of the praetorians, and 
effected many important reforms in the royal 
household. He accompanied Gordian in his expe- 
dition against the Persians, whom he defeated ; 
hut in the course of this war he was cut off either 
hy disease, or hy the treachery of his successor 
Philippus, 243. 

Mithras the god of the sun among 

the Persians. . About the time of the Roman em- 
perors his worship was introduced at Romej and 
thence spread over all parts of the empire. The 
god is commonly represented as a handsome youth, 
wearing the Phrygian cap and attire, and kneeling 
on a bull which is thrown on the ground, and 
whose throat he is cutting. The hull is at the 
same time attacked by a dog, a serpent, and a 
scorpion. This group appears frequently among 
ancient works of art, and a flue specimen is pre- 
served in the British Museum. 

Mithridates or Mithradates {Midpiddrns or 
Mi%a5dT7?s),acommonuame among theMedes and 
Persians, derived from Mitra or Mitliray the Per- 
sian name for the sun, and the root da^ signifying 
“to give.” Mithridates would therefore mean, 
“ given b}’- the sun.” 1. X. King, or, more properly, 
satrap of Pontus, was son of Ariobarzanes I., and 
was succeeded hy Ariobarzanes II., about b. c. 
353. The kiugs of Pontus claimed to he lineally 
descended from one of the 7 Persians who had 
conspired against the Magi, and who was subse- 
quently established hy Darius Hystaspis in the 
government of the countries bordering on the 
Eiixine sea. Very little is known of their history 
until after the fall of the Persian empire. «— 2. II. 
King of Pontus (337 — 302), succeeded his father 
Ariobarzanes IL, and was the founder of the in- 
dependent kingdom of l^ontus. After the death 
of Alexander the Great, he was for a time subject 
to Antigonus ; but during the war between the 
successors of Alexander, he succeeded in establish- 
ing his independence. He died at the age of 84. 
•—3. III. King of Pontus (302 — 266), son and 
successor of the preceding. He enlarged his pa- 
ternal dominions by the acquisition of great part 
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of Cappadocia and Paphlagonia. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Ariobarzanes III. — • 4. IV. 
King of Pontus (about 240— 190), son and suc- 
cessor of Ariobarzanes III. He gave his daughter 
Laodice in marriage to Antiochiis III. He was 
succeeded by his son Phamaces I. — • 5. V. King 
of Pontus (about 156-— 120), sumamed Euer- 
getes, son and successor of Pharnaces I. He was 
the first of the kings of Pontus who made an 
alliance with the Romans, lYhoiu he assisted in 
the 3rd Punic war and in the war against Aristo- 
nicus (131 — 129). He was assassinated at Sinope 
by a conspiracy among his own immediate at- 
tendants. —6. VI. King of Pontus (120 — 63), 
surnamed Eupator, also Dionysus, but more 
commonly tKe Great, was the son and successor 
of the preceding, and was only 11 jmars old at 
the period of his accession. We have very imper- 
fect information concerning the earlier years of his 
reign, and much of wdiat has been transmitted to 
us wears a very suspicious aspect. We are told 
that immediately on ascending the throne he found 
himself assailed by the designs of his guardians, 
hut that he succeeded in eluding all their machina- 
tions, partly hy displaying a courage and address 
in warlike exercises bejmnd his years, partly by 
the use of antidotes against poison, to wdiich he 
began thus early to accustom himself. In order 
to evade the designs formed against his life, he 
also devoted much of his time to hunting, and 
took refuge in the remotest and most unfrequented 
regions, under pretence of pursuing the pleasures 
of the chase. Whatever truth there may be in 
these accounts, it is certain that when he attjiined 
to manhood, he was not only endowed with con- 
summate skill in all martial exercises, and pos- 
sessed of a bodily frame inured to all hardships, 
as wmll as a spirit to brave everj^ danger, but his 
naturally vigorous intellect had been improved by 
careful culture. As a boy he had been brought 
up at Sinope, where he had probably received the 
elements of a Greek education ; and so po^Yerful 
-was his memory, that he is said to have learnt not 
less than 25 languages, and to have been able in 
the days of his greatest power to transact business 
with the deputies of everj’- tribe subject to his rule 
in their owm peculiar dialect. The first steps of 
his career were marked hy blood. He is said to 
have murdered his mother, to whom a share in 
the royal authority had been left by Mithridates 
Euergetes ; and this was follow’ed hy the assas- 
sination of his brother. In the early part of Ms 
reign he subdued the barbarian tribes between the 
Euxino and the confines of Armenia, including 
the whole of Colchis and the province called Lesser 
Armenia, and even extended his conquests beyond 
the Caucasus. He assisted Parisades, king of the 
Bosporus, against the Samiatians and Roxolani, 
and rendered the whole of the Tauric Chersonese 
tributary to his kingdom. After the death of 
Parisades, the kingdom of Bosporus itself was in- 
corporated with his dominions. He was now in 
possession of such great power, that he began to 
deem himself equal to a contest with Rome itself. 
Many causes of dissension had alreadj" arisen 
between them, but Mithridates had hitherto sub- 
mitted to the mandates of Rome. Even after 
expelling Ariobarzanes from Cappadocia, and Nko- 
medes foom Bithyiiia in 90, he offered no resist- 
ance to the Romans when the^^ restored these 
monarehs to their kingdom. But when Nko- 
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inedes, urged hj’- the Roman legates, mvaded the 
territories of iMithridates, the latter made prepam- 
tions for immediate hostilities. His success was 
rapid and striking. In 88, he drove Arioharzanes 
out of Cappadocia, and Nicomedes out of Bith 5 Tiia, 
defeated the Roman generals who had supported the 
latter, made himself master of Phrj'gia and Galatia, 
and at last of the Roman province of Asia. During 
the winter he issued the sanguinary order to all the 
cities of Asia to put to death, on the same day, all 
the Roman and Italian citizens who were to be 
found within their walls. So hateful had the 
Romans rendered themselves, that these commands 
were obeyed with alacrity by almost all the cities 
of Asia, and 80,000 Romans and Italians are said 
to have perished in this fearful massacre. Mean- 
time Sulla had received the command of the war 
against Mithridates, and crossed over into Greece 
in 87. Mithridates, however, had resolved not to 
await the Romans in Asia, but had already sent 
his general Archelaus into Greece, at the head of 
a powerful army. The war proved unfavourable 
to the king. Archelaus was twice defeated by Sulla 
with immense loss, near Chaeronea and Orchomenos 
in Boeotia (80). About the same time Mithridates 
was himself defeated in Asia by Fimbria. [Fim- 
bria.] These disasters led him to sue for peace, 
which Sulla was willing to grant, because he was 
anxious to return to Italy, which \vas entirely in the 
hands of his enemies. Mithridates consented to 
abandon all his conquests in Asia, to pay a sum of 
2000 talents, and to surrender to the Romans a fleet 
of 70 ships. Thus terminated the 1st Mithridatic 
war (84). — Shorth- afterwards Miirena, who had 
been left in command of Asia by Sulla, invaded 
the dominions of Alitliridates (83), under the flimsy 
pretext that the king had not yet evacuated the 
w'hole of Cappadocia. In the following year (82) 
Murena renewed his hostile incursions, but was de- 
feated by Mithridates on the banks of the river 
Halys. But shortly afterwards Murena received 
peremptory orders from Sulla to desist from hostili- 
ties ; in consequence of which peace was again re- 
stored. This is usually called the 2nd Mithridatic 
war. — Mithridates, however, was well aware that 
the peace between him and Rome was in feet a 
mere suspension of hostilities ; and that the repub- 
lic would never suffer the massacre of her citizens 
in Asia to remain ultimately unpunished. No 
formal treaty was ever concluded between Mithri- 
dates and the Roman senate ; and the king had in 
vain endeavoured to obtain the ratification of the 
terms agreed on between him and Sulla. The 
death of Nicomedes HI., king of Bithynia, at the 
beginning of 74, brought matters to a crisis. That 
monarch left his dominions by will to the Roman 
people ; and Bithynia was accordingly declared a 
Roman province: but Mithridates asserted that 
the late king had left a legitimate son by his wife 
Nysa, whose pretensions he immediately prepared 
to support by his arms. He had employed the 
last few years in forming a powerful army, armed 
and disciplined in the Roman manner ; and he 
now took the field with 120,000 foot soldiers, 
16,000 horse, and a vast number of, barbarian 
auxiliaries. This was the commencement of the 3rd 
Mithridatic war. The two Roman consuls, Lucullus 
and Cotta, were unable to oppose bis first irruption. 
He traversed Bithynia without encountering any 
resistance ; and when at length Cotta ventured to 
give him battle under the wils of Ghalcedon, the 
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consul was totally defeated both by sea and land, 
Mitliridates then proceeded to lay siege to Cyzicus 
both by sea and land, Lucullus inarched to the*" relief 
of the citj", cut off the king’s supplies, and even- 
tually compelled him to raise the siege, early in 
73. On his retreat Mithridates suffered great loss, 
and eventually took refuge, in Pontus. Hither 
Lucullus followed him in the next year. The new 
army, which the king had collected, was entirely- 
defeated by the Roman general ; and Mithridates, 
despairing of opposing the farther progress of Lucul* 
Ills, took refuge in the dominions of his son-in-law 
Tigraiies, the king of Armenia. Tigranes at first 
showed no disposition to attempt the restoration of 
his father-in-law ; but being offended at the haughty 
conduct of Appius Claudius, whom Lucullus had 
sent to demand the surrender of Mithridates, the 
Armenian king not only refused this request, but de- 
termined to prepare for war with the Eomans, Ac- 
' cordingly in 69 Lucullus marched into Armenia, de- 
feated Tigranes and Mithridates near Tigranocerta, 
and in the next year (68) again defeated the allied 
monarchs near Artaxata. The Roman general 
then turned aside into Mesopotamia, and laid siege 
to Nisihis. Here the Roman soldiers broke out into 
open mutiny, and demanded to be led home ; and 
Lucullus was obliged to raise the siege, and return 
to Asia Minor. Meanwhile Mithridates had 
taken advantage of the absence of Lucullus to in- 
vade Pontus at the head of a large army. He de- 
feated Fabiiis and Triariiis, to whom the defence of 
Pontus had been committed ; and when Lucullus 
returned to Pontus, he was unable to resume the 
offensive in consequence of the mutinous spirit of 
his own soldiers. Mithridates was thus able be- 
fore the close of 67 to regain possession of the 
greater part of his hereditary dominions. In the 
following year (66) the conduct of the "war was 
entrusted to Pompey. Hostilities Were resumed 
with greater vigour than ever. Mithridates was 
obliged to retire before the Romans, but was sur- 
prised and defeated by Pompey ; and as Tigranes 
now refused to admit him into his dominions, he 
resolved to plunge with his small army’’ into the 
heart of Colchis, and thence make his way to the 
Pains Maeotis and the Cimmerian Bosporus. Ar- 
duous as this enterprise appeared it was success- 
fully accomplished ; and he at length established 
himself wuthout opposition at Pantieapaeum, the 
capital of Bosporus. He had now nothing to fear 
from the pursuit of Ponipe_y, who turned his arms 
first against Tigranes, and afterwards against Syria. 
Unable to obtain peace from Pompey”, except he 
would come in person to make his submission, 
Mithridates conceived the daring project of march- 
ing round the N. and W. coasts of the Eiixine, 
through the wild tribes of the Sarmatians and 
Getae, and having gathered round liis standard all 
these barbarian nations, to penetrate into Italy 
itself. But meanwhile disaffection had made rapid 
progress among his followers. His son Pharnaces 
at length openly rebelled against him. He was 
joined both by the whole army” and the citizens of 
Pantieapaeum, who unanimously proclaimed him 
king ; and Mithridates, who had taken refuge in 
a strong tower, saw that no choice remained to him 
but death or captivity. Hereupon he took poison, 
which he constantly carried with him ; but his 
constitution had been so long inured to antidotes, 
that it did not produce, the desired effect, and he 
was compelled to call in the assistance of one of 
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liis Gaulisli mercenaries to despatch liim witli liis 
sword. He died in 63. His body was sent by 
Fharnaces to Pompey at Amisiis, as a token of bis 
submission ; but the conqueror caused it to be in- 
terred with regal honours in the sepulchre of his 
forefathers at Sinope. He was 08 or 68 years old 
at the time of his death, and had reigned 57 years, 
of •which 25 had been occupied, -with only a few 
brief interyals, in one continued struggle against 
the Roman power.* The estimation in \vhich he 
was held by his adversaries is the strongest testi- 
mony to his great abilities : Cicero calls him the 
greatest of all kings after Alexander, and in an- 
other passage says that be was a more formidable 
opponent than any other monarch w'hom the Ro- 
man arms had yet encountered.— 7. Kings of Par- 
thia. [Absaces, 6, 9, 13.] — 8. Of Pergamus, son 
of Menodotus ; but his mother having had an 
amour with Mithridates the Great, he was gene- 
rally looked upon as in reality the son of that 
monarch. The king himself bestowed great care 
on his education ; and he appears as early as 64 to 
have exercised the chief control over the affairs 
of his native city. At a subsequent period he 
served under Julius Caesar in the Alexandrian war 
(4u) ; and after the defeat of Pharnaces in the 
following year (47), Caesar bestowed upon Mitbri- 
dates the kingdom of the Bosporus, and also the 
tetrarchy of the Galatians. But the kingdom of 
the Bosporus still remained to be won, for Asan- 
der, who had revolted against Pharnaces, was in 
fact master of tlie whole country, and Mithridates 
having attempted to e.xpel Asunder, was defeated 
and slain. 

Mithridatis EbgiO (MidpiSdrov ^ 

trict of Sannatia Asiatica, on the W, side of the 
river Bha (TfWr/a), so called because it was the 
place of refuge of the last Mithridates, in the reign 
of Claudius. 

Mitylene. [Httieene.] 

Mnaseas (Mvacreas), of Patara in Lycia, not of ^ 
Patrae in Achaia, was a pupil of Eratosthenes, : 
and a grammarian of considerable celebrity. Ho ; 
wrote 2 works, one of a chorographical description, j 
entitled Ferqkus (UepLrrXovs), and the other a ! 
collection of oracles given at Delphi. 

Hneme i. e. memory, one of the 3 

IMiises who •were in early times worshipped at 
Ascra in Boeotia. There seems to have been also 
a tradition that Mneme was the mother of the | 
Muses, for Ovid (3/cif. v. 268) calls them Mnemo- ' 
nides ; unless this he only au abridged form for 
the daughters of Mnemosyne. [jMusae.] 

Mnemosjhie {Mv7]jj.o<Tvv7}\ i. e. memory, daugh- 
ter of Uranus, and one of the Titanides, became 
b}" Zeus the motlicr of the Muses. 

Mnesarclius (Mvnjo'apxos). 1. Son of Euphron 
or Euthyplsron, and father of Pythagoras. He •was 
geneiully believed not to have been of purely 
Greek origin. According to some accounts, he be- 
longed to the Tyrrhenians of Lemnos and Imbros, 
and is said to have been an engraver of rings. 
According to other accounts, the name of the father 
of Pythagoras was Mannacus, whose father Hip- 
pasus came from Phlius. — 2. Grandson of the 
preceding, and son of Pythagoras and Theano. 
According to some accounts he succeeded Aristaeus 
as president of the Pythagorean school. — 3. A 
Stoic philosopher, a disciple of Fanaetius, flourished 
about B. c. 110, and taught at Athens. Among 
his pupils was Antiochus of Ascalon. 
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Hnesicles (Mu'oaucX^s)^ one of the great Atlie- 
nian artists of the age of Pericles, •was the architect 
oltha Proptjlaea of the Acropolis, the building of 
which occupied 5 years, B. c. 437-— 433. It is 
said that, during the progress of the work, he fell 
from the summit of the building, and was supposed 
to be mortally injured, but -was cured by a herb 
which Athena showed to Pericles in a dream. 

Mnesitheus {MuT^aWsos')^ a ph 3 'sician, was a 
native of Athens, and lived probably in the 4 th 
century b. c., as he is quoted by the comic poet 
Alexis. He enjoj-ed a great reputation, and is 
frequently mentioned by Galen, and others. 

Mnester {MpijfTrTjpX a celebrated pantomime 
actor in the reigns of Caligula and Claudius, was 
also one of the lovers of the empress Messalina, 
and was put to death upon the ruin of the latter, 

Mnesthens, a Trojan, who accompanied Aeneas 
to Italj^, and is said to have been the ancestral 
hero of the Memmii. 

MoaMtis (MaaSiris, Md§a: Motagrrat, Moa. 
bitae : 0. T. Moab, for both countr}^ and people), 
a district of Arabia Fetraea, E. of the Dead Sea, 
from the river Arnon {Wady-el-Mojib^ the bound- 
ary between Palestine and Ariibia) on the N., to 
Zoar, near the S. end of the Dead Sea, on the S., 
between the Amorites on the N., the Midianites 
on the E., and the Edomites on the S., tlmt is, ])e- 
fore the Israelitish conquest of Canaan. At au 
earlier period, the countr}' of Moab had extended 
N.-wards, beyond the N. end of tlie Dead Sea, 
and along the E. bank of the Jordan, as far as the 
river Jab^bok, but it had been wrested from them 
b}’" the Amorites. The plains E, of the Jordan 
■were, however, still called the plains of Moab. The 
Moabites were left undisturbed by the Israelites on 
their march to Canaan ; but Balak, king of Moab, 
through fear of the Israelites, did w'hat he could 
to harm them, first by his vain attempt to induce 
the prophet Balaam to curse the people whom a 
divine impulse forced him to bless, and then by 
seducing them to worship Baal-peor. Hence the 
liereditarj’^ enmity between the Israelites and 
Moabites, and the threatenings denounced against 
Moab by the Hebrew prophets. In the time of 
the Judges they subdued the S- part of the Jewish 
territory', with the assistance of the Ammonites 
and Amalekites, and held it for 18 years (Judges 
iii. 1*2 foil.). They -were conquered by David, after 
the partition of whose kingdom the}’ belonged to 
the kingdom of Israel. Tliey revolted after the 
death of Ahab (b.c. 896) and appear to have be- 
come virtual^ independent ; and after the 1 0 
tribes had been carried into captivity, the Moabites 
seem to have recovered the N. part of their ori- 
ginal territory. They were subdued by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, with other nations bordering on Pales- 
tine, very soon after the Bab 3 'lonian conquest of 
Judaea, after which the 3 ’' scarcely appear as a dis- 
tinct nation, but, after a few references to them, 
they disappear in tlie general name of the Arabians. 
The name Moabitis, how*ever, was still applied to 
the district of Arabia, between the Arnon (the S* 
frontier of Peraea, or Palestine E. of the Jordan), 
and the -Nabathaei, in the mountains of Seir. The 
Moabites were a kindred race with the Hebrews, 
being descended from Moab, the son of Lot. 
They .worshipped Baid-Peor and Chemosh with 
most licentious rites, and they sometimes offered 
human sacrifices. Their government was , monarchi- 
cal. They were originally a pastoral people ; but 
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tlie excessive fertility of their country, which is a 
mountainous tract intersected with rich valleys and 
numerous streams, led them to diligence and success 
in agriculture- The frequent ruins of towns and 
traces of paved roads, which still cover the iiice of 
the country, show how populous and prosperous it 
was. The chief city, Ar or Eahhath-Moab, aft. 
Axeopolis {Rahha^ Hu.), was about 25 miles S. of 
the Arnon. 

Modestimiis, Herennins, a Eoman jurist, and a 
pupil ot Ulpian, flourished in the reigns of Alex- 
ander Severiis, Maximiiius and the Gordians, a. n. 
222 — 244. He taught law to the younger Maxi- 
minus. Though Modestinus is the latest of the 
great Homan jurists, he ranks among the most 
distinguished, There are 345 e-xcerpts in the Digest 
from his writings, the titles of which show the | 
extent and variety of his labours. 

Modestns, a military writer, the author of a 
Lihelhs de VocahuUs Rei Militarise addressed to 
the emperor Tacitus, a. d. 275. . It is very brief, 
and presents no features of interest. Printed in all 
the chief collections of Scriptores de Re Militari. 

Modicia {j\[ojiza)e a town in Gallia Transpa- 
dana, on the river Lambnis, N. of Mediolanum 
{Milan)e where Theodoric built a palace, and 
Theodolinda, queen of the Langobards, a splendid 
church, which still contains many of the precious 
gifts of this queen. 

Modin -eeiV, or tetju), a little village 

on a mountain N. of Lydda or Diospolis, on the 
extreme N.W. of Judaea, celebrated as the native 
place of the hlaccabaean family. Its exact site is 
uncertain. 

Moenus, Moenis, Maenus, or Means 
a river in Germany, which rises in the Sudeti 
Montes, hows through the territory of the Her- 
munduri and the Agri deciimates of the Homans, 
and falls into the Rhine opposite Mogontiaciim. 

Moeris or Myris (MoTpis, Mupis), a king of 
®gyp^» who, Herodotus tells us, reigned some 90Q 
years before his own visit to that country, which 
seems to have been about b. c. 450. We hear of 
Moeris that he formed the lake known by his name, 
and joined it by a canal to the Nile, in order to 
receive the waters of the river when they were 
superabundant, and to supply the defect when they 
did not rise sufficiently. In the lake he built 2 
pyramids on each of ■which was a stone statue, 
seated on a throne, and intended to represent him- 
self and his wife. 

^ Moeris (MoTpi^), commonly called Moeris Atti- 
Cista, a distinguished grammarian, the author of a 
work still extant, entitled *ATTi«a£, though 
the title varies somewhat in different mauuscripts. 
Of the personal histoiy of the author nothing is 
known. He is conjectured to have lived about 
the end_ of the 2nd century after Christ. His 
treatise is a sort of comparison of the Attic with 
other Greek dialects; consisting of a list of Attic 
words and expssions, which are illustrated by 
iliose of other dialects, especially the common Greek. 
Edited by Pierson, Lugd. Bat.“ 1759. 

Moeris Lacus (Mo/pms or Moipidos Xlfxur} • 
a great Jake on the W. side of 
the Isde, in Middle %wpt, used for the reception 
and subsequent distribution of a part of the over- 
flow of the Nile. It was believed by' the ancients 
to have been dug by king Moeris ; but it is really 
a natural, and not an artificial lake. 

Moero (Mo^pc^J), or Myro (Mup«), a poetess of. 
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Byzantium, wife of Androraachus surnamed Philo- 
logtis, and mother of the grammarian and tragic 
poet Homerus, lived about b. c. 300. She wrote 
epic, elegiac, and lyric poems. 

Moerocles (MoipoK\7}s% an Athenian orator a 
native of Salamis, was a contemporary of Demo- 
sthenes, and like Mm an opponent of "Philip and 
Alexander. 

Moesia,^ called by the Greeks Mysia (Mwer/a 
also M. 1} iv EupdjTTp, to distinguish it from Mysia 
in Asia), a country of Europe, was bounded on 
the S. by M. Eaemiis, which separated it from 
Thrace, and by M. Orbelus and Scordiis, whicii 
separated it from Macedonia, on the W. by J\f 
Scordns and the rivers Driniis and Savus, which 
I separated it from Illyriciim and Paniionia, on the 
N. by the Danube, which separated it from Dacia 
and on the E. by the Pontus Euxinus, tlms corre- 
spopding to the present and Ralmria 

1 his country was subdued in the reign of Amrus- 
tus, but does not appear to have been formally 
constituted a Bmiian province till the commencei 
ment of the reign of Tiberius. It was originally 
only one province, but was afterwards formed into 

2 provinces (probably after the conquest of Dacia 
by Trajan), called Moesia Superior and Moesia 
InfeiioTe the former being the western, and the 
latter the eastern half of the country, and sepa- 
rated from each other by the river GebrnsAr 
Ciabrus, a tributary of the Danube. When A.u- 
relian surrendered Dacia to the barbarians, and 
removed the inhabitants of that province to the 
S. of the Danube, the middle part of JMoesia 
was called Dada AureMani ; and this new pro- 
vince was divided into Datm Ripensise the dis- 
trict along the Danube, and Dada Inierior. the 
district S. of the latter as far as the frontiers of 
Macedonia. In the reign of Valens, some of 
the Goths^ crossed the Danube and settled in 
Moesia. These Goths are sometimes called Moeso- 
Goths, and it was for their use that ITInhilas 
translated the Scriptures into Gothic about the 
middle of the 4th century. The original inhabit- 

country, called Moesi by the Romans, 
and Mysi (Muo-ol) by the Greeks, were a Thracian 
race and were divided into several tribes, such as 
the Triealli, Peucini, &c.. 

Mogontiacum, Moguntiacum or Magoutia- 
cum ( or Maye7ice\ a town on the left bank 
of the Rhine, opposite the mouth of the river 
Moenus {Mam\ was situated in the territory of 
the Yangiones, and was subsequently the capital 
of the province of Germania Prima. It was a 
Roman municipium, and was founded, or at least 
enlarged and fortified, by Drusus. It was ahvavs 
occupied by a strong Roman garrison, and con- 
tmued to rile downfall of the empire to be one of 
the chief Roman fortresses on tlie Rhine. 

3M[oirae (MoTpaf) called Parcae by the Romans, 
the hates. Moim properly signihes “a share’’ 
and as a personification « the deity who assi<^ns to 
every man his fate or his share.” Homer usually 
speaks of_ one Moira, and only once mentions the 
Moirae m the plural (//. xxiv. 29.) In his 
poems Moira is fate personified, which, at the 
birth of man, spins out the thread of his ffiture life, 
foUows^ his steps, and directs the consequences of 
his actions according to the counsel of the gods. 
But the personification of his Moira is not complete* 
for he mentions no particular appearance of the 
goddess, no attributes, and no parentage. His 
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jMoira is tlierefore quite synonymous with Aisa 
(Aio-a), — In Hesiod the pmoniiication of the 
Moirae is complete. He calls them daughters of 
Zeus and Themis, and makes them 3 in mimber, 
viz. Olotho, or the spinning fete ; Xiachesis, or the 
one who assigns to man his fate ; and Atropos, or 
the iate that cannot ha avoided. Later wHters 
dider in their genealogy of the Moirae from that 
of Hesiod; thus they are called children of Erebus 
and Night, of Cronos and Night, of Ge and 
Ocean us, or lastly of Ananke or Necessity. — The 
character and nature of the Moirae are differently 
described at different times and by different | 
aiitliors. Sometimes thei' appear as divinities of 
fate in the strict sense of the term, and sometimes 
only as allegorical divinities of the duration of hu- 
man life.— "in the former character they take care 
that the kite assigned to every being by eternal 
laws may take its course without obstruction ; and 
Zems, as" well as the other gods and men, must 
submit to them. They assign to the Eriiinyes, 
who inflict the punishment for evil deeds, their 
proper functions ; and with them thej^ direct fate 
according to the la ws of necessity, whence they are 
sometimes called the sisters of the Erinnj'es. These 
grave and mighty goddesses were represented bj'’ 
the earliest artists with staffs or sceptres, the 
sjmibol of dominion. — The Moirae, as the divinities 
of the duration of human life, wdiich is determined 
by the two points of birth and of death, are con- 
ceived either as goddesses of birth or as goddesses 
Cff death, and hence their number was 2, as .at 
Delphi, and was subsequently increased to 3. The 
distribution of the functions among the 3 was not 
strictly observed, for we sometimes find all 3 de- 
scribed as spinning, although this should be the 
function of Clotho alone, who is moreover often 
mentioned alone as the representative of all. As 
goddesses of birth, who spin the thread of the be- 
ginning of life, and even prophesy the fate of the 
newly born, they are mentioned along with Ilithyia, 
who is called their companion. The symbol with 
■which they, or rather Clotho alone, are represented 
to indicate this function, is a spindle, and the idea 
implied in it tvas carried out so far, that sometimes 
■we read of their breaking or cutting off the thread 
Vv'hen life is to end. Being goddesses of fate, they 
must necessarily kno-w the future, which at times 
they reveal, and thus become prophetic divinities. 
As goddesses of death, they appear together ■udth 
the Keres and the infernal Erinnyes, "with whom 
they are even confounded. For the same reason , 
they, along ■with the Charites, lead Persephone out ; 
of the lower world into the regions of light. The ' 
various epithets which poets apply to the Moirae ' 
generally refer to the severity, inflexibility, and 
sternness of fate. They had sanctuaries in many 
parts of Greece. The poets sometimes describe 
them as aged and hideous women, and even as 
lam(‘, to indicate the slow march of fate ; but in 
w'orks of art they are represented as grave maidens, 
with different attributes, viz., Clotho with a spindle 
or a roll (the book of fate); Lachesis pointing with 
p. staff to the globe ; and Atropos with a pair of 
scales, or a sun-dial, or a cutting instrument. 
Molione. [Moliones.] 

Holiones or Molionidae (MoAtoi'er, MoAbve, 
MoA.iOf'idai), tliat is, Eurytus and Cteatus, so 
called after their ir.other Molione. They are also 
called Adoridaa or Actorione (^AKTopiwve) after 
their reputed father Actor, the husband of Molione, 
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though they were generally regarded as the sons 
of Poseidon. According to a late tradition, they 
were born out of an egg ; and it is further stated, 
that their bodies grew together, so that they Isad 
only one bod}-, but 2 heads, 4 m'm>, and 4 legs. 
Homer mentions none of these extraordinary cir- 
cumstances; and, according to him. tlie 5Ioiiones, 
%vhen yet boys, took part in an expedition of the 
Epeans against Neleiis and the Pylians. They 
are represented as nephews of Aiigeas, king of the 
Epeans. When Hercules marched against Angeas, 
the latter entrusted the conduct of the war to the 
Moliones; but as Hercules was taken ill, he con- 
cluded peace with Augeas, vrijereiipon his army 
was attacked and defeated by the Molionidae. In 
order to take vengeance, he afterwards slew them 
near Cleonae, on the frontiers of Argolis, when they 
had been sent from Elis to sacrifice at the Isthmian 
games, on behalf of the town. — The Moliones are 
mentioned as conquerors of Nestor in the chariot 
race, and as having taken part in the Calydonian 
hunt. Cteatus was the fatlier of Aniphimachus by 
Theronice; and Eur3^tus, of Thalpiiis by Theraphone, 
Their sons Amphimaclius and Thalpius led the 
Epeans to Trov. 

Molo, surname of Apollonius, the rhetorician of 
Rhodes. [Apollonius, No. 2.] 

Molochath. [Mulucha.] 

Molossi (MoAo<r(rof), a people in Epirus, who 
inhabited a narrow slip of countiy, called after 
them Molossia (MoAocrcrla) or Molossis, which 
extended from the Aons, along the W. bank of 
the Arachthiis, as far as the Ambraciau gulf. The 
Molossi ■were a Greek people, ■who claimed descent 
from Molossus, the son of Pyrrhus (Neoptoleinus) 
and Andromache, and are said to have emigrated 
from Thessaly into Epirus, under the guidance of 
Pyrrhus himself. In their ne\v abodes they inter- 
mingled with the original inhabitants of the land 
and with the neighbouring Illyrian tribes, in con- 
sequence of ■which they ■were regarded by the 
other Greeks as half barbarians. They were, 
however, by far the most poweifful people in 
Epirus, and their kings gradually extended their 
dominion over the 'whole of the country’'. The 
first of their kings, -who took the title of king of 
Epirus, w'as Alexander, who perished in, Italy 
B. c. 326. [Epirus.] The ancient capital of the 
Molossi was Passaron, but Ambracia after- 
w’ards became their chief toivn, and the residence 
of their kings. The Molossian hounds were cele- 
brated ill antiquity, and were much prized for 
hunting. 

Holycrium (MoAwpeioi-', also MoAu/cp€ia, Mo- 
Kviipia: MoAu/cpios, MoAu/cpieyy, MoXvKpcuo$)y a 
town in the most S.-ly part of Aetolia, at the en- 
trance of the Corinthian gulf, gave the name of 
Rhium Molycrium (‘Pi'op MoAifKptov) to the neigh- 
bouring promontorj' of Antirrhium. It was founded 
by the Corinthians, but ■was afterwards taken pos- 
session of by the Aetolians. 

MomempMs ; Pamuf-KIictfOv Ma- 

jiottf-el-Seffii, i. e. Lower Memphis)^ the capital of 
the Nomos Momemphites in Lower Egypt, stood’ 
on the E. side of the lake Mareotis. 

M5m.us (Malloy), the god of mockcrj^ and cen- 
sure, is not mentioned by Homer, but is called in 
Hesiod the son of night Thus he is said to have 
censured in the man formed b^- Hephaestus, that 
a little door had not been left in his breast, so as 
to enable erne to look into bis secret thoughts. 

G G 4 
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Mona {Angl.e^e}}\ an island ofr tlie coast of the 
Ordovices in Britain^ was one of the chief seats of 
the Druids. It v/as iiivaded by Suetonius Pauli- 
mis A. », 61, and was conquered by Agricola, To, 
Caesar {B, G, v. 1 S), erroneously describes this 
island as half way between Britannia and Hi- 
bernia. Hence it has been, supposed by some 
critics tliat tbe Mona of Caesar is the Ide of Man ; 
hut it is more probahle that he received a false 
report respecting the real position of Mona, espe- 
cially since all other ancient writers give the name 
of Mona to the Me of Anglesey^ and the name of 
the latter island is likely to have been mentioned 
to Caesar on account of its celebrity in connection 
with the Druids, 

Monaeses. 1. A Parthian general mentioned 
by Horace (Cum. iii. 6. i)) is probably the same 
as Surenas, the general of Orodes, who defeated | 
Crassus. — 2. A Parthian noble, who deserted to 
Antony and urged him to invade Parthia, hut soon 
afterwards returned to the Parthian king Pliraates. 
— 3. A general of the Parthian king, Vologeses L, 
in the reign of Kero. 

Honapia orHonarina {Isle of Man^Sin island 
between Britannia and Plibernia. 

Honda or Hunda {Mondego)^ a river on the W. 
coast of Spain, wliich Hows into the ocean between 
the Tagus and Durius. 

Moneta, a surname of Juno among the Romans, 
bj' which she was characterised as the protectress 
of money. Under this name she had a temple on 
the Capitoline, in which there was at the same 
time the mint, just as the public treasury was in 
the temple of Saturn. The temple had been vowed 
by the dictator L, Furius in a battle against the 
Aurunci, and was erected on tlie spot where the 
house of M. Manlius Capltolinus had stood. Mo- 
neta signiiies the mint ; but some writers found 
such a meaning too plain. Thus Livius Andronicus 
used IMoneta as a translation of Mnemospie {Mvr}- 
goavvri)^ and thus made her the mother of the 
Muses or Camenae. Cicero relates, that during 
an earthquake, a voice was heard issuing from the 
temple of Juno on the Capitol, and admonishing 
{7}%mensy that a pregnant sow should be sacrificed. 
A somewhat more probable reason for the name is 
given by Suidas, though he assignk it to too late a 
time. In the war with Pyrrhus and the Tarentines, 
he says, the Romans being in want of money, 
prayed to Juno, and were told by, the goddess, 
that money would not be wanting to them, so long 
as they would fight with the arms of justice. As 
the Romans by experience found the truth of the 
words of Juno, they called her Juno Moneta. Her ; 
festival was celebrated on the 1st of June. ' 

MonimB. (Movigr}), a Greek woman, either of 
Stratonicea, in Ionia, or of Miletus, the wife 
of Mithridates, but was put to death by order of 
this monarch, when he fled into Armenia, b. c. 72. 

Honoeci Portus, also Herculis Honoeci Portus 
(Mo7iaco), a port-tonm on the coast of Liguria, 
between Nicaca and Albiiim Intemelium, founded 
jby the Massilians, was situated on a promontory 
(hence the arx Mojioeci of Virg, vi 801), 
and possessed a temple of Hercules Monoecus, 
from whom the place derived its name. The 
hjtrbour, though small and exposed to the S.E. 
wind, was of importance, as it was the only one 
on this part of the coast of Liguria. 

Hontanus, Curtins, was exiled by Nero, 
A. D. 6/ j but was soon afterwards recalled at 
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his father’s petition. On the accession of Ves- 
pasian, he vehemently attacked in the senate the 
notorious delator, Aqiiilius Regulus. If the same 
person with the Curtins' Montanus satirised by 
Juvenal (iv. 107, 131, xi. 34), Montanas in later 
life sullied the fair reputation he enjoyed in youth ; 
for Juvenal describes him as a corpulent epicure, 
a parasite ofDomitian, and a hackneyed declaimer, 

Hontanns, Voltienns, an orator and declaimer 
in the reign of Tiberius. From liis propensity 
to refine upon thought and diction, he was nameci 
the “ Ovid” of the rhetorical schools. He was 
convicted on a charge of majestas, and died an 
exile in the Balearic islands, a. d . 25. 

Mopsia or Hopsopia, an ancient name of Pam- 
phylia, derived Ixom Mopsus, the mythical leader 
of certain Greeks who were supposed to have 
settled in Pamph ylia, as also in Cilicia and Syria, 
after the Trojan war, and whose name appears 
more than once in the geographical names in 
Cilicia. (See e. g. IMopstjciiene, Mopsuestia.) 

Hopsium a town of Thessaly 

in Pelasgiotis, situated on a hill of the same name 
between Tempo and Larissa. 

Mopsucrene (Mtiipov Kpiivr] ov Kp-limi, j. e. iha 
Spring of Mopsus)^ a city of Cilicia Campestris, on 
the S. slope of the Taurus, and 12 Roman miles 
from Tarsus, was the place w'here the emperor 
Constantins died, A. D. 364. 

Mopsuestia, (M4i|/ou Moifoyeo-Tia, i. o. 

the Hearih ofAIopsus^ also vroAtj and Mdil/os : 

: Mamistra, in the Middle Ages iMessis)^ 
an important city of Cilicia Campestris, on both 
banks of tlie river Pyramus, 12 Roman miles from 
its mouth, on the road from Tarsus to Issus, in the 
beautiful plain called to "AKiftop ireSiou, was a 
civitas lihera rmder the Romans. Tlie 2 phrts of 
the city were connected by a handsome bridge 
built by Constantins over the Pyramus. In eccle- 
siastical hjstory, it is notable as the birthplace of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

Mopsus (Mdi^os). 1. Son of Ampyx or Am- 
pycus by the nymph Chloris. Being' a seer, he 
was also called a son of Apollo by Himantis. 
He was one of the Lapithae of Oechalia or Ti- 
taeron (Thessaly), and took part in the combat 
at the wedding of Pirithnus. He was one of 
the Calydonian hunters, and also one of the Ar- 
gonauts, and was a famous prophet among the 
Argonauts. He died in Libya of the bite of a 
snake, and was buried there by the Argonauts. 
He was afterwards worshipped as an oracular 
hero,*-"2. Son of Apollo and Manto, the daughter 
of Tiresias, and also a celebrated seer. He' con- 
tended in prophecy with Calchas at Coloplion, 
and snowed himseli superior to the latter in pro- 
phetic power. [Calci-ias.] He was believed 
to^ have founded Mallos in Cilicia, hi conjunction 
■with the seer Ampbilochus. A dispute arose 
betVr'een the two seers respecting the possession 
of the town, and both fell in combat by each 
other’s hand. Mopsus had an oracle at Mallos, 
which existed as late as the time of Strabo. 

Morgantium, Morgantina, Murgantia, Mor- 
gentia (Mopydvnov^ Mopyavrivr}: Mopyamtvos, 
Murgentinus), a town in Sicily founded by the 
Morgetes, after they liad been driven out of Itoly 
by the Oenotrians. According to Livy (xxiv. 27) 
this city was situated on the E. coast, probably at 
the mouth of the Symaethus; but according to 
other writers it was situated in the interior of the 
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island, S.E. of Agyriimi, and near tlie Symaetlixis. i 
The neighbouring country produced good wine. 

Horgetes {M6pyr}r€s% an ancient people in the 
S. of Italy. According to Strabo they dwelt in 
the neighbourhood of Rhegium, hut being driven 
out of Italy by tlie Oeiiotrians crossed over to 
Sicily and there founded the town of Morgantium. 
According to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Merges 
was the successor of the Oenotrian king Italus,_and 
hospitably received Siculus, who had been driven 
out of Latium by the Aborigines, in consequence 
of whicli the earlier Oenotrians were called Italieies, 
AForr/ctes and SkuU: according to this account, the 
Morgetes ought to he regarded as a branch of the 
Oenctrians. 

Moria or Horija {Mapiov Spos), a mountain of 
Judaea, ivithin the city of Jerusalem, on the 
summit of which the temple was built. [JjiRU- 
SALEM.] 

Morimene (Mopiu^yFi), the N.W. district of 
Cappadocia, on the hanks of the Halys, assigned 
under the Romans to Galatia. Its meadoivs were 
entirely devoted to the feeding of cattle. 

Mormi, a people in Gallia Belgica, W. of the , 
Nervii and Alenapii, and the most N.-ly people in 
all Gaul, -wlience Virgil calls them ea'fremi hommum 
(Ac? 2 . viii. 7*27). They dwelt on the coast, opposite 
Britain, and at the narrowest part of the channel 
between Gaul and Britain, whicli is hence some- 
times called Fretum jMormnrinn on Alormum. 
They were a brave and warlike people. Their 
country 'was covered "with woods and marshes. 
Their principal town was Gesoriacum. 

Menus (Mwpfos), a small river in Boeotia, a S. 
tributary of the Cephissus, at the foot of Mt. 
Thurion near Chaeronea. 

Mormo (Mop^uc^, also MoppoA J/ct?, MoppoAuic etoy), 
a female spectre, with which the Greeks used to 
frighten children, 

Morpheus (Mop<p€us,), the son of Sleep, and 
the god of dreams. The name signifies the fa- 
shioner or moulder, because he shaped or formed 
the dreams which appeared to the sleeper. 

Mors, called Thanatos (©amros) by the 
Greeks, the god of death. In the Homeric poems 
Death does not appear as a distinct divinity, 
though he is described as the brother of Sleep, 
together with wliom he carries tlie body of Sar- 
pedon from the held of battle to the coiintr 3 '' of 
the Lycians. In Hesiod he is a son of Night 
and a brother of Ker and Sleep, and Death and 
Sleep reside in the lower world. In the Alcestis 
of Euripides, where Death comes upon the stage, 
he appears as an austere priest of Hades in a dark 
robe and with the sacrificial sword, with which 
lie cuts off a lock of a dying person, and devotes 
it to the lower world. On the whole, later poets 
describe Death as a sad or terrific being (Herat. 
Cana. i. 4. 13 ; Sat ii. 1. 57) ; hut the best artists 
of the Greeks, avoiding any thing that might be 
displeasing, abandoned tbe idea suggested to them 
by the poets, and represented Death under a more 
pleasing aspect. On the chest of Cypselus, Night, 
was represented with two hoys, one black and the 
other ivhito ; and at Sparta there were statues of 
both Death and Sleep. Both were usually re- 
presented as slumbering youths, or as genii with 
torches turned upside down. There are traces 
of sacrifices having been olFerod to Death, but 
no temples are mentioned anywhere. 

Morychus (Mdpvxos)^ a tragic poet, a con- 
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temporary of Aristophanes, noted especially for 
his gluttony and effeminacy. 

Mosa {Maas or J/e?/se), a river in Gallia Bel- 
gica, rises in Mt. Yogesus, in the territory of the 
Lingones, flows first N.E. and then NAY , and 
falls into the Vahalis or W. hrancli of the Rhine. 

Moscha (Mouxa: Muscat)^ an important sea- 
port on the N. E. coast of Arabia Felix, N.Yb of 
Syagrus, the E.-most promontory of the peninsula 
(has el-flad); a chief emporium for the trade be- 
tween India and Arabia. 

Mosclii (MoctxoDj ^ people of Asia, whose ter- 
ritory MotrxncV), Moschorum Tractus) formed 
originally the S. part of Colchis, but, at the time of 
Augustus, was divided between Colchis, Iberia, 
and Armenia. 

Moschici Iilontes, or -icus Mens (ra Moexoca 
opri : Mesjidi)^ a range of mountains extending S. 
and S-W. from tlie main chain of the Caucasus to 
that of the Anti-Taurus, and forming the boundary 
between Colchis and Iberia ; named after the 
Moschj, who dwelt among them. Though lofty, 
they were well wooded to the summit, and their 
lower slopes were planted with vines, 

MoscMon (Mocrx^“^)> ^ Greek physician, the 
author of a short Greek treatise On EYraale Dis- 
eases,” is supposed to have lived in the begin- 
ning of tbe 2nd century after Christ. The work 
is edited by Dewcz, Vienn. 1793. 

Mosclius (Moirxos), of Syracuse, a grammarian 
and bucolic poet, lived about -l. c. 250. Suidas 
says that he was acquainted with Aristarchus. 
According to this statement his date ought to he 
placed later ; but he calls himself a pupil of Bion, 
in the idyl in which he bewails the death of the 
latter [Bion], Tliere are 4 of his idyls extant. 
He writes wuth elegance and liveliness ; but he is 
inferior to Bion, and comes still further behind 
Theocritus. His st 3 de labours under an excess of 
polish and ornament. E’er editions see Biox. 

MoseUa (Mosel or AFoselle), a riyer in Gallia 
Belgica, rises in Mt. Yogesus, flows N.E. through 
the territories of the Treviri, and falls into the 
Rhine at Confliientes (Coblenz). This river forms 
the subject of a descriptive poem by Anson ius. 

Mosteni (Mo£rT7?z/ou Moernra, MootmVi?, Mver- 
rrjyT)')., a city of Lydia, in the Hyrcanian plain, S.E, 
of Th^-atira, was one of the cities of Asia Minor 
destroyed h}’’ the great earthquake of A. i). 17, Its 
coins are numerous. 

Mosychlus. [Lemxos.] 

Mosynoeci (Mocrdz/oixoi, Mo(r<nJ)^onfoi), or Mo- 
syni or Mossyni (Moa-vvoi^ Mocro-vyof), a people on 
the N, coast of Asia Minor, in Pontus, E, of the 
Chalyhes and the city of Cerasus, celebrated for 
their warlike spirit and savage customs, which are 
described by Xenophon (A7ud). iv. 4, v. 4). Their 
name was derived from the conical wooden houses 
in which they dwelt. Their government w'as very 
curious: a king chosen by them was strictly 
guarded in a house higher than the rest, and 
maintained at the public cost ; but as soon as he 
displeased the commons, they literally stopped the 
supplies, and starved him to death. 

Mothone. [Methone.] 

Hottica (M^roy/ca: Miitycensis : AFodica)^ a 
town in the S. of Sicily, W. of the promontoiy 
Pachynua and near the sources of the river Moty- 
chanus (Fiwne di Ragusa). Since both Cicero and 
Pliny call the inhabitants Mutycenses, it is pro- 
bable that Mutyca is the more correct form of the 
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nanio. This town must not be confounded with 

the more celebrated Motya. 

Ifotya (MoTvri: Moruaios), an ancient town in 
the NAY. of Sicily, situated on a small island 
(Liola dl only 6 stadia from the coast, 

with which it was connected by a mole. It was 
founded by the Phoenicians in the territory of the 
Elymi. It i^ossessed a good harbotir, and was in 
early times one of the most flourishing cities cf 
Sicily. It afterwards passed into the hands of the 
Carthaginians, was taken from them by Dionysius 
of Syracuse, and was finally captured by the Car- 
thaginian general Ilimiko, who transplanted all 
its inhabitants to the town of Lilybaeum, which 
he had founded in its neighbourhood, B. c. 397. 
From this time it disappears from history. 

Motychanus. [Motuca.] 

Mucja, daughter of Q. IMucius Scaevola, the 
augur, consul k. c. 95, married Cn. Pompey, by j 
%vhom she had 2 sons, Oneius and Sextus, and a 1 
daugiiter, Fimpeia. She was diTorced by Pompey 
in 6'2. She next married 3X. Aemilias Scaurus, 
a step-son (if the dictator Sulla. In 39, Mum 
ivent to Sicily to mediate between her son Sex. 
Pompey and Augustus. She W'as living at the 
time of the battle of Actiiim, 31. Augustus 
treated her with great respect. 

Mucianus. i. P. Kcimiis Crassns Dives 
MuciaEUS, tvas the son of P. Miicius Scaevola, 
and %vas adopted by P. Licinius Crassus Dives. 
He was consul b. c. 131, and carried on the 
war against xiristonicus in Asia, but was defeated 
by the latter. He succeeded Scipio Nasica as 
pontifex maxirnus. lie was distin^ished both 
as an orator and a lawyer. — 2. Licinius Mu- 
ciantts, three times consul in a. d. 52, 70, and 
75. On Nero's death in GU, Mucianus had the 
command of the province of Syria ; and he ren- j 
dered efficient aid to Vespasian, when the latter | 
resolved to seize the imperial throne. As soon 
IS Vespasian was proclaimed emperor, Mucianus 
set out for Europe to oppose Yiteliius ; but the 
Vitellians -were entirely defeated by Antonius 
Primus [Primus], before Mucianus entered Italy, 
Antonius however had to surrender all power 
into the hands of Mucianus, upon the arrival 
of the latter at Rome. IMucianus was an orator 
and an historian. His powers of oratory are 
greatly praised by Tacitus. He made a collection 
of the speeclies of the republican period, whieft he 
published in 1 1 books of Jefa and 3 of EpkMoB. 
The subject of his history is not mentioned j but it 
appears to liave treated chiefly of the East. 

Mucius Scaevola. [Scaevola.] 

Miigilla (Miigillanus), a town in Latium near 
Coiioii, from which a family of the Papirii pro- 
bably derived their name Miigillanus. ■ 

Mulciber, a surname of Vulcan, which seems 
to have been given to him as an euphemism, that 
bo might not consume the habitations and property 
of men, but might Irindl}-- aid them in their piu*- 
suits. It occurs frequently in the Latin poets. 

Mnliiclia; Malva, or Molochatli {m6kox<^Q i \ 
Wi(d cl ^fuheia or Molmhiu oTSou}d)-oii-Herh%ikQ 
largest river of Mauretania, rising in the Atlas, 
and flowing N. by E. into the Gulf of Melillah^ 
has been successively the boundaiy between the i 
Mauri and the Massaesylii, Mauretania and Nu- 
midia, Mauretania Tingitana and Alauretania 
Caesariensis, Marocco and [Comp. Mau- , 
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Mummms. 1. L., tribune of the plebs, b. c. 
187, and praetor 177.— 2. L., surnamed Achai- 
cus, son of the last, was praetor 154, wlien he 
carried on the war successfully in further Spain, 
■against the Lusitanians. He was consul in 146^ 
when he won for himself the surname of Achaicus, 
by the conquest of Greece, and the establishment 
of the Roman province of Achaia. After defeating 
the army of the A.chaean league at the Isthinus 
of Corinth, he entered Corinth without opposition. 
The city wms burnt, rased, and abandoned to pil- 
lage: the native Corinthians were sold for slaves, 
and the rarest specimens of Grecian mt were 
given up to the rapacity of an ignorant conqueror. 
Polybius the historian saw Roman soldiers playing 
at draughts upon the far-famed picture of Diony- 
sus by Aristides ; and Mummius himself was , so 
unconscious of the real value of his prize, that 
he sold the rarer works of painting, sculpture, 
and carving, to the king of Pergamus, and exacted 
securities from the masters of vessels who con- 
veyed : the remainder to Italy, to replace by 
equivalents any picture or statue lost or injured 
in the passage. lie remained in Greece during 
■ the greater part of 145 with the title of proconsul. 
He arranged, the fiscal and municipal consti tiition 
of the newly acquired province, and won the 
confidence and esteem of the provincials by his 
integrity, justice, and equanimity. He triumphed 
■in 145.' He was censor in 142 With Scipio 
Africanus the younger. The political opinions 
of Mummius inclined to the popular side.— -S. 
Sp., brother of the preceding, and his legiitus at Co- 
rinth in i4<)— -145, was an intimate friend of the 
younger Scipio Africanus. In political opinions 
Spurius was opposed to his brother Lucius, and 
T-vas a high aristocrat. He composed ethical and 
satirical epistles, which were extant in Cicero’s 
age, and were probably in the style which Horace 
afterwards cultivated so successfully. 

. Mimatius PlaEcus. ' [Plancus.] 

Mimda. 1. A Roman colony and an important 
towm in Hispania Baetica, situated on a small 
river, and celebrated on account of 2 battles fought 
in its neighbourhood, the victory of Cii. Scipio 
over the Carthaginians in B. c. 21 6‘, and the im- 
portant victory of Julius Caesar over the sons of 
Pompey in 45. The town had fallen into decay 
as: early as the time of Pliny, The site of the 
ancient towm is usually supposed to bo the modern 
village of S.W. of Malaga; hut Munda 

was more probably in the neighbourhood of Cor- 
dova, and there are ruins of ancient wvalls and 
towers betw'een Martos, Alcandete, Espejo and 
Baena, which are conjeeturecl to be the remains of 
Munda.— 2. A river.. See Monba. 

MuEyoMa (Moi/yox^h), a hill in the peninsula 
of Piraeus, which formed the citadel of the ports 
of Athens. It wvas strongly fortified, and is fre- 
quently mentioned in Athenian history. At its 
foot lay the harbour of Miiriychia, one of the 3 
harbours in the peninsula of Piraeus, fortified by 
Themistocles. The names of tliese 3 harbours 
were Piraeus, Zca, and Munyebia. The last was 
the sraalh^st and the most E.-ly of the 3, and is 
called at the present day Pliamri : Zea was 
situated between Piraeus and Alimychia. Most 
topographers have erroneously supposed Phanari 
to be Phaleron, and Zea to be Alunychia. The 
entrance to the harbour of Munyebia was very 
narrow, and could be closed by a chain. The hill 
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ctf Manycliia contained seyeral public buildings. 
Of these the most important were : — (1) a temple 
of Artemis Munycbia, in which persons accused of 
crimes against the state took refuge: (2) The 
Bendideum, the sanctuary of the Thracian Artemis 
Beiidis, in whose honour the festival of the Ben- 
didea was celebrated: (3) The theatre on the N.W. 
slope of the hill, ill which the assenihlies of the 
people were sometimes held. 

Murcia, Murtea, or Murtia, a surname of 
Venus at Rome, where she had a chapel in the 
circus, with a statue. This surname, which is 
said to be the same as Myrtea (from m^rtiis, a 
myrtle), was believed to indicate the fondness of 
the goddess for tlie myrtle tree. In ancient times 
there is said to have heeii a myrtle grove in the 
front of her chapel at the foot of the Aventine. 

Murcus, I. Statius, was Caesar’s legatus, b.c. 48, 
and praetor 45. He went into Syria after his year 
of office expired ; and after Caesar’s death became 
an active supporter of the republican party. Cas- 
sius appointed him prefect of the fleet. After the 
ruin of the republican partir at Philippi, in 42, 
Miircus went over to Sex. Pompey in Sicily. Here 
he was assassinated by Pompey’s order at the 
instigation of his freedman Menas, to whom Mar- 
cus had borne himself loftily. 

Murena, licimus. The name Murena, which 
is the proper way of writing the word, not Mu- | 
raeiia, is said to have been given in consequence of ^ 
one of the family having a great liking for the i 
lamprey (murena), and building tanks (vivaria) 
for them.— *1. P., a man of some literary know- 
ledge, lost his life in the wars of Marius and Sulla, 
B, G. 82. «— 2. L, brother of the preceding, served 
under Sulla in Greece, in the Mithridatic war. 
After Sulla had made peace with Mithridates (84), 
Murena was left as propraetor in Asia, Anxious 
for distinction, Murena sought a quarrel with 
Mithridates ; and after carrying on the war for 
2 years, was at length compelled by the strict 
orders of Sulla to stop hostilities. [Sec p.452, a.] 
Alurena returned to Rome, and had a triumph in 
81. He probably died soon after. 3. L., son of 
the last, served under his fatlier in the And Mi- 
thridatic war, and also under Luculliis in tlie 3rd 
hlithridatic war. In 65 he was praetor, in 64 
propraetor of Gallia Cisalpina, and in 63 was 
elected consul with D. Junius Silanus. Serv. Sul- 
picius, an unsuccessful candidate, instituted a pro- | 
sedition against Murena for bribery {amhiitts), and ' 
he was supported in the matter by M. Porcius 
Cato, Cn. Postumius, and Serv. Sulpicius the 
younger. Murena was defended b}^ Q. Horten- 
sius, M. TiiUiiis Cicero, ivho was then consul, and 
M. Liciuius Crassus. The speech of Cicero, which 
is extant, was delivered in the latter part of No- 
vember, The orator handled his subject skilfully, 
by making merry with the formulae and the prac- 
tice of the lawyers, to which class Sulpicius be- 
longed, and with the paradoxes of the Stoics, to 
which sect Cato had attached himself. Murena 
was acquitted, and ivas consul in the following 
year, C2.—-4. A. Terentins Varro Murena, pro- 
bably the son of the preceding, was adopted by 
A. Terentius Varro, whose name he took, accord- 
ing to the custom in such cases. In the civil wars 
he is said to have lost his property, and C. Procu- 
leius, a Roman eques, is said to have given him a 
share of his own property. This Proculeius is called 
the brother of Varro, hut, if we take the words of 
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Horace literally (Chm.ii. 2), Frociileiiis had more 
than one brothei*. It is conjectured that this Pro- 
culeius was a son of the brother of No. 3, who 
had been adopted by one Proculeius. This would 
make Proculeius the cousin of Varro. It was com- 
mon enough among the Romans to call cousins by 
the name of brothers { /rater patruelis and /rater). 
In 25 Murena subdued the Sal assi in the Alps, 
and founded the town of Augusta (Aosta) in. their 
territory. He was consul suffectus in 23. In 
22 he was involved in the coiispirac}’' of Paii- 
nius Caepio, and was condemned to death and 
executed, notwithstanding the intercession of Pro- 
culeius and Terentia, the sister of Murena. Ho- 
race {Carm, ii. 1 0) addresses Murena by the name 
of Licinius, and probablj’" intended to give him 
some advice as to being more cautious in his speech 
and conduct. 

■ Mnrgantia. 1. See Moug-antium. — 2. A 
towm in Samniiim of uncertain site. 

Murgis, a town in Hispania Baetica, on the 
frontiers of Tarraconensis, and on the road from 
Acci to Malaga. 

Muridunum orMoridtnnm (Doreliester), called 
Dunium by Ptolemy, the capital of the Bnrotriges 
in the S. of Britain. At Dorchester there are 
remains of the v; alls and the amphitheatre of the 
ancient town. 

Miirsa or Miirsia {Essech^ capital of Slavonia), 
an important town in Pannonia Inferior, situated 
on the Bravus, not far from its junction with the 
Baniibe, was a Roman colony founded by" thq 
emperor Hadrian, and was the residence of the 
governor of Lower Pannonia. Here Magnentius 
was defeated by Constantius II., a.d. 351. 

Muxsella, or Muxsa Minor, a town in Pannonia 
Inferior, only 1 0 miles W. of the great Mursa, 
Mus, Decins. [Decicjs.] 

Musa, Antonins, a celebrated physician at 
Rome about the beginning of the Christian era. 
He was brother to Enphorbus, the physician to 
king Juba, and was himself the physician to the 
eniperor Augustus. He had been originally a slave. 
When the emperor was seriously ill, and bad 
been made vvorsc by a hot regimen and treatment, 
B. c. 23, Aiitonius Musa succeeded in restoring 
him to health by means of cold bathing and cooling 
drinks, for which service he received from Augus- 
tus and the senate a large sum of money and the 
permission to wear a gold ring, and also had a 
statue erected in his honour near that of Aescula- 
pius by public subscription. He seems to have 
been attached to this mode of treatment, to which 
Horace alludes {Epht, i. 15. 3), but failed when 
he applied it to the case of M. Marcelius, who died 
i.mder his care a few months after the recovery of 
Augustus, 23. He wrote several pharmaceutical 
works, which are frequently quoted by Galen, but 
of which nothing except a few fragments remain. 
There are, however, 2 short Latin medical works 
ascribed to Antonius Musa, but these are univer- 
sally considered to he spurious. 

Musa or Muza (Movera, Moflfa : ‘^xob.Moushid^ 
N. of Mohho)^ a celebrated port of Arabia Felix, 
on the W, coast, near its S. extremity, or in other 
; words on the E. shore of the Red Sea^ near the 
Straits of Bah-d-Mandeh, 

Musae (Movcrai.), the Muses, were, according to 
the earliest writers, the inspiring goddesses of song, 
and, according to later notions, divinities presiding 
over the different kinds of poetry, and over the 
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arts and sciences. They were originally regarded 
as the nymphs of inspiring wells, near which they 
were worshipped, and they bore difterent names in 
different places, until the Thraco-Boeotian w'or- 
ship of the 7iine Muses spread from Boeotia over 
other parts of Greece, and ultimately became gene- 
rally established. — 1. Genealogy of the Muses. The 
most common notion was that they Avere the 
daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne, and bom in 
Pieria, at the foot of Mt. Olympus. Some call 
them the daughters of Urtmus and Gaea, and 
others daughters of Pierus and Antiope, or of 
Apollo, or of Zeus and Plusia, or of Zeus and 
hloneta, probably a mere translation of Mnemosyne 
or Mnemc, whence they arc called Mnm}ionides^ or 
of Zeus and Minerva, or, lasth’’, of Aether and 
Gaea. — 2, Ntimher of the Muses. Originally there 
Avore 3 Muses Avorshipped on Mt. Helicon in 
Boeotia, namely, Mdeie (meditation), Mneme 
(memory), and Aoide (song). Three Muses also 
Avere recognised at Sicyon and at Delphi. As 
daughters of Zeus and Plusia we find mention of 
4 Muses, viz. TheUinoe (the heart delighting), 
Aoide (song), Arche (beginning), and Mehie. 
Some accounts, in Avhich they are called daughters 
of Pierus, mention 7 Muses, viz. Nilo^ Tntone^ 
Asopo^ Ilepiapora^ Achiois.^ Tipoplo^ ssA Rliodia ; 
and others, lastly, mention 0, Avhich is also said to 
liaA^e been the number recognised at Athens. At 
length, hoAvever, the number 9 became established 
throughout all Greece. Homer sometimes men- 
tions hlusa only in the singular, and sometimes 
Musae in the plural, and once only he speaks of 
9 Muses, though Avithout mentioning any of 
their names. Hesiod is the first who states the 
names of all the 9, and these 9 names became the 
usual ones. They are Cf/o, Eulerpe., Thalia^ Mel- 
pomene^ Terpsichore, Erato, Folymnia or Polyhym- 
nia, Urania, and Calliope, — 3. Nature a? 2 d cha- 
racter of the Muses. In Homer’s poems, they are 
the goddesses of song and poetry, and Ike in. 
Olympus. There they sing the festive songs at 
the repasts of the immortals. They bring before 
the mind of the mortal poet the events AA'hich he 
has to relate, and confer upon him the gift of song. 
The earliest poets in their inAmcation of the Muse 
or Muses Avere perfectly sincere, and actually be- 
lieved in their being inspired by the goddesses ; 
but in later times the invocation of the Muses Avas 
a mere formal imitation of the early poets. Tha* 
inyris, Avho presumed to excel the Muses, was de- 
prived by them of the gift they had bestoAved on 
him, and punished Avith blindness. The Sirens, 
who likewise ventured upon a contest AAdth them, 
Avere deprived of the feathers of their Avings,and the 
Muses put them on their own persons as ornaments. 
The 9 daughters of Pierus, who presumed to riA'ai 
the hfuses, were metamorphosed into birds. Since 
poets and bards deriA-ed their power from the 
Allises, they are frequently called either their dis- 
ciples or sons. Thus Linus is called a son of Am- 
phimarus and Urania, or of Apollo and Calliope, or 
Terpsichore; Hyacinthus a son of Pierus imd 
Clio ; Orpheus a son of Calliope or Clio, and 
Thamyris a son of Erato, These and a few 
others are the cases in which the Muses are de- 
scribed as mothers; but the more general idea 
Avas, that, like other nymphs, they Avere virgin, 
divinities. Being goddesses of song, they Avere 
naturally connected with Apollo, the god of the 
lyre, Avho like them instructs the bards, and is 
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I mentioned along Avith them even by Homer. In 
^ later times Apollo is placed in very close con- 
nection with the Aluses, for he is described as the 
leader of the choir of the Aliises by the surname 
Musagetes (Movdayerris). A further feature in 
the character of the Aluses is their prophetic power, 
which belongs to them, partly because they Avere 
regarded as inspiring n^nnphs, and partly because 
of their connection with the prophetic god of Delphi. 
Hence, they instructed, for example, Aristaeus in 
the art of prophecy. As the Muses loved to dwell 
on Mt Helicon, they Avere naturally associated 
wdth Dionysus and dramatic poetry, and hence 
they are described as the companions, playmates, 
or nurses of Dionysus. The Avorship of the Aliises 
points originally to Thrace and Pierla about Mt 
OlAunpus, Avhence it Avas introduced into Boeotia ; 
and the names of mountains, grottoes, and AA’-eils, 
connected with their Avorship in the N., were like- 
wise transferred to the S. Near Mt. Helicon, 
Ephialtes and Otus are said to have offered the 
first sacrifices to them. In the same place there 
AA-as a sanctuary with their statues, the sacred 
aatHs Aganippe and Hippocrene, and on Alt, 
Libethrion, Avhich is connected Avith Helicon, 
there Avas a sacred grotto of the Muses. Pierus, 
a Macedonian, is said to have been the first who 
introduced the worship of the nine Aluses, from 
Thrace to Thespiae, at the foot of Mt. Helicon. 
There they had a temple and statues, and the 
Thespians celebrated a solemn festival of the 
Aluses on Mt. Helicon, called Musea. Alt. Par- 
nassus Avas likewise sacred to them, Avith the 
Castalian spring, near which they had a temple. 
The sacrifices offered to the Muses consisted of 
libations of w'ater or milk, and of honey. The 
A'arious surnames by Avhich they are designated by 
the poets are for the most part derived from the 
places which Avere sacred to them or in which they 
Avere AA’orshipped, Avhile some are descriptive of the 
sAveetness of their songs, — 4. Representations of 
the Muses in worJes of art. In the most ancient 
Avorks of art Ave 'find only 3 Muses, and their attri- 
butes ax’e musical instruments, such as the llute, 
the lyre, or the barbiton. Later artists gave to 
each of the 9 sisters different attributes as Avell as 
different attitudes. 1 . Calliope, the Muse of epic 
poetry, appears Avith a tablet and stylus, and some- 
times with a roll of paper ; 2. Clio, the Muse of 
history, appears in a sitting attitude, Avdth an open 
: roll of paper, or an open chest of books ; 3. Euterpe, 

I tlie Aluse of lyric poetr}’, with a flute ; 4. Melpo- 
I mene, the Aluse of tragedy, Avith a tragic mask, 

I the club of Hercules, or a SAVord, her head is sur- 
I roimded with Aune leaves, and she Avears the 
‘cothurnus; 5. Terpsichore, the Muse of choral 
dance and song, appears with the lyre and the 
plectrum ; 6. Erato, the Muse of erotic poetry and 
mimic imitation, sometimes also has the lyre ; 
7. Polpnnia, or Polylnjmma, the Muse of the sub- 
lime hymn, usually appears Avithoiit any attribute, 
in a pensive or meditating attitude ; 8. Urania, the 
Muse of astronomy, Avith a staff pointing to a 
globe ; 9. Thalia, the Muse of comedy and of 
merry or idyllic poetry, appears Avith a comic mask, 
a shepherd’s staff, or a wreath of ivy. Sometimes 
the Muses are seen with feathers on their headSi. 
alluding to their contest Avith the Sirens. 

Miisaeus {Movaalos). 1. A semi-mythological 
personage, to he classed with Olen, Orpheus, 
and Pamphus. He was regarded as the author 
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of Tarious poetical composition, especially as con- 
nected with the mystic rites of Demeter at Eleusis, 
over which the legend represented him as pre- 
siding in the time of Hercules. He reputed 
to belong to the family of the Eumolpidae, being 
the son of Eumolpus and Selene. In other -rari- 
ations of the myth he was less definitely called a 
Thracian. According to other legends he was the 
sonof Orpheus, of whom he was generally consi- 
dered as the imitator and disciple. Some accounts 
-rave him a wife Deioce and a son Eumolpns. 
There was a tradition that the Museum in Piraeus 
bore that name from haring been the place where 
Mnsaeus was huried. Among the numerous com- 
positions attributed to him by the ancients the 
Lst celebrated were his 

in the time of the Pisistratidae, made it his busi- 
ness to collect and arrange the oracles that passed 
under the name of Mnsaeus, and was banished hj 

Hipparchus for interpolating m the collection oracles 

of his own making. —2. A grammarian, the auAor 
of the celebrated poem on the loves of Hero and 
Leander. Nothing is known of the personal his- 
tory of the writer ; but it is certain that the poem 
is a late production. Some critics suppose that the 
author did not live earlier than the "‘1. 
our era. Edited by Passow, Lips. IblO ; and by 
Scliaefer, Lips. 18*25. 

Musagetes. [jNIusae.] , i 

C Husoiuus Buf'iis, a celebrated btoic pliiio- 
sopher, was the son of a Roman eques, and was 
banished by Nero to the island ot Gyaros, m 
A. D. GG, under the pretest of his Iiaving been 
privy to the conspiracy of Piso. lie returned 
from exile on the accession of Galba, and seems 
to have been held in high estimation hy Vespasian, 
as lie was allowed to remain at Rome ndien the 
other philosophers were banished from the city. 
Musoniiis wrote various philosophical works, all 

of which have perished. ^ 

Fusti (Movo-tt]), a town m the Carthagmian 
territorv (Zeiigitana), near the river Bagradas, on 
the road from Carthage to Sicca Veneria. Here 

Remiliis killed an enormous serpent. 

Mutliiii, a river of Numidia, the boundary be- 
tween the kingdoms of Jugurtha and Adherbal. 
It is probably the same as the Rubricatus. 

lIutilTis,G.PapitLS, one of the principal bamnite 
generals in the Marsic war, u. c. 90 o9. 

llutma (Mutinensis : Modena\ ^ an important 

town in Gallia Cispadana, on the high road from 
_ .. , , .r . uroe Arifrinfl. V a 
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Mediolanum to the S. of Italy, was originally a 
Celtic town, and was the first place which the 
Romans took away from the Boii. It is mentioned 
at the beginning of the 2nd Punic ^ 

under the name of Motina, as a fortified place 
inhabited by the Romans ; but it was 
that it was made a Roman colon}'. Mutina is 
celebrated in the history of the civil war after 
Caesar s death. Decimna Brutus was besieged here 
by jM. Antonius from December, 44, to April, 
and imiler its walls the battles were fought, m 
which the consuls Hirtius and Paiisa perished. 
Hence this war w'as called the Bellimi Mutincnse, 
The best wool in all Italy came from the neigh- 
bourhood of Mutina. 

Futuutis or Hutmus, was among the Romans 
the same as the phallus, or Priapus, among the 
Greeks^ and was believed to be the most powerful 
averter of demons, and of ail evil that resulted 
from pride, boastfulness, and the like. 
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Mycale (MukcsAt? : Samsung a mountain in the 
S. of Ionia in Asia Minor, N. of the mouth of the 
Maeander. It forms the W. extremity of Bl. Ivies- 
sogis, and runs far out into the sea, opposite to 
Samos, forming a sharp promontory, which wa^s 
called Blycale or Trogirium Tpw'yv- 

Xiov : €. S. Maria). This cape and the S.B. pro- 
montory of Samos (Posidoni urn) overlap one an- 
other, and the 2 tongues of land are separated by 
a strait only 7 stadia (little more than 3-4ths of a 
mile) in width, which is renowned in Greek histoiy 
as the scene of the victory gained over the Persian 
fleet by Leotychides and Xanthippus, b. c. 47 9- 
There seems to have been a city of the same name 
on or near the promontory. On the N. side of the 
promontory, near Priene, was the great temple of 
Poseidon, which was the place of meeting for the 
Panionic festival and Amphictyony. ^ 

I Fycalessns (Mo/cctXTjo'o'ds ; My/caA.')]cr£rtosj, an 

ancient and important city in Boeotia, mentioned 
hv Homer, was situated on the road from Aulis to 
Thebes. In b. c. 413 some Thracian mercenaries 
in the pay of Athens surprised and sacked the 
town, and butchered the inhabitants. From tins 
blow it never recovered, and was in ruins m the 
time of Pausanias. It possessed a celebrated temple 
of Deraeter, who was hence surnamed Alycalessia. 

Mycenae sometimes Mycene (Mweijmi, Mu- 
ic'f)vri ; ISlvicriva^os : Karraici\ an ancient town m 
Argolis, about G miles N. E. of Argos, is sitnatod 
on a hill at the head of a narrow valley, and is 
hence described by Homer as “ in a recess (^ux^) 
of the Argive land”: hence the etymology 
name. Mycenae is said to have been founded by 
Perseus, and was subsequently the fiivourite resi- 
dence of the Pclopidae, During the reign of 
Agamemnon it was regarded as the first city m all 
Greece ; but after the conquest of Peloponnesus by 
the Dorians, it ceased to be a place of importance. 

It still, however, continued an independent towm 
till E. c. 468, when it was attacked by the Argives, 
whose hatred the Blycenaeans are said to have 
incurred by the part they took in the Persian war 
in favour of the Greek cause. The massive walls 
of Blycenae resisted all the attacks oi the Argives; 
but the inhabitants were at length compelled by 
famine to abandon their town. They eirected their 
‘ escape without a surrender, and took refuge some 
lat Cleonae, some in Achaia, and others inMace- 
* donia. BIvcenae was now destroyed by the Argives 
' and was never rebuilt ; but there are still numerous 
remains of the ancient city, which on account of 
: tlieir antiquity and grandeur are some of the most 
' interesting in all Greece. Of these the most re- 
mrarkable arc the subterranean vault, commonly 
i called the Treasury of Athens,” but whicAwas 
imore probably a sepulchre, and the Gate of Lions, 

! so called from 2 lions sculptured over the gate. 

Mycene daughter of Inachus and 

wife of Arestor, from whom the town of ]M3menao 
was believed to have derived its name : the true 
etvmologv of the name is given above. ^ 
‘Mycerinus, or Mechermus (Mwee/nuos, Mexe- 
p7vos), son of Cheops, king of Egypt, succeeded 
his uncle Chephren on the throne. His conduct 
formed a strong contrast to that of his lather and 
imcle, being as mild and just as theirs had been ty- 
rannical. bn the death of his daughter, he placed 
her corpse within the hollow body of a wooden 
cow, which was covered with gold. Herodotus 
tells ns that it was still to he seen at Sais m lus 
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time. Wfe further hear of Mjcerinus that^ being 
wanied by an oracle that lie sbouM die at the 
end of 6 years, because lie had been a gentle 
ruler and bad not wreaked the Tengeance of the 
gods on Egypt, lie gave himself itp to revelry, 
and strove to double his allotted time by turning 
night into day* He began to build a pyramid, but 
died liefore it was huished. It was smaller than 
those of Cheops and Chephren, and, according to 
Herodotus, was w'ronglj^ ascribed by some to the 
Greek hetaera Rhodopis. 

MycoETis (Mibcoj'os': Mvkoviosz a small 

island in the Aegaean sea, one of the Cyclades, 
B.E. of Tenos and E. of Delos, never attained any 
impi^rtance in history, but is celebrated in mytho- 
logy as one of the places where the giants were 
defeated by Hercules. The island was poor and 
unproductive, and its inhabitants were rapacious. 
It contained 2 towns, a promontory'', called 
and a mountain, named Dhuasitis, The large 
numher of bald persons in this island was consi- 
dered worthy of record by several ancient writers. 

Mygdon (MuyZwv)^ son of Acraon, a Phry- 
gian king, who fought with Otreus and Priam 
against the Amazons, and from whom some of 
the Phrygians are said to have been called Myg- 
doniaiis. He had a son Coroebus, who is hence 
called Mygdonuh>s, 

Mygdonia (Mvytovia . : MuySoj'er). I. A dis- 
trict in the E. of Macedonia, hordering on the 
Thermaic Gulf and the Cbalcidic peninsula. Its 
people ■were of Tliracian origin.— « 2. A district in 
the N. of Asia Minor, between M. Olympus and 
the coast, in the E. of Mysia and the W. of Bi- 
thynia, named after the Thracian people, Mygdones, 
•who formed a settlement here, but were afterwards 
subdued by the Bithyni. — 3. The N.E. district 
of Mesopotamia, between M. jMasius and the Cha- 
boras, which divided it from Osroene. From its ; 
great fertility, it was also called Anthemusia (’Av- 
B€p.omia). The name of Mygdonia was first in- 
troduced after the Alacedoniau conquests : in the 
passage of Xenophon (AnaB. iv. S), sometimes 
cited to prove the contrary, the true reading is 
MapSoutoi^ not MvySovioi, 

Kyia daughter of Pythagoras and 

Theano, and wife of Milon of Crotona. A letter, 
addressed to a certain Phyllis, is extant under 
her name. 

Mylae (MuAai: MvAator, MyAarr^^s). 1. (A/e- 
lazz'o), a town on the E. part of the K. coast of 
Sicily, situated on a promontory running out far 
into the sea, with a harbour and a citadel. It was 
founded by Zancle (Messana), and continued sub- 
ject to the latter city. It was off Mylae that 
Agrippa defeated the fleet of Sex. Pompeius, B. c. 
36‘. — 2. A town of Thessaly in Magnesia, of un- 
certain site. 

Mylasa or Mylassa ( to ; MvAacra, Mvkaa'o'a : 
MvXacr^vs: 3fc/asso^ Bu.), a very ancient and 
flourishing inland city of Caria, lay 80 stadia (8 
geog. miles) from the coast at the Gulf of lassus, 
in a fertile plain, on and at the foot of an isolated 
rock of beautiful white marble, which furnish ed the 
material for the splendid temples and other public 
buildings of the city. The most important of these 
buildings was the great national temple of Zeus 
Carius or Osagon. [Cauia.] Mylasa was the 
birthplace and capital of Hecatomnus. Under 
the Romans it was made a free city. In the civil 
wars, it was taken and partly destroyed by La- 
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bienus. ^ Its remains are very extensive, and the 
ruins of the temple of Zeus are supposed to have 
been found on the rock which formed the Acro- 
polis of the ancient city. 

Myndus (MMost Mijj/Bios : ^voh. Fori Gu- 
misMu, Ru.), a Dorian colony on the coast of Caria, 
in Asia Minor, founded by settlers &oni Troezene, 
probably on the site of an old town of the Leleges, 
which continued to exist under the name of Palae- 
myndus. Myndus stood at the W . extremity^ of 
the same peninsula on which Halicarnassus stood. 
It was not one of the cities of the Dorian Hexapolis, 
but never became a place of much importance. 

Myon or Myonia (Muaiv, Mvopia : Muoyedv), a 
town of the Locri Ozolae, situated on a considerable 
height 80 stadia from Amphissa, and in one of the 
passes which led from Aetolia into Phocis. 

Myonnesus (UvSyprims : O, IlypsiU) a pro- 
montory of Ionia, with a town and a little island 
of the same name, S. of Teos and W. of Lebedus, 
and forming the N. headland of the Gulf of Ephe- 
sus. Plere the Romans, under the praetor L. Aemi- 
lius, gained a great naval victory over Antiochus 
the Great, B. c. 1 90. 

Myos Homos (6 Mvh oggov, L e. Mmde-poi% 
rather than for jxvs is the Greek for 

mttsde, and this shell-fish is very common on the 
W. coast of the Red Sea), aft. YoEoris Fortes 
CAcppodirps oppLos), an important sea-port town of 
Upper Egwpt, built by Ptolemy IL Plnladelphus 
on a promontory of the same name, 6 or 7 days’ 
journey from Coptos. Some of the best modem 
geographers identify the port with Kosseir (lat. 
i 26^ 10'), which is still an impartant port of the 
Red Sea, and the place of embarkation for the cara- 
I van to Mecca. Kosseir lies due E. of Coptos, and 
! is connected with it by a valley, which contains 
traces of an ancient road, and which still forms the 
route of the Mecca caravan. At the village of 
Abu- Shuar ^ near Cosseir, are extensive ruins, which 
are supposed to be the remains of the town of 
Myos Hormos. Otliers, however, place it a degree 
further N., in lat, 26®' 10, opposite tho Ja^utme 
islands. 

Myra or Myron (ra and Mupa, t? Mvpwp: Mu- 
pevs: 3 fyra^ Grk., Demhre^ Turk., Ru.), one of the 
chief cities of Lycia, and, under the later Roman em- 
pire, the capital of the province, was built on a rock 
20 stadia (2 geog. miles) from tbe sea, and bad a 
port called Andriaca CApSpiafcrj). St. Paul touclied 
here on his vovage as a prisoner to Rome, and the 
passage where this is mentioned (Ads, xxvii. 5, G), 
affords incidental proof that the place was tlien an 
important sea-port. There are still magnificent 
ruins of the city, in great part hewn out of the rock. 

Myriandrus (MvpiapSpos), a Phoenician colony 
in Syria, on the E. side of the Gulf of Issus, a 
day’s journey from the Ciliciaii Gates. It probably 
stood a little S. of Alexandria, at a spot where 
there are ruins. Herodotus calls the Gulf of Issus 6 
MaptapSi/cds uoAttos, a name evidently derived from 
this place, with a slight variation of form, 

Myricus (MvpiHods), a city on the coast of Troas, 
opposite to Tenedos. 

Myrina (tJ MuptVa, or Mvpiua, MdpLvva, Mvpiryiz 
Muptpa7os). 1. {Sandarlik^’), a very ancient and 
strongly fortified city on the W. coast of Mysia, 
founded, according to mythical tradition, by Myri- 
nus or by tlie Amazon Myrina, and colonized by the 
Aeolians, of whose confederacy it formed a member. 
It was also called Smyrna, and, under the Roman 
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empire, Sebastopolis ; it was made by tbe Romaais | 
a civiias libera. It was destroyed by earthquakes ! 
under Tiberius and Trajan, but each time rebuilt 
It was the birthplace of the epigrammatic poet 
Agathias..— '2. [SeeREMNOS.] 

Myxlea {Mvp^eia : MvpK^apns ; AmapolU 
a little distance inland from Mudanieh)^ a city 
of Bithynia, not far from Prusa, founded by the 
Colophonians, and almost rebuilt by Prusias I., who 
called it Apamea after his wife. The Romans 
colonized it under Julius Caesar and Augustus. 

Myrmecides (Mvpfirjiddrjs), a sculptor and en- 
grayer, of Miletus or Athens, is generally men- 
tioned in connection with Callicrates, like whom 
he was celebrated for the minuteness of his %vorks. 
[CALtiGRATES.] His works in iyory were so 
small that they could scarcely be seen without 
placing them on black hair. 

Myrmecium {MvppdjHtop)^ a Scythian or Cim- 
merian town of the Chersonesus Taurica, situated 
on a promontory of the same name at the narrowest 
part of the Bosporus, opposite the Achilleum in 
Asia. . 

Myrmidon (Mvpptddv), son of Zeus and Eury- 
mediisa, daughter of Clitos, whom Zeus deceived 
in the disguise of an ant. Her son was for this 
reason called Myrmidon (from pppp'i% an ant), 
and was regarded as the ancestor of the Myr- 
midons in Thessaljn He was married to Pisi- 
dice, by whom he became the father of Antiphus 
and Actor. 

Myrmidones {MvpixMves)^ an Achaean race in 
Plithiotis in Thessaly, whom Achilles ruled over 
and who accompanied this hero to Troy. They 
are said to have inhabited originally the island of 
Aegina, mid 'to have emigrated with Peleiis into 
Thessaly; but modern critics on the contrary sup- 
pose that a colony of them emigrated from Thessaly 
into Aegina. The Mynnidones disappear from 
history at a later period. The ancients derived 
their name either from a mythical ancestor Mvn- i 
HiDON, or from the ants (pLvpfiTfKss) in Aegina, 
■which were supposed to have been metamorphosed 
into men in the time of Aeacus. [Aeacus.] 

M^on {Mvpopy). 1. Tyrant of Sicyon, the 
father of Aristonymus, and grandfather of Clis- 
thenes. He gained the victory at Olympia in 
the chariot-race in B. c. 648.— *2. One of the 
most celebrated of the Greek statuaries, and also 
a sculptor and engraver, was born at Eleutherae, 
in Boeotia, about 480. Ho is also called an 
Athenian, because Eleutherae had been admitted 
to the Athenian franchise. He was the disciple 
of Ageladas, the fellow-disciple of Polycletus, 
and a younger contemporarj’- of Phidias. He 
flourished about 431, the time of the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war. The chief characteristic 
of Myron seems to have been his power of ex- 
pressing a great variety of forms. Kot content 
with tlie- human 'figure in its most difficult and 
momentary attitudes, he directed his art towards 
various other animals, and he seems to have been 
the first great artist who did so. His groat works 
were nearly all in bronze. The most- celebrated 
of his statues were his Discobolus and his Cow. 
Of his Discobolus there are several marble copies 
in existence. It is true that we cannot prove by 
testimony that any of these alleged copies were 
really taken from Myron’s work, or from imita- 
tions of it ; but the resemblance between them^ 
the fame of the original, and the well-known 
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frequency of the practice of making such marble 
copies of celebrated bronzes, all concur to put the 
question beyond reasonable doubt. Of these copies 
we possess one in the Townley Gallery of the 
British Museum, -whicli was found in the grounds 
of Hadrian’s Tiburtine Villa, in 1791. The Cow 
of Myron appears to have been a perfect work 
of its kind. It was celebrated in many popular 
verses, and the Greek Anthology still contains 
no less than 36 epigrams upon it. The Cow 
was represented as lowing, and the statue %vas 
placed on a marble base, in the centre of the 
largest open place in Athens, where it still stood 
in the time of Cicero. In the time of Pausanias 
it was no longer there ; it must have been re- 
moved to Borne, where it was still to be seen in. 
the temple of Peace, in the time of Procopius. — 3. 
Of Priene, the author of an historical account of 
the first Messenian war, probably lived not earlier 
than the 3rd century B. c. 

Myromdes {Mvpcayidrjs), a skilful and successful 
Athenian general. In B. c. 457, he defeated the 
Corinthians, who had invaded Megara ; and in 
4.56 he defeated the Boeotians at Oenophyta. 

Myrrlia or Smyrna, daughter of Ciny- 

ras and mother of Adonis. For details see Abonis. 

Myrrliiniis (Mop^ivovsi Mv^pipoiliarm')^ a demus 
on the E. coast of Attica, belonging to the tribe 
Pandionis, a little S. of the promontory Cynosura, 
It is said to have been built by a hero Colaenus, 
and it contained a temple of Artemis Colaenis. 

MyrsHus (Mz/po-iAoj). 1. [Cani>aules.]—2. A 
Greek historical writer of uncertain date, a native 
of Lesbos, from whom Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
borrowed a part of his account of the Pelasgians. 

Myrsinus. [Myrtuntium.J 

MyrtHis, a town of the Turdetani on the Anas 
in Lusitania, possessing the Jus Latii. 

MyrtHiis (MuprlAos), son of Hermes by Cleo- 
bule, Clytia, Pbaetiisa or Myrto. He was the 
charioteer of Oenomaus king of Elis, whom he 
betmyed, when Pelops contended Avith his master 
in the chariot-race. He was afterwards thrown 
Into the- sea by Pelops near Geraestus in Euboea ; 
and that part of the Aegean is said to have 
thenceforth been called after him the Alyrtoan sea. 
[Oenomaus ; Pelops.] At the moment be ex- 
pired, he pronounced a curse upon the house of 
Pelops, which w'as henceforward tormented by the 
Erinnyes.. His father placed him among the stars 
as a«ny/a. 

Myrtis (MypTis), a lyric poetess, a native of 
Anthedon, in Boeotia. She was reported to have 
been the instructress of Pindar, and to have con- 
tended with him for the palm of superiority. This 
is alluded to in an extant fragment of Corinna. 
There were statues in honour of her in various 
parts of Greece. 

Myxtoum Mare (rh Mvprcboy rrekayos)^ the 
part of the Aegaean sea, S, of Euboea, Attica and 
Argolis, which derived its name from the small 
island Myrtiis, though others suppose it to come 
from Myrtilus, whom Pelops threw into this sea, 
or from the maiden Myrto. 

Myrtuntium (Mvproi^vrLov: Muprodcrios), called 
Myrsimis (Mdpuiws) in, Homer, a town of the 
Epeans in Elis, on the road from Elis to Dyme. 

Myrtus. [Mvrtoum Mare.] 

Mys (Mvs), an artist in the toreutic depart- 
ment engraved the battle of the Lapithae and 
the Centaurs and other figures on the shield of 
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Phidias’s colossal }>roDze statue of Athena Froma- 
ohos, in the Acropolis of Athens. He is men- 
tioned as one of the most distinguished engravers 
hy' several ancient writers. 

Hysceius (Mva-KsAosy or Mdcr/ceXXos), a native 
of Achaia, and, according to Ovid (Metmn, xv. 1), 
an Heraclid, and the son of an Argive named Ale- 
mon. He founded Croton in Italy, b. c. 710, in 
accordance with the Delphic oracle. The oracle 
had commanded him to build a cit}’-, where he 
should find rain with fine weather. For a Icng 
time he thought it impossible to fulfil the command 
of the oracle, till at length he found in Italy a 
beautiful woman in tears ; whereupon he perceived 
that the oracle was accomplished, and straightway 
founded Croton on the spot. 

Mysi (Mutrot), one of the Thracian peoples, 
who seem to have crossed over irom Europe into 
Asia Minor before recorded history begins. They 
appear to be the same people as the Moesi (in 
Greek also on the banks of the Danube. 

[Moesia.] They stand in close connection with 
the Teucri. These *2 peoples appear to have moved 
from the hanks of the Strymon to the S.E. of 
Thrace, forcing the Bitliyni over the Thracian 
Bosporus into Asia, and then to have crossed 
over into Asia themselves, by way of the Thracian 
Bosporus, and to have settled on the S.E. shore 
of the Propontis, as far W. as the river Kh 3 mdacus 
(the rest of the Asiatic coast of the Propontis and 
the Hellespont being occupied by Phrygians), and 
also in the E. and S. parts of the district afterwards 
called hlvsiA, in the mountains called Ohmipus 
and Temnus, and on the S. side of Ida, TheTeu- 
crians obtained a permanent footing also on the N. 
side of Ida, in the Troad. Being afterwards driven : 
W.-wardovertheRh\'ndacus by theBithyniaris,and 
hemmed in on the W. andN. by the Aeolian colo- 
nies, the M 3 'sians may he regarded as about shut up | 
within the ranges of Ida and Olympus on the N. 
and N.E. and Temnus on the S. They were a simple 
pastoral people, low in the scale of civilization. 
Their language and religion bore a strong resem- 
blance to those of their neighbours, the Phrj^gians 
and Lydians, who were of the same Thracian 
origin as themselves ; and hence arose the error, 
which is found in Herodotus, of deriving them 
directly from the Lydians. 

Mysia (tj Muufa, poet. Mvens ala : Mverds, My» 
sus and Mysius : CVmi Kamsi^ the N.W. district 
of AmidoU% a district of Asia Minor, called also 
the Asiatic Mysia {Mverta tj in contradis- 

tinction to jMoesia on the banks of the Danube. 
Originally it meant of course the territory of the 
Mysi, but in the usual division of Asia Minor, as 
settled under Augustus, it occupied the whole of 
the N.W. corner of the peninsula, between the 
Hellespont on the N.W. ; the Propontis on the 
N. j the river Rhyndaciis and M. Olympus on the 
E., which divided it from Bithynia and Phrv^gia j 

M. Temnus, and an imaginary line drawn from 

Temnus to the S. side of the Elaitic Gulf, on the S., 
where it bordered upon Lydia; and tine Aegean 
Sea on the W. It was subdivided into 6 parts : 
(1.) Mysia Minor (M. along the N. coast. 

(2.) Mysia Major (M. /ueyaXT/), the S*E. in- 
land region, with a small portion of the coast 
between the Troad and the Aeolic settlements 
about the Elaitic Gulf. (3.) Troas (?) Tp(ads\ the 

N. W. angle, between the Aegean and Hellespont 
and the S. coast along the foot of Ida. (4.) Aeolis . 
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or Aeolia (of AloXis or AmAia), the S. part of the 
W. coast, around the Elaitic Gulf, where the chief 
cities of the Aeolian coniedemey were planted; 
butapplied in a wider sense to the W. coast in 
general ; and (5.) Teuthrania (I TevBpatda)^ the 
S.W. angle, between Temnus and the borders of 
Lydia, where, in very early times, Teuthras was 
said to have established a Mysian kingdom, which 
was earl}’’ subdued by the kings of Lydia; this 
part was also called Pergamene, from the celebrated 
city of Peroamus, Avhich stood in it. This ac- 
count applies to the time of the early Roman em- 
pire; the extent of Mysia, and its subdivisions, 
varied greatly at other times. In the heroic ages 
we find the great Teucrian monarchy of Troy in 
the N.W. of the country, and the Phrygians along 
the Hellespont : as to the Mj’-sians, w^ho appear as 
allies of the Trojans, it is not clear whether they 
are Europeans or Asiatics. The Mysia of the 
legends respecting Telephus is the Teiithranian 
kingdom in the S., only with a wider extent than 
the later Teuthrania. Under the Persian empire, 
the N.W. portion, which was still occupied in part 
by Phrygians, but chiefly bj” Aeolian settlements, 
was called Phrygia Minor, and by the Greeks 
Hellespontus. Mysia was the region S, of the 
chain of Ida ; and both formed, with Lydia, the 
second satrapj’*. In the division of the empire of 
Alexander the Great, Mysia fell, with Thrace, to 
the share of Lysimaclius, b. c. 311, after whose 
defeat and death, in 281, it became a part of the 
Greco-Syrian kingdom, with the exception of the 
S.W. portion, where Philetaerus foimded the king- 
dom of Pergamus (280), to which kingdom the 
whole of Mysia was assigned, together with 
Lydia, Phiygia, Caria, Lycia, Pisidia, and Pam- 
phylia, after the defeat of Antiochus the Great by 
the Romans in 190. With the rest of the king- 
dom of Pergamus, Mysia fell to the Romans in 
133, bj-- the bequest of Attains III., and formed 
part of the province of Asia. Under the later 
empire, Mysia formed a separate proconsular pro- 
vince, under the name of Hellespontus. The coun- 
try was for the most part mountainous ; its chief 
chains being those of Ida, Olympus, and Tem- 
nus, which are terminal branches of the N.W. 
part of the Taurus chain, and the union of which 
forms the elevated land of S.E. Mysia. Their pro- 
longations into the sea form several important bays 
and capes ; namely, among the former, the great 
gulf of Adramyttium {Admmytti)^ which cuts olf 
Lesbos from the continent, and the Sinus Elaiticiis 
{G. of Chandeli ) ; and, among the latter, Sigeiim 
((7. Yeniclieri) and Lectum (<?. Baha), at the Nk W. 
and S.W'. extremities of the Troad, and Cane 
(C. Coloni) and Hydria (Fo/da)^ the N. and S. 
headlands of the Elaitic Gulf. Its rivers are nu- 
merous ; some of them considerable, in proportion 
to the size of the country ; and some of first-rate 
importance in history and poetry; the chief of 
them, beginning on the E., were Rhyndacus and 
MaCESTUS, TaESIUS, AeSEPUS, GltANICUS, Rho- 
Dius, SiMois and Scamanx)Er, Satnois, Eve- 
Nus, and Caicos. The peoples of the country, be- 
sides the general appellations mentioned above, 
were known by the following distinctive names : 
the Olympieni or OlympCni (^Okvinnripoi^ *OAu/x- 
TtTivoi), in the district of Olympene at the foot of 
M. Olympus ; next to them, on the S. and W., 
and occupying the greater part of Mysia Proper, 
the Abretteni, who had a native divinity called by 
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MYSIUS. 

the Greeks Zevs 'Aiperrrjms ; the Triraenthiintae, ] 
the Pentademitae, and the Mysomacedones, all jb 
the region of M. Temnns. 

Mjsms (jBer^a7na), a tributary of the river 
Caicus in Mysia, or rather the upper part of the 
Caicus itself, had its source in M. Temnus. 

Myson (My crwy), of Chenae, a village either in, 
Laconia or on Mt. ()eta, is enumerated by Plato as 
one of the 7 sages, in place of I^eriander. 

Mystia, a town in the S.E. of Bruttium, a little 
above the Prom. Cocintum. 

Jlytilene or Mityleae (MvtiXtqpt]^ MtrvXijvT] : 
the former is the ancient form, and the one usually 
found on coins and inscriptions ; the latter is some- 
times found on inscriptions, and is the commoner 
form in MSS. : MvriX7}ya7oSj Mitylenaeus : M^ti- 
hue or JMetelin)^ the chief city of Lesbos, stood on 
the E. side of the island opposite the coast of 
Asia, upon a promontory which was once an 
island, and both sides of which formed excellent 
harbours. Its hist foundation is ascribed to Ca- 
rians and Pelasgians. It was early colonized by 
the Aeoiians, [Lesbos.] Important hints re- 
specting its political history are furnished hy the 
fragments of the poetry of Alcaeus, whence (and 
from other sources) it seems that, after the rule 
and overthrow of a series of tyrants, the city was 
nearly ruined by the bitter hatred and conflicts of 
the factions of the nobles and the people, till Pitta- 
cus was appointed to a sort of dictatorship, and the 
nobles were expelled. [Aixaeus ; Pittacus.] 
Meanwhile, the city had grown to great importance 
as a naval power, and had founded colonies on the 
coasts of Mysia and Thrace. At the beginning of 
the 7th century b. c., the possession of one of these 
colonies, Sigeiim at the mouth of the Hellespont, 
was disputed in war between the Mytilenaeans 
and Athenians, and assigned to the latter by the 
award of Periander, tyrant of Corinth. Among 
the other colonies of Mytilene were Achilleum, 
Assos, Antandrus, &c. Mytilene submitted to the 
Persians after the conquest of Ionia and Aeolis, 
and furnished contingents to the expeditions of 
Cambyses against Egypt and of Darius against 
Scythia. It was active in the Ionian revolt, after 
the failure of which it again became subject to 
Persia, and took part in the expedition of Xerxes 
against Greece. After the Persian war, it formed 
an alliance with Athens, and remained one of the 
most important members of the Athenian confede- 
racy, retaining its independence till tbe 4th year 
of the Peloponnesian War, b. c. 428, when it 
lieaded a revolt of tbe greater part of Lesbos, tbe 
progress and suppression of which forms one of the 
most interesting episodes in the history of the 
Peloponnesian W ar. ( See the Histories of Greece.) 
This event destroyed the power of Mytilene. Its 
subsequent fortunes cannot be related in detail 
here. It fell under the power of the Romans after 
the Mithridatic War. Respecting its important 
position in Greek literary history, see Lesbos. 

Myttistratum. [Amestratus.] 

Myns (Myous: Mvovo'ws: JPalatia^ Ru.), the 
least city of the Ionian confederacy, stood in Caria, 
on the S. side of the Maeander, 30 stadia from its 
mouth, and very near Miletus. Its original site 
was probably at the mouth of the river; but its 
site gradually became an unhealthy marsh; and 
by the time of Augustus it was so deserted by its 
inhabitants that the few who remained were reck- 
oned as citizens of Miletus. 
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Haarda (Naap5a), a town of Babylonia, chiefly 
inhabited by Jews, and with a Jewish academy. 

Haamalcha or Halinnalelia (Naap/tdAxas. 
NappidXxas, i. e. the Kimf s Canal: d ^acriXetos 
TTorct/tdy, -jj ^ao-iKnc^ flumen regimn; Arthr- 

al-Molh or ISIe Gruel Meleh\i\\o greatest of the 
canals connecting the Euphrates aiuf the Tigris, was 
situated near the N. limit of Babylonia, a'^little S. 
of the Median Wall, in lat. 33° 5' about. Its 
formation w'as ascribed to a governor named Go- 
hares. , It was repaired upon the building of 
Seleucia at its junction with the Tigris by Seleiicus 
Nicator, and again under the Roman "emperors, 
Trajan, Severus, and Julian. 

Kabalia. [Navalia.] 

Kabaraanes (Na§apCdy7}!:% a Persian, conspired 
along "with Bessus, against Darius, the last king of 
Persia. He was pardoned by Alexander. 

Hab§.taei, Habatiiao (Na^armw, Na^drat: 
0. T. Nebaioth), an Arabian people, descended 
from the eldest son of Ishmael, had their original 
abodes in the N.W. part of the Arabian peninsula, 
E. and S.E. of the Moabites and Edomites, who 
dwelt on the E. of the Dead Sea and in the moun- 
tains reaching from it to the Persian Gulf. In 
the changes effected among the peoples of these re- 
gions by the Babylonian conquest of Judaea, the Na- 
bathaeans extended W. into the Sina'itic peninsula 
and the territory of the Edomites, while the latter 
took possession of tbe S. of Judaea [Idumaei]; 
and hence the Nabathaeans of Greek and Roman 
history occupied nearly the whole of Arabia Pe- 
traea, along the N.E. coast of the Red Sea, on both 
sides of the Aelanitic Gulf, and in the Idumaean 
mountains (M. of Seir), where they had their cele- 
brated rock-hewn capital, Petra. At first they 
were a roving pastoral people ; but, as their position 
gave them the command of the trade between 
Arabia and the W., they prosecuted that trade 
with great energy, establishing regular caravans 
between Leuce Come, a port of the Red Sea, in the 
N.W. part of Arabia, and the port of Rhinocoliira 
{EhArisli) on the Mediterranean, upon the fron- 
tiers of Palestine and Egypt. Sustained by. tiiis 
traflSc a powei-ful monarchy gre^v up, which re- 
sisted all the attacks of the Greek kings of Syria, 
and which, sometimes at least, extended its power 
as far N. as S3^rin, Thus, in the reign of Caligula, 
even after the Nabathaeans had nominally sub- 
mitted to Rome, w'e find even Damascus in pos- 
session of an etlmarch of “ Aretas the king,” i. e, of 
the Nabathaean Arabs : the usual names of these 
kings were Aretas and Obodas. Under Augustus 
the Nabathaeans are found, as nominal subjects of 
the Roman empire, assisting Aelius Gallus in his 
expedition into Arabia Felix, through which, and 
through the journey of Athenodoms to Petra, 
Strabo derived important information. Under Tra- 
jan the Nabathaeans were conquered by A. Conieliii.s 
Palma, and Arabia Petraea became a Roman pro- 
vince, A. D. 105 — 107. In the 4th ccntuiw it was 
considered a part of Palestine, and formed the 
diocese of a metropolitan, whose see %vas at Petra. 
The Moharaedan conquest fliially overthrew the 
power of the Nabathaeans, which had been long 
declining : their country soon became a lianut of 
the wandering Arabs of the Desert; and their verj' 
name disappeared. 
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HaMs (Nd§is), succeeded ia making himself 
tyitiut of Lacedaemon on the death of Machanidas, 
B. c. 207. He carried the licence of tyranny to the 
fiirtijest possible extent. All persons possessed of 
property were subjected to incessant exactions, and 
the most cruel tortures if they did not succeed in 
satisfying his rapacity. One of his engines of tor- 
ture resembled the maiden of more recent times ; 
it was a figui'e resembling his wife Apega, so con- 
structed as to clasp the victim and pierce him to 
death with the nails with which the arms and 
hosom of the figure were studded. Tlie money 
w'hich he got by these means and hy the plunder 
of the temples enabled him to raise a large body of 
mercenaries, xvhoin he selected from among the 
most abandoned and reckless villains. With these 
forces he was able to extend his sway over a con- 
siderable part of Peloponnesus ; but his further 
progress was checked % Fiaminius, who after a 
short campaign compelled him to sue for peace 
(195). The tyrant, however, was allowed to re- 
tain the sovereignty of Sparta, and soon after the 
departure of Fiaminiuus from Greece, he resumed 
hostilities. He was opposed hy Philopoemen, the 
general of the Achaean league ; and though Nabis 
met at first with some success, he was eventually 
defeated by Philopoemen, and was soon afterwards 
assassinated by some Aetolians who had been sent 
to his assistance (192). 

Kaboaassar (Na^oydcrctpos), long of Babylon, 
whose accession to the throne was fixed upon by 
the Babylonian astronomers as the era from which 
they began their calculations. This era is called 
the Era of Naho7iassar. It commenced on the 
26th of February, b. c. 747. 

Nahrissa or* Kebrissa, surnamed Veneria, a 
town of the Turdetani in Eispania Baetica, near 
the mouth of the Baetis. 

HacoEa (Nax<JAeio:, or -i£s, or Na/cc^Aem : Skli- 
^hasi), a town of Phrygia Epictetus, on the W. 
bank of the river Thjnnbrius, between Borylaeum 
and Cotyaeum, was the place where the emperor 
Valens defeated liis rival Procopius, A. b. S66. 

Eaenia, i. e. a dirge or lamentation, channted at 
funerals, was personified at Rome and worshipped 
as a goddess. She had a chapel outside the walls 
of the city, near the porta Viminalis. 

Naevius, Cn., an ancient Romdn poet, of whose 
life few particulars have been recorded. He was 
probably a native of Campania, and was bom some- 
where betweenB.c.274and*2G4. . He appears to have 
come to Rome early, and he produced his first play 
ill 235. He was attached to the plebeian party; 
and, with the licence of the old Attic comedy, he 
made the stage a vehicle for his attacks upon the 
aristocracy. Pie attacked Scipio and the Metelli ; 
but he was indicted by Q. Metelius and thrown 
into prison, to which circumstance Plautus alludes 
in his Miles Gloriosus (ii. 2. 56). Whilst in prison 
he composed two plays, the Hariolus and Leon, in 
which he recanted his previous imputations, and 
thereby obtained his release through the tribunes 
of the people. His repentance, however, did not last 
long, and he was soon compelled to expiate a new 
offence by exile. He retired to Utica ; and it was 
here, probably, that he wrote his poem on the first 
Punic war ; and here it is certain that he died, either 
in 204 or 202. Naevius was both an epic and a dra- 
matic poet. Of his epic poem on the first Punic war a 
few fragments are still extant. It was written in the 
old Saturnian metre i for Ennius, who introduced 
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the hexameter among the Romans, was not brought 
to Rome till after the banishment of Naevius. 
The poem appears to have opened with the story of 
Aeneas’s flight from Troy, his visit to Carthage, 
and amour with Dido, together with other legends 
connected with the early history both of Carthage 
and of Rome. It was extensively copied both by 
Ennius and Virgil. The latter autlior took many 
passages from it ; particularly the description of 
the storm in the first Aenei'd, the speech with 
which Aeneas consoles his companions, and the 
address of Venus to Jupiter. His dramatic wri- 
tings comprised both tragedies and comedies, most 
of which were taken from the Greek. Even in the 
Augustan age Naevius was still a favourite with 
the admirers of the genuine old school of Roman 
poetry; and the lines of Horace ii. 1. 53) 
show that his works, if not so much read as for- 
merly, were still fresh in the memories of men. 
The best edition of the fragments of Naevius is by 
Klussman, 8yo. Jena, 1843, 

Naevius Sertonus Macro. [Macro.] 

Naharvali, a tribe of the Lygii in Germany, 
probably dwelt on the banks of the Vistula. In 
their country was a grove sacred to the worship of 
2 divinities called Alces, w'hom Tacitus compares 
with Castor and Pollux. 

Nahrmalcha [Naaemabcha]. 

NaiMes. [Nymphae.] 

Nain (NaiV : Mm), a city of Galilee, S. of M. 
Tabor. W.) 

Haisus, Naissus, or Haesus (NaiVJ5, 'KaC(r(r6s, 
Na7cro-oj ; Missa), an important town of Upper 
Moesia, situated on an E, tributary of tbe Margus, 
and celebrated as the birthplace of Constantine the 
Great. It was enlarged and beautified by Con- 
stantine, was destroyed by Attila, but was rebuilt 
and fortified by Justinian. 

Namnetae or Namnetes, a people on the IV. 
coast of Gallia Lugdiniensis, on the N. bank of 
the Liger, which separated them from Aqiiitania. 
Their chief town was Condivincum, afterwards 
Namnetes (Nafites), 

Namlisa, Aufidius, a Roman jurist, one of the 
numerous pupils of Serv. Suipiciiis. 

Nautuatae or Nantuates, a people in the S. E. 
of Gallia Belgica between the Rhodanus and the 
Ehenus, and at the E. extremity of tlie Lacus 
Lemanus. 

Napaeae. [Nymph ae,] 

Naparis, a northern tributary of the Danube : 
its modem name is uncertain. 

Napata (NdTcara: prob. Ru,, at the 

great bend of the Nile to the S.W., between the 
4th and 5th cataracts), the capital of an Aethiopian 
kingdom N. of that of Meroe, was the S.-most 
point reached by Petronius, under Augustus. Its 
sovereigns were females, bearing the title of Cmi- 
dace ; and through a minister of one of them 
Christianity -was introduced into Aethiopia in the 
apostolic age (Acts viii. 27). This custom of female 
government has been continued to our own times 
in the neighbouring kingdom of Shendy. In the 
reign of Nero, Napata was only a small town. 

Napoca or Napiica (Napocensis or Napucen- 
sis), a Roman colony in Dacia, on the high road 
leading through the country, between Patavissa 
and Optatiana, 

Nar (Nero), a river in central Italy, rises in 
M. Fiscellus, on. the frontiers of Umbria and Pice- 
num, flows in a S.W.-ly direction, forming the 
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boundary between Umbria and the land of tbe bria, situated on a lofty hill, on the S. bank of the 
Sabini, and after receiving the Velinus (Velim) river Nar, originally called Heqiximmi, was made 
and Tolonus {Tutmo)^ and passing by Interamna a Roman colony b, c. 290, when its name was 
and Naimia, falls into the Tiber, not far from changed into Narnia, after the river. This tovra 
Ocriculum. It was celebrated for its sulphureous "was strongly fortified by nature, being accessible 
waters and white colour {sulplmrea Nar alhtis aqita^ only on the E. and W. sides. On the W, side it 
Tirg. vii. 517). could only be approached hy a very lofty bridge 

BTaraggaxa (Napdyapa : Kassir Jehir^ Eu.) one which Augustus built over the river, 
of the most important inland cities of Numidia, Raro, sometimes Nar (N'arerda), a river in 
between Thagura and Sicca Venena, was the scene Dalmatia, which rises in M. Albius, and iails into 
of Scipio’s celebrated interview- with Hannibal the Adriatic sea. 

before the battle of Zama. Harona, a Roman colon 3^ in Dalmatia., situated 

. Harbo Martins, at a later time Narbona (Nar- on tbe river Naro, some miles from the sea, and on 
bonensis : Narho?m6\ a town in the S, of Gaul the road to Dyrrhachium. 
and the capital of the Roman province of Gallia Marses, king of Persia. [S-issANiDAS.] 
Narbonensis, was situated on the river Atax Marses (Napcrrjs), a celebrated general and 
(Aude% also called Narbo, and at the head of the statesman in the reign of Justinian, was an eunuch, 
lake Ruhresus or Rubrensis (also called Karho- He put an end to the Gothic dominion in Italy by 
nitis), w'hich was coimected with the sea by a twm brilliant campaigns, A. n. 5S2, 55.% and an- 
canai. By this means the town, wiiicli was 12 nexed Italy again to the Byzantine empire. He 
miles from the coast, was made a sea-port. It was w-as rewarded by Justinian with the government 
a very ancient place, and is supposed to have been of the country, which lie held for many years. He 
originally called Atax. It was made a Roman was deprived of this office by Justin, tbe suc- 
colonj’- by the consul Q. Marcius or Martius, u. c. cessor of Justinian, whereupon lie invited the 
118, and hence received the suniame. Martius; Langobards to invade ItaH. His invitation -was 
and it w-as the first colony founded by the Romans ciip^evly accepted by* their king Alboin ; but it is 
in Gaul. Julius Caesar also settled here the said that Narses soon after repented of his conduct, 
veterans of his 10th legion, 'whence it received and died of grief at Rome shortly after the Lango- 
the name of Colonia Deciimanorum, It was a bards had crossed the Alps (568), Narses was 95 
handsome and populous town ; the residence of years of age at the time of his death, 
the Roman governor of the province ; and a place Martbacium (Napddmov), a town in Thessah’, 
of great commercial importance. The coast wns on M, Narthacius, S.W. of Pharsaliis. 
celebrated for its excellent oysters. There are Maryx, also Marycus or Mar;^cium (Napy|, 
scarcely any vestiges of the ancient town ; but Nepu/ror, I^apvKiov : Napu/cfos, "NapuKcuos : Taknda 
there are still remains of the canal. ’* or Talanti)^ a town of the Locri Opuntii on the 

Marbonensis Gallia. [Gallia.} Euboean sea, the reputed birthplace of Ajax, son 

Maroissus (Napwcrcror). 1. A beautiful youth, of Oileus, who is hence called Narydus lieros* 
son of the river god Cephissus and the nymiph Since Locri Epizephyrii in. the S. of Italy claimed 
Liriope of Thespiae. He was wholly inaccessible to be a colony from Naryx in Greece, we find the 
to the feeling of love ; and the nymph Echo, who town of Locri called Narycla by the poets, and the 
w-as enamoured of him, died of grief. [Echo.] pitch of Briittium also named Naryda. 

One of his rejected lovers, however, prayed to Masamones (Nacrajawyes), a powmiful but savage 
Nemesis to punish him for his unfeeling heart. Libyan people, who dwelt originally on the shores 
Nemesis accordingly caused Narcissus to see his of the Great Syrtis, but were driven inland by the 
own image reflected in a fountain, and to become Greek settlers of Cyrenaica, and afterwards by tlio 
enamoured of it. But as he coiild not approach Romans. An interesting account of their manners 
this object, he gradually pined away, and his and customs is given by Herodotus (iv. 172), who 
corpse was metamorphosed into the fiower which also tells (ii. 32) a curious story respecting an ex- 
bears his name, A freedman and secretary of pedition beyond the Libyan Desert, undertaken by 
the emperor Claudius, over "whom he possessed un- 5 Nasamonian youths, the result of which was 
bounded influence. He long connived at the irre- certain important information concerning the interior 
gularities of Messalina ; but fearing that the em- of Africa. [Nlgeie.] 
press meditated his death, he betz-ayed to Claudius Masica, Scipio. [Scipio.] 
her marriage with C. Silius, and obtained the order Masidiemis, a 'wealthy {heatus) Roman, who 
for her execution, A. d. 48. After the murder gave a supper to Maecenas, which Horace ridi- 
of Claudius, Narcissus was put to death by- com- cules in the 8th satire of his 2nd book. It appears 
mand of Agrippina, 54, He had amassed an enor- from v. 58, that Rufus was the cognomen of Nasi- 
mous fortune, amounting, it is said, to 400,000,000 dienus. 

sesterces, equivalent to 3,125,000/. of our money. Masidiixs, Q. or L., was sent by Pompey, in 
•*-3. A celebrated athlete, w'ho strangled the em- b. c. 49, with a fleet of 16 ships to relieve Mas- 
peror Commodiis, 192. He 'ivas afterwards ex- silia, when it was besieged by D. Brutus. He 
posed to the lions hy the emperor Severus. was defeated by Brutus, and fled to Africa, where 

Marisci, a small but brave people in the S. of he had the command of tbe Pompeian fleet. He 
Germany, of the Suevic race, dwelt W. of the served in Sicily under Sex. Pompey, whom he de- 
Marcomanni and E. of the Hermunduri, and ex- aerted in 35. He joined Antony, and commanded 
tended from the Sudeti Montes on the N, to the part of his fleet in the war with Octavian, 31. 
Danube on the S., thus inhabiting part of the Maso, Ovidlus. [OviDius.j 
iCJpper Palaiimte and the coimtry of the Fichtelye- Masus or Means. [Oeniadae.] 

^irye. Mataso (isfaimne), a small river in Venetia in 

Mannalcha. [Naarmalcha.] the N. of Italy, which flows by Aquileia, and falls 

Marnia (Narniensis; jVarni), a town in Urn- t into the Sinus Tergestinus. 
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Hatta or Haooa, “a fuller,” the nme of an 
ancient family of the Pinaria gens. The Natta 
satirised by Horace (&««. i. 6. 
meanness, rvas probably a member of the noWe 
Pinarian family, and therefore attacked by. the 
■poet for such conduct. - „ n i 

JTaucrates (Nau/cpaTTjs), of Erytnrae, a Greek 

rhetorician, and a disciple of Isocrates, is mentioned 

amonu the orators who competed (b.c. oSl.) lor the 
prize offered hy Artemisia for the best funeral 
oration delivered over Mausolus. ^ 

Hancratis (KatJKparxs: mvKpanrTjs: Sa-et- 
Hadjar, Hu.), a city in the Delta of E^t, m the 
Komus of Sais, on the E. hank of the Canopic 
hranch of the Kile, which was hence called also 
Naucraticum Ostium. It was a colony of the 
Milesians, founded probably in the reign of Amasis, 
about B.C. 550, and remained a pure Greek city. 

It was the only place in Egypt, where 
permitted to settle and trade. After the Greek 
Ld Roman conquests it continued a place of great 
prosperity and luxury, and was celebrated for its 
worship of Aphrodite. It was the birthplace of 
Athenaens, Lyceas, Phylarchus, Polycharmus, and 

"^^Hancldes *(NavKu57?y), an Argive statuary, son 
of Mothon, and brother and teacher of Polycie- 
tus II. of Argos, flonrished b. c. 420. 

Nanloclitis (NauXoxos), that is, a place where 
ships can anchor. 1. A naval station on the E. 
part of the N. coast of Sicily between Mylae and 
the promontory’' Peloriis.-- 2. A small island off 
Crete, near the promontory Sammonium.^S. A 
naval station belonging to Mesembna in Thrace. 

Eraumachius (Nau^ax^o^}» ^ Gnomic poet, ot 
uncertain age, some of whose verses are preserved 

by Stobaeus. ^ ^ r 

Naupactus : NawoKTros : Ze- 

pariio), an ancient and Btrongly fortified toOT of 
the Locri Ozolae near the promontory Antirrbiiim, 
possessing the largest and best harbonr on the 
whole of the N. coast of the Corinthian gul^ It 
IS said to have derived its name from the riera- 
clidae having here built the fleet, with which they 
crossed over to the Peloponnesus. ^ After the Per- 
sian wars it fell into the power of the Athenians, 

who settled here the Messenians who had been 

compelled to leave their country at the end of the 
3rd Messenian war, B. c. 455; and during the 
Peloponnesian war it was the head-q^rters of the 
Athenians in all their operations against the W. of 
Greece. At the end of the Peloponnesian war the 
Messenians were obliged to leave Naupactus, wbich 
passed into the hands first of the hoenms and 
afterwards of the Achaeans. ^ It was pen by 
Philip with the greater part of the Locrian terri- 
tory to Aetolia, but it was again assigned to Locris 
by the Romans. 

Hauplxa (mvirXla : NauTrAteus : Naii^hah the 
port of Argos, situated on the Saronic gulf, was 
never a place of importance in antiquity^ and was 
in ruins in the time of Pausanias. The inhabitants 
had been expelled by the Argives as early as the 
2nd Messenian war on suspicion of favouring the 
Spartans, who in consequence settled them a,t Me- 
thone in Messenia, At the present day Nauplia 
is one of the most important cities in Greece. 

Kauplius (NawTTXfos). 1. Of Argos, son of 
Poseidon and Amymone, a famous navigator, and 
the founder of the town of Nauplia.— 2. Son of 
Clytoneus, was one of the Argonauts and a de- 
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scendant of the preceding. — ■ 3. Ring of Euboea, 
and father of Palamedes, Oeax, and Nausime- 
don, by GIvmene. Catreus had given his daughter 
Glymene and her sister Aerope to Nauplius, to 
be carried to a foreign land; hut Nauplius mar- 
ried Clymene, and gave Aerope to Plisthenes, who 
became by her the father of Agamemnon and 
Menelaus." His son Palamedes had been con- 
demned to death by the Greeks during the siege 
of Troy; and as Nauplius considered his condem- 
nation to be an act of injustice, he watched_ for the 
return of the Greeks, and as they approached the 
coast of Euboea he lighted torches on the danger- 
ous promontory of Caphareus. The sailors thus 
misguided suffered shipwreck, and perished in the 
waves or by the sword of Nanplius. 

Hauportus {Okr or Upper Laibach), an ancient 
and important commercial town of the Taurisci, 
situated on the river Nauportus (Laibach), a tribu- 
tary of the Savus, in Pannonia Superior. The 
town fell into decay after the foundation of Aemona 
(Laibach), which was only 15 miles from it. The 
name of Nauportus is said to have been denved 
from the Argonauts having sailed up the Danube 
and the Savus to this place and here built the 
town ; and it is added that they afterwards car- 
ried thei^ ships acrok the Alps to the Adriatic 
sea, where they again embarked, ^ This legend, 
like many?' others, probably owes its origin to a 
piece of bad etymology. i • 

Nausicaa (NaucriKaa), daughter of Alcmous, 
king of thePhaeacians, and Arete, who conducted 
Ulysses to the court of her father, when he was 
shipwrecked on the coast. - -r. a 

Nausithons (H^avaWoos), son of Poseidon ana 
Periboea, the daughter of Eurymedon, was the 
father of Alcinoiis and Ehexenor, and king of 
the Phaeacians, whom he led from Hyperia in 
Thrinacia to the island of Scheria, in order to 
escape from the Cy’’clopes. 

Hautaca (Nai^Ta/cct : Nahsheh or Kesh), a city o* 
Sogdiana, near the Oxus, towards the E, part of its 
course. 

Kautes. [Nautia Gens.] . 

Nautia Gens, an ancient patrician gens, claimed 
to be descended from Nautes, one of the companions 
of Aeneas, who was said to have brought with 
Mm the Palladium from Troy, which was placed 
under the care of the Nautii at Rome. The Naiitn, 
all of whom w'ere snrnamed 72Mij7i’, frequently' held 
the highest offices of state in the early times of the 
republic, but like many of the other ancient gentes 
they disappear from history about the time of the 
Samnite wars. „ , v.. • • .i 

Nava (iV'tt/w), a W. tributary of the Rhine in Gaul, 

which falls into the Rhine at the modern Bmgm, 
Navalia or Nabalia, a river on the N. coast of 
Germany, mentioned byr Tacitus, probably the E. 
arm of the Rhine. . 

Navius, Attus, a renowned augur in the time 
of Tarquinius Priscus. This king proposed to 
double the number of the equestrian centuries, and 
to name the three new ones after himself and two 
of his friends, but was opposed by Navius, because 
Romulus had originally arranged the equites under 
the sanction of the auspices, and consequently’" no 
alteration could be made in them without tho same 
sanction. The tale then goes on to say that Tar- 
quinius thereupon commanded^ him to divine ^bo- 
ther what he was thinking of in his mind could oe 
done, and that when Navius, after consulting the 
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I Iieavens, declared that it could, the king held out a 

[ whetstone and a razor to cut it with. Navius im- 

I mediately cut it. ilis statue was placed in the 

I comitiiiin, on the steps of the senate-house, the place 

) where the miracle had been wrought, and beside 

I the statue the whetstone was preserved. Attiis 

f Kavius seems to be the best orthographj’, making 

f Attus an old praenonien, though we freti[uently find 

i the name -WTitten Attius. 

I lEaxos (Na^os : Nd^ios), 1. (IVaxia)^ an island 

, in the Aegaean sea, and the largest of the Cyclades, 

; is situated nearly half way between the coasts of 

Greece and Asia Minor. It is about ] 8 miles in 
length and 12 in breadth. It was very fertile in 
antiquity, as it is in the present day, producing an 
: abundance of com, wine, oil, and fruit. It was 

! especially celebrated for its wine, and hence plays 

, a prominent part in the legends about Dionysus. 

Here the god is said to have found Ariadne after 
! slie had been deserted by Theseus. The marble 

i of the island was also much prized, and was con- 

^ sidered equal to the Parian. — Naxos is frequently 

called Dia (A/a) by the poets, which was one of 
' its ancient names. It was likewise called Si7'07igyle 

^ {'SiTpoyyvhJT}) on account of its round shape, and 

J Diongsias (Aiovvarcds) from its connection with the 

‘ worship of Dionysus. It is said to have been 

originally inhabited by Thracians and then by 
Carians, and to have derived its name from a 
; Canan chief, Naxos. In the historical age it was 

inliahited by lonians, who had emigrated from 
Athens. Naxos was conquered by Pisistratus, who 
established Ijygdamis as tyrant of the island about 
f B.c. 540. The Persians in 501 attempted, at the 

! suggestion of Aristagoras, to subdue Nhixos ; and 

upon the failure of their attempt, Aristagoras, 
fearing punishment, induced the Ionian cities to 
revolt from Persia. In 400 the Persians, under 
Datis and Artaphernes, conquered Naxos, and 
' reduced the inhabitants to slavery. The Naxians 

recovered their independence after the battle of 
Salamis (480). They were the first of the allied 
; states whom the Athenians reduced to subjection 

(471), after which time they are rarely mentioned 
in history. The chief town of the island w^as also 
called Naxos ; and we also have mention of the 
small towns of Tragaea and Lcstadae. •— 2. A 
Greek city on the E. coast of Sicih% S. of Mt. 
Taurus, was founded B.c. 735 by the Chalcidians 
of Euhoea, and was the first Greek colon}'- esta- 
]>lished in the island. It grew so rapidly in power 
that in only 5 or 6 years after its foundation it 
sent colonies to Catana and Leontini. It was for 
a time subject to Hieronymus, tyrant of Gela ; but 
it soon recovered its independence, carried on a 
successful war against Messana, and was subse- 
quently an ally of the Athenians against Syracuse. 
In 403 the town was taken by Dion 3 "sius of Syra- 
cuse and destroyed. Nearly 50 years afterwards 
(358) the remains of the Naxians scattered over 
Sicily were collected by Andromachus, and a new 
city was founded on Mt. Taurus, to which the name 
of Tauromenium was given. [Taukomenium.] 
Naxuaua (Na^ovdm: Nahslman\ a city of 
Armenia Major, on the Araxes, near the confines 
ofMedja.^ 

Naz^etb, Hazara (Na^ape^, or -It, or •d : 
Na{apa?oy, Nafa>pa7oy, Nazarenus, Nazarcus ; 
NaszraJi), a city of Palestine, in Galilee, S. of Cana, 
on a hill in the midst of the range of mountains N. 
of the plain of Esdraelon, 
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Haziauzus (Na^iaz/fos : Na^£az/^7?)t/ox), a city of j 

Cappadocia, on the road from Archelai's to Tyana, ; 

celebrated as the diocese of the Father of the I 

Church, Gregory Nazianzen. Its site is doubtful. 'i 

Heaera (Neazpa), the name of several nymphs, - 

and also of several maidens mentioned by the poets. • 

Heaetbus (Nloidoy ; A7eto), a river in Brutiium 
in the S, of Italy, falling into the Tarentine gulf a 
little N. of Croton. Here the captive Troian %vomen 
are said to have burnt the ships of the Greeks. 

Healces (NedAzcij?), a painter who llounshed 
in the time of Aratiis, B. c. 245. 5 

Heandria (Neaj'Speza : Neaf^Spels, pL), a town ; 

of the Troad, upon the Hellespont, probably an ; 

Aeolian colony. By the time of Augustus it had J 

disappeared. ~ f 

Heauthes (NedvOr^s), of Cyzicum, lived about i 

B.c. 241, and wms a disciple of the Milesian Phi- i 

liscus, who himself had been a disciple of Isocrates. i 

He was a Yolurainous writer, principally of history. I 

Heapolis (NeaTroAzs : NeaiToA^T'jjs, Neapolita- I 

nus). In Europe^ 1. orATqtz/cs), acity in f 

Campania in Ital}’-, on the W. slope of Mt. Vesuvius ! 

and on the river Sebethus, was founded by the | 

Chalcidians of Cumae, on the site of an ancient 
place called Parthenope (Uapd^min}}, after the 
Siren of that name. Hence \vc find the town 
called Parthenope by Virgil and Ovid. The year 
of the foundation of Neapolis is not recorded. It 
was called the New City,” because it w^'is re- 
garded simply as a new quarter of the neighhouring 
city of Cumae. When the town is first mentioned 
in Roman history, it consisted of 2 parts, divided 
from each other by a wall, and called respectively 
Palaeopolis and Neapolis. This division probably 
arose after tlie capture of Cumae b}’- the Samnites, 
when a large number of the Cuinaearis took refuge 
, in the city thej'- had founded ; whereupon the old 
quarter was called Palaeopolis, and the new quarter, 
built to accommodate the new inhabitants, was 
named Neapolis. There has been a dispute re- 
specting the site of these 2 quarters ; but it is pro- 
bable that Palaeopolis was situated on the W. side 
near the harbour, and Neapolis on the E. side near 
the river Sebethus. In b.c. 327 the town, was 
taken by the Samnites, and in 290 it passed into 
the hands of the Romans, who allowed it however 
to retain its Greek constitution. At a. later period j 

it became a nninicipium, and finally a Roman 
colony. Under the Romans tlie 2 quarters of the 
' city were united, and the name of Palaeopolis dis- 
! appeared, it continued to be a prosperous and 
i -flourishing place till the time of the empire; and I 

I its beautiful scenery, and the luxurious life of ; 

j its Greek population, made it a favourite resi- 
I dence with many of the Romans. In the reign of 
Titus the city w-as destroyed by an earthquake, 
but was rebuilt by this emperor in tlie Roman 
style. The modern city of Naple.s does not stand 
on exactly the same site as Neapolis. The ancient 
city extended further E. than the modern city, 
since the former was situated on the Sebetims, 
whereas the latter does not reach so far as the 
Fiume della Madalena; but the modern city on I 

the other hand extends further N. and W. than | 

the ancient one, since the island of Megaris, on | 

which the Castel del Om now stands, was situated I 

in ancient times between Pausilyptim and Neapolis. I 

In the neighbourhood of Neapolis there were warm I 

baths, the celebrated villa of Lucullus, and the I 

yalia Pausilypi or Pausilypmn, bequeathed by Ve- I 
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dins Pnllio to Augustus, and wliicli has ^veu its 
name to tlio celebrated grotto of Posilippo between 
Naples and Puzzuoli, at the entrance of wbieb the 
tomb of Virgil is still shown. A part of Sjn-a* 
ease- [SyEACUSAE.] —3. (MffoM), a town on the 
W. coast of the island of Sardinia, celebmted for its 
warm baths. «>*<- 4 A(iram/fo )5 a Bea-port ton,Ti in 
Thrace, siihsequently Macedonia adjecta, on the 
Strjmonic gulf, between the Strymon and Nessus. 
•— IL In Asia and Africa. X (Smla Nuova, or 
near it), a small Ionian city, on the coast of 
Lydia, N. of Mycnle and S.W. of Ephesus. The 
Ephesians, to whom it at first belonged, exchanged 
it -u'ith the Samians for AIaeaxhesiuivi, «— 3, 3. 
Twm towns of Caria, the one near Harpasa, the 
other on the coast, perhaps the new towji of Myn- 
dus. — • 4. {Tntinek ? Rii.), in Pisidia S. of Antioch; 
afterwards reckoned to Galatia.-— '5. In Palestine, 
the Sycbem or Sycbar of Scripture 
xdp., 'Ziidpa.^ Joseph.: Nahlous), one of the most 
ancient cities of Samaria, stood in the narrow Talley 
between Alts. Ebal and Gerizim, and "was the re- 
ligious capital of the .Samaritans, whose temple wms 
built upon Alt. Gerizim. Tins temple was destroyed 
by John Ilyrcaniis, b. c. 129. Its full name, under 
the Romans, was Plavia Neapolis. It was the 
birthplace of Justin Alartyr. — 6 . A small town of 
Babylonia, on the W. hank of the Euplirates, op- 
posite to the opening of the King’s Canal.— 7. In 
Egypt. [Caene]. — 8 . In N. Africa on the W. 
coast of the Great Syrtis, by some identified with 
Loptis Magna, by others with the modern Tripoli. 
— 9. (N'alxd).) a very ancient Phoenician colony, 
on the E. coast of Eeugitana, near the N. extremity 
of the great gulf which was called after it Sinus 
Neapolitanus ( Gulf of JJanmamet), tinder the 
Romans it was a libera civitas, and, according to 
Ptolemy, a colony. 

Kearcbus (Neapxes), a distinguished friend 
and officer of Alexander, was a native of Crete, 
but settled at Ainpiiipolis. He appears to have 
occupied a prominent position at the court of Phi- 
lip, by whom he wms banished for participating in 
the intrigues of Alexander. After the death of 
Philip he was recalled, and treated with the ut- 
most distinction by Alexander. He aecompanied 
the king to Asia ; and in b.c. 325, he was entrusted 
by Alexander -with the command of the fleet which 
he had caused to be constructed on the Hydaspes* 
Upon reaching the mouth of the Indus, Alexander 
resolved to send round his ships by sea from thence 
to the Persian gulf, and he gladly accepted the 
offer of Nearclnis to undertake the command of 
the fleet during this long and perilous navigation. 

• Nearchus set out on the 21 st of September, 32fl, 
and arrived at Susa in isafety iu February, 325. 
He was rewarded with a crown of gold for 
his distinguished services, and at the same time 
obtained in marriage a daughter of the Rhodian 
Mentor and of Barsine, to whom Alexander him- 
self had been previously married. In the division 
of the provinces after the death of Alexander, he 
received the government of Lycia and Paraphylia, 
%vbich he lield as subordinate to Antigonus. In 
317 he accompanied Antigonus in his march against 
Eumenes, and in 334 he is mentioned again as one 
of the generals of Antigonus. — Nearchus left , a 
history of the voyage, the substance of wliich has 
been preserved to us by Arrian, who has derived 
from it the whole of the latter part of bis ** Indica.” 

Hebo, a mountain of Palestine, on the E* side 
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'of the Jordan, opposite; to Jericho, .waS' in the S. 
part of , the , range called Abarim. It , was on a 

■ summit of tliis.mo'imtam, called Pisgah, that Aioses 
died. 

■ Rebrodes Montes, the/priiicipal chain of moiui- 
tains in Sicil}’-, running through the whole of the 
island, and a continuation of the Apennines. 

3Sfec0 or Neebo (Ne/cois', Ne'xwr, Ne/caSr, Ne- 
Nexaw)? son of Psammetiehus, -whom he 
succeeded on the throne of Egypt in b. c. (llff. 
His reign -was marked by considerable energy and 
enterprise. He began to dig tlie canal intended to 
connect the Nile with the Arabian Gulf ; but he 
desisted from the work, according to Herodotus, 
on being warned by an oracle that he was con- 
structing it only for the use of the barbarian in* 
radar. But the greatest and most interesting 
enterprise with which his name is connected, is 
the circumnavigation of Africa by the Phoenicians, 
in Iris service, who set sail from the Arabian Gulf, 
and accomplishing the voyage in somewhat more 
than 2 years, entered the Aiedlterranean, and re- 
turned to Egypt through the Straits of Gibraltar. 
His military expeditions were distinguished at first 
by brilliant success, which was followed, however, 
by the most rapid and signal reverses. On his 
march against the Babylonians and Medes, whose 
joint forces had recently destroyed Nineveh, he 
was met at Magdolus (Alegiddo) by Josiah, king 
of Judah, who was a vassal of Babylon, In the 
battle which ensued, Josiah was defeated and 
mortally wounded, and Necho advanced to the 
Euphrates, where he conquered the Babylonians 
and took Cardiemish or Circe&ium, where he ap- 
pears to have established a garrison. After the 
battle at AXegiddo, he took the town of Cadytis, 
probably Jerusalem. In 606, Nebuchadnezzar 
attacked Cardiemish, defeated Necho, and would 
appear also to have invaded Egypt itself In 601 
I Necho died after a reign of 16 years, and was 
succeeded by his son Psainmis or Psammuthis. 

Hectanabis, Hectanebus, or Nectanebes (Ne/c- 
rdpaSis^ Ne/erdye^oy, NeKraye^ns). 1. King of 
1 st of the 3 sovereigns of the Seben- 
nite dynasty, succeeded Nepherites on the throne 
about B.c. 374, and in the xollow'mg year success- 
fully resisted the invasion of the Persian force 
under Phamabazus and Iphicrates. He died after 
a reign of 10 years, and was succeeded by Tachos. 
— 3. The nephew of Tachos, deprived the latter 
of the sovereignty in 361, with the assistance of 
Agesilaus. For some time he defeated all the 
attempts of Aiiaxerxes III. (Ochiis) to recover 
Egypt, but he was at length defeated Irimseii^ and 
despairing of making any further resistance, he 
fled into Aethiopia, 350, Nectanabis w'as the 3 rd 
king of the Sebennite dynasty, and the last native 
sovereign who ever ruled in Egypt. 

Neda (NeSa; Btizi), a river in Peloponnesus, 
rises in Arcadia in Mt. Corausion, a branch of 
Mt, Lycaeus, and falls into the Ionian sea after 
forming the boundaiy between Arcadia and Mes- 
sonia, and betw’een Messenia and Elis. 

JiTegra or Hegrana (rk Niypava : El-Nokra^ N. 
of Mareh\ a city of Arabia Felix, destroyed by 
Aelius Gallus. 

Helens (Ni 7 Ae 6 y). 1. Son of Tyro, the daughter 
of Salmoneus. Poseidon once visited Tyrro in 
the form of the river-god Enipeus, and she be- 
came by him the mother of Pelias and Nelens. 
To conceal her shame she, exposed the two boys, 
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but they vrcre found and reared by some country- 
uien. They subsequently learnt their parentage ; 
and after the death of Cretheiis, king of lolcos, 
ivho had married their mother, they seized the 
throne of lolcos, excluding Aeson, the son of 
Cretheus and Tyro. But Pelias soon afterwards 
expelled his brother, and thus became sole king. 
Thereupon Neleiis wont with Melainpus and Bias 
to Pylos, which liis uncle Aphareus gave to him, 
and of which he thus became king. Several towns 
of this name claimed the honour of being the city 
of Neleiis or of his son Nestor, such as Pylos^in 
Messeiiia, Pylos in Elis, and Pyios in Triphylia ; 
the last of which is probably the one mentioned by 
Homer in connection with Neleiis and Nestor. ' 
Neleus was married to Chloris, a da\tghter of Am- : 
phion of Orchomenos, according to Homer, and 
a Theban woman according to otliers. By her he 
became tlie father of Nestor, Chroniius, Pericly- 
meniis, and Pero, though he had in all 12 sons. 
When Hercules had killed Iphitus, he *went to 
Neleus to be purified; but Neleus, who was a 
friend of Euiytus, the father of Iphitus, reiused to 
grant the request of Hercules. In order to take 
renc:eanco, Hercules afterwards marched against 
Pylos, and slew all the sons of Neleus, with the 
I exception of Nestor: some later writers add that 

Neleus himself was also killed, Neleus was now 
attacked, and his dominions plundered by Augeas, 
king of the Epeans ; but the attacks of the latter 
w’ere repelled by Nestor, The descendants of 
i Neleus, the NelTdae, were eventually expelled from | 

I their kingdom by the Heraclidae, and migrated for 

I the most part to Athens. —• 2. The 3 munger son of 

f Codrus, disputed the right of his elder brother 

j ihledon to the crown on account of his lameness, 

1 and when the Delphic oracle declared in favour of 

\ Med on, he placed himself the head of the colo- 

\ nists who migrated to Ionia, and himself founded 

Miletus. His son Aepytus headed the colonists 
[ ■who settled in Priene. Another son headed a 

[, l)od,y of settlers who reinforced the inhabitants of 

I lasus, after they had lost a great number of their 
citizens in a war with the Carians. — 3. Of Scep- 
sis, the son of Coriscus, was a disciple of Aristotle 
and Theophrastus, the latter of whom bequeathed 
' to him his librarj’-, and appointed him one of his 1 

; executors. The histor^’^ of the writings of Aristotle , 

' as connected with Neleus and his heirs, is related 

[ elsewhere [p. 86, a]. 

^ Helides, Neleiades, and Neleius (NriAeiSris, 

I ‘Nr}XnidSr}s^ NyjXrjws), patronymics of Neleus, by 

^ which either Nestor, the son of Neleus, or Antilo- 

' chus, his grandson, is designated, 

i Hemausus (Nemausensis : Nismes), one of the 

■ most important towns of Gallia Narbonensis, was 

the capital of the Arecomici and a Roman colony. 
It was situated inland E. of the Rhone on the 
liigliroad from Italy to Spain, and on the S. slope 
of M. Cevenna. It was celebrated as the place 
from which the family of the Antonines came. 
Though rareh^ mentioned by ancient writers, the 
Roman remains at Nismes^ which are some of the 
: most perfect N. of the Alps, prove that the ancient 

Nernaiisiis was a large and flourishing citj". Of 
‘ those remains the most important are the am- 

' phi theatre, the Maison Carree^ a name given to 

a beautiful Corinthian temple, and the magnificent 
aqueduct, now called Font chi Gard^ consisting of 
[ 3 rows of arches^ raised one above the other, and 

i 180 feet in height 
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ISfemea (Ne.a^'a, Ion. Negerj), a valley in Ar- i 

golis between Cleonae and Phliiis. celebrated in \ 

mythical story as the place ■where Hercules slew ^ 

the Nemean lion. [t?ee p. 308, b.] In this \ 

vallej'- there was a splendid temple of Zens No- f 

meus surrounded by a sacred grove, in -which tlio [ 

Nemean games v.'ere celel')rated ever}' other year, - 

(See Fid, of Ajitiq. art. Kemca,) " ' 

Nemesiamis, H. Aurelius Olympius, a Roman ' 

poet, probably a native of Africa, flourished at the 
court of the emperor Cams (a. n. 283), carried off : 

the prize in all the poetical contests of the day, and 
rvas esteemed second to the youthful prince Name- ! 

rianus alone, who honoured him so far ns to permit i 

him to dispute, and to yield to the palm of verse. ’ 

We are told that Neniesianus -was the author of 
poems upon fishing, hunting, and aquatics ; all cf f 

which have perished, with the exception of a frag- ■; 

mentof the Cynegelica^ extending to 325 hexameter J 

lines, wliich, in so far as neatness and purity of f 

exfu-ession are concerned, in some degree justifies I 

the admiration of his contemporaries. The best | 

edition of this fragment is by Stern, published along ,■ 

with Gratius Faliscus, Hal. Sax. 1032. I 

ISfemesis (Ne/iccris), a Greek goddess, is most I 

commonly described as a daughter of Night, though 
some call her a daughter of Erebus or of Oceaniis. 

She is a personification of the moral reverence for 
law, of the natural fear of committing a culpable 
action, and hence of conscience. In later writers, 
as Herodotus and Pindar, Nemesis measures out 
happiness and unhappiness to mortals ; and he who 
is blessed -with too many or too frequent gifts of 
fortune, is visited by her with losses and sufferings, 
in order that he may become humble. This notion 
arose from a belief that the gods •were envious of 
excessive human happiness. Nemesis -was thus a 
check upon extravagant fitvours conferred upon 
man by Tyche or Fortune ; and from this idea lastly 
arose that of her being an avenging and punishing 
fate, who, like Justice (Dike) and the Eriunyes, 
sooner or later overtakes the reckless sinner. She 
is frequently mentioned under the surnames Adras- 
tia [Adrastia, No. 2], and Ilhanmusia or Rham- 
misis, the latter of which she derived from the 
tovra of Rhamnus in Attica, -wliere she had a cele- 
brated sanctuary. She was usually represented in 
works of art as a virgin divinity: in the more 
ancient w’orks she seems to have resembled Aphro- 
dite, whereas in the later ones she was more grave 
and serious. But there is an allegorical tradition 
that Zeus begot by Nemesis at Rhamnus an egg, 
which Ledii found, and from -which Helena and 
the Dioscuri sprang, whence Helena herself is 
called Rhamnusis. 

Uemesius (Negsenos)^ the author of a Greek 
treatise On the Nature of Man^ is called bishop of 
Emesa, in Syria, and probably lived at the end of 
the 4th or beginning of the 5tlt century after 
Christ. His treatise is an interesting philosophical 
work, -which has generally been highly praised by- 
all wlio have read it. Edited bv Matthaei, Halae, 

8vo. 1802. 

Kemetacam. [Nemetocenna.] 

Kemetes or Hemetae, a people in Gallia Bel- 
gica on the Rhine, whose chief town "was Novio- 
raagus, subsequently Nemetae {Speger or Spires). 

iSFemetocemia or N’emetacnm (Arras), the 
chief town of the Atrebates in Gallia Belgica, 
subsequently Atrebati, whence its modem name. 

ISTemorensis Iiacus. [Aricia.] 
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ICemossus* [Arvernl] : 

Ifeobtle. [Archilochus.] . 

Ifeocaesarea (Neo/caicrapeto, : N€OKjat£rjap€^s‘,Neo- 
caesarieiisis). 1. (IS^ihar)^ the capital, under the 
Roman empire, of Pontiis Poiemomacus, iu Asia 
Minor, stood on the rirer Lycus, 63 Eoman miles 
E. of Amasia. It was a splendid city, and is famous 
in ecclesiastical history for the council held there 
in A. D. 3 1 4, — 2. {Kulat-en-Nejur 3 Ru.), a fortress 
estahlished by Justinian, on the Euphrates, in the 
district of Syria called Chalyhonitis. 

Heoa (Necov : Nesoi'ios, Ne&jmos), an ancient 
town ill Fhocis at the E. foot of Mt. Tithorea, 
a liranch of Mt. Parnassus, was 80 stadia from 
Delphi across the mcmitains. Neon was destroyed 
hy the Persians under Xerxes, hut was subse- 
quently rebuilt; and named Tithorea (TiBopea: 
TiBopevs) after the mountain on which it wms 
situated. The new town Iiowever was not on 
exactly the same site as the ancient one. Tithorea 
was situated at the modern Velitza^ and Neon at 
Pidea-Fiva, between 4 and 5 miles N- of Velitza. 
Tithorea -was destroyed iu the Sacred war, and 
•was again rebuilt, hut remamed an unimportant, 
though fortified place. 

Neoutlchos (Neyz^ rgt'xos', 5. e. New Wall). 1. 
{Ainadajih)^ one of the 12 cities of Aeolis on the 
coast of iMysia, in Asia hlinor, stood on the N. 
side of the Hermus, on the slope of M. Sardene, 
30 stadia inland from Larissa. One tradition 
makes it older than Cyme ; but the more probable 
account is that it was built by the Aeolians of 
Cyme as a fortress against the Pelasgians of Larissa. 
'—2. A fort on the coast of Thrace, near the 
Chersonesiis. , 

Heoptolemus (NeoxToAe^os). 1. Also called 
Pyrrhus, son of Achilles and Deidamia, the 
daughter of Lyconiedes ; according to some he was 
a son of Achilles and Iphigenia, and after the 
sacrifice of his mother was carried by his father to 
the island of Scyros. The name of Pyrrhus is said 
to have been given to him by Lycomedes, because 
he had fair {Tvppos) hair, or because Achilles, 
while disguised as a girl, had home the name of 
Pyirha. He was called Neoptolemus, that is, 
young or late warrior, either because he had fought 
in earl}'' youth or because he had come late to 
Troy, From his father he is sometimes called 
JcMliides^ and from his graudfather or great- 
grandfather, and Jeac^es. Neoptolemus 

was brought up in Scyros iu the palace of Lyco- | 
medes, and was fetched from thence hy Ulysses to ! 
join the Greeks iu the war against Troy, because 
it had been prophesied by Helenus that Neopto- 
lemus and Piiiloctetes were necessary for the 
capture of Troy. At Troy Neoptolemus showed 
himself worthy of his great father. He was one 
of the heroes concealed in the wooden horse. At ■ 
the capture of the city he killed Priam at the 
sacred hearth of Zeus, and sacrificed Polyxena to 
the spirit of his father. When the Trojan captives 
were distributed among the conquerors, Andro- 
mache, the widow of Hector, was given to Neopto- 
lemus, and by her he became the father of Moiossus, 
Pielus, Pergamus. and Amphialus* Respecting his 
return from Troy and the subsequent events of his 
life the traditions differ. It is related that Neo- 
ptolemus returned home by land, because he had 
been foreivjirned by Helenus of the dangers which 
the Greeks ■would have to encounter at sea. Ac- 
cording to Homer Neoptolemus lived in Phthia, 
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the kingdom of his father, and here he married 
Hermione, whom her father Menclaus sent to him 
from Sparta. According to others Neoptolemus 
himself went to Sparta to receive Hermione, be- 
cause he had heard a report that she was betrothed 
to Orestes. Most writers relate that he aban- 
doned his native kingdom of Phthia, and settled 
in Epirus, where he became the ancestor of the 
Molossian kings. Shortly after his marriage w'ith 
Hermione, Neoptolemus went to Delphi, where he 
was murdered; but the reason of his visiting 
Delphi, as well as the person by whom he W'as 
slain, are differently related. Some say he went 
to plunder the temple of polio, others to present 
part of the Trojan booty as an offering to the god, 
and others again to consult the god about the means 
of obtaining children by Hermione, Some relate 
that he was slain at the instigation of Orestes, ■who 
was angry at being deprived of Hermione, and 
others, by the priest of the temple, or by Alachae- 
rens, the son of Daetas. His body was buried at 
Delphi; and he was worshipped there as a hero.— • 
2. 1. King of Epirus, was son of Alcetas I., and 
father of Alexander L, and of Olympias, the mother 
of Alexander the Great. Neoptolemus reigned in 
conjunction with his brother Arymbas or Arrybas 
till his death, about b. c. 360. — 3. 11. King of 
Epirus, son, of Alexander I. and grandson of the 
preceding. At his father's death in 326, he was 
probably a mere infant, and his pretensions to the 
throne were passed over in favour of Aeacides. It 
was not till 302 that the Epirots, taking advantage 
of the absence* of Pyrrhus, the son of Aeacides, rose 
in insurrection against him, and set up Neoptolemus 
in his stead. The latter reigned for the space of G 
years, but was obliged to share the throne with 
Pyrrhus in 296. He was shortly afterwards as- 
sassinated hy P}TThus. — 4. A Macedonian officer 
of Alexander the Great, *after whose death he ob- 
tained the government of Armenia. In 321 he 
revolted from Perdiccas, and joined Craterus, but 
he was defeated by Eiimeiies, and was slain in 
battle by the hands of the latter.— 5. A general of 
Mithridates, and brother of Archelaiis. — 6. An 
Athenian tragedian, who performed at the games 
in which Philip of Macedon was slain, 336.-7. 
Of Paros, a Greek grammarian of uncertain date, 
Avrote several works quoted hy Athenaeus and the 
Scholiasts, 

Kepete, Kepe or Nepet (Nepesinus: Nepi% 
an ancient town of Etruria, but not one of the 
: 12 cities, Avas situated near the saltus Ciminius 
and Avas regarded as one of tlie keys and gates 
of Etruria {claustm portaeqzzG JEiruriue, Liv. vi. 9) 

; It appears as anally of the Romans at an early 
period, soon after the capture of Rome by the 
Gauls, and Avas subsequently made a Roman 
colony. There are still remains at Nepi of the 
AA'alls of the ancient city. 

Nephele (Ne^eATj), Avife of Athamas and motlier 
of Phrixus and Helle. Hence Helle is called Nc- 
pMetshyOvid. For details see Atha.ai as. 

Kephelis (Ne(5t>eAis),a small town and promontory 
on the coast of Cilicia Aspera, between Ancmuriuin 
and Antiochia. 

Kepheris (Ne^jeprs), a fortified towm in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Cartlmge, on a rock near 
the coast. 

Kepos, Cornelius, the contemporary and friend 
of Cicero, Atticus, and Catullus, was probably a 
native of Verona, or of some neighbouring village, 
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and died during the reign of Augustus. No other 
particulars, with regard to his personal history, 
have been transmitted to as, He is known to have 
written the following pieces, all of which are now 
lost. i. Chronica^ an Epitome of Universal History, 
probably in 3 books, to which Catullus appears to 
allude ill dedicating liis poems to Cornelius Nepos. 
2. Exeniplorum a collection of re- 

markable sayings and doings. 3. i>e Viris Ulus- 
iribus^ perhaps the same work as the preceding, 
quoted under a different title. 4, Vita Ckeronis, 
.5. Epidolae ad Ciceronem. 6 . De IJistoricis . — There 
23 still extant a work entitled Vitae ExceUentiitm 
J?»j)craforM»z, containing biographies of several 
distinguished commanders, "which is supposed by 
many critics to have been the production of Come- 
liiis Nepos. In all MSS., however, this "work is 
ascribed to an unknown Aemilius Probus, living 
under Theodosius at the end of the 4th century of 
the Christian aera, with the exception however of the 
life of Atticiis, and the fragment of a life of Cato the 
Censor, which are expressly attributed to Corne- 
lius Nepos. These 2 lives may safely be assigned 
to Cornelius Nepos ; but the Latinity of the other 
loiographies is such that we cannot suppose them 
to have been written by a learned contemporary of 
Cicero. At the same time their style presents a 
striking contrast to the meretricious finery of the 
later empire ; and hence it may be conjectured 
that Probus abridged the work of Nepos, and that 
the biographies, as they now exist, are in reality 
epitomes of lives actually vTitten by Nepos. The 
most useful editions of these lives are by Van Sta- 
veren, Bvo. Lug. Bat. 1773; by Tzschucke, 8vo. 
Getting. 1804 ; by Brerai, 8yo. Zurich, 1820 ; and 
by Both, Basil. 8vo. 1841. 

Nepos, Julius, last emperor but one of the West, 
A. u. 4/4 — 475, was raised to the throne by Leo, 
the emperor of the East. * Nepos easily deposed 
Glycerins, who was regarded at Constantinople as 
an usurper [Glycerilts] ; but he was in his turn 
deposed in the next year by Orestes, who pro- 
clafmed his son Romulus. Nepos fled into Dal- 
matia, whore he was killed in 480. 

Nepotiauus, Elavius Popilius, son of Eutropia, 
the hulf-sistor of Constantine the Great, was pro- j 
claimed emperor at Rome in a. n. 350, but was ! 
slain by Marcellinus, the general of the usurper 
Magnentius, after a reign of 28 days. 

Heptuuus, called Poseidon by the Greeks. The 
Greek god is spoken of in a separate article. [Po- 
seidon.] Neptuniis was the chief marine divinity 
of the Homans. As the early Romans were not a 
maritime people, the marine divinities are rarely 
mentioned, and we scarcely know with certainty 
what day in the year was set apart as the festival 
of Neptuiius, though it seems to have been the 
23rd of July (JT. KaL SexL), His temple stood 
in the Campus Martins, not far from the septa. At 
his festival the people formed tents (umbrae) of the 
branches of trees, in which they enjoyed themselves 
in feasting and drinking. (XHcL of Ant art. Nep- 
itmalia). When a Roman commander set sail with 
a fleet, he first offered up a sacrifice to Neptuniis, 
which was thrown into the sea. In the Roman 
poets Neptunus is completely identified with the 
Greek Poseidon, and accordingly all the attributes 
of the latter are transferred by them to the former. 

Neratius Priscus, a Roman jurist, who lived 
under Trajan and Hadrian. It is said that Trajan 
sometimes had the design of making Neratius Ms 
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successor in place of Hadrian. He enjoyed a liigh 
reputation under Hadrian, and was one of Iiis con- 
siliarii.^^ His works are cited in the Digest. 

Nereis or Nereis (Nvjpd's, in Horn. N'37p77£5), a 
daughter of Nereus and Doris, and used especially 
in the plural. Nereides (NTjpeiSes^ NTjpTjtSes) to 
indicate the SO daughters of Nereus and Doris, 
The Nereides were the marine n3'mphs of the Medi- 
terranean, in contradistinction *from the iVasiaffes, 
or the njmiphs of fresh water, and the 0cm- 
nides,, or the nymphs of the great ocean. Their 
names are not the same in all waiters ; one of the 
most celebrated was Thetis, the mother of Achilles. 
They are described as lovely divinities, dwelling 
with their father at the bottom of the sea, and 
were believed to be propitious to all sailors, and 
especiallj" to the Argonauts, They were worsliipped 
in several parts of Greece, but more espccialh*" in 
seaport towns. The epithets given them b.y the poets 
refer partly to their beauty and partly to their 
place of abode. They are frequently represented 
in works of art, and commonlj^ as jmutb&l, beau- 
tiful, and naked maidens ; and tliej^ are often 
grouped with Tritons and other n^a^ine beings. 
Sometimes they" appear on gems as half maidens 
and half fishes. 

Nereius, a name given by the poets to a de- 
scendant of Nereus, such as Phocus and Achilles. 

Neretiim or Neritum (Neretinus : Narho)^ a 
town of the Salentini in Calabria in the S. of Italj'. 

Nereus (Ni^peus), son of Pontus and Gaea, and 
husband of Doris, by whom he became the father 
of the 50 Nereides- He is described as the wise 
and unerring old man of the sea, at the bottom c£ 
which he dwelt. His empire is the Mediterranean, 
or more particularly the Aegean sea, whence he is 
sometimes called the Aegean. He was believed, 
like other marine divinities, to have the power of 
prophesying the future and of appearing to mortals 
in different shapes ; and in the story of Hercules 
he acts a prominent part, just as Proteus in the 
stoiy of Ulysses, and Glaucus in that of the Argo- 
nauts, Virgil (Aen. ii. 418) mentions the trident 
as his attribute, and the epithets given him by the 
poets refer to his old age, his kindliness, and his 
trustworthy’- knowledge of the fatiire. In works 
of art, Nereus, like other sea-gods, is represented 
with pointed sea-weeds taking the place of hair in 
the eyebrows, the chin, and the breast. 

Nericus. [Leucas.] 

Nerine, equivalent to Nereis, a daughter of 
Nereus. [Nereis.] 

Nerio, Neriene, or Neriexds. [Mars.] 

Neritum, a mountain in Ithaca. [Ithaca.] 

Neritus, a smally rocky island near Ithaca, 
erroneously supposed by some to be Ithaca itself. 

Nerium, also called* Celticum (C. Finisterre)^ 
a promontoiy in the N. W. corner of Spain, and 
in the territory of the Nerii, a tribe of the Celtic 
Artabri, whence the promontory is also called 
Artabriim. 

Nero, Claudius. Nero is said to have signified 
brave ” in the Sabine tongue. 1. Tib., one of 
the 4 sons of App. Claudius Caecus, censor u.c. 
312, from whom all the Claudii Nerones were de- 
scended.— 2. G,, a celebrated general in the 2nd 
Punic war. He was praetor 212, and -was sent 
into Spain to oppose Hasdruhal, who eluded his 
attack, and he was succeeded by Scipio Africanus. 
Nero was consul in 207 with M. Livius Salinator. 
Nero marched into the S. of Italy against Haiuii- 
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bal, whom be defeated. He then marcbed into 
the N. of Italr, effected a junction with Ms col- 
league M. Livius in Picemm, and proceeded to 
criisli Hasdnibal before Ms brotber Hannibal could 
come to Ms assistance. Hasdmbal was defeated 
and slain on the river Metaunxs. ; TMs great 
battle, which pro])ably saved Boine, gave a lustre 
to the name of Nero, and consecrated it among the 
recollections of the Homans. 

Quid deheas, o Eoma, Heronibus, 

Testis Metauruin dumen et Hasdrabal 
Devictus. Horat. Carm, iv. 4. 

Nero was censor, 204, with M. Livius. — 3, 
Tib., praetor, *204, with Sardinia for his pro- 
vince ; and consul 20*2, wbeii be obtained A&ca 
as Ms province, but Ms fleet suffered so much at 
sea, that he was unable to juin Scipio in Africa, 

4. Tib., served under Pompey in the vyar against 
the pirates, b.c. 67. He is probably the Tib. 
Hero wdio recommended that the members of the 
conspiracy of Catiline, who bad been seized, should 
be kept confined till Catiline was put down.-- “6. 
Tib., father of the emperor Tiberius, was probabl}’' 
the son of the last. He served as quaestor under 
Caesar (48) in the Alexandrine war. He sided 
with L. Antonins in the war of Perusia (41) ; and 
when this town surrendered, be passed over to 
Sex. Pompey in Sicily, and subsecpently to M. 
Antony in Achaea. On a reconciliation being 
effected between Antony and Octavian at the 
close of the year (40), be returned witli his wife 
10 Rome, Livia, wiio possessed 'great beauty, 
excited the passion of Octavian, to whom she 
was surrendered by her husband, being then 6 
months gone with child of her second son Dnisus. 
Nero died shortly after, and left Octavian the tutor 
of his two sons. 

Hero. 1. Rmnan emperor, A. n. 54 — 6S, was 
the son of Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, and of 
Agrippina, daughter of Germanicus Caesar, and 
sister of Caligula. Nero’s original name was L. 
Domitius Ahenoharhis^ but after the marriage of 
his mother with her uncle, the emperor Claudius, 
he was adopted by Claudius (a. d. 50), and ivas 
called Nero Ckmdius Caesar Dntsus Cermanicus, 
Nero was boni at Antium, on the 15th of Decem- 
ber, A. n. 87. Shortly after his adoption by Clau- 
dius, Nero, being then 16 years of age, married 
Octavia, the daughter of Claudius and Messalina 
(53). Among his early instructors was Seneca. 
Nero had some talent and taste. He was fond of 
the arts, and made verses; but he was indolent 
and given to pleasure, and had no inclination for 
laborious studies. On the death of Claudius (54), 
Agrippina secured the succession for her son, to the 
exclusion of Britanniciis, the son of Claudius. His 
mother wished to govern in the name of her son, 
and her ambition was the cause of Nero’s first 
crime. Jealousy thus arose between Nero and his 
mother, which soon broke out into a quarrel, and 
Agrippina threatened to join Britannicus and miae 
him to his father’s place ; whereupon Nero caused 
1 Britannicus to be poisoned, at an entertainment 
where Agrippina and Octavia were present (55). 
During the early part of Nero’s rei^, the govern- 
ment of Rome was in the bands of Seneca, and 
of Burrhus, the praefect of the praetorians, who 
opposed the ambitious designs of Agrippina. Mean- 
time the young emperor indulged his licentious 
inclinations without restraint. He neglected his 
wife for the beautiful, but dissolute Poppaea Sa- ( 
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bina, the wife of Otho. This abandoned ivoman 
aspired to become the emperor’s wife ; but since 
she had no hopes of succeeding in her design while 
Agrippina lived, she' used all her arts to urge Nero 
to put Ms mother to death. Accordingly in 59) 
Agrippina was assassinated by Nero’s order, with 
the approbation at least of Seneca and Burrhus, 
who saw that the time was come for the destruc- 
tion either of the mother or the son. Though Nero 
had no longer any 'one to oppose Mm, lie felt the 
punishment of his guilty conscience, and said that 
he -was haunted by his mother’s spectre. He 
attempted to drown his reflections in fresh riot, 
in which he was encouraged by a band of flat- 
terers, lie did* not, however, immediately marry 
Poppaea, being probably restrained by fear of 
Brnrhiis and Seneca. But the death of Burrhus 
in 6*2, and the retirement of Seneca from public 
aflairs, which immediately folloived, left Nero 
more at liberty. Accordingly he divorced his 
ivife Octavia, and in 18 days married Poppaea, 
Not satisfied with putting away liis wife, he falsely 
charged her with • adultery, and banished her to 
the island of Pandataria, where she was shortly 
after put to death. — In 64 : the great fire at Rome 
happened. Its origin is uncertain, for it is hardly 
credible that the city was fired by Nero’s order, 
as some ancient writers assert. Out of the 14 
regiones of Rome into which Rome was divided, 
3 were totally destroyed, and in 7 others oiily a 
few half-burnt houses remained. The emperor 
set about rebuilding the city on an improved phin, 
with wider streets. He found money for Ms pur- 
poses by acts of oppression and violence, and even 
temples were robbed of their wealth. With these 
means he began to erect Ms sumptuous golden 
palace, on a scale of magnitude and splendour 
which almost surpasses belief. The vestibule con- 
tained a colossal statue of himself 120 feet high. 
The odium of the conflagration which the emperor 
could not remove from himself, he tried to throw 
on the Christians, who were then numerous in 
Rome, and many of them were put to a cruel 
death. — The tyranny of Nero at last (65) led to 
the organisation of a formidable conspiracy against 
him, usually called Piso’s conspiracy, from the 
name of one of the principal accomplices. The 
plot was discovered, and many distinguished per- 
sons were put to death, among whom was Piso 
Mmself, the poet Lucan, and the philosopher 
Seneca, though the latter appears to have taken 
no part in the plot In the same year, Pop- 
paea died of- a kick, which her brutal husband 
gave her in a fit of passion when she was with 
child. Nero now married Statilia Messallina. The 
history of the remainder of Nero’s reign is a cata- 
logue of his crimes. Virtue in any form was the 
object of his fear ; and almost every month was 
marked by the execution or banishment of some 
distinguished man. Among Ms other victims 
were Thrasea Paetus and Barea Soranus, both 
men of high rank, but of spotless krtegrity. In 
67 Nero paid a visit to Greece, and took part in 
'tire contests of both the Olympic and Pythian 
games. He commenced a canal across the Isthmus 
of Corinth, but the works were afterwards sus- 
pended by his own orders. While in Greece he 
sent orders to put to death Ms faithful general 
Domitius Corhulo, which the old soldier anti- 
I cipated by stabbing himself. The Roman world 
, had long been tired of its oppressor ; and the 
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storm at "longtli' broke out in Oaul,. where Julius 
TinJex, the governor, openly raised the standard 
of revolt. His example Was followed by Galba, 
who was governor of Hispania Tarraconensis. 
Galba was proclaimed emperor by his troops, but 
be only assumed the title of legatus of the senate 
and the Roman people. Soon after these news 
reached Rome, Nymphidius Sabinns, who was 
praefectus praetorio along with Tigellinns, per- 
suaded the troops to proclaim Galba. Nero was 
inmied lately deserted. He escaped from the palace 
at night with a few freedmen, and made his way to 
a house about 4 miles from Rome, which belonged 
to his freedrnan Phaon. Here he gave himself 
a mortal woimd, when he heard the trampling 
of the horses on which his pursuers were mounted. 
The centurion on entering attempted to stop the 
flow of blood, but Nero saying, “It is too late. 
Is this your fidelity ? ” expired witb^ a horrid 
stare. Nero’s progress in crime is easily traced, 
and the lesson is worth reading. Without a good 
education, and with no talent for his high station, 
he was placed in a position of danger from the 
first, lie was sensual, and fond, of idle display, 
and then he became greedy of money' to satisfy 
his expenses ; he was timid, and by consequence 
he became cruel when he anticipwated danger ; and, 
like other murderers, his first crime, the poisoning 
of Britarmicus, made him capable of another. But, 
contemptible and cruel as he was, there are many 
persons who, in the same situation, might run the 
same guilty career. He was only in his 31st 
year wheii'he died, and he had held the supreme 
power for 18 years and 8 months. He was the 
last of tlie descendants of Julia, the sister of the 
dictator Caesar. — The most important external 
events in the reign of Nero were the conquest 
of Armenia by Domitius Corbulo [Corbulo], and 
the insurrection of the Britons under Boadicca, 
which was quelled by Suetonius Paiiliniis. [Pauli- 
Kus]. «— 2. Eldest son of Germanicus and Agrip- 
pina, fell a victim to the ambition of Sejanus, who 
resolved to get rid of the sons of Germanicus in 
order to obtain the imperial throne for liimself. ' 
Brnsns, the brother of Nero, was persuaded to 
second the designs of Sejanns, in hopes that the 
death of his elder brother would secure him the 
succession to the throne. There was no difficulty 
in exciting the jealousy of Tiberius ; and accord- 
ingly in A. D. 29, Nero was declared an enemy 
of the state, was removed to the island of Pontia, 
and was there either starved to death or perished 
by his own hands. 

2irertobriga. 1. (Vaiem la vteja\ a town in 
Hispania Baetica, with the surname Concordia 
Julia, probably the same place which Polybius 
calls (xxxv. 2) Brcobrica CEpfcSSpim). ^^2. {Al- 
7num}, a town of the Celtiberi in Hispania Tar- 
raconensis on the road from Eraerita to Caesar- 
aiigust.a. 

Herulum, a fortified place in Lucania on the 
Via Popiiia, 

Herva, Cocceius. 1. M, , consul b. c. 36, brought 
about the reconciliation between M. Antonins and 
Octavianus, 40, and is the same as the Cocceins 
mentioned by Horace (Sat i. 5. 28).— 2. M., 
probably the son of the preceding, and grand- 
father of the emperor Nerva. He was consul 
A. I). 22. In 33, he resolutely starved himself 
to death, notwithstanding the intreaties of Ti- 
berius, whose constant companion he was. He , 


was celebrated jurist and is often mentioned in 
. the Digest— 3. K., the son of the last, and pro- 
bably father of the emperor, was also a celebrated 
jurist, and is often cited in the Digest tinder tiie 
name of Nerva Filins. — 4. M., Roman emperor, 
A. D. 96-98, was born at Narnia, in Umbria, a. n. 
32. ^He was consul -with Vespasian, 71, and with 
Domitian, ,90. On the assassination of Doinitian, 
in^September, 96, Nerva, who had probably Ijecn 
privy to the conspiracy, was declared emperor at 
Rome by the people and the soldiers, and iiis 
administration at once restored trnnqui]]it3' to tlte 
state. He stopped proceedings against those who 
had been accused of treason (majestas), and al- 
lowed many exiled persons to return to Rome. 
The class of informers were suppressed b}’' penal- 
ties, and some -were put to death. At the com- 
mencement of his reign, Nerva swore that he 
would put no senator to death ; and lie kept his 
word, even -when a conspiracy had been formed 
against his life by Calpurnius Crasstis. Though 
Nen'a was virtuous and humane, he did not pos- 
sess much energy and vigour ; and his feebleness 
was shown by a mutiny of the Praetorian soldiers. 
The soldiers demanded the punishment of the 
assassins of Domitian, which the emperor refused. 
Though his body was feeble, his will was strong, 
and lie offered them his own neck, and declared 
his readiness to die. However, it appears that 
the soldiers effected their purpose, and Nerva 
was obliged to put Petronius Secundus and Par- 
thennis to death, or to permit them to be mas- 
sacred by the soldiers. Nerva felt his weakness, 
but he showed his noble character and his good 
sense by appointing as his successor a man who 
possessed both vigour and ability to direct public 
affairs. He adopted as his son and successor, 
without any regard to his own kin, hi. Uipius 
Trajanus, who was then at the head of an army 
in Germany. Nerva died suddenly on the 2lth 
of Janiiaiy, a. d. 98, at the age of 65 years. 

Nervii, a powerful and warlike people in Gallia 
Belgica, whose territory extended from the river 
Sabis (Sambre) to the Ocean, and part of which 
was covered bj" the wood Arduenna. They were 
divided into several smaller tribes, the Centrones, 
Grudii, Levaci, Pieumoxii and Geiduni. In b. c. 
58 the^r were defeated by Caesar with such 
slaughter that out of 60,000 men capable of bear- 
ing arms only 500 were left. 

Nesactium, a town in Istria on the river Arsia, 
taken bj’- the Pramans, b. c. 177. 

Hesis (Nisilcc), a small island off the coast of 
Campania between Puteoli and Neapolis, and 
opposite Mt. Pausil^rpus. This island was a fa- 
vourite residence of some of the Roman nobles. 

Hessonis a lake in Thessaly, a 

little S. of the river Peneus, and N. E. of Larissa, 
is in summer merely a swamp, but in winter i& 
not only full of water, but even overflows its 
banks. Nessonis and the neighbouring lake Bote- 
beis were regarded by the ancients as remains 
of the vast lake, which was supposed to have 
covered the whole of Thessaly, till an outlet was 
made for its waters through the rocks of Tempe. 

Nessus {N6V<ros), a centaur, who carried Deia- 
nira across the river Evenus, but, attempting to 
run away with her, was shot by Hercules with a 
poisoned arrow, which afterwards became the cause 
of the death of Hercules. See pp. 310, 311. 

Kestor (N€<rT®p), king of Pylos, son of Neleus 
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and CHoris, husband of Eurydice and father of Pi- 
sidice, Polycaste, Perseus, Stratius, Aretus, Eche- 
phron, Pisistratus, Antilochus, and Thmymedes. 
Some relate tliat, after the death of Eurydice, Nes- 
tor married xiiiaxibia, the daughter of Atreus, and 
sister of Agamemnon ; hut this Anaxibia is else- 
where described as the wife of Strophius, and the 
mother of Pylades. When Hercules invaded the 
country of Neleus, and slow his sons, Nestor alone 
was spared, either because he was absent from 
Pylos, or because he had taken no part in carrying 
off from Hercules the oxen of Geryones. In his 
youth and early manhood, Nestor was a distin- 
guished warrior. He defeated both the Arcadians 
and Eleans. He took part in the fight of the La- 
pithae against the Centaurs, and he is mentioned 
among the Calydonian hunters and the Argonauts. 
Although far advanced in age, he sailed with the 
other Greek heroes against Troy. Having ruled 
over three generations of men* his advice and 
authority were deemed equal to that of the im- 
mortal gods, and he was renowmed for his wisdom, 
his justice, and his knowledge of war. ^ After the 
fall of Troy he returned home, and arrived safely 
in Pylos, where Zeus granted to him the full en- 
joyment of old age, surrounded by intelligent and 
brave sons. Various towns in Peloponnesus, of 
the name of Pylos, laid claim to being the city 
of Nestor- On this point see p. 471, a. 

Nestondes (NeerropioTjs)^ i, e. a son of Nestor, 
as Antilochus and Pisistratus. 

Nestorius, a celebrated Haeresiarch, was ap- 
pointed patriarch of Constantinople A. d. 428, but 
in consequence of his heresy was deposed at the 
council of Ephesus, 431. His great opponent was 
Cral. Nestorius was subsequently banished to 
one of the Oases in Egypt, and he died in exile 
probably before 450. Nestorius carefally distin- 
guished between the divine and human nature 
attributed to Christ, and refused to give to the 
Virgin Mary the title of Tkeotocus (&€or6tcos) or 
“Mother of God.” The opinions of Nestorius 
are still maintained by the Nestorian Christians. 

Nestus, sometimes Nessus (Neo-ros: Mesto 
by the Greeks, lutram by the Turks), a river in 
Thrace, which rises in Mt. Khodope, flows S. E., 
and falls into the Aegaean sea W. of Abdera and 
opposite the island of Thasos. The Nestns formed 
the E. boundary of Macedonia from the time of 
Philip and Alexander the Great, 

ITestis. [OE^’IAr^AS.3 

Helnim (Netlnus: iVoifo Anfiqm near ATofo), a 
town in Sicily S. W. of Syracuse, and a de- 
pendency of the latter. 

Neuri (Nevpoi^ Nsvpol)^ a people of Sarmatia 
Eiiropaea, whom Herodotus describes as not of 
Scythian race, though they followed Scythian 
customs. Having been driven out from their earlier 
abodes by a plague of serpents, they settled to 
the N.W. of the sources of the Tyras (Dniester). 
They were esteemed skilful in enchantment. 

Nevirnimi. [Noviodunum, No. 2.] 

Ifieaea (NiKaia: Nt/caiei5r, Nt/caew, Nicaeensis, 
Nicensis). 1, (Iznik, Ru.), one of the most cele- 
brated cities of Asia, stood on the E. side of the 
lake Ascania (Iznih) in Bithynia. Its site appears 
to have been occupied in veiy ancient times by a 
town called Attaea, and afterwards by a settlement 
of the Bottiaeans, called Ancore or Helicore, which 
was destroyed by the Mysians. Not long after the 
death of Alexander the Great, Antigonus built on 
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the same spot a city which he named after himself, 
Antigonea; but Lysimachus soon after changed the 
name into Nicaea, in honour of his wife. Under 
the kings of Bith 3 mia it was often the roj-al resi- 
dence, and it long disputed with Nicomedia the 
rank of capital of Bithynia. The Roman emperors 
bestowed upon it numerous honours and benefits, 
which are recorded on its coins. Its position, at 
the junction of several of the chief roads leading 
through Asia Minor to Constantinople, made it the 
centre of a large traffic. It is xqxj famous in ec- 
clesiastical history as the seat of the great Oecu- 
menical Council, which Constantine convoked in 

A. D, 325, chiefly for the decision of the Arian 
controversy, and which drew up the Nicene Creed; 
that is to saj^, the first part of the well known 
creed so called, the latter part of which was added 
by the Council of Constantinople, in the year 381, 
The Council of Nice (as we commonly call it) also 
settled the time of keeping Easter. A second 
council held here in 787 decided in favour of the 
worship of images. In the very year of the great 
Council, Nicaea was overthrown % an earthquake, 
hut it was restored by the emperor Valens in 360. 
Under the later emperors of the East, Nicaea long 
served as the bulwark of Constantinople against 
the Arabs and Turks : it was taken by the Seljuks 
in 1078, and became the capital of the Sultan 
Soliraan; it was retaken by the First Crusaders in 
1007. After the taking of Constantinople by the 
Venetians and the Pranks, and the foundation of 
the Latin empire there in 1204, the Greek emperor 
Tlieodorus Lascaris made Nicaea the capital of 
a separate kingdom ; in which his followers main- 
tained themselves with various success against the 
Latins of Constantinople on the one side, and the 
Seljuks of Iconium on the other, and in 1261 re- 
gained Constantinople. At length, in 1330, Nicaea 
was finally taken by Orchan the son of the founder 
of the Ottoman empire, Othman. Iznik, the modem 
Nicaea, is a poor village of about 100 houses ; but 
the double walls of the ancient city still remain 
almost complete, exhibiting 4 large and 2 small gates. 
There are also the remains of the 2 moles wdiich 
formed the harbour on the lake, of an aqueduct, of 
the theatre, and of the gymnasium ; in this last 
edifice, we are told, there was a point from which 
all the 4 gates were visible, so great wras the regu- 
larity with which the city was built. ■— 2- (Nilah) 
a city of India, on the borders of the Paropamisxidae, 
on the W. of the river Cophen. «— 3. (Prob. Dara- 
poo7\ Ru.), a city of India, on the river Hydrispes 
(Jeluin) built by Alexander to commemorate his 
victory over Porus. — 4. A fortress of the Epiene- 
midiaii Locrians on the sea, near the pass of Ther- 
mopjAae, which it commanded. From its important 
position, it is often, mentioned in the wars of Greece 
with Macedonia and %vith the Romans. In the for- 
mer, its betrayal to Philip by the Thracian dynast 
Phalaecus led to the decision of the Sacred War, 

B. c. 346; and after various changes, it is found, at 
the time of the wars with Rome, in the hands of 
the Aetolians. 5, In Illyria. [Nicia]. 6. 
An ancient name of hlariana in Corsica. -*«• 7. 
(Nizza, Nice), a city on the coast of Liguria, a 
little E. of the river Var; a colony of Massilia, and 
subject to that city ; hence it was considered as 
belonging to Gaul, though it was just beyond the 
frontier. It first became importimt as a stronghold 
of the Christian religion, which was preached there 
by Nazarius at an early period. 
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Hicander (Ni/caj/Spos). L King of Sparta, son in inscribing the victor^’ of the conqueror on a 
of Charilaus, and father of Theopompus, reigned shield. 

about B.C. 809 — 770. — 2, A Greek poet, gram- STicephorinm (Nm-rj^Spiop). 1. {Makkak% b, 
marian and physician, was a native of Glares near fortified town of Mesopotamia, on the Euphrates, 
Colophon in Ionia, whence he is frequently called near the mouth of the river Bileclm (el Belikh)^ 
a Colophonian. He succeeded his father as one of and due S. of Edessa, built by order of Alexander, 
the hereditary priests of Apollo Clarius. He appears and probably completed under Seleucus. It is 
to have flourished about b.c. 185 — ^135. Of the doubtless the same place as the CailiniCTis or Cal- 
numerous works of Nicander only two poems are ex- linicnm (^olKKivlkqs <>v\ the fortifications of 
tant,one entitled 27imaca(©r7piaKd), which consists which were repaired by Justinian. Its name was 
of nearly iOOO hexameter lines, and treats of veno- again changed to Xeontopolis, when it w'as adorned 
nious animals and the wounds inflicted by them, and with fresh buildings by the emperor Leo.— 2. A 
another entitled AUosipharmaca (AKe^KpdpjfiaKa)^ fortress on the Propontis, belonging to the territory 
w’hicb consists of more than dOO hexameter lines, of Pergamus^ 

and treats of poisons and their antidotes. Among Kicephorius (Nuc7j(p6pios),^ a river of Armenia 
the ancients his authority in all matters relating Major, on which Tigranes built his residence Ti- 


to toxicology seems to have been considered high. 
Kis works are frequently quoted by Pliny, Galen, 
and other ancient writers. His style is harsh and 
obscure ; and his works are now scarcely ever 
read as poe 2 ?is^ and are only consulted by those 
who are interested in points of zoological and 
medical antiquities. The best edition is by Schnei- 
der, who published the Alexipharmaca in 1792 
Halae; and the Theriaca in 1816, Lips. 

ICicanor (Nf/cdj'wp). 1. Son of Parmenion, a 
distinguished officer in the service of Alexander, 
died during the king's advance into Bactria, b. c. 
330. — 2. A Macedonian officer, who, in the di- 
vision of the provinces after the death of Perdiccas, 
(321), obtained the government of Cappadocia. 
He attached himself to the party of Antigonus, 
who made him governor of Media and the ad- 
joining provinces, which he continued to hold until 
312, when he was deprived of them by Seleucus. 
— 3. A Macedonian officer under Cassander, by 
whom he was secretly despatched, immediately on 
the death of Antipater, 319, to take the command 
of the Macedonian garrison at Munychia. Nicanor 
arrived at Athens before the news of Antipater’s 
death, and thus readily obtained possession of the 
fortress. Soon afterwards he surprised the Piraeus 
also, and placed both fortresses in the hands of 
Cassander on the arrival of the latter in Attica in 
318. Nicanor was afterwards despatched by Cas- 
sander with a fleet to the Hellespont, where he 
gained a victory over the admiral of Polysperchon. 
On his return to Athens he incurred the suspicion 
of Cassander, and was put to death. 

Kicarchus (NiKapxos)^ the author of 38 epi- 
grams in the Greek Anthology, appears to have 
lived at Rome near the beginning of the 2nd cen- 
tury of the Christian era. 

Mcator, Seleucus. [Seleucus.] 

Bice- (Ni/c7?), called Victoria by the Romans, 
the goddess of victory, is described as a daughter 
of Pallas and Styx, and as a sister of Eelus (zeal), 
Cratos (strength), and Bia (force). When Zeus 
commenced fighting against the Titans, and called 
upon the gods for assistance, Nice and her 2 sisters 
were the first who came forward, and Zeus was so 
pleased with their readiness, that he caused them 
ever after to live with him in Olympus. Nice had 
a celebrated temple on tlie acropolis at Athens, 
which is still extant and in excellent preservation. 
She is often seen represented in ancient works of 
art, especially with other divinities, such as Zeus 
and Athena, and with conquering heroes whose 
horses she guides. In her appearance she resembles 
Athena, but has wings, and carries a palm or a 
wreath, and is engaged in raising a trophy, . or 


GRANOCERTA. It was a tributary of the Upper 
Tigris ; probably identical with the Centrites, 
or a small tributary of it. 

Nicephorus (NtKTicpdpos). 1. Callistus Xau- 
thopulus, the author of the Ecclesiastical History, 
was bom in the latter part of the 13th centur}^, and 
died about 1450. His Ecclesiastical history was 
originally in 23 hooks, of which there are 1 8 extant, 
extending from the birth of Christ down to the 
death of the tyrant Phocas, in 610. Although Ni- 
cephoms compiled from the works of his predecessors, 
he entirely remodelled his materials, and his style 
is vastly superior to that of his contemporaries. 
Edited by Ducaeus, Paris, 1630, 2 vols. fol— 2. 
Gregoras. [Gregoras.] — 3. Patriarcha, ori- 
ginally the notary or chief secretary of state to the 
emperor Constantine V. Copronymns^ subsequently 
retired into a convent, and was raised to the patri- 
archate of Constantinople in 806, He w'as deposed 
in 815, and died in 828. Several of his works 
have come down to us, of which the most important 
is entitled B7"‘eviariu7n Historicum^ a Byzantine 
history, extending from 602 to 770. This is one o£ 
the best works o£ tbe Byzantine period. Edited 
by Petavius, Paris, 1616. 

Nicer {Nechar), a river in Germany falling 
into tbe Rhine at the modern Mamiheim, 

Kiceratus (NiKTfparos). 1. Father of Nicias,the 
celebrated Athenian general. —2, Son of Nicks, 
put to death by the 30 tyrants, to w'honi his great 
wealth was no doubt a temptation, — 3. A Greek 
writer on plants, one of the followers of Asclepiades 
of Bithynia. 

Nicetas (Ni/cTfras). 1. Acominatus, also called 
Choniates, because he was a native of Chonae, 
formerly Colossae, in Phrygia, one of the most im- 
portant Byzantine historians, lived in the latter 
half of the 12th, and tho- former half of the 13th 
centuries. He held important jpuhlic offices at 
Constantinople, and was present at the capture of 
the city by the Latins in 1204, of which he has 
given us a faithful description. He escaped to 
Nicaea, where he died about 1216. The history 
of Nicetas consists of 10 distinct works, each of 
which contains one or more hooks, of which there 
are 21, giving the history of tbe emperors from 
1118 to 1206. The best edition is by Bekker, 
Bonn, 1835. —2. Eugeniauus, lived probably 
towards the end of the 12th century% and wrote 
^ The History of the Lives of Drusilla and Cha- 
ricles,” which is the worst of all the Greek romances 
that have come down to us. It was published for 
the first time by Boissonade, Paris, 1819, 2 vols. 

Nicia (ETtxa ?), a tributary of the Po in Gallia 
Cisalpiua* . 
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Kicias (NfKtas). 1. A celebrated Athenian 
general during the Peloponnesian war, was the son 
of Niceratus, from whoni he inherited a large for- 
tune. His property was valued at 100 talents. 
From this cause, combined with his unambitious 
character, and his aversion to all dangerous inno- 
vations, he was naturally brought into connection 
■with the aristocratical portion of Ms fellow-citizens. 
He was several times associated with Pericles, as 
strategiis ; and his great prudence and high cha- 
racter gained for him considerable influence. On 
the death of Pericles he came forward more openly 
as the opponent of Cleon, and the other demagogues 
of Athens ; but from his military reputation, the 
mildness of his character, and the liberal use 
which he made of his great wealth, he was looked 
upon with respect by all classes of the citizens. 
His timidity led him to buy off the attacks of the 
sycophants. He was a man of strong religious 
feeling, and Aristophanes ridicules him in the 
Bquiies for his timidity and superstition. His cha- 
racteristic caution was the distin^ishing feature 
of his military career ; and his military operations 
were almost always successful. He frequently 
commanded the Athenian armies during the earlier 
years of the Peloponnesian wmr. After the death 
of Cleon (b. c. 42*2) he exerted all his influence to 
bring about a peace, •which was concluded in the 
following year (421). For the next few years 
Hicias used all his efforts to induce the Athenians 
to preserve the peace, and was constantly opposed 
by Alcibiades, wlio had now become the leader of 
the popular party. In 41/>, the Athenians resolved 
on sending their great expedition to Sicily, and ap- 
pointed Nicias, Alcibiades and Lamachus to t he com- 
mand, Nicias disapproved of the expedition alto- 
gether, and did all that he could to divert the 
Athenians from this course. But Ms representa- 
tions produced no effect ; and he set sail for Sicily 
-with his colleagues, Alcibiades was spon after- 
wards recalled fAiciBiADEs] ; and the sole com- 
mand was thus virtually left in the hands of Nicias, 
His early operations were attended with success. 
He defeated the Syracusans in the autumn, and 
employed the winter in securing the co-operation of 
several of the Greek cities, and of the Sieel tribes 
in the island. In the spring of next year he re- 
newed his attacks upon Syracuse 5 he seized Epi- 
polue, in which he was successful, and commenced 
the circumvallation of Syracuse. About this time 
Lamachus was slain, in a skirmish under the 
walls. All the attempts of the Syracusans to 
stop the circumvallation failed. The works were 
nearly completed, and the doom of Syracuse seemed 
sealed, w^hen Gylippus, the Spartan, arrived in 
Sicily. [Gylipfus.] The tide of success now 
turned ; and Nicias found himself obliged to send 
to Athens for reinforcements, and requested at the 
same time that another commander might be sent 
to supply his place, as his feeble health rendered 
him unequal to the discharge of Ms duties. The 
Athenians voted reinforcements, "which were placed 
under the command of Demosthenes and Euryme- 
don ; but they would not allow Nicias to resign 
liis command. Demosthenes, upon his arrival in 
Sicily (413), made a vigorous effort to recover 
Epipolae, which the Athenians had lost. He was 
nearly successful, but was finally driven back with 
severe loss. Demosthenes now deemed any: further 
attempts against the city hopeless, and therefore 
proposed to abandon the siege and return to Athens. 
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To this Nicias would not consent. He professed 
to stand in dread of the Athenians at home ; but he 
appears to have had reasons for believing that a 
party ' amongst ' the 'Syracusans themselves were 
likely in no long time to facilitate the reduction of 
the city. But meantime fresh succours arrived for 
the Syracusans ; ■ sickness was ; making ravages 
among the Athenian troops, and at length Nicias 
himself saw the necessity' of retreating. Secret 
orders were given that everything should be in 
readiness for departure, wdien an eclipse of the 
moon happened. The credulous superstition of 
Nicias led to the total destruction of the Athenian 
armament. The soothsayers interpreted the event 
as an injunction from the gods that they should 
not retreat before the next full moon, and Nicias 
resolutely determined to abide by their decision. 
The Syracusans resolved to bring the enemy’' to 
an engagement, and, in a decisive naval battle, 
defeated the Athenians. They were now masters 
of the harbour, and the Athenians were reduced to 
the necessity of making a desperate effort to escape. 
The Athenians were again decisively defeated ; 
and having thus lost their fleet, they were obliged 
to retreat by land. They were pursued by the 
enemy, and were finally compelled to surrender. 
Both Nicias and Demosthenes were put to death 
by the Syracusans. — 2. The physician of Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus, who offered to the Eomau consul 
to poison the king, for a certain reward. Fabricius 
not only rejected Ms base offer with indignation, 
but immediately sent him back to Pyrrhus with 
notice of his treachery. He is sometimes, but 
erroneously, called (jineas. — 3. A Coan gramma- 
rian, who lived at Rome in the time of Cicero, with 
whom he was intimate. <— • 4 . A celebrated Athe- 
nian painter, flourished about b. c. 320. He was 
the most distinguished disciple of Euphranor, His 
works seem to have been all painted in encaustic. 
One of his greatest paintings was a representation 
of the infernal regions as described by Homer, He 
refused to sell this picture to Ptolemy, although 
the price offered for it was CO talents. 

STicochares (NiKoxdp??^), an Athenian poet of 
the Old Comedy, the son of Phiionides, was con- 
temporary with Aristophanes. 

Nicocies (NiKo/cA.fls'). 1. King of Salamis in 
Cyprus, son of Evagoras, whom he succeeded b. c. 
374. Isocrates addressed him a long panegyric 
upon his father’s virtues, for which Nicocles re- 
wrirded the oi'ator with the magnificent present of 
20 talents. Scarcely any particulars are known of 
the reign of Nicocles. — He is said to have pe- 
rished by a violent death, but neither the period 
nor circumstances of this event are recorded. 2. 
Prince or ruler of Paphos, in Cyprus, during the 
period which followed the death of Alexander. He 
was at first one of those who took part \vith Pto- 
lemy against Antigonus ; but having subsequently 
entered into secret negotiations with Antigonus, he 
was compelled by Ptolemy to put an end to his 
own life, 3i0. <— 8. Tyrant of Sicyon, was deposed 
by Arato, after a reign of only 4 months, 351. 

Hicocreon (N/ra/cpeW), icing of Salamis in 
Cyprus, at the time of Alexander’s expedition into 
Asia. After the death of Alexander he took part 
with Ptolemy a^inst Antigonus, and was entrusted 
by Ptolemy with the chief command over the 
whole island. Nicocreon is said to have ordered 
the philosopher Anaxarchus to be pounded to 
death in a stone mortar, in revenge for an insult 
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wlsich tlie latter had offered the kin^?, when he j 
visited Alexander at Tyre. 

Hicol to Chaicocondyles. [ Ch A xcocoNBYiiES.] j 

Mcolto Bamascenus, a Greek historian, and j 
an intimate friend both of Herod the Great and of j 
Angnstiis. E e was, as his name indicates, a native i 
of I)amasciis,and a son of Antipater and Stratonice. | 
He received an excellent edxication, and he car- i 
ried on liis philosophical studies in common with 
Herod, at whose court he resided. In b. c. 13 he 
accompanied Herod on a visit to Augustus at 
Borne ; on which occasion Augustus made Nicolaus 
a present of the finest fmit of the palm-tree, which , 
the emperor called Nicolai^ — - a name hy which it 
continued to he known down to the Middle Ages. 
Nicolaus rose so high in the favour of Augustus, 
that he was on more than one occasion of great 
service to Herod, when the emperor was incensed - 
against the latter. Nicolaus wrote a large number 
of works, of which the most important were ; — 1, 
A life of himself, of which a considerable portion 
is still extant. % An universal history, which 
consisted of 144 hooks, of which we have only a 
few fragments. 3. A life of Augustus, from w^hich 
we have some extracts made by command of Con- 
stantine Forphyrogenitus. He also wrote commen- 
taries on Aristotle, and other philosopMcal works, 
and was the author of several tragedies and co- 
medies : Stobaeus has preserved a fragment of one 
of his comedies, extending to 44 lines. The best 
edition of his fragments is by Orelli, Lips. 1804. 

HicomachLUS {NiK6fiaxos% 1. Father of Aris- 
totle. See p. 84, a. — 2. Son of Aristotle by the 
slave Herpyllis, He was himself a philosopher, 
and wrote some philosophical works. A portion of 
Aristotle’s writings bears the name of NicoiucLchean 
ElUcs^ but why we cannot tell ; whether the 
father so named them, as a memorial of his afiection 
for his young son, or whether they derived their 
title from being afterwards edited and commented 
on by Nicomachus. — S. Called Gerasenus, from 
his native place, Gerasa in Arabia, -was a Py- 
thagorean, and the writer of a life of Pythagoras, 
now lost His date is inferred from his mention 
of Thrasylhis, who lived under Tiberius. He wrote 
on arithmetic and music ; and 2 of his works on 
these subjects are still extant. The work on arith- 
metic was printed by Wechel, Paris, 1538 ; also, 
after the Theologzmiena Aritlmetime, attributed to 
lamblichus, lups. 1817. The work on music was 
printed by Meursius, in his collection, Lugd. Bat. 
1816, and in the collection of Meiboinius, Amst. 
1652. —4:. Of Thebes, a celebrated painter, was 
the elder brother and teacher of the great painter 
Aristides. He flourished b. c. 360, and onwards. 
Ho was an elder contemporary of Apelles and Pro- 
togenes. He is frequently mentioned by the an- 
cient writers in terms of the highest praise. Cicero 
says that in his works, as well as in those of Echion, 
Protogenes, and Apelles, every thing was already 
perfect. (Brutus^ 18.) 

Nicomedes 1. I. King of Bi- 

thynia, was the eldest son of Zipoetes, whom he 
succeeded, B. a 278. With the assistance of the 
Gauls, whom he invited into Asia, he defeated and 
put to death his brother Zipoetes, who had for 
some time held the independent sovereignty of a 
considerable part of Bithynia. The rest of his 
reign appears to have been undisturbed, and under 
his sway Bithynia rose to a high degree of power 
and prosperity. He founded the city of Nicomedia, 
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which he made the capital of his kingdom. The 
length of his reign is uncertain, but he probably 
died about 250, He was succeeded by his son 
ZiELAS. — 2. II. Surnamed Epiphanes, king of 
Bithynia, reigned b. c. 149 — 91. He was the 
son and successor of Prasias II., and 4th in descent 
from the preceding. He was brought up at Borne, 
where he succeeded in gaining the favour of the 
senate. Prusias, in consequence, became jealous of 
his son, and sent secret instructions for his assas- 
sination. The plot was revealed to Nicomedes, wlio 
thereupon returned to Asia, and declared open war 
against his father. Prusias was deserted by his 
subjects, and w^as put to death by order of his son, 
149. Of the long and tranquil reign of Nicomedes 
few eveats have been transmitted to us. He 
courted the friendship of the Bomans, whom he 
assisted in the war against Aristonicus, 131. He 
subsequently obtained possession of Paphiagonia, 
and attempted to gain Cappadocia, by marrying 
Laodice, the widow of Ariarathes VI. He was, 
however, expelled from Cappadocia by Mithridates ; 
and he was also compelled by the Bomans to 
abandon Paphiagonia, when they deprived hlithri- 
dates of Cappadocia. —3. III. Suniamed Philo- 
PATOR, king of Bithynia (91 — 74), son and suc- 
cessor of Nicomedes II. Immediately after his 
accession, he was expelled by Mithridates, who set 
up against him his brother Socrates ; but he was 
restored by the Bomans in the following year (90). 
At the instigation of the Romans, Nicomedes now 
proceeded to attack the dominions of Mithridates, 
who expelled him a second time from his kingdom 
(88). This was the immediate occasion of the 1st 
Mithridatic war ; at the conclusion of which (84) 
Nicomedes was again reinstated in his kingdom. 
He reigned nearly 10 years after this second re- 
storation. He died at the beginning of 74, and 
having no children, by his will bequeathed his 
kingdom to the Roman people. 

Nicomedia (NzKo/iTjSeia : fem. Nz. 

KOfiL'hBia'cra : Izmid or Iziiihnid^ Ru.), a celebrated 
city of Bithynia, in Asia Minor, built by king 
Nicomedes I. (b.c. 264), at the N.E. corner of 
the Sinus Astacemis {Giif of Izmid : comp, As- 
TACUs). It was the chief residence of the kings 
of Bithynia, and it soon became one of the most 
splendid cities of the then known world. Under 
the Romans, it was a colony, and a favourite resi- 
dence of several of the later emperors, especially of 
Diocletian and Constantine the Great. Though 
repeatedlj^ injured by earthquakes, it w'as always 
restored by the munificence of the emperors. Like 
its neighbour and rival, Nicaea, it occupies an 
important place in the wars against the Turks ; 
but it is still more memorable in history as the 
scene of Hannibal’s death. It was the birthplace 
of the historian Arrian. 

Nieonia or Nicomum, a in Scythia on 
the right bank of the T^^tus (Dniester), 

Nicophon and Nicophroii (Nz/ro^wy, 
an Athenian comic poet, son of Theron, and a con- 
temporary of Aristophanes at the close of his 
career. 

Nlcopolis (Ni/cdToA.zs : li^moitoXirris, Nicopo- 
litanus), 1 . (BuIoQprevgza^ Hu.), a city at the 
S.W. extremity of Epirus, on the point of land which 
forms the N. side of the entrance to the Gulf of 
Ambracia, opposite to Actium. It was built by 
Augustus in memory of the battle of Actium, and 
was peopled from Ambracia, Aiiactorium, and 
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otlier neiglibotiriiig cities, and also witli settlers 
from Aetolia. Augustus also built a temple of 
Apollo on a iieiglibouring bill, and founded games 
in honour of the god, which were held every 5th 
Tear. The city was received into the Amphic- 
tyonic league in place of the Dolopes. It is spoken 
of both as a libera civitas, and as a colony. It had 
a considerable commerce and extensive fisheries. 

It was made the capital of Epirus by Constantin^ 
and its buildings were restored both by Julian and 
by Justinian.-— S. {NieopoH), a city of Moesia 
Inferior, on the Danube, built by Trajan in me- 
mory of a victorj' over the Dacians, and celebrated 
as the scene of the great defeat of the Hungarians 
and Franks by the sultan Bajazet, on Sept. 28, 
189G. — 3. (^Endcrezy or a city ot 

Armenia Minor, on or near the Lycus, and not far 
from the sources of the Halys, foimded by Pompey 
on the spot where he gained his first victory over 
Mithridates : a flourishing place in the time of 
Augustus : restored by Justinian. — 4. A city in 
the N. E. corner of Cilicia, near the junction of the 
Taurus and Amanus.— 5. (Kars, Kiassem, or 
Caesar's Castle, Ru.), a city of Lower Egypt, 
about 2 or 3 miles E. of Alexandria, on the canal 
between Alexandria and Canopus, was built by 
Augustus in memory of his last victory over An- 
tonius. Here also, as at Nicopolis opposite to 
Actiuin, Augustus founded a temple of Apollo, 
with games every 5th year. Not being mentioned 
after the time of the first Caesars, it would seem 
to liave become a mere suburb of Alexandria. 

Hioostratns (NiKoVrpaTot), the youngest of the 
3 sons of Aristophanes, was himself a comic poet, i 
His plays belonged both to the middle and the 
new comedy. ^ 

Higeir, Higir, or Higris (Nfyeip, Ni7ip, a com- 
pounded form of the word Geir or Gir, which 
seems to he a native African term for a river in gene- 
ral), changed, by a confusion which was the more 
easily made on account of the colour of the people 
of the region, into the Latin word Higetj a great 
river of Aethiopia Interior, which modem usage 
has identified with the river called JoKha (i, e. 
Great River) and Quorra (or rather Abtoara), in W. 
Africa. As early as the time of Herodotus, we find 
an authentic statement concerning a river of the in- 
terior of Libya, which is evidently identical both 
with the Nigir of most of the ancient geographers, 
and with the Quorra* He tells us (ii. 32) that 5 
young men of the Nasamones, a Libyan people on 
rhe Great Syrtis, on the N. coast of Africa, started 
to explore the desert parts of Libya ; that, after 
crossing the inhabited part, and the region of the 
wild beasts, tliey journeyed many days through 
the Desert towards the W., till they came to a 
plain where fruit trees grew ; and as they eat the 
fruit, they were seized by some little black men, 
whose language they could not understand, who 
led them through great marshes to a city, inha- 
bited by the same sort of little black men, who 
were nil enchanters *• and a great river flowed by 
the city from W. to E., and in it there were cro- 
codiles. Herodotus, like his informants, inferred 
from the course of the river, and from the cro- 
codiles in it, that it was the Nile ; but it can 
hardly be any river but the Quorm ; and that the 
city was Timbuctoo is far more probable than not. 
The opinion, that the Niger was a W* branch of 
the Nile, prevailed very generally in ancient 
times ; but by no means universally. Pliny gives 
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the same account in a very confused manner, and 
makes the Nigris (as he calls it) the boundary 
between N. Africa and Aethiopia. Ptolemy, how- 
ever, who evidently had new sources of information 
respecting the interior of Africa, makes the Nigeir 
rise not far from its real source (allowing for the 
imperfect observations on which his numerical lati- 
tudes and longitudes are founded) and follow a 
direction not very different from what that of the 
JoU-ha mi <2?wrm would be if we suppose that 
the Zirmi, Koji, and Teo, form an unbroken com- 
munication between the Quorra and the lake Tchad, 
But Ptolemy adds, what the most recent disco- 
veries render a very remarkable statement, that a 
branch of the Nigeir communicates with the lake 
Libya (Ai^v-f}), which he places in 16'^ 30' N. lat. 
and 35® E. long. (i. e. from the Fortunate I.=17® 
from Greenwich). This is ahmst emcihj the po- 
sition of lake Tchad i and, if tlm Tehadda reaiiy 
flows out of this lake, it will represent the branch 
of the Nigeir spoken of by Ptolemy, whose in- 
formants, however, seem to have inverted the 
direction of its stream. It is further remarkable 
that Ptolemy places on the Nigeir a city named 
Thamondocana in the exact position of Timbuctoo, 
and that the length of the river, computed from 
his position, agrees very nearly with its real length. 
The error of connecting the Niger and the Nile 
revived after the time of Ptoleniy, and has only 
been exploded by very recent discoveries. 

Mger, C. PescemuES, was governor of Syria 
during the latter end of the reign of Commodus, on 
whose death he was saluted emperor by the legions 
in the East, a. d. 193. But in the following year 
he was defeated and put to death by Septiraius 
Severus. Many anecdotes have been preserved of 
the firmness with which Niger enforced the most 
rigid discipline among his troops ; but be preserved 
his popularity by the impartiality which he dis- 
played, and by the example of frugality, temperance, 
and liardy endurance of toil which he e.xhibited in 
his own person. 

Higira (Niyeipa, Ptol, : Jenmhl), a city on the 
N. side of the river Nigir, and the capital of the 
Nigeitae. , , 

Higritae or -etes (lHijphat, Kmotres, 

NLyp 7 ]T€s), the N.-most of the Ethiopian (i. e. 
Keffro) peoples of Central Africa, dwelt about the 
Nigir, in the great plain of Soudaii, 

Higritis Lacus (NxypTris Kiixvri), a lake in the 
interior of Africa, out of which Ptolemy represents 
the river Nigir as flowing. He places it about at 
the true source of the Nigir (i. e. the JoU-ha) ; but 
it is not yet discovered whether the river has its 
source in a lake. Some modem geographers iden- 
tify it with the lake Eeho, S. W. of Timbuctoo. 

ISfilupolis or HilUS (Ne/Aou ttoXls, NeTAos), a 
city of the Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt, in the 
Nomos Heracleopolites, was built on an island in 
the Nile, 20 geographical miles N. E. of Hera- 
cleopolis. There was a temple here in which, as 
throughout Egypt, the river Nile was worshipped 
as a god. 

HilttS ( ' NciAox, derived probably from a word 
which still exists in the old dialects of India, 
Nilas, i. e. black, and sometimes called MeAas by 
the Greeks; NefAos occurs first in Hesiod ; Homer 
calls the river Alyvreris ; Nile, Arab, Bahr-Nily 
or simply Baht, i, e. the River : the modern names 
, of its upper course, in Nubia and Abyssinia, are 
I various). This river, one of the most important in 
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tho world, flows through a cluimiel which forms a probahle sources of the Buhr Ahiad The ancient 
sort of cleft extending N. and S. through the high Egyptians deified the Nile, and took the utmost 
rocky and sanch' land of N.E* Africa. Its W.orniam care to preserve its water from pollution, 
hrancli has not yet been traced to its source, but Hmus, the reputed founder of the city of Ninus 
it has been fallowed up to a point in 4° 42' N. lat. or Nineveh. An account of his exploits is given 
and 30^ 5 oMh long., where it is a rapid mountain under Semirainis, his -wife, whose name was "more 
stream, running at the rate of 6 knots an hour over celebrated. ^[Sejviiramis.] 
a rocky bed, free from alluvial soil. After a course If intis, Hinive (N/j'os,oi’ less correctly NiVov: 0. 

in the general direction of N. N. E. as far as a T. Nineveh, LXX, Nipevn]^ Niifevl: NiVios', Ninl- 
piace called /rAarjJziiw, in 15^ 34' N. lat. and 3*2® ''’tf‘'^®5ph}jthecapitaiofthegreat Assyrianmonarcliv, 
30' E. long., this river, which is called the Bahr- and one of the most ancient cities inthe world, stood 
el-AMadj L e. HTzz/e receives another large on the E. side of the Tigris, at the npper part of its 

river, the Balir-eUAzrek^ i. e. Blue the course, in the district of Aturia. The accounts of 

sources of which are in the highlands of Ab^ssinia^ its foundation and history are as various as those 
about 11® N. lat. and 37 E. long: tins is the respecting the Assyrian monarchy in general [As- 
middle branch of the Nile system, the Astapus Syria]. The Greek and Roman writers ascribe 
of the ancients. The third, "or E. branch, called its foundation to Ninus ; but in the book of G&ie^ 
Tacazze^ the Asta boras of the ancients, rises sis (x. 11) we are told, immediately after the 
also in the highlands of in about 3 1® mention of the kingdom of Nimrod and his 

40*' N. hit., and 39*^ 40' E. long., and joins the foundation of Babel and other cities in Shinar 
Nile (i. e. the main stream formed by tlie nnion of {i.e. Babylonia), that “ out of that land "went forth 
the Ai/u/i and the A.sre/i;), in 17® 4n' N. lat.,and Asshur*’ (or otherwise, “he — L e, Nimrod — 
about 34® o' E. long. : the point of junction was the went forth into Assyria ”), “ and builded Nine- 
ape.x of the island of Meroe. Here the united vein” There is no further mention of Nineveh in 
river is about 2 miles broad. Hence it flows Scripture till the reign of Jeroboam II., about b.c. 
through NtiUa^ in a magnificent rocky valle}", fall- 825, when the prophet Jonah was commissioned to 
ing over 6 cataracts, the N.-most of which, called preach repentance to its inhabitants. It is then 
the First mtarad (i. e. to a person going up the described as “an exceeding great city, of 3 days’ 
river), is and has always been the S. boundary journejV’ and as containing “more than 120,000 
of Egypt. Of its course from this point, to its persons that cannot discern between their right hand 
junction with the Jlediterranean, a sufficient ge- and their left hand,” which, if this phrase refers to 
neral description has been given under Aegyptus children, would represent a population of 800,000 
(p. 14). The branches into which it parted at the souls. The other passages, in which the Hebrew 
S. point of the Delta were, in ancient times, 3 in prophets denounce ruin against it, bear witness to 
number, and these again parted into 7, of which, its size, ivealth, and luxury, and the latest of them 
Herodotus tells us, 5 were natural and 2 artidcial. {Zeph, ii. 13) is dated only a few years before the 
These 7 mouths were nearly all named from cities final destruction of the city, which was effected by 
wliich stood upon them : they were called, pro- the Xledes and Babylonians about b. c. 608. It is 
ceeding from E. to W., the Pelnsiac, the Tanitic said by Strabo to have been larger than Babylon, 
or Saitic, the Mendcsian, the Phatnitic or Path- and Diodorus describes it as an oblong quadrangle 
metic nr Bucolic, the Sebennytic, the BollDitic or of 150 stadia by 90, making the circuit of the 
Bolbitine, and the Canobic or Canopic. Through wails 480 stadia (more than 55 statute miles) : if 
the alterations caused by the alluvial deposits of so, the city was twice as large as London together 
the river, they have now all shifted their positions, with its suburbs. In judging of these statements, 
or (bvindled into little channels, except 2, and not only must allowance be made for the immense 
tlicse are much diminished ; namely, the Damiat space occupied by palaces and temples, but also for 
mouth on the E. and the Boseita mouth on the W. the Oriental mode of building a city, so as to in- 
Of the canals connected with the Nile in the Delta, elude large gardens and other open spaces within 
the most celebrated were the Canobic, which con- the walls. The wails of Nineveh are described as 
iieeted tlie Canobic mouth with the lake Mareotis 100 feet high, and tliick enough to allow 3 chariots 
and with Alexandria, and that of Ptolemy (after- to pass each other on them ; with 1500 towers, 200 
wards called that of Trajan) which connected the feet in height. The city is said to have been en- 
Nile at the beginning of the Delta with the bay tireiy destroyed by fire when it was taken by the 
of Heroopolis at the head of the Red Sea : the Medes and Babylonians, about b. c. 608 ; and fre- 
formation of the latter is ascribed to king Necho, quent allusions occur to its desolate state. Under 
and its repair and improvement successively to the Roman empire, however, we again meet with 
Darius the son of Hystaspes, Ptolemy Phila- a city Nineve, in the district of Adiabene, inen- 
(lelphus and Trajan. That the Delta, and indeed tinned by Tacitus, and again by Ammianus Alar- 
the whole alluvial soil of Egypt has been created cellinus, and a medieval historian of the ISth cen- 
hy the Nile, cannot he doubted ; but the present tury mentions a fort of the same name: but state- 
sman rate of deposit proves that the formation ments like these must refer to some later place 
must have been made long before the historical built among or near the ruins of the ancient Nine- 
period. The periodical rise of the river has been veh. Thus, of all the great cities of the world, 
spoken of under Aegyptus. It is caused by none was thought to have been more utterly lost 
the tropical rains on the highlands in which it rises, than the capital of the most ancient of the great 
The best aiicieiit accounts, preserved by Ptolemy, monarchies. Tradition pointed out a few shapeless 
place its source in a range of motintains in Central mounds opposite Mosul on the Upper Tigris, as all 
Africa, called the Mountains of the Moon; and, that remained of Nmeveh; and a few fragments of 
the most recent information points to a range of masonry were occasionally dug up there, and else- 
mountains, a little N. of tiie Equator, called Jel)eU where in Assyria, hearing inscriptions in an almost 
el-Kumri, or the Bhe Mountain^ as containing the unknown character, called, from its shape, cunei- 
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form or arrow-headed. Within the liist 10 years, 
lioweyer, those shapeless mounds have been shown 
to contain the remains of great palaces, on the 
walls of which the scenes of Ass^man life and the 
records of Assj-rian conquests are sculptured ; while 
the elForts which had long heen made to decipher 
the cuneiform inscriptions found in Persia and 
Babylonia, as well as Ass 3 Tia, have been so far 
successful as to make it probable that we may soon 
read the records of Assjwian history from her own 
monuments. It is as j^et premature to form defi- 
nite conclusions to anj" great extent. The results 
of Major Rawlinsoii'’s study of the cuneiform in- 
scriptions of Assj-ria are only” in process of publica- 
tion. The excavations conducted by Dr. Layard 
and M. Botta have brought to light the sculptured ; 
remains of immense palaces, not only at the tradi- 
tional site of Nineveh, namely Kouymijik and 
Nehhi-Yunus^ opposite to Mosz«/,and at Khorsahad, 
about 10 miles to the N.N.E., but also in a mound, 
18 miles lower down the river, in the tongue of 
land between the Tigris and the Great Zah^^^fiKick 
still bears the name of Nimrottd ; and it is clear 
that their remains belong to different periods, em- 
bracing the records of two distinct dynasties, ex- 
tending over several generations; none of which 
can be later than b. c. 60d, while some of them 
probably belong to a period at least as ancient as 
the 18th, and perhaps even the 15th century b. c. 
There are other mounds of ruins as yet unexplored. 
Which of these ruins correspond to the true site of 
Nineveh, or whether (as Dr. Layard suggests) 
that vast city may have extended all the way 
along the Tigris from Kouyunjih to Nimroiid^ and 
to a corresponding breadth N. B. of the river, as 
far as Khorsahad^ are questions stOl under discus- 
sion. Meanwhile, the study of the monuments 
and inscriptions thus discovered must soon throw 
fresh light on the whole subject. Some splendid 
fragments of sculpture, obtained by Dr. Layard 
from Nimroud, are now to be seen in the British 
Museum. 

Hinyas (Niviuas), son of Ninus and Semiramis. 
See SEMiRAUfis. 

Kiobe (Ntdou). 1. Daughter of Fhoroneus, and 
by Zeus the mother of Argus and Pelasgus. •*- 2. 
Daughter of Tantalus by the Pleiad Taygete or 
the Hyad Dione. She was the sister of Pelops, 
and the wife of Amphion, king of Thebes, by whom 
she became the mother of C sons and C daughters. 
Being proud of the number of her children, she 
deemed herself superior to Leto, who had given 
birth to only *2 children, Apollo and Artemis, in- 
dignant at such presumption, slew all her children 
with their aiTows. For 9 days their bodies lay in 
their blood without any one burying them, for 
Zeus had changed the people into stones ; but on 
the 10th day the gods themselves buried them. 
Niobe herself, who had gone to Mt. Sipylus, was 
metamorphosed into stone, and even thus continued 
to feel the misfortune with which the gods had 
visited her. This is the Homeric story, which 
later writers have greatly modified and enlarged. 
The number and names of the children of Niobe 
vary very much in the different accounts ; for while 
Homer states that their number was 12, Hesiod 
and others mentioned 20, Aleman only 6, Sappho 
18, and Herodotus 4; but the most commonly re- 
ceived number in later times appears to have been 
14, namely 7 sons and 7 daughters. According to 
Homer all the children of Niohe fell by the arrows 
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of Apollo and Artemis ; but later writers state that 
one of her sons, Amphion or Ann'clas, and one of 
her daughters, Melifaoea, were saved, but that Me- 
liboea, having turned pale with terror at the sight 
of her dying brothers and sisters, was afterwards 
called Chloris. The time and place at which the 
children of Niobe were destroyed are likewise 
stated differenth'. According to Homer, they pe- 
rished in their mother’s house. According to Ovid, 
the sons were slain while they were engaged in 
gymnastic exercises in a plain near Thebes, and 
the daughters dui'ing the funeral of their brothers. 
Others, again, transfer the scene to Lydia, or make 
Niobe, after the death of her children, go from 
Thebes to Lydia, to her father Tantalus on Mt. 
Sipylus, where Zeus, at her own request, meta- 
morphosed her into a stone, which during the 
summer always shed tears. In the time of Pau- 
sanias people still fancied they could see the petri- 
fied figure of Niobe on Mt Sipylus. The tomb of 
the children of Niobe, however, was shown at 
Thebes. The story of Niobe and her children was 
frequently taken as a subject by ancient artists. 
One of the most celebrated of the ancient works of 
art still extant is the group of Niobe and ber 
children, which filled the pediment of the temple 
of Apollo Sosianus at Rome, and which was dis- 
covered at Rome in the year 1583. This group is 
now at Florence, and consists of the mother, who 
holds her youngest daughter on her knees, and 13 
statues of her sons and daughters, besides a figure 
usually called the paedagogus of the children. The 
Romans themselves were uncertain whether the 
group was the work of Scopas or Praxiteles. 

Niphates (d Ni(pdr7?r, i. e. Snow-moimimi : 
Balan)^ a mountain chain of Armenia, forming an 
E. prolongation of the Taurus from where it is 
crossed by’- the Euphrates towards the Lake of Fa«, 
before reaching which it turns to the S., and ap- 
proaches the Tigris below Tigranocerta ; thus sur- 
rounding on the N. and E. the basin of the highest 
course of the Tigris (which is enclosed on the S. 
and S. W. by Mt. Masius), and dividing it from 
the valley of the Arsanias {Murad) or S. brand l 
of the Euphrates. The continuation of Mt. Ni- 
phates to the S.E. along the E. margin of the Tigris 
valley is formed by the mountains of the Carduchi 
{Mis, of Kurdistan), 

Hireus (NipeiDs), son of Charopus and Aglaiji, 
was, next to Achilles, the handsomest among the 
Greeks at Troy. He came from the island of 
Syme (between Rhodes and Cnidus). Later writers 
relate that he was slain by Eurypylus or Aeneas. 

Hisaea. [MegaRxI.] 

Msaea, Hisaei, Nisaeus Campus (Nmaicr, 
Nio-aZof, rh ’NiaaLov Tr^diov), these names are found 
in the Greek and Roman writers used for various 
places on the S. and S.E. of the Caspian : thus one 
writer mentions a city Nisaca in Margiana, and 
another a people Nisaei in the N. of Aria ; but 
most apply the term Nisaean Plain to a plain in 
the N. of Great Media, near Rhagae, the pasture 
ground of a great number of horses of the finest 
breed, which supplied the studs of the king and 
nobles of Persia. It seems not unlikely that this 
breed of horses was called Nisaean from their ori- 
ginal Imme in Margiana (a district famous for its 
horses) and that the Nisaean plain received its 
name from the horses kept in it. 

Ifisibis (Nlcriffts : Nan§7]r(is). 1, Also Antio- 
cMa Mygdoniae (0. T. Aram Zoba ? Ru. nr. NisU 
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3m), a celetatea eity of Mesopotamia, and the Hitocris (N/Tc<?Kpt?). 1- A queen of 
capital of the district ot Mygdoniti, stood on the rnentioned by Herodotus, "who ascribes to her 
river Mygdonius (Nahr-cd-IIuaii) 37 Roman miles many important works at Babylon and its vicinity. 
S.W. of Tigranocerta, in a very fertile district. It It is supposed by most modern writers that she 
was the centre of e* considerable trade, and was of was the wife of Kebuchadnezzar*, and the mother 
great importance as a military post. In the sue- or grandmother of Labynetus or Belshazzar, the 
cessive wars between the Romans and Tigranes, last king of Babylon- —2. A queen of Kgy pt, was 
tlie Partlnans, and the Persians, it w*as ^several elected to the sovereignty in place of her bi’otlier, 
times taken and retaken, until at last it fell into the whom the Egyptians had killed. In order to take 
lunuls of the Persians in the reign of Jovian. — revenge upon the murderers of her brother, she 
A city of Aria at the loot ot M. Paropamisus. built a very long chamber under ground, and when 
Misus (Nnros). I King of Megara, was son it was finished invited to a banquet in it those of 
of Pandion and Fylia, brother of Aegeus, Pallas, the Egyptians who had had a principal share in the 
and Lycos, and luisband of Abrote, by whom he murder. While they were engaged in the banquet 
became the father of Scydia. When Megara was she let in upon them the waters of the Nile by 
besieged by^ Minos, Scylla, who had fiillen in love means of a larp concealed pipe, and drowned them 
with\linos, pulled out the purple or golden hair all, and then, in order to escape punishment, threw 
wdiicli grew on the top of her father’s head, and on herself into a chamber full of ashes. This is the 
wdiich his life depended. Nisus thereupon died, account of Herodotus. We learn from other au- 
and Minos obtained possession of the city. .Minos, thorities that she -was a celebrated personage in 
however, w'as so horrified at the conduct of the un- Egyptian legends. She is said to have built the 
natural daughter, that lie ordered Scydla to be third pyramid, by which we are to understand, that 
fastened to the poop of his ship, and afterwards she finished the third pyramid, which had been 
drowned her in the Saronic gmlf. According to commenced by Myxeriuus. Modern writers make 
others, Minos left Megara in disgust ; Scylla leapt her the last sovereign of the 6th dynasty, and 
into the sea, and swam after his ship ; but her state that she reigned 6 years in place of her mur- 
father, wdio had been changed into a sea^eagle (3«- dered husband (not her brother, as Herodotus 
UaeliiL')^ pounced doym upon her, whereupon she states), whose name was Menthuophis, The latter 
was metamorphosed into either a fish or a bird is supposed to be the son or grandson of the Moe- 
calied Ciris. — Scylla, the daughter of Nisus, is ris of the Greeks and Romans, 
sometimes confounded by the poets with Scylla, Mtriae, Hitrariae (mrplai, "Nirpicc, ‘Mlrpam: 
the daughter of Phorcus. Hence the latter is Birhet’el^DmraJi)^ the celebrated natron lakes in 
sometimes erroneously called NUda. Virgo, and Lower Egypt, which lay in a valley on the S.W. 
iVwe/ff. [ScVLi-A.] — Nisaea, the port town of margin of the Delta, and gave to the surrounding 
Megara, is supposed to have derived its nme from district the name of the No/tor TdirpiQris or N«- 
Nisus, and the promontory of Scylltieum from his rpicirTjy^ and to the inhabitants, whose chief occu- 
dauglitcr. — Hyrtacus, and a friend of pation was the extraction of the natron from the 

Eiuyalus. The two friends accompanied Aeneas lakes, the nam^di NirpicSrcu. This district was 
to Italy, and perished in a night attack against the the chief seat of the worship of Serapis, and the 
Riitulian camp. only’- place in Egypt -where sheep were sacrificed. 

Ms^us (Ni(rovpos : NiJeero), a small island in HixS J)ii, a general term, applied by the Romans 
the Carpathian Sea, a little distance ofi* the pro- to those divinities who were believed to assist 
montory of Caria called Triopium, of a round form, women in child-birth. 

80 stadia (8 geog. miles) in^ circuit, and composed Nobxlior, Eulvlus, plebeians. This family was 
of lofty rocks, the highest being •2271 feet high. Its originally called Paetin-os, and the name of No- 
volcanic nature gave rise to the fiible respecting its bilior was first assumed by No. 1, to indicate that 
origin, that Poseidon tore it ofi: the neighbouring he was more noble than any others of this name, 
.sland of Cos to hurl it upon the giant Polybotes. 1. Ser., consul b. c. 255, with M. Aemilius Paulus, 
it was celebrated for its warm springs, wine, and about the middle of the 1st Punic war. The 2 
mili-stones. Its capita^ of the same name, stood consuls were sent to xVfrica, to bring off the sur- 
on the N.W. of island, whore considerable vivors of the army of Regulus. On their way to 
ruins of its Acropolis remain. Its first inhabitants Africa they gained a naval victory over the Car- 
are said to have been Carians ; but already in the thaginians ; but on their return to Italy, they were 
heroic age it had received a Dorian population, wrecked oft’ the coast of Sicily, and most of their 
like other islands near it, with which it is men- ships were destroyed. — 3. M., grandson of the 
tioned by Homer as sending troops to the Greeks, preceding, curule aedile 195 ; praetor 193, when 
It received other Dorian settlements in the histori- he defeated the Celtiberi in Spain, and took the 
cal age. At the time of the Persian War, it be- town of Toletum ; and consul 189, when he re- 
longed to the Carxan queen Artemisia : it next ceived the conduct of the war against the Aetolians. 
became a tributary ally oi Athens : though trnns- He took the town of Ambracia, and compelled the 
furred to the Sparuin alliance by the issue of the Aetolians to sue for peace. On liis return to Romo 
I\'loponnesiaii War, it was recovered for Athens in 187, he celebrated a most splendid triumph, 
by the victory at Cnidus, B. c, 394, After the In 179 he was censor with M. Aemilius Lepidus, 
victory of the Romans ^over Antiochus the Great, the pohtifex iiiaximiis. Fulvius Nobilior had a 
it was assigned to Rhodes ; and, with the rest of taste for literature and art j he was a patron of the 
the llhodiaii republic, was united to the Romair poet Ennius, who accompanied him in his Actolian 
empire about B. u. 70. ^ ^ ^ ^ campaign ; and ho belonged to that party among 

Hitiobriges, a Celtic people in Gallia Aqui- the Roman nobles who were introducing into the 
tanica between the Garunma and the Liger, whose city a taste for Greek literature and refinement, 
fighting force consisted of 5000 men. Their chief He was, therefore, attacked by Cato the censor, 
town was Aginn-um (Agen), ^ v/ho made menj with his name, calling him mo- 
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Mliof instead of nohiUor. Fulvias, mliis censor- 
ship erected a temple to Herculesnnd the Mnses 
in the Circus Flaminins, as a proof that the sWe 
ou<*t to cultirate the liheral arts ; and he adorned 

?twith the paintings and statues tvhrcK he l ad 
brought from Greece upon his conquest ^etoha. 

— 3. H,, son of No. 2, tribune of the plehs 1 , 
curule aedile ICG, the year in which the Andria ot 
Terence was performed ; and consul lo9. «-i 
also son of No. 2, consul 153, 
conduct of the war against the Celtiben in Spam, 
by whom he was defeated with great loss. He 
tras censor in 135. He inherited his fether s Ime 
for literature ; he presented the poet Ennius with 
the Koman franchise when he was a tnumvit fo 

^™N5Sr(Nolanm: N'ola), one of the teost mcient 
towns in Campania, 21 Roman miles S. E. ot 

Canoa, on the road from that place to Niicena, 
was founded by the Auaonians, hut aftervyards fell 
into the hands of the Tyrrheni (Etruscans), whence 
some writers call it an Etruscan ci y. n • • . 

Nola was snfficiently powerM to ^ ^ 

to the assistance of Neapolis. In 313 tom 
was taken by the Romans. “ 

to the Romans even after the 
when the other Campmnan towns 
nihal ; and it was allowed in consequence to retain 
its own constitution as an ally of the Bc“ans. In 
the Social war it fell into the hands of the con- 
federates, and when taken by Snila it 
to the grotmd hy the Samnite garrison. It 
afterwards rebuilt, and was made a 
bv Vespasian. The emperor Au^stus died at 
Kola. In the neighbourhood of the town some 
of the most beautiful Campanian yases have been 
found in modern times. According to eccle- 
siastical tradition, church bells were invented at 
Kola, and were hence called Campanae. 

Komentanus, mentioned by Horace as^ pro- 
verbially noted for extravagance . and a riotous 
mode of living. The Scholiasts tell us that Ins 
full name was L. Cassius Nomentanus. ^ 

IToiueiitiim (Nomentanus : Let Menfam), ori- 
mnally a Latin town founded by Alba, but subse- 
quently a Sabine town, U (Eoman) miles from 
Borne, from which the Via Nomenimia (more an- 
ciently Via Ficulensis) and the Porto A 
at Borne derived their name. The neighbourhood 
of the town was celebrated for its wine.. _ . 

Nomia (refe Nd/xta), a mountain in Arcadia on 
the frontiers of Laconia, is said to have derived its 
name from a nymph Nomia. _ ^ ^ 

MbmiTis (N<i/xms), a surname of divinities pro- 
tecting the pastures and shepherds, such as Apollo, 
Pan, Hermes, and Aristaeiis. ^ 

Houacris (NciJi^a/cpiS : NwmKpictrijv, Nww/cpi- 
eds), a town in the N. of Arcadia, N.W. of Phe- 
neus, was surrounded by lofty mountains, in which 
the river Styx took its origin. The toyvn is said 
to have derived its name from Nonacris, the wife 
of Lycaon. From this toum Hermes is called 
NonacnateSf Evander ISfommuSy Atalanta Nona- 
erkt^ and Callisto Nmacrma Ffr^o, in the general 
sense of Arcadian. _ 

Houius Mareellus. [Marcellus.] 

Konius Sufeuas. [Supenas.] 

ISfonnus (N(iwos). 1 A Greek poet, was a 
native of Panopolis in Egypt, and lived in the 6th 
century of the Christian era. Respecting ins life 
nothing is known, except that he was a Christian. 


Ho is the author of an enormous epic 
has come down to us under the name of Dioi!;,- 
siaea or Bassarka (ALOvixnaim or Ba(rirapiha), an.l 
which consists of 48 books. The work ™ 

literarv merit ; the style is homhastio and > 

and the incidents ojq^ 

or no coherence. Edited by Graefe, Lips. 

1820 *2 vols. 8vo. Nonnns also made a paraphrase 
of the gospel of St. John in Hexameter verse, whmh 
is likewise extant. Edited g"” j) 

Rot 1627 —2. Theophanes Ronnus, a ujeck 
mekal suiter who lived in the lOtli century aiter 
St X work is entitled a “ Compendium of 
the whole Medical art,” and 
vious writers. Edited by Beniard, Gotli.ie ct 

Amstel. 1794, 1795, 2 vols. i fr,„-re 

Hora (Td Napa: Napams, Norcnsis). 

Porcadik), one of the oldest cities ot Sarfmiii, 
founded bv Iberian settlers under Nnrax, stood on 
the coast k the Sinus Caralitanns, 32 Roman miles 
S W. of Caralis. ■— 2. A monutam fortress of Ciip- 
padocia, on the borders of Lycaoma, on the is. 
side of the Taurns, noted for the siege sustained in 
it by' Enmenes against xlntigonns for a whole 
winter. In the time of Strabo, vvho calls it Nijpo- 
it was the treasury of Sisinas, a pretender 

to the throne of Gappadocm. V / v- , ..A 

Borba (Norbanensis, Norbamis), 1. (Aor??7«}, 
a strongly fortified town in Latium on the slope ot 
the Volscian mountains and near the sources ot the 
Nyraphaeus, originally belonged to the Latin and 
subsequently to the Volscian league. A s eimly as 
i B c 49*2 the Romans founded a colony at Noiha. 

' li e'spoused the cjiusc of Marius in the civil war, 
and was destroyed by fire by its own mhabitau s, 
when it was taken by one ot ,f f 

There are still remains of polygonal walls, and a 
subterraneous passage at Norma. — S. buniamed 
Caesarea (Alcantara), a Roman colony m Lusi- 
tania on the left bank of the Tagus N.V'. of 
Augusta Emerita. The bridge buiH bv order o. 
Traian over the Tagus at this place is still extant 
It 18 600 feet long by 28 wide, and contains b 

arches. „ , , , ^ n- 

Rorbanus, C., tribune of the plebs, B. c. 
when he accused Q. Servilius Caepio of majestas, 
but was himself accused of the same tinme m the 
following year, on account of disturbances whmh 
took place at the trial of Caepio.^ In 90 or 89, 
Korbaniis was praetor in Sicily during the Mai;!^c 
.war ; and in the civil wars he espoused the Marian 
•party. He w'as consul in 88, when he was ae- 
feated by Sulla near Capua. In the oiiowmg 
' year, 82, he joined the consul Carho m Cisalpine 
Gaul, hut their united forces ivere entirely defeatea 
by Metellus Pius. Norbamis escaped from Itaiv, 
and fled to Rhodes, where he put^an end to ms 
life, when his person was demanded by biuia. 
Norbamis Flaccus. [Flaccus.] _ 

Noreia (Ncrp 1 ^ela: Neumarli in Stf/na),, tno 
ancient capital of the Taurisci or Norici in Noricum, 
from which the whole country probably derived its 
name. It was situated in the centre of Noricum^ 
a little S. of the river Murius, and on the road 
from Virunum to Ovilaba. It is celebrated as thp 
place where Carbo was defeated by the Cimbri, 
B.c. 118. It was besieged by the ^ Bon m the 
time of Julius Caesar. (Cues. <?. i. 5.) 

Koricnm, a Roman province S. of the Lautipe, 
which probably derived its name from the town of 
Noreia, was bounded on the N. by the Danube, on 
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tlie W. by Pvhaetia and Vindelicia, on tlie E. by 
Paiinoiria, and on tbe S. by Pannonia and Italy. 
It was separated from Rhaetia and Vindelicia by 
the river Aenus (Jw«), from Pannonia on the E. 
b}^ M. Cetiiis, and from Pannonia and Italy on the 
S. by the river Saviis, the Alpes Curnicao, and. 
M. Ocra. It thus corresponds to the greater part 
of Styria and Carintlila, and a part of Austria, 
Bavaria, and Salzburg. Noricinn was a inoim- 
tainous country, for it was not only surroimded on 
the S. and B. by inountains, but one of the 
main branches of the Alps, the Alpes Noricae 
(in the neighbourhood of SalzAmrg), ran right 
through the province. In those mountains a large 
quantity of excellent iron was found ; and the 
ishjric swords were celebrated in antiquity. Gold 
also is said to have been found in the mountains in 
ancient times. The inhabitants of the coiintiy 
were Celts, divided into several tribes, of which 
tlie Taurisci, also called Norici, after their capital 
Norela, were the most important. They ■were 
conquered b}^ the Romans towards the end of the 
reign of Augustus, after the subjugation of Raetia 
by Tiberius and Drusus, and their coimtry was 
formed into a Roman province. In the later divi- 
sion of the Roman empire into smaller provinces, 
Noriciim was formed into 2 provinces, N. Rlpeuse,, 
along tlio bank of the Daiiuhe, and N. Mediterjxi-- 
neum^ separated from the former by the mountains, 
which divide Austria and Styria : they both be- 
longed to the diocese of lilyricum and the prefec- 
ture of I tidy, 

Nortia or ISfurtia, an Etruscan divinity, nvoiv 
shipped at Volsinii, where a nail was driven every 
year into the wall of her temple, for the purpose of 
marking tlie number of years. 

Kossis, a Greek poetess, of Locri in Italy, lived 
about B. c. 310, and is the author of 12 epigrams 
of considerahle beauty in the Greek Anthology. 

Kotus.^ [Auster.] 

Kovana (Novarensis: A'orura), a town in 
Gallia Transpadana, situated on a river of the same 
name {Gogna)^ and on the road from IVlediolaniim 
to Vercellae, subsequently a Roman raunicipium. 

H’ovatianus, a lieretic,who insisted upon the per- 
petual exclusion from the Church of all Christians, 
who had fallen away from the faith under the 
terrors of persecution. On the election of Corne- 
lius to the see of Rome, A. d. 251, Novatiamis 
was consecrated bishop by a rival party, but was 
condemned by the council held in the autumn of 
tlie same year. After a vain struggle to main- 
tain his position, he was obliged to give way, and 
became the founder of a new sect, who from him 
derived the name of Novatians. It should be ob- 
served that the individual who first proclaimed 
these doctrines '.vas not Novatiamis, but an African 
presbyter under Cyprian, named Novatus. Hence 
much confusion has arisen between Novaius and 
uVoixctui?iiL% who ought, however, to be carefully 
distinguished. A few of the works of Novatiauus 
are extant. The best edition of them is by Jack- 
son, Bond. 1723, 

ITovatus. [Novatianus.] 

S'ovensiles or Hovensides Bii, Roman gods 
W'hose name is ]>robably composed of nove and 
and tlierefore signilies the new gods in 
opposition to the //aihVA'to, or old native divinities. 
It was customary among tlie Romans, after the 
conquest of a neighbouring town, to carry its gods 
to lioroc, and there establisli their worship. 
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ITovesirtm a fortified town of the TJbii 

on the Rhine, and on the road leading from Colonia 
Agrippina {€olQgm\ to Castra Vetera (JH'anieu), 
The fortifications of this place ivere restored by 
Julian in a. d. 359. 

Hoviod'u.nu'm, a name given to many Celtic 
places from their being situated on a hill (dmz)^ 
1. (Nbican), a town of the Bituriges Cubi in Gallia 
Aquitanica, E. of their capital Avaricmii. 2. 
(A^euers), a town of the Aedui in Gallia Lugdmien • 
sis, on the road from Augustodimum to Liitetia, 
and at the confluence of the Niveris and the Liger, 
whence it was subsequently called Nevirnum, and 
thus acquired its modern name. — 3. A town of 
the Siiessones in Gallia Belgica, probably the same 
as Augusta Suessoiunn. [Augusta, No. 6.] —4, 

( Nio7i% a town of the Helvetii in Gallia Belgica, 
on the N. bank of the Lacus Lemaniis, was made 
a Roman colony by Julius Caesar, b. c. 45, under 
the name of Colonia Equestris. «— 5. (IsaGzz), a for- 
tress ill Moesia Inferior on the Danube, near 
w'hich Valens built his bridge of boats across the 
Danube in his campaign against the Goths. 

Ko-viomagus or Hoeomagus. 1. ( Castehian de. 
Medoc)^ a town of the Bituriges Vivisci in Gallia 
i Aquitanica, N. W. of Burdigala. 2. A town of 
the Tricastiiii in Gallia Narbonensis, probably the 
I modern Nions, though some suppose it to be the 
: same place as Augusta Tricastinonmi (Ao«.sfe). ■— 
3, {Spires)^ the capital of the Nemetes. [Neme- 
tes.]-— 4. {Neumagen)^ a town of the Treviri in 
Gallia Belgica on the IMosella.— 5. {Nimivegeti).ix 
town of the Batavi. 

BToviiis, Q., a celebrated writer of Atellane 
plays, a contemporai'y of the dictator Sulla, 
ifovum Comum. ^ [Comum.] 

Huba Balus (Nov€a Ktppr} : prob. L, Fittreli^ 
in Dar Zah)i\ a lake in Central Africa, receiving 
the great river Gir, according to Ptolemy, who 
places it in 15® N. lat. and 40® E, long. (=22*^ 
from Greenwich.) 

STubae, I^’ubaei (Noa^ai, Noy§aT<n), an African 
people, -who are found in 2 places, namely about 
the lake Nuba, and also on the banks of the Nile 
N. of Meroe, that is, in the N. central part of 
Nuhia : the latter w'ere governed by princes of 
I their own, independent of Meroe. By the reign 
of Diocletian they had advanced N,- wards as far as 
the frontier of Egypt. 

Nuceria (Nucermus.) 1. Surnamed Alfatema 
(Abcera), a town in Campania on the Sariuis 
{Sarno)^ and on the Via Appia, S, E. of Nola, and 
9 (Roman) miles from the coast, was taken by the 
Romans in the Saranite ■wars, and ’was again taken 
by Hannibal after the battle of Cannae, when it 
was burnt to the ground. It was subsequently re- 
built, and both Augustus and Nero planted here 
colonies of veterans. Pompeii was used as the: 
liarhour of Nuceria. 2. Surnamed Cameliaria 
(iVocem), a town in the interior of Umbria on the 
Via Plaininia. — 3. (Luzzara)^ a small town in Gal- 
lia Cispadana on the l^o, N. E. of Brixellum.— 4. A 
town in Apulhg more correctly called Luceria. 

Kuithoaes, a people of Germany, divelling on 
the right bank of the Albis (.®cj, S. W. of the 
Saxowes, and N. of the Langobardi, in the S. E. 
part of the modern Mecklmburg. 

Nilma, Marcius. 1, An intimate friend of 
Numa Fompilius, whom he is said to have accom- 
panied to Rome, -where Nmna made him the 1 st 
Pontifex Maximus. Marcius aspired to the kingly 
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dignity on tlie dentil of Pompilins, and he starved 
himself to death on the election of Tiilliis Hostiliiis* 
e— 2. 'Son of the precedingv is said todiave married 
PompOia, the daughter of Ntmm PompiHus, and 
to have Become by her the father of Ancus Marcius. 
Niima Marcias was appointed by Tullus Hostihus 
praefectus urhi* 

: Ifuina.Pompiiiiis, the 2iid king of Borne, wdio 
belongs to legend and not to history. He was a 
native of Cures in the Sabine country, and was 
elected king one year after the death of Romulus, 
when the people became tired of the interregnum of 
the senate. He was renowned for his wisdom and 
his piety ; and it was generally believed that he 
had derived his knowledge from Pythagoras. His 
reign was long and peaceful, and he devoted his ; 
chief care to the establishment of religion among 
his rude subjects. He was instructed b}’’ the Ca- 
mena Egeria, who visited him in a grove near 
Borne, and who honoured him with her love. He 
•was revered by the Romans as the author of their 
whole religious worship. It was he who first ap- 
pointed the pontiffs, the angirs, the flamens, the vir- 
gins of V esta, and the Salii. He founded the temple ' 
of Janus, which remained always shut during his 
reign. The length of his reign is stated differently, 
liivy makes it Is years ; Polybius and Cicero, 
yeai*s. The sacred books of Kuma, in which he pre- 
scribed all the religious rites and ceremonies, were 
said to have been buried near him in a separate tomb, 
and to have been discovered by accident, 500 years 
afterwards, in b. c. 181, They v;ere carried to the 
city-praetor Petilius, and were found to consist of 
1 2 or 7 books in Latin on ecclesiastical law, and 
the same number of books in Greek on philosophy : 
the latter were burnt on the command of the senate, 
but the former were carefully preserved. The 
story of the discovery of these books is evidently a 
forgery ; and the books, which were ascribed to , 
Kuma, and which v/ore extant at a later time, 
were evidently nothing more than works containing 
an account of the ceremonial of the Roman religion. 

Rfuanana ( Umana Dkirutta)^ a town in Pice- 
mim, on the road leading from Ancona to Ateimum 
along the coast, was founded by the Siculi, and 
was subsequently a nmnicipiura. 

Humantla (Kumantmus : nr. PmnU de Don 
Guarray Ru.), the capital of the Arevacae or Are- 
vaci ill Hispania Tarraconensis, and the most im- 
portant town in all Celtiberia, was situated near 
tlie sources of the Durius, on a small tributary of 
this river, and on the road leading from Asturica 
to Caesaraugusta. It was strongly fortihed by 
nature, being built on a steep and precipitous, 
though not lofty, hill, and accessible by only one 
patli, wliich was defended by ditches and pali- 
sades. It was 24 stadia iu circumference, but was 
not surrounded by regular walls, which the natural 
strength of its position rendered unnecessaiT. It 
was long the head-quarters of the Ccltiberians in ' 
their wars with the Romans ; and its protracted 
siege and final destruction by Scipio Africaniis the 
younger (e. c. 1 33) is one of the most memorable 
events in the earlj’- history of Spain. 

Kumenius (Noyw^yViof), of Apamea in Syria, a 
Pythagorco-Platonic pliilosopher, who was highly 
esteemed by Plotinus and his school, as well as by 
Origen. He probably belongs to the age of the 
Antonines. His object was to trace the doctrines 
of Plato up to Pythagoras, and at the same time to 
show that they were not at variance with the 
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I dogmas and mysteries of the Brahmins, Jm.vs, Magn, 
and Egyptians. Considerable fragments of hjs 
works have been preserved by Eusoldus, in Ms 
PraepafatiaEvcmgeliea. 

i . Rumeriantis, M. Aurelius, the younger of the 
I 2 sons of the emperor Cams, who accompanied his 
I father in the expedition against the Persians, b. 

! 283, After the death of his hither, which hap- 
I penedJn the same year, Numerianus was acknow- 
i lodged as joint emperor v/itli his brotlier Carinus. 

: The army, alarmed by the fate of Cams, who was 
! struck dead by lightning, compelled Numerianus 
^ to retreat towards Europe, During tlie greater 
part of the march, which, lasted for 8 months, he 
was confined to his litter by an affection of the 
eyes; but the ' suspicions of the soldiers having 
become excited, they at length forced tlieir way 
into the imperial tent, and discovered the dead 
body of their prince. Arrius Aper, praefect of the 
praetorians, and fatlier-in-Iaw of the deceased, was 
arraigned of the murder in a militaiy council, held 
at Chaleedon, and, without being permitted to 
speak in his own defence, wms stabbed to the 
heart by Diocletian, whom the troops had already 
proclaimed emperor. [Dioci^etianus.] 

Rumieius or Kumeus {Numko), a small river 
in Latimn flowing into the Tyrrhene sea near 
Ardea, on the banks of which was the tomb of 
Aeneas, whom the inhabitants called Jupiter 
Indiges. 

Hiimidia r/ Nogadia and 'Nogadifd ] : 

Notify, Niimida, pi. No^uaSey or NogaSey 
Niimidae: Algier), a country of N. Africa, which, 
in its original extent, was divided from Mauretania 
on the W. by the river Malva or Mulucha, and on 
the E. from the territorj’" of Carthage (aft. the 
Roman Province of Africa) by the river Tusca: its 
N. boundary was the Mediterranean, and on the 
S, it extended indefinitely towards the cliaia of 
the Great Atlas and tlie country of tlie Gaetnli, 
Intersected by the chain of the Lesser Atlas, and 
watered by the streams running down from it, it 
abounded in fine pastures, which were early taken 
possession of by wandering tribes of Asiatic origin, 
who from their occupation as herdmen were called 
by the Greeks, here as elsewhere, NowetSey, and 
this name was perpetuated in that of tlie country. 
A sufficient account of these tribes, and of their 
connection with their neighbours on the W., is 
given under Mauretania. The fertilit}^ of the 
eountr}’-, inviting to agriculture, gradually gave a 
somewhat more settled character to the people; 
and, at their first appearance in Roman liistory, 
we find their 2 great tribes, the Mnssyiians and 
the Massaesylians, forming 2 monarchies, wliich. 
were united into one under Masinissa, E. c. 201. 
(For the historical details, see Masinissa). On 
Masiiiissa's death in 140, his kingdom was divided, 
by his dying directions, between his 3 sons, Mi- 
cipsa, Mastanabal, and Gulussa ; but it was .soon 
reunited under Micipsa, in consequence of the 
death of both his bi'other.s. His death, in 118, 
was speedily followed by the usurpation of Jn- 
giirtha, an account of which and of the ensuing 
war with the Homans is given under Jugurtha. 
On the defeat of Jugurtlia in 106’, the country be- 
came^ virtually subject to the Romans, but they 
permitted the family of Masinissa to govern it, 
with the royal title (see Hiempsal, Ko. 2 ; Juba, 
No, 1), until B. c. 46, when Juba, who had es- 
poused the cause of Pompey in the Civil Wars, 
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■was defeated and detlironcd lij’* Julius Caesar, and 
Nimiidla %va3 made a Eomaii province. It seems 
to have been about the same time or a little 
later, under ‘Augustus, that the W. part of the 
cmintrr was taken from Numidia, and added to 
Maueetania, as frr E. as Saldae. In b.c. 30 
Augustus restored Juba 11. to ins father’s king- 
dom of Nuinidia ; hut in b. c. 25 he exchanged it 
for Mauretania,, and Numidia, that is, the country 
between Saldae on the W. and the Tusca on the 
E., became a Roman province. It was again 
diminished by near a half, under Claudius (see 
Maueetania) ; and henceforth, until the Arab 
conquest, the senatorial province of Numidia de- 
notes the district between the river Ampsaga • on 
the W. and the Tusca on the E.; its capital was 
Cirta (Constardineh), The country, in its later 
restricted limits, is often distinguished by the 
name of New Numidia or Numidia Proper. The 
Numidians are celebrated in military history ns 
furnishing the best light cavalry to the armies, 
first of Carthage, and afterwards of Ruine. 

Numidieus Sinus (NoujtuSifchs kSXttos: Bm/ of 
Storah), the great gulf E. of Pr. Tretum (Seven 
Capcs)j on the N. of Numidia. 

Numistro (Niimistranus), a tov.m in Lneauia 
near the frontiers of Apulia, 

Numltor. [Romulus.] 

Ifursia (Nursinus : Noreia), a town in the N. 
of the land of the Sabines, situated near the 
sources of the Nnr and amidst the Apennines, 
whence it is called hy Virgil vii. 716) 

frtffida Nursin. It was the birthplace of Sertorias 
and of the mother of Vespasian. 

Nycteis (Nu/crTj'i'y), that is, Antiope, daughter 
of Nyctcus, and mother of Amphion and Zethiis, 
[Antiope ; Nycteus.] 

Nycteus (Nu/cTeus), son of Kyrieus by the 
nymph Clonia, and husband of Polyxo, by whom 
he became the father of Antiope ; though, accord- 
ing to others, Antiope was the daughter of the 
river-god Asopus. Antiope was carried off by 
Epopeiis, king of Sicyon ; whereupon Nycteus, who 
governed Thebes, as the guardian of Labdaeus, 
invaded Sicyon with a Theban a,rmy. Nycteus 
■was defeated*, and being severely wounded, he was 
carried back to Thebes, where, previous to his death, 
he appointed his brother Lyciis guardian of Lab- 
dacus, and at the same time required him to take 
vengeance on Epopeus. [lAxus.] 

ITyctmeue, daughter of Epopeus, king of Les- 
bos, or, according to others, of Nycteus. Pursued 
and dishonoured by her amorous father, she con- 
cealed herself in the shade of forests, where she 
was metamorphosed b^' Athena into an owl. 

If3niipliae CNvfKpai.)^ the name of a numerous 
class of female divinities of a lower rank, though 
they are designated by the title of Olympian, are 
called to tlie meetings of the gods in Olympus, and 
are described as the daughters of Zeus. They may 
be divided into 2 great classes. The 1st class em- 
braces those who were recognised in the worship 
of nature. The early Greeks saw in all the phe- 
nomena of ordinary nature some manifestation of 
the deity ; springs, rivers, grottoes, trees, and 
mountains, all scHuned to them fraught with life ; 
and all were only the visible embodiments of so i 
many divine agents. The salutary and beneficent i 
powers of nature were thus personified, and re- 
garded as so many divinities. The 2nd class of 
nymphs arc personifications of tribes, races, and 
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states, such as CjTeue, and many otuers. ■— <L 
The nymphs of the 1st class must again he sub- 
divided into various species, according to the diffe- 
I'ent parts of nature of which they are the repre- 
sentatives, 1. Nymphs of the watery dement To 
these belong first the.iiyunphs of the ocean, dem- 
nides i^SlKtavivai^ *Xl/feaj>'15c-r, aAiai), who 

were regarded as the daughters of Oceanus ; and 
next the nymphs of the Mediterranean or inner 
sea, who were regarded as the daughters of Nereus, 
and hence were called Nereides (Nppetdes). The 
rivers were represented by the Potameides (Tlora- 
/.iij'/'Sev), who, as local divinities, were named after 
their rivers, as Acheloides, Anigrides, Ismenides, 
Amnisiades, Pactolides. The nymphs of fresh 
water, whether of rivers, lakes, brooks, or springs, 
were also designated by’’ the general name Naiades 
(N7?t5es), though they had, in addition, specific 
names (Kppvaiat, Tlrjyaim^ 'EAetovd^uoi, AipvarBes, 
or AipvdBes), Even the rivers of the lower regions 
were described as having their nymphs ; hence we 
read of Nymphae infernae paludis Avernales.' 
Many of these nymphs presided over waters or 
springs which were believed to inspire those who 
drank of them. The nymiphs themselves were, there- 
fore, thought to be endowed with prophetic power, 
and to inspire men with the same, and to confer upon 
tliem the gift of poetiy. Hence all persons in a 
state of rapture, such as seers, poets, madmen, &c., 
were said to be caught by the nymphs (vvp(p6- 
Kprrroi^ in Lat. lymphatic ly^nphatid)* As water 
is necessary’- to feed all vegetation as well as all 
living beings, tbe vvater-nymph.s frequently appear 
in connection with higher divinities, as, for example, 
with Apollo, the prophetic god and the pi’otcctor 
of herds and frocks ; with Artemis, the huntress 
.and the protectress of game, who was herself ori- 
ginally an Arcadian nymph ; with Hermes, the 
fnictifring god of frocks ; with Dionysus ; and with 
Pan, the Sileni and SatyTs, whom they join in 
their Bacchic revels and dances. — 2. Nymphs of 
mouniaijis and grottoes^ called Oreades ('Opeiddes, 
^Opodefividdes% but sometimes ahso by names de- 
rived from the particular mountains they^ inhabited 
(e. g. KiOaiptupiZss, U-^iXtdd&s^ Kopviaai). — 3. 
iVyrnphs of forests^ groves^ and gh 7 iB^ ■were believed 
sometimes to appear to and frighten solitary tra- 
vellers. They are designated by the names 'AA- 
erpioes^ ‘TAijwpoi, AliAwruxSes, and NaTraiar. 4. 
Nymphs of trees, were believed to die together 
with the trees which had been their abode, and 
i with which they had come into existence. They’' 
were called Dryades and Namadryddes (ApuaSey, 
*A,ua5pud5ej or ’ASpuaSes), from dpvs, which sig- 
nifies not only” an oak, but any wild-growing lofty' 
tree ; for the nymphs of fruit trees were called 
Melides (M? 7 AiSe?, also MTiAidiSes, or 

""ApaprjKWes). They seem to be of Arcadian ori- 
gin, and never appear together with any of the 
great gods.— II. The 2nd class of nymphs, who wore 
connected wuth certain races or localities (NiJyfpaz 
xOdinai), iisnallyr have a name derived from the 
places with which they are associated, as Nysiades, 
Doclonides, Lenmiac. — The sacrifices offered to 
nynnphs usually consisted of gnats, lambs, milk, 
and oil, but never of wine. They were worshipped 
in many parts of Greece, especially” near springs, 
groves, and grottoes. They are represented in -works 
of art as beautiful maidens, either quite naked or 
only half-covered. Lat<ir poets sometimes describe 
them as having sea-coloured hair. 

" II 4 , ,■ 
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Hympiiaemn (Nw/iipcroj/, i. e* N^mplt's abod.e)r 
1, A mountainj Avitb perhaps a Tillage, by the river 
Aoiis, near Apolktnia, in Illyricura. — 3. A port 
and promontory on the coast of Illyricum, ^ E-onian 
miles from Lissus.— S. {Q.Ghiorgi)^ the S.W. pro- 
montor}' of Acte or Athos, in Ghalcidice, — 4. A 
sea-port town of the Chersonesns Taurica (Cnmea) 
on the Cimmorinn Bosporus, 2v5 stadia (*2^ geog. 
miles) from Pantioapaeuin. —» 5. A place on the 
coast of Bithynia, 30 stadia (3 geog. miles) W, of 
the mouth of the river Oxines. — < 6. A place in 
Cilicia, between Celenderis and Soloe. 

Hymphaeus (Nuu 9 aios), 1. (Ninfa or Nimpa\ 
a small river of Latium, falling into the sea above 
Astura; of some note as contributing to the forma- 
tion of the Pomptine marshes. It now no longer 
reaches the sea, but falls into a little lake, called 
Lugo di JMomci. — < 3. A harbour on the W. side 
of the island of Sardinia, between the Prom. Mer- 
curii and tlie town of Tillium. — 3. Also called 
Hymphius {BasiUmfa)^ a small river of Sophene 
in Armenia, a tributary of the upper Tigris, flow- 
ing from N. to S. past Afartyropolis, in the valley 
between IM. Niphates and j\L ]\Iasius. 

Hymphidius Sabinus, commander of the prae- 
torian troops, together with Tigelliniis, towards 
"the latter end of Nero’s reign. On the death of 
Kero, A. D. 68, he attempted to seize the throne, 
but was murdered by the friends of Galba, 

KympMs (N^u^ts), son of Xenagoras, a native 
of the Pontic Heraclca, lived about B. c. 250. lie 
was a person of distinction in his native land, as 
well as an historical uniter of some note. He 
wrote a work on Alexander and his successors, in 
24 books, and also a history of Heraclea in 1 3 books. 

Ifympliodorus ('i^vf.Kpd^icpos), 1. A Greek his- 
torian of Amphipolis, of uncertain date, the author 
of a work on the Laws or Customs of Asia (Ndfct^a 
*Afflas).— <3. Of Syracuse, likewise Jin historian, ^ 
seems to have lived about the time of Philip and l 
Alexander the Great. He wrote a Periplus of 
Asia, and a work on Sicily. 

Hysa or Kyssa (Ndtrct, Ndo-o-a), wms the le- 
gendary scene of the nurture of Dionysus, whence 
the name was applied to several places which were 
sacred to that god, 1. In India, in the district of 
Goryaea, at the N. W. corner of the Punjab^ near 
the confluence of the rivers Cophen and Ghoaspes, 
probably the same place as Nagara or Bionysopoiis 
\Nagar or Nuggar). Near it was a mountain of 
like name. — “3. A city or mountain in Aethiopia. 
—"3. {Sultan-HUar^ Ru., a little W. of Nuzeli)^ a 
city of Caria, on the S. slope of H. Messogis, built 
on both sides of the ravine of the brook Eudon, 
which falls into the Alaeander. It was said to 
have been named after the queen of one of the 
Antiochi, having been previouslj^ called Athymbra 
and Pythopolis.«---4. A city of Cappadocia, near 
the Halys, on the road from Caesarea to Ancyra : 
the bishopric of St. Gregory ofNyssa. — 5. A town 
in Thrace between the rivers Nestus and Strymoii. 
— 6.__A town in Boeotia near Alt. Helicon. i 

Kysaeus, Hysius, Kyseus, or Kysigena, a! 
sumame of Dionysus, derived from Nysa, a inoun- i 
tain or city (see above), where the god was said ! 
to liave^been brought up by nymphs. 

Hyseides or Hysiades, the nymphs of Nysa, 
who are said to have reared Dionysus, and vi4ose 
names are Cisseis, Nysa, Erato, Eriphia, Bromia, 
and Poly hymno. 

Hyx (Ne|), called Kox by the Romans, was a 
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I personifleation of Night. Homer calls her the 
subduer of gods and men, and relates that Zeus 
himself stood in awe of her. In the ancient cos- 
mogonies Night is one of the Yery*flrst created 
beings, for she is described as the dangliter of 
Chaos, and the sister of Erebus, by whom she be- 
came the mother of Aether and Hemera. She is 
further said to have given birth, without a hus- 
band, to Aloros, the Keres, Tlianatos, Ilypnos, 
Dreams, Alomus, Oizys, the Hesperides, Aloerae, 
Nemesis, and similar beings. In later poets, with 
whom she is merely the personification of the dark- 
ness of night, she is sometimes described as a 
winged goddess, and sometimes as riding in a 
chariot, covered with a dark garment and accom- 
panied by the stars in her course. Her residence 
was in the darkness of Hades. 
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Oantis : Frascolari), a small river on 

the S. coast of Sicily near Camaiina. 

Oarus (’'Ocepos')^ a considerable river mentioned 
by Herodotus as rising in the country of the 
Thyssagetae, and falling into the Palus Alaeotis 
(&a of Azov) E. of the Tanais (Don). As there 
is no river which very well answers this description, 
Herodotus is supposed to refer to one of the E. 
tributaries of the Lon, such as the Sal or the 
Manitfeh. 

Oasis (*'Oa(ri9, Ai/acr;?, and in later writers 
’'Racris-) is the Greek form of an Egyptian word 
(in Coptic ouaM, cm hiliabikd placef which, was 
used to denote an island in Urn sea of sand of the 
great Libyan Desert : the wmrd has been adopted 
into our language. The Oases are depressions in 
the great table-land of Libya, preserved from the 
inroad of the shifting sands by steep hills of lime- 
stone round them, and watered by sjU’ings, which 
make them fertile and habitable. \Vith the sub- 
stitution of tliesc springs for the Nile, they closely 
resemble that greater depression in the Libyan 
table-land, the valley of Egypt. The chief specific 
applications of the word by the ancient writers are 
to the 2 Oases on the W. of Egypt, which were 
taken possession of by the Egyptians at an early 
period. 1. Oasis Hinor, the Lesser or Second 
Oasis (''Oaens Mnepa, or 7} bevrepa : WaJi-el-JJak- 
ryeh or Walt-el-Belmesa), lay W. of Oxyrynchus, 
and a good day’s journey from the S.W. end of 
the lake Aloeris. It was reckoned as bedonging to 
the Ileptanomis, or ]\Iiddle Egypt ; and formed a 
separate Nomos. — 2. Oasis Major, the Greater, 
Upper, or First Oasis (*'0. geyaXi], g TrpoirT]^ i) 
hfca ’^O., and, in Herodotus, ttoXis ^Oaens and njeos 
Ma/cdpwv, Wak-eUKhctTgcli)^ is described by Strabo 
as 7 days’ journey W. of Abydos, wdneh applies 
to its N. end, as it extends over more than 1^^ of 
latitude. It belonged to Upper Egypt, and, like 
the other, formed a distinct uome : these 2 nomes 
are mentioned together as duo Oasitae ” {at Suo 
^OacrTrai), When the ancient writers use the word 
Oasis alone, the Greater Oasis must generally he 
understood. The Greater Oasis contains consider- 
able ruins of the ancient Egyptian and Roman 
periods. Between and near these w'ere other Oases, 
about •which we learn little or nothing from the 
ancient writers, though in one of them, the irc/i- 
eUGharhee or )Vah,-d~Dakhkh, 3 days W, of the 
Greater Oasis, there are the ruins of a Ronum 
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temple, insci'ibed witli the names of Nero and of 
Titus. The (ireater Oasis is about level with the 
valley of the Nile., the Lesser is about; 200 feet 
higher than the Nile, in nearl.y the same latitude. 
— S. A still more celebrated Oasis than either of 
tliese was that called Ammon, Hainmon, Ammo- 
nium, Hamm.6ms Oracnliim, from its being a 
chief seat of the worship and oracle of the god 
Ammon. It was called by the Arabs in the middle 
ages Nawiana//, arid now Skmk It is about 15 
geog. miles long, and 12 wide: its chief town, 
Shvah/is m 2B^ T2' N. lat., and 2()0 17' E. long.: 
its distance from Cairo is 12 days, and from the 
N. coast about 1 GO statute miles: the ancients 
reckoned it 12 days from Memphis, and 5 days 
iVoin Paraetoriium on the N. coast. It was inha- 
bited by various Libyan tribes, bat the ruling 
people were a race kindred to the Aethiopians 
above Egypt, who, at a period of unknown anti- 
quity, had introduced, probably frcin IMeroe, the 
worship of Ammon: the government was ino- 
narcliical The Ammonians do not appear to have 
been subject to tlie old Egyptian monarchy. Cam- 
byses, after conquering Egypt in b. c. 525, sent an 
army against them, which was overwhelmed by 
the sands of the Desert. In B. c. 331, Alexander 
the Great visited the oracle, which hailed him as 
the son of Zeus Ammon. The oracle was also 
visited by Cato of Utica. Under the Ptolemies 
and the Roraans, it was subject to Egypt, and 
formed part of the Norn os Libya. The most re- 
markable objects in the Oasis, besides the temple 
of Ammon, were tiie palace of tlie ancient kings, 
abundant springs of salt water (as well as frt'sli) 
from which salt was made, and a well, called Fons 
Solis, the water of which wa.s cold at noon, and 
warm in the morning and evening. Considerable 
ruins of the t(unple of Ammon are still standing at 
the town of <S7wo//. In ancient times, the Oasis 
bad no town, hut the inhabitants dwelt in scattered 
villages.— ‘4. In other parts of the Lib 3 'an Desert, 
there were oases of which tiie ancients had some 
knowledge, but which they do not mention by the 
name of Oases, but by their specific names, such 
as Augila, Phazania, and others. 

Oaxes. [Oaxus.] 

Oaxns {’'Oa^os : *Od|tos), called Axns (''A|os) 
by Herodotus, a town in the interior of Crete on 
the river Oaxes, and near Eieutherna, is said to 
have derived its name from Oaxes or Oaxns, who 
was, according to some accounts, a sou of Acacaliis, 
the daughter of Minos, and, according to others, a 
son of Apollo ly' Anchiale. 

Obila (Aiv'/a), a town of the Vettoncs in Ilis- 
pania Tarraconensis- 

Oblivionis Flumen. [Limaea.] 

Obrimas (Koja-Ckd or SanduUi-Chai)^ an E. 
tributary of the Maeander, in Phrygia. 

Obringa (Aar)^ a W. tributary of the Rhine, 
forming the boundary between Germania Supei’ior 
and Inferior. 

Obsequens, Julius, the name prefixed to a frag- 
ment entitled ,/M JB'odk/m or Prodhjiorum Lihelkis^ 
containing a record of the phenomena classed by 
tlie Romans under the gone.ral designation of 
Jk'odigia or (htenia. The series extends in chrono- 
logical order from the consulship of Scipio and 
Laclius, n. c. 1.90, to the consulship of Fabius and 
Aelius, ji. c. 11. The materials are derived in a 
great measure from Livy, whose very words are 
frequently employed. iVitk regard to the coni- 
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piler we know nothing. The style is tolerably 
pure, but does not belong to the Augustan nge. 
The best editions are by Schefter, Ainst, 1075, and 
by Oudendorp, Lug. Bat. 1720. 

Obucbla, Obucuia or Obulciila (Monclova), a 
town in Hispania Baetica on the road from liispalis 
to Emerita and Cordiiba. 

Obulco (Poraina), sur named Fontificeiise, a 
Roman mimicipium in Hispania Baetica, 300 stadia 
from Corduba. 

^OcMea (’O/eaXea, "n/eaXeTj, also ’fl/cdXem, *XlX(X- 
Xeat: *n/caXeus), an ancient town in Boeotia, be- 
tween Plaliartus and Alalcomenae, situated on a 
river of the same name falling into the lake Copais, 
and at the foot of the mountain Tilphusion. 

Oceamdes. [Nymphae.] 

Oceauils (’fl/ceaws), in the ol(le.st Greek poets, 
is the god of the water which was believed to 
surround the whole earth, and which was supposed 
to be the source of all the rivers and other waters 
of the world. This water-god, in the Tkeogomj of 
Hesiod, is the son of Heaven and Earth (Odpaws 
and raTa), the husband of Tethys, and the lather 
of all the river-gods and 'water-nymplis of the 
•whole earth. He is introduced in person in the 
Prometheus of Aesclniiis. As to the phjrsical idea 
attached by the early Greeks to the word, it seems 
tliat they j-egarded the earth as a flat circle, which 
wa.s encompassed bv' a nVer perpetuall.y flowing 
round it, and this 7'icer was Oceaniis. (This notion 
is ridieulcd ly Herodotus.) Out of and into this 
river the sun and the stars were .supposed to rise 
and set ; and on its banks were the abodes of tlie 
dead. From this notion it natural]}' resulted that, 
as geographical knowledge advanced, the name was 
applied to the great outer waters of the earth, in 
contradi.stinction to the viucr seas, and especially 
to the Jtitmtic, or the sea witiioiit the Pillars of 
Hercules (v ^aXarra, Mare Exterius) as dis- 
tinguished from the Medilermnemi^ or the Sea with- 
in that limit (TfeVrdv ^dkarra^ Mare Internum); 
and thus the Atlantic is often called simply Ocea- 
nus. The epithet Atlantic {ri 'ArKavruc^] ^dAa(r(ra, 
Herod., o A. ttoptov, Eiirip;; Atlanticmn Mare) 
was applied to it from the mythical position of 
Atl as being on its shores. The other great waters 
which were denoted hy the same term are de- 
scribed under their specific names. 

Ocelis G'Oitrikis: Gkela)^ ii celebrated harbour 
and emporium, at the S-W. point of Arabia Felix, 
just at the entrance to the Red Sea. 

Ocellus Lucanus, a Pythagorean philosopher, 
was a native of some Greek city in Lucania, hut 
we have no particulars of his life. We have 
still extant under his name a considerable fragment 
of a work, entitled, “ On tlie Nature of the Whole,'” 
(mp] r^i$ rod rraurhs (pvGrios:)^ written in the Ionic 
dialect ; but it is much disputed whether it is a 
genuine work. In this work the author maintains 
that the whole (rh wtlj/, or 6 ndorgos) had no bc- 
, ginning, and will have no end. Edited by Ru- 
dolphi. Lips. 1301, — 8. 

Ocelum. 1, A town iii the N. E. of Lusitania 
between the Tagus and the Durius, wliose inha- 
bitants, the Ocelcnses, also bore the name of Lati- 
cienses, — 2. {Pfeello or l.ureau)^ a town in the 
Cottian Alps, was the last place in Cisalpine Gaul, 
before entering the territories of king Cottius. 

Ocha COxv\ the highest mountain in Euboea, 
was in the S* of the island near Carystus, running 
out into the promontory Guphareus. 
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Oe3itis Cdxos^ "'D.xos), a great river of Central 
Asia, flowing irom the N. side of the Paropamisus 
(Mmioo Koosh\ according to Strabo, through 
Hjrcania, into the Caspian; according to Pliny and 
Ptoiem^r’, through Bactria, into the Oxus. Some 
suppose it to be only another name for the Oxus. 
In* the Pehlvi dialect the word denotes a river in 
general. , 

OcriciBum (Ocriciiltaius: nr. Eu.), an 

important xnunicipluin in Umbria, situated on the 
Tiber near its confluence with the Nar, and on the 
Via Fiaminia, leading from Eome to Narnia, 6ic. 
There are ruins of an aqueduct, an amphitheatre 
and temples near the modern OirimlL 

Oerisia or Oclisia, mother of Servius Tullius. 
For details, see Tullius. 

Octavia. 1. Sister of the emperor Augustus, 
was married first to C. Alarcelius, consul, b. c. 50, 
and subseqiieiitiy, upon the death of the latter, to 
Antony, the triumvir, in 40. This maiTiage -was 
regarded as the harbinger of a lasting peace. Au- 
gustus was warm]}’’ attached to his sister, and she 
possessed all the charms and virtues likely to 
secure a lasting influence over the mind of a hus- 
band. Her beauty was universally allowed to be 
superior to that of Cleopatra, and her virtue was 
such as to excite admiration in an age of growing 
licentiousness and corruption. For a time Antony 
seemed to forget Cleopatra ; hut he soon became 
tired of his virtuous wife, and upon his return to 
the East, he forbade her to follow him. When at 
length the war broke out betw'een Antony and 
Augustus, Octavia v/as divorced by her husband ; 
but" instead of resenting the insults she had re- 
ceived from him, she brought up with care his 
children by Pulvia and Cleopatra. She died b. o, 
11. Octawa had 5 children, 3 by Marcellusj a 
son and *2 daughters, and 2 by Antony, both 
daughters. Her son, M. Marcellua, was adopted 
by Augustus, and was destined to he his successor, 
but died in 23. [Marcellos, No. 9.] The ’ 
descendants of her 2 daughters by Antomus suc- 
cessively ruled the Eoman world. The elder of 
them married L. Domitiiis Ahenobarhus, and he- 
came the grandmother of the emperor Nero ; the 
younger of them married Drusus, the brother of 
the emperor Tiberius, and became the mother of 
the emperor Claudius, and the grandmother of the 
emperor Caligula. [Antonia.] The daughter 
of the emperor Claudius, by his 3rd wife, Valeria 
Messalina, was born about A. b. 42. She was at 
first betrothed hy Claudius to L. Silanus, who put 
an end to his life, as Agrippina had destined Oc- 
tavia to be the wife of her son, afterwards the 
emperor Nero. She was mairied to Nero in a. d. 
53, but was soon deserted by her young and pro- 
flipte husband for Poppaea Sabina. After living 
with the Jatter as his mistress for some time, he 
rcsolv{‘d to recognise her as his legal wife ; and 
accordingly he divorced Octavi^ on the alleged 
ground of sterility, and then married Poppaea, 
A. n. C'2. Shortly afterwards, Octavia was falsely 
accused of adultery, and was banished to the little | 
island ol PanduLaria, w’here she was put to death. 
Her nnthiiely end excited general commiseration., 
C^ctavia is the lieroine of a tragedy, found among 
the -works of Seneca, but the aiithor of which was 
more probably Curiatius Matenius. 

Octaviaaus. [Augustus.] 

Octaviug. 1. On., sunmmed Sufus, quaestor 
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about B. c. 230, may bo regarded as the founder 
of the family. The Octavii originally came from the 
Volscian town of Vclitrne, where a street and an 
altar bore the name of Octavius. ■«»««" 2. €e., son of 
No. 7, plebeian aedile 206, and praetor 205, when 
he obtained Sardinia as his province. He was ac- 
tively employed during the remainder of the 2rid 
Punic war, and he -vvas present at tlie battle of 
Zama. *«-3, Gn., son of No. 2, was praetor 168, 
and had the command of the fleet in the war 
against Perseus. Fie Avas consul 165. In 162 he 
was one of 3 ambassadors sent into Syria, hut 
AAms assassinated at Laodicea, b}^ a Greek of the 
name of Leptines, at the instigation, as was sup- 
posed, of Lysias, the guardian of the young king 
Aiitiochus V. A statue of Octavius was placed on 
the rostra at Rome, Avliere it was in tlie time of 
Cicero. — 4. Cn., son of No. 3, consul 128.«—5. 
M,, perhaps younger son of No. 3, Avas the col- 
league of Tib. Gracchus in the tribunate of the 
plebs, 133, AA’hen he opposed his tribunitian A’-eto 
to the passing of the agrarian Ieav. Fie Avas in 
consequence deposed from his office by Tib. Grac- 
chus. 6. Cn., a supporter of the aristocratical 
party, Avas consul 87 Avith L. Cornelius Cinna, 
After Sulla’s departure from Italy, in order to 
carry on the war against Mithridates, a vehement 
contest arose between the 2 consuls, AA-hich ended 
in the expulsion of Cinna from the, city, and his 
being deprived of the consulship. Cinna soon 
afterwards returned at the head of a powerful 
army, and accompanied by Marius, Rome wm 
compelled to surrender, and Octavius Avas one of 
the first victims in the massacres that followed. 
Flis head was cut off and suspended on the rostra* 
■—V. X., son of No. 6, consul 75, died in 74, as 
proconsul of Cilicia, and was succeeded in the 
command of the province by L* Lucullus. »— 8. Cn., 
son of No. 7, consul 76.— “9. M., son of No. 8, 
was ciirnle aedilo 50, along Avith M. Gaelius. On 
the breaking out of the civil war in 49, Octavius 
espoused the aristocratical pwty, and served as 
legate to M. Bibulus, avIio had the supreme com- 
I maad of the Pompeian fleet. After the battle 
of Pharsalia, OctaA'ius sailed to lllyricum ; but 
having been driven out of this country (47) by 
Caesar’s legates, he fled to Africa. He was pre- 
sent at the battle of Actium (31), Avben he com- 
manded part of Antony’s fleet.— .10. C., younger 
son of No. 1, and the ancestor of Augustus, 
remained a simple Roman eqiies, without attempt- 
ing to rise any higher in the state. — 11, C., son 
of No. 10, and great-grandfiither of Augustus, 
Ifred in the time of the 2nd Punic AAmr, in which 
he serv-ed as tribune of the soldiers. He Avas pre- 
sent at the battle of Cannae (216), and Avas one of 
the few Avho survived the engagement. — 12. C., 
son of No. II, and grandfather of Augustus, 
lived quietly at his Aulla at Velltrae, without 
aspiring to the dignities of the Eoman .state. 
—13. C., son of No. 12, and father of Augustus, 
was praetor 61, and in the following year succeeded 
G. Antonius in the goA’ernmciit of Macedonia, 
Avhich he administered Avith equal integrity and 
energy. Fie returned to Italy in 5.% died the fol- 
lowing year, 58, at Noln, in Campania, in the very 
same room in Avhich Augustus afterwards breathed 
his last. By his 2nd Avife Atiti, Octavius had a 
daughter and a son, the latter of whom was subse- 
quently the emperor Augustus. [Augustus.] — 
14 . L., a legate of Foinpey in the Avar against the 
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pirates, • 07, was sent. l)y Pompey ii'ito Crete to 
supersede Q. Metellns in tlie command of tlie 
island ; but Metellus refused to surrender the 
command to him. [Metellus, No. 16.] 

Octavius Ealhus. [Balbus.] 

OctodSxus (Octodurensis : Marikpir/)^ a town 
of the Veragri in the country of the Helvetii, is 
situated in a valley suiTOimded hy lofty mountains, 
and on the river JDrawce near the spot where it 
flows into the B.hone. The ancient town, like the 
ir.odern one, was divided hy the Branca into 2 
parts. The inhaljitants had the Jus Latii 

Octogesa, a town of the liergetes in Hispania 
Tarraconensis near the Iberus, probabl}’’ S. of the 
Sicoris. 

Octoloplius, a place of uncertain site% in the N. 
of Thessaly or the S. of Macedonia. 

Ocypeti. [Harpviab.] 

Ocyxlioe(*X 2 ft:iipo? 7 .) 1. One of the daughters 
of Oceanus and l\;thys. 2. Daughter of the cen- 
taur Chiron, possessed the gift of propliecy, and is 
said to have been changed into a mare. 

Odenatiius, the ruler of Palmyra, checked the 
victorious career of the l^ersinns after the defeat 
and capture of Valerian, A. d. 260, and drove Sapor 
out of Syria. In return for these services, Gallie- 
nus bestowed upon Odenathiis the title - of Au- 
gustus. Odenathus was soon afterwards murdered 
by some of his relations, not without the consent, 
it is said, of his wife iSenobia, 266. He was suc- 
ceeded by Zenobu. 

Odessus (*OSun'(T<is : *0('57?cr«T/T9]s,’0d^;(r(rch>s). 1. 

( Vurna)^ also called Odyssus and Odissus at a 
later time, a Greek town in Thracia (in the later 
IMoesia Inferior) on the Pontus Euximus nearly 
due E. of Marcianopolis, was founded by the Mi- 
lesians in the territory of the OrobyKi in the reign 
of Astyages, king of Media (b. c. 504— 55P). 
The town po.sses.seda good harbour, and carried on 
an extensive commerce, -«»- 2. A seaport in Samatia 
Eiiropaea, on the N. of the Pontns Euxinus and 
on the river Sangarius, W. of Olbia and the mouth 
of the Borysthenes, It was some distance N.E. of 
the modern Odessa, 

Odo^cer, usually called king of the Heiaili, wa.s 
the leader of the barbarians, wlio overtlirew the 
Vdesteni empire, a. n. 476. He took the title of 
king of Italy, a.nd reigned till his power was over- 
thrown by Theodoric, king of the Goths. Odoacer 
was defeated in 3 decisive battles by Theodoric 
(4t,>l) — too), and then took .refuge in liavenna, 
where he was besieged for 3 year.% He at last 
capitulated on condition tliat he and Tlieodoric 
should be joint kings of Italy ; but Odoacer was 
soon afterwards murdered by liis rival. 

Odomasxtic© (OdopayriKi)), a district in the 
N.E. of Macedonia between the Strymon and the 
NestiLs, inhabited by the Thracian tribe of the ; 
Odoinanti or Odomantes. j 

Odrysae (’05pii<rai), the most powerful people 
in 'I'lirace, dwelt, according to Herodotus, on both 
sides of the river Artiscus, a tributary of the lie- 
brus, but also spread further W. over tlie whole 
plain of the Hohrus. Soon after the Persian wars 
Teres, king of the Odrysae, obtained the sove- 
reignty over several of the other Thracian tribes, 
and exttmded his dominions as far as the Black 
sea. He was succeeded by his son Sitalces, who 
became the master of almost the whole of Thrace. 
His empire comprised all the territory from 
Abdera to the mouths of the Danube, and from 
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to the sources of the Strymon ; and it 
is described by Thucydides as the greatest of all 
the kingdoms between the Ionian gulf and the 
Euxine, both in revenue and opulence. Sitalces 
assisted the Athenians in the Peloponnesian war 
against Perdiccas, king of Macedonia. [Sitalces.] 
He died B. c. 424, and was succeeded by his ne- 
phew Seuthes I. On the death of the latter about 
the end of the Peloponnesian war, the power of 
the Odrysae declined. For the siib-secpient liistory 
of tiie Odr3^sae, see Thracia. 

Odyssea dOdvcrcreia)^ a town of Hispania Bae- 
ticn, situated N. of Abdera amidst the inountaina 
of Turdetania, wdth a temple of Athena, said to 
have been built by Odysseus ( Ulysses). Its position 
is quite uncertain. Some of the ancients supposed 
it to be the same a.s Olisipo. 

Odysseus. [Ulysses.] 

Oea (/Ectfct, Ptol. : Oeensis: TripoUS Bii.), a city 
on the N. coast of Africa, in the Begio Syrtica 
(i. e. between the SjTtes), was one of the H cities 
of the African Tripolis, and, under the Homans, a 
colony by the name of Aelia Augusta Felix. It 
had a mixed population of Libyans and Sicilians. 

Oea (03fa), a town in the island of Aegina, *20 
stadia from the capital. 

Oeagrus, or Oeager (Olaypos), king of Thrace, 
was the father, by the muse Calliope, of Orpheus 
and Linus. Hence the sisters of Orpheus are 
called Ocaprkles, in the sense of the Muses. The 
adjective Oeagrms h also used by the poets as 
equivalent to Thracian. UmeB Oeagrkis Ilaemm, 
Oeagtitis &c, 

deantlie or OeantMa OUvd^ta : Otay^ 

6evs : Crcdaa:idM)f a town of the Imeri Oaolae on 
the coast, near the entrance of the Crissacan gulf. 

Ooaso or Oeasso (Oparzun)^ a town of the Va- 
scone.s on the N. coast of Hispania Tarraconensis 
situated on a promontory of the same name, and 
on the river Magrada. 

Oeax (Ofa|), son of NaupHus and Clymene, and 
brother of Palamedes and Nausimedon. 

Oebalns (OtSahos). 1. Son of Cynortas, hus- 
band of Oorgoplione, and father of Tjndarcus, 
.Pirene, and Arene, was king of Sparta, where he 
was afterwards honoured with an heroum. Ac- 
cording to others he was son of Perieres and 
grandson of C 3 mortas 5 and was married to the 
nymph Batea, by whom he Iiad several children. 
The patron^-mic Oehalides is not only applied to his 
descendants, hut to the Spartans generall 3 ', as 
Hyacinthiis, Castor, Pollux, &c. The feminine 
patronymic and the adjective Oi-lalhis are 

applied in the same way. Hence Helen is called 
by the poets Oehalis^ and Oehalia pellea: ; the citv'^ 
of Tareiitum is termed Oehalia a;w, because it was 
founded by the Lacedaemonians ; and since tim 
Sabines were, according to one tradition, a Lace- 
daemonian colonv'^, we find the Sabine king 'Fitus 
Tatius named Oekdius Tltus^ and the Sabine 
W'omen Oehalidi^ j/w/m. (Ov. Fast i. *260, iii. 
2M0.)— “2. Son of 'Telon In' a nymph of the stream 
Sebethus, near Naples, ruled in Campania. 

Oechalia (Olxatia: Olxa?aeds^ OlxaXidr'ps). 
1. A town in Thessaly on the Peneiis near Tricon. 
-<-2. A town in Thcssal)-, belonging to the torri- 
tmy of Trnchis. 3. A town in hlessenia on the 
frontier of Arcadia, identified hy Pausanias with 
Carnasimn, by Strabo with Andania. A A town 
of Euboea in the district Erctria. — The anci nita 
were divided in opinion which of these phwes was 
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the residence of Eurvtus, -whom Hercules defeated 
and sknv. The original legend probaWy belonged 
to the Thessalinn Oechalia, and was thence trans- 
ferred to the other towns. • 

Oecuniemus (Ol/coy^ueVnos), bisliop of Tricca In 
Thessaly, a Greek commentator on various parts of 
the New Testament, probably floiiiislied about A.!). 
9d0. lie has the reputation of a judicious com- 
mentator, careful in compilation, modest in offering 
his own judgment, and neat in expression. Most 
of his commentaries were published at Paris, 1G31. 

Oedipus (OIoittovs), son of Laiiis and Jocaste 
of Thebes, The tragic fate of this hero is more 
celebrated tlian that of anj^ other legendary per- 
sonage, on account of the frequent use which the 
tragic poets liave made of it. In their hands it 
underwent various changes and embellishments ; 
but the enrnmon story ran as follows, Laius, son 
of Labdacus, was king of Tliobes, and husband of 
Jocaste, a daughter of hlenoeceus and sister of 
Creon. An oracle had informed Laius that he was 
destined to perish by the hands of his own son. 
Accordingly, when Jocaste gave birth to a son, 
they pierced his feet, bound them together, and 
exposed the child onMt. Cithaeron. There he was 
found by a shepherd of king Polybus of Corinth, 
and was called from liis swollen feet Oedipus. 
Having been carried to the palace, the king and 
bis wife Merope (or Periboea) brought him up as 
their own child. Once, however, Oedipus was 
taunted by a Corinthian with not being the king’s 
son, whereupon he proceeded to Delphi to consult 
the oracle. The oracle replied that he w'as destined 
to slay liis father and commit incest with his 
mother. Thinking that Polybus was liis father, 
he resolved not to return to Corinth ; but on bis 
road between Delphi and Daiilis he met his real 
father Laius. Polyphontes, the charioteer of Laius 
bade Oedipus make way for them ; Wi'hereupon a 
scuffle ensiu’d in which Oedipus slew both Laius 
and his charioteer. In tlie mean time the celebrated 
Sphinx had appeared in the neighbourhood of 
Thebes. Seated on a rock, she put a riddle to 
every Theban that passed by, and whoever was 
unable to solve it was killed by the monster. This 
calamity induced the Thebans to proclaim that 
whoever should deliver the country of the Sphinx, 
should be made king, and should receive Jocaste 
as his wife. Oedipus came forward, and when he 
approached the Sphinx she gave the riddle as 
follows: A being with 4 feet has 2 feet and 3 
feet, and only one voice ; but its feet vary, and 
when it has most it is weakest.” Oedipus solved 
the riddle by saying that it was man, who in 
infancy crawls upon ail fours, in manhood stands 
erect upon 2 feet, and in old age supports his tot- 
tering legs with a staff The Sphinx, enraged at j 
the solution of the riddle, thereupon threw her- 
self down from the rock. Oedipus now obtained 
the kingdom of Thebes, and married his mother, 
by whom lie became the father of Eteocles, Pol)”- 
nices, Antigone, and Ismene. In consequence of 
tliis incestuous alliarme of which no one was aware, 
the country of Thebes was visited by a plague. 
The oracle, on being consulted, ordered that the 
murderer of Laius should be expelled. Oedipus 
accordingly pronounced a solemn curse upon the 
unknown murderer, and declared him an exile ; 
but when lie endeavoured to discover him, he was 
informed by the seer Tiresias that he himself was 
both the parricide and the husband of his mother. 
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Jocaste now hung herself, and Oedipus put out his 
own eyes. From this point traditions differ, for 
according to some, Oedipus in his blindness was 
expelled from Thebes by liis sons and brother-in- 
law, Creon, who undertook the govenimcnt, and 
he was accompanied by Antigone in his exile to 
Attica; while according to others he was imprisoned 
by his sons at Thebes, in order that his disgrace 
might remain concealed from the eyes of tiie world. 
The father now cursed his sons, who agreed to rule 
over Thebes alternately, but became involved in a 
dispute, in consequence of which they fought in 
single combat, and slew each other. Hereupon 
Creon succeeded to the throne, and expoilod 
Oedipus. After long wanderings Oedipus arrived 
in the grove of the Eumenides, near Colonus, in 
Attica; he was there honoured by Theseus in Ids 
misfortune, and, according to an oracle, the Eiime- 
nides removed him from tlie earth, and no one 
was allowed to approach Ins tomb. According to 
Plomer, Oedipus, tormented by the Erinnyes of his 
mother, continued to reign at Thebes, after her 
death ; he fell in battle, and was honoured at 
Thebes with funeral solemnities. 

OeneonfOiVeco?/: Oh'ewz/euv), a seaport town of 
the Locri Oxolae, E. of Kaupactus. 

Oeneus (Olveiis), son of Portheus, husband of 
Althaea, by whom he became the father ofTydeus 
and Meleager, and was thus the grandfather of 
Diomedes. He was king of Pleuron and Calydon 
[ ill Aetolia. This is Homer’s account; but according 
i to later' authorities he was the son of Porthaon and 
Eiiryte, and the father ofToxeus, whom be himself 
killed, Tliyreus (Phereus), Clymenus, Periphas, 
Agelaus, Meleager, Gorge, Eurymede, Blelanippe, 
Mothone, and Beianira. His second wife was 
IMelanippe, the daughter of Hipponous, by whom 
he had Tydeus according to some accounts; though 
according to others Tydeus was his son by his own 
daughter Gorge. He is said to have been deprived 
of his kingdom by the sons of his brother Agrius, 
who imprisoned and ill used him. He was subse- 
quently avenged by Diomedes, who slow Agrius 
and his sons, and restored the kingdom either to 
Oeneus himself, or to his son-m-la\v Andraemon, 
as Oeneus was too old. Diomedes took his grand- 
father with him to Peloponnesus, but some of the 
sons who lay in ambush, slew the old man, near 
the altar of Telephus in Arcadia. Diomedes buried 
his body at Argos, and named the town of Oenoe 
after him. According to others Oeneus lived to 
extreme old age w’'ith Diomedes at Argos, and died 
a natural death. Homer knows nothing of all 
this; he merely relates that Oeneus once neglected 
to sacrifice to Artemis, in consequence of which 
she scut a monstrous boar into tlie territory of Ca- 
li'don, which was hunted bi'' Meleager. The Iiero 
Bellerophon was hospitably entertained by Oeneus, 
and received from him a costly girdle as a present. 

Oeniaclae (Omdoat : Triffanioft or 'rrU;hanlo\ 
an ancient town of Acarnanin, situated on tlie 
Achelous near its mouth, and surrounded by 
marshes caused by the overflowing of the river, 
which thus protected it from hostile attacks. It 
was called in ancient times Erysiche (’Epvtrfx’O-* 
and its inhabitants Erysicimei (’Epwcrixe^mO ; and 
it probably derived its later name from the mythi- 
cal Oeneus, the grandfather of Diomedes. Unlike 
the other cities of Acarnania, Oeniadae espoused 
the cause of the Spartans in the l^doponnesian 
war. At the time of Alexander the Great, the 
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town was taken ky the Aetolians, who expelled 
the inlKibitants; Init the Aetolians were expelled 
in their turn by Philip king of Macedonia, 
who surrounded the place witli strong fortifications. 
The Romans restored the town to the Acarnanians. 
Ihie fortress Nesns or Nasiis belonging to the terri- 
tory of Oeniadae ^vas situated in a small lake near 
Oeniadae. 

Oenides, a patronymic from Oenens, and hence 
given to Meleager, the son of Oeneiis, and Dio- 
medes, the grandson of Oeneiis. 

Oeiioanda or Oeneanda, a town of Asia Minor, 
in the N.W. of Pisidia, or the district of Cabalia, 
subject to Cibyra, 

Oeixobaras (Olwgdpas), a tributary of the 
Orontes, flowing through the plain of Antioch, in 
Syria. ^ _ 

Oenoe ; Olvocuos). 1. A demus of Attica, 
belonging to the tribe Hippothoontis, near Elen- 
therae on the frontiers of Boeotia, frequently men- 
tioned in the Peloponnesian war.-— 3. A demus of 
Attica, near Marathon, belonging to the tribe 
Aiantis, and also to the Tetrapolis.—- 3. A fortress 
of the Corinthians, on the Corinthian gulf, be- 
tween the promontory Olmiae and the frontier of 
Megaris. — '4. A town in Argolis on the Arcadian 
frontier at the foot of Mt. Artemisium. — 5. A 
town in Elis, near the mouth of the Selleis. «— 6. 
A town in the island learns or Icaria. 

Osnomaus (OiVd^iaos). 1. King of Pisa in Elis, 
was son of Ares and Harpinna, the daughter of 
Asopns, and husband of the Pleiad Sterope, by 
^vhom he became the father of Hippodamia, Ac- 
cording to otliers he was a son of Ares and Sterope 
or a son of Alxion. An oracle luid declared that 
he should perisli by tlio hands of his son-in-law; 
and ns his horses wore swifter tiian those of any 
t>ther mortal, ho declared that 'all who came for- 
•vvard as vsuitors for Hippodamia\s hand should 
contend witli him in the chariot-race, that whoever 
conipiered should receive her, and that whoever i 
was conquered should suflbr death. The race-course ! 
extended from Pisa to the altar of Poseidon, on the 
Corinthian isthmus. The suitor started with Hip- 
podamia in a chariot, and Oenomaus then hastened 
with, his swift horses after tlie lovers. He had 
overtaken and slain many a suitor, when Pelops, 
the son of Tantalus, came to Pisa. Pelops bribed 
I\Iyrtilus, the charioteer of Oenomaus, to take out 
the Imch-pins from the wheels of his master’s! 
chariot, and he received from Poseidon a golden 
chariot, and most rapid horses. In the race which 
followed, the chariot of Oenomaus broke down, and 
he fell out and was killed. Thus Pelops obtained 
Hippodamia and the kingdom of Pisa. There are 
some variations in this story, such as, that Oenomaus 
was himself in love with his daughter, and for this 
reason slew her lovers. Myrtihis also is said to 
have loved Hippodamia, and as she favoured the 
suit of Pelops, she persuaded Myrtihis to take the 
iiuch-pins out of the wheels of her father’s chariot. 
As Oenomaus was breathing his last he pronounced 
a curse upon Myrtihis. This curse had its desired 
effect, for as Pelops refused to give to Myrtilus 
the reward he had promised, or as Myrtihis had 
attempted to dishonour Hippodamia, Pelops thrust 
him down from Cape Geraestus. Myrtilus, while 
dying, likewise pronounced a curse upon Pelops, 
which was the cause of all the calamities that 
afterwards befell his house. The tomb of Oeno- 
maus was shown on the river Cladeiis in Elis. His 
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house was destroyed by lightning, and only one 
pillar of it remained standing. —• 2. Of Gadara, a 
cynic philosopher, who ffonrished in the reign of 
Hadrian, or somewhat later, but before Porphyry. 
He wrote a work to expose the oracles, of ’whicJi 
considerable fragments are preserved by Eusebius. 
— 3. A tragic poet. [Diogenes, No. 5.] 

Oenone (OiVcUi/u), daughter of tlie river-god 
Cebren, and wife of Paris, before he carried off 
Helen. [Paths.] 

Oenone or Oenopia, the ancient name of 
Aegjna, 

Oenophyta (ra Olv6(pvra: Inki), n town in 
Boeotia, on the left bank of the Asopus, and on 
the road from Tanagra to Oropus, memorable for 
the victory gained here by the Athenians over the 
Boeotians, B. c. 456. 

Oenopides (OhowlBris) of Chios, a distinguished 
astronomer and mathematician, perhaps a contem- 
porary of Anaxagoras. Oenopides derived most of 
iris astronomical knowledge from tlie priests and 
astronomers of Egypt, with ivhom he lived for 
some time. He obtained from this source his know- 
ledge of the obliquity of the ecliptic, the discovery 
of which he is said to have claimed. The length 
of the solar year was fixed by Oenopides at 3G5 
days, and somewhat less tlian 0 hours. He is said 
to have discovered the l*2th and 23rd propositions 
of the 1st book of Euclid, and the quadrature of 
the meniscus, 

Oenopioii (Olvowicav)^ son of Dionysus and hus- 
band of the nymph Helice, by wliom he became 
the father of Thaliis, Euantlies, ARdas, Salagiis, 
Athamas, and Merope, Aerope or Haero. Some 
writers call Oenopion a son of Rliadainantlnis by 
Ariadne, and a brother of Stapdiylus. From Crete 
he migrated with his sons to Chios, which Rha- 
damantlms had assigned to him as his habitation. 
When king of Chios, the giant Orion sued for the 
hand of his daughter Merope, As Oenopion refused 
to give her to Orion, the latter violated Merope, 
whereupon Oenopion put out his eyes, and expelled 
him from the island. Orion went to Lemnos ; he 
was afterwards cured of his blindness, and returned 
to Chios to take vengeance on Oenopion. But the 
latter was not to be found in Chios, for his friends 
had concealed him in the earth, so that Orion, un- 
able to discover him, went to Crete. 

Oenotri, Oenotria. [Itaxia.] 

Oenotndes, 2 small islands in the Tyrrhene 
sea, off the coast of Lucania, and opposite the 
town of Eleaor Velia and the mouth ojf' the llelos. 

Oenotropae. [Anius.] 

Oenotrus (OXvtarpo^), youngest son of Lycaon, 
emigrated with a colony from Arcadia to Italy, and 
gave the name of Oenotria to the district in which 
he settled. 

Oenus {Olvovs : Keksina), a river in Laconia, 
rising on the frontier of Arcadia, and flowing into 
the Eiirotas, N. of Sparta. There was a town of the 
same name upon this river, celebrated for its wine. 

Oemissae {Olmvcrcrai^ Olvovcrai), 1. A group 
of islands lying off the S. point of Messenia, oppo- 
site to the port of Phoenicus: the 2 largest of tliem 
are now called Sapienza and Cahrera. — S. (Spa.l-' 
matiori or Mgo7iuses)^ a group of 5 ishinds between 
Chios and the coast of Asia Minor. 

OeonxLS (Oi«oi/ds), son of Licymnius of JMidea 
in Argolis, first victor at Olympia, in the foot-race. 
He is said to have been killed at Sparta by the 
! sons of Hippocoon, but was avenged by Hercules, 
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whose kinsman lie was, and was honoured with a 

moinimeiit near the temple of Hercules. 

O&oe (^fiepoT?), an island in. Bocotia, formed by 
the river Asopus and opposite Plataeae. 

Oescus (Isker OT Esker) called Oscilis (^Ooiaos) 
hy Thucydides, and Scins (iS/ci'os) by Herodotus, 
a river iu Aloesia, which rises in Mt. Scomiiis 
according to Thucydides, or in Mt. Rhodope ac- 
cording to Pliny, hut in reality on the W. slope of 
Mt. Haemus, and Hows into the Danube near a 
town of the same name (Oreszoviiz). 

Oesyma (OiVuju.7] : OtVu/xaTos), called Aesjma 
(Alcrufiri) by Homer (//. viii. 1104), an ancient town 
in Thrace between the Strymon and the Nestus, a 
colony of the Thasians. 

Oeta (Olfrr?, Olraiaiy oupc-a. : Katavoihm), a 
rugged pile of mountains in the S. of Thessaly, an 
eastern branch of Mt. Pindus, extended S. of Mt. 
Othrys along the S. bank of the Sperchius to the 
Maliac gulf at Thermopylae, thus forming the N. 
barrier of Greece. Strabo and Livy give the name 
of Callidromus to the eastern part of Oeta, an 
appellation which does not occur in Herodotus and 
the earlier writers. Respecting the pass of Mt. 
Oeta, see Thermopylae. Oeta was celebrated 
in mythology as the mountain on which Her- 
cules burnt himself to death. From this moun- 
tain the S. of Thessaly bordering on Phocis was 
called Oetaea (OiraTa) and its inhabitants Oetaei 
(OiVaTot). 

Oetylus (O^Tv\os ; Olrvkios : Vitylo\ also 
called Tylus {^vXo$\ an ancient town in Laconia, 
on the Messenian gulf, S. of Thalama, called after 
an Argive hero of this name., 

Ofella, a man of sound sense and of a straight- 
forward character, whom Horace contrasts with the 
Stoic quacks of his time. 

Ofdtla, Q. Lucretius, originally belonged to the 
Marian party, but deserted to Sulk, who appointed 
him to the command of the army employed in the 
blockade of Praeneste, b. c. 82. Ofella became a 
candidate for tlie consulship in the following year, 
althougli he had not yet been either quaestor or 
praetor, thus acting in defiance of one of Sulla’s 
laws. He w'as in consequence put to death by 
Sulla’s orders. 

Ofilius, a distinguished Roman jurist, was one 
of the pupils of Servius Sulpicius, and a friend of 
Cicero and Caesar. His works are often cited in 
the Digest. 

Oglasa {Monte Christo), a small island off the 
coast of Etruria. 

Ogulnu, Q. and Cn,, 2 brothers, tribunes of 
the plebs, b. c. 800, carried a law by which the 
number of the pontifis was increased from 4 to 8, 
and that of the augurs from 4 to 9, and which 
enacted that 4 of the pontiffs and 5 of the augurs 
should he taken from the plebs. Besides these 8 
pontiffs there was the pontifex maximus, who is 
generally not included when the number of pontiffs , 
is spoken of, 

Ogf^m Cftyvyia)^ tlie mythical island of Ca- 
lypo, is placed by flomer in the navel or central 
point of the sea, fir away from all lands. Later 
writers pretended to find it in the Ionian sea, near 
the promontory Lacinium, in Bruttiura. 

Ogryftts or Ogyges sometimes called 

a Boeotian autochthon, and sometimes son of Boe- 
otus, and king of the Hectenes, is said to have 
been the first ruler of the territory of Thebes, 
which was called after him Ogygia. In his reign 
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the waters of lake Copais rose above its lianks, and 
inundated the whole valley of Boeotia. This flood 
is usually called after him the Ogygian. The name 
of Ogyges is also connected witli Attic story, for 
in Attica an Ogygian Hood is likewise mentioned, 
and he is described as the father of the Attic hero 
Eleusis, and as the fotber of Daira, the daughter 
of Oceanus. In the Boeotian tradition he was the 
father of Alalcomenia, Thelxinoea and Aulis.' — ■ 
Bacchus is called Ogygms, dens, because he is said 
to have been born at Thebes. 

Og^is {''O.yvpLs), an island of the Erythraean 
Sea {Indian Owan), off the coast of Carmania, at 
a distance of 2000 stadia (20 geog, miles), noted 
as the alleged burial-place of the ancient king 
Eryfchras. 

Oicles or Oicleus (’OV/cX^y, ’OiKAevs), son of 
Antiphates, grandson of Melampiis and father of 
Amphiaraus, of Argos. He is also called a son of 
Amphiaraus, or a son of Mantius, the brother of 
Antiphates. Oicles accompanied Hercules on his 
expedition against Laomedon of Troy, and was 
there slain in battle. According to other traditions 
he returned home from the expedition, and dwelt 
in Arcadia, where he was visited by his grandson 
Alcmaeon, and where bis tomb was shown. 

Oileus (’Oi'Aeds), son of Hodoedocus and Lao- 
nome, grandson of Cynus, and great-grandson of 
Opus, was a king of the Locrians, and married to 
Eriopis, by whom he became the father of Ajax, 
who IS hence called dilldes, OtltMes, and A jam 
Olid. Oileus was also the father of Medon by 
Ehene. He is mentioned among the Argonauts. 

Olba or Olbe (*' 0 x^ 77 ), an ancient inland city of 
Cilicia, in the mountains above Soloe, and between 
the rivers Lamus and Cydnus. Its foundation was 
ascribed by mythical tradition, to Ajax the son of 
Teucer, whose alleged descendants, the priests of 
the very ancient temple of Zeus, once ruled over 
all Cilicia Aspera. In later times it belonged to 
Isauria, and was the see of a bishop. 

Olbasa (*'OX§arra). 1. A city of Cilicia Aspera, 
at the foot of the Taurus, N. of Selinus, and N.W. 
of Ca^strus; not to be confounded with Olba.««2, 
A city in the S.E. of Lycaonia, S.W. of Cybistra, 
in the district called Antiochiana. 3. A city in 
the N. of Pisidia, between Pednelissus and Selge. 

Olbe. [Olba.] 

Olbia (’OX§i'a). 1. (Prob. Eoiibes, mniHih'os\ 
a colony of Massilia, on the coast of Gallia Narbo- 
iiensis, on a hill called Olbianiis, E. of Telo Mar- 
tius (To 2 ^/o; 2 ), — 2. (Prob, Terra Nova), a very 
ancient city, near the N. end of the E. side of the 
island of Sardinia, with the only good harbour on 
this coast; and therefore the usual landing-place 
for persons coming from Rome, A mythical tra- 
dition ascribed its foundation to the Tliespiadae.— 
3. In Bithjmia [Astacus], The gulf of Astactis 
wms also called from it, Sinus Olbianus. *— 4. A 
fortress on the W. frontier of Pampliyliti, on the 
coast, W. of the river CatarhaiTactes ; not impro- 
' bably on the same site as the later Attalia.*— 5. 

[BORYSTIIENES.] 

Olcades, an ancient people in I Jispania Tarraeo- 
nensis, N. of Carthago Nova, near the souret's of 
the Anas, in a part of the country afterwards in- 
habited by the Oretani. Tiiey are mentioned 
only in the wars of the Carthaginians with the 
inhabitants of Spain. Hannibal transjdanted some 
of the Olcades to Africa. Their chief towns were 
Althaea and Carteia, the site of both of which is 
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uncertiim ; the latter place must not be confounded Olmiae fOA^jcsi), a promontory in the territory 
with the celebrated Caeteia in Baetica* of Corinth, which separated the Corinthian and 

Clcinium (OlcimStae : a Alcyonian gulfs, 

town on the coast of Illyria, S. W. of Scodra, be- Oloossoa (’OAootrtrcpj' : ’OAootrtrdwos : JS’/as- 
longingto the territory of Gentius. sona)^ a town of the Peri'haebi in Thessaly, in the 

Olearus. [OniARUS.] ^ district of Hestiaeotis. Homer (/^. ii. 739) calls it 

Oleastrum. 1. A town of the Cosetani, in ‘‘white,’’ an epithet which it obtained, according* 
Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road from Bertosa to Strabo, from the whiteness of its soil 
to Tarraco, probably the place from which the Olophyxiis ('0/\(i<|ju|os : *OAo«pii|tos), a town of 
^)lum6im Okasireim derived its name.“»-2. A Macedonia, on the peninsula of Mt. A tbos. 
town in Hispania Baetloa, near Gades. Olpae or Olpe (''OXirai^ ’OAtttj : ^OXttcuos) 

OleE ^'OA/p'), a mythical personage, Avho is re- 1. (Arapl), a town of the Amphilochi in Acur- 
presented as the earliest Greek lyric poet, and the nania, on the Ambracian gulf, N. W. of Argos Am- 
first author of sacred hymns in liexaraeter verse. philochicum.«—2. A town of the Locri Ossolae, 
lie is closely connected with the worship of Apollo, Olurus {’'OXovpas: 'Okovpws) 1. A town in 
of whom, in* one legend, he was made the prophet. Achaia, near Pellene, on the Sicyonian frontier,—- 
His connection with Apollo is also marked by his 2. Also Oluris fOXoupts), called Boritim (Adi- 
being called Hyperborean, and one of the esta- piov) by Homer, a town in Messenia, S. of the 
blishers of oracles; though the more common story river Neda. ^ 

made him a native of Lycia. He is said to have Olus (’OAoSv: ^Okottj^TLOs), a town and harbour 
settled at Delos. His name seems to signify simply on the E. coast of Crete, near the promontory of 
the fiute-player. Of the ancient hymns, which Zephyrinm. 

went under his name, Pausanias mentions those to Olybnus, Anicius, Roman emperor a. d. 47‘J^ 
Here, to Achaeia, and to Ilitliyia ; the last was in was raised to this dignity by Eicimer, who deposed 
celebration of the birth of Apollo and Artemis. Anthemius. He died in the course of the same 
Olenus {''Q.Mpos: ’flAems). 1. An ancient year, after a reign of 3 months and 13 days. His 
town in Aetolia, near New Pleiiron, and at the successor was Glyceeius. 
foot of hit. Ai'acynthus, is mentioned by Homer, Olympene, and Olympeni, or Oiympieni 
but was destroyed by the Aetolians at an early (*OAypi7r97r^, ’OAyjUTTTjwi, ’DA UjU5rz??m}, the names 
period. — 2. A town in Achaia, between Patrae of the district about the Mysian Gl 3 mipus, and of 
and Dyme, refused to join the Achaean league on its inhabitants. 

its restoration, in b.c. 280. In the time of Strabo Olympia (’GAvpma), the name of a small plain 
the town was deserted. The goat Amalthaea, in JEiis, in which tlie Olympic games were cele- 
which suckled the infant Zeus, is called Ohnia brated. It was surrounded on the N. and N- E. 
capdki by the poets, either because the goat was by the mountains Cronion and Olympus, on the S. 
supposed to have been born near the town of by the river Alpheiis, and on the W. by the river 
Olcims, and to have been subsequently transferred Cladeus. In this plain was the sacred grove of 
to Crete, or because the nymph Amalthaea, to Zeus, called A (''AAwy, an old Elean form of 
whom the goat belonged,' wus a daughter of liAo-oy, a grove), situated at the angle formed by 
Olenus. the confluence of the rivers Alpheus and Cladeus, 

Olgassys i^OXyacro^vs : Al-Gez Dagh\ a lofU*', and 300 stadia distant from the town of Pisa, 
steep, and rugged iriountain chain of Asia Minor, The Altis and its immediate neighbourhood w'ere 
e:xt6nding nearly W. and E. through the E. of adorned with numerous temples, statues, and public 
Biihynia'", and the centre of Paphlagonia to the buildmgs, to which the generalappellation of Olympia 
river Hah"s, nearl}’- parallel to the chain of Olympus, was given ; but there was no town of this name, 
of which it may be considered as a branch. Nu- The Aids was surrounded by^ a wall, it contained 
meroLis temples w^ere built upon it by the Papilla- the following temples : — 1. The Olympwtm^ or 
gonians. temple of Zeus Oiympiiis, which was the most 

Oliarus {*SlXiapos^ ""nxdapos : ^^ClXidpios : celebrated of all the buildings at Olympiii, and 

paros)^ a small island in the Aegean sea, one of which contained the master-piece of Greek art, the 
the Cyclades, W. of Paros, originally colonized by*^ colossal statue of Zeus by Phidias. The statue 
the Phoenicians, is celebrated in modern times for was made of ivory and gold, and the god was 
its stalactite grotto, which is not mentioned by an- represented as seated on a throne of cedar wood, 
cient writers. adorned with gold, ivorys ebony, and precious 

Oligyrtus {'OXiyvpros), a fortress in the N. E. stones. [Phidias.] 2. The Hemeum, or temple 
of Arcadia on a mountain of the same name, be- of Hera, -which contained the celebrated chest of 
tween Stymphalus and Caphyae. Cypselus, and was situated N. of the Olympietim, 

Olislpo {Lisbon)^ a town in Lusitania, on the 3. The Metroum^ or temple of the Mother of the 
right bank of the Tagus near its mouth, and a gods. The other public buildings in the Altis 
Roman raunicipiuni with the surname Felicitas most worthy of notice were, the 7/iesauri, or trea- 
Julia. It was celebrated for its swift horses. Its suries of the different states, which had sent dedi- 
naiue is sometimes written IJlyssippO, because it catory offerings to the Oly’-inpian Zeus, situated at 
was supposed by some to have been the town the foot of Mt. Cronion : the Zunes^ or statues of 
which Ulysses was said to have founded in Spain ; Zeus, which had been erected from ffues imposed 
but the town to which this legend referred was upon those who had been guilty of fraud or other 
situated in the mountains of Turdetnnia. irregularities in the Olympic contests, and whicii 

Ollzon (’OAifcojt/), a town of Thessaly on the were placed on a stone platform near the Thesauri: 
coast of Magnesia and on the Pagasaean gulf, the JPrytoeww, in which the Olympic victors dined 
mentioned by Homer. after the contests had been brought to a close : the 

OBxus {(Jglio)^ a river in Gallia Transpadana, Bouhutcrion^ in which all the regulations relating 
faffs into the Po, S.’W', of Mantua. to. the games -w'ere made, and which contained a 
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oatlis were taken i ^ ciwilat building of 

liatants: tlie a dome, wbich was erected 

brick, 1 of Chaeroiiea, and which 

by Philip alter the 1",,;;'' t,, „r the AHis, 

was situated nca ^ j-jippodarnitnn, a 

close to the , 'tjoiiour of Hippodamtii: 

sacred endosiirc ’V erected in honour 

ofPelops. Thc 2 chieE buiWin,^_ jlt. Croiiion, in 
were the Stadium to A celebrated, and 

which the g.^. of the Stfidiuni, m 

the Jlippodmmus, a little o.r- pl^ce 

which the chariot a between the Stadium 

which formed the conn °j ^ or judges of 

and Hippouronnis, the lleUan , 

the Olympic games had a„d Sta. 

see Did. o/A«(k;. arts. chrated from 

dium.) ,,Tho Olymp^mes were eckh 

the earliest times u . ’ j|,,,tycal personages 

merit was assigned to , ^ ^ between each 

There was an interval ^Weh interval was 
celebration of the Olvropiads were not 

called an Olympiad ; the victory of 

employed as a chrono Iq * ^ account 

CoLhus in the foot-ra“, ^ 0. A ^ 

of the Olympic games '‘'‘f V, / 

in the Diet. o/Aniiq. ar . OWp^ii; II., king , 
Olympias t OXoMirius)! M„,t;in(ler the Great, 1 

of Macedonia, and motber » „f Epir„s. 

was the daughter of Neop okmu ^ .,k_^o i 

Sbo was to,,?.' ,?„d the passionate and 

rnerons amours of I ’ occasioned freipient 

icalous character i philip married 

‘kisputes between them ; ^Olympias 

Cleopatra, the niece - ‘ refuG-e at the 

withdrew from fr kto- of ^irus. It 

court of her brother - < > i = support to 

was generally believed tot to 1 n^^^^ 

the assassination annmbation of that 

credible that she e\ n ...p.t-cd bv some wTiters. 
deed in the open to Mac. 

After the death oi Ph P ^ j^ifiaenco through 
donia, where she enjojed r ... 
the affection 

latter (323), she withdic imdisputed control 
her enemy Antipater had the nndisput 
of affairs, and took refi| m Epnus.^^ ^ | 

continued to .liv e, as ’ J,^gd a new opening 

death ot i „ cunport to the new 

to her ambition. She ga^ raBsander, 

regent Polysperchon, Enrydice the 1 

-!>; 'fpfsr\^hife“ totiMS >tins of 
Wife of I luiip ^ resolving to obtain 

Macedonia. In 31 1 i ,fuded tot 

the supreme ’defeated Enry- 

Xr hi ’bat to and put both her and her husband 

the execution of Kic.™-,« 

Set rdonian%es • Cassmf who wa^t 

^ Ued to surrender to Cassander, who caused 
Ter? le put totl Olympias was not without 

slothing of the grandeur and loltmess of spirit 
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roust for ever disgrace her II. mt. 

Olymplodorus CO'^"'"Xthe dthcentury 
of Thebes in 'ork in 22 hooks {entitled 

after Christ. lie wrote a VI ^,111- ,,i,t„cy of 

'KTTopiKoI koyoOv.'"'^"*^' ,I ,5„p of Honoriu.s, 
the Western empire troder to k .n 

from a.n 407 to «Xi aho^^^^ 

doriis took up the . LKhnai'UI-s.,! Ihc 

which Eiinapius J'-^^.^'.^X^oruB is lost, hut an 
original wmrk preserved by Photius. 

abndgment of ‘ ® ; olvmpiodoriis removed 

After the death of Ilonoi 13 emperor Theo- 

to Byzantium, to this Olympiodorus 

dosius. auii fate [HieuocI-esJ. 

bis work on P>^»"Xrcato i - 2- A peripatetic 
Olyropiodoms ?“ Alexandria, where 

philosopher, vvho tA^t _^g .j,,^^ jjr^t phi- 

Proclns was one of ? ? ji|,^.piutonic school ot 
losopher of celehr y ^ ^,1 the 6 th 

Alexandria. Re live emperor 

century P ato, and commentaries on 

Justroian Hislife^to t.-4. 

several of Plato sttiaioouc ^ 

An Aristotelic ^ L „ <,{ Aristotle, which 

roentary on m the hitter 

is still extant, Iiv ‘ ' Christ. Like Sim- 

half of the 6th U ^ he is inferior, ho 
pliciiis, to fphtXiid Aristotle, 

endeavours to rMoncil . oi„,nnian, occurs as 

Olymplusfmv^ 

a surname of /.eiis, nti , 

ffid'to UveXoW-i 

from the gods of the lower 

Olymplus , J jj-nne of 2 Greek 

Olympus ^I!thS an'I ‘he other 

roupcians, vvl«“ »> « belongs to the 

historical. — !• -t ^,r inid Phrygian flute- 
np^thical Iteyas, Olympus — to each 

players — Aljo.gni.., was asenbed, 

!f4honithe invention “‘ the^toto 

nnder whose names ^/e \ \ lite Phrv’ffiaii 

seututicu — hS -u^- 

auleticandthe U‘®®h aXtto of Mvsia, and to 
was said to have hetn • Olympus not 

have lived betore the f J ' • ^ ^ hoy, 

unfreciiiently appears on woto ot a ^ 
sometimes instruc ed by Marsj ^ < 3 .^,5,^ 

as witnessing and be- 

tnie Olympus was a 1 since be 

longed to a familj ut first 01 vmpus. 

was said to he Thongli a. 

Be . flourished about Xst be reckoned 

Phrygian by J. to [jU the accounts 

ainoni the Greek m~i ^nd 

make Greece the scL ^ havin'^ miturali/.ed in 

been almost peculiar to 1 hi v gnu- I (.f, rk. 

Olympus COkvu«s). I. ,^-,1 ft- 

Ehmho, Ini^ p „f the great cliaiii of nioun- 
lesiicds). Ihe L. p.« • ^ ..\cruce- 

taius which extends \\ • ' ^ tbe Tlier- 

rauniaii promontory < ' , j , N. boundary of 

male Gulf, and which " 2.;; ^,,0 name 

ancient Greece part “’this great 

is soraetiiues range of Pindus, 

istXu; called the Caiuhunian moan- 
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talus; Init thp; more specific and ordinary use of 
tiic name Olympus is to denote the extreme E. 
part of the dm in, which striking off from the Cam- 
hiiniaii mountains to the S.E., skirts the S. end of 
tlie slip of coast called Pieria, and forms at its 
terminatiun the N. wall of the vale of TEMfE. 
Its sliape is that of a hlunt cone, with its outline 
pictiu'osqady broken by minor summits; its height 
is about 0700 feet; and its chief summit is covered 
witii perptaiial snow. From its position as the 
boundary between Thessaly and Macedonia^ it is 
sometimes reckoned to the former, sometimes to 
the latter. — In the Greek mythology, Olympus 
^v•as the chief seat of the third dynasty of gods, of 
whidi Zeus was the head. It was a really local 
conception with the early poets, to he understood 
literally, and not metaphorically, that these gods 
“ on the snowy top 
Of cold Olympus ruled the middh 
Tkeir h'gkisi heaven,"'' 

Indeed, if Homer uses either of the terms’"' OXvp.rros 
iind oiJpa.v6s metaphorically, it is the latter that is 
a metaphor for the former. Even 'the fable of the 
giants scaling heaven must he understood in this 
sense; not that they placed Felion and Ossa upon 
the top of Olympus to reach the still higher ZicatJc?;, 
hut that they piled Pelioii on the top of Ossa, and 
both on the s/opes of Olympus, to scale the 
summit of Olympus itself, the abode of the gods. 
Homer describes the gods as having their sevcml 
palaces on the summit of Olympus ; as spending 
the day in the palace of Zeus, round whom they 
sit in solemn conclave, while the younger gods 
dance before tliem, and the Muses entertain them 
with tlie lyre and song. They are shut in from 
the view of men upon the earth by a wall of clouds, 
the gates of which are kept by the Hours. The 
same conceptions are found in Hesiod, and to a 
great e.xtent in tire later poets ; with whom, how- 
ever, even as early ns the lyric poets and the tra- 
gedians, the idea becomes less material, and the 
real abode of the gods is gradually transferred from 
the summit of Olympus to the vault of heaven 
(i. e. the sky) itself. This latter is also the con- 
ception of the Roman poets, so for at least as any 
definite idea can be framed out of their compound 
of Homer’s language with later notions. — 2. A 
hill in Laconia, near Sellasia, overhanging the river 
Ocniis. 3. Another name for Lycaeum in Ar- 
cadia.-— 11. In Asm. — 1. The Mysian Olympus 
('OXvpnros d Mvaios : Keshish Daph,, Ala Dagli„ 
iaUk l)a(jh^ and Kui?h~Dagh), a chain of lofty 
mountains, in the N.W. of Asia Minor, forming, 
with Ida, the W, part of the N.-most line of the 
mountain system of that peninsula. It extends 
from W. to E. through the N. E. of Mysia and 
the S.W. of Bithynia, and thence, inclining a little 
N.-wards, it first passes through the centre of 
Bithynia, then forms the boundiiry between Bi- 
tliynia and Galatia, and then extends through the 
S. of Paphlagonia to the river Halys, Beyond the 
Halys, the mountains in the N. of Pontus form a 
continuation of the Yanar Dapli,% a 

volcano on the E. coast of Lycia, above the city of 
Phoenicus (Tanar). The names of the motintain 
and of the city are often interchanged. [Phoe- 

KICUS.] 

Olynthus ("OAvj'Sos ; ^OkMios : Aio Mtwm% 
a town of Macedonia in Chalcidice, at the head of 
the Toronaic gulf, and at a little distance from the 
coast, between the peninsulas of Pallene and Si- 
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thonia. It was the most important of the Greek 
cities on the coast of Macedonia, though tve liave 
no record of its foundation. It aftervvards fell into 
the hands, of the Thracian Bottiaei, when they 
were expelled from their own country by the Ma- 
cedonians. [Bottiaei,] It was takerr by Arta- 
bazus, one of the generals of Xerxes, who peopled 
it with Chalcidians from Torono ; hut it owed its 
greatness to Perdiccas, who persuaded the inlia- 
bitaiits of many of tiie smaller towns in Clialcidice 
to abandon their own abodes and settle in Olynthus. 
Tin’s happened about the commencement \if the 
Peloponnesian war ; and from this time Olynthus 
appears as a prosperous and flourishing town, with 
a population of 5000 inhabitants capable of bearing 
arms. It became the head of a confederacy of all 
the Greek towns in this part of Macedonia^ and it 
long maintained its independence against the at- 
tacks of the Athenians, Spartans and Macedonians ; 
but in B.c. ?)79 it was compelled to submit to Sparta, 
after carrying on war with this state for 4 years. 
When the supremacy of Sparta was destroyed by 
the Thebans, Olynthus recovered its independence, 
and even received an accession of power from 
Philip, who was anxious to make Olynthus a 
counterpoise to the influence of Athens in the N. 
of the Aegean. With this view Philip gave 
Olynthus the territory of Potidaea, after lie had 
wrested this town from the Athenians in 35 d. 
But when he had sufficiently consolidated his 
pow’er to he able to set at defiance both Olynthus 
and Athens, he threw off the mask, and laid siege 
to the former city. The Olyntliians earnestly 
besought Atliens for assistance, and were warmly 
supported by Demosthenes in his Olynthiac ora- 
tions ; but as the Athenians did not render the 
city any effectual assistance, it was taken and 
destroyed by Philip, and all its inhabitants sold 
as slaves (347). (ilynthiis tvas never restored^ 
and the remnants of its inhabitents were at a latei 
time ti’ansferred by Cassander to Cassandrea. At 
the time of its prosperity Olynthus used the neigh- 
bouring town of Mecyberna as its seaport. 

Omaaa or Onianum (^Opavaf "'Ogavov), 1. A 
celebrated port on the N.E. coast of Arabia Felix, 
a little above the E.-most point of the peninsula, 
Pr. Syagros {Has el Uad\ on a large gulf of the 
same name. The people of this part of Arabia 
w^ere called Omanitae COpavirai) or Omani, and 
the name is still preserved in that of the district, 
Oman, — 2. (Prob. Schama), a sea'-port town in 
the E. of Carmania ; the chief emporium on that 
coast, for the trade between India, Persia, and 
Arabia, 

Omanitae and Omamim. [Omana.] 

Ombi {^'Op6oii *Qp§7rai : Koum Ombou, i, e. 
Hill ofOmhon, Ru.), the last great city of Upper 
Egypt, except Syene, from which it was distant 
about 30 miles, stood on the E. bank of the Nile, 
in the Ombites Nomos, and was celebrated as one 
of the chief seats of the worship of the crocodile. 
Juvenal’s 15th satire is founded on a religious war 
between the people of Ombi and those of Tentyra, 
who bated the crocodile ; but, as Tentyra lies so 
much further down the Nile, with several inter- 
vening cities celebrated, as well as Ombi, for 
crocodile-worship, critics have suspected an error 
in the names, and some have proposed to read 
Coptos or Copiion for Omhos in v. 35. It seems, 
however, better to suppose that Juvenal used the 
name without reference to topographical precision. 

K K 
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Opposite to Ombi, on the left baiik> was tbe town 
of Contra-Ombos. 

Ompliale {‘0,u(pdkr}\ tiaiigliter of tbe Lydian 
king lardanns, and wife of Tmolus, after whose 
death she undertook the government herselt When 
Hercules, in consequence of the murder of Ipbitus, 
was afflicted with a serious disease, and was in- 
formed by the oracle that he could only be cured 
by serving some one for wages for the space of 3 
y^irs, Hermes sold Hercules to Omphale. The 
hero became enamoured of his mistress, and to 
please her, he is said to have spun wool and put 
on the garments of a w'oman, while Omphale wore 
his lion’s skin. She bore Hercules several children. 

OmpKalium (*0/u(pd\iO }' : ’O/i^aXlTTjs), a town 
in Crete in the neighbourhood of Cnossus. 

Oa. [Heliopolis.] 

Oaatas (’Omrav), of Aegina, the son of Micon, 
was a distinguished statuary and painter, con- 
temporary with Polygnotus, Ageladas, and Hegias. 
He flourished down to about b. c, 460, that is^ in 
the age immediately preceding that of Phidias. 

Oncae (*'Oy/cai\ a village in Boeotia near 
Thebes, from which one of the gates of Thebes 
derived its name (’Oy/caTai), and 'which contained 
a sanctuary of Athena, who was hence called 
Athena Onca. 

Onchesmus or OncMsmus (‘'Oyxwoy, ’'O 7 - 
Xio'juo^ : OrcUdo)^ a seaport town of Epirus in 
Chaonia, opposite the W. extremity of Coi'cyra. 
The ancients derived its name from Anchises, 
whence it is named by Dion^’-sius the “ Harbour of 
Anchises” {'Aryx'^crov Kucr^v). From this place 
Cicero calls the wind blowing from Epirus tow-irds 
Italy Omhesimtes. 

Onchestus : ^Oyxi^<Trm) 1. An 

ancient town of Boeotia, said to have been founded 
by Onchestus, son of Poseidon, was situated a little 
S. of the lake Copais near Haliartus, It contained 
a celebrated temple and grove of Poseidon, and 
was the place of meeting of the Boeotian Amphic- 
tyony. The ruins of this town are still to be seen 
on the S. W. slope of the mountain Faga,*« 2. A 
river in The^aly, which rises in the neighbourhood 
of Eretria, and hows by Cynoscepbalae, and falls 
into the lake BoebSis, It is perhaps the same as 
the river Onochmms (’Ovdxcovos) mentioned hy 
Herodotus. 

Onesicrltus ( OvuctIkpitos), a Oreek historical 
writer, -who accompanied Alexander on his cam- 
paigns in Asia, and wrote a history of them, which 
is frequently cited by later authors. He is called 
by some authorities a native of Astypalaea, and 
by others of Aegina. When Alexander constructed 
his fleet on the Hydaspes, he appointed Onesicritiis 
chief pilot of the fleet, a post which he held not 
only during the descent of the Indus, but through- 
out the vojmge from the mouth of that river to the 
Persian gult^ which was conducted under the com- 
mand of Nearehus. Though an eye-witness of 
I'nuch that he described, it appears that he inter- 
mixed many fables and flilsehoods with his nar- 
rative, so that he early fell into discredit as an 
authority. 

Oningis or Omigis. [Oringis.] 

Oniros ("'Ovstpos)^ the Dream-God, was a per- 
sonification of dreams. According to Homer 
Dreams dwell on the dark shores of the W. Ocea- 
nus, and the deceitful dreams come through an 
ivory gate, while the true ones issue from a gate 
made of hom, Hesiod calls dreams the children 
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of night ; and Ovid, who culls them children of 
Sleep, mentions 3 of them by name, \k. ATar|dieus, 
Iceliis or Phobetor, and l^lunitnsus. Ihiripidos 
called them sons of Giica, n:id conceived tliein as 
genii with black wings. 

Onoba, sumamcMi Aestiiana (Tlnclm)^ a sea- 
; port town of the Tiirdetani in llispania Paetica, 
betw'een the moutlis of the Baetis and Amis, on an 
acstuary formed liy the river laixia. Theni arc 
remains of a Roman aqueduct at IlmdvK, 

OHomaentns (“Ow^td/cpiTos), an A tiienian, who 
occupies an interesting position in tin' histi'ry of 
the early Greek religious ])nctiT. He lived almut 
B. c. 520 — 485. lie enjoyed, the patronage of 
Hipparchus, until ho wa.s detected hy .Lasus of 
I-Iermione (the dithjnumliic poet) in making an in- 
terpolation in an oracle of Musaeus, for wliieh ,11 i[}- 
parchus banished him. He seems to have gone 
into Persia, where the Pisistratids, after their ex- 
pulsion from Aihens, took him again into .iavour, 
and employed him to persuade Xerxes to engage 
in his expedition against tlreece, h}’^ reciting to 
him all the ancient oracles w'hicli seemed to favour 
the attempt. It appears that Ononuicritus had 
made a collection and arrangement of the oracles 
ascribed to Musaeus. It is further stated that he 
made interpolations in Homer as ‘well as in Mu- 
saeus, and that he •was the real author of some of 
the poems ■which "went under the name of Orpheus, 

! Onomarchus ("Ow^uapxos), general of the Pho- 
cians in the Sacrednvar, aiicceedcd his brother Phi- 
' iomelus in this command, B. c. 353. In the follow- 
ing year he wms defeated in Thessaly by Philip, 
and perished in attempting to reach hy sw’imming 
the Athenian ships, ■which, w'cro lying off the shore. 
His body fell into the hands of Piiilip, who caused 
it to be crucified, as a pimishinont for his sacr,i- 
iege, 

Onosander COi'Sa-ayBpos), the author of a cele- 
brated wmrk on military tactics (entitled Srpar'??- 
yuch? \6yos\ wdiich is still extant. All subsequent 
Greek and Roman writers on the same subject 
made this work their text-book, and it is still held 
in considerable estimation. He appears to have 
lived about a. n. 50. In his stylo he imitated 
Xenophon with some success. Edited by Sch'webel, 
Hiimberg, 1761 ; and by Coraes, Paris, 182*3. 

On'u-gnatlius {^Ovov yvdBos: Btapliomsi\ an 
island and a promontory on the S. coast of Laconia, 
W. of C. Malea. 

OnupMs {^Ovov(pis\ the capital of the Nomos 
Onnphites in the Delta of Egypt, Its site is un- 
certain; but it ’ivas probably near the middle of tlio 
Delta. 

Ophelion (’flipeAW), an Atiienian comic poet, 
probably of the Middle Comedy, b, c. 380. 

Ophelias (*G«^eAAas), of Pella in M:icodonia, 
■u^as one of the generals of Alexander the Great, 
after whose death he followed the fortunes of 
Ptolemy. In jb. c. 32*2, he conquered Gyrene for 
Ptolemy, of which city he held tlie gdernment on 
behalf of the Egyptian king for some years. But 
^ soon after 313 he threw ofl* his allegiance to Pto- 
lemy, and continued to govern Gyrene as an inde- 
pendent state for nearly 5 years. In 308 he formed 
an alliance with Agathocles, and marched against 
Carthage ; but he was treacherously attacked by 
Agathocles near this city, and was slain. 

Opheltes (’O^eATjjs). 1, Also called Arche- 
morus. [Archemorus.] — 2. One of the Tyr- 
rhenian pirates, who attempted to carry ofl Diony- 
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Rus, and •\vcro therefore nietamorpliosed into dol- 
phins. 

OpMoE 1. One of the oldest of the 

Titans ^vas married to Eurynome, with whom he 
rilled over Olympus^ but being conquered by Cro- 
nos and Idhea, he and Eurynome were thrown into 
Oceanns or Tartanis.««-> 2, A giant, who perished 
in the Ijattio with Zeus. 3. Father of the cen- 
taur Ainycns, who is hence called OpMomdes. 

OpMoneases or Ophienses ('O^tayas^ ’0^i€?s), 
a people in the N.E. of Aetolia, 

Ophir (0. T. LXX, ^ovtplp^ :^ca<l>'ip^ a 

place frequently referred to in the Old Testament, 
as proverbial for its gold, and to which Solomon, 
in conjunction with Hiram, king of Tyre, sent a 
fleet, which brought back gold and sandal-wood 
and precious stones. These ships were sent from 
Ezion-geber, at the head of the Bed Sea, whence 
also king Jehoshaphat built ships to go to Ophir 
for gold, ])ut this voyage was stopped by a ship- 
wreck. It is clear, tlierefore, that Ophir %vas on 
the shores of the Erythraeum Mare of the ancients, 
or our Indian Ocean. Among the most plausible 
conjectures as to its site are: (1) that it was on 
the coast of India, or a name for India itself ; (2) 
that ' it was on the coast of Arabia, in which case 
it is not necessary to suppose that Arabia furnished 
all the articles of commerce which were brought’ 
from Ophir, for Ophir may have been a great 
emporium of the Indian and Arabian trade ; (3) 
that it is not the name of any specihe place, but a 
general designation for the countries (or any of 
them) on the shores of the Indian Ocean, which 
supplied the chief articles of Indian and Arabian 
commerce. 

OpMs ( 0<pis), a river in Arcadia, which flowed 
by MantinSa. 

OpMiisa or Opbiussa 'Q^Jiava-a-a, 

*0<ptovcrcc, i. e. abounding m snahes). 1. [PiT¥l7- 
sae.]««»2. Or OpMussa (Perhaps Faianea% a 
town of Europaean Scythia on tlie left bank of 
the Tyras (Dniester). 3. A little island near 
Crete. — 4. (xifnia or Mabhi\ a small island in the 
Propontis (Sea of Marmara), oft the coast of 
Mysia, N.W. of Cyzicus and S.W. of Proconnesus. 
-<-*5. [EH0i)Us.]»^6. [Tisnos.] 

Ophrynium {’Oippiyeiov : prob. Frm-Kevi), a 
small town of the Troad, near the lake of Pteieos, 
between Dardanus and Bhoeteum, with a grove 
consecrated to Hector. 

Opici [Osci,] 

Opilms Macrinus. [Macrinus.] 

Opilius, Aurelius, the freedman of an Epi- 
curean, taught at Home, first philosophy, then rhe- 
toric, and, finally, grammar. He gave up his school 
upon the condemnation of Rutilius Rufus (b. c. 92), 
wliom he accompanied to Smyrna, and there the 
two friends grew old together in the enjoyment of 
each other’s society. He composed several learned 
works, one of which, named Mrisae, is referred to 
by A. Geliius. 

Opimius. 1. Q., consul b. e. 154, when he 
subdued some of the Ligurian tribes N. of the 
Alps, who had attacked Massilia. He ivas noto- 
rious in his youth for his riotous living.*— 2. 
L., son of the preceding, was praetor 125, in which 
year he took Fregellae, which had revolted against 
the Romans. He belonged to the high aristocra- 
tical party, and was a violent opponent of C. 
Gracchus. He was consul in 121, and took the 
leading part in the proceedings ■which ended in the 
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murder of Gracchus. Opimius and his party abused 
their victory most savagely, and are said to have 
killed more than 300 persons. For details see 
p. 288, a. In the following year (120), he was 
accused of having put Roman citizens to death 
without trial ; hut he was defended by the consul, 
C. Papirius Garbo, and was acquitted. In 112 he 
was at the head of the commission whicli was 
sent into Africa in order to divide the dominions 
of Micipsa between Jugurtlia and Adherbal, and 
was bribed by Jugiirtha, to assign to him the 
better part of the country. Three years after he 
was condemned under the law of the tribune, C. 
Mamilius Limetanus, by which an inquiry was 
made into the conduct of ail those who had re- 
ceived bribes from Jugartba. Opimius -went into 
exile to Dyrrhachium in Epirus, where he lived for 
some years, hated and insulted by the people, and 
where he eventually died in great poverty. He 
richly deserved his punishment, and met with a 
due recompense for his cruel and ferocious conduct 
towards C. Gracchus and his party, Cicero, on 
the contrary, who, after his consulship, had iden- 
tified himself with the aristocratical party, fre- 
quently laments the fate of Opimius. The year in 
which Opimius was consul (121) was remarkable 
for the extraordinary heat of the autumn, and thus 
the vintage of this year was of an unprecedented 
quality. This wine long remained celebrated as 
the Vimm Opimiamm, and was preserved for an 
almost incredible space of time. 

Opis an important commercial city of 

Assyria, in the district of Apolloniatis, at tlie con- 
fluence of the Physcus (Odorneh) with the Tigris; 
not mentioned later than the Christian era. 

Opitergxum (Opitergmiis : Oderzo), a Roman 
colony in V'enetia in the N. of Italy, on the river 
' Liquentia near its source, and on the high road 
from Aquiieia to Verona. In the Marcomannic 
war it was destroyed by the Quadi, but it was re- 
built, and afterwards belonged to the Exarchate. 
From it the neighbouring mountains were called 
Montes Opitergini. 

Oppiaxms {^Oinnavas), the author of 2 Greek 
hexameter poems still extaiit, one on fisliing, en- 
titled Halieuiica ifAAievTum), and the other on 
hunting, entitled Cynegetica (Ku^^Tjyerxfcd). Mo- 
dern critics, however, have shown that these 2 
poems were written by 2 different persons of this 
name. 1 . The author of the Halieuiica, was bom 
either at Corj^cus, or at Anazarba, in Cilicia, and 
flourished about A. D. 180. The poem consists of 
about 3500 hexameter Hues, divided into 5 books, 

I of which the first 2 treat of the natural history of 
! fishes, and the other 3 of the art of fishing.— 2. 

' The author of the Cynegetica, was a native of Apa- 
mea or Pella, in Syria, and flourished a little later 
than the other Oppianus, about a. d. 208. His 
poem, which is addressed to the emperor Caracalla, 
consists of about 2100 hexameter lines, divided into 
4 books. The best edition of the 2 poems is by 
Schneider, Argent. 1776, and 2nd ed. Lips. 1813. 
There is also a prose paraphrase of a poem on hawking 
(’I^euTi/cd) attributed to Oppianus, but it is doubt- 
ful to which of the 2 authors of this name it be- 
longs. Some critics think that the work was pro- 
bably written by Dionysius. 

Oppius. L C., tribune of the plebs b. c. 213, 
carried a law to curtail the expenses and luxuries 
of Roman women. It enacted that no woman 
: should have more than half an ounce of gold, nor 
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\vear a <3res8 of different colours, nor ride m a car- 
riage in the city, or in any town, or within a mile 
of 'it, unless oh account of public sacrifices. This 
law was repealed in 105, notwithstanding the ve- 
hement opposition of the elder Cato.-— a 
Boinan general in the Mithridatic war, b. c. 
fell into the hands of Mithridates, but was subse- 
sequently surrendered by the latter to Sulla.— 8. C., 
an intimate friend of C. Julius Caesar, whose 
private affairs he managed in conjunction with 
Cornelius Balbiis, Oppius was the author of se- 
veml works, referred to by the ancient writers, but 
all of which have perished. The authorship of the 
histories of the Alexandrine, African, and Spanish 
wars, was a disputed point as earlj’^ as the time of 
Suetonius, some assigning them to Oppius and 
others to Hirtius. But the similarity in style and 
diction between the work on the Alexandrine w’ar 
and the last book of the Commentaries on the 
Gallic war, leads to the conclusion that the former, 
at all events, was the work of Hirtius. The book 
on the African war was probably written by Op- 
pius. He also wrote the lives of several distin- 
guished Homans, such as Scipio Africanus the 
elder, Marius, Pompey, and probably Caesar. 

Ops, a female Roman divinity of plenty and fer- 
tility, as is indicated by her name, which is 
connected with ofdntus^ opuknins^ impB^ and capia. 
She was regarded as the wdfe of Saturnus," and 
the protectress of every thing connected Avith 
agriculture. Her abode was in the earth, and 
hence those who invoked her used to touch the 
ground. Her worship Avas intimately connected 
with that of her husband Saturnus, for slie had 
both temples and festivals in common Avith him ; 
but she had iikcAvise a separate sanctuary on tlie 
Capitol, and in the vicus jugarius,not far from the 
temple of Saturnus, she had an altar in common 
with Ceres. The festivals of Ops are called Opal'm 
and Opiconsivia, from her surname Comiva, con- \ 
neeted with the verb serere^ to sow. 

Optatus, bishop of ,Milevi in Numidia, fioxi- 
rished under the emperors Valentinian and Valens. 
He wrote a work, still extant, against the errors 
of the Donatists, entitled, De Sekismate Domtis’' 
taruTfi a/hersits JParmmzanmi, Edited by Bupin, 
Paris fol. 1700. 

Opus (^Ottoz/s, contr. of *OTr6ets : ■Oirovvrios}. 
h {Taknda or Talanii9)^ the capital of the Opun~ 
tian Locrians, Avas situated, according to Strabo, 
15 stadia (*2 miles) from the sea, and 60 stadia from 
its harbour Cynos; but, according to Livy, it was 
only 1 mile from the coast. It w^as the birthplace 
of Patroclus. The bay of the Euboean sea near 
this toAvn was called Opuutius Sinus. [Locel] — 
2. A small town in Elis, 

Ora. 1. C^pa) a city of Carmania, near the 
borders of Gedrosia.— 2. iO,pa\ a city in theN.W. 
of India, near the sources of the Indus. 

Orae. [Oritae.] 

Orbelus ^OpSriXos)^ a mountain in the N.E. of 
Macedonia, on the borders of Thrace, extends from 
Mt. Rhodope along the Strjnnon to Mt. Pangaeus, 

Orbilius Pupillus, a Roman grammarian and 
schoolmaster, best knoAvn to ns from his having 
been the teacher of Horace, Avho gives him the 
epithet of plagosus from the severe Hoggings which 
his pupils received from him. (Hor. Ep, ii. 1.-71.) 
He Avas a native of Beneventum, and after serving 
as an apparitor of the magistrates, and also as a 
soldier in the ai-my, he settled at Borne in the 50th 
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year of liis ago, in the consulsliip of Cicero, i;.c. 

He lived nearly 100 years, hut hud lost his memory 
long before his death. 

Orbona, a female Roman divinity, Avaa, invoked , 
by parents Avho had been deprived of their children, 
and desired to have others, and also in dangerous 
maladies of children. 

Orcades InsHlae (Orlmeg Shdhmd hks\ a. 
group of several small islands oiF tlie M, coast of 
Britain, Avith which the Romans first became ac- 
quainted when Agricola saihul roiinti the N. of 
Britain. 

Orchomeniis 1. 

(Scripu), an ancient, wcaltliy, and jtowt'ri'nl city of 
Boeotia, the capital of the. Minyean oiupire in the 
ante-historical ages of Greece, and hence called by 
Homer the hlinyean Orchomonos COpx. Mnoiftos). 
It was situated N.W. of the hike Copais, on the 
river Cephissus, and was built on the shqm of a hill 
on the summit of Avhich stood tlie acropolis. It is 
said to have been originally called J winds {'Av- 
Speis), from Aiidriuis, the sou of Pencils, who 
emigrated from the Penens in Thessaly ; to have 
been afterwards called Fhleapa {fk^X^yvaX from 
Phlegyas, a son of Arcs and Chryse ; and to have 
finaliy obtained its later name from Orchomeniis, 
son of Zeus or Eteocles and the Danaid Hesione, 
and father of Minyas. This Orchomcnus Avas re- 
garded as the real founder of the hlinyeaii empire, 
Avhich before the time of the Trojan Avar extended 
oA’er the Avhole of the W. of Boeotia. Tlie cities of 
Coronea, Haliartus, Lebed ('a, and Cliaeronea Avero 
subject to it; and even Thebes at one time was 
compelled to pay it tribute. It lost, hoAvever, 
much of its power after its capture by Hercules, 
but in the time of the Trojan Avar it still ap- 
pears as a powerful city, Si.vty years after the 
Trojan Avar it Avas taken by the Boeotians ; its 
empire. Aims completely destroyed ; and it became a 
member of the Boeotian league. All this belongs 
to the mythical period. In the historical ago it 
continued to exist as an independent town till 
E. c. 367, Avhen it Avas taken and destroyed by the 
Thebans, and its inhabitants murdered or sold as 
slaves. In order to Aveaken Thebes, it was rebuilt 
at the instigation of the Athenians, bat was soon 
destroyed again by the Thebarts ; and although it 
Avas again restored by Philip in 338, it never re- 
covered its former prosperity ; and in the time of 
Strabo was in ruins. The most celebrated building 
inOrchomenos was the so-called treasury of Minyas, 
but Avhich, like the similar monument at Mycenae, 
wms more probably a family-A'ault of the ancient 
heroes of the place. It Avas a circular vault of 
massive masonry embedded in the hill, ivith an 
arched roof, and had a side door of entrance. The 
remains of this building are extant; and its form 
ma.y still be traced, though the wdiole of the stone- 
work of tlie Anult has disappeared. Orchomcnos 
possessed a very ancient temple of the Chari tes or 
Graces ; and here w'as celebrated in tlie most ancient 
times a musical festival, Avhich Avas frequented by 
poets and singers from all parts of the Hellenic 
Avorld. There was a temple of Hercules 7 stadia 
N. of the town, near the sources of the river Melas. 
Orchomenos is memomble on account of the gx-eat 
victory Avhich Sulla gained in its neighbourlxood 
over Archelaus, the general of Mithridates, 80.— * 
2. (KalpaldX an ancient town of Arcadia, mentioned 
by Homer with the epithet TroXvprjXos, to distin- 
, guish it from the Minyean Orchomeniis, is said to 
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have fonnded by Orcliomenus, son of Lycaon. 
It was situated on a bill N.W. of Mantinea, and 
its territory included the towns of Metliydrinm, 
Tlieisoa, Teiithis, and tbe Tripolig. In tbe Pelo- 
ponnesian war Orcbomenus sided with Sparta, and 
was taken by tbe Atlienians. After tbe battle of 
Ijenetra the Orchomenians did not join the Arcadian 
confederacy in conseqnencc of its liatred against 
Mantinea. In the contests between tbe Acbaeans 
and Aetolians, it -was taken successively by Cleo- 
menes and Antigonns Boson ; but it eventually 
became a moraber of the Achaean League. — 3. A 
town on the confines of Macedonia and Thessaly, 
and hence sometimes said to belong to tbe former, 
and sometimes to the latter country. 

.OrcTis. [Hades.] 

Ordesstts a tributary of tbe Ister 

(Banube) in Scythia, mentioned by Herodotus, 
but which cannot be identified with any modern 
'river. 

Ordovices, a people in tbe W. of Britain, oppo- 
site the island Mona occupying the N. 

portion of tbe modern Wales, 

OreMes. [ Nymph ae.] 

Orestae ("OpeVrai), a people in tbe N. of Epirus 
on tlie borders of Macedonia, inhabiting the district 
named after them, Orestis or Orestias. They were 
originally independent, but were afterwards subject 
to the Macedonian monarcbs. They were declared 
free by tbe Romans in their war witli Philip. Ac- 
cording to tlie legend, they derived their name 
from Orestes, who is said to have fled into this 
country afoer murdering his mother, and to have 
there founded the town of Argos Oresticum. 

Orei?tes (’OpeoTTjy). 1. Son of Agamemnon and 
Clytaemnestra, and brother of Chrysothemis, Lao- 
dice (Electra), and Iphianassa (Ipln'genia). Ac- 
cording to the Homeric account, Agamemnon on 
his return from Troy was murdered by Aegisthus 
and Clytaemueatra before he had an opportunity of ; 
seeing him. In the 8th year after his father’s j 
murder Orestes came from Athens to Mycenae and | 
slew the murderer of his hither. This simple story i 
of Orestes has been enlarged and embellished in | 
various ways by the tragic poets. Thus it is said ! 
that at the murder of Agamemnon it v;as intended 
to despatch Orestes also, but that by means of 
Electra he was secretly carried to Strophius, king 
in Phocis, who was married to Anaxibia, the sister 
of Agamemnon. According to some, Orestes was 
saved by his nurse, who allowed Aegisthus to kill 
her own child, supposing it to be Orestes. In tbe 
house of Strophius, Orestes grew up with the king’s 
son Pylades, with whom he had formed that close 
and intimate friendship which has become pro- 
verbial. Being frequently reminded by messengers 
from Electra of the necessity of avenging his father’s 
death, he consulted the oracle of Delphi, which 
strengthened him in his plan. He therefore re- 
paired in secret to Argos. Here he pretended to 
be a messenger of Strophius, wlio had come to an- 
nounce the death of Orestes, and brouglit the ashes 
of the deceased. After visiting his father’s tomb, 
and sacrificing upon it a lock of his hair, he made 
liimself known to his sister Electra, and soon after- | 
wards slew botli Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra in 
the palace. Immediately after the murder of his 
mother he was seized with madness. He now fled 
from laud to land, pursued by the Eriunyes of his 
mother. At length by Apollo's advice, he took 
refuge with Athena at Athens. The goddess af- 
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forded him protection, and appointed the court of 
the Areopagus to decide his fate. The Erinnyes 
brought forward their accusation, and Orestes made 
the command of the Delphic oracle his excuse. 
When the court voted, and was equally divided, 
Orestes was acquitted by the command of Athena 
According to another modification of the legend, 
Orestes consulted Apollo how he could be delivered 
from his madness and incessant wandering. The 
god advised him to go to Tauris in Scythia, and 
to fetch from that country the image of Artemis, 
which was believed to have fallen there from hea- 
ven, and to entry it to Athens. Orestes and Pylades 
accordingly ivent to Tauris, vdiere Thoas was king. 
On their arrival they were seized by tlie natives, 
in order to foe sacrificed to Artemis, according to 
the custom of the country. But Iphigenia, the 
priestess of Artemis, was the sister of Orestes, and, 
after recognising each other, all three escaped with 
the statue of the goddess. After his return to Pe- 
loponnesus Orestes took possession of his fatlier’s 
kingdom at Mycenae, which had been usurped by 
Aletes or Menelaus. When Cylarabes of Argos 
died -without leaving any heir, Orestes also became 
king of Argos. The Lacedaemonians likewise made 
him their king of their own accord, because they 
preferred him, the grandson of Tyndareus, to Kico- 
stnitus and Megapenthes, the sons of Menelaus by 
a slave. The Arcadians and Phocians increased 
his power by allying themselves with him. He 
married Hermione, the daughter of Menelaus, and 
became by her the father of Tisamenus. The story 
of his marriage with Hermione, who had previous!}’’ 
been married to Neoptolemus, is related elsewhere. 
[Hermione; Neoptodemus.] He died of the 
bite of a snake in Arcadia, and his body, in ac- 
cordance with an omde, was afterwards carried 
from Tegea to Sparta, and there buried. His hones 
are said to have been found at a later time in a 
war between the Lacedaemonians and Tegeatans, 
and to have been conveyed to Sparta.— 2. Regent 
of Itaty during the short reign of his infant son 
Romulus Augustulus, a.d. 475 — 476'. He was born 
in Pannonia, and served for some years under At- 
tila ; after whose death he rose to eminence at the 
Roman court. Having been entrusted with the 
command of an army by Julius Nepos, he deposed 
this emperor, and placed his son Bomulus Augus- 
tulus on the throne; but in the following year he 
was defeated by Odoacer and put to death. [Odoa- 
CER.] — 3. L. Aurelius Orestes, consul b.c. 12(>, 
received Sardinia as his province, where he remained 
upwards of 3 years. C. Gracchus was quaestor to 
Orestes in Sardinia.— 4. Cu. Aufidius Orestes, 
originally belonged to the Aurelia gens, whence his 
surname of Orestes, and was adopted by Cn. Au- 
fidius, the historian, when the latter was an old 
man. Orestes was consul, 71. 

Oresteum, Orestheum, or Oresthasmm (’Opl- 
(TT^top, *Op4ffBmov, ’Op€cr6dfrmp), a town in the S. 
of Arcadia in the district Maenalia, not far from 
^ Megalopolis. 

j Orestias. 1. The country of the Orestae, 
j [Ohestae-]— 2. A name frequently given by the 
Byzantine writers to Hadrianopolis in Thrace. 

' Orestilla, Aurelia. [A uiuclia. ] 

Oretani, a powerful people in the S.W. of His- 
pania Tarraconensis, bounded on the S. by Bactica, 
on the N. by the Carpetani, on the W. by Lusita- 
nia, and on the E. by the Bastetani ; their territory 
corresponded to the eastern part of Oramda, the 
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whole of Tm MamJm, and the westem part of 

Murcia. Their chief town w^as Castuxo. . . . 

Oreus Cnp^os : 'npehns)^ a town in the of 
Euboen, on the river Gallas, at the foot of the 
mountain Telethrium, and in the district Hes- 
tiaeotisj was itself origmally called Hestiaea or His- 
tiaea. After the Persian wars Oreus, with the 
rest of Euboea, became subject to the Atheiiiaus ; 
hut on the revolt of the island, in B. c, 445, Oreus 
ivns taken Pericles, its inhabitants expelled, 
and their place supplied by 2000 Athenians. The 
site of Oreus made it an important place, and its 
name frequently occurs in the Grecian wars down 
to the dissolution of the Achaean league. 

Orgetorix, the noblest and richest among the 
Helvetii, formed a conspiracy to obtain the royal 
power B.C. 61, and persuaded his countrymen to 
emigrate from their own country. Two years were 
devoted to making the necessary preparations ; but 
the real designs of Orgetork having nieantixne 
transpired, and the Helvetii having attempted to 
bring him to trial, he suddenly died, probably, as 
was suspected, by his own hands. 

Orihasxus (*Opei§dcrios or ^OpiSdcrm)^ an emi- 
nent Greek medical writer, born about a. i). 325, 
either at Sardis in Lydia, or at Perpnuis in Mysui. 
He early acquired a great professional reputation. 
He was an intimate friend of the emperor Julian, 
with whom he became acquainted several years 
before Julian’s accesrion to the throne. He was 
almost the only person to whom Julian imparted 
the secret of his apostasy from Christianity. He 
accompanied Julian in his expedition against Persia, 
and was with him at the time of Iris death, 363. 
The succeeding emperors, Valeiitinian and Valens, 
confiscated the property of Oribaslus and banished 
him. He was after winds recalled from exile, and 
was alive at least as late as 335. Of the personal 
character of Oribasius w'e know little or nothing, 
but it is clear that he was much attached to pa- 
ganism and to the heathen philosophy. Ho was 
an intimate friend of Eunapius, who praises him 
very highly, and wrote an account of his life. We 
possess at present 3 works of Oribasius ; L €ol- 
lecta Medidnalicc, (Sum^'oiyal ^larpiKod)^ or some- 
times HehiomcconHUhlos ('E§5o/i7jKot<'r<i§t^Aos), 
which was compiled at the command of Jtdian, 
when Oribasius was still a young man. It contains 
but little original matter, but is very valuable on 
account of the numerous extracts from writers whoM 
■works are no longer extant More than half of 
this work is now lost, and what remains is in some 
confusion. Thera is no complete edition of the 
■work. 2. An abridgment {:S,{)vo^is) of the former 
v/ork, in 9 books. It was written 30 years after 
the ftinner. 3. Euporista or De fucih JParahilibus 
(EvjropKTTa)^ in 4 books. Both this and the pre. 
ceding work were intended as manuals of the prac- 
tice of medicine. 

Oricum or Oricus f'npixov, "'G.pucos : 'apiicm : 
Erlcho), an iinpoi'tant Greek town on the coast of 
Illyria, near the Ceraiinian mountains and the fron- 
tiers of Epirus. According to tradition it was ! 
founded by the Euhoeans, who were cast here by a 
storm on their return from Troy ; but, according to 
another legend, it xyas a Cokbian colony. The 
town was strongly fortified, but its harbour was 
not very secure. It was destroyed in the civil wars, 
but was rebuilt by Ilerodes A‘tticus. The turpen- 
tine tree {terebmilm) grew in the neighbourhood 
of Oreus. 


OllIGENKS. 

’ Origenes usually called Origeu, 

one of the most eminent of the early Christian 
writers, was born at Alexandria, A. n. Ibd. lie 
received a careful education from his father, Ijco- 
irides, who was a devout Christian ; and he subse- 
quently became a pupil of Clement of Alexandria. 
His father having been put to dc'ath m the perse- 
cution of the Christians in the lOth year of ISevertus 
(202), Origeii was reduced to destitution ; wliert^- 
upon he became a teacher of grammar, and soon 
acquired a great reputation. At tlu; .s;une time he 
gave instruction in Christianity to several of the 
heathen; and though only in his Iflth y<‘ar. lie was 
appointed to the office of Catechist, which was 
vacant through the dispersioji of ihe ckrg v conse- 
quent on the persecution. 'J'he young teaelun' 
showed a iseal and self-denial beyond his yt'ars. 
Deeming his profession as teacher of granmutr in- 
consistent with his sacred work, he gave it uj) ; 
and he lived on the merest pittance. 1 1 is food and 
his periods of sleep were restricted witliin the nar- 
rowest limits ; and he pcifonncd a strange act of self- 
mutilation, in obedience to what he regarded as the 
recommendation of Christ. (Matth. xix. 12.) At a 
later time however he repudiated this literal under- 
standing of our Lord’s words. About 211 or 212 
Origen visited Rome, where lie made however a very 
short stay. On Iris return to Alexandria he con- 
tinued to discharge his duties as Gatediist, and to 
pursue Iris biblical studies. About 216 lie paid a 
visit to Caesarea inlkikstine, and about 230 he tra- 
velled into Greece, Shortly after his return to Alex- 
andria, he iiad to encounter the open enmity of 
Demetrius, the bishop of the city. He was first 
deprived of his office of Catechist, and was cony, idled 
to leave Alexandria; and Demetrius afterwards 
procured his degradation from the priesthood and his 
excommunication. The charges brought against him 
are not specified ; but his unpopularity appears to 
have arisen from the obnoxious character of some of 
his opinions, and was increased by the circumstance 
that even in his lifetime his writings were seriously 
corrupted. Origen withdrew to Caesarea in Pales- 
tine, where he was received with the greatest kind- 
ness. Among his pupils at this place was Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, who afterwards became iris pane- 
gyrist In 235 Origen fled from Caesarea in 
Palestine, and rook refuge at Caesarea in Cappar 
docia, where he remained concealed 2 years. It 
was subsequent to this that he undertook a 2nd 
journey into Greece, the date of which is doubtful 
In the Decian persecution (243 — 251), Origen was 
put to the torture ; but though his life was spai'cd, 
the sufferings which he underwent liastened his 
end. He died in 253 or 254, in Iris 6’I)th year at 
Tyre, in which city he was buried. — The fbliowing 
are the most important of Origen ’s works : 1. The 
Hexapla^ which consisted of 6‘ copies of the Old 
Testament, ranged in parallel columns. The ist 
column contained the Hebrew t„‘Xt in Hebrew 
characters, the 2iid the same text in Greek cha- 
racters, the 3rd the version of Aquiki, the 4th 
that of Symmaclms, tlie 5th the Septuagint, the 
6th the version of Theodotion. Beside tlm coiU’ 

' pilation and arrangement of these versions, Origen 
added marginal notes, containing, among other 
things, an explanation of the Hebrew nanics. Only 
fragments of tliis valuable work are extant; the 
best edition of which is by Montfliucon, Paris, 1714. 
2. Exegdical work% which comprehend 3 classes : 
,(L) Tomif wliich Jerome renders Fahmim,, con- 
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tainir.g ample commentaries, in wliicli lie gave fair 
Ecope to Ills intellect. («.) Scholia^ brief notes on 
detached passages, (,‘b) popular expo- 

sitions, cliic'lly delivered at Caesarea. Inins various 
expositions Origcii sought to extract from the 
Sacred Writings tlieir historical, mystical or pro- 
phetical, ami moral significaiice. His desire of 
iiiuliug cojUiinjally a, mystical sense led him fre- 
qneiitly into the neglect of the historical sense, and 
even into the denial of its truth. This capital fault 
lias at all times furnished ground for depreciating 
his labours, and has no doubt materially diminished 
tlkdr value : it must not, however, be supposed 
that his denial of the liistnrioal trutli of the Sacred 
'Writings i.s more than occasional, or that it 'has 
been carried out to the full extent which some of 
his accusers have cluirgod upon him, S, UeFrin- 
e/].di$ (Xlepl dpxcDi/). This work was the great ob- 
ject of attack with Origeu’s enemies, and the source 
from which they derived their chief evidence of his 
various alleged heresies. It was divided into 4 
books. Of this work some important fragments are 
extant; and the Latin ' version of Rufinus has 
coma down to us entire ; but Rufiniis took great 
liberties with the original, and the unfaithful- 
ness of his version is denounced in the strongest : 
terms by Jerome. 4. Mvhoriatio ad ^farii/rium \ 
(Eiv fiapT{jpiop HTporpSTTriKos or Da Mar- \ 

tp'ia (Ilepl fxapTvpiov)^ written during the perse- 
cution under the emperor Maximiu (235 — *238), 
and still extant. 5. Contra Cekum Lihri VIII. 
(Kar^ KeAcrou to^uoi Still extant. In this 
importtmt work Origeii defends tlie truth of Christi- 
anity against the attacks of Celsus. [Celsus.]- — 
There is a valuable work entitled Pkiiocalia (#i- 
Ao/caA/a), which is a compilation by Basil of Cae- 
sarea and his friend Gregory of Nazianzus, made 
almost exclusively from the writings of Origen, of 
which many important fragments have been, thus 
preserved. Few writers have exercised greater 
influence by the force of their intellect and the 
vmety of their attainments than Origen, or have 
been the occasion of longer and more acrimonious 
disputes. Of his more distinctive tenets, several 
had reference to the dcctrine of the Trinity, to the 
subject of the incaniatiou, imd to the pre-existence 
of Christ’s human soul, wliich, as well as the pre- 
existence of other human souls, he affirmed. He 
■was charged also ■with holding the corporeity of 
angels, and with other errors as to angels and 
daemons. He held the freedom of the human 
■will, and ascribed to man a nature less corrupt and 
depraved than was consistent with orthodox views 
of the operation of divine grace. He held the doc- 
trine of the universal restoration of the guilty, 
conceiving that the devil alone would sulTer eternal 
punishment. The best edition of his works is by 
ilelariie, Paris, 1733 — 1759, -4 veis. fo. 

Oringis or Omngiss, probably the same place as 
Aurinx, a wealthy town in Hispania Baetica, with 
silv<;r mines, near Munda. 

Onon (’Opicoi/), son of Hyrieus, of Hyria, in 
Boeotia, a handsome giant and hunter, said to have 
heeu called by the Boeotians Candaon. Once he 
came to Chios (Opliiusa), and fell in love with 
Aero, or Merope, the daughter of Oenopion, by the 
nymph Heiice. He cleared the island from wild 
beasts, and brought the spoils of the chase as pre- 
sents to his beloved ; but as Oenopion constantly 
deferred the marriage, Orion once when intoxicated 
offered violence to the maiden, Oenopion now 


implored the assistance of Dionysus, who causea 
Orion to be thrown into a deep sleep by satyrs, in 
wlueh state Oenopion deprived him oi’ his sight. 
Being informed by an oracle that he should recover 
his sight, if he would go towards the east and ex- 
pose his cj^e-balls to the rays of the rising sun, 
Orion followed the sound of a Cyclops’, hamniei’, 
went to Lemnos, where Hephaestus gave to him 
Cedalion a.s his guide. Having recovered his sight, 
Orion returned to Chios to take vengeance on 
I Oenopion ; but as the latter had been concealed by 
his friends, Orion was unable to find him, and then 
proceeded to Crete, where he lived as a hunter 
with Artemis. The cause of his death, which took 
place either in Crete or Chios, is diffenoitly stated. 
According' to some, Eos (Aurora), who loved Orion 
for. his beauty, carried him ofi; but as the god.s 
were angry at this, Artemis killed him with an 
arrow in Ortygia. Accoi’ding to others, he was 
beloved by Artemis, and Apollo, indignant at his 
sister’s affection for him, asserted that she was un- 
able to hit with her arrow a distant point which 
he showed her in the sea. She thereupon took aim, 
and hit it, but the point was the head of Orion, 
who had been swimming in the sea. A third ac- 
count, which Horace follow.? (Carm. ii. 4. 72), 
states that he attempted to ■\dolate Artemis (Diana), 
and tvas killed by the goddess with one of her 
arrows. A fourth account, lastly, states that he 
boasted he wmuld conquer every animal, and would 
clear the earth from all wild beasts ; but the earth 
sent forth a scorpion which destroyed him. Aescu- 
lapius attempted to recall him to life, but was slain 
by Zeus with a flash of lightning. The accounts 
of his parentage and birth-place vary in the dif- 
ferent writers, for some call him a son of Poseidon 
and Emyale, and ' others say that he ^Yns born of 
the earth, or a son of Oenopion. Ho is further 
called a Theban, or Tanagraean, but probably be- 
cause Hyria, his native place, sometimes belonged 
to Tanagra, and sometimes to Tliebes. After liis 
death, Orion was placed among the stars where lie 
appears as a giant with a girdle, sword, a lion’s 
skin and a club. The constellation of Orion set at 
the commencement of November, at which time 
storms and rain were freguent ; hence he is often 
called inibrifer^ nimhosus.^ or aqmms. 

Orion and Orus C^lplaw and ^S2pos% names of 
several ancient grammarians, who are frequently 
confounded with each other. It appears, ho-wever., 
that -we may distinguish 3 writers of these names, 
i. Orion, a Theban grammarian, "who taught at 
Caesarea, in the 5th century after Ciirist, and is 
the author of a lexicon, still extant, published by 
Sturz, Lips. 1820.«-«2. Orus, of Miletus, a gram- 
marian, lived in the 2nd century after Christ, and 
was the author of the works mentioned by Suidas. 
mm, 3. Orus, an Alexandrine grammarian, who 
taught at Constantinople not earlier than the 
middle of the 4th century after Christ. 

Orippo, a town in Hispania Baetica, on the road 
between Gades and Hispalis. 

Oritae, Horitae, or Orae a 

people of Gedrosia, who inhabited a district on 
the coast nearly 200 miles long, abounding in 
wine, corn, rice, and palm-trees, the modern UrhoO ' 
on tlie coast of Beloochistan. Some of the ancient 
writers assert that they were of Indian oj'igin, 
while others say that, though they r.Ecnibleu the 
Indians in many of their custuuis, they spoke a 
I different language. 
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Orithyia COp^WvmX daughter of Breelitheus, 
king of Athens^ and Praxithea. Once a$ she had 
strayed beyond the river II issus she was seized by 
Boreas, and carried off to Thrace, where she bore 
to Boreas Cleopatra, Chione, Zetes, and Gahiis» 

Ormenus (*’0pju-€wsr), soiiof Cercaphus, grandson 
of Aeolus and father of Amyntor, was believed to 
liave founded the town of Ormeniiim, in Thessaly* 
From him Amyntor is sometimes called Omc«fe, 
and Astydamia, his grand-daughter, Ormems, 

Orneae : ’OpedT'jjs), an ancient town 

of Argolis, near the frontiers of the territory of 
Phliiis, and 120 stadia from Argos. It was origF 
Daily independent of Argos, but was subdued by 
the Argives in the Peloponnesian war, B.c. 415. 

Omens (’Opvew), son of Brechtheus, lather of 
Peteus, and grandfather of Monestheiis ; from him 
the town of Orneae was believed to have derived 
its name. 

Oroanda COpoat/Ba: *Opoai/8€vs, or --ikSs, Oro- 
anden&is), a mountain city of Pisidia, S. E. of 
Antiochia, from which the OroaiuUcus tract us ” 
obtained its name. 

Oroatis COpodns : Tah)^ the largest of the 
minor rivers which iiow into the Persian Gulf, 
farmed the boundary between Susiana and Persis. 

Orobiae {'Opoilai)^ a town on the coast of Eu- 
boea, not far from Aegae, with an oracle of Apollo. 

Orodes (*Op(uoi]y), the name of 2 kings of Par- 
thia, [Arsaces XIV., XVII.] 

Oroetes (’OpotTTjs), a Persian, was made satrap 
of Sardis by Cyrus, which government he retained 
under Cambyses. In B. c. 522, ho decoyed Poly- 
crates into his power by specious promises, and 
put him to deatli. But being suspected of aiming 
at the establishment of an independent sovereignty, 
he was lumself put to death by order of Barius. 

Orontes {"Opovryjs), 1. the 

largest river of Syria, has 2 chief sources in Goe- 
lesyria, the one in the Antilibanus, the other fur- 
ther N. in the Libaruis ; flows N. E. into a lake 
S. of Emesa, and thence N. past Bpiphania and 
Apamea, till near xVntioch, where it suddenly 
sweeps round to the S. W. and falls into the sea 
at the foot of AI. Pieria. According to tradition 
its earlier name was Typhon (Tvepcav), axtd it Was 
called Orontes from the person who first built a 
bridge over it.*— 2. A mountain on the $. side: of 
the Caspian, between Parthia and Plyrcaniav— 
3, A people of Assyria, E. of Gaugamela. , 

OrSpns (’HpioTTos; ^hp^Tros: Ompa), a town on 
the eastern frontiers of Boeotia and Attica, near 
the Euripus, originally belonged to the Boeotians, 
but was at an early time seized by the Athenians, 
and was long an object of contention between the 
2 peoples. At length, after being taken and re- 
taken several times, it remained pennanentlj' in 
the hands of the Athenians, and is always reckoned 
by later writers as a town of Attica. Its seaport 
was Delphinium at the mouth of the Asopus, about 
1 ^ mile from tli e to wn , 

Orosius, Paitlus, a Spnnisli presbyter, a native 
of Tarragona, lloiirishecl under Arcadius and Hono- 
rius. Having conceived a warm admiration for 
St. xVugustiiie, he passed over into Africa about 
A. I). 413. After remaining in Africa about 2 
y<mrg, Augustine sent liim into Syria, to counteract i 
the inflaence of Pelagiiis, who had resided for j 
some years in Palestine. Orosiiis found a warm j 
friend in Jerome, but was unable to procure the j 
condemnation of Pelagius, and was himself anathe- ] 
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matized by John, l)ishop of Jerusalem, wlum he 
brought a formal cliarge ugninst Pelagias. Orosius 
subsequently returned to Africa, and there, it is 
believed, died, but at what period is not known. 
The following works by Orosius are still evtnnt 
L Ilhtoriarum uditemis PiUianos Libri 17/,, 
dedicated to St. Angnstine, at whose suggestion 
the task was undertaken. The pagans having 
been accustomed to complain that the ruin of tli'? 
Roman empire must be ascribed to tlu' wrath of 
the ancient deities, whoso warship had ])een aban- 
doned, Orosius, upon his return from Palestiii**, 
composed this history to demonstrate that Uum the 
earliest epoch the world had been tlu; .sct-ne of 
calamities as great as the lloman empire was tlien 
stilforing. The work, which extends from linx 
Creation down to A.n. 417, is,with exeuption of the 
concluding portion, extracted from Justin, Euiro- 
piiis, <and inferior second-hand authorities. Edited 
by Havercamp, Lug. Bat. 1730, 2. X/Aer Jpoh-- 

peikus de Arhiirii UbeHate^ written in Palestiju*, 
A.n. 415, appended to the edition of the History 
by Havercamp. 3. Cam monitor i urn ad xinan>iti- 
jnm, the earliest of the works of Orosius, composed 
soon after his first arrival in Africa. 

Orospeda or Ortospeda (Sierra del Munda% tlie 
highest range of - mountains in the centre of Spain, 
began in the centre of Mt. Idubeda, ran first W. 
and then S., and terminated near Calpe at the 
Fretum Herculeum, It contained several silver 
mines, whence the part in which tlie Baetis 
rises was called hit. Argentarius or tiie Silver 
hlountain. 

Orpbieus {^Opcpsvs), a mythical personage, was 
regarded by the Greeks as tlie most celebmu'd of 
the early poets, who lived before the time of Homer. 
His name does not occur in the Homeric or He- 
siodic poems ; but it already had attained to great 
celebrity in the lyric period. There w-ero numerons 
legends about Orpheus, but the common story ran 
as follows. Orpheus, tlie son of Ooagrus and Cal- 
liope, lived in Thrace at the period of the Argonauts, 
whom he accompanied in their expedition. Pre- 
sented with the lyre by Apollo, and instructed by 
the Muses in its use, he enchanted with its music 
not only the wild beasts, but the trees and rocks 
upon Olympus, so that they moved from their places 
to follow the sound of his golden harp. The power 
of his music caused the Argonauts to seek his aid, 
which contributed materially to the success of their 
expedition: at the sound of his lyre tlie Argo 
glided down into the sea ; the Argonauts tore 
themselves away from the pleasures of Xjemnos ; 
the Sj'mplegiidae, or moving rocks, which threatened 
to crush the ship between them, were fi.ved in their 
places; and the Colchian dragon, which guarded 
the golden fleece, was lulled to sleep : other legends 
of the same kind may be read in the Arcfonautlcu^ 
which bears the name of Orpheus. After his 
return from the Argonautic expedition he took up 
his abode in a cave in Thrace, and emplctyed him- 
self in the civilisation of its wild in halii tants, TJiere 
is also a legend of his having visited Egypt. The 
legends respecting the loss and recoveiy of his 
wife, and his own death, are very various. His 
wife was a nymph named Agriope or Kurydice. 
In the older accounts the cause of her death is not 
referred to. The legend followed in the well known 
passages of Virgil and Ovid, whicb ascribes the 
death of Eurydice to the bite of a serpent, is no 
doubt of high antiquity; but the introduction of 
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AnstaeiTs into tlio legend cannot be traced to any 
writer older than Virgil liiraself. He followed liis 
lost wife into the abodes of Hades, where the 
cluinns of ills lyre s^ispended the torments of the 
damned, and w'on back liis wife from the most 
inexorable of all deities ; hut his prayer was only 
granted upon this condition, that he should not 
look back n]K>n his restored wife, till they had 
arrived in the tipper xvorld : at the vety moment 
when they were about to pass the fatal hounds, the 
anxiety of love overcame the poet ; he looked 
round to see that Eurydice tvas following liim ; 
and lie hidteld her caught back into the infernal 
regimis. il is grief for the loss of Eurydice led him 
to treat with contempt the Thracian women, who 
in revengn tore him to pieces under the excitement 
of their IhuJchanalian orgies. After his death, the 
IMuses collected the fragments of his body, and 
buried them at Libethra at the foot of Olympus, 
where tlie nightingale sang* sweetly over hia grave. 
His head was thrown into the Hebrus, down which 
it rolled to the sea, and was borne across to Lesbos, 
where tlio grave in which it was interred was shown 
at Antissa. His lyre was also said to have been 
carried to Ijosbos ; and botli traditions are simply 
poetical expressions of the historical fact that Les- 
bos wxas the first great seat of the music of the lyre : 
indeed Antissa itself was the birth-place of Ter- 
pander, the earliest historical musician. The astro- 
nomers taught that the lyre of Orpheus was placed 
by Zens among the stars, at the intercession of 
Apollo and the Muses. In these legends there 
are some ])oints which arc snfliciently clear. The 
invention of music, in connection with tlie services 
of Apollo and the Muses, its first great application 
to the worship of the gods, whicli Orplunis is there- 
fore said tc liave introduced, its power over the 
passions, and the importance which the Greeks 
attached to the knowledge of it, as intimately 
allied with the very existence of all social order, 
— arc probably the chief elementary ideas of the 
whole legend. But then comes in one of the dark 
feati^'cs of the Greek religion, in whitdi the gods 
envy the advancement of man in knowledge and 
civilisation, and severely punish any one who 
transgresses the bounds assigned to hinnanit}'. In 
a later ago, the conflict was no longer viewed as 
between the gods and man, bat between the 
worshippers of diflerent divinities ; and especially 
between Apollo, the symbol of pure intellect, 
and Dionysus, the deity of tlie senses ; hence 
Orpheus, the servant of Apollo, falls a victim to 
the jealousy of Dionysus, and the fury of his wor- 
sliippers.--* h'oeieties cmd jSIpdcries. About 

the time of the first development of Greek philo- 
sophy, societies were formed, consisting of persons 
called i}iQi folloxcers of Orpheus (ol 'Op(lnuioi)^ who, 
under the pretended guidance of Orpheus, dedicated 
themselves to the worship of Dionysus. Thej'^ per- 
formed the rites of a mystical worship, but instead 
of confining their notions to the initiated, they 
}>ublished them to others, and committed them to 
literary works. The Dionysus, to whose worship 
the Orphic rites were annexed, was Dionysus Za- 
greus, closely connected with Demeter and Cora 
(Persephone). The Orphic legends and poems 
related in great part to this Dionysus, who was 
combined, as an infernal deity, with Hades ; and 
upon whom the Orphic thcologers founded their 
liojKXS of the purification and ultimate immortality 
of the soul But their mode of celebrating this ; 


wmrship wms very different from the popuiar ntes 
of Bacchus. The Orphic 'worshippers of Bacchus 
did not indulge in unrestrained pleasure and 
frantic enthusiasm, but rather aimed at an ascetic 
purity of life and manners. All this part of the 
mythology of Orpheus, which connects him with 
Dionysus, must be considered as a later invention, 
quite irreconcilable with the original legend, in 
which he is the servant of Apollo and the Muses : 
but it is almost hopeless to explain the transition. 

■ — Many poems ascribed to Orpheus were current 
as early as the time of the Pisistratids [Oxoma- 
I cRiTUs]. They are often quoted by Plato, and 
the allusions to them in later waiters are very fre- 
quent. The extant poems, which bear tlie name 
of Orpheus, are the foi'geries of Christian gram- 
marians and philosopliers of the Alexandrian school ; 
but among the fragments, which form a part of the 
collection, are some genuine remains of that Orphic 
poetry which was knowm to Plato, and which must 
be assigned to the period of Onomacritus, or perhaps 
a little earlier. The Orphic literature, which in 
this sense may be called genuine, seems to have 
included Hymns^ a Theotfomh Oracles, d:c. The 
apocryphal productions which have come dowii to 
us are, 1. Argonautim, an epic poem in 13114 
hexameters, giving an account of the expedition 
of the Argonauts. 2. J-hgmis, Z7 or flb' in num- 
ber, in hexameters, evidently the productions of 
the Neo- Platonic school. 3 . LitUca (AidiKa), treats 
of propertie.s of stones, both precious and common, 
and their uses in, divination, 4. Fragments, 
chiefly of tho Theogojig, It is in this class that 
\VQ find the genuine remains of the literature of 
the early Orphic theology, but intermingled with 
others of a much later date. The best edition is 
by Hermann, Lips. 1 1*05. 

Orthia ("Op0ia, “Opflfo, or "OpSctxria), a surname 
of the Artemis who is also called I phigenia or 
Lygodesma, and must be regarded as the goddess 
of the moon. Her worship was probably brought 
to Sparta from Lemnos. It was at the altar of 
Artemis Orthia that Spartan boys had to undergo 
the flogging, called diaxnasiigosis. 

Ortiiosia COpBtcffiaf 1. A city of Car i a, on the 
Maeander, with a mountain of the same name, 
w'here the Rhodians defeated the Carians, b.c. 1G7. 
— 2. A city of Phoenice, S. of the mouth of the 
Eleiithcrus, and 12 Roman miles from Tri polls. 

Orthrus {"'Opdpos), the two-headed dog of Gerj^- 
oncs, who was begotten by Typbon and Echidna, 
and was slain by Hercules. [See p. 309, b.] 

Ortospana or -um {"Opr6<i7ram: €ahul3f a 
considerable city of the Paropainisadae, at the 
sources of a W. tributary of the river Coes, and 
at the junction of 3 roads, one leading Is. into 
Bactrin, and the others S. and E. into India. It 
was also called Carura or Cabura. 

Ortygia (’Opruyfa). 1. The ancient name of 
Delos. Since Artemis (Diana) and Apollo were 
born at Delos, the poets sometimes call the goddess 
Oritigia, and give tlie namepf loves to the 

oxen of x\pollo. The uncients connected the name 
with Origiv (^Oprv^) a quail. [See p. 379, a,] 
-«-2. An island near Syracuse. [Syrac(7SaeJ.«-^ 
3. A grove near Ephesus, in which the Ephesians 
pretended that Apollo and Artemis were horn. 
Hence Propertius calls the Cayster, which floweil 
near Ephesus, Ortygms Caysier. 

Orus. [Boros; Orion.] 

Osca, 1. {Buesca in Arragonia), an important 
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town of tlie Ilergctcs and a Roinaii colony m His* 
pauia TaiTaconensis, on tlie road from Tarraco to 
llerda, widi silver mines ; whence Livy speaks of 
iirgcntim thongli these words may perhaps 

mean silver momiy coined at 03ca.«-«- S.CW. of 
}Iuo.SL'ar in Granada), a town of the Turdetani in 
Hispania Baetica. 

Oseela. [Lkpontii.] 

Osci or Opici fOtr/cot, one of the most 

ancient tribes of Italy, inhabited the centre of the 
peninsula, from which they had driven out the 
iSieiiU. Their principal settlement was in Campania, 
but we also find them in parts of Latimn and Sara- 
ninm. They were subdued by the Sabines and 
Tyrrhenians, and disappeared from, history at a 
comparatively early period. They were called in 
their own language Ifskus. They are identified hy 
many writers with the Ausones or Aiirimci; hut 
others think that the latter is a collective name for 
all the people dwelling in the plain, and that the 
Osci were a branch of the Ausones. The Oscan 
language was closely connected with the other an- 
cient Italian dialects, out of which the Latin lan- 
guage was formed ; and it continued to be spoken 
by the people of Campania long after the Oscans 
had disappeared as a separate people. A know- 
ledge of it was preserved at Borne by the Fabulae 
Atellanae, which were a species of farce or comedy i 
written in Oscan. i 

Osi, a people in Germany, probably in the moun- 
tains between the sources of the Oder and the 
Gran, were, according to Tacitus, tributary to the 
Sarmatians, and spoke the Paiinoniaii language, 

Osicerda. [Ossxgeeba.] 

OsMs ("'Otripis)^ the great Egyptian divinity, 
and husband of Isis. According to Herodotus 
they were the only divinities who wore worshipped 
by all the Egyptians. His Egjyptiau name is said 
to have been Hysiris, which is interpreted to mean 
‘‘sou of Isis f though some said that it meant 
“many-eyed.” He is said to have been originally 
king of %ypt, and to have reclaimed his subjects 
from a barbarous life by teaching them agriculture, 
and enacting wise laws. He afterwards travelled , 
into foreign lands, spreading, wherever he went, 
the blessings of civilisation. On his return to 
Egypt, he was murdered by his brother Typlion, 
wiio cut his body into pieces, and tlirew them into 
the Nile. After a long search Isis discovered the 
mangled remains of her husband, and with the 
assistance of her son Horus defeated Typhon, and 
recovered the sovereign power, which Typhon had 
usurped. See Isis. 

Osismii, a people in Gallia Lugdimensis, at the 
N.W. extremity of the coast, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the modern Quimper and Brest. 

Osroene : ^OtxpoTjtfoi, p\.\ Paslialik 

ofOrfah)^ the W, of the 2 portions into which N. 
Mesopotamia was divided by the river Chaboras 
(A/iahour)^ which separated it from Mygdonia on 
the E. and from the rest of Mesopotamia on the 
S. : the Euphrates divided it, on the W. and 
N. W., from the Syrian districts of Chalybonitis, 
Oynhestice, and Coiiimagene ; and on the N. it 
was separated^ by M. Masius from Armenia. Its 
imine was said to be derived from Osroes, an 
Arabian cliieftain, who, in the time of the Seleu- 
cidae, establislied over it a petty principality, with 
Edessa for its capital, whicli lasted till the reign 
of Caracalla, and respecting the history of which, 
;%^eAsGAEus. 
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Ossa (‘'Offffa ; Kissaro^ i. o. irp-clad)^ a cele- 
brated mountain in the N. of Magnesia, in Thes- 
saly, connected witli Peiion on the y. E., and 
divided from Olympus on the N. W. by tlio vale 
of TEMPE. It is one of the highest mountains in 
Greece, but much less lofty than Olympus. It is 
mentioned by Homer, in tiie legend of the war ol 
the Giants, respecting wliich see Olympus, 

Osset, wnth the surname Chnstantkc Jidia^ a 
town ill Hispania Baetica, on the right be.nk oi the 
Baetis, opposite Hispalis. 

Ossigerda' or Osicerda (Ossigerdomsis), a town 
of the Edetani in Hispania Tarraconensis, and a, 
Roman municipium. 

Ossigi (Ma(juiz).f a town of the Turdnli in His» 
pania Baetica, on the spot where tlie Baetis first 
enters Baetica. 

Ossondba (i?s% N. of Fara), a town of the 
Turdetani in. luusitania, between the Tagus and 
Anas, ■ ^ ; 

OsteodcB (*Ocrre(S57]S Pfjiras : AlicurX an island 
at some distance from the N. coast of Sicily, oppo- 
site the town of Soli. 

Ostia (Ostiensis : Osih\ a town at the mouth 
of the river Tiber, and the harbour of Rome, frcni 
which it was distant 16 miles by land, was situated 
on the left bank of the left arm of the river. It 
was founded by Aliens Martins, the 4th king of 
Rome, was a Roman colony, and eventually be- 
came an important and liourishing town. In the 
civil wars it %vas dcstroj'ed by Marius, but it was 
soon rebuilt with greater splendour than before. The 
emperor Claudius constructed a new and better 
harbour on the right arm of the Tiber, which was 
enlarged and improved by d’rajan. This new har- 
bour was called simply Portas Bonwmis or Pmius 
Am/mti, and around it there sprang up a fiouiishing 
town, also called Portus ’(tho inhabitants Portu- 
enses). The old town of Ostia, whose harbour laid 
been already partly filled up by sand, now sunk 
into insignificance, and only cmitimicd to exist 
' through its salt-works (salinae), which had been 
established by Ancus Martins. The ruins of Ostia 
; are between 2 and 3 miles from the coast, as the 
sea has gradually receded in consequence of the 
, accumulation of siind deposited by the Tiber. 

Ostia NUi. [Nil us.] 

Ostonus Scapula. [Scapula.] 

Ostra (OstrSiius), a town in Umbria in the ter- 
ritory of the Senones. 

, , T. OtaoHius CrassTis, a Roman general during 
the 2nd Funic war, was praetor B, c. 217, and 
subseguentiy pro-praetor in Sicily. In 215 he 
crossed over to Africa, and laid waste the Car- 
thaginian coast. He was praetor for the 2nd time, 
214, and his command was prolonged during the 
next 3 years. He died in Sicily, 211. 

I>. OtacMus Piiitus, a Roman rhetorician, who 
opened a school at Rome b. c. 81, was originally a 
slave ; but having exhibited talent, and a love of 
literature, he was manumitted by Iiis master. Cn, 
Fompeius Magnus was one of his pupils, and he 
wrote the history of Fompey, and of his father 
likewise. 

Otanes COrdprjs). 1 A Fefsian, son of Phar - 
naspes, was the first who suspected the imposture 
of Sinerdis the Magian, and took the chief part in 
organizing the conspiracy against the pretender 
(b.c. 521). After the accession of Darius Hys- 
tospis, he was placed in command of the Persian 
force which invaded Samos for the purpose of 
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placiu" SylosoTi, brotlior of Pt>lycrates, in tbe 
; 4 't)vorniiK'r.t. — « 2. A Porsiaii, sou of Sisaixmes, 
siu‘e('i*drd Mo^rabyziis (b. c. 50G) in tlie conmiand 
oi’ tho Ibrcu^s on tlin aca-const, and took ByKautiiun, 
Chalanb)!!^ .Aiiiandrus, and laiiuponium, as wtdlus 
tin; islands td' Tjonnuis and Imbros. Ho was pro- 
bably tiio sanio Otaiios wbo is mentioned as a son- 
in-iaw of Dai’ins Hystaspis, and as a general em- 
jdoved against the revolted loniaiis in 499. 

Otho, Ii. Eoscms,, tribune of the plebs B. c. 67, 
•was a warm sii{.)|iorter of the aristoeratical party. 
He opposed tin* proposal of Gabiniiis to bestow 
upon Poinpey the command of the war against the 
parates ; and in the same year he projmsed and 
carried the law which gave to tlie eqnites a special 
piluce at the public spectacles, in fourteen rows or 
se;its {hi quditnonk-cini r/radibuH swe oniindms)^ 
next to the place of the senators, which was in the 
orchestra. This law was very tinpopjuhir j and in 
Cicero’s consulship (6.‘1) there was such a riot I 
occasioiu'd by the obnoxious raeasure, that it re- i 
quired all his eloquence to allay tlie agitation. 

Otko, SaMus. 1. M., grandfather of the em- 
peror Otho, was descended from an ancient and 
noble family of the town of Ferenthmm, in Etruria. 
His father was a Homan eques ; his mother was 
of low origin, perliaps even a freedwonmn. Through 
the influence of Livia Augusta, in whose house he 
had been brought up. Otho was made a Eoman 
senator, and eventually obtained the praetorship, 
Imt was not advanced to any higher honour. -—2. 
L., son of the |.)receding, and father of the emperor 
Otho, stood so liigh in the favour of Tiberius and 
resembled tliis emperor so strongly in person, that 
it was supposed by most that he was his son. lie 
was consul suffectus in a. l). ^53; was afterwards 
proconsul in Africa ; and in 42 was sent into II- 
iyricum, where he restored discipline among the 
soldiers, who had lately rebelled against Claudius. 
At a later time he detected a conspiracy which had 
been formed against the life of Claudius.— « 3. X., 
surnamed Titianus, elder son of No. 2, was con- 
sul 52, and preconsul in Asia 63, when ho had 
Agricola for liis quaestor. It is related to the 
honour of the latter that he was not eomipted by 
the example of his superior officer, who indulged 
in every kind of rapacity. On the death of Galba 
in January 69, Titianus was a second time made 
consul, with his brother Otho, the emperor. On 
the death of the latter, he was pardoned by Vi- 
tellius.— 4. Homan emperor from January 
15th to April IGth, a. d. G9, was the younger son of 
No. 2- Ho was born in the early part of 32. He 
was of moderate stature, ill-made in the legs, 
and had an effeminate appearance. He was one of 
the companions of Nero in his debaucheries ; but 
•when the emperor took possession of his wife, the 
beautiful but profligate Poppaea Sabina, Otho -was 
sent as governor to Lusitania, which he adminis- 
tered with credit during the last 10 years of Nero’s 
life. Otho attached himself to Galba when he 
revolted against Nero, in the hope of being adopted 
by him and succeeding to the empire. But when 
fhilba adopted L. Piso, on the 10th of Januaiy, 
69, Otho formed a conspiracy against Galba, and 
was proclaimed emperor by the soldiers at Home, 
who put Galba to death. Meantime VitelHus had 
been proclaimed emperor at Cologne by the German 
troops on the 3rd of January; and his generals 
forthwith sot out for Italy to place their master on 
the throne. When these news reached Otho,. he 


marched into the N. of Italy to oppose the generals 
of Vitellius. The fortune of war was at first in 
his favour. He defeated Caecina, the general of 
VitelHus, in more than one engagement; but his 
army was subsequently defeated in a decisive battle 
near Bedriacum by the united forces of Caecina and 
Valens, whereupon he put an end to his own life 
at Brixellimi in the S7th year of his age. 

‘Othryades ('OBpvdSTjs). 1. A patronymic given 
to Panthoiis or Pantluis, the Trojan priest of 
Apollo, as the son of Othrys. — «2. A Spartan, one 
of the 300 selected to fight wdtli an equal number 
' of Argives for the possession of Thyrea. Othryades 
was the only Spartan who survived the battle, and 
was left for dead. He spoiled the dead bodies of 
the enemy, and remained at his post, while Al- 
cenor and Chromius, the two survivors of the 
Argive party, hastened home with the news of 
victory, supposing that all tlieir opponents had been 
slain. As the victory was claimed by both sides, 
a general battle ensued, in whieli the Argives were 
defeated. Othryades slew himself on the field, 
being ashamed to return to Sparta as the one sur- 
vivor of her 300 champions. 

Othrys ( Odpvs), a lofty range of mountains in 
the S. of Thessaly, which extended from Mt. Tyin- 
phrestus, or the most S.-ly part of Pindus, to the 
E. coast and the promontory between the Pagti- 
saean gulf and the N. point of Euboea. It shut in 
the great Thessalian plain on the S, 

Otus, and his brother, Ephialtes, are better 
known by their name of the A loidue. [Aloe us.] 

P, Haso, the Koman poet, was born at 

Sulmo, in the coimtrj’' of the Peligni, on the 20th 
March, B. c. 43. He was descended from an an- 
cient equestrian family, but possessing only mode- 
rate •wealth. He, as well as his brother Lucius, 
who wms exactly a year older than liimself, was 
destined to be a pleader, and received a careful 
education to qualify him for that calling. He 
studied rhetoric under ArelHus Fusens and Poi'ciiis 
Latro, and attained to considerable proficiency in 
the art ,of declamation. But the bent of his genias 
showed itself very early. The hours wdiicli should 
have been spent in the study of jurisprudence were 
employed in cultivating his poetical talent. The 
elder Seneca, wffio had heard him declaim, tells us 
that his oratory resembled a sohdum carmen^ and 
that any thing in the way of argument ivas irksome 
to him. His father denounced his favourite pur- 
suit as leading to inevitable poverty ; but the death 
of his brother, at the early age of 20, probably 
served in some degree to mitigate his father’s oppo- 
sition, for the patrimony which would have been 
scanty for two might amply suffice for one, Ovid’s 
education was completed at Athens, where he made 
himself thoroughly master of the Greek language. 
Afterwards he travelled with the poet Macer, in 
Asia and Sicily. It is a disputed point whether 
he ever actually practised as an advocate after 
his return to Eonie. The picture Ovid himself 
draws of his •weak constitution and indolent tem- 
per prevents us from thinking that he ever followed 
his profession with perseverance, if indeed at all. 
The same causes deterred him from entering the 
senate, though he had put on the laius elavus "when 
he assumed the io^a as being by hirth entitled 
to aspire to the senatorial dignity. ( TrinL iv. 1 0. 29.) 
He became, however, one of the Tnumviri (kpilahis; 
and he was subsequently made one of the Ceniitm- 
mn^ or judges , who tried testamentary and even 
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criminiil causes ; and in due time he was promoted : ture of the miseries to which he wms exposed in 
to he one of the i>«:monV w*ho assembled and ; his place of exile. He complains of the inhos- 
presided over the court of the Centnmviri.,— Such ■ piiabie soih of the severity of the climate, and of 
is aii the account that can be given of Ovid’s busi- the perils to which he \vas exposed, when the 
ness life. He married twice in early life at the I barbarians plundered the surrounding country, and 
desire of his parents, but he speedily divorced j insulted the very walls of Tomi. In the most 
each of his waves in succession. The restraint of | abject terms he supplicated Augustus to change his 
a wife was irksome to a man like Ovid, wlio was ; place of hanishment, and besought his friends to 
devoted to gallantry and licentious life. His chief | use their iniluence in his behalf. In the midst of 
mistress in the early part of his life was the one | all his misfortunes he sought some relief in the 
whom he celebrates in his poems under the name j exercise of his poetical talents. Not only did he 
ofCorirma. If we may believe tbe testimony of | finish Iiis jFasri in his exile, besides writing the 
Sidonius Apollinaris, Corinna was no less a person- ' J/v/s', the Tnstk^ Ex Po7ito^ &c., but he likewise 
age than Julia, the accomplished, but abandoned j acquired the language of the Gctae, in wrhich he 
daughter of Augustus. There are several passages I composed some poems in honour of Augustus- 
in Ovid’s A? 7 iores which render the testimony of • These he publicly recited, and they were received 
Sidoiiius higldy probable. Thus it appears that ! with tumultuous applause by the Tomitae. With 
Iris mistress was a married wnmian, of high rank- | his new fellow-citizens, indeed, lie had succeeded 
but profligate morals ; all which particulars will j in rendering himself highly popular, insomuch that 
suit Julia. How long Ovid's connection with Co- ' they honoured him with a decree, declaring him 
ritiiia lasted there are no means of deciding ; but it , exempt from all public burthens. He died at 
probably ceased before his marriage with his 3rd | Tomi in the 60th year of his age, a. I). 18. — The 
wife, whom he appears to have sincerely loved. We . ibiiowing is a list of Ovid’s works, arranged, as far 
can hardly place his 3rd marriage later than liis .lOth ' as possible, in chronological order : 1 . Amorm^ 

year, since a dtiughter, Pcrilla, was the fruit of it i It/jri III.^ the earliest of the poet’s works. Ac- 
( Trkt. iii. 7. 3), vrlio was grown up and married I cording to the epigram prefixed, the work, as we 
at the time of Ids banishment. Perilla was twice | now possess it, is a 2nd edition, revised and 
married, and had a cliild by each husband. Ovid . abridged, the former one having consisted of 5 
■was a grandfather before he lost his father at tlio | books. *2. Episiolae Ihro'kium, 21 in number, 
age of 90; soon after whose decease his nmthcr 3. Ars Amaioiia^ or Z>e Arte Amajidi, written 
also died. Till his 50th jmar Ovid continued to , a'nout m c. 2. At the time of Ovid’s banishment 
reside at Rfune, where he iiad a house near tlie i this poem was ejected from tlie public libraries by 
Capitol, nccasionully taking a trip to his Pelignan : command of Augustus. 4. Remcdla Ain&ris, in i 
farm. He not only enjoyed the frieiicl^iip of a j bonk. 5. Ahor, the elegiac complaint of a nut- 
large circle of distiiiguishcd men, hut the regard ; tree respecting the ill-treatment it receives from 
niui favour of Augusms and the imperial family, j wayfarers, and even from its owm master. 6. 
But ill .-t. i>. 9 Ovid was suddenly commanded hy ' H/etamorpJmeon Lihri ATF. This, the greatest 
an imperial edict to transptwt himself to Tomi, a : of Ovid’s poems in bulk and pretensions, appears 
town on the Euxine, near the mouths of the j to have been written between the age of 40 and 
Danube, on the very border of tlie empire. He ; 50. It consists of such legends or fables as in- 
nuderwent na trial, and the sole reason for Ids i volved a transformation, from the Creation to the 
banishment stated in the edict was Ins having ; time of Julius Caesar, the hist being that emperor’s 
pmblished his j)ocm on the Art of Love (Arsuima- ; change into a star. It is thus a sort of cyclic poem 
iortaX It was not, however, an atsi/uw/^ but a ; made up of distinct episodes, but connected into 
reh'patio ; that is, lie was not utterly cut off from j one narrative thread, with muclj. skill. 7. Fasto-' 
all hope of return, nor did he lose his citizenship. ; thih Lihri XU.^ of which only the first 6 are 
The real cause (J liis hanishment has long exer- j extant. This work was incomplete at the time of 
cised the ingenuity of schol.ars. The publication i Ovid’s banishment. Indeed he had perhaps done 
of the Ars Jw/o/o/vA was certainly ii mere pretext, j little more than collect the materials for it ; for 
I'iie poem hud been published nearly 10 years pre- j that the 4th book was written in Pontus appears 
viously ; and moreover, wlumever Ovid alludes to from ver. oB. Tlie Fasti is a sort of poetical 
that, tiie ostensible cause, he invariably couples with Iloniun calendar, with its appropriate festivals and 
it another which in* mysteriously conceals. Accord- mythology, and the substasice was probably taken 
ing to some writers, the real cause was his intrigue in a great measure from the old Roman amialists- 
with Julia. But this is sufficiently refuted by the The \vork shows a good deal of learning, hut it has 
fact that Julia had been an exile since B. c. 2. been observed that Ovid makes frefjueiit mistakes 
Other writ(?rs suppose that he had been guilty of in his astronomy, from notuiidcrstundirig the books 
an intrigue with the younger Julia, the daughter from which he took it. o, 7ristum Lihri ehgies 
of the eider one ; and the remarkable fact that the written during the first 4 years of Ovid’s banisli- 
Tounger Julia was lianished in the same year witli rnent. They are chiefly made up of descriptions 
Ovid leads very strongly to the inference tiiat his of his afflicted condition, and petitions for mercy, 
fate was in some way connected with liers. But The 10th elegy of the 4th book is valuable, as 
Ovid states himself that his fault was an involnu- containing many particulars of Ovid’s life- 0. 
taryoiie; and the great disparity of years between Epktolarum Po7iio Lihri I V,^ are also in the 
the poet and the younger Julia renders it impro- elegiac metre, and much the sjime in substance as 
bable that there had been an intrigue between the Tristia^ to ' which they -were subsequent. It 
them. He may more probably have become ac- must be confessed that age and misfortune seem 
quainted with Julia’s profligacy by accident, and to have damped Ovid’s genius both in this and the 
by his subsequent conduct, perhaps, for instance, . precediitg work. Even the versification is more 
by concimling it. have given offence to Livia, or slovenly, and some of the lines very prosaic. 10. 
Augustus, or both. Ovid draws an affecting pic- Ihis^ a satire of between GOO and 700 elegiac 
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verses, also written in exile. The poet inveighs between India and W. Asia, go( 3 ds being brought 
in it against an enemy who had tmdueed him. down it to the Caspian, and thence up the Cyrus 
Tlioiigli the variety of Ovid’s imprecations displays and across Armenia, into Asia Minor. It occupies 
learning and hmey, the piece leaves the impression also an important place in history, having been in 
of an impotent explosion of rage. The title and nearly all ages the extreme boundary laitween the 
plan were borrowed front Caliirnachus. 11. Co/i~ great monarchies of S. W, Asia and the iiordes 
saia^lo ad Zwiam A lujmtafn, is considered hy nwst which wander over the central steppes. Cyrus 
critics not to be genuine, though it is allowed on and Alexander both crossed it; but the former 
all hands to be not unworthy of Ovid’s genius, effected no permanent conque-sts on its N. side; 
T2. The Medumnma Faciei and Ilalirniicon are and the conquests of the latter in Sogdiana, tliongh 
mere fragments, and their genuineness not alto- for a time pre-served under the Bactrian kimis, were 
gather certain. — Of his lost works, the most cele- always regarded as lying heymnd tlie limits of the 
brated was his tragedy, Medea^ of which only two civilised world, and were lost at the fall of the 
lines remain. That Ovid possessed a great poetical Bactrian kingdom. — Herodotus does not mention 
genius is unquestionable ; which makes it the more the Oxus by name, but it is supposed to be the 
to be regretted that it was not always under the river which he calls Araxes. 
control of a sound judgment. He possessed great Oxybii, a Ligurian people on the coast of Gallia 
vigour of fancy, warmth of colouring, and facility Narbonensis, W, of the Alps, and between the 
of composition. Ovid has himself described how Flumen Argenteuni (Araens) and Antipoiis (A?i- 
spontaneoush’’ his verses flowed ; but the facility of iibes). They were neighbours of the Sailuvii and 
composition possessed more charms for him than Deciates. 

the irksome, but indispensable labour of correction Oxydracae (0^vdpdKai\ a warlike people of 
and retrenchment. Ovid was the first to depart India intra Gangem, in the Fuji jah^ between tlin 
from that pure and correct taste which chnrac- rivers Hydaspes (Jlieluin) and Acesines {Chenah)^ 
terises the Greek poets, and their earlier Latin in whose capital Alexander was wounded. They 
imitators. His writings abound with those false called themselves descendants of DionA'su.s. 
thoughts and ffigid conceits which we find so fre- Oxylns (’'0|i;Aos), the leader of the Heraclidae 
quently in the Italian poets ; and in this respect in their invasion of Peloponnesus, and subse- 
he must he regarded as iinantique. The best quently king of Elis. [See p. 306', b.j 
edition of Ovid’s complete works is by Bunnaim, Oxyrhynchtis (^O^vpvyxos : Beh/ieseli, Eii.), 
Amsterdam, 1727, 4 vols. 4to. a city of Aliddle Egypt, on tlie W. bank of the 

Oxia Palus, is first mentioned distinctly by 
Ammianiis Marcelliniis as the name of the Sea of 
Aral,, which the ancients in general did not dis- 
tinguish from the Caspian. ’W'hen Ptolemy, how- 
ever, speaks of the Oxiana Palus (tj *h.^eiav^] 

XipivT}) as a small lake in tlie steppes of Sogdiana, 
he is perhaps following some vague account of the 
separate existence of tlie .SVa of Aral, and the same 
remark may he applied to Pliny’s account that the 
source (instead, of the terininution) of the river Oxus 
was in a lake of the same name. 

Oxiaui Ov^iayoi), a people of Sog- 

diima, on the N. of the Oxus. 

Oxii Montes (rd ’'nisitc, or OH^eta, opr } : prob. 

Ah-tagh), a range of mountains between the rivers 
Oxus and Jaxartes ; the N. boundary of Sogdiana 
towards Scythia. 

Oxus or Oaxus (^O^os, "'P^os: Jihoim or 
Amoii), a great river of Central Asia, rose, ac- 
cording to some of the ancient geographers, on the a certain medicine of his own invention, the com- 
N.sidooftheParopnniisnsM. (i/I? 2 flJooA'oos/i),and, position of which he kept a profound secret. At 
according to others, in the Eniodi M., and flowed his death he left his prescription as a legacy to the 
N, W., forming the boundary between Sogdiana emperor Tiberius, who, in order to give it as wide 
on the N. and Bactria and Margiaiia on the S., a circulation as possible, ordered a copy of it to be 
and then, skirting the N. of liyrcania, it fell into placed in all the public libraries, 
tlie Caspian. The Jihoim now flows into the Paches (ndx7?s), an Athenian general in tlie 
S. W. corner of the Sea of Aral; but there are Peloponnesian war, took Mytilciie and reduced 
still distinct traces of a channel extending in a Lesbos, B.C. 427. On his return to Athens he 
S.W. direction from the Sea of Aral to the was brought to trial on some charge, and, per- 
Caspian, by which at least a portion, and probably ceiving his condemnation to^ be certain, drew his 
thewliole, of the waters of the Oxus found their sword and stabbed himself in the presence of his 
wav into the Caspian ; and very probably the /Sm judges. 

of Aral itself was connected with the Caspian by Pacli 3 mieres, Georgius, an important By'/an- 
this channel. The ancient geographers mention, tine writer, was born about A.p. 1242 at Nicaea, 
as important tributaries of the Oxus, the Ochus, but spent the greater part of his life at Constanti-^ 
the hi ARGUS, and the Bacteus, which are now nople. He was a priest, and opposed the union of 
intercepted by the sands of the Desert. The the Greek and Latin churches, Pachymerp wmte 
Oxus is a broad and rapid river, navigable through several works, the most important of -which is a 
a coiisidemble portion of its course. It formed, in Bgzanitne Hisioi'g, containing an account of the 
ancient times, a channel of commercial intercourse emperors Michael Palaeologus and Andronicua 


runs parallel to the Isile on its \v. 
side (Bahr Yusmf), It was the capital of the 
Nomos O-xyrhynchites, and the chief seat of the 
worship of the fish called oxyrynchiis. 

Ozogardana, a city»- of Mesopotamia on the 
Euphrates, the people of which preserved a lofty 
throne or chair of stone, which they called Tra- 
jaffs judgment-seat. 


P. 

Pacaris. [Hypacyris.J 

Pacatiana. [Phrygia]. 

Pacems or Paccius Antiochus, a physician 
about the beginning of the Christian era, who was 
a pupil of Phiionides of Cafana, and lived probably 
at Rome. He made a large fortune by the sale of 
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Pakeolojnis tlie older, in 13 bonks. The style is , i 
r^’-markahly good and pure for the age. Edited by i 
Possiniis. R.W, — 1069, 2 vols,lol., and by ■ 
Bekker, Bonn, 1335, 2to1s. Ovo. ■ ; 

Paebfiiiis or PacbyntiHi (CapoPo-ssa?‘<3),a.pro- i 
niontnry at the S. E. extremity of Sicily, and one : 
of the 3 promontories vrhicb give to Sicily its trian- 
galar ngnre, the other 2 being Pelomm and Lily-- 
t:>eiua. " By the side of Pachynns was a bay, 
which was used as a harbour, and which is called 
by Cicero Portus Pachyni (Porto 4i Falfi), 

PacHns, the: jiame .of a family of the patrician 
Furia gens, mentioned in th,a early history of the 
republic. 

Paedrus. 1. Son of Orodcs I., king of Parthia. 
His history is given r.nder Aesaces XIY.— 
2. King of Parthia. [Aesaces XXIV.J 

PaCtdliiS (Jia,KT(aX6s : Samhat)^ a small but 
celebrated river of Lydia, rose on the FT. side of 
Mt, Tmolns, and flowed N. past Sardis into the- 
IJernuis, -winch it joined 30 stadia below Sardis. 
The golden sands of Pactolus have passed into a 
proverb. Lydia was long the California of the 
ancient world, its streams fonning so many gold 

washings and hence the wealth of the Lydian 
kings, atid the alleged origin of gold money in that 
country. Bat the supply of gold "was only on the 
surface, and by the beginning of our era, it was so 
far exhausted as not to repay the trouble ci col- | 
leeting it. i 

Pactyas (naardas), a Lydian, who on the con- j 
quest of Sardis (b.c. 546*), was charged by Cyrus i 
with the collection of the revenue of the province. 
When Cyrn*! left Sardis on his return to Ecbatana, 
Pactyas induced the Lydians to revolt against 
Cyras ; but w'hen an army was sent against him he 
first fied to Cyme, then to hlytilene,and eventually 
to Chios. lie -was surrendered hy the Chians to 
the Persians. : ■ 

Pactye fnaxruTj: St. Georpe), a town in the 
Thracian Chersonesus, on tlie Propontis, 36 stadia 
fiorn Cardia, to whicli Akibiades retired -when he 
was banished by the Athenians, B. c. 407. 

Pactyica (na/cTcif;^^), the country of the Pac- 
tyes (HdxTues), in the N.W. of India, W.-of the 
Indus, and in the 13th satrapy of the Persian 
Empire, is most probably the X.E. part of A/- 
^hanzstun^ about Jdhdabati* 

M, PaonviTlS, one of the early , Eoman trage- 
dians, was born about b. c. 220, at Brandisium, ' 
and is said to have been the son of the. sister of 
Ennius. Paenvius appears to have been brought 
up at Brnuiiisium, but he aftenvards- .repaired/ to 
Home, Here he devoted himself to painting and 
poetry, and obtained so much distinction in ' the 
former art, that a painting of his in the temple of 
Hercules, in the forum boarium, was regarded: 
as only inferior to the celebrated painting of Fabius 
Pictor, After living many years at Borne, tor he 
was still there in his DOtli year, he returned to 
Brundisium, on account of the failure of his health, 
and died in his native town, in the SOthyear of 
his ago, B. c. 1 30. We have no further particulars 
of his life, save that his talents gained him the 
friendship of Laelius, and that he lived on the 
most inthnate terms with his younger rival Aceius. 
Paenvius was universally allowed by the ancient 
writers to have been one of the greatest of the 
Latin tragic poets. (Hor. Pp. ii. 1. 56.) He is 
especially praised for the loftiness of his thmig^hts, 
the vigour of his language, and the extent of his 
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, knowledge. Hence w-e find tlm epithet doetiis 
frequently applied to him. He was also a favourite 
with the people, with whom his verses continued 
to be esteemed in the time of Julius Caesar. His 
tragedies were taken from the arrea: Greek writers ; 
but he did not confine himself, like his predecessors, 
to a mere translation of the latter, but worked up 

■ his materials with more freedom and independent 
judgment. Some of the plays of Paenvius -were 
.not based upon tlie Greek tragedies, but belonged 
to the class called in W'hich the sub- 

jects were taken from Roman story. One of these 
was entitled Pauhs, w-bicli had as its hero L. Ae- 
milius Paulus, the conqueror of Perseus, king of 
Alacedonia. The fragments of Paenvius are pub- 
lished by Bothe, Foitl Zat Scenie. Fmgm. Lips. 
1834. ‘ 

PMns (Po), the chief river of Italy, w'-hose 
name is said to have been of Celtic origin, and to 
have been given it on account of the pine trees (in 
Celtic padi) wiiicli grew on its banks. In the 
Ligurian language it was called Bodencus or Bo- 
tlinats. Almost all later writers identified the 
Padus -with the fabulous Eridamis, from -which 
amber was obtained ; and hence the Roman poets 
frequently give the name of Eridanus to the Padus. 
The reason of this identification appears to have 
been, that the Phoenician vessels received at the 
mouths of the Padus the amber which had been 
transported by land from the coasts of the Baltic to 
those of the Adriatic, The Padus rises from 2 
springs on the E. side of Alt. Vesula (Mimie Fiso) 
in the Alps, and flows with a general E,-ly direction 
through the great plain of Cisalpine Gaul, which 
it divides into 2 parts, Gallia Cispadana and Gallia 
Transpadana. It receives numerous affluents, -which 
drain the whole of this vast plain, descending from 
the Alps on the N. and the Apennines on the S. 
These affluents, increased in the summer by the 
melting of the snow on the mountains, fflequently 
bring down such a large body of vrater as to cause 
the Padus to overflow its banks. Tiie -whole course 
of the river, including its windings, is about 450 
miles. About "20 miles from the sea the river 
divides itself into 2 main branches, of -which the N. 
one was called Padoa {Mmstra^ Fo Grande^ or 
Fo ckllc Fornaci) and the S. one Ohma {Fo 
PAriano ) ; and each of these no-w falls into the 
Adriatic by several mouths. The ancient wTiters 
enumerate 7 of these mouths, some of which were 
canals. They lay bot-ween Ravenna and Altinum, 
and bore the following names, according to Pliny, 
beginning with the S. and ending with the N. 1. 
Padusa,a]so called Augusta Fossa, -iv'as a canal dug 
by Augustus, which connected Ravenna with the Po. 
"2. Yatrenus, also called Eridanum Ostium or Spine- 
ticum Ostium {Po di Frimaro)., from tim town of 
Spina at its mouth. 3. Ostium Caprasiae (Porfc* 
Intetito di belP Ochlo), 4. Ostium Sagis ( Porto di 
Magnamccu). 5 , Olane or Yolane, the S- main 
branch of the river, mentioned above. 6. Padoa, 
the N, main branch, subdivided into several small 
branches called Ostia Carbonaria, 7. Fossae Phi- 
listinae, connecting the river, by means of the Tar- 
tarus, with the Athesis. 

PaduBSu [Padus.] 

Paean (HuiaV, UaiTjcuy or Ucudv), that is, “ the 
healing,” is according to Homer the designation of 
the physician of the Olympian gods, who heals, for 
example, the -wounded Ares and Hades. After 
the time of Homer and Hesiod, the word Faean 
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became a surname of Aesculapius, tlie god who had 
the power of healing. The name was, however, 
used also in the more general sense of deliverer 
from any evil or calamity, and was thus applied to 
Apollo and Thanatos, or Death, who are conceived 
as delivering men from the pains and sorrows of 
life. With regard to Apollo and Thano-tos, how- 
ever, the name may at the same time contain 
an allusion to uraiHU, to strike, since both ai-e 
also regarded as destroyers. From Apollo himself 
the name Paean was transferred to the song 
dedicated to him, that is, to hymns chaunted to 
Apollo for the purpose of averting an evil, and to 
warlike songs, which were sung before or during a 
battle. 

Paeauia (Haiavia : natayreus), a demus in 
Attica, on the E. slope of Mt. Hymettus, belong- 
ing to the tribe Pandionis. It was the demus of 
the orator Demosthenes. 

Paemani, a people of Geman origin in Gallia 
Belgica. 

Paeones (Hatoyes), a powerful Thracian people, 
who in early times were spread over a great part of 
Macedonia and Tlmace. Accordijig to a legend 
preserved by Herodotus, they were of Teucrian 
origin ; and it is not impossible that they were a 
branch of the great Phrygian people, a portion of 
which seems to have settled in Europe. In Homer 
the Paeonians appear as allies of the Trojans, and 
are represented ns having come from the river 
Axius. In historical times they inhabited the 
whole of the N. of Macedonia, from the frontiers 
of Illyria to some little distance E. of the river 
Strymon. Their country was called Paeoma 
( UaiQvia), The Paeonians were divided into se- 
veral tribes, independent of eacli other, and go- 
verned by their owi chiefs ; though at a later 
period they appear to have owned the authority of 
one king. The Paeonian tribes on the lower 
course of the Strymon were subdued by tlic Per- 
sians, B.c. 513, and many of them were trans- 
planted to Phrygia ; hut the tribes in the N. of 
tlm country maintained their independence. They 
wore long troublesome neighbours to the IMace- 
donian monarchs, wliose territories they frequeiitly 
invaded and plundered ; hut the 3 ' were eventually 
subdued by Philip, the father of Alexander the 
Great, wdio allowed them nevertheless to retain 
their own monarchs. They continued to be governed 
b^" their own kings till a much later period ; and 
these kings were often virtually independent of the 
Macedonian monarch}'. Thus w'e read of their 
king Audoleon, w'hose daughter Pyrrhus married. 
After the conquest of Alacedonia by the Homans, 
1 68, the part of Paconia E. of the Axiiis formed 
the 2ncl, and the part of Paeonia W. of the Axius 
formed the 3rd, of the 4 districts into which IMa- 
cedonia was divided bj' the Homans. 

Paeomus 1 . Of Ephesus, an archi- 

tc'ct, probably lived between B. c. 420 and 300. 
In conjunction with Demetrius, he hnaUv- com- 
pleted the great temple of Artemis, at Ephesus, 
which CluTsiphron had begun ; and, with Daphnis 
the Milesian, he began to build at Miletus a tem- 
ple of Apollo, of the Ionic order. The latter w'as 
the famous Duhjmacum., or temple of Apollo Didy- 
mus, the ruins of which are still to be seen near 
Miletus. The former temple, in which the Bran- 
chidae had an oracle of Apollo, was burnt at the 
capture of Miletus by the army of Darius, 498, 
The new temple, which was on a scale only in- 
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ferior to that of x^rtemis, was never finished. 2. 
Of Mende, in Thrace, a statuar}^ and scuiptur, 
Nourished about 435. 

Paeoplae (HaidwAai), a Paeonian people on the 
lower course of the Stiymon and tlie xViigites, who 
were subdued by the Persians, and trans| lanted to 
Phrygia by order of Darius, b. c. 513. They re- 
turned to their native country with the help of 
Aristagoras, 500 ; and %ve hnd them settled K. of 
Mt. Pangaeus in the expedition of Xerxes, 480. 

Paerisades or Parishes (JiaipiaidriS or Oagi- 
cTttSTjy), the name of 2 kings of Bosporus. 1. Son 
of Leucon, succeeded his brother Spartacus b» a 
349, and reigned 38 yeai-s. He continued the 
same friendly relations with the Athenians which 
were begun by his father Leucon. — » 2. The last 
monarch of the first dynastj' that ruled in Bos- 
porus. The pressure of the Scythian tribes induced 
Paerisades to cede his sovereignty to ISIithridates 
the Great. The date of this event cannot be 
placed earlier than 112, nor later than 88. 
Paestanus Sinus. [Paestum.] 

Paestnm (Paestanus), called Posldonia (IIo- 
creiSwHa : Tl'ja'eibiavia.T7]s) origiriall}', was a city 
in Lucania, situated between 4 and 5 miles S. E. 
of the mouth cT the Silarus, and near the bay 
which derived its name from the town (nocreiSai- 
Vidrip /coAttos, Paestanus Sinus : G. of Salerno), 
Its origin is uncertain, but it was probably in ex- 
, istence before it was colonized by the Sybarites 
about B. c. 524. It soon became a po’werful and 
flourishing city ; but after its capture by the 
Lucanians (between 438 and 424), it gradually 
lost the characteristics of a Greek cit}', and its in- 
habitants at length ceased to speak the Greek lan- 
guage. Its ancient name of Posidonia was pro- 
bably changed into that of Paestum at this time. 
Under the supremacy of the Homans, w'ho founded 
a Latin colonjr at Paestum about b. c, 274, the 
town gradually sank in importance ; and in the 
time of Augustus it is only mentioned on account 
of the beautiful roses grown in its neighbourhood* 
Tlie ruins of Paestum are striking and magniri- 
cent. They consist of the remains of walls, of an 
amphitheatre, of 2 fine temples, and of another 
hiiilding. The 2 temples are in the Doric style, 
and are some of the most remarkable ruins of an- 
tiquit}^ 

Paesas (naiods), a town in the Troad, men- 
tioned by Homer, but destroyed before the time 
of Strabo, its population having been transplanted 
to Lainpsacus. Its site was o\\ a river of the same 
name {Bciraju-Derc) between Lainpsacus and Fa- 
xium. 

PaetiiLTis, the name of a family of the Fulvia 
Gens, which Avas eventually superseded hr the 
name of Nohilior. [Xobiiior.] 

Paetus, a cognomen in many Homan gentes, 
signified a person -who bad a slight cast in the eye. 

Paetus, Aelius. 1, P,, probably the son of Q. 
Aeliiis Paetus, a pontifex, w'ho fell in the ba.ttle of 
Cannae. He was plebeian aedile B. c. 204; praetor 
203; magister eqiiitiim 202; and consul *201. In 
his consulship he fought a battle with the Boii, and 
made a treaty with the Iiigauni Ligures. In 199, 
he was censor with F. Scipio Africanus. He after- 
wards became an augur, and died 174j during a 
pestilence at Home. He is mentioned as one of 
the Homan jurists. — 2. Sex., brother of the last, 
curule aedile 200; consul 198; and censor 193 
with Cn. Cethegus. He was a jurist of eminence. 
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and a prudent man, whence lie got the cogiiomen 
Catus. He is described in a line of Ennius as 
‘Mi^re^^ie cordatiis homo Catus Aelius Sextus.*’ 
He Is enumerated among the old jurists who col- 
lected or arranged the matter of law, which he did 
in a work entitled Tripartita or Jus Adianmii, 
This was a work on the Twelve Tables, which 
contained the original text, an interpretation, and 
the Legis actif) subjoined. It was probablr the 
hrst commentary written on the Twelve Tables. — 

3, 4, son of No. 1., was elected augur 174, in 
place of his father, and \vas consul 167, when he 
laid waste the territory of the Ligurians, 

Paetus, P. Autronius, was elected consul for 
B.c. Co with P. Cornelius Sulla ; but he and Sulk 
were accused of bribery by L. Aurelius Cotta and 
L. Manlius Torquatus, and condemned. Their 
election uas accordingly declared void: and their 
accusers were chosen consuls in their stead* En- 
raged at his disappointment Paetus conspired with 
Catiline to murder the consuls Cotta and Tor- 
quatus; and this design is said to have been 
ii'ustrated solely by the impatience of Catiline, 
who gave the signal prematurely before the whole ! 
of the conspirators had assembled. [Catilina.] 
Paetus afterwards took an active part in the Cati- 
linarian conspiracj', which broke out in Cicero’s 
consulship, G3. After the suppression of the con- 
spiracy Paetus was brought to trial for the share 
he had had in it ; lie was condemned, and went 
into exile to Epirus, v.'here he was living \yhen 
Cicero himself went into banishment in 58. Cicero 
was then much alarmed lest Paetus should make 
an attempt upon his life. 

Paetus, C, Caesennius, sometimes called Gae- 
souius, consul A. I). Ci, was sent by Nero in 63 
to the assistance of Domitius Corbulo in Armenia. 
He was defeated by Vologeses, king of Parthia, 
and purchased peace of the Paithians on the most 
disgraceful terms. After the accession of Ves- 
pasian, he was appointed goyernor of Syria, and 
deprived Antioclius IV., king of Commagene, of 
his kingdom. 

Paetus Thrasea. [Thrasea.] 

Pagae or Pegae (Ila-zal, Att. Tlyijai : Uayatosi 
FsiiiIio\ a town in Megaris, a colony from hlegara, 
was situated at the E. extremity of the Alcyonian 
sea, and tvas the most important town in the 
country after Megara. It possessed a good harbour. 

Pagasae, called by the Romans P%asa -ae 
(TXayaffai ; VoIo\ a town of Thessaly, on the 
coast of Magnesia, and on the bay called after it 
Siitus Pagasaeus or Pagasicus (riayacrTjri/cis 
KOkTQs: {L of Vah). It was the port of Tolcos, 
and afterwards of Pherae, and is celebrated in 
mythology as the place where Jason built the 
ship Argo, Hence some of the ancients derived 
its name from TTr}yvvp.L ; but others connected 
the name with the fountains (TTTjyal ) m the neigh- 
bourhood. — The adjective Poc/asacm- is applied 
to Jason on account of his building the ship Argo, 
and to Apollo because he had a sanctuary at 
Pagasae. The adjective is also used in the general 
sense of Thessalian : thus Alcestis, the wife of 
Adraetus, is called by Ovid Fapasum conjttx* 

Pagrae (IIa 7 pa£: Pagras^ Bagras^ Botrgas\ a 
city of Syria, on the E. side of Mt Amanns,at the 
foot of the pass called by Ptolemy the Syrian 
Gates, on the road between Antioch and Alex- 
andria : the scene of the battle between Alexander 
Balas and Demetrius Nicator, B, c. 14$. 
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Pagus (na 7 ov),a remarkable conical hill, about 
500 — 600 ieet liigh, a little N. of Smyrna in 
Ionia. It was crowned with a shrine of Nemesis, 
and had a celebrated spring, 

Palaemon (IlaXaipm), 1. Son of Atliamas 
and Ino, was originally called Mclicertes. Vhen 
his mother, who was driven mad by Hera, had 
thrown herself, with her boy, into the sea, ])otli 
were changed into marine divinities, Ino becoming 
Leucothea, and Melicertes Palaemon. [For details 
see Ath A M AS.] According to some, Mclicertes 
after liis apotheosis was called Giaucus, whereos, 
according to another version, Glaucns is said to 
have leaped into the sea from his love of Meli- 
certes. The body of iMelicertes, according to the 
common tradition, was v-mshed by the waves, or 
carried b}’' dolphins into the port Schoeniis on the 
Corinthian isthmus, or to that spot on tlte coast 
where the altar of Palaemon snbsequently stood. 
There the body was found by his uncle Sisyphus, 
who ordered it to he carried to Corinth, and on 
the command of the Nereides he instituted the 
i Isthmian games and sacrinces of black bulls i}i 
honour of the deified Palaemon. In the island of 
Tenedos, it is said that children were sacrificed to 
him, and the whole worship seems to have had 
something gloomy about it. The Homans identified 
Palaemon with their own god Portimus, or Por- 
tummis. [PoRTUNUs.] — 2. Q. Eemmius Pa- 
laemou, a grammarian in the reigns of Tiberius, 
Caligula, and Claudius. lie was a native of Vi» 
ceritia ( Viccnxci)^ in the north of Italy, and was 
originally a slave ; but having been manumitted, 
he opened a school at Rome, where he became the 
most celel)rated grammarian of his time, thongh 
his moral character was infamous. He is twice 
mentioned by Juvenal (vi. 451, vii. 251). Ho 
was the master of Quintilian. 

Palaeopolis. [Neapolis.] 

Palaephatus (naAat^aros). 1. Of Athon.s, a 
mythical epic poet of the aiite-Homcric period. 
The time at w'hich he lived is uncertain, but he 
appears to have been usually placed after Fhe- 
monoe [Piie.monob], though some writers assigned 
him even an earlier date.— 2. Of Paros, or Prienr. 
lived in the time of Artaxerxes. Snidas attributes 
to him the work On Incredible Tales,” spoken 
of below. — 3. Of Abydus, an, historian, lived in 
the time of Alexander the Great, and is stated to 
have been loved by the philosopher Aristotle.-™ 
4. An Egyptian or Athenian, and a grammarian. 
His most celebrated work was entitled x'raici 
(Tpwikd), v.'liicli is frequently referred to Ijy t/ie 
ancient grammarians. — There is extant a small 
work in 51 sections, entitled Tia.Xai(pa.ros 'rrspl 
awlcrrcov^ or “ On Incredil/ie Tales,” giving a 
brief account of some of the most celebrated Greek 
legends. It is an abstract of a much larger work, 
w'hich is Io.st. It was to the original work to 
which Virgil refers {Ciris, 88) : *’'• Docta Pulai- 
phatia testatiir voce papyrus.” It is doubtful who 
w'as the author of this work ; ])ut as he adopts the 
rationalistic interpretation of the myths, he must : 
he looked upon as a disciple of Evemerus [Eve- 
MERUs], and may thus have been an Alexandrine 
Greek, and the same person as No, 4. The best 
edition is by Westennann, in the MgiliograpJd, 
Brunswick, *184-3. 

Palaerus (ilaAajpds: XIaAcnpc-vs), a town on 
the coast of Acarniinia near Leucas. 

Palaeste {Palasa), a town of Epirus, on the 
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coast of Chaooia, and a little S. of the Acroeeran- ’ 
nian mountains: here Caesar landed liis forces 
lyhen he crossed over to Greece to carry on the 
war aj^^ainst Pompey. 

Paiasstina (UaXaAO’riiJ'!]^ '^JlaXatcrrhn] :S,vpir} : 
UaKaicrrivds, Palaestiniis, and rarely Palaestinensis : 
Palestine^ nr tha Hohi Land)^ h the Greek and 
Konian form of the Hebrew word which was used 
to denote the country of the Philistines, and which 
was extended to the whole country. In the Scrip- 
tures it is called Canaan, from Canaan, the son of 
Plain, whose descendants were its first inhabitants ; 
the Land of Israel, the Land of Promise, the 
Land of JehoYah, and the Holy Land. The 
Homans iisuall}’- called it Judaea, extending to the 
whole country^ the name of its S. part* It was 
regarded by the Greeks and Romans as a part of 
Syria. Its extent is pretty well defined by natural 
boundaries ; namely, the Mediterranean on the 
W. ; the mountains of Lebanon on the N. ; the 
Jordan and its lakes on the E., in the original 
extent of tile country as defined in the 0. T., 
but in the wider and usual extent of the coun- 
try, the Arabian Desert was its boundary on 
the. E. ; and on the. S. and S.W. the deserts 
•\vliich stretch N, of the head of the Red Sea 
as far as the Dead Sea and the Mediterranean : 
here it was separated from Egypt by the small 
stream called in Scripture the River of Egypt 
(proh. the brook JSl-Arish\ which fell into the 
Mediterranean at Rhinocolura the 

frontier town of Egypt. The S. boundar}'- of the 
territory E. of Jordan was the river Arnon {Wady- 
el-Afojib). The extent of country within these 
limits was about 11,000 square miles. The poli- 
tical boundaries varied at different periods. By 
the, covenant of God with Abraham (Gen. xv. IB), 
the whole land was given to his descendants, from 
iJie Hvier of Egypt to ike Euphrates; but the Is- 
melites never had the faith or courage to take 
permanent possession of this their lot ; the nearest 
approach made to the realisation of the promise 
was in the reigns of David and Solomon, when the 
conquests of the fonner embraced a large part of 
Syria, and the latter built Tadmor (aft. Paimjwa) 
in the Syrian Desert ; and, for a time, the Eu- 
phrates seems to have been the border of the king- 
dom on the N.E. (See 2 Sam. viii. 3, 1 Chron. 
xviii. 3). On the W. again, the Israelites never had 
full possession of the Mediterranean coast, a strip of 
which, N.of Mt.Cannel, was always retained by the 
Phoenicians [Phoenice] ; and another portion in 
the S. W, was held by the Philistines, who were in- 
dependent, except during brief intervals. On the S. 
and E. again, portions of the land were frequently 
subjugated by the neighbouring peoples of Ama- 
iek, Edorn, Midian, Moab, Ammon, &c. On the 
N., except during the reigns of David and Solomon, 
Palestine ceased at the S. entrance of the valley of 
Coelesyria, and at M. Hermon in Antilibanus. — 
In the physical fonnation of Palestine, the most 
remarkable feature is the depression which forms 
by the valley of the Jordan and its lakes [Jon- 
DANES], between which and the Mediterranean 
the country is intersected by mountains, chiefly 
connected with the Lebanon system, and running 
N. and S, Between these ranges, and between 
the central range and the W. coast, are some 
comparatively extensive plains, such as those of 
Esdraelon and Sharon, and several smaller valleys ; 
in the S. of the country the mountains gradually 
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subside into the rocky deserts of Arabia Petraea, 
The valleys and slopes of the hills are extremely 
fertile, and were much more so in ancient times, 
when the soil on the raountairi sides was preserved 
by teriaces which are now de-stroyed through neglect 
or wantonness. This division of the country has 
only a few small rivers < liesides mountain streams), 
which fall into the Mediterranean : the chief of 
them are the P>elns, just S. of PtoleniaVs (Acre), 
the Ivishon, flowing from IM. Tabor, through the 
plain of Esdraelon, and falling into tlie Buy oj 
Acre N. of M. Carmel, the Chorkuis, N. of Caesarea, 
the Kanah, M . of Sebaste (Samaria), the Jarkon, 
N. of Joppa, the Eshcol, near Askelon, and the 
Besor, near Gaza. On the E. of the Jordan, the 
land rises towards the rocky desert of the Ilauran 
(the ancient Auranitis), and the Mils bordering the 
Syrian Desert, its lower .portion, near the river, 
formixsg rich pastures, watered by the E. tribu- 
taries of the Jordan, the chief of which are the 
Hieromax, the Jahbok, and the Arnon, the last 
flowing into the Dead Sea. — The earliest inhabitants 
of Palestine were the several tribes of Canaanites. 
It is unnecessary to recount in detail those events 
with which w'e are familiar through the sacred his- 
tory : the divine call of Abraham from Mesopotamia 
to live as a stranger in the' land which God promised 
to his descendants, and the story of his and his 
son’s and his grandson’s residence in it, till Israel 
and his family removed to Egypt: their return 
and conquest of the land of Canaan and of the 
portion of territory E. of the Jordan, and the parti- 
tion of the whole among the 1*2 tribes : the contests 
with the surrounding nations, and the government 
by J udges, till the establishment of the monarchy 
under Saul : the conquests of David, the splendid 
reign of Solomon, and the division of the king- 
dom under Rehoboam into the kingdom of Israel, 
including 2-3rds of the country W. of Jordan, and 
all E. of it, and the kingdom of Judah, including 
the S. portion which w'as left, between the Medi- 
terranean on the W. and the Dead Sea and a small 
extent of Jordan on the E. : and the histories of 
these 2 monarchies down to their overthrow by 
the Assyrians and Babylonians respectively. The 
former of these conquests made an important 
change in the population of Palestine, by the 
removal of the greater part of the inhabitants of 
the kingdom of Israel, and the settlement in their 
place of heathen peoples irom other parts of the 
Assyrian empire, thus restricting the countiy occu- 
pied by the genuine Israelites within the limits of 
the kingdom of Judah. Hence the names of Judaea 
and Jews applied to the country and the people in 
their subsequent history. Between these last and 
the mixed people of N. Palestine a deadly enmity 
arose ; the natural dislike of the pure race of Israel 
to heathen foreigners being aggravated by the 
wrongs they suffered from them, especially at their 
return from the Babylonish captivity, and still 
more by the act of religions usurpation of which 
the remnant of the N. Israelites were guilty at a 
later period, in setting up a temple for themselves 
on M. Gerizim [Saxeakia]. The date assigned 
to the Assyrian conquest of the kingdom of Israel 
is E. c, 721. The remainder of the history of the 
kingdom of Judah (passing over its religious his- 
tory, which is most important during this period) 
consists of alternate contests with, and submissions 
to, the kings of Assyria, Egypt, and Babylon, till 
the conquest of the country by Nebuchadnezzar 
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and the removal of a part of its people to Baby- 
lonia, in 598, and the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the temple, after the rebellion of Zedekiah, in 
568, when a still larger portion of the people were 
carried captive to Babylon, while others escaped to 
Egypt. In 584, during the siege of Tyre, Ne- 
buchadnezzar sent a further portion of the Jews 
into captivity ; hut there was still a considerable 
remnant left in the land, and (what is very im- 
portint) foreign settlers were not introduced ; so 
that, when Cyrus, after overthrowing the Baby- 
lonian empire, issued his edict for the return of the 
Jews to their own land (e, c. 586), there was no 
great obstacle to their quiet settlement in it. They 
experienced some trouble from the jealousy and 
attacks of the Samaritans, and the changeful dis- 
positions of the Persian court ; hut at length, by 
the efforts of Zernbhahel and Joshua, and the 
preaching of Haggai and Zechariab, the new 
temple was fmisheAand dedicated, in 518, and Je- 
rusalem was rebuilt. Fresh bands of Jewish exiles 
returned under Ezra, 458, and Nehemiah, 445 ; 
and, between this time and that of the Macedonian 
conquest, Judaea was repeopled by the Jews, and 
through the tolerance of the Persian kings, it was 
governed virtually by the high-priests. In b. c. 
332, after Alexander had t^en Tyre and Gaza, 
he visited Jerusalem, and received the quiet sub- 
mission of the Jews, paying the most marked 
respect to their religion. Under the successors of 
Alexander, Palestine belonged alternately to Eg^’pt 
and Syria, the contests between whose kings for 
its possession are too complicated to recount here ; 
hut its internal government seems to iiave been 
pretty much in the hands of the high-priests, until 
the tyranny of Antiochus Epiphanes provoked the 
successful revolt under the Maccabees, or Asm'o- 
naeans, whose history is given under Maccabaei, 
and the history of the Idumaean dynasty, who 
succeeded them, is given under Antipater, He- 
ROBES, and Archelaus. The later Asmonaean 
princes bad regained the whole of Palestine, in- 
eluding the districts of Judaea, Samaria, and 
Galilee (besides Idumaea), W. of the Jordan, and 
the several districts of Peraea, Kitanea, Gaulonitis, 
Ituraea, and Trachonitis or Auranitis, B. of it ; and 
this was the extent of Herod’s kingdom. But, 
from B, a63, when Pompey took Jerusalem, the 
country was really subject to the Eomaiis. At 
the death of Herod, his kingdom was divided 
between his sons as teliarchs, under the sanction of 
Augustus, Archeiaus receiving Judaea, Samaria, 
and Idumaea, Herod Antipas Galilee and Peraea, 
and Philip Batanaea, Gaulonitis, and Trachonitis ; 
all standing to the Homan empire in a relation of 
virtual subjection, which successive events converted 
into an integral union. First, A.I). 7^ Archeiaus was 
deposed by Augustus, and Judaea was placed under a 
.Roman procurator : next, about 31, Philip died, and 
his government was united to the province of Swia, 
and was in 37 again conferred on Herod Agrippa 
I., with the title of king, and with the addition of 
Abilene, the district round Hamascusu In 39, 
Herod Antipas was banished to Gaul, and his 
tetrarchy was added to the kingdom of Herod 
Agrippa ; and '2 years later be received from 
Claudius the government of Judaea and Samaria, 
and thus Palestine was reunited under a nominal 
king. On his death, in 44, Palestine again be- 
came a part of the Roman province of Syria 
under the name of Judaea, which was governed 
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by a procurator. The Jews were, however, most 
turbulent subjects of the Roman empire, and at 
last they broke out into a general rebellion, which, 
after a most sanguinary war, was crushed by Ves- 
pasian and Titus ; and the latter took and destroyed 
Jerusalem in a. d. 70. Under Constantine, Pales- 
tine was divided afresh into the three provinces 
of P. Prima in the centre, P. Secunda in the N-, 
and P. Tertia, the S. of Judaea, with Idumaea. 

Palamedes 1. Son of Nauplius 

and Clymene. He joined the Greeks in their 
expedition against Troy ; hut Agamemnon, l)io- 
medes, and Ulysses, envious of his fame, caused 
a captive Phrygian to write to Palamedes a letter 
in the name "of Priam, and bribed a servant 
of Palamedes to conceal the letter under his 
master’s bed. Thej?' then accused Palamedes of 
treachery; upon searching his tent they found 
the letter which they themselves had dictated ; 
and thereupon they caused him to he stoned to 
death. When Palamedes was led to death, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Tnith, I lament thee, for thou hast 
died even before me.” According to some tra- 
ditions, it was Ulysses alone who hated and 
persecuted Palamedes. The cause of this hatred 
is also stated differently. According to some, 
Ulysses hated hina because he had been compelled 
by him to join the Greeks against Troy ; according 
to others, because he had been severely censured 
by Palamedes for returning with empty hands 
from a foraging excursion into Thrace. The 
manner in which Palamedes perished is likewise 
related differently. Some say that Ulysses and 
Diomedes induced him to descend into a well, 
\^t^here they pretended they had discovered a trea- 
sure, and when he w^as below they cast stones 
upon him, and killed him ; others state that he 
was drowned by them whilst fishing ; and others 
that he was killed by Paris with an arrow. The 
place where he was killed is either Coloiiae in 
Troas, or in Tenedos, or at Geraestus. The story 
of Palamedes, which is not mentioned by Homer, 
seems to have been first related in the Cypria, and 
■was afterwards developed by the tragic poets, 
especially by Euripides, and li^tly by the sophists, 
who liked to look upon Palamedes as their pattern. 
The tragic poets and sophists describe him as a 
sage among the Greeks, and as a poet ; and he is 
said to have invented light-houses, measures, scales, 
the discus, dice, the alphabet, and the art of regu- 
lating sentinels, — 2. A Greek grammarian, was a 
contemporary of Athenaeus, who introduces him 
as one of the spealcers in his work. 

Palatlnxis ilons. [Roma.] 

Palatium. [Roma.] 

Pale (UdXT} : IlaAeis, Ion. IlaAees, Att. UaXTjs^ 
in Polyh. XlaXate7s : nr, Ziniri^ Ru,), one of the 
4 cities of Cephallenia, situated on a height op- 
posite Zacynthus. 

Pales, a Roman divinity of docks and shep- 
herds, is described by some as a male, and by 
others as a female divinity. Hence some modern 
writers have inferred that Pales was a combination 
of both sexes ; but such a monstrosity is altogether 
foreign to the religion of the Romans. Some of 
the rites performed at the festival of Pales, which 
wjia celebrated on the 21st of April, the birth-day 
of the city of Rome, would seem to indicate, that 
the divinity was a female ; hut besides the express 
statements to the contrary, there are also oth^ 
reasons for believmg that Pales was a male divi- 
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nity. The name seems to he connected with 
Falatiniis, the centre of all the earliest legends of 
Rome, and the god himself was with the Romans 
the embodiment of the same idea as Pan among 
the Greeks. Respecting tiie festml of the Paiilia 
see Diet of xt?diq. s.v* 

P^canus, Lollius. [Lollius.] 

PaHci {Uahiicoi), were Sicilian gods, twin sons 
of Zeus and the nymph Thalia, the daughter of 
Hephaestus. Sometimes they are called sons of 
Hephaestus by Aetna, the daughter of Oceanus. 
Thalia, from fear of Hera, prayed to be swmllowed 
up by the earth j lier prayer was granted ; but in 
due time she sent forth from the earth twin boys, 
W'ho, according to the absurd etymology of the 
ancients, were called UaXmol, from rod vdkip 
iKeaBai. They were worshipped in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mt. Aetna^ near Palice j and in the 
earliest times human sacrifices were offered to 
them. Their sanctuary was an asylum for run- 
away slaves, and near it there gushed forth from 
the earth two sulphureous fountains, called Deilloi, 
or brothers of the Palici ; at which solemn oaths 
were tjiken. The oaths were written on tablets, 
and thrown into one of the fountains ; if the tablet 
on the water, the oath was considered to be 
true, but if it sank down, the oath was regarded 
as a perjury, and was believed to be punished in- 
stantaneously by blindness or death. 

Palinurum (O, Falimro), a promontory on the 
W. coast of Lucania, which was said to have de- 
rived its name from Palinurus, the son of Jasus, 
and pilot of the ship of Aeneas, who fell into the 
sea, and was murdered on the coast by the natives. 

Pallacopas (HoA-Aa/ctiiras), a canal in Baby- 
lonia, cut from the Euphrates, at a point 800 stadia 
(80 geog. miles) S. of Babylon, W.-ward to the 
edge of the Arabian Desert, where it lost itself in 
marshes. 

Palladas (UixXKadaf)^ the author of a large 
number of epigrams in the Greek Anthology, wms 
a pagan and an Alexandrian grammarian. He 
lived at the beginning of the 5th century of the 
Christian era, for in one of his epigrams he speaks 
of Hypatia, the daughter of Theoii, as still alive. 
Hypatia was murdered in a. d. 415. 

Palladium (IlaAAdSioy), properly any image of 
Pallas Athena (Minerva), l3ut generally applied to 
an ancient image of this goddess, which was kept 
hidden and secret, and was revered as a pledge of the 
safety of the town, where it existed. Among these 
ancient images of Pallas none is more celebrated than i 
the Trojan Palladium, concerning •which there was i 
the following tradition. Athena was brought up ; 
by Triton; and when his daughter, Pallas, and , 
Athena were once wrestling together for the sake 
of exercise, Zeus interfered in the struggle, and ' 
suddenly held the aegis before the face of Pallas. ; 
Pallas, while looking up to Zeus, was wounded by I 
Athena, and died. Athena in her sorrow caused | 
an image of the maiden to be made, round which i 
she hung the aegis. When Electra had come as j 
^ suppliant to the Palladium, Zeus hurled it down 
from heaven upon the earth, because it had been 
sullied by the hands of one, who 'was no longer a 
pure maiden. The image fell upon the earth at 
Troy, when Hus was just beginning to build the 
city. lius erected a sanctuary to it. According 
to some, the image was dedicated by Electra, and 
according to others it was given by Zeus to Dar- 
danus. The image itself is said to have been 3 
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cubits in height, with its legs close together, and 
holding in its right hand a spear, and in 'the left a 
spindle and a distaff. This Palladium remnmed 
at Troy until Ulysses ana Diomedes contrived to 
carry it away, because the city could not he taken 
so long as it was in the possession of that sacred trea- 
sure. According to some accounts Troy contained 
two Palladia, one of which "was caitied off by 
Ulysses and Diomedes, while the other •was con- 
veyed by Aeneas to Italy, or the one taken by 
the Greeks was a mere imitation, while that which 
Aeneas brought to Italy was the genuine image. 
But this twofold Palladium was probably a mere 
invention to account for its existence in more than 
one place. Several towns both in Greece and Italy 
claimed the honour of possessing the genuine 
Trojan Palladium ; as for example, Argos and 
Athens, where it was believed that Demophon 
took it from Diomedes on his return from Troy. 
[Demophon.] This Palladium at Athens^ how- 
ever, was different from another image of Pallas 
there, which was also called Palladium, and stood 
on the acropolis. In Itfily the cities of Rome, 
Lavinimn, Luceria, and Siris likewise pretended 
to possess the Trojan Palladium, 
i PalladxGLS (IlaAXdSios). «— 1. Of Methone, a 
sophist or rhetorician, who lived in the reign of 
Constantine the Great. —«2. Bishop of Helenopolis, 
in Bithynia, to which he was raised A. d. 400. 
He was ordained by Chrysostom ; and on the 
banishment of the latter, Palladius was accused of 
holding the opinions of Origen, and, fearful of the 
I violence of his enemies, he fled to Rome, 405, 

I Shortly afterwards he ventured to return to the 
East, but was arrested and banished to the extre- 
mity of Upper Eg 5 "pt. He was afterwards re- 
stored to his bishopric of Helenopolis, from which 
he was translated to that of Aspona or Asprnia in 
Galatia, perhaps about 419 or 4*20. Three works 
in Greek have come down to us under the name 
of Palladius ; but there has been considerable 
dispute, whether they were written by one indi- 
vidual or more: — (1.) Hisioria Laimaea^ Hie 
Lausiac Disiort/f so called from its being dedi- 
cated to Lausus, a chamberlain at the imperial 
court* This work contains internal proofs of 
having been written by the bishop of Helenopolis. 
It gives biographical notices or characteristic anec- 
dotes of a number of ascetics, with whom Palladius 
was personally acquainted, or concerning whom he 
received information from those who had known 
them personally. Edited by Meursius, Lugd. Bat. 
1616. (2.) 17ie Life of Oir^sosiom, was probably 
written by a different person from the bishop of 
Helenopolis. Edited by Bigotius, Paris, 1680. 
(3.) De Geniibus Indiue et (Brah- 

mans). The authorship of this -work is uncertain. 
It appears that the writer himself had visited 
India. Edited by Camerarius in Liber Gnomo- 
iogiems^ 8vo. Lips, without date ; and by Bissaeus, 
London, 1665. —3. Sumamed lairosophkkt^ a 
Greek medical writer, of whose life nothing is 
known. He lived after Galen. We possess 3 
works commonly attributed to him : namely, 2 
books of commentaries on Hippocrates, and a short 
treatise on Fevers, all of which are token chiefly 
from Galen. — 4. PaHa^us Butiiius Taurus 
AemiliaUUS, the author of a treatise De Re 
Rusiim^ in the form of a Farmer’s Calendar, the 
various operations connected with agriculture and 
a rnral life being arranged in regular order, ao 
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cording to tlie seasons in which they ought to he 
peiforilied”. It is comprised in 14 hooks : the first 
is Introductory, the 12 following contain, the duties 
of the 12 months in succession, coimnencing with 
Janiiarj* ; the last is a poem, in 85 elegiac couplets, 
upon the art of grafting (De fnsi^ime), A con- 
siderable portion of the work is taken from 
Columella. The date of the author is uncertain ; 
hut it is most probable that he lived in the middle 
of the 4th century of the Christian aera. The 
work^YasYery popular in the middle ages. Edited 
in the Scripfores JRei Tiusticae by Gesner, Lips. 
1735 ; reprinted by Emesti in 1773, and by 
Schneider, Lips. 1704, 

Pallantla (Pallautinus: Palencla), the chief; 
tov,m of the Yaccaei in theN.of HispaniaTarraco- 
nensis, and on a tributary of the Lurius, 

Paliantias and Pallantis, patronymics, given 
to Aurora, the daughter of the giant Pallas. 

PallaEtilua. (UaXKdpTiov: UaWavrt^h), an 
ancient town of Arcadia, near Tegea, said to have 
been founded by Pallas, the son of Lycaon. Evaiider : 
is said to have come from this place, and to have 
called the town, which lie founded on the banks of 
the Tiber, Palluritcim (afterwards Pah,niium and 
Pahtium). after the Arcadian town. On the foun- 
dation of Megalopolis, most of the inhabitants of 
Pailantiuin settled in the now city ; and the town 
remained almost deserted, till it was restored by 
Antoninus Pius, and exempted from taxes on ac- 
count of its supposed connection with the imperial 
city. 

Pallas (ndAAas). ««I. One of the Titans, son 
of Criiis and Eurybia, husband of Styx, and father I 
of Elelus, Cratos, Bia, and Nice.— *2. A giant,! 
slain by Athena in the battle with the gods. — 3 . | 
According to some traditions, the father of Athena, j 
who slew him when he attempted to violate her. ' 
— 4. Sou of Lycaon, and grandfather of Evander, 
is said to have founded the town of Pailantium in 
Arcadia. Hence Evander is called by the poets 
Pallantim hews. >^5^ Son of Evander, and an all}’- 
of Aeneas, was slain by the Rutulian Turnus, — 6. ' 
Son of the Athenian king Pandicn, and father of 
Clytus and Butes. His 2 sons were sent with 
Cephalas to implore assistance of Aeacus against 
Minos. Pallas was slain by Theseus. The cele- 
brated family of the Pallantidae at Athens traced 
their origin from this Pallas. 

Pallas (ncfAAtts), a surname of Athena. In 
Homer this name always appears united with that 
of Athena, as IlaAAas '’’kBijvrj or HaAAasf ^ABr}- 
mi '{) ; but in later -writers we also find Pallas 
alone instead of Atliena. Some ancient w'ritcrs 
derive tlie name from ‘ndhketv^ to brandish, in ’ 
reference to the goddess brandishing the spear or 
aegis, others derive it from the giant Pallas, who 
■was slain by Athena. But it is more probable 
that Pallas is the same w’ord as wdAAa^, i. e. a , 
virgin or maiden. j 

Pallas, a favourite freedman of the emperor 
Claudius. In conjunction -with another freedman. 
Narcissus, he administered the affairs of the em- 
pire. After tlie death of Messalina, Pallas per- 
suaded the weak emperor to marry Agrippina ; and 
as Narcissus had been opposed to this marriage, he 
now lost his former power, and Pallas and Agrip- 
pina became the rulers of the Roman world. It 
was Pallas who persuaded Claudius to adopt the 
young Bomitius (afterwards the emperor Kero), 
the son of Agrippina ; and it was doubtless with j 
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I the assistance of Pallas that Agrippina poisoned 
her husband. Nero soon after liis accession be- 
came tired of his mother’s control, and as one step 
to-ivards emancipating himself from her authority, 
he deprived Pallas of all his public offices, and 
: dismissed him from the palace in 5G, He was 
suffered to live unmolested for some years, till at 
length his immense wealth excited the rapacity of 
i Nero, who had him removed by poison in 63. 
His enormous wealth, which was acquired during 
the reign of Claudius, had become ]iroverb:ab as 
we see from the line in Juvenal (i. 107.), cqo pos- 
skieo plus Pallanie ct Licinio, I’ he brother of 
Pallas was Antonins or Claudius Felix, wlio was 
appointed by Claudius procurator of Judaea. 
[Felix, Axtoxius.] 

Pallas lacus. [Triton.] 

Pallene (TLa.XKiiv^). 1. (no’AA77va?o.5, XlaAA’^- 
rmr), the most lY.-ly of the 3 peninsulas running 
out from Chalcidice in Macedonia. It is said to 
liave been formerly called Phlegm (‘f^Aeypa), and 
on the narrow isthmus, which connected it with 
the main land, stood the important town of Poti- 
daea. — 2. (IlaAATjvedy, rarely XiaKXiqvcuos)., a 
demus in Attica belonging to the tribe Antiocliis, 
was situated on one of the slopes of Pentelicus, a 
few miles S, W. of Marathon. It possessed a 
temple of Athena, sumamed PaUenis {TiaXXr)vis) 
from the place ; and in its neighbourhood took 
place the contest between Pisistratus and the pai-ty 
opposed to him. 

Palma (Palma)., a Roman colony on the S.W. 
coast off the island Balearis Major {ATajonu). 

Palmaria (Pahnaruola), a small uniuhahited 
island off the coast of Latium and the promontory 
Circeium. 

Palmyra (IldAuupa : naA/xypTyi^or, Palmyronus : 
0. T. Tadmor : Tadnior, Ru.), a celebrated city of 
Syria, stood in an oasis of the great Syrian Desert, 
which from its position must have been in the 
earliest times a halting place for the caravans be- 
tween Syria and Mesopotamia. Here Solomon 
built a city% which avas called in Hebrew Tadmor, 
that is, ike city of palm-trees ; and of this name 
the Greek TLoLXpvpa. is a translation. It lies in 34® 
18" N. lat and 38® 14' E. long,, and was reckoned 
237 Homan miles from the coast of Syria, 176 
N.E. of Damascus, 80 E. of Emesa, and 113 S.E. 
of Apamea. With the exception of a tradition 
that it was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, we hear 
nothing of it till the time of the government of the 
East by M. Antonins, -who marched to surprise it, 
but the inhabitants retreated wdth their moveable 
property beyond the Euphrates. Under the early 
Roman emperors it -was a free city and a great 
commercial emporium. Its position on the border 
between the Parthian and Roman dominions gave 
it the command of the trade of both, but also sub- 
jected it to the injuries of war. Under Hadrian 
and the Antonines it was highly^ favoured and 
reached its greatest splendour. The history of its 
temporary elevation to the rank of a capita], in the 
3rd century, is related under Obbnathus and Zjs- 
NOBIA. On its capture by Aurelian, in 27 0, it was 
plundered, and soon afterwards an insurrection of 
its inhabitants led to its partial destruction. It 
was fortified by Justinian, but never recovered 
from its fall. In the Arabian conquest it was one 
of the first cities taken ; but it was still inhabited 
by a small population, chiefly of Jews, till it -was 
taken and plundered by Timour (Tamerlane) in 
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1400. It has long been entirely deserted, except fi-om which Pamphilxis, in conjunction with Eiise- 
when a horde of Bedoxiins pitch their tents among hius, formed a new recension of the Septuagint, 
its splendid mins. Those ruins, which form a numerous copies of which were put into circulation, 
most striking object in the midst of the Desert, are «— 5. Of Amphipolis, one of the most distinguished 
of the Roman period, and decidedly inferior in the of the Greek painters, flourished about n. €-"390 — 
style of architecture, as well as in grandeur of 350. He "vvas the disciple of Eupomnus, the 
effect, to those of Baalbek [Heliopolis], the sister .founder of the Sicyonian school of painting, for 
deserted city of S 3 Tia. The finest remains are the establishment of which, however, Pampliilus 
those of the temple of the Sun ; the most interest- seems to have done much more than even Eiipompiis 
ing are the square sepulchral towers of from 3 to himself. Of his own works we have most scanty 
5 stories. The streets and the foundations of the accounts ; but as a teacher of his art he was siir- 
houses are traceable to some extent ; and there are passed by none of the ancient masters. According 
several inscriptions in Greek and in the native to Pliny, he -was the first artist who possessed 
Palmyrene dialect, besides one in Hebrew and one a thorough acquaintance with all branches of 
or two in Latin. Tlie surrounding district of knowledge, especially arithmetic and geometr}% ' 

Palmyrene contained the Syrian Desert from, the without which he used to say that the art could 
E. border of Coelesyria to the Euphrates. not be perfected. All science, therefore, which 

Pamfsus {UdfLLoros), 1. A southern tributary of could in any 'waj^ contribute to form the perfect 
the Peneus in Thessal}'.-— 2. (P/rwatoi;), the chief artist, was included in his course of instruction, ; 

river of Mossenia, rises in the'E. part of the conn- which extended over ton years, and for vrhich the 
tiT, 40 stadia E. of Ithome, flows first S. W., and fee was no less than a talent. Among those who 
then S, through the Messenian plain, and falls paid this price for liis tuition were Apelles and 
into the Messenian gulf. — 3. A small river in Melanthius. Not only was the school of Pam- 
Laconia, falls into the Messenian gulf near Leuc- philiis remarkable for the importance which the ; 

tra. It was at one time the ancient boundary be- master attached to general learning, but also for , 

tween Laccnia and Messenia. ** the minute attention w'hieh he paid to accuracy in 1 

PampMa or PampMum (Tlai^iipia^ nd^<|>my), a drawing. j 

village of A etolia, destroyed by the Macedonians. PampEos iJldjj.^cDs’), a mythical poet, who is 
Pamphila {Uafji.<piX7i)^ a female historian of con- placed by Pausanias later than Olen, and much 

siderable reputation, who lived in the reign of earlier than Homer. His name is connected par- j 

Nero. She is described by some writers as a ticularly wnth Attica. p 

native of Epidaurus, by others as an Egyptian. PampEylia (TlaiJxbvXla: TldfxrpvXos^ Xlajiupv- .1 

Her principal work, of which Photius has given Kios, Famphylius), in its original and more re- 
some extracts, was a kind of Plistnrical Miscellany stricted sense, was a narrow strip of the S. coast of 
(entithd <rvjj.fjt.ifcr<»u l(rToptKa>y^oiivr]fj.dr6}y\6yoi), Asia Minor, extending in a sort of arch along the s' 

It was not arranged according to subjects or ac- Sinus PampEylilxs (6’. between Lycia j 

cording to any settled plan, but it was more like a on the W-, and Cilicia on the E., and on the N. ^ 

common-place book, in which each piece of in- bordering on Pisidia. Its boiindaries, ns commonly 
formation was set down as it fell under the notice stated, were Mt. Climax on the W., the river 
of the writer. Modem scholars ai’e best acquainted Melas on the E., and the foot of Mt Taurus on the 
with the name of Pamphila, from a statement in N. ; but the statements are not very exact : Strabo 
her work, preserved by xi. Gellius (xv. 23), by gives to the coast of Pamphylia a length of UO 
which is ascertained the year of the birth of Hel- stadia, from Olbia on the W. to Ptolemais, some 
lanicus, Herodotus, and Thucydides respectively. distance E- of the Melas, and he makes its width 
PampMlus {UdufpiXos). * 1. A disciple of barely 2 miles j and there are still other different 
Plato, who is only remembered by the circum- accounts. It was a belt of mountain coast land, 
stance that Epicurus, when a young man, heard intersected by rivers flowing down from the Taurus 
him at Samos. Epicurus used" to speak of him in a short course, but several of them with a con- 
with great contempt, that he might not he thought siderable body of water : the chief of them, going 
to owe anything to his instruction ; for it was the from W. to E., were the Catarhhactes, Css- 
great boast of Epicurus, that he was the sole trus, EcrymedoN, and Melas [No. fl], all 
authoroihisownphilosophy.— 2. An Alexandrian navigable for some distance from their mouths, 
grammarian- of tlie schoofof Aristarchus, and the The inhabitants ^vere a mixture of races, whence 
author of a lexicon, which is supposed by some their name ndu<puAot, races ( the genuine old 
scholars to have fonned the foundation of the form, the other in -^ot is later). Besides the abori- 
lexicou of Hesv chilis. He appears to have lived ginal inhabitants, of the Semitic (Syro-Arabian) 
in the 1st centurv of our era.— 3. A philosopher family, and Cilicians, there were very early Greek 
or grammarian of Nicopolis, the author of a work settlers and later Greek colonies in the land. Tra- 
on agriculture, of which there are considerable dition ascribed the first Greek settlements to Mop- 
fragraents in the G^copomm. — 4. Presbvter of s us, after the Trojan War, from whom the country 
Caesarea, in Palestine, saint and martyr, and cele- was in early times called Mopsopia, It was suc- 
brated for his friendship with Eusebius, who, as a cessively a part of the Persian, Macedonian, Greco- 
memorial of this intimacy, assumed the surname of Syrian, and Pergamene kingdoms, and passed by 
PampMm, [Eusebius.] He suffered martyrdom the will of Attains III. to the Romans (u. c. 130), 

A. D. 307. The life of Pamphilus seems to have under whom it was made a province ; but this pro- 
been entirely devoted to the cause of biblical vince of Pamphylia included also Pisidia and Isau- 
literatnre. He was an ardent admirer and follower na, and afterwards a part of Lycia. Under Con- 
of Origen. He formed, at Caesarea, an impor- stantine Pisidia was again separated from Pam- 
tant public library chiefly of ecclesiastical authors, phylia, ^ 

Perhaps the most valuable of the contents of this PmpEyliim Hare, PampEylius Sinus (rb 
iibmry were the Teirapla and Eexapla of Origen, liafifvkios koXttos : Gulf of 
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Ad(dm\ tlie great gulf formed in the S. coast of 
Asia Minor by the direction of the Taurus chain 
and by Mt. Solyma* between the Pr. Sacrum' or 
Chelidonium (d Khelidonia)^ the S.E. point of 
Lycia, and Pr. Anemurium ( (7. Anemur), the S. 
point of Cilicia. Its depth from N. to S., from 
Pr. Sacrum to Olbia, is reckoned hy Straho at 
3b7 stadia (36*7 geog, miles), -which is too little. 

Pamphy'lus {IldfipvXos\ son of Aegimius and 
brother of Pymas, was king of the Dorians at the 
foot of Mt. Pindus,and along with the Heraclidae 
invaded Peloponnesus. 

Pan the great god of flocks and shep- 
herds among the Greeks. He is usually called a 
son of Hermes by the daughter of Dryops ; hut he 
is also described as a son of Hennes by Caliisto, 
by Oeneis or Tbymbris, or hy Penelope, -whom the 
god visited in the shape of a ram, or as a son of , 
Penelope hy Ulysses, or by all her suitors in com- 
mon. He was perfectly developed fi’om his birth ; 
and -w^hen his mother saw him, she ran away 
through fear; but Hermes carried him to Olympus, 
■where all the gods were delighted with him, and , 
especially Dionysus. From his delighting all the ! 
gods, the Homeric hymn derives his name. He 
■was originally only an Arcadian god ; and Arcadia 
was always the principal seat of his worship. 
From this country his name and ■worship after- 
■wards spread over other parts of Greece ; but at 
Athens his worship was not introduced till the 
time of the battle of Marathon. In Arcadia he 
was the god of forests, pastures, flocks, and shep- 
herds, and dwelt in grottoes, wandered on the 
summits of mountains and rocks, and in valleys, 
either amusing himself -with the chase, or leading 
the dances of the nymphs. As the god of flocks, 
both of -wild and tame animals, it was his province 
to increase and guard them ; hut he was also a 
hunter, and hunters owed their success or fail-ure 
to him. The Arcadian hunters used to scourge 
the statute of the god, if they had been disap- 
pointed in the chase. During the heat of mid-day 
he used to slumber, and was very indignant when 
any one disturbed bim. As the god of flocks, bees 
also were under his protection, as well as the coast 
where fishermen carried on their pursuit. As the 
god of every thing connected with pastoral life, he 
was fond of music, and the inventor of the syrinx 
or shepherd’s flute, which he himself played in a 
masterly manner, and in which he instructed 
others also, such as Daphnis. He is thus said to 
have loved the poet Pindar, and to have sung and 
danced his lyric songs, in return for which Pindar 
erected to him a sanctuary in front of his house. 
Fan, like other gods who dwelt in forests, was 
dreaded by travellers to whom he sometimes ap- 
peared, and whom he startled with sudden awe or 
terror. Tims -when Pliidippides, the Athenian, 
was sent to Sparta to solicit its aid against the 
Persians, Fan accosted him, and promised to terrify 
the barbarians, if the Athenians would •worship 
him. Hence sudden fright without any visible 
cause was ascribed to Pan, and was called a Panic 
fear. He is further said to have had a terrific 
voice, and by it to have frightened the Titans in 
their fight with the gods. It seems that this fea- 
ture, namely, his fondness of noise and riot, was 
the cause of his being considered the minister 
and companion of Cybele and Dionysus, He, was 
at the same time Mieved to be possessed of pro- 
phetic pow^ and to have even instructed Apollo 
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in this art. While roaming in his forests he fell 
in love with Echo, by whom or by Pitho he be- 
came the father of lynx. His iovo of Syrinx, after 
whom he named his flute, is well kno-wn from 
Ovid (il/ei. i. 691, seq.). Fir-trees were sacred to 
him, since the nymph Pitys, whom he loved, had 
been metamorphosed into that tree ; and the sacri- 
fices offered to him consisted of cows, rains, lambs, 
milk, and honey*. Sacrifices 'were also offered to 
him in common with Dionysus and tiie nymphs. 
The various epithets which are given him by the 
poets refer either to his singular appearance, or are 
derived from the names of the places in which he 
ivas worshipped. The Romans identified -with 
Pan their owm god Imms, and also Faunns, wliich 
name is merely another form of Pan. In works 
of art Pan is represented as a voluptuous and 
sensual being, with horns, puck-nose, and goat’s 
feet, sometimas in the act of dancing, and some- 
times playing on the 'syrinx. 

Panacea (nctm/cem), i. e. the all-healing,” a 
daughter of Aesculapius, -who had a temple at 
Oropus, 

Panachaiens Hons (tJ) UavaxaCicy a 
mountain in Achaia, 6300 feet high, immediately 
behind Patrae. 

Panacra. (Ilctmxpa), a mountain in Crete, a 
branch of Mt. Ida. 

Panactum (UdyaKrou), a town on the frontiers 
of Attica and Boeotia, originally belonged to 
Boeotia, and after being a frequent object of con- 
tention between the Athenians and Boeotians, at 
length became permanently annexed to Attica. 

Paaaenus (hdmiyos), a distinguished Athenian 
painter, who flourished b. c. 448. He was the 
nephew of Phidias, -whom he assisted in decorating 
the temple of Zeus, at Olympia. He -nms also the 
author of a series of paintings, of the battle of 
Marathon, in the Poecile at Athens. 

Panaetius (Uccvairios}, a native of Rhodes, and 
a celebrated Stoic philosopher, studied first at 
Fergamum under the grammarian Crates, and 
subsequently at Athens under the stoic Diogenes, 
of Ba%lon, and his disciple Antipater of Tarsus. 
He afterwards went to Rome, where he became 
an intimate friend of Laelius and of Scipio 
Africanus the younger. In b. c. 144 he accom- 
panied Scipio on the embassy which he undertook 
to the kings of Egypt and Asia in alliance with 
Rome. Panaetius succeeded Antipater, as head 
of the stoic school, and died at Athens, at all 
events before 111, The principal work of Panae- 
tius was his treatise on the theory of moral obli- 
gation (trepl rod md'{]Koyros)^m 3 books, from which 
Cicero took the greater part of his workDe Ofmik. 
Panaetius had softened down the harsh severity of 
the older stoics, and, -without giving up their 
fundamental definitions, had modified them so as 
to make them applicable to the conduct of life, and 
had clothed them in the garb of eloquence. 

Panaetolima, a mountoin in Aetolia near Thcr- 
mon, in which toivn the Panaetolium or general 
assembly of the Aetoliana was held. 

Panda, a river in the country of the Siraces in 
the interior of Sarmatia Asiatica (Tac. Ann. xii, 

. Pandareos (JlmfZdpms)., son of Merops of Mi- 
letus, is said to have stolen from the temple of Zeus 
in Crete the golden dog which Hephaestus had 
made, and to have carried it to Tantalus. When 
Zeus sent Hermes to Tantalus to claim the dog 
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back, Tantalus declared that it was not in his pos- 
session. The god, however, took the animal by 
force, and threw mount Sipylus upon Tantalus. 
Pandareos fled to Athens, and thence to Sicily, 
where He perished with his wife Harmothoe. The 
story of Pandareos derives more interest from that 
of his S daughters, Aedon, the eldest of them, 
was married to Zethus, the brother of .Amphion, 
by whom she became the mother of Itylus. From 
envy of Amphion, who had many children, she 
determined to murder one of his sons, Amaleus, 
but in the night she mistook her own son for her 
nephew, and killed him. The 2 other daughters 
of Pandareos, Merope and Cleodora (according to 
l^aiisanias, Camira and Clytia), were, according 
to Homer, deprived of their parents by the gods, 
and remained as helpless orphans in the palace. 
Aphrodite, however, fed them wdth milk, honey, 
and wine. Plera gave them beauty and under- 
standing far above other women, Artemis gave 
them dignity, and Athena skill in the arts. When 
Aphrodite went up to Olympus to arrange the 
nuptials for her maidens, they were carried off by 
the Harpies. 

Pandarns (Udydapos.) 1. A Lycian, son of 
Lycaon, commanded the inhabitants of Zelea on I 
Mt. Ida, ill the Trojan war. He was distinguished | 
in the Trojan army as an archer, and was said to i 
have received his bow from Apollo, He was slain 
by Diomedes, or, according to others, by Sthenelus. 
He was afterwards honoured as a hero at Pinara 
in Lycia. 2. Son of Aicanor, and twin-brother of 
Bitias, was one of the comptmions of Aeneas, and- 
was slain by Turnus. 

Pandataxia ( Vetidut&ne)^ a small island in the 
Tyrrhenian sea off the coast of Campania, to which 
Julia, the daughter of Augustus, was banished. 

Pandemos i. e. ‘‘ common to all 

the people,” a surname of Aphrodite, used in a 
twofold sense: L as the goddess of low sensual 
pleasures as Venus vulgivaga or popularise in oppo- 
sition to Venus Urania, or the heavenly Aphrodite; 
2. as the goddess uniting all the inhabitants of a 
country into one ■ social or political body. Under 
the latter view she was worshipped at Athens 
along with Peitho (persuasion), and her worship 
was said to have been instituted by Theseus at the 
time when he united the scattered townships into 
one great body of citizens. The sacrifices offered 
to her consisted of white goats. 

Pandion (IlavStW). 1, 1. King of Athens, son 
of Erichthonius, by the Naiad Pasithea, was mar- 
ried to Zenxippe, by whom he became the father 
of Procne and Philomela, and of the tivins Erech- 
theus and Butes- In a war against Labdacus, 
king of Thebes, he called upon Tereus of Daulis 
in Phocis, for assistance, and afterwards rewarded 
him by giving him his daughter Procne in marriage, i 
[Terbus.] It was in his reign that Dionysus and 
Demeter were said to have come to Attica. "«« 2. IL 
King of Athens, son of Cecrops and Metiadusa. 
Being expelled from Athens by the Metionidae, he 
fled toMegara, and there married Pyiia, the daughter 
of king Pylas. When the latter, in consequence 
of a murder, migrated into Peloponnesus, Pandion 
obtained the government of Megara. He became 
the father of Aegeus, Pallas, Kisus, Lycus, and a 
natural son, Oeneus, and also of a daughter, who 
was married to Sciron. After his death his 4 sons, 
called the Pandiomdue {IlawBiovldai\ returned from 
Megara to Athens, and expelled the Metionidae. 
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Aegeus obtained Athens, Lycus the E. coast of 
Attica, Nisus Megaris, and Pallas the S. coast. 

Pandora (Ilaj'Scopa), the name of the first 
woman, on earth. When Prometheus had stolen 
the fire from heaven, Zeus in revenge caused He- 
phaestus to make a woman out of earth, who by 
her charms and beauty should bring misery upon 
the human race. Aphrodite adorned her with 
beauty; Hermes bestowed upon her boldness and 
cunning ; and the gods called her Pandora, or JU- 
giftede as each of the gods had given her some 
power by which she was to wmrk the min of man. 
Hermes took her to Epimetheus, wbo made her 
his wife, forgetting the advice of his brother Pro- 
metheus that he should not receive any gifts from 
Zeus. In the house of Epimetheus was a closed 
jar, which he had been forbidden to open. But 
the curiosity of a w'oman could not resist the 
temptation to know its contents ; and when she 
opened the lid all the evils incident to man ponied 
out. She had only time to shut down the lid, and 
prevent the escape of hope. Later writers relate 
that Pandora brought with her from heaven a box 
(and not a jar), containing all human ills, upon 
opening which all escaped and spread over the 
earth, Hope alone remaining. At a still later pe- 
; riod, the box is said to have contained ail the 
blessings of the gods, which would have been pre- 
served for the human race, had not Pandora opened 
the vessel, so that the winged blessings escaped. 

Pandosia (UauSoa-la), 1. (Kasiri), a town of 
Epirus in the district Thesprotia, on the river 
Acheron, and in the territory of the Cassopaei.— 
2. {CaMel Franco .^), a town in Bruttium near the , 
frontiers of Lucania, situated on the river Acheron, 
and also either upon or at the foot of 3 hills, ivas 
originally a residence of native Oenotrian chiefs. 
It was here that Alexander of Epirus fell, b. c. 326, 
in accordance with an oracle. 

Pandrosos (Udydpoo-os)^ i.e. “the all-bedewing.” 
or “ refreshing,” was a daughter of Cecrops and 
Agraulos, and a sister of Erysichthon, Herse, and 
Aglauros. She w'as -worshipped at Athens, along 
with Thallo, and had a sanctuary there near the 
temple of Athena Polias. 

Paueas. [Caesarea, No. 2.] 

Pane-um or 4um (Udyeioy, Udmoy, i. e. Pati'S’' 
abode) e the Greek name of the cave, in a mountain 
at the S. extremity of the range of Antilibanus, out 
of which the river Jordan takes its rise, a little 
above the town of Paiieas or Caesarea Piulippi. 
The mountain, in -whose S. side the cave is, was 
called by the same name ; and the surrounding 
district wms called Paneas. 

Pangaeum or Pangaeus {Uayydioi\ Tldyycuos : 
Pangea), a celebrated range of mountain.«i in Mace- 
donia, between the Strymon and the Kestus, and 
in the neighbourhood of Philippi, with gold and 
silver mines, and with splendid roses. 

Panhellenius (UayeKKdiyios), i, e. the god -w'or- 
ahipped by all the Hellenes. This sumame is said 
to have been given to Zeus by Aeacus, when he 
offered a propitiatory sacrifice on behalf of all the 
Greeks, for the purpose of averting a famine. In 
Aegina there was a sanctuary of Zeus Panhellenius, 
which was said to have been founded by Aeacus; 
and a festival, Panhelienia, was celebrated there. 

PamioniTim. [Mvcale: and Pkt of Ant, 
$, V. Fanifmia.'] 

Panium on the coast of Thrace 

near Hemclea* 
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Fanuouia, one of the most important of the, 
Koman provinces between the Danube and the 
Alps, was separated on the W. from. Norieum by 
the Mobs Cetiiis, and from Upper Italy by the 
Alpes Jiiliae, on the S. from Illyria by the Sa^nis, 
on the E. from Dacia by the Danube, and on the 
ISh from Germany by the same river. It thus 
corresponded to the eastern part Austria, St7/ria," 
Carinthia, Camiola, the wliole of Hungary between 
the Danube and the Save, Slavtmia, and a part of 
Croatia and Bosnia. The xnountains in the S. and 
"W. of the country on the borders of IHvria, Italy, 
and Norieum, belonged to the Alps, andare therefore 
called by the general name of the Alpes Panno- 
nicae, of which the separate names are Ocra, Car- j 
vancas, Cetius, and Albii or Alhani Montes. The 
principal rivers of Pannonia, besides the Danube, 
were the Dravus {Brave), Savus {Save), and 
Arrabo {Rmh), all of which flow into the Danube. 
— The Pannonians (Pannonii), sometimes called 
Paeoniaris by the Greek writers, were probably of 
Illyrian origin, tind were divided into numerous 
tribes. They were a brave and warlike people, 
but are described by the Koman writers as cruel, 
faithless, and treacherous. They maintained their 
independence of Rome, till Augustus, after his 
conquest of the Illyrians (u. c. 3o), turned his arms 
against the Pannonians, who were shortly after- 
wards subdued by his general Vibius. In A. n. 7 
the Pannonians joined the Dalmatians and the 
other Illyrian tribes in their revolt from Rome, and 
were with difficulty conquered by Tiberius, after a 
desperate struggle, which lasted 3 years (a. d. 
7—0). It was after the termination of this Avar 
that Pannonia appears to have been reduced to the 
form of a Roman province, and was garrisoned by 
several Roman legions. The dangerous mutiny of 
these troops after the death of Augustus (a. d. 14) 
was with difficulty quelled by Drusus, From this 
time to the end of the empire, Pannonia always 
contained a large number of Roman troops, on ac- 
count of its bordering on the Quadt and other 
powerful barbarous nations. We find at a later 
time that Pannonia was the regular quarters of 7 
legions. In consequence of this large number of 
troops always stationed in the country, several 
towns were founded and numerous fortresses were 
erected along the Danube. Pannonia originally 
formed only one province, but was soon divided 
into 2 provinces, called Fanmnia Superior and 
Fannonia hifmor. These were separated from 
one another by a straight line drawn from the river 
Arrabo S. as far as the Savus, the country W. of 
this line being F. Sttpenor, and the part E. 
P. Inferior. Each of tlie provinces was governed 
by a separate propraetor ; hut they were fre- 
quently spiiken of in the plural under the name 
of Fawioniae. In the 4th century the part of 
P. Inferior betw'een the Arrabo, the Danube, and 
the Dravus, was formed into a separate province 
by Galerins, who gave it the name of Valeria in 
honour of his wife. But as P. Inferior had thus lost 
a great part of its territory, Constantine added to 
it a portion of P. Superior, comprising the upper 
part of the course of the Dravus and the Savus. 
P. Superior was now called Fanmnml, and P, In- 
ferior Pamonia IL; and all 3 Fannonian pro- 
vinces (together with the 2Noric provinces and 
Dalmatia) belonged to the 6 Illyrian provinces of 
tlie Western Empire. In the middle of the 5th 
century Pannonia was taken possession of by the\ 
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Huns, After the death of Attila it passed into 
the hands of the Ostrogoths, and subsequently iiuo 
those of the Langohards. 

Panomphaeus {Uarop^a^os), i. e. the author of 
all signs and omens, a surname of Zeus, who had a 
sanctuary on the Hellespont between capes Rhoe- 
teum and Sigeiim. 

Panope {havoirri), a nymph of the sea, daughter 
of Nereus and Doris. 

Panopeus (Ila^'oTrei/s), son of Phociis and Aste- 
I ropaea, accompanied Amphitryon on his expedition 
I against the Taphians or Teleboans, and took an 
oath not to embezzle any part of the booty ; but 
having broken his oath, he was punished by his 
son Epeus becoming unwarlike. He is also men- 
tioned among the Calydonian hunters. 

Panopeus (na^'ojreus', Horn.), Panopeae {Uavo- 
rthi), or Panope (IlawTr^j, Thuc. ; ethnic Ilavo- 
vevs. Agio Vlasi), an ancient town in Phocis on 
the Cephissus and near the frontiers of Boeotia, 
20 stadia W, of Chaeronen, said to have been 
founded by Panopeus, son of Phociis. 

Panopolis. [Chemmis.] 

Panoptes. [Argus.] 

Panormns (Ilavopjuos), that is, Ail -Port,” or 
a place always fit for landing, the name of several 
harbours. 1. (navogjuirijs, Panormita, Panormi- 
tanus : Palermo), an important town on the N. 

I coast of Sicily and at the mouth of the river Ore- 
i thus, was founded by the Phoenicians, and at a 
I later time received its Greek name from its ex- 
' celient harbonr. From the Phoenicians it passed 
; into the hands of the Carthaginians, in whose 
power it remained for a long time, and who made 
: it one of the chief stations for their fleet. It was 
taken by the Romans in the 1st Punic war, b. c. 
254, and was subsequently made a Roman colony. 

2. {Porto RapM), the principal harbour on the 
E. coast of Attica, near the denius Prasiae, and 
opposite the S. extremity of Euboea. — 3. {TcJdeh), 
a Wbour in Achaia, 15 stadia E. of the promon- 
tory Rhiiim.— 4. A harbour in Epirus in the 
middle of the Acroceraunian rocks. —5. (Nr. A/y/o- 
poiamo Rn.), a town and harbour on the N. coast 
of Crete.— 6. The outer harbour of Ephesus fonned 
by the mouth of the river Cayster. [See p. 242, a.] 

Pansa, C. ‘Vibius, a friend and partisan of 
Caesar, was tribune of the plebs b. c. 51, and was 
appointed by Caesar in 46 to the government of 
Cisalpine Gaul as successor to M. Brutus, Caesar 
subsequently nominated him and Hirtius, consuls 
for 43. Pansa was consul in that year along with 
Hirtius, and fell before Alutina in the month of 
April. The details are given under Hirtius. 

Pantacyas, Pantagias, or Pantagies (Xlaj/- 
rauvas : Fiirne di Porcari), a small river on tlie 
E. coast of Sicily, which flowed into the sea be- 
tween Megfira and Syracuse. 

Pantaieon (Ilaj/TaAewv), son of Omplialion, king 
or tyrant of Pisa in Elis at the period of tlie 34th 
Olympiad (b. c. 644), assembled an army, with 
which he made himself master of Olympia, and 
assumed hv force the sole presidency of the Olympic 
games. The Eleans on this account would not 
reckon this as one of the regular Olympiads, 
Pantaieon assisted the Messeniaiis in the 2nd 
Messenian war. 

Panthea. [Abradatas.] 

Pantheum {UdyOeiov), a celebrated temple at 
Rome in the Campus Martius, which is still extant 
and used as a Christian church. Tt is in a circular 
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form, siirmoimted by a dome, and coBtains a xjoble 
Cormthian portico of 16 pillars. In its general 
form it resembles tbe Colosseum in tbe Regent’s 
Park. It was built by M. Agrippa in bis 3rd 
consulsliip, B. c. *27, as the inscription on tbe por- 
tico still testifies. All the ancient authors call it 
a temple, and there is no reason for supposing, as- 
some modern writers have done, that it was origi- 
nally an eniranct^ to the public baths. The name 
is commonly derived from its being supposed to be 
sacred to all the gods ; but Dion Cassius expressly 
states that it was dedicated to Mars and Venus. 
The temple of Julius Caesar was erected by Au- | 
gustus In the interior of the temple, and that of 
.Augustus in the pronaos. It was restored by the 
emperor Septimius Sevenis, a.i>. 202. Between 
608 and 610 it was consecrated as a Christian 
church by the pope Boniface IV., with the appro- 
bation of tlie emperor Ph ocas. In 655, the plates 
of gilded-bronze that covered the roof wmre carried 
to Constantinople by command of Constans II. 
The Pantheon is the largest circular building of 
antiquity ; the interior diameter of the rotunda is 
142 feet, and the height from the pavement to the . 
summit about 148 feet. The portico is 103 feet | 
wide, and the columns 47 feet high. 

Pantlioiis contr. Pantlilis (TiavBoos:, TldvQovs)^ 
one of the elders at Tro}', husband of Phrontis, and 
father of Euphorbus, Polydamas, and Hyperenor. 
Hence both Euphorbus and Polydamas are called 
Fantlioidcs. He is said to have been originally a 
priest of Apollo at Delphi, and to have been carried 
to Troy by Antenor, on account of his beauty. He 
continued to be a priest of Apollo, and is called b}' 
Virgil {Aen. ii. 319) Othryades^ or son of Othryas. 

Paaticapaeiim {Jlavr^miraioy : noi/Tncaar«7os, 
Tlavri}tKKai.GV5^ HavriKaTnaTyis ; Kerisch)^ a town 
in the Taiiric Chersonesus, was situated on a hill 
20 stadia in circumference on the Cimmerian Bos- 
porus, and opposite the town of Phanagoria in 
Asia. It derived its name from the river Pan- 
ticapes. It was founded by the Milesians, about 
B. c. 541, and from its position and excellent har- 
bour soon became a place of great commercial im- 
portance. It was the residence of the Greek kings 
of the Bosporus, and hence is sometime called 
Bosporus. Justinian caused it to be surrounded 
with new walls. 

Panticapes (JlavriKix7r7i$\ a river in European 
Sarraatia, which, according to Herodotus, rises in 
a lake, separates the agricultural and nomad Scy- 
thians, flows through the district Hyiaea, and falls 
into the Borysthenes. It is usually identified 
with the modern Saimra, but without sufficient 
grounds. 

Panyasis (navvacris), 1. A Greek epic poet, 
was a native of Halicarnassus, and a relation of the 
historian Herodotus, probably his uncle. Panyasis 
began to be known about b. c. 489, continued in 
reputation till 467, and was put to death by Lyg- 
damis, the tyrant of Halicarnassus, about 457. The 
most celebrated of the poems of Panyasis was 
his Heracka or Heracleas^ which gave a detailed 
account of the exploits of Hercules. It consisted 
of 14 books and 9000 verses. Another poem of 
Panyasis bore the name of lonica {^ItaviKa}^ and 
contained 7000 verses; it related the history of 
Keleiis, Codrus, and the Ionic colonies.^ In later 
limes the works of Panyasis were extensively read, 
and much admired ; the Alexandrine pimmarians 
ranked him with Homer, Hesiod, Pisjinder, and 
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Antimachus, as one of the 5 principal epic poets.—** 
2. A philosopher, also a native of Halicarnassus, 
who wrote 2 books ‘'‘‘ On Dreams ” (Xlepl oyeipoiiv), 
was perhaps a grandson of the poet. 

Paphlagoiua {IlaipXayovia : Ha(pkayd!P, pi. 
-oVey, Paphlago), a district on the N. side of Asia 
Minor, between Bithynia on the W. and Poiitus 
on the E., being separated from the former by the 
river Partheniiis, and from the latter by the Halys; 
on the S. it wus divided b}' the chain of Mt. 
Olympus (according to others by Olgassys) from 
Phrj'gia, in the earlier times, but front Galatia 
afterwards ; and on the N. it bordered on tbe 
Euxine. These boundaries, however, are not al- 
ways exactly observed. Xenophon brings the 
Paphlagonians as far E. as Themiscyra and the 
Jasoniaji promontory. It appears to have been 
known to the Greeks in the mythical period. The 
Argonautic legends mentioned Paphiagon, the son 
of Phineus, as the hero eponymus of the coimtiy. 
In the Homeric Catalogue, Pylaemenes leads the 
Paphlagonians, as allies of the Trojans, from the 
land of the Pleneti, about the river Partheniiis, a 
region .famed for its mules : and from this Pylae- 
menes the later princes of Paphiagonia claimed 
their descent, and the country itself ivas sometimes 
called Pylaemenia. Herodotus twice mentions 
the Halys as the boundary between the Paphlago- 
nians and the Syrians of Cappadocia ; but we 
learn also from him and from other authorities that 
the Paphlagonians were of the same race as the 
Cappadocians (i. e. the Semitic or Syro-Arabian) 
and quite distinct, in their language and their cus- 
toms, from their Thracian neighbours on the W. 
They were good soldiers, especially as cavalry; 
hut uncivilised and superstitious. The country 
had also other inhabitants, probably of a different 
race, namedy the Heneti and the Caucones ; and 
Greek settlements were established on the coast at 
an early period. The Priphlagonians were first 
subdued by Croesus. Under the Persian empire 
they belonged to the third satrapy, but their sa- 
traps made themselves independent and assumed 
the regal title ; maintaining themselves in this 
position (with a brief interruption, during which 
Paphiagonia was subject to Eumenes) until the 
conquest of the country by IHithridates, %vho added 
the E. part of his own kingdom, and made over 
the W. part to Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, who 
gave it to his son Pylaemenes. After the fall of 
Mithridates the Romans added the N. of Paphia- 
gonia, along the coast, to Bithynia; and the inte- 
rior was left to the native princes, as tributaries to 
Rome; but, the race of these princes becoming 
soon extinct, the whole of Paphiagonia was made 
Roman, and Augustus made it a part of the pro- 
vince of Galatia. It was made a separate province 
under Constantine ; but the E. part, from Sinope 
to the Halj^s, was assigned to Pontus, under the 
name of Hellespontus. Paphiagonia was a moun- 
tainous countrv', being intersected from W, to E. 
bj' 3 chains of the Olympus system, namely the 
()Iympus itself on the S. border, Olgassys in the 
centre, and a minor chain, with no specific name 
nearer to the coast. The belt of land between 
this last chain and the sea was very fertile, and 
the Greek cities of Amastris and Sinope brought a 
considerable commerce to its shore ; but the inland 
parts were chiefly covered with native fore.sts, 
which were celebrated as hunting grounds. The 
I country was famed for its horses and mules, and 
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in some parts tliere were extensive slieepwa&s; 
and its rivers were particularly famous for their 
fish. The country -was divided into 9 districts, 
the names of wiiich are not of enough importance 
to be specified here. 

Paphiis (Ild(pos\ son of Pygmalion by the 
statue into which life had been breathed by Aphro- 
dite. Frcmi him the town of Paphus is said to 
have derived its name ; and Pygmalion himself is 
called the Paphian hero. ( Ov. ilfei. x. 290.) 

Paphus (IIdc/)os : Udcpios), the name of 2 towns 
on tlie W. coast of Cyprus, near each other, and 
called respectively Old Paphos ” (Xla/Valxai^os) 
and *'• New Paphos •’ (Bdfpos yea). Old Paphos 
was situated near the promontory Zephyrium on 
the river Bocarus 10 stadia from the coast, where 
it had a good harbour; while New Paphos lay 
more inland, in the midst of a fertile plain, fiO 
stadia from the fonner. Old Paphos ivas the 
chief seat of the worship of Aphrodite (Venus), 
who is said to have landed at this place after her 
birth among the waves, and who is hence fre- 
quently Cc'iHed the Paphian goddess (Paphia). 
Here she had a celebrated temple, tbe high priest 
of which exercised a kind of religious superin- 
tendence over the whole island. Every year there 
was a grand procession from New Paphos to the 
temple of the goddess in the old city. There 'ivere 
2 legends respecting the foundation of Paphos, one 
describing the Syrian king Cinyras as its fotmder, 
and the other the Arcadian Agapenor on his i 
return from Troy. These statements are reconciled i 
by the supposition that Cinyras was the founder of 
Old Paphos and Agapeiior of New Paphos. There 
can be no doubt of the Phoenician origin of Old 
Paphos, and that the worship of Aplirodite was i 
introduced here from the East ; but an Arcadian 
colony cannot be admitted. When Paphos is , 
mentioned by later writers without any epithet, 
they usually mean the*New City ; but when the 
name occurs iu the poets, we are generally to 
understand the Old City, as the poets, for the 
most part, speak of the place in connection with 
the worship of Aphrodite. Old Paphos was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake in the reign of Augustus, 
but was rebuilt by order of the emperor, and called 
Augusta. Under the Homans New Paphos was 
the capital of one of tbe 4 districts huto which the 
island was divided. Old Paphos corresponds to 
the modem IfaMa or Kofiukliu^ and New Paphos 
to the modern Ba^u. 

Papxas (Ilajrfay), an early Christian writer, said 
to have been a hearer of the Apostle John, and a • 
companion of Polycarp, was bishop of Hierapolis, 
on the border of Phrygia. He taught the doctrine 
of the llillermium, maintaining that there will be for 
1 000 years after the resurrection of the dead, a 
bodily reign of Christ on this earth. Only Irag- 
ments. of his works are extant., 

Papinianus, Aemilius, a celebrated Koman 
jurist, was praefectus praetorio, under the emperor 
Septimius Severus, whom he accompanied to Britain, 
The emperor died at York a. d. 211, and is stiid 
to have commended his 2 sons Caracalla and Gcta 
to the care of Papinian. On the death of his father, 
Caracalla dismissed Papinian from his office, and 
shortly afterwards put him to death. There are 
59B excei^ts from Papinian's works in the Digest* 
These excerpts are from the B7 books of Qmestmm^ 
a work arranged according to the order of the Edict, 
the lj9 books of M&spcma, the 2 books of 
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the 2 books Dc Adulter Us, a single book Be Adul* 
teriis, and a Greek work or fragment, which pro- 
bably treated of the office of Aedile both at Borne 
and in otlrer towns. No Eoman jurist had a higher 
reputation than Papinian, Nor is his reputation 
unmerited. It was not solely because of the high 
station that he filled, his penetration and his know- 
ledge, that he left an imperishable name ; his ex- 
cellent understanding, guided by integrity of pur- 
pose, lias made Mm the model of a true lawyer. 

Papinius Statius. [Statius.] 

Papiria Gens, patrician and plebeian. The pa- 
trician Papirii were divided into the families of 
Cretssus, Cursor, Maso, and Mugillanus ; and the 
Plebeian Papirii into those of and 

Ttirdus, Of these the families of Carbo, Cursor, 
Maso, and Mugillanus, alone require mention. 

PapManae Fossae, a village in Etruria on the 
Via Aemilia, between Luna and Pisa. 

PapMus, C. or Sex., the author of a supposed 
collection of the Leges Eegiae, which was called 
Jits Papiriamm, or Jus Bivile Papirianmn. He 
is said to have lived in the reign of Tarquinius 
Superbus. 

Papius MutEus. [Mutilus.] 

Pappua (IlaTryroda), a lofty rugged mountain on 
the extreme border of Numidia, perhaps the same 
as the Thammes of Ptolemy, and as the moimtain 
abounding with wild cats, near the city of Meli- 
tene, to which Diodorus Siculus refers (xx. 58), 
but without mentioning its name. 

Pappus (naiTTrov), of Alexandria, one of the 
later Greek geometers, is said by Suidas to have 
lived imder Theodosius (a. d. 379-— B95). Of the 
works of Pappus, the only one which has come 
dowTx to us is his celebrated MaiJmnmiiccd Cd- 
leetions {MaBpparLK&y (Tvm^yoiycap ^i€KicC). This 
work, as we have it now in print, consists of the 
last 6 of 8 books. Onl 3 u portions of these books 
have been published in Greek. There are 2 Latin 
editions of Pappus ; the first, by Commandinus? 
Pisauri, 1588 ; and the second bj’’ Manolessius, 
Bononiae, 1660. 

Papremis {Udicpiipis), a city of Lower Egypt, 
capital of the Nomos Papremites, and sacred to the 
Egyptian god whom the Greeks identified with 
Ares. It is only mentioned by Herodotus, and is 
perhaps the same as the Cho'is of later times. 

Papus, Aemilius. 1. M., dictator b. c. 321 . — 
2. Q., twice consul 282, and 278 ; and censor 
275. In both his consulships and in his censor- 
ship be liad as colleague C. Fabricius Luscinus.-*- 
8. L., consul 22v% defeated the Cisalpine Gauls 
with great slaughter. He was censor 220 with C. 
Flaminius. 

Paracheloitis (UapaxeAwins), the name of the 
plain in Acaniania and Aetolifi, near the mouth or 
the Achelous, and through which that river flows. 

Parachoathras (Uapaxoddpas, rd Uapaxoddpa : 
Muis. of Louristan), a part of the diain of moun- 
tains forming the E. margin of the Tigris and 
Euphrates valle)’’, w’as the boundary between Su- 
siana and Media. The same name is given to an 
E. branch of the chain, which formed the boundary 
between Parthia and the deserr of Carmania, 
Strabo places it too far N. 

Paraetaceue (JiapatraKyivt } : Uaparami, n«- 
pairamivQt, Paraetacae, Paraetaceni), the name of 
various mountainous regions in the Persian empire, 
is the. Greek form of a Persian word, signifymg 
mountainous, 1. The best known of those districts 
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was on tlie borders of ISIedia and Persis, and was 
inhabited by a people of Median origin, who are 
mentioned several times hj the historians of Alex- 
ander and his ■successors.-— 2.' A district between 
the rivers Oxus and Jaxartes, on the borders of 
Bactria and Sogdiana. — S. A district between 
Arachosia and JDrangiana, also called Sacastana, 
from its inhabitants, the Scythian Sacae. 

Paraetonitim or Ammonia (Hapairdwov, oi 
’Auftwt'ta ; El-Biireton Qt Mar sa-Laheit)^ an im- 
portant city on the N. coast of Africa, belonged to 
Marmarica in its widest sense, but politically to 
Egypt, namely to the Nornos Libya ; hence this 
city on the W. and Pelusium on the E, are called 
** cornua Aegypti.’’ It stood near the promontory 
Artos or Pytiiis {Ras’el-Hamit) i ixn.dk was reck- 
oned 200 Roman miles W. of Alexandria, between 
70 and 80, or, according to Strabo, 000 stadia (all 
too small) E. of the Catabathmoa Major, and 1300 
stadia N. of Ammonium in the Desert (Siwa!i% 
which Alexander the Great visited by the -way of 
Paraetoniam. The citj’- was 40 stadia in circuit. 
It was an important sea- port, a strong fortress, and 
a renowned seat of the worship of Isis. It was 
restored by Justinian, and continued a place of some 
consequence till its complete destruction by the 
late Pasha of Egypt, Mehemet Ali, in 1820. 

Paragon Sinus (Uapayccy kSxttos ; Gulf of 
Oman)^ a gulf of the Indiciis Oceaiius, on the 
coast of Gedrosia, namely, the gulf formed in 
the N. W. of the Indian Oeean by the approach of 
the N. E. coast of Arabia to that oi BehocMsian 
and Berda, outside of the entrance to tlie Ferskm 
Gulf _ 

Paralia (napaA.ia), the sea-coast district of 
Attica, around the promontory of Sunium, extend- 
ing upwards as far as Halae Axonides on the W. 
coast and Prasiae on the E. coast. The inha- 
bitants of this district, the Pardii (napaAmi), were 
one of the 3 political parties, into which Attica 
was divided at the time of Pisistratus, the other 2 
being the Biaerii (AtdicpLoi)^ or Highlanders, and 
the Pediasii (IleSiacriot), or inhabitants of the 
plain. 

ParMus (HapaAor), the jmunger of the 2 legiti- 
mate sons of Pericles- He aiid his brother Xan- 
thippus were educated by their hither with the 
greatest care, but they both appear to have been 
of inferior capacity, which was anything but com- 
pensated by worth of character, though Paralns 
seems to have been a somewhat more hopeful 
, youth than his brother. They both fell victims to 
the plague, b. c. 42i). 

Parapotamii or ia (napaTrorccptor, -aju.ta : Be- 
lissi)^ an ancient town in Phocis, situated on a 
steep hill, and on the left bank of the river Ce- 
phissiis, from which it derives its name. It was 
near the frontiers of Boeotia, being only 40 stadia 
from Chaeronea and 60 stadia from Orchoraenus. 
It is probably mentioned by Homer (//. ii. 522). ; 
It was destroyed by Xerxes, but was rebuilt, and ’ 
was destroyed a second time in the Sacred W at. 

Parasopla (rJapoto-wa-m), a district in the S. of 
Boeotia, on both banks of the Asopus, the inha- 
bitants of which were ciilled Famsopn (llapa- 
orSTrcoi). 

Parcae. [Moirae.] 

Pareutium {Parenzo)^ a town in Istria, with a 
good harbour, inhabited by Roman citizens, but 
not a Roman colony, 31 miles from Pola. 

Paris (ndpts), also called Alexander (’AAs^otv- 
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Spos), was the second son of Priam and Hecuba. 
Before his birth Hecuba dreamed that she had 
brought forth a tirebrand, the Haines of which 
spread over the whole city. Accordingly as soon 
as the child was born, he was given to a shepherd, 
who was to expose him on Mt. Ida. After the 
lapse of 5 days, the shepherd, on returning to 
Mt. Ida, found the child still aliv'e, and fed by 
a she-bear. Thereupon he carried the boy homo, 
and brought him up along with his own child, and 
called him Paris. W hen Paris had grown up, he 
distinguished himself as a valiant defender of the 
flocks and shepherds, and hence received the name 
of Alexander, i. e. the defender of men. He also 
succeeded in discovering his real origin, and was 
received by Priam as his son. He no-w married 
Oenone, the daughter of the river god Cehren, ^ 
whom, according to some, he became the father of 
Corythns. But the most celebrated event in the 
life of Paris was his abduction of Helen. This 
came to pass in the following way. Once upon a 
time, -when Peleus and Thetis solemnized their 
nuptials, all the gods were invited to the marriage, 
with the exception of Eris, or Strife. Enraged at 
her exclusion, the goddess threw a golden apple 
among the guests, with the inscription, to the 
fairest.*'’ Thereupon Hera, Aphrodite and Athena 
each claimed the apple for herself. Zeus ordered 
Hermes to take the goddesses to Mt. Gargariis, 
a portion of Ida, to the beautihil shepherd Paris, 
who w'as there tending his flocks, and who was to 
decide the dispute. The goddesses accordingly ap- 
peared before him- Hera promised him the sove- 
reignty of Asia and great riches, Athena great 
glory and renown in war, and Aphrodite the fairest 
of women for his wife. Paris decided in favour of 
Aphrodite, and gave her the golden apple. This 
judgment called forth in Hera and Athena fierce 
hatred against Troy. Ui|der the protection of 
Aphrodite, Paris now sailed to Greece, and was 
hospitably received in the palace of Menelaus at 
Sparta. Here he succeeded in carrying off Helen, 
the wife of Menelaus, who was the most beautiful 
woman in the world- — The accounts of this nipe 
are not the same in all writers. According to 
the more usual account Helen followed her seducer 
willingly, owing to the influence of Aplirodite, 
while Menelaus was absent in Crete. Others 
relate that the goddess deceived Helen, by 
giving to Paris the appearance of Menelaus ; and 
others again say that Helen was carried off by 
Paris by force, either during a festival or during 
the chase. — On his return to Troy, Paris passed 
through Egypt and Phoenicia, and at length arrived 
at Troy with Helen and the treasures which he 
had treacherously taken from the hospitable house 
of Menelaus. — In regard to this vov age the ac- 
counts again differ, for according to some Paris and 
Helen reached Troy 3 days after their departure ; 
whereas, according to later traditions, Helen did 
not reach Troy at all, for Zeus and Hera allowed 
only a phantom resembling her to accompany 
Paris to Troy, while the jreal Helen was carried 
to Proteus in Egypt, and remained there until she 
was fetched by Menelaus. — The abduction of 
Helen gave rise to the Trojan war. Before her 
: marriage with Menelaus, she had been wooed by 
the noblest chiefs in all parts of Greece. Her 
former suitors now resolved to revenge her ab- 
; daction, and sailed against Troy. [Agamemnon.] 
[ Homer describes Paris as a handsome man, fond 
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of tlie female ses and of music, and not ignorant of Greek pTiilosoplier, was a native of Elea in Italy. 
%var, but as dilatory and cowardly, and detested According to Plato, Parmenides, at the age of 65, 
bv his own friends for having brought upon them came to Athens to the Panathenaea, accompanied 
the fatal war with the Greeks. He fought with by Zeno, then 40 years old, and became acquainted 
Menelaus before the walls of Troy, and was de- -with Socrates, who at that time was quite young, 
feated, but was carried off by Aphrodite. He is Supposing Socrates to have been ^0 or ‘20 years of 
said to have killed Achilles, either by one of his age at the time, we may place the visit of Par- 
arrows, or by treachery in the temple of the menides to Athens ins. c. 446, and consequently 
Thymbraean Apollo. [Achiiles.] On the cap- his birth in 513. Parmenides was regarded with 
ture of Troy, Paris was w'ounded bj’ Philoctetes great esteem by Plato and xiristotle ; and his 
with an arrow of Hercules, and then returned to fellow-citizens thought so highly of him, that every 
his long abandoned wife Oenone. But she, re- year they bound their magistrates to render obe- 
membering the wrongs she had siifihred, or accord- dience to the laws which he had enacted for them, 
ing to others being prevented by her father, refused The philosophical opinions of Parmenides were 
to heal the wound. He then went back to Troy developed in a didactic poem, in hexameter verse, 
and died. Oenone quickly repented, and hastened entitled On Nature^ of which only fragments re- 
after him with remedies, but came too late, and in main. In this poem he maintained that the phaeno- 
her grief hung herself. According to others she mena of sense were delusive ; and that it "was only 
threw herself from a tower, or rushed into the by mental abstraction that a person could attain to 
flames of the funeral pile on which the body of the knowledge of the only realit}', a One and All, 
Paris was burning. Paris is represented in works a continuous and self-existent substance, which 
of art as a beautiful youth, without a beard, with could not be perceived by the senses. But al- 
a Phrygian cap, and sometimes with an apple iii though he believed the phaenomena of sense to be 
his hand, which he presented to Aphrodite. delusive, nevertheless he adopted 2 elements, 

Paris, the name of two celebrated pantomimes. Warm and Cold, or Light and Darkness. The 
1. The elder Paris lived in the reign of the cm- best edition of the fragments of Parmenides is by 
peror Nero, with whom he tvas a great favourite. Karsten, in PMlosophorum Grace, Veiertm Oper, 
He was originally a slave of Domitia, the aunt of Ildiquiae^ Amstelod. 1835. 

the emperor, and he purchased his freedom by pay- Parmeniou {Tlapp.svicov). 1. Son of Philotas, 
ing her a large sum of money. Paris was after- a distinguished Macedonian general in the service 
wards declared, by order of the emperor, to have of Philip of Macedon and Alexander the Great, 
been free-born (injemms), and Domitia was com- Philip held him in liigh esteem, and used to say 
pel led to restore to him the sura tvliicii she had of him, that be bad never been able to find more 
received for his freedom. 'When Nero attempted than one general, and that was Parmcnion. In 
to become a pantomime, he put Paris to death as a Alexander’s invasion of Asia, Parmenion was re- 
dangerous rival.-— 2. The younger Paris, and the garded as second in command. At the three great 
more celebnited of the two, was a native of Egj’pt, battles of the Granicus, Issus and Arbela, while 
and lived in the reign of Domitian, with whom he the king commanded the right wing of the army, 
was also a great favourite. Pie was put to death Parmenion was placed at the head of the left, and 
by Domitian, because he had an intrigue with contributed essentially to the victory on all those 
Domitia, the wife of the emperor. memorable occasions. The confidence reposed in 

Paiisn. [Lutetia Parisioruiu.] liim by Alexander appears to have been imboimded, 

Paxiiim (vib Udptoif: Uapidvos^ Uapirivds^ Ha- and he is continually spoken of as the most attached 
piayeds : Kemer^ Bu.), a city of Mysia, on the N. of the king’s friends, and as holding, beyond all 
coast of the PVoad,on the Propontis, between Lamp- question, the second place in the state. But when 
sacus and Priapus, was founded by a colony from Philotas, the only surviving son of Parmenion, 
3Iiletits,Tningled with natives of ParosandErythrae, was accused in Drangiana (b. c. 330) of being 
and became a flourishing seaport, having a better privy to the plot against the king's life, he not 
liarhour than that of Priapus. Under Aiigiistus it only confessed his own guilt, when put to the tor- 
was made a Roman colony, by the name of Co- ture, but involved his father also in the plot. 
Ionia Par-iana Julia Augusta. It was a renowned Whether the king really believed in the guilt of 
seat of the worship of Eros, Dionysus, and Apollo. Parmenion, or deemed his life a necessary sacrifice 
The surrounding district was called t) Tlwpiav% to policy after the execution of his son, lie caused 
Parma (Parmensis : Parma)^ a town in Gallia his aged friend to be assassinated in Media before 
Cispadana, situated on a river of the same name he could receive the tidings of bis son’s death, 
and on the Via Aemilia, between Placentia and The death of Parmenion, at the age of 70 years, 
Jklutina, was originally a town of the Boii, but will ever remain one of the darkest stains upon the 
was made a lionum colony n, a 183, along with character of Alexander. It is questionable whether 
Mutina, and from that time became a place of even Philotas was really concerned in the conspi- 
coiisiderable importance. It suftered some injury racy, and we may safely pronounce that Parmenion 
in the civil war after Caesar’s death, but -was had no connection with it. — 2. Of Macedonia, an 
enlarged and embellished by Augustus, and re- epigrammatic poet, whose verses were included in 
ceived the name of Colonia Julia AixyusUi, After the collection of Philip of Thessalonica ; whence 
the fall of the Western Empire it w'as for a time it is probable that he flourished in, or shortly be- 
called Chrympolis,, or the Gold-City,” but for fore, the time of Augustus, 
what reason we do not know. The country around Parnassus {Tlapvaffaos^ Xlapva.ms^ Ion. ITap. 
Parma was originally marshy ; but the marshes the name, in its widest signification, of a 

were drained by the consul Scaums, and converted range of mountains, which extends from Oeta and 
into fertile land. The wool of Parma W’as par- Cor*ax S. E. through Doris and i^hocis, and under 
ticularlyj^ood. ^ ^ the name of d'iyliis (KipepLs) tenninates at the 

Parmenides (Ilappeytdns), a distinguished Corinthian gulf between Cirrha and Anticyra. 
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But hi its narrower sense, Parnassus indicates the 
highest ]>art of the range a few miles N. of Delphi. 
Its 2 highest summits were called Tithorea (Ti- 
Qopia- Vent^ia)^ and Lycorea (Avuccpeia: Lic/kurct), 
the former being N. W. and the latter N. E, of 
Delphi ; and hence Parnassus is frequently de- 
scribed by the poets as double-headed. Imme- 
diately abore Delphi the mountain forms a semi- 
circular range of lofty rocks, at the foot of \vhich 
the town was built. These rocks were called 
Fkacdriades (i^aiSpidds^) or the Resplendent,” 
from their facing the S., and thus receiving the 
full rays of the sun during the most brilliant part 
of the day. The sides of Parnassus were well 
wmoded : at its foot grew myrtle, laurel and olive- 
trees, and higher up firs ; and its summit was 
covered with snow during the greater part of the 
year. It contained numerous caves, glens and 
romantic ravines. It is celebrated as one of the 
chief seats of Apollo and the Muses, and an 
inspiring source of poetry and song. On Mt. Ly- 
corea was the Corycian cave, from which the 
Muses are sometimes called the Corycian nymphs. 
Just above Delphi was the far-famed Gastalian 
spring, which issued from between 2 clifts, called 
Mmplia and I-fyamplia. These cliffs are frequently 
called by. the poets the summits' of Parnassus, 
though they are in reality only small peaks at the 
base of the moimtam. The mountain also was 
sacred to Dionysus, and on one of its summits 
the Thyades held their Bacchic revels. Between 
Parnassus Proper and Mt. Cirphis was the valley 
of the Blistus, througli which the sacred road ran 
from Delphi to Daulis and Stiris ; and at the 
point wlicre tlie road branched off to these 2 places 
(called (rxto'v'??), Oedipus slew his father Laius.— « 
S. A town in the N. of Cappadocia, on a mountain 
of the same name {Pasclia Papk), probably on the 
river Halys, and on the road between Ajicjto and 
Arclielais. 

Pames gen. UdprrjiQos : Ozia or No- 

zla)^ a mountain in the N. E. of Attica, in some 
])arts as high as 4000 feet, was a continuation of, 
Alt. Cithacron, from which it extended E.-wards 
as far as the coast at Rhamnus. It was well 
wooded, abounded in game, and on its lower slopes 
produced excellent wine. It formed jmrt of the 
boimdar}*' between Boeotia and Attica; and the 
pass through it between these 2 countries was 
easy of access, and was therefore strongly fortified 
by the Athenians. On the summit of the moun- 
tain there was a statue of Zeus Parnethius, and 
there were likewise altars of Zeus Semaleos and 
Zeus Ombrius or Apemiiis. 

PamoxL (ndppaju: 3falevo), a mountain 6335 
feet high, forming the boundary between Laconia 
and the territory of Tegea in Arcadia. 

Paropamisadae (liapora/xicrdSat) or Paropa- 
misxi, the collective name of several peoples dwell- 
ing in the S. slopes of Mt. Paropamisiis (see next ' 
article), and of the country they inhabited, which 
was not known by any other name. It was divided 
on the N. from Bactria by the Paropamisus ; on 
the W< from Aria, and oa the S., from Drangiana 
and Arachosia, by indefinite boundaries; and on 
the E. from India by the river Indus: thus cor- 
responding to the E. part of Afghanistan and the 
strip of the Punjah W, of the Indus. Under the 
Persian empire it was the N.E.-most district of 
Ariana* It was conquered by Alexander, when 
he passed through it on his march to India ; but 
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the people soon regained their independence, though 
parts ^ of the country were nominally included in 
the limits of the Greco-Syrian and Bactrian kincr- 
doms. It is a rugged mountiiin region, intersected, 
by branches of the Paropamisus. In the N. the 
: climate is so severe that, according to the ancient 
writers, confirmed by modern tra%'ellers. the snow 
almost buries the houses ; but in the S. the vallevs 
of the lower mountain slopes yield all the products 
of the warmer regions of Asia. In iis N. was the 
considera,ble river Cophes or Cophen {Cuhool}^ 
flowing into the Tndu.=i, and having a tribiitarv, 
Choas, Choes, or Choasppis (No. 2'> The parti- 
cular tribes, included under the general name of 
Paropamisadae, were tlie Caholltae (KagoAiTai) in 
the N., whose name and position point to Calool, 
the Parsii (Ilapa-mt) in the S.W., the Ambautae 
(^ApSavrai) in the E., on the river Choas, the 
, Parsuetae (Uapcrvijrai) on the S., and the ’Api- 
crrd<pvkoi^ probably a dominant tribe of a different 
race, on the W. At the time of the Alact-donian 
conquest the people were little civilised, but quiet 
and inoffensive. The chief cities were Ortospana 
and Alexandria, the latter founded by Alexander 
the Great. 

Paropamisus (Uapordfiicros^ and several other 
forms, of which the truest is probably UapoTrdpKTos : 
Hindco-Koosk)^ a word no doubt derived, as 
many other words beginning like it, from the Old 
Persian pam^ a mountain^ is the name of a part of 
the great mountain-chain which runs from W. to 
E, through the centre of the S, portion of the high- 
lands of Central Asia, and divides the part of the 
continent, which slopes down to the Indian Ocean, 
from the great central tabie-iand of Tartar^ and 
Thibet, It is a prolongation of the chain of Anti- 
Taurus. The name was applied to that part of the 
chain between the Sariphi AL (ilf. of Kohlsian) 
on the W. and AL Imaus {Himalaya) on the E., 
or from about the sources the river Itlargus on 
the W. to the point where the Indus breaks 
through the chain on the E. They were believed 
by the ancients to be among the highest mountains 
in the world (which they are), and to contain the 
sources of the Oxus and the Indus ; the last state- 
ment being an error which naturally arose ifom 
confounding the cleft by which the Indus breaks 
through the chain with its unknown source. When 
Alexander the Great crossed these mountains, his 
followers — regarding the achievement as equiva- 
lent to what a Greek considered as the highest 
geographical adventure, namely tlie passage of the 
Caucasus — conferred this glory on their chief by 
simply applying the name of Caucasus to the 
mountain chain which he had thus passed ; and 
then, for the sake of distinction, this chain was 
called Caucasus Indicus, and this name has come 
down to our times in tlie native form of Ilmdoo- 
Koosh, and in others also. The name Paropamisus 
is also applied sometimes to the great S- branch of 
this chain {SolimanM.) which skirts the valley 
of the Indus on the W., and which is more speci- 
fically called Pauyeti or Parsyetae. 

ParopuLS (Paropinus), a small town in the inte- 
rior of Sicily, N. of the Nehrodes Alontes. 

Parorea (XlapoGpeta). 1, A town in Thrace 
I on the frontiers of Macedonia, whose inhabitants 
were the same people as the Faroraei of Pliny. — 
2. Or Paxoria (Uapeapia)^ a towm in the S. of 
Arcad*^ Alegalopolis, said to have been 

founded, hj Faroreus, son of Tricolonus, and a 
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grandson of Lycaon, tlie inBaljitants of Ti-ducli took 

part in the hnilding of j^Iegalopolis, 

Baroreatae (UapoipidTatjj the most ancient in* 
habitants of the mountains in Triphylia in Elis* 
■%'ho were expelled by the Alinyae. 

Parorios. [Phrygia.] 

Paros (Ilapos : Udpios : Paro), an island in the 
Aegean sea, one of the larger of the Cyclades, was 
situated S. of Delos and W. of Naxos, being sepa- 
rated from the latter by a channel 5 or 6 miles 
wide. It is about 36 miles in circumference. It 
is said to have been originally colonized by Cre- 
tans, but was afterwards inhabited by lonians, and 
became so prosperous, even at an early period, as 
to send out colonies to Thasos and to Parixim on 
the Propontis. In the first invasion of Greece by 
the generals of Darius, Paros submitted to the 
Persians ; and after the battle of Marathon, Mil- 
tiades attempted to reduce the island, but fiiiled 
in his attempt, and received a wound, of which he 
died. [Miltiades.] After the defeat of Xerxes, 
Paros came under the supremacy of Athens and 
shared the fate of the other Cyclades. Its name 
rarely occurs in subsequent history. ^The most 
celebrated production of Paros was its marble, 
which was extensively used by the ancient sculp- 
tors. It was chiefly obtained from a mountain 
called M€tJ'pessa. The Parian figs were also highly 
prized. The chief town of Faros was situated on 
the W. coast, and bore the same name as the 
island. The ruins of it are still to be seen at the 
modem Paroikia, Paros was the birthplace of the 
poet Archilochus.— ■ In Paros was discovered the 
celebrated inscription called the Parian Chronicle, 
which is now' preserved at Oxford, The inscrip- 
tion is cut on a block of marble, and in its perfect 
state contained a chronological account of the prin- 
cipal events in Greek history feom Cecrops, B. c. 
1582 to the archonship of Diognetus, 2G4. 

Parrli^ia (Ila/lpacrta : a district in 

the S. of Arcadia, to which, according to Pausanias, 
the towns Lycosura, Thocnia, Trapezus, Proseis, 
Acacesium, Acontium, Macaria, and Dasea be- 
longed. The Parrhasii are said to have been one 
of the most ancient of the Arcadian tribes. Ax 
the time of the Peloponnesian war they were 
under the supremacy of Mantinea, hut were ren- 
dered independent of that city b}’' the Lacedae- 
monians. Homer {IL ii, 608) mentions a town 
Parrliasia, said to have been founded by Par- 
rhasus, son of Lycaon, or by Pelasgiis, son of 
Arestor. — The adjective Parr/mzm is frequently 
used by the poets as equivalent to Arcadian. 

Parrhasius {Uappdtrios), one of the most cele- 
brated Greek painters, was a native of Ephesus, 
the son and pupil of Evenor. He practised his art 
chiefly at Athens; and by some writers he is 
called an Athenian, probabl}^ because the Athe- 
nians had bestowed upon him the right of citizen- 
ship. He flourished about b. c. 400. Parrhasius 
did for painting, at least in pictures of gods and 
heroes, what had been done for sculpture by Phi- 
dias in divine subjects, and by Polycletus in the 
human figure : lie established a canon of proportion, 
which was followed by all the artists that came 
after him. Several interesting obsen’'ations on the 
principles of art which he follow'ed are made in a 
dialogue with Socrates, as reported by Xenophon 
{Mem. in. 10). The character of Parrhasius was 
marked in the highest degree by that arrogance 
which often accompanies the consciousness of pre- 
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eminent ability. In epigrams inscribed on his 
works he not only made a boast of his luxurious 
habits, but he also claimed the honour of having 
! assigned with his own hand the precise limits of 
the art, and fixed a boundary which never was to 
be transgressed. Eespecting the story of his con- 
test with Zeuxis, see Zeuxis. Of the w'orks of 
Parrhasius, the most celebrated seems to have been 
his picture of the Athenian People. 

ParsB. [Paropa-misadae ] 

Parsici Montes (ra Uapenm vpri, BusMcnrd i!/, 
in the W. of Bdooclmian), a chain of mountains 
running N.E. from the Paragon Sinus {G. of Oman) 
and forming the boundary betw'een Carmania and 
Gedrosia. At the foot of these mountains, in the 
W. of Gedrosia, were a people called Patsidae, 

■ with a capital Parsis (perfiapS /S'erfe/i). 

Parsyetae {Jiap^mpraC), a people on the borders 
I of Arachosia and the Faropamisadae, with a moun- 
tain of the same name, which is probably identical 
with the Parceti M. and with the Solimm 
mountains. 

Parth^s, the chief city of the Calingae, a tribe 
of the Gangaridae, in India intra Gangem, at the 
head of the Sinus Gangeticus (/Sea of Bengal). 
Partheni, [Parthinl] 

Parthenias (UapBepla^), also called Parthlnia, 
a small river in Elis, which flows into the Alpheua 
E. of Olympia not far from Harpinna. 

ParldiLenium (UapBinov). 1. A tovm in 
Mysia, S. of Pergamum. — - 2. {Felen’k-hunm), a 
promontojy' in the Chersonesus Taurica, on which 
stood a temple of the Taitric Artemis, from w'hom 
it derived its name. It was in this temple that 
human sacrifices were offered to the goddess. 

Partheniiim Mare (vd napBeuneSp Trekayos), 
the S.E. part of the Mediterranean, betw'een Egypt 
and Cyprus. 

Parfchenius (riapdewor), of Nicaea, or accord- 
ing to others, of Myrlea, a celebrated grammarian, 
is said by Suiclas to have been taken prisoner by 
Cinna, in the Mithridatic war, to have been 
manumitted on account of his learning, and to 
have lived to the reign of Tiberius. If this state- 
ment is true, Parthenius must have attained a 
great age, since there were 77 years from the 
' death of Mithridates to the accession of Tiberius. 
Parthenius taught Virgil Greek ; and he seems to 
have been very popular among the distinguished 
Romans of his time. The emperor Tiberius imi- 
tated his poems, and placed bis works and statues 
in the public libraries, along with the most cele- 
brated ancient writers. Parthenius wrote many 
poems, but the only one of his works which has 
come down to us is in prose, and entitled Uepl 
epuiTiKcHu ‘jraOrjiudrcey. It contains 36 brief love- 
stories, which ended in an unfortunate manner. 
It is dedicated to Cornelias Galius, and was com- 
piled for his use, that he might avail himself of 
the materials in the composition of epic and elegiac 
poems. The best edition is by Westermann^ in 
the M^hographif Brunswick, 1843. 

Farthieiiins (TlapBepios). 1. A mountain, on 
the frontiers of Argolis and Arcadia, through 
which was an important pass leading from Argolis 
to Tegeu. This pass is still called Partheni, but 
the mountain itself, which rises to the height of 
30S3 feet, bears the name of Roino, It was on 
this. mountain that Telephus, the son of Hercules 
and Auge, was said to have been suckled by a 
hind ; and it was here also that the god Pan is 
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Baid to liave appeared to Phidippides^ the Athenian 
courier, shortly before the battle of Marathon,—* 2. 
(also liap94vr}s : Chati-Su or Bartan-Sii), the chief 
river of Fnphlagonia, rises in Mt. Olgassrs, and 
flows N.W. into the Eiixine .90 stadia W. ,of 
Aniastris, forming in the lower part of its course 
the boundary between Bithynia and Paphlagonia. 

Parthenon (o XiapBev^v^ i. e. ilie virghi's cJiain- 
ber)^ was the usual name of one of the finest and, 
in its influence upon art, one of the most important 
edifices ever built, the temple of Athena Parthenos 
on the Acropolis of Athens. It was also called 
Hecatompedon ('E/carcJ^TreSoj/) or Hecatompedos 
('EKaTd/.i7re5os, sc. p^ciis) from its being 100 feet in 
one of its chief dimensions, probablj" in the breadth 
of the top step on which the front pillars stand. 
It was erected, under the administration of Pe- 
ricles, on the site of the older temple of Athena, 
burnt during the Persian invasion, and was com- 
pleted by the dedication of the statue of the god- 
dess, B.c. 438. Its architects were Ictinus and 
Callicrates, but all the works were under the 
superintendence of Phidias. It was built entirely 
of Pentelic marble : its dimensions were, ‘227 En- 
glish feet long, 101 broad, and 6.5 high: it was 
50 feet longer than the edifice which preceded it. 
Its architecture was of the Doric order, and of the 
purest kind. It consisted of an oblong central 
building (the cdla or vedJs), surrounded on all sides 
by a peristyle of pillars, 46 in number, 8 at each 
end and 17 at each side (reckoning the corner pil- 
lars twice), elevated on a platform, which was 
ascended by 3 steps all round the building. Within 
the porticoes at each end was another row of 6 
pillars, standing on a level with the floor of the 
cella, and 2 steps higher than that of the peristyle. 
The cella was divided into 2 chambers of unequal 
size, t)\& prodomus or promos (irpSdojiios^Trpopaos), 
aiid the opisthodomvs {oTriM^opos) or posiicum ; 
the former, which was the larger, contained the 
statue of the goddess, and was the true sanctuary, 
the latter being probably used as a treasury and | 
vestrj’'. Both these chambers had inner rows of i 
pillars (in 2 stories, one over the other), 16 in the i 
former and 4 in the latter, supporting the partial i 
roof, for the largo chamber, at least, had its centre ' 
open to the sky. Technically, the temple is called ■ 
peripieral ociashilo hppaetJiraL It was adorned, 
within and without, with colours and gilding, and 
with sculptures which are regarded as the master- 
pieces of ancient art. The colossal chr 3 ’selephan- 
tine (ivory and gold) statue of Athena, which 
stood at the end of the prodomus^ opposite to 
the entrance, was the work of Phidias himself, 
and surpassed every other statue in the ancient 
world, except that of Zeus at Olympia by the same 
artist. The other sculptures were executed under 
the direction of Phidias by diiferent artists, as may 
still be seen by differences in their stifle ; but the 
most important of them were doubtless from the 
hand of Phidias himself. (1.) The tpmpana of the 
pedmenls (i. e. the inner flat portion of the trian- 
gular gable-ends of the roof above the 2 end porti- 
coes), were filled with groups of detached colossal 
statues, those of the E. or principal front repre- 
senting the birth of Athena, and those of the W. 
front the contest between Athena and Poseidon 
for the land of Attica. (2.) In the frieze of the 
entaMaiure (i. e. the upper of the 2 portions into, 
which the surface between the columns and the 
roof is divided), the imtopes between the triglyphs (i.e. 


the square spaces between the projections answer- 
ing to the ends of beams if the roof had been of 
wood) were filled with sculptures in high relief, 
92 in ail, 1 4 on each front, and 32 on each side, 
representing subjects from the Attic mytholog}’-, 
among which the battle of the Athenians with the 
Centaurs fonns the subject of the L5 metopes from 
the S. side, which, are now in the British Museum, 
(3.) Along the top of the extemal wall of the 
cella^ under the ceiling of the peristyle, ran a frieze 
sculptured with a representation of the Panathenaic 
procession, in very low relief. A large number of 
the slabs of this frieze were brought to England 
by Lord Elgin, with the IS metopes just men- 
tioned, and a considerable number of other frag- 
ments, including some of the most important, 
though mutilated, statues from the pediments ; and 
the whole collection was purchased by the nation 
in 1816, and deposited in the British Museum, 
where may also he seen excellent models of the 
ruins of the Parthenon and of the temple as con- 
jecturaliy restored. The %vorst of the injuries 
which it has suffered from war aud pillage was 
inflicted in the siege of Athens hy the Venetians 
in 1687, when a bomb exploded in the veiy centre 
of the Parthenon, and threw down much of both 
the side walls. Its ruins are still, however, in 
suflicient preservation to give a good idea of the 
construction of all its principal parts. 

Parthenopaeus (JlapB^voTraios\ one of the 7 
heroes who accompanied Adrastus in his expe- 
dition against Thebes, He is sometimes called a 
son of Ares or Milanion and Atalanta, sometimes 
of Meleager and Atalanta, and sometimes of 
Talaus and Lysimache, His son, by the nymph 
Cl^rmene, who marched against Thebes as one of 
the Epigoni, is called Promachus, Stratolaus, The- 
simenes, or TIesimenes. Parthennpaens was killed 
at Thebes bj’’ Asphodicus, Amiphidicus or Pericly- 
menus. 

Parthenopolis- {ILapBev6TroKLs\ a town in 
Hoesia Inferior near the Pontus Euxintis, and 
between Calatis and Tomi, 

PartMa, Parthyaea, Paxthiene (napf.o, Ilap- 
fluala, JIapdvTjVTi : UdpBoi, TlapBvdiot, Parthi, Par- 
thieni : Khorassmi\ a countr}' of Asia, to the S.E. 
of the Caspian. Its extent was different at dif- 
ferent times ; but, as the term was generally under- 
stood by the ancient geographers, it denoted the 
partly mountainous and partlj- desert country on the 
S. of the mountains which hem in the Caspian on 
the S.E. (M. Labuta), and which divided Partbia 
on the N. from Hj-rcania. On the N.E. and E., a 
branch of the same chain, called MasdoranuB, 
divided it from Aria; on the S. the deserts of 
Parthia joined those of Carmania, and further 
W.-ward the M. Parachoathras divided Parthia 
from Persis and Susiana: on the W. and N.W. it 
was divided from Media by boundaries which can- 
not be exactly marked out. Of this district, only 
the N. part, in and below the mountains of liyr- 
cania, seems to have formed the proper country of 
the Parthi, who were a people of Scythian origin. 
The ancient writers tell us that the name means 
eadles; but this is uncertain. Tliey were a very 
i warlike people, and were especially celebrated its 
horse-archers. Their tactics, of which the Romans 
had fatal experience in their first wars with them, 
became so celebrated as to pass into a proverb. 
Their mail-clad horsemen spread like a cloud 
round the hostile army, and poured in a shower of 
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darts ; and tlien evaded any closer conflict Ijy a 
rapid flight, during whicirthey still shot their 
aiTow backwards upo!i the enemj'’. Under the 
Persian empire, the Ihirthians, with the Chorasmii, 
Sogdii, and Arii, formed the 16tk satrapy: under 
Alexander and tnc Greek kings of Syria, Parthia 
and Myrcania together formed a satrapy. About 
b.c. 2.5()_ they revolted from the Seleucidae, under 
a chieftain named Arsaces, who founded an inde- 
pendent monarchy, the history of which is given 
under Ausaces, During the period of the down- 
fall of the Syrian kingdom, the Parthians overran 
the provinces E. of the Euphrates, and about 
B. c. IBO they overthrew the kingdom of Bactria, 
so that their empire extended over Asia from the 
Euphrates to the Indus, and from the Indian 
Ocean to the Paropamisus, or even to the Oxus ; ' 
but on this N. frontier they had to maintain a 
continual conflict with the nomad tribes of Central 
Asia. ^ On the VV, their progress was checked by 
Mithridates and Tigranea, tiii those kings fell suc- 
cessively before the Itomans, who were thus brought 
into collision with the Parthians, After the me- 
morable destmetion of Crassus and his army, 

B, c. S3 [CiiAssra], the Parthians threatened 
Syria and Asia Minor; hut their progress was 
stopped by 2 signal defeats, which they suffered 
from Antony's legate Ventidiiis, in 39 and 38. 
The jtreparatioiis tor renewing the war with Rome 
were rendered fruitless by the contest for the Par- 
thian throne between Phraates IV. and Tiridiites, 
which led to an appeal to Augustus, and to the 
restoration of the standards of Crassiis, b. c. 20 ; 
an event to w'hich the Roman poets often allude 
in terras of flattery to Augustus, almost as if lie 
had conquered the Parthian empire. It is to be 
observed that the poets of the Augustan age use 
the names Parthi, Persae, and Medi indifferently. 
The Parthian empire had now begun to decline, 
owing to civil contests and the defection of the 
governors of provinces, and had ceased to be for- 
midJible to the Romans. There vvere, liow'ever, 
continual disputes between, the 2 empires for the 
protectorate of the kingdom of Armenia. In con- 
sequence of one of these disputes Trajan invaded 
the Parthian empire, and obtained possession for a 
short time of Mesopotamia ; but his conquests were 
surrendered under Hadrian, and the Euphrates 
again became the boundary of the 2 empires. 
There were other wars at later periods, which re- 
sulted in favour of the Romans, who took Scleucia 
and Ctesiphon, and made the district of Osrocne a 
Roman pni vince. The exhaustion which was the 
effect ot these wars at length gave the Persians 
the opportunity of throwing off the Parthian yoke. 
Led by Ar taxer xes (Ardshir) they put an end to 
the Parthian kingdom of the Arsacidae, after it 
had lasted 4/6 years, and established the Persian 
dynasty ot the Sassauidae, a. n. 226. [Arsaces : 
S'ASSAmCAE.] ■ 

5^^ or Pa^eni (ncpftwf, napflijwi), 

an Illyrian people in the neighbourhood of Dvr- 
rhachium. 

FartMsens or PartHssus, a river in Dacia, 
probably the same as the Tibisciis. [Tiniscus.] 

P^adres (napt.a5p„s ; iCara-M Dagl, or K«t- 
a mountain chain onv. Asia, running S.W. 
and from^ the E. of Asia Minor into the 
centre ot Annenia, and forming the chief connecting 
link between the Taurus and the mountains of 
Armenia, It was considered as the boundary 
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Cappadocia (i, e. Pontiis Cappadocius) and 
Armenia (i. e. Armenia Minor). In a wide sense 
the name seems sometimes to extend so far iN.r^ , 
as to include M. Abus (Ararat) in Aiinenia. 

Paryeti Montes (t^ llapv7iTS>v op??, from the 
Indian word parato, i. e. a mouniain: 8olimtinM.\ 
the great mountain chain which runs N. and k.. on 
the M'. side of the valley of the Indus, and forms 
the connecting link between the mountains whica 
skirt the N. coast of the Persian Gulf and the 
Indian Ocean, and the parallel chain, iurther A., 
called the Paropamisus or Indian Caucasus ; or be- 
tween the E. extensions of the Taurus^ ana Anti- 
Taurus svstems, in the widest sense, i his chain 
formed the boundary between Arachosia and the 
Paropamisadae ; it now Bdooch fan and 

Afqhanisian on the W. from Schide and tne Punjab 
on the E., and it meets the Hindoo-Koosh m the 
N.E. corner of Afghanistan^ between Cahool a.iid 
Peshiicur, Its ancient inhabitants were called 
Paryltaa (TLapvrirai) ; and the name Panda is 
found in old Persian inscriptions and m tlie Aend- 
avesta (the old Persian sacred book), as that ot a 

^ Parysatis (napuffaris or Hapvcraris)^ daughter 
of Artaxerxes I. Longimanus, king of Persia, was 
given by her father in marriage to her own brother 
Darius, mirnamed Ochus, who in B. c. 424 suc- 
ceeded Xerxes II. on the throne of Persia, ihe 
feeble character of Darius threw the chief po\ycr 
into the hands of Parysatis ; whose administration 
was little else than a series of murders. Four ot 
her sons grew up to manhood. The eldest ot 
these, Artaxerxes Mnemon, was born before Da- 
rius had obtained the sovereign power, and on this 
pretext Parysatis sought to set aside his clamis to 
the throne in favour of her second son Cyrus. 
Failing in this attempt, she nevertheless interposed 
after the death of Darius, 405, to prevent Arta- 
xerxes from putting Cyrus to death ; and prevailed 
with the king to allow him to return to his satrapy 
in Asia Minor, After the death of Cyrus at the 
battle of Cunaxa (401), she did not hesitate to 
display her grief for the death of her iavourite son, 
by bestowing funeral honours on his mutilated 
remains ; and she subsequently succeeded in getting^ 
into her power all the authors of the death of 
Cyrus, wliom she put to death by the most criml 
tortures. She afterwards poisoned Slatira, the 
wife of Artaxerxes. Tlie feeble and indolent king 
was content to banish her to Babylon ; and it was 
not long before he recalled her to his court, 
where she soon recovered all her former influence. 
Of this she availed herself to turn liis suspicions 
asainst Tissaphenies, whom she had long hated as 
having been the first to discover the designs cd 
Cyrus to his brother, and who v.rns now put to 
death by Artaxerxes at her instigation, 396. She 
appears to have died soon afterwards. 

Pasargada or -ae (IlacrapydSa, nacfapyaoa:), 
the older of the 2 capitals of Persis (the other 
and later being Persepolis), is said to have been 
founded by Cyrus the Great, on the spot where he 
gained his great victory over Astyages. The tomb 
of Cvrus stood here in the midst of a beautiful 
park^ The exact site is doubtful. Strabo describes 
it as iving in the hollow part of Persis, on the river 
Cyrus* S.E. of Persepolis, and near the borders o£ 
Carmania. Most modem geographers identify it 
with N.E. of Persepolis, where there are 

the remains of a great sepulchral monument of the 
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ancient Persians. Otliers place it at Farsa or at ! 
Darah-ijheriL both S.E. of Persepolis, but not | 
ansv/ering Strabo's description in other respects so 
well as Murpl^ah. Others identify it with Perse- 
polis; wbicli is almost certainly an error. j 

Pasargadae (Uaa-apya^iai)^ the most noble of 
the S chief tribes of the ancient Persians, the other 
2 being the Maraphii andMa^pii. The royal house 
of the Acliacmenidae were of the race of the Pa- 
sargadae. They liad their residence chiefly in and 
aboiit the city of Pasaegada. 

Pasias, a Greek painter, belonged to the Sicy- 
onian seliool, and flourished about B. c. *220. 

Pasion {Uaffla/v), a wealthy banker at Athens, 
was originally a slave of Antisthenes and Arches- 
tratus, who -were also bankers. In their service i 
he displayed great fidelity as well as aptitude for 
Imsiness, and was nianuniitted as a reward. Pie 
afterwards set up a banking concern on his own ac- 
count, by which, together •with a shield manufactory, 
he greatly enriched himself, while he continued all 
along to preserve his old character for integrity, 
and his credit stood high throughout Greece. He 
did not however escape an accusation of fraudu- ' 
lently keeping back some money whicli had been 
entrusted to him by a foreigner from the Euxine. 
The plaintiff's case is stated in an oration of Iso- 
crates (rpaTre^trucSs), still extant. Pasion did 
good service to Athens with his money on several 
occasions. He was rewarded with the freedom 
of tlie cit}', and was enrolled in the demus of 
Achariiae. He died at Athens in B. c. 370, after 
a lingering illness, accompanied with failure of 
sight, Tow'ards tlie end of his life his affairs I 
•were administered to a great extent by his freed- 
man Phormion, to whom he let his banking shop 
and shield manufactory, and settled in his iwill 
that he should marry his widow Archippe, with a 
handsome dowry, and imderbiko the giiardianship 
of his younger son Pasicles. His elder son, Apol- 
iodonis, grievously diminished his patrimony by 
extravagance and law-suits, 

Pasiphae {Uaa-Kpdr])^ daughter of Helios (the 
Sun) and Perseis, and a sister of Circe .and Aeetes, | 
•was the wife of IVIinos, by •whom she became the , 
mother of Androgeos, Catreus, Deucalion, Glaucus, 
Acalle, Xeiiodice, Ariadne, and Phaedra. Hence 
Phaedra is called Fasiphacia (Ov. Met. xv. 500.) 
licspecting the passion of Pasiphae for the beau- 
tiful bull, and the birth of the Minotauriis, see 
p, 450, a. ' 

Pasiteles (TiacnreX'fjs). 1. A statuary, who 
flourished about b. c. 463, and w’as the teacher of 
Culotes, the contemporary of Phidias. *—2. A sta- 
tuarw”, sculptor, and silver-chaser, of the highest 
distinction, was a native of Magna Graecia, and 
obtained the Roman franchise with his countrymen 
in B. c. 90. He flourished at Rome from about 60 
to 30. Pasiteles also wrote a treatise in 5 books 
upon celebrated w'orks of sculpture and chasing. 

Pasithea (Tiaa-idea). 1. One of the Charites, 
or Graces, also called Aglaia. •— 2. One of theNe- 
reid.s. 

Pasitigris {UacririypT^s or nacnTi7pis: prob. 
Kumm), a considerable river of Asia, rising in the 
mountains E. of Mesobatene, on the confines of 
Media and Persis, and flowing first W. by N. to 
AL Zagros or Paraclioathras, then, breaking through 
this chain, it turns to the S., and flow's through 
Susiana into the head of the Persian Gulf, after 
receiving the Eulaeus on its side. Some geo- 
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graphers make the Pasitigris a tributary of the 
Tigris. ^ ■ , , 

Pas^roa (Haffadpscv : DJiramisius 

of Joamiinajy a town of Epirus in Alolossla, and 
the ancient capital of the Alolossian kings. It 
was destroyed by the Romans, together with 70 
other towns of Epirus, after the conquest of Alace- 
donia, b-c. 163. 

Passiea-as Crispus. [Crispus.] 

Passieuus Paulus. [Fa ulus. J 

Pataeci (ndraucoi), Phoenician divinities whose 
dwarfish figures W’ere attached to Phoenician 
ships. 

Patala, Patalene. [Pattala, Pattalene.] 

Patara (rd Udrapa: Uarapsvs: Fattnv, Ru.), 
one of the chief cities of Lycin, was a flourishing 
sea-port, on a promontory of the same name 
Tlardpiav diepa), 60 stadia (6 geog. miles) E. of the 
mouth of the Xantlms. ' It •was earl 3? colonised by 
Dorians from Crete, and became a chief seat of the 
vvorship of Apollo, who bad here a ver\* celebrated 
oracle, which uttered responses in the -winter only, 
and from whose son Patarus the name of the city 
was ra5’'thicall3’' derived. It was restored and en- 
larged bt” Ptolemy Philadelplms, who called' it 
Arsinoe, but it remained better kno'^ivn by its old 
name. 

Patavium (Patavinus : Padova or Padua)^ an 
ancient town of the Veneti in the N. of Ittily, on 
the Medoacus Alinoigand on the road from Alutina 
to Altiiiiim, was said to 'nave been foimded by the 
Trojan Antenor. It became a flourishing and 
important towm in early times, and was powerful 
enough in b. c. 30*2 to drive back the Spartan 
king Cleomenes with great loss, when he attempted 
to plunder the surrounding countrv'. Under the 
Romans Patavium was the most important city in 
the N. of Itah", and, b}" its commerce and manu- 
factures (of which its woollen stuffs were the most 
celebrated), it attained great opulence. According 
to Strabo it possessed 500 citizens, whose fortune 
entitled them to the eque.strian rank. It was 
plundered b^* Attila ; and, in consequence of a 
revolt of its citizens, it was subsequently destrov’ed 
by Agilolf, king of the Langobards, and razed to 
the ground ; hence the modern town contains few 
remains of antiquit}'. — Pataviiini is celebrated as 
the birth-place of the historian Livv. — ■ In its 
neighbourhood were the Aquae Paftirimie^ also 
called Jpemi respecting which, see p. 65, b, 

Patercul-as, 0. Velleius, a Homan historian, 
was prohabl^' born about b. c. D, and w.as de- 
scended from a distinguislied Campanian family. 
He adopted the profession of arms; and, soon after 
he had entered the arm}'', lie accompanied 0. Caesar 
in his expedition to tlie East, and was present witli 
. the latter at liis interview witli the Parthian king, 
in A. D. 2. Two years aftcrw'ards, A. n. 4, he served 
under Tiberius in German}', succecnling his father 
: in the rank of Praefectus Equltiim, having pre- 
' viously filled in sucee.ssion the ofiices of tribune of 
, the soldiers and tribune of the camp. For the 
j next 0 years Paterculus served under Tiberius, 
either as praefectus or legatus, in the various cam- 
! paigns of the latter in Germany, Pannonia, and 
i Dalmatia, and, by his activit}' and ability, gained 
I the favour of the future emperor. He was quaestor 
1 A.n. 7, but he continued to serve as logatus under 
1 Tiberius. He accompanied his commander on his 
I return to Rome in I'i, and took a prominent part 
I in the triumphal procession of Tiberius, along with 

M M 
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iiis teothei Jlagius Wer. The 2 brothers were 
oraetors in IS. Paterculus was alive in 30, as he 
drew up his history in that year for the use of 
31. Vinicius, who was then consul ; and it is, Mn- 
iectured, with much probability, that he ^risliod 
in the folIowinG- vear (31), along with, the other 
frienrh: of Sejiinus. The favourable manner in 
which he had so recently spoken in his history ot 
this powerful minister would he suf&cient to 
his condemnation on the fall of the latter. The 
work of Paterculus, which has come do\ra to us, 
is a brief historical compendium in two books, and 
bears the title C, Vdldi Paterculi Hisiorim ho- 
maiiae ad M, Vinicium Cos, Lzbri IL The be- 
ginning of the work is wanting, and there is also 
a portion lost after the 8th chapter of the first 
book. The object of this compendium was to give 
a brief view of universal history, but more eye- 
cially of the events connected with Rome, the h^- 
tory of which occupies the main portion of the 
book. It commenced apparently with the destnm- 
tion of Troy, and ended with the year 30, In the 
execution of his work, Velleius has shown great 
skill and judgment. He does not attempt to give 
a consecutive account of all the events of history ; 
he seizes only upon a few of the more prominent 
facts, which he describes at sufficient length to 
leave them impressed upon the recollection of his 
bearers. His style, which is a close imitation of 
Sallust’s, is characterised by clearness, conciseness, 
and energy. In his estimate of the characters of 
the leading actors in Eoman history he generally 
exhibits both discrimination and judgment ; hut 
he lavishes the most indiscrirainate praises, 
might have been expected, upon his patron Ti- 
berius. Only one manuscript of Paterculus 
come down to us ; and as this manuscript abounds 
with errors, the text is in a very corrupt state. 
The best editions are by Ruhnken, Lugd. Bat. 
1789; by Orelli, Lips. 1835; and by Bothe, 
Turici, 1837. . . . 

Patemns, Tarrnntenus, a jurist, is probably 
the same person who was praefectus praetorio 
under Commodns, and was put to death by the 
emperor on a charge of treason. He was the author 
of a work in 4 books, entitled J)s tic PHHidTi or 
MiHtariwm,, from which there are two excerpts in 
the Digest . 

Patmos (IIc^T^os : Patmo\ one of the islands 
called Sporades, in the Icarian Sea, at about equal 
distances S. of Samos, and W, of the Prom* Posi- 
dium on the coast of Caria, celebrated as the place 
to which the Apostle John was banished, _ and in 
which he wrote the Apocalypse. The natives still 
affect to show the cave where St John saw the 
apocalyptic visions (rd (rirTjAawvTfis dvoKoAdil/ews). 
(In the E. side of the island was a city with a 
liarbour. , 

Patxae (HaVpaq 'narpeer Herod.: narpeus: 
Patras% one of the 12 cities of Achaia, was situated 
W. of Hhium, near the opening of the Corinthian 
gulf. It is said to have been originally called 
Aroe CApoT?), and to have been founded by the 
autochthon .Eumelus ; and after the expulsion of 
the lonians to have been taken possession of by 
Patreus, from whom it derived its name. The 
town is rarely mentioned in early Greek history, 
and was chiefly of importance as the place from 
which the Peloponnesians directed their attacks 
against the opposite coast of Aetolia. Patrae was 
one of the 4 towns which took the leading part in 
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founding the 2nd Achaean league. In conse- 
quence of assisting the Aetolians against the Gauls 
in B c 279, Patrae became so weakened that most 
of tiie inhabitants deserted the town and took up 
their abodes in the neighbouring villages.^ Under 
the Romans it continued to be an insignificant 
place till the time of Augustus, who rebuilt the 
town after the battle of Actiinn, again collected 
its inhabitants, and added to them those of Rhj pae. 
Augustus further gave Patrae dominion oyer the 
neighbouring towns, and even over Locris, and 
also bestowed upon it the privileges ol a Koman 
colony: hence we find it called on coins Coioma 
Augusta Aroc Pairensis. Strabo describes Patrae 
in his time as a flourishing and populous town 
with a good harbour ; and it was treqiientlj the 
place at which persons landed sailing from Italy to 
Greece. The modern Patras is still an iny- 
portant place, but contains few remains of anti- 

quity. . , 

Patrocles (narpo/cAfis), a Macedonian general 
in the service of Seleucus I. and Antiochus L, 
kings of Syria. Patrocles held, both under Se- 
leucus and Antiochus, an important government 
over some of the E. provinces of the Syrian empire. 
During the period of his holding this position, ho 
collected accurate geographical information, winch 
he afterwards published to the world ; but though 
he is frequently cited by Strabo, who placed the 
utmost reliance on his accuracy, neither the title 
nor exact subject of his work is mentioned. It 
seems clear, however, that it included n general 
account of India, as well as of the countries on the 
banks of the Oxus and the Caspian Sea. Patrocles 
regarded the Caspian Sea as a gulf or inlet of the 
ocean, and maintained the possibility of sailing 
thither by sea from the Indian Ocean. 

Patrocli Insula (JlarpoKKov uvo'os : Gadavo- 
nesiov Gaidrofdsi), a small island off the S.W. 
coast of Attica, near Sunium, 

Patroclns (IldrpoK\os or IlarpoKAfis), the cele- 
brated friend of Achilles, was son of Menoetius of 
Opus, and grandson of Actor and Aegina, whence 
he is called Actorldes, His mother is commonly 
called Sthenele, but some mention her under the 
name of Periapis or Polymele. Aeacus, the 
grandfather of Achilles, was a brother of Menoe- 
tius, so that Achilles and Patroclns 'weie kins- 
men as -well as friends. While still a boy 
Patroclns involuntarily slew Clysonymus, son of 
Amphidamas. In consequence of this accident he 
was taken by his father to Peleiis at Phthia, 
where he was educated together with Achilles. 
He is said to have taken part in the expedition 
against Troy on account of his attachment to 
Achilles. He fought bravely s^ainst the Trojans, 
until his friend withdrew from the scene of action, 
when Patroclns followed his example. But when 
the Greeks were hard pressed, he begged Achilles 
to allow him to put on his armour, and with his 
men to hasten to the assistance of the Greeks. 
Achilles granted the request, and Patroclus suc- 
ceeded in driving back the Trojans and extin- 
guishing the fire which was raging among the 
ships. He slew many enemies, and thrice made 
an assault upon the walls of Troy ; but on a 
sudden he was struck by Apollo, and became 
senseless. In this state Euphorbus ran him 
through with his lance from behind, and Hector 
gave him the last and fatal blow. Hector also 
took possession of his armour, A long struggle 
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BOW ensued between tlie Greeks and Trojans for 
the body of Patroclus ; but the former obtained 
possession of -it, and brought it to Achilles, who 
was deeply grieved, and vowed to avenge the 
death of his friend. Thetis pi*otected the body 
with ambrosia against decomposition, until Achilles 
had leisure solemnly to burn it with funeral sacri- 
fices. His ashes were collected in a golden, um 
which Dionysus had once given to Thetis, and 
were deposited under a mound, where the remains 
of Achilles were subsequently buried. Funeml 
games were celebrated in his honour. Achilles 
and Patroclus met again in the lower world ; or, 
according to others, the.y continued after their 
death to live together in the island of Deuce. 

Patron, an Epicurean philosopher, lived for 
some time in Rome, where he became acquainted 
with Cicero and others. From Rome he removed 
to Athens, and there succeeded Phaedrus as pre- 
sident of the Epicurean school, b. c. o2. 

Pattaia. [Pattalens.] 

Pattalene or Patalene {XiarraK'npr}^ UaraX'nv'f} : 
Loiver Stiinde)^ the name of the great delta formed 
by the *2 principal arms by which the Indus falls into 
the sea. At the apex of the delta stood the city 
Pattaia or Patala (proh. Ilyderahad). The name 
is probably a native Indian word, namely the 
Sanscrit patala^ which means the W. country^ and 
is applied to the W. part of N. India about the 
Indus, in contradistinction to the E. part about 
the Ganges. 

Patuicins, a surname of Janus. [Janus.] 

Patumns ( TLdrovixos : 0. T. Pithom : prob. near 
Hahaseyh^ or Bethels), an Egyptian city in the 
Arabian Desert, on the E. margin of the Delta, 
near Bubastis, and near the commencement oD 
Necho’s canal from the Nile to the Red Sea; built 
by the Israelites during their captivity (Exod, i. 11). 

Paulina or Panlllna. I. Lollia. [Lollia.] 
— S. Pompeia, wife of Seneca the pbilosopherj 
and probably the daughter of Pornpeius Paulinus, 
who commanded in Germany in the reign of Nero. 
When her huskmd was condemned to death, she 
opened her veins along with him. After the blood 
had ilo week some time, Nero commanded her veins 
to be bound up ; she lived a few years longer, but 
with a paleness which testified how near she had 
been to death. 

Patilmns. 1 Pornpeius, commanded in Ger- 
many along with L. Antistius Vetus in a. c. .58, and 
completed the dam to restrain the inundations of 
the Rhine, which Brusus had commenced G8 years 
before. Seneca dedicated to him his treatise Be 
Breviiaie Vitae ; and the Pompeia Paulina, whom : 
the philosopher married, was probably the daughter 
of this Paulinus.— 2. 0. Suetonius, propraetor in 
ZHIauretania, in the reign of the emperor Claudius, 
A. D. 42, when he conquered the Moors who had re- 
volted, and advanced as far as Mt, Atlas. He 
had the command of Britain in the reign of 
Nero, from 59 to 82. For the first 2 years all 
his undertakings were successful ; but during his 
absence on an expedition against the island of 
M.oiia (xlnylesey), tlie Britons rose in rebellion 
under Boadicea (81). They at first met with 
great success, but were conquered by Suetonius 
on his return from. Mona. [Boadicea.] In 66 
he was consul; and after the death of Nero in 68 
he was one of Otho’s generals in the war against 
Vitellius. It was against his advice that Otho 
fought the battle at Bedriacum, He was pardoned 
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bjr Vitellius after Nero's death.— 3. Of Milan (M/e- 
diolanen$is\ was the secretary of St. Ambrose, after 
whose death he became a deacon, and repaired to 
Africa, where, at the request of St. Augustine, he 
composed a biography of his former patron. This 
biography, and 2 other small works by Paulinus, 
are still extant. — 4. Meropius Pontius Anicius 
Paulinus, bishop of Kola, and hence generally 
designated Baulhms AMumis, was born at Boiir- 
'deaux, or at a neighbouring town,, which he calls 
Embromagum, about a. d. 833. His parents were 
wealthy and illustrious, and he received a careful 
' education, enjoying in particular the instractions of 
the poet Ausonius. After many years spent in 
worldly honours he withdrew from the world, and 
■was eventmilly chosen bishop of Nola in 409. He 
'■■died, in .4-31, -The works of Paulinus are . still 
extant, and consist of Episiolae (51 in ninnbcr), 
Carmma, (32 in number, composed in a great va- 
riety of metres), and a short tract entitled Basdo 
S. Genesii ArekdeTisis. Edited by Le Bruii, 4to. 
Paris, 1685, reprinted at Veron. 1736. 

Paullus or Paulus, a Roman cognomen in many 
gentes, but best known as the name of a family of 
the Aemilia gens. The name was originally 
written with a double I, but subsequently with 
only one 7. 

Paulus (HauAos), Greek writers, 1. Aegineta, 
a celebrated medical \vriter, of whose personal ins- 
tory nothing is known except that he was born in 
Aegiiia, and that he travelled a good deal, visiting^ 
among other places, Alexandria. Pie probably’ 
lived in the latter half of the 7th century after 
Christ. He wrote several medical %vorks in Greek, 
of which the principal one is still extant, with 
no exact title, but commonly called J)e Re J/e- 
died Libri Septem. This work is chiefiy a compila- 
tion from former writers. The Greek text has 
been twice published, Venet. 1528, and Basil. 
1338. There is an excellent English translation by 
Adams, London, 1 834, seq. — 2. Of Alexandria, 
wrote, in a. D. 378, an Tnirodueilo7i to A.v/ro- 
lopy iElaa-yoiry^} els hiroreXeaixarmriv)^ which 
has come do^vu to iis, edited by Schatus or Schato, 
Wittenberg, 1586.*— 3. Of Samosata, a cele- 
brated heresiarch of the 3rd century, was made 
bishop of Antioch, about a. d. 260. He was 
condemned and deposed by a council held in 
26.9. Paulus denied the distinct personality of 
the Son of God, and maintained that the Word 
came and dwelt in the man Jesus. — 4.'SiIeU“ 
tiarius, so called, because he was chief of the si- 
lentiarii, or secretaries of the emperor Justiuiaiu 
He wrote various poems, of ■which the following 
are extant: — (1.) A Description of the Church 
\ of St. Sophia {"'ZK(ppucris rod vaov rrjs ayias So- 
I (plas), consisting of 1029 verses, of which the 
first 134 are iambic, the rest hexameter. Tins 
poem gives a clear and graphic description of the 
superb structure which forms its subject, and wus 
recited by its author at the second dedication of 
the church (a, d. 562), after the restoration of 
the dome, which had fallen in. Edited by Graefe, 
Lips. 1822, and by Bekker, Bonn, 1837* in the 
Bonn edition of the Byzantine historians. (2.) 
A Description of the Bulpit if’E.Kdppa.ais rov ^,u- 
€covo$), consisting of 304 verses, is a supplement to 
the fomer poem. It is printed in the editions 
mentioned above. (3.) Epiyrams, 83 in all, given 
in ih& Atdhologia. Among these is a poem On, ih^ 
Pyldmn Bdths (Els er UvStois ^epjua). 
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Paulus, Aemilias. 1 M,, consul a c. 302, 
Paul raaaister equitum to tlie dictator Q. Fabius 
Maximio Eullianus, 301.— 2. M., . cotisul 255 
■vvitli Ser. Fulvius Paetinus Hobiiior, about the 
middle of tlie 1st Punic war. See Kobilior, 
iv;'o. 1. — 3. L., son of No. 2.j consul 219, when 
he conquered Demetrius of the island of Pharos in 
the .-\flriatic, and compelled him to % for refuge 
to Philip, king of ISIacedonia. He was consul a 
2nd time in 21 G with C. Terentius Varro. This 
was the j'ear of the memorable defeat at Cannae. 
[Hannibal.] The battle ivas fought against the 
advice of Paulas ; and he was one of the many 
distinguished Romans who perished in the engage- 
ment, refusing to dy from the field, when a tribune 
of the soldiers offered him his horse. Plence we 
find in Horace {Carm. i. 12) : “animaeque niagnae 
prodigum Paiiliiin superante Poeno.” Paulus was 
a staunch adherent of the aristocracy, and was 
raised to the consulship by the latter party to 
counterbalance the influence of the pleheian Te- 
rentius Varro.— 4. L., afterwards snmamed Mace- 
noNicus, son of No. 3, was bom about 230 or 229, 
since at the time of his 2nd consulship, 1G8, he 
w*as upw'ards of 60 years of age. He was one of 
the best specimens of the high Roman nobles. He 
would not condescend to flatter the people for the 
offices of tlie state, maintained with strictness 
severe discipline in the army, w'as deeply skilled 
in the law of the augurs, to whose college he be- 
longed, and maintained throughout life a pure and 
unspotted character. He xvas elected curule aedile 
192 ; was praetor 191, and obtained Further Spain 
as his prorinee, where lie carried on w^ar with the 
Lusitani; and xvas consul 181, when he conquered 
the Ingaimi, a Ligurian people. For the next 13 
years he lived quietly at Rome, devoting most of 
his time to the education of his children. He was 
consul a 2nd time in 168, and brought the war 
against Perseus to a conclusion by the defeat of 
the ^Macedonian monarch near Pyto, on the 22nd 
of June. Perseus shortly afterwards surrendered 
himself to Paulus. [Perseus.] Paulus remained 
in Macedonia during the greater part of the follow- 
ing year as proconsul, and arranged the affairs of 
Macedonia, in conjunction with 10 Roman commis- 
sioners, whom the senate had despatched for the 
purpose. Before leaving Greece, he marched 
into Epinis, where, in accordance with a cniel 
command of the senate, he gave to his soldiers 70 | 
towns to be pillaged, became they had been in 
alliance with Perseus. The triumph of Paulus, 
which was celebrated at the end of November, 
167, was the most splendid that Rome had yet 
seen. It lasted three days. Before the triumphal 
car of Aemilius walked the captive monarch of 
Macedonia and his children, and behind it were 
his tw'o illustrious sons, Q. Fabiiis Maximus and 
P, Scipio Africanus the younger, both of whom 
had been adopted into other families. But the 
glory of the conqueror was clouded by family mis- 
fortune. At this very time he lost his two younger 
sous ; one, 1 2 years of age, died only 5 days be- 
fore his triumph, and the other, 14 years of age, 
only 3 days after his triumph. The loss was all 
the severer, since he had no son left to carry his 
name down to posterity. In 1G4 Paulus was censor 
avith Q. Marcius Philippas, and died in 160, after 
a long and tedious illness. The fortune he left 
behind him was so small as scarcely to be sufficient 
to pay his wife’s do wtv. The Adelphi of Terence 
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"was brought out at the funeral games exhibited in 
his honour. Aemilius Paulus was married twice. 
By bis first wife, Papiria, the daughter of C. Fa- 
pirius Maso, consul 231, he had 4 children, 2 sons, 
one of whom wms adopted by Fabius Maximus and 
the other by P, Scipio, and 2 daughters, one of 
whom was married to Q. Aelius Tubero, and the 
other to M. Cato, son of Cato the censor. He 
afterwards difbrced Papiria ; and by his 2nd wife, 
whose name is not mentioned, he bad 2 sons, whose 
death has been mentioned above, and a daughter, 
■who was a child at the time that her father -was 
elected to his 2nd consulship, 

Paulus, Julius, one of the most distinguished of 
the Roman jurists, has been supposed, without 
any good reason, to be of Greek origin. He was in 
the auditorium of Papinian, and consequently was 
acting as a jurist in the reign of Septimius Severus. 
He was exiled by Elagabalus, but he ivas recalled 
by Alexander Severus when tfie latter became em- 
peror, and was made a member of his consilium, 
Paulus also held the office of praefectus praetorio : 
he survived his contemporary Ulpian. Paulus was 
perhaps the most fertile of all the Roman law 
writers, and there is more excerpted from him in 
the Digest than from_ any other jurist, except HI- 
pian. Upwards of 70 separate works by Paulus 
are quoted in the Digest. Of these his greatest 
work was Ad Edictum^ in 80 books. 

Paulus, Passieuus, a contemporary and friend 
of the younger Pliny, was a distinguished Roman 
eques, and was celebrated for his elegiac and lyric 
poems. He belonged to the same mitnicipium 
(Mevania in Umbria) as Propertius, whom he 
numbered among his ancestors. 

Pausauias (llavcravias). 1. A Spartan of the 
Agid branch of the royal family, the son of Cleom- 
brotiis and nephew of Leonidas. Several writers 
incorrectly call liim king ; but he only succeeded 
his father Cleombrotus in the guardianship of his 
cousin Plistarchus, the son of Leonidas, for whom 
he exercised the functions of royalty from b. c. 479 
to the period of his death. In 479, when the 
Athenians called upon the Lacedaemonians for aid 
against the Persians, the Spartans sent*a body of 
5000 Spartans, each attended by 7 Helots, under the 
command of Pausanias. At the Isthmus Pausa- 
nias was joined by the other Peloponnesian allies, 
and at Eleiisis by the Athenians, and forthwith 
took the command of the combined forces, the other 
Greek generals forming a sort of council of war. 
The allied forces amounted to nearly 110,000 men. 
Near Piataeae in Boeotia, Pausanias defeated the 
: Persian army under the command of Mardonius. 
This decisive victory secured the independence of 
Greece. Pausanias received as his reward a tenth 
of the Persian spoils. In 477 the confederate 
Greeks sent out a fleet under the command of 
Pausanias, to follow up their success by driving 
the Persians completely out of Europe and the 
islands. Cyprus was first attacked, arid the greater 
part of it subdued. From Cyprus Pausanias sailed 
to Byzantium, and captured the cit 3 % The capture 
of this city afforded Pausanias an opportunity for 
commencing the execution of the design which he 
had apparently formed even before leaving Greece. 
Dazzled by his success and reputation, his station 
as a Spartan citizen had become too restricted for 
his ambition. His position as regent was one 
which must terminate when the king became of 
age. He therefore aimed at becoming tyrant over 


the whole,, of Greece, with, the assistance .of the 
Pe,rsian king. .Among the prisoners taken at By-' 
zantiiim were some PerBians connected with the 
royal family. These he sent to the king, with a 
letter, in which he offered to bring Sparta and the 
rest of Greece under his power, and proposed to 
marry his daughter. His offers were gladly ac- 
cepted, and whatever amount of troops and money 
he required for accomplishing his designs. Pausa- 
nias now set no bounds to his arrogant and do- 
mineering temper. The allies rrere so disgusted 
by his conduct, that they all, except the Pelopon- 
nesians and A eginetans, voluntarily offered to 
transfer to the Athenians that pre-eminence of 
rank which Sparta had hitherto enjoyed. In this 
way the Athenian confederacy first took its 
rise. Eeports of the conduct and designs of Pau- 
sanias reached Sparta, and he wms recalled and put 
upon his trial ; but the evidence respecting his 
meditated treachery was not yet thought sufficiently 
Strong. Shortly afterwards he returned to Bj’’- 
zantiiim, without the orders of the ephors, and 
renewed his treasonable intrigues. He was again 
recalled to Sparta, was again put on his trial, and 
again acquitted. But even after this second escape 
he still continued to carry on his intrigues wdth 
Persia, At length a man, who was charged with 
a letter to Persia, having his suspicions awakened 
by noticing that none of those sent previously on 
similar errands had returned, counterfeited the seal 
of Paiisanias and opened the letter, in which lie 
found directions for his own death. He carried 
the letter to the ephors, who prepared to arrest 
Paiisanias: but he took refuge in the temple of 
Athena Chalcioecus. The ephors stripped off the 
roof of the temple and built up the door; the 
aged mother of Pausaiiias is said to have been 
among the first who laid a stone for this purpose. 
When he was on the point of expiring, the ephors 
took him out lest his death should pollute the 
sanctuary. He died as soon as he got outside, 
B. c. 470. He left 3 sons behind him, Plistoanax, 
afterwards king, Cleoinenes and Aristocles.— 2. 
Son of Plistoanax, and grandson of the preceding, 
"was king of Sparta from b. c. 408 to 354. In 403 
he was sent with an army into Attica, and secretly 
favoured the cause of Thrasybiilus and the Athe- 
nian exiles, in order to counteract the plans of 
Lysander, In 355 Paiisanias was sent ivith an 
array ago inst the Thebans ; but in consequence of 
the death of Lysander, who was slain under the 
walls of Haliartus, on the day before Pausanias 
reached the spot, the king agreed to withdraw 
his forces from Boeotia. On his return to Sparta 
he was impeached, and seeing that a fair trial was 
not to be hoped for, ivent into voluntary exile, and 
was condemned to death. He was living at Tegea 
in 385, when Mantinea was besieged by his son 
Agesipolis, who succeeded him on the throne. — 3. 
King of Macedonia, the son and successor of Aero- 
pus. He was assassinated in the year of his ac- 
cession by Amyntas 11., 354.-4. A pretender to 
the throne of Macedonia, made his appearance in 
367, after Alexander 11. had been assassinated 
by Ptoleraaeus. Eurydice, the mother of Alex- 
ander, sent to request the aid of the Athenian 
general, Iphicrates, who expelled Pausanias from 
the kingdom. —5. A Macedonian youth of dis- 
tinguished family, from the province of Orestis, 
Having been shamefun}- treated by Attains, he 
complained of the outrage to Philip ; but as Philip 


took no notice of his complaints, he directed his 
vengeance against the king himself. He shortly 
afterwards murdered Philip at the festival held at 
Aegae, 336, but was slain on the spot by some 
officers of the king’s guard. Suspicion rested on 
Olympias and Alexander of having been privy to the 
deed ; but with regard to Alexander at any rate 
the suspicion is probably totally unfounded. There 
was a story that Pausanias, while meditating re- 
venge, having asked the sophist Hermocrates 
which was the shortest way to fame, the latter re- 
plied, that it was by killing the man who had per- 
formed the greatest achievements. — 6. The traveller 
and geographer, was perhaps a native of Lydia. 
He lived under Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius, 
and wrote his celebrated work in the reign of the 
latter emperor. This work, entitled 'EAAdSos Ilepi- 
riynoris, a Periegesis or liinercmj of Greece^ is in 10 
books, and contains a description of Attica and 
Megaris (i.), Corinthia,, Sicyonia, Phliasia, and 
Argolis (ii.), Laconica (iii.), Messenia (iv.), Ells 
(v. vi.), Achaea (vii.), Arcadia (viii.), Boeotia 
(ix.), Phocis (x.). The work shows tliat Paiisa- 
nias visited most of the places in these divisions 
of Greece, a fact which is clearly demonstrated by 
tbe minuteness and particularity of his description. 
The work is merely an Itinerary. Pausanias gives 
no general description of a country or even of a 
place, but he describes the things as he comes to 
them. His account is minute ; but it mainly refers 
to objects of antiquity, and works of art, such as 
buildings, temples, statues, and pictures. He also 
mentions mountains, rivers, and fountains, and the 
mythological stories connected with them, which 
indeed are, his chief inducements to speak of them. 
His religious feeling was strong, and his belief 
sure, for he tells many old legends in true good 
faith and seriousness. His style has been much 
condemned by modern critics ; but if we except 
some corrupt passages, and if we allow that his 
order of words is not that of the best Greek writers, 
there is hardly much obscurity to a person who is 
competently acquainted with Greek, except that 
obscurity which sometimes is owing to the matter. 
"With the exception of Herodotus, there is no 
writer of antiquitjq and perhaps none of modern 
times, who has comprehended so many valuable 
facts in a small volume. The best editions are by 
Siebelis, Lips. 1822 — 1828, 5 vols. 8vo, and by 
Schubart and* Walz, Lips. 1838 — 40, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Pausias (Ilaucrtar), one of the most distinguished 
Greek painters, was a contemporary of Aristides, 
Melantluus, and Apelles (about u. c. 360 ■“330), 
and a disciple of Pampliiliis. He had previously 
been instructed b}^ his lather Brietes, who lived at 
Sicyon, where also Pausias passed his life. The 
department of the art which Pausias most prac- 
tised was painting in encaustic with the eesinwi. 
His favourite subjects were small panel-pictures, 
chiefly of boys. One of his ^most celebrated pic- 
tures was the portrait of Glyccra, a flower-girl of 
his native city, of whom he was enamoured 
when a jmung man. Most of his paintings were 
probably transported to Home with the other trea- 
sures of Sicyonian art, in the aedileship of Scaiirus, 

^ when the state of Sicyon was compelled to sell all 
I the pictures which were public property, in order 
to pay its debts. 

Pausilypum (rb Uava-iAvTov), that is, the 

grief-assuaging,” was the name of a splendid 
viUa near Heapolis in Campania, which Vedius 
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Foillo bsqiieiitlied to Augustus. The ; name was 
transferred to tlie celebrated grotto (now Posi/^joo) 
between Naples and Piizzuoli, which was formed 
by a tunnel cut through the rock by the architect 
Cocceius. I'ly command of Agrippa. At its entrance 
the tomb of Virgil is still showm- b ; 

PaiisoE (Ilaua’aiv)^ a Greek painter, who ap- 
pears from the description of Aristotle (^Foet 2, § ‘2. ) 
to have lived somewhat earlier than the time of this 
philosopher. 

Pausulae (Pansiiluniis: Mmiie delP OlmQ\ a 
town in the interior of Picenum, between Urbs 
Salvia and Asculura. 

Pavor. [Palior.] 

Pax, the goddess of Peace, called Irene by the 
Greeks. [Irene.] 

Pax Julia or Pax Augusta {Beja\ a Koman 
colony in Lusitania, and the seat of a Conventus 
juridicus, N. of Julia Myrtilis. 

Paxi (Paro and Afae name of 2 small 

islands off the IV. coast of Greece, between Corcjwa 
and Leucas. 

Pidaeum or Pedaeus accus., Horn. IL 

xiii. 1 72), a town of the Troad. 

Pedalium (IIuSdAiov). 1. {€. Ghinazi)^ a pro- 
montory of Caria, on tho, W. side of the Sinus 
Glaucus, called also Artemisium from a temple of‘ 
Artemis upon it. — » 2. (Capo ddla Gregu) a pro- 
montory on the E. side of Cyprus. 

Pedasa ( 117)0 a<ra : XlTjiaaevs^ pi. IlTjSatreey, 
Herod.), a very ancient city of Caria, was originally 
a chief abode of the Lelegcs, Alexander assigned it 
to Haiicarmissus. At tlie time of the Roman empire 
it had entirely vanished, though its name was pre- 
ser^’ed in that of the district around its site, namely 
Pedasis (Uri^aais). Its locality is only known 
thus far, that it must have stood somewhere in the 
triangle formed by Miletus, Halicarnassus, and 
Stratonicea. 

Pedasus (n^Sacros), a town of Alysia on the 
Satniois, mentioned several times bj' Homer. It 
was destroyed by the time of Strabo, who says 
that it was a settlement of the Leleges on M. Ida, 

PMauus, Asconms. [Asccnius.] 

Pediujs. 1. the great-nephew of the dic- 
tator C. Julius Caesar, being the grandson of Jului, 
Caesar’s eldest sister. He served under Caesar in 
Gaul as his legatus, n. c. 57. In .55, he was a 
candidate for the cumlc aedileship -with Cn. Plan- 
cius and others, but he lost his election. In the 
civil war lie fought on Caesar’s side. He was 
praetor in 48, and in that year he defeated and 
slew’ Milo in the neighbourhood of Thurii. In 45, 
ho served against the Pompeian party in Spain. 
In Caesars will Pedins was named one of his heirs ! 
along w’ith his two other great-nephews, C. Octa- 1 
vius and L. Piiiarius, Octavius obtaining 3-4ths of 
the property, and the remaining l-4th being divided 
between Pinarius and Pedius : the latter resigned 
his share of the inheritance to Octavius. After 
the fall of the consuls, Hirtius and Pansa, at the 
battle of IMiitina in April, 48, Octavius marched 
. upon Rome at the head of an army, and in the month 
of August he was elected consul along with Pedius. 
Tlie latter forthwith proposed a law, known by the 
name of the Lex J^edia, hj W’hich all the murderers 
of Julius Caesar were punished wdth aqzme et igjiis 
mierdieth, Pedius was left in charge of the city, 
while Octavius marched into the N. of Italy. He 
died towards the end of the year shortly after the 
news of the proscription had reached Rome. 2 


PEGASUS. 

Sextus, a Roman jurist, frequently cited by Pauliw 
and Ulpian, lived before the time of Hadrian. 

Fednelissus (n^duTjXKrtros)^ a city in the interior 
of Pisidia, and apparently on the Enrymedon, 
above Aspendus and Selge. It formed an inde- 
pendent state ; but was almost constantly at war 
with Selge. Mr. Fellowes supposes its site to be 
marked by the ruins of the Roman period near 
Bolkas-Koi on the E. bank of the Eurjmiedon. 
Pedo AlMnovauus. , [Albinovanus..] 

Pedueaeus, Sex, 1. Propraetor in Sicih", e. c. 
76 and 75, in the latter of which years Cicero 
served under him as quaestor. "*- 2. Son of the 
preceding, and an intimate friend of Atticiis and 
Cicero. In the civil war Peducaeiis sided with 
Caesar, by whom he was appointed in 48 to the 
government of Sardinia, In 39, he was propraetor 
in Spain. 

Pedum (Pedanus : Gallicano)^ an ancient town 
of Latium on the Via Lavicana, which fell inttj 
decay at an early period. 

Pegae. [Pagae.] 

Pegasis’ (n777afriy), i. e, sprung from Pegasus, 
was applied to the fountain Hippocrene, which 
was called forth by the hoof of Pegasus. The 
Muses are also called Pegasides^ because the foun- 
tain Hippocrene was sacred to them. 

Pegasus (Il7!?7acros), 1, The celebrated winged 
horse, whose origin is thus related. When Perseus 
struck off the head of Medusa, with whom Posei- 
don had had intercourse in the fom of a horse or a 
bird, tliere sprang from lier Chrysaor and the horse 
Pegasus. The latter received this name because 
he \Yas believed to have made his appearance near 
the sources (^r^JyaL) of Oceanns. He ascended to 
the seats of the immortals, and afterwards lived in 
the palace of Zeus, for whom he carried thunder 
and lightning. According to this view, which is 
apparently the most ancient, Pegasus was the 
thundering horse of Zeus ; but later writers de- 
scribe him as the horse of Eos (Aurora), and place 
Mm among the stars. — Pegasus also acts a promi* 
nent part in the combat of Bellerophon against the 
Chiniaera. In order to kill the Chimaera, it 
was necessary for Bellerophon to obtain possession 
of Pegasus. For this purpose the soothsayer Po- 
lyidus at Corinth advised him to spend a night iu 
the temple of Athena. As Bellerophon was asleep 
in the temple, the goddess appeared to him in a 
dream, commanding him to sacrifice to Poseidon, 
and gaim him a golden bridle. When he awoke 
he found the bridle, offered the sacrifice, and caught 
Pegasus, while he was drinking at the well Pirene. 
According to some Athena herself tamed and bridled 
Pegasus, and surrendered him to Bellerophon. 
After he had conquered the Chimaera, he endea- 
voured to rise up to heaven upon his winged horse, 
but fell down upon the earth. [Bellerophon.] 
Pegasus however continued his flight to heaven. 
— Pegasus was also regarded as the horse of the 
Muses, and in this connection is more celebrated 
in modern times than in antiquit}" ; for with the an- 
cients he had no connection with the Muses, except 
producing with his hoof the inspiring fountain 
Hippocrene. The story about this fountain runs 
as follows. When the 9 Muses engaged in a con- 
test with the 9 daughters of Pierus on Mt. Heli- 
con, all became darkness when the daughters of 
Pierus began to sing ; whereas during the song of 
the Muses, heaven, the sea, and all the rivers 
stood still to listen, and Helicon rose heavenward 
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•vvitli deliglit, imtil Pegasus, on tlie advice of 
Poseidon, stopped its ascent by kicking it with his 
hoof. From this kick there arose Hippoerene, 
the inspiring well of the Muses, on Mt. Helicon, 
which, for this reason, Persiiis calls fans cahallinus. 
Others again relate that Pegasus caused the well 
to gush forth because he was thirsty. Pegasus is 
often seen represented in ancient works of art 
along with Athena and Belleroplion. *— 2. A Ro- 
man jurist, one of the followers or pupils of Procu- 
lus and praefectus iirbi under Domitian (Juv. iv. 
76). The Senatusconsiiltum Pegasianuiu, which 
was passed in the time of Vespasian, w'hen Pegasus 
was consul, suffectus with Pusio> probably took its 
name from him. 

Peiso lacus. [Pelso Lacus.] 

Pelagius, probably a native of Britain, cele- 
brated as the propagator of those heretical opinions, 
which have derived their name from him, and 
which were opposed wdth great energy by his con- 
temporaries Augustine and Jerome. He first ap- 
pears in history about the beginning of the 5th ' 
century, when w'e find him residing at Rome. In 
the year 409 or 410, when Alaric was threatening 
the metropolis, Pelagias accompanied bj' his dis- 
ciple and ardent admirer Coelestius, passed over 
to Sicil,y, from thence proceeded to Africa, and 
leaving Coelestius at Carthage, sailed for Palestine. 
The fame of his sanctity had preceded him, for 
upon his arrival he was received with great Avaimth 
by Jerome and many other distinguished fathers 
of the church. Soon afterwards the opinions of 
Pelagius were denounced as heretical ; and in 
A.D. 417 Pelagius and Coelestius were anathema- 
tized bj; Pope Innocentius. A very few only of 
the numerous treatises of Pelagius have descended 
to us. They are printed with the works of Je- 
rome. 

Pelagonia (Il^Xayovlai IleA.a'yoP'e?, pi.). 1 . A 
district in Macedonia. The Pehigones were an 
ancient people, probably of Pelasgic origin, and 
seem originality to have inhabited the valley of the 
Axius, since Homer calls Pelagon, a son of Axius. 
The Pelagones afterwards migrated W.-wards to 
the Erigon, the country around which received the 
name of Pelagonia, which thus lay S. of Paeonia. 
The chief town of this district was also called 
Pelagonia (now Vitolia or Mofiastir), ivhich T,vas 
under the Romans the capital of the 4th division 
of Macedonia. It was situated on the Via Egnatia 
not far from the narrow passes leading into Illyria. 

2. A district in Thessaly, called the Pelagonian 
Tripolis, because it consisted of the 3 towns of 
Azdrus, Pytliium, and Doliche. It was situated 
W. of Olympus in the upper valley of the Titare- ! 
sins, and belonged to Perrhaebia, whence these 3 : 
towns are sometimes called the Perrhaebian Tri- 
polis. Some of the Macedonian Pelagoniaiis, who 
had been driven out of their homes by the Paeo- 
nians, migrated into this part of Thessaly, which 
■was origihaliy inhabited by Dorians. 

PMasgi (fleAaa-yoc), the earliest inhabitants of 
Greece who established the worship of the Dodo- 
naean Zeus, Hephaestus, the Cabiri, and other divi- 
nities that belong to the earliest inhabitants of the 
country. They claimed descent from a mythical 
hero Peiasgns, of wdiom we have different accounts 
in the different parts of Greece inhabited by Pelas- 
gians. The nation wa.s wn'dely spread over Greece 
and the islands of the Grecian archipelago ; and 
the name of Felasgia was given at one time to 
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Greece. One of the most ancient traditions repre- 
sented Pelasgus, as a descendant of Phoroneus, king 
of Argos ; and it seems to liave been generally be- 
lieved by the Greeks that the Pelasgi spread from 
Argos to the other countries of Greece. Arcadia, 
Attica, Epirus and Thessaly, were, in addition to 
Argos, some of the principal seats of the Pelasgi. 
They were also found on the coasts of Asia Minor, 
and according to some writers in Italy as well. Of 
the language, habits, and civilisation of this people, 
we possess no certain knowledge. Herodotus says 
they spoke a barbarous language, tliat is, a lan- 
guage not Greek ; but from the facility with which 
the Greek and Pelasgic languages coalesced in all 
parts of Greece, and from the fact that the Athe- 
nians and Arcadians are said to have been of pine 
Pelasgic origin, it is probable that the 2 languages 
had a close affinitjn The Pelasgi are further said 
to have been an agricultural people, and to have 
possessed a considerahie knowledge of the useful 
arts. The most ancient architectural remains of 
Greece, such as the treasury or tomb of Athens at 
Mycenae, are ascribed to the Pelasgians, and are 
cited as specimens of Pelasgian architecture, thong li 
there is no positive authority for these statements. 

Pelasgia (n 6 Aa(r 7 /a), an ancient name of the 
islands of Delos and Lesbos, referring, of course, to 
their having been early seats of the Pelasgians. 

Pelasg26tis(neAo(T7ia?Tfs), a district in Thessaly, 
between Hestiaeotis and Magnesia. [Thessalia.] 
Pelasgus. [Pelasgi.] 

Pelendones, a Celtiberian people in Hispania 
Tarraconensis between the sources of the Darius 
and the Iberus. 

PelethrSnium (HeAedp^j/my), a moimtainous dis- 
trict in Thessaly, part of Mt. Pelion, where the 
Lapithae dwelt, and which is said to have derived 
its name from Pelethronius, king of the Lapithae, 
w'ho invented the use of the bridle and the saddle. 

Peleiis (n7?Aeuv), son of Aeacus and Endeis, 
was king of the M 3 Tmidons at Phthia in Thessal\'. 
He was a brother of Telamon^ and step-brother of 
Phocus, the son of Aeacus, by the Nereid Psamathe. 
Peleus and Telamon resolved to get rid of Phocus, 
because he excelled them iu their militaiy games, 
and Telamon, or, according to others, Peleus, mur- 
dered their step-brother. The 2 brothers concealed 
their crime bj^ removing the bod^^' of Phocus, but 
■were nevertheless found out, and expelled hj"' 
Aeacus from Aegina. Peleus went to Phthia in 
Thessalj", where he was purified from the murder 
by Eiirytion, the son of Actor, married his daughter 
Antigone, and received with her a 3rd of Eurjuion’s 
kingdom. Others relate that he went to Cej'x at 
Trachis ; and as he had come to Thessaly without 
companions, he prayed to Zeus for an army ; and 
the god, to please Peleus, metamorphosed the ants 
(juiipft^/ces) into men, wiio were accordingly called 
Myrmidons. Peleus accompanied Eurytion to the 
Cah’'donian hunt, and involuntarily killed him 
with his spear, in consequence of which he fled 
from Phthia to lolcus, where he was again purified 
by Acastus, the king of the place. While residing 
at lolcus, Astydumia, the -wife of Acastus, fell in 
love with him ; hut as her proposals were rejected, 
by Peleus, she accused him to her husband ofc 
having attempted her virtue. Acastus, unwilling 
to stain his hand with the blood of the man whom 
he had hospitably received, and whom he had puiri- 
fied from his guilt, took him to Mt. Pelion, w-here 
they hunted wild beasts ; and >Yhen Peleus, over- 
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come witk fatigue^ liad fallen asleep,^ Amtus left i 
him alone, and concealed his sword, 
he destroyed hy the wild heasts* When Peleus 
awoke and sought his sword, he was atoked hy 
the Centaurs, but was saved by Chiron, who also r^^ 
stored to him his sword. There are some modifi^ 
cations of this account in other writers : instead ot 
Astvdamia, some mention Hippolyte, the daughter 
of Cretheus ; and others relate that after Acastus 
had concealed the sword of Peleiis, Chiron or Her- 
mes brought him another, which had been made 
bv Hephaestus. While on Mt. Pelion, Peleus 
married the Nereid Thetis, hy whom became 
the father of Acliilles, though some regarded this 
Thetis as different from the marine divinity, and 
called her a daughter of Chiron. The gods took 
part in the marriage solemnity ; Chiron presented 
Peleus with a lance, Poseidon with the immorlal 
horses, Balius and Xantlms, and the other gods 
with arms. Eris or Strife was the only goddess 
who was not invited to the nuptials, and she re- 
Tcnged herself hy throwing an apple among the 
^tisprintion “to the hurest.” 


guests, with the inscription to 
r Paris.] Homer mentions Achilles as the onij 
son of Peleus and Thetis, but later writers state 
that she had already destroyed hy fire C children, 
of whom she was the mother by Peleus, and that 
as she attempted to make away with Achilles, her 
7th child, she was prevented by Peleus. Atter 
this Peleus, who is also mentioned among the 
Argonauts, in conjunction with Jason and the 
Dioscuri, besieged Acastus and lolcus, slew Astj- 
damia, and over the scattered limbs of her body 
led his warriors into the city. The flocks of 
were at one time worried by a wolf, which 
Psamathe had sent to avenge the murder of her son 
Phocus, but she herself afterwards, on the rei^est oi 
Thetis, turned the auima! into stone. Peleus, 
■who had in former times joined Hercules in his 
expedition against Trov, was too old to accompany 
his son Achilles against that city ; he remained at 
home and survived the death of his son. 

PeliHes (neX'aSes), the daughters of Pelias. 

See Pelias. , 

Bellas (Uc-Xias), son of Poseidon and Tyro, a 
daughter of Salmoncus. Poseidon once visited 
Tvro in the form of the river-god Enipeus, with 
whom she was in love, and she became hy him the 
mother of Pelias and Neleus. To conceal her 
shame, their mother exposed the 2 hoys, but they 
•were found and reared by some countrymen. They 
subseciueiitly learnt their parenfcige ; and after the 
death, of Cretheus, king of lolcos, who had married 
their mother, tliey seized the throne oflolcos, to the 
exclusion of Aeson, the son of Cretheus and Tyro. 
Pelias soon afterwards expelled his own brother 
Neleus, and thus became sole ruler of lolcos. After 
Pelias had long reigned over lolcos, Jason, ^the 
son of Aeson, ctime to lolcos and claimed the king- 
dom as his right. In order to get rid of him, Pe- 
lias sent him to Colchis to fetch the golden fleece. 
Hence arose the celebrated expedition of the Argo- 
nauts. After the return of Jason, Pelias was cut 
to pieces and boiled hy his own daughters (the 
Fdiades), who had been told by Medea that 
in this manner they might restore their father 
to vigour and youth. His son Acastus held 
funeral games in his honour at lolcus, and ex- 
pelled Jason and Medea from the countr}% [For 
details, see Jason; Medea; Argonautae.] 
The names of several of the daughters of Pelias 
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are recorded. The most celebrated of them wns 
Alcestis, the wife of Admetus, who is therefore 

a patronymic 

from Peleus, generally given to his son Achilles, 
more rarely to his grandson Neoptolemus. ^ 

relignL a brave and warlike people of babine 
origin in central Italy, boimded S. E. by the 
N.®bv the Marrucini, S. by Smnmnm_ and the 

Frenmni, and E. by the 1 

climate of their country was cold (Hor. Cm ot. nn, 

19 8); but it produced a considentble quantity 
of flait and was celebrated for its honey. The 
Peligiii, like their neighbours, the Marsi, were 
fjafded as magicians. Their principal towns 
4a CoBFiNiui and StmMO. They ofered a 
brave resistance to the “ 

peace with the republic along with them neighbours 
?he Marsi, Marrucini and fentam in 304 
They took an active part in the Social wai (90, oJ), 
and their chief town Corlinium was destined by the 
allies to be the new capital of Italy in of 

Rome. They were subdued by Pompems Strabo, 
after which time they are rarely mentioned. ^ 
Pelinaeus Hons (to neAmaiov epos, or 
rcaov: M. Elias), the highest monntam of the 
island of Chios, a little N. of the city ol Chios, with 
a celebrated temple of Zshs XleMvcuos. ^ 
Pelinna, or more commonly Pelinnaei^ ( - 

XiVva, neXivvalov : Gardhiki), a town of Thessaly 
in Hestiaeotis, on the left bank of the Peneus, was 
taken by the Romans in their war with Antiodms. 

PSlIon,inore rarely Pellos (rh Uv^wv opos: 
Plcssidhi or Zagom), a lofty range of mountains in 
Thessaly in the district of Magnesia, was situated be- 
tween the lake BoehSis and the Pagasacan gulf, and 
formed the promontories of Sepias and Aeantium. 
Its sides were covered with wood, and on its sum- 
mit was a temple of Zeus Actaeus, where the cold 
was so severe, that the persons who went in pro- 
cession to this temple once a year wore thick skins 
to protect themselves. Mt. Felion v/as celebrated 
in mythology. The giants in their war with tha 
gods are said to have attempted to heap Ossa and 
Olympus on Pelion, or Pelion and Ossa on Olym- 
pus in order to scale heaven. Near the summit or 
tiiis mountain was the cave of the Centaur Chiron, 
whose residence was probably placed here on ac- 
count of the number of the medicinal plants whicii 
grew upon the mountain, since he was celebrated 
for his skill in medicine. On Pelion also the 
timber was felled, with which the sliip Argo was 
built, whence Ovid applies the term Pehas arbor 
to this ship. . , 

Pella (HeATta: mXAaTor, Pellaeus). 1. (H/a- 
klisi), an ancient town of Macedonia in the district 
Bottiaea, was situated upon a hill, and upon a lake 
formed by the river Lydias, 120 stadia from ^ its 
mouth. It continued to be a place of small im- 
portance till the time of Philip, who made it his 
residence and the capital of the Macedonian mo- 
narchy, and adorned it with many public buildings, 
It is frequently mentioned by subsequent writers 
on account of its being the birth-place of Alexander 
the Great. It was the capital of one of the 4 districts 
into which the Eomans divided Macedonia [see p. 
404,a.],and was subsequently made a Roman colony 
under the name of Col. Jul. Aiig. Pella. >^2. (A/» 
Bujeh9), the S.-most of the 10 cities which com- 
posed the Decapolis in Peraea, that is in Pales- 
tine E. of the Jordan, stood 5 Roman miles S.E, 
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of ScytEopolis, and was- also called BoStis/ ■■It was | 
taken, by Antiocbns the Great, in tlie wars between I 
Syria and Egypt, and was lield by a aStlacedoman I 
colony, till it was destro 3 ’'ed by Alexander Jannaeiis ! 
on account of the refusal of its inhabitants to em- : 
brace the Jewish religion. It was restored and given 
back to its old inhabitants by Pompey. It -was the 
place of refuge of the Christians who fled from 
Jerusalem before its capture by the Komans. The 
exact site of Pella is very uncertain. — 3. A city 
of Syria on the Orontes, formerlj’- called Pharnace, 
was named Pella bj’’ the Macedonians, and after- 
wards Apamea (No. i.)*— 4. In Plirj^gia. [Pel- 

TAE.], 

Pellaeus Pagns was the name given hy Ale.x- 
ander, after Pelk in Macedoniit, to the district of i 
Susiana about the mouths of the Tigris ; in which 
he built the city of Alexandria, afterwards called j 
Charax. : | 

Peliana. [Pellene, No. 2.] | 

Peiiene (IleAAiV’Js Por. IleAAdm: IleAATjvgus). I 
1. A city in Achaia bordering on Sicjronia, the : 
most E.-ty of the 12 Achaean cities, was situated 
on a hill 60 stadia from the city, and was strongly 
fortified. Its porfc-towm was Aristonautae. The 
ancients derived its name from tlie giant Pallas, 
or from the Argive Peilen, the son of Phorhas. It 
is mentioned in Homer ; and the inhabitants of 
Scione in the peninsula of Pallene in Macedonia 
professed to be descended from the Pellenaeans in 
Achaia, who were shipwrecked on the Macedonian 
coast on their return from Troy. In the Pelopon- 
nesian war Pellene sided with Sparta. In the 
later wars of Greece between the Achaean and 
Aetolian leagues, the town was several times taken 
bjf the contending parties. —■ Between Pellene and 
Aegae there was a smaller town of the same name, 
where the celebrated Peilen ian cloaks (IlfAA??- 
ym/cal were made, which were given as 

prizes to the victors in the games at this place, i 
— 2. Usimlly called Pellana, a toTO in Laconia ■ 
on the Eurotas, about SO stadia N.W. of Sparta, 
belonging to the Spartan Tripolis. 

Pelodes (n??ActJ5ns in App. HaAdeis : 

Armyro), a port- town belonging to Buthrotum in 
Epirus, and on a bay which probably bore tlie ! 
same name. 

Pelopea or Pelopia (TIcAoVeia), daughter of 
Thyestes, dwelt at Sicyon, where her father offered 
her violence, without knowing that she was his 
daugiiter. While pregnant by her father, she 
married her uncle Atreus. Shortly afterwards she 
bore a son Aegistluis, who eventually murdered 
Atreus. [For details, see AEGistHUs.] 

Pelopidas (rieAoTn'Sas), the Theban general and 
statesman, son of Hippoclus, was descended from a 
noble family and inherited a large estate, of which 
he made a liberal use. He lived always in the 
closest friendship with Epaminondas, to whose 
simple frugality, as he could not persuade him to 
share his riches, he is said to have assimilated his 
own mode of life. He took a leading part in ex- 
pelling the Spartans from Thebes, b-c. 379 ; and 
from this time until his death there was not a 
year in which he was not entrusted with some im- 
portant command. In 371 he was one of the 
Tlieban commanders at the battle of Leuctra, so 
fatal to the Lacedaemonians, and joined Epami- 
noudas in urging the expediency of immediate 
action. In 369, he was also one of the generals in 
the 1st invasion of Peloponnesus by the Thebans. 
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Eespecting his accusation on his return from this 
campaign, see p. 24l, b. In 3G8 Pelopidas was 
seat again into Thessaly, on 2 separate occasions, 
in consequence of complaints against Alexander of 
Pherae. On his 1st expedition Alexander of 
Pherae sought safety in flight ; and Pelopidas ad- 
vanced into Macedonia to arbitrate between Alex-’ 
ander II. and Ptolemy of Alorus. Among the 
hostages whom he took with him from Macedonia 
was the famous Philip, the father of Alexander 
the Great. On his 2nd visit to Tbessaty, Pelo- 
pidas went simply' as an ambassador, not expecting 
any opposition, and unprovided with a military 
force. He was^ seized by Alexander of Pherae, 
and was kept in confinement at Pherae till his 
liberation in 367, by a Theban force under Epa- 
minondas. In the same year in which he was re- 
leased he was sent as ambassador to Susa, to coun- 
teract the Lacedaemonian and Athenian nego- 
tiations at the Persian court. In 364, the Thessalian 
towns again applied to Thebes for protection against 
Alexander, and Pelopidas was appointed to aid 
them. His forces, however, were dismayed by an 
eclipse of the sun ( J une 1 3), and, therefore, leaving 
them behind, he took with him into Thessaly onlj^ 
300 horse. On his arrival at Pharsalus he col- 
lected a force which he deemed sufficient, and 
marched against Alexander, treating lightly the 
great disparity of numbers, and remarking that it 
was better as it was, since there would be more 
for him to conquer. At Cynoscephalae a battle 
ensued, in which Pelopidas drove the enemy from 
their ground, but he himself was slain as, burning 
with resentment, he pressed rashh' forward to 
attack Alexander in person. The Tiiebans and 
Thessalians made great lamentations for his death, 
and the latter, having earnestly requested leave to 
bury him, celebrated his funeral with extraor- 
dinary splendour. 

Peloponnesus (of n€Ao7rJw5?iros : Morea), the 
S. part of Greece or the peninsula, which was con- 
nected with Hellas proper by the isthmus of Corinth. 
It is said to have derived its name Peloponnesus 
or the “ island of Felops,’ffrom the mythical Pelops. 
[Pelops.] This name does not occur in Homer. 
In his time the peninsula was sometimes called 
Apia, from Apis, son of Phoroneus, king of Argos, 
and sometimes Af’^os; which names were given to 
it on account of Argos being the chief power in 
Peloponnesus at that period, Peloponnesus was 
hounded on the N. by the Corinthian gult^ on the 
W. bj’- the Ionian or Sicilian sea, on the S. by the 
Libjmn, and on the W, by the Cretan and Myrtoan 
seas. On the E. and S. there are 3 great gulfs, 
the Argolic, Laconiau, and Messenian. The ancients 
compared the shape of the country to the leaf of 
a plane tree ; and its modern name, the J/orea 
(S MeupeosX which first occurs in the i2th centuiy 
of the Christian aera, was given it on account of 
its resemblance to a mulberry-leaf Peloponnesus 
was divided into various provinces, all of which 
were bounded on one side by the sea, with the ex- 
ception of Arcadia, which was in the centre of 
the country. These provinces were Achaia in 
the N,, Elis in the W., Messenia in the W. 
and S., Laconia in the S. and E., and Corinthia 
in the E. and N. An account of the geograjihy 
of the peninsula is given under these names. The 
area of Peloponnesus is computed to be 7779 Eng- 
lish miles j and it probably contained a population of 
upwards of a million in the flourishing period of 
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Greek history. — Peloponnesus ^as original^ in- 
habited by Pelesgians. Subsequently the Acbaeans, 
■who belonged to the Aeolic race, settled in the E. 
and S. parts of the peninsula, in Argoiis, Laconia, 
and Messenia ; an^^ the lonians in the N. part, in 
Acbaia ; while the remains of the original inhabi- 
tants of the country, the Pelasgians, collected chiefiy 
in the central part, in Arcadia. .Eighty years after 
the Trojan war, according to mythical chronologj', 
the Dorians, under the conduct of the Heraclidae, 
invaded and conquered Peloponnesus, and esta- 
blished Boric states in Argoiis, Laconia, and Mes- 
seiiia, from whence they extended their power over 
Corinth, Sicyon. and hlegara. Part of the Achaean 
population remained in these provinces as tributary 
subjects to the Dorians under the name of Perioeci ; 
while others of the Achaeans passed over to theN. 
of Peloponnesus, expelled the lonians, and settled 
in this part of the country, which was called after 
them Achaia. The Actolians, who had invaded 
Peloponnesus along with the Dorians, settled in 
Elis and became inteniiingled with the original 
inhabitants. The peninsula remained under Doric 
influence during the raosi important period of Greek 
liistory, and opposed to the great Ionic city of 
Athens. After the conquest of Messenia b}" tbe 
Spartans, it was under the supremacy of Sparta, 
till the overthrow of the power of the 1 after by the 
Thebans at the battle of Leuctra, b. c. 371. 

Pelops (neAoiJ/), grandson of Zeus, and son of 
Tantalus and Dkme, the daughter of Atlas. Some 
writers call his mother Euryanassa or Clytia. Pie 
was married to Hippoduniia, by whom he became 
the father of Atreiis, Thyestes, Dias, Cynosurus, 
Corinthius, Hippalmus (Hippalcmus or Hippal- 
cimus), Hippasus, Cleon,Argius, Alcathous,Aelius, 
Pittheus, Troezen, Nicippe, and Lysidice. By 
Axioche or the nymph Danais he is said to have 
been the father of Chrysippus. Pelops was king 
of Pisa in Elis, and from him the great southern 
peninsula of Greece was believed to have derived 
its name Peloponnesus. According to a tradition 
which became very general in later times, Pelops was 
a Phr 3 "gian, who was expelled by Iliis from Phrygia 
(hence called by Ovid, Met, viii. 622, Pelapeia 
aTva\ and thereupon mignitedwith his great wealth 
to Pisa. Others describe him as a Paphlagoninn, 
and call the Paphlagonians themselves 
Others again represent him as a native of Greece ; 
and there can be little doubt that in the earliest 
traditions Pelops was described as a native of 
Greece and not as a foreign immigrant; and in 
them he is called tlie tamer of horses and tlie 
favourite of Po.seidori. The legends about Pelops 
consist mainlv' of the start' of his being cut to 
pieces and boiled, of his contest with Oenomaus 
and Hippodamia, and, of his relation to his sons; 
to which we may add the honours paid to his 
remains. 1. Pelops cut to pieces and hailed 
(Kpeovpyia UsAottos). Tantalus, the favourite of 
the gods, once invited them to a repast, and on 
that occasion killed his owni son, and having 
boiled him set the flesli before them that they i 
might eat it. But the immortal gods, knowing ! 
what it was, did not touch it ; Deineter alone, i 
being absorbed by grief for her lost daughter, con- i 
sumed the shoulder of Pelops. Hereupon the gods i 
ordered Hermes to put the limbs of Pelops into a i 
cauldron, and thereby restore him to life. When i 
the process wms over, Clotho took him out of the | 
cauldron, and as the shoulder consumed by Demeter I 
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was wanting, the goddess supplied its place by one 
made of ivory ; his descendants (the Pelopidae), 
as a mark of their origin, were believed to have 
one shoulder as white as ivory. 2. Contest' with 
Oenomaus and Hippodamia, As an oracle had 
declared to Oenomaus that he should he killed by 
his sou-in-law, he refused giving his fair daughter 
Hippodamia in marriage to any one. But since 
many suitors appeared, Oenomaus declared that he 
would bestow her hand upon the man who should 
conquer him in the chariot-race, hut that he should 
kill all who \vere defeated by him. Among other 
suitors Pelops also presented himself, but when lie 
' saw the heads of his conquered predecessors stuck 
up above the door of Oenomaus, he was seized 
with fear, and endeavoured to gain the favour of 
Myrtilus, the charioteer of Oenomaus, promising 
him half the kingdom if he would assist him in 
conquering his master. Myrtilus agreed, and left 
out the linch-pins of the chariot of Oenomaus. In 
the race the chariot of Oenomaus broke down, and 
he was thrown out and killed. Thus Hippodamia 
became the wife of Pelops. But as Pelops had 
now gained his object, he was unwilling to keep 
faith with M^mtilus ; and accordingly as they were 
driving along a cliff he threw Myrtilus into tlie 
sea. As Myrtilus sank, he cursed Pelops and his 
whole race. Pelops returned with Hippodamia to 
Pisa in Elis, and soon also made himself master of 
Olympia, where he restored the Olympian games 
with greater splendour than they had ever been 
celebrated before. 3. so7is of Pelops. Chry- 
sippus was the favourite of his father, and was in 
consequence envied %y his brothers. The two 
eldest among them, Atreus and Thyestes, with the 
connivance of Hippodamia, accordingly murdered 
Chrysippus, and threw his body into a well. Pe- 
lops, who suspected his sons of the murder, expelled 
them from the counting. Hippodamia, dreading 
the anger of her husband, fled to Midea in Argo- 
iis, fporn whence her remains were afterwards con- 
veyed by Pelops to Oljnnpia. Pelopp, after his 
death, was honoured at Oijmipia above all other 
heroes. His tomb with an iron sarcophagus existed 
on the banks of the Alpheus, not far from the 
temple of Artemis near Pisa. The spot on which 
his sanctuary (neA<^rior) stood in the Altis, was 
said to have been dedicated by Hercules, who also 
offered to him the first sacrifices. The magistrates 
of the El cans likewise offered to him tiiere an 
annual sacrifice, consisting of a black ram, with 
special ceremonies. The name of l^elops was so 
celebrated that it was constantly used by the poets 
in connection with his descendants and the cities 
they inhabited. Hence we find Atreus, the son 
of Pelops, called Pelopeius Atreus^ and Agamem- 
non, the grandson or great-grandson of Atreus, 
called Pciope'ius Agumem7i07i. In the same way 
Iphigenia, the daughter of Agamemiion, and Her- 
mione, the wife of Menelaus, are each called by 
Ovid Pelopeia wVr/o. Virgil (Ae?z, ii. 1,93) uses 
the phrase Peiopm moenia to signify the cities in 
Peloponnesus, which Pelops and his descendants 
ruled over ; and in like manner Mj'cenae is called 
by Ovid Pelopeiades Mijcejiae. 

Peloris, Pelonas, or Pelorns (HeAwpis, He- 
Awpidv, Tiekupos: C. paro\ the jN.E. point of 
Sicily, was N.E, of Messana on the Fretiim Sicu- 
lum, and one of the 3 promontories which formed 
the triangular figure of the island. According 
to the usual stoiy it derived its name from 


Peloras, til e pilot of X-Ianoibars siiip, who was 
buried here after being killed by Hannibal in 
a fit of anger ; but tbe name "VTas more ancient 
than Haimibal’s time, being mentioned by Thucy- 
dides. On the promontory there was a temple of 
Poseidon, and a tower, probably a light-house, 
from which the modern name of the Cape (Faro) 
appears to have come. 

Pelorns (UShmpos : prob. Lori or Luri)^ a river 
of Iberia in Asia, appears to have been a S. tributary 
of the Cyrus (Kour.) 

Pelso or Peiso (PZutosec), a great lake in 
Pamioiiia, the waters of which were conducted into 
the Danube by the emperor Galeriiis, who thus 
gained a great quantity of fertile land for his newly 
formed province of Valeria. 

Peltae (tlekrai : IleXTijrd?), an ancient and 
flourishing city of Asia Minor, in the N. of Phrygia, 
10 parasangs from Celaenae (Xenoph.), and no 
doubt the same place as the Pella of the Eoman 
writers, 26 Roman miles N. or N.E. of Apamea 
Cibotus, to the convenius of which it belonged. 
The surrounding district is called by Strabo rh 
U€Kt7]v6i' rr^diop. Its site is uncertain. Some 
identify it with the ruins 8 miles S. oi Sand, aJdi; 
others with those near IsIieklL 

Peitnimim (Peltuinas, -atis: Mlonie Bello% 
a town of the Vestini in central Italy. 

Peldsiuni (Il7jXov(riop : Egypt. Peremoun or 
Peromi ; 0. T. Sin. : all these names are derived 
from nouns meaning mud : IlriKovaid)rrfs ; Pelu- 
siOta: Tine/i, Ru.), also called Abaris in early 
times, a celebrated city of Lower Egypt, stood on 
the E. side of tlie E.-raost moi^h of the Nile, which 
was called after it the Pehisiac mouth, 20 stadia 
(2 geog. miles) from the sea, in the midst of mo- 
rasses, from which it obtained its name. As the 
key of Egypt on the N. E., and the frontier city 
towards Syria and Arabia, it was strongly fortided, 
and was the scene of many battles and sieges, in 
the wars of Egypt with Assyria, Persia, Syria, and 
Rome, from the defeat of Sejmacherib near it by 
Sethon, down to its capture by Octaviamis after 
the battle of Actium. In later times it was the 
capital of the district of Augustamnica. It was 
the birth-place of the geographer Claudius Ptole- 
maeus. 

Penates, the household gods of the Romans, 
both those of a private family and of the state, as 
the great famih' of citizens. Hence we have to 
distinguish between private and public Penates. 
The name is connected with pcntis; and the images 
of those gods were kept in the penetralia, or the 
central part of the house. The Lares were in- 
cluded among the Penates ; both names, in fact, 
are often used synonymously. The Lares, how- 
ever, though included in the Penates, were not the 
only Penates ; for each family had usually no 
more than one Lar, whereas the Penates are 
always spoken of in the plural. Since Jupiter and 
Juno were regarded as the protectors of happiness 
and peace in the family, these divinities were 
worshipped as Penates. Vesta was also reckoned 
among the Penates, for each hearth, being the 
symbol of domestic union, had its Vesta. All other 
Penates, both public and private, seem to have 
consisted of certain sacred relics connected with 
indehnite divinities, and hence Varro says that 
the number and names of the Penates were indefi- 
nite. Most ancient writers believe that the Penates 
of the state were brought by Aeneas from Troy 
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into Ital}', and W'ero preserved first at Lavinium, 
afterwards at Alba Longa, and finally at Rome. 
At Rome they had a chapel near the centre of. the 
city, in a place called svh Velia. As the public 
Lares were worshipped in the central part of the 
city, and at the public hearth, so the private Pe- 
nates had their place at theheartli of every house; 
and the table also was sacred to tbom. On the 
hearth a perpetual fire was kept up in their honour, 
and the table always contained the salt-cellar and 
the firstlings of fruit for these divinities. Every 
meal that was taken in the house thus resembled 
a sacrifice offered to the Penates, beginning with a 
purification and ending with a libation which was 
; poured either on the table or upon the hearth. 

I After every absence from the hearth, the Penates 
were saluted like the living inhabitants of the 
house ; and whoever went abroad prayed to the 
Penates and Lares for a happy return, and when 
he came back to his house, he hung up his armour, 
staffs and the like b.y the side of their images. 

Peneis, that is. Daphne, daughter of the river- 
god Peneus. 

Peneieos (nT^veXeaJv), son of Hippalcmus and 
Asterope, and one of the Argonauts. He was the 
father of Opheltes, and is also mentioned among 
the suitors of Helen. He %vas one of the leaders 
of the Boeotians in the war against Troy, “where 
he slew Ilioneus and Lycon, and was wounded by 
Polydamas, He is said to have been slain by" 
Eurypylus, the son of Telephus. 

PenMope (Jlriv^kovi}, Xl^cV^Xortr), TlriveKoTreLa), 
daughter of Icarius and Feriboea of Sparta, married 
Ulysses, king of Ithaca. [Respecting her mar- 
riage, see IcARins, No. 2.] By Ulysses she had 
an only child, Teleinachus, who was an infant when 
her husband sailed against Troy. During the long 
absence of Ulysses she was beleaguered by nume- 
rous and importunate suitors, whom she deceived 
by declaring that she must finish a large robe 
which she was making for Laertes, her aged 
father-in-law, before she could make up her mind. 
During the daytime she accordingly worked at the 
robe, and in the night she undid the work of the 
day. By this means she succeeded in putting off 
the suitors. But at length her stratagem was be- 
trayed by her servants ; and when, in consequence, 
the faithflil Penelope “was pressed more and 
more by the impatient suitors, Uij'sses at length 
arrived in Ithaca, after an absence of 20 years. 
Having recognised her husband by several signs, 
she heartily “welcomed him, and the da,vs of her 
grief and sorrow were at an end. [Ulysses.] 
While Homer describes Penelope as a most chaste 
and faithful wife, some later writers charge lier 
with the very opposite vice, and relate that by • 
Hermes or by all the suitors together she became 
the mother of Pan. They add that Ulysses on his 
return repudiated her, whereupon she “went to 
Sparta, and thence to Man tinea, where her tomb 
was shown in after-times. According to another 
tradition, she married Telegonus, after he had 
killed his father Ulysses. 

Peneus (nj^yetds). 1. {Salamhria or Salamria), 
the chief river of Thessaly, and one of the most 
important in all Greece, rises near Alalcomenae in 
Mt» Daemon, a branch of Mt. Pindus, flows first 
S.E. and then N.E., and after receiving many 
afHuents, of which the most important were the 
Enipeus, the Lethaeus, and the Titaresius, forces 
, its way through the vale of Tempo between Mts. 
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Ossa and Olympus into the sea. [Tempe.] As 
a ffod Peneiis ^vas called a son of Oceanus and 
Tethvs. Bv' the Kaiad Creusa he became the 
father of Hvpseas, Stilbe, and Daphne. Cyrene 
also is called bv some his wife, and by others his 
dauuhter; and "hence Peneiis is described as the 
jreiiitor of Aristaeus.— S. (Gastuid), a river m 
Elis which rises on the frontiers of Arcadia, flows 
by the town of Elis, and falls into the sea between 
the promontory Chelonatas and Ichthys. ^ 

PMus, a little river of Pontus falling into the 
Eiixine. (Ovid, Ex Ponio, iv. 10.) 

Penninae Alpes. [Alpes.] 

Pen'^polis {Xl^vrairoXis)^ the name^ lor any 
association of 5 cities, was applied specifically to 
— 1. The 5 chief cities of Cyrenaica in Is. Ainca, 
Cvreno, Berenice, Arsinol*, Ptolemais, and Apol- 
Ionia, from which, under the Ptolemies, Cyrenaica 
received the name of Pentapolis, or Pentapolis 
Libvae, or, in the Homan writers, Pentapohtana 
Bono. When the name occurs alone, this is its 
usual meaning ; the other applications of it are hut 
rare.«.2. The deities of the Philistines m the 
S. W. of Palestine, namely, Gaza, Ashdod (Azo- 
tus), Askalnn, Gath, and Ekron. — 3. In the 
apocrvphal Booh of the Wisdom of Solomon (x. 0.) 
the name is applied to the 5 “ cities of the plain 
of the southern Jordan, Sodom, Gomorrha, Adaraa, 
Zeboim, and Zoar, all of which (except the last, 
which was spared at the intercession of Lot) ivere 
overthrown bv fire from heaven, and the valley in 
which they stood was buried beneath the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 

Pentelenm (neyTeAemy), a fortified pdace in tne 
N. of Arcadia near Pheneus. 

PenteHcus Hons (t2> IlevreXiKov epos : Pen- 
isli), a mountain in Attica, celebrated for its marbje, 
■which derived its name from the demus of Pentele 
{nevriXfi), lying on its S. slope. It is a branch 
of Mt. Fames, from which it runs m a S.E.-ly 
direction between Athens and Marathon to the 
coast. It is probably the same as the mountain 
called Brilessus {SptXTiacfSs) by Thucydides and 
others. 

Penthesilea (Tlej/SecrfAcia), daughter ol Arcs 
and Gtrera, and queen of the Amazons. After the 
death of Hector, she came to the assistance of the 
Trojans, but was slain by Achilles, who mourned 
over the dying queen on account of her beauty, 
youth and valour. Thersites ridiculed the grief of 
Achilles, and was in consequence killed by the 
hero. Thereupon Diomedes, a relative of Ther- 
sites, threw the body of Perithesilea into the riyer 
Scamander ; Imt, according to others, Achilles him- 
self buried it on the banks of the Xanthus. 

Pentheiis (nevSeus), son of Echion and Agave, 
the daughter of Cadmus. He succeeded Cadmus 
as king of Thebes ; and having resisted the intro- 
duction of the worship of Dionysus into his king- 
dom, he was driven mad by the god, his palace was 
burled to the ground, and he himself was torn to 
pieces bj- his own mother and her two sisters, Ino 
and Aiitonoe, who in their Bacchic frenzy believed 
him to be a ivild beast. The place where Peiitbeus 
snlFered death, is said to have been Mt, Cithaeron 
or Mt. Parnassus. It is related that Pentheus got 
upon a tree, for the purpose of witnessing in secret 
the revelry of the Bacchic womeiij but on being 
discovered by them was torn to pieces. According 
to a Corinthian tradition, the women were after- 
wards commanded by an oracle to discover that 
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tree, and to worship it like the god Dionysus ; and 
accordingly out of the tree two carved images of 
the god w'ere made. The tragic fate ot Pen theiis 

forms the subject of the Bacchm of Euripides. 

PeutMlTis(n6V0fAos), sonof Orestesand Engone, 

is said to have led a colony of Aeolians to I brace. 
He was the father of Echelatus and Damasias. 

Pentri, one of the most importont of the tribes 
in Saranium, were conquered by the Romans along 
with the other Samnites, and were 
the Samnite tribes who remained yaithtul to tbe 
Romans when the rest of the nation revolted to 
Hannibal in the 2nd Punic war. 1 heir chief town 

was Bovianum. ^ A A* 

Peor, a mountain of Palestine, in the land of 
Moab, only mentioned in the Pentateuch. It was 
probably one of the summits of the Anoiintains 
klled Abarim, which ran N. and S. thmigh 
Moabitis, along the E. side of^ the valley ot the 
southern Jordan and the Dead Sea. 

Peos Artemidos (Heos, probably corrupted irom 
STreos, cave^ ^ Aprefidos : BeJii IIassa7iy Ru.), a 
city of the Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt, on the 
E. bank of the Nile, nearly opposite to Herniopolis 
the Great on the W. bank. It is remarkable as 
the site of the most extensive rock-hewn catacombs 
in all Egypt, the -wmlls of which are covered with 
sculptures and paintings of the greatest importance 
for elucidating Egyptian antiquities. ^ 

Peparetbus (n67rdp7]0ov : UewapvOios: Pipen), 
a small island in the Aegaean sea, olf the coast of 
Thessaly, aiidE. of Halonesns, with a town of the 
same name upon it and 2 other small places. It 
produced a considerable quantity of wine. ^ It is 
mentioned in connection with Halonesns in the 
war between Philip and the Athenians. [H alo- 
NESUS.] , _ 

Pepbredo (ne^pprjdaf). [Graeae.j 
Pepuza (UeTTov^a: Rii. near Besh~SJichr\ a 
city in the W. of Phrygia, of some note in ecclesi- 
astical history. 

Peraea (ji Hepafa, sc. or country m 

the opposite side), a general name for any district be- 
longing to or closely connected with a country, iioin 
the main part of which it was separated by a sea or 
river, was used specifically for--“ l. The part _ot 
Palestine E. of the Jordan in general, but usually, 
in a more restricted sense, for a part of that region, 
namely, the district between the rivers Hieromax 
on the N., and Arnon on the S. Ilespectiug its 
political connections with the rest of the country, 
Le Palaestina.— 2. Peraea Rbodiorum (p 
Tvepciiu 'TcHu ^PoBiwp), also called the Rhodian Cher- 
sonese, a district in the S. of Caria, opposite to tlie 
island of Rhodes, from Mt. Phoenix on the \\ . to 
the frontier of Lycia on the E. This strip of 
coast, which was reckoned 1500 stadia in length 
(by sea), and was regarded as one of the iinest 
spots on the earth, was colonised by the liiiodians 
at an early period, and was always in close 
political connection with Rhodes even under the 
successive rulers of Caria ; and, after the victory 
of the Romans over Antiochus tlie Great, b.c. 190, 
it was assigned, with the whole of Carian Dons, 
to the independent republic of the Rhodimis. 
[RhodUS.]— 3. P, Tenediorum (irepata Teveowu), 
a strip of the W. coast of Mysi% opposite to the 
island of Tenedos, between C. Sigeum on the N., 
and Alexandria Troas on the S. — 4. A city on 
the W. coast of Mysia, near Adrainyttium, one of 
the colonies of the Mytilenaeans, and not im- 
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pro'baljlj’' preserving in its name tEat of a district 
once called Pcraea Mj'tilenaeonim ; for the peopk 
of Mytileiie are known to have had many settle- 
ments on ; this coast. , 

Percote (nepKctJT??, formerly accord- 

ing to Strabo : Borgas or Bmgm^ Tmk.^ and Pcr- 
Offfe, Grk.), a very ancient city of Mysi^i, between 
Abydos and Xiampsacns, near the Hellespont, on a 
liver called Percates, in a beantifal situation. It 
is mentioned by Homer. 

Perdiccas (IlepSi/cKas) 1. 1. The founder of the 
Macedonian monarchj^ according to Herodotus, 
though later writers represent Caranus as the 1st 
king of Macedonia, and make Perdiccas only the 
4tii. [Caranits. 3 According to Plerodotus, Per- 
diccas and his two brothers, Gauanes and Aeropus, 
were Argives of the race of Temenus, who settled 
near Mt. Bermius, from whence they subdued 
the rest of Macedonia (Herod, viii. 137, 138). It 
is clear, however, that the dominions of Perdiccas 
and his immediate successors, comprised but a 
very small part of the country subsequently known 
under that name. Perdiccas was succeeded bj-- 
his son Argaeus. — 2. II. King of Macedonia, 
from about b. c. 454 to 413, was the son and 
successor of Alexander I. Shortly before the com- 
mencement of the Peloponnesian war Perdiccas 
was at war with the Athenians, who sent a force 
to support his brother Philip, and Berdas, a 
Macedonian chieftain, against the king, while the 
latter espoused the cause of Potidaea, which had 
shaken off the Athenian yoke, b. c, 432, In the 
following year peace was concluded between Per- 
diccas and the Athenians,** but it did not last 
long, and he was during the greater part of his 
reign on hostile terms with the Athenians. In 
4*29 his dominions were invaded by Sitalces, 
king of the powerful Thracian tribe of the Odry- 
sians, but the enemy was compelled, by want of i 
provisions, to return home. It was in great 
part at his instigation that Brasidas in 424 set out 
on his celebrated expedition to Macedonia and 
Thrace. In the following year (423) however a 
misunderstanding arose between him and Brasidas ; 
in consequence of which he abandoned the Spartan 
alliance, and concluded peace with Athens. Sub- 
sequently we find him at one time in alliance 
with the Spartans, and at another time with the 
Athenians ; and it is evident that he joined one or 
otlier of the belligerent pai'ties according to the 
dictates of his own interest at the moment. — ■ 3. 
III. King of Macedonia, b. c. 364 — 359, was the 
second son of Amyntas II., by his wife Eurj^dice. 
On the assassination of his brother Alexander II., 
hy Ptolemy of Alorus, 3G7, the crown of Mace- 
donia devolved upon him by hereditary right, but 
Ptolemy virtually enjoyed the sovereign power as 
guardian of Perdiccas till 36*4, when the latter 
caused Ptolemy to be put to death, and took the | 
government into his own hands. Of the reign of ! 
Perdiccas we have very little information. We ; 
learn only that he was at one time engaged in 
hostilities with Athens on account of Amphipolis, 
and that he was distinguished for his patronage of 
men of letters. He fell in battle against the Illy- 
rians, 35.9. — » 4. Son of Orontes, a Macedonian of 
the province of Orestis, was one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the generals of Alexander the Great ! 
He accompanied Alexander throughout his cam- 
paigns in Asia ; and the king on his death-bed 
is said to have taken the royal signet ring from 
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his finger and given it to Perdiccas. After the 
death of the king (323), Perdiccas had the chief 
authority entrusted to him under the command 
of the new king Arrhidaeus, who was a mere 
puppet in his hands, and he still further 
strengthened his power by the assas.sination of his 
rival Meleager. [Meleager.] The other gene- 
rals of Alexander regarded him with fear and 
suspicion ; and at length his ambitious schemes 
I induced Antipater, Cratexus, and Ptolemy, to unite 
I in a league and declare open, war against Perdiccas. 
Thus assailed on all sides, Perdiccas determined to 
leave Eumenes in Asia Minor, to make head against 
their common enemies in that quarter, while he 
himself marched into Egypt against Ptolemy. He 
advanced without opposition as far as Pelusium, 
but found the banks of the Kile strongly fortified 
and guarded by Ptolemy, and was repulsed in re- 
peated attempts to force the passage of the river ; in 
the last of which, near Memphis, he lost great 
numbers of men. Thereupon his troops, who had 
long been discontented with Perdiccas, rose in 
mutiny and put him to death in his own tent. 

Perdix (Uepdt^, the sister of Daedalus, and 
mother of Tales, or according to others, the sister’s 
son of Daedalus, figures in the mythological period 
of Greek art, as the inventor of various implements, 
chiefly for working in wood. Perdix is sometimes 
confounded with Tales or Calos, and it is best to 
regard the various legends respecting Perdix, Talos, 
and Calos, as referring to one and the same person, 
namely, according to the mythographers, a nephew 
of Daedalus. The inventions ascribed to him are : 
the saw, the idea of which is said to have been 
suggested to him by the back-bone of a fish, or the 
teeth of a seipent ; the chisel ; the compasses ; the 
potter’s wheel. His skill excited the jealousy of 
Daedalus, who threw liim headlong from the temple 
of Athena on the Acropolis, hut the goddess caught 
him in his fall, and changed him into the bird 
which was named after him, pef'dice^ the partridge, 

Peregrinus Proteus, a cynic philosopher, born 
at Parium, on the Hellespont, flourished in the 
reign of the Antonines. After a youth spent in 
debauchery and crimes, he visited Palestine, where 
he turned Christian, and by dint of hypocrisy at- 
tained to some authority in the Church. He next 
assumed the cynic garb, and returned to his native 
town, where, to obliterate the memory of ‘his 
crimes, he divided his inheritance among the popu- 
lace. He again set out on his travels, and after 
visiting many places, and adopting every method 
to make himself conspicuous, he at length resolved 
on publicly burning himself at the Olympic games ; 
and carried his resolution into effect in the 236 th 
Olympiad, a. n. 165. Lucian, •who knew Pere- 
grinus, and who was present at his strange self- 
immolation, has left us an account of his life. 
Perenna, Anna. [Anna.] 

Peremiis, succeeded Paternus in a. d. 183, as 
sole praefect of the praetorians, and Commodus 
being completely sunk in debauchery and sloth, 
virtually ruled the empire. Having, however, 
rendered himself obnoxious to the soldiery, he wa.s 
put to death by them in 1 86 or 1 87. Diou Cassius 
represents Perennis as a man of a pure and upright 
life ; but the other historians charge him with 
having encouraged the emperor in all his excesses, 
and urged him on in his career of profligacy. 

Perga (UepyT} : Uepyalos ; JSIuriami^ liu.), an 
ancient and important city of Pamphylia, lay a 
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little inland, K. E, of Attalia, between tbe rivers 
Catarrhactes and Cestrus, 60 stadia (d geog.miies) 
from the mouth of the former. It was a cele- 
brated seat of the worship of Artemis. On an 
emincuce near the city stood a very ancient and 
renowned temple of the goddess, at which ayearly 
festival was celebrated; and the coins of Perga 
hear images of the goddess and her temple. Under 
the later Roman empire, it was the capital of 
Pamphyiia Secunda. It was the first place in 
Asia Minor visited by the apostle Paul on his 
first missionary journey (Acts, xiii. 13. ; see also 
xiv, 25). Splendid ruins of the city are still 
visible about 16 miles N. E. of Adalia^ 

Pergama and Perglmia [PEiiGAiuoN, No. Ij. 

Pergamon. or -tun, Pergamos or -ns (rb 
JJepycqjLOJf^ 7] li^pyafios: the former by far the 
most usual form in the classical writers, though i 
the latter is more common in Engdish, probably on 
account of its use in. our version of the Bible, 
Mev. ii. 13. ; in Latin it seldom occurs in the 
nominative, but, when used, the form is Perga- 
mum: TlepyafJinfjvos^ Pergaraenus, The word is 
significant, connected with irvpyos^ a tower ; it is 
used in the plural form, 7 repyap.a, as a common 
noun by Aeschylus, 936 ; Euripides, Phoen. 
1098, 1176). — 1. The citadel of Troy, and used 
poetically for Troy itself: the poets also use the 
forms Pergama (ra Hepya^ua) and Pergamia (n 
UepyapiLa^ sc. rroMs) : the king of Troy, Laomedon, 
is called TlepyaplBrjs, and the Romans are spoken 
of by Silius Italicus as sanguis Pergameus.'” — 
2, (Berc/ama or Fmjamo^ Ru.j, a celebrated city of 
Asia Minor, the capital of the kingdom of Per- 
gamus, and afterwards of the Roman province of 
Asia, was situated in the district of S. Mysia 
called Teuthrania, in one of the most beautiful 
and fertile valUes in the world. It stood on the 
N. bank of the river Caicus, at a spot where that 
river receives the united w'aters of 2 small tribu- 
taries, the Selinus, which flowed through the city, 
and the Cetius, which washed its walls. The 
navigable river Caicus connected it with the sea, 
at the Eiaitic Gulf, from w'hich its distance was 
somewhat less than 20 miles. It was built at the 
foot, and on the lowest slopes, of 2 steep hills, on 
one of which the mins of the acropolis are sUll 
visible, and in the plain below are the remains of 
the Asclepieum and other temples, of the stadium, 
the theatre, and the amphitheatre, and of other 
buildings. The origin of the city is lost in my- ' 
thica] traditions, which ascribed its foundation to 
a colony from Arcadia under the Heracleid Te- 
iephus, and its name to Pergamus, a son of Pyr- 
rhus and Andromache, who made himself king of 
Teuthrania by killing the king Arius in single 
combat. There is also a tradition, that a colony 
of Epidaiirians settled here under Asclepius. At 
all events, it was already, in the time of Xeno- 
phon, a very ancient city, with a mixed population 
of Teuthranians and Greeks; hut it was not a 
place of much importance until the time of the : 
successors of Alexander. After the defeat of An- 
tigorais at Ipsus, in 301, the N.W. part of Asia 
Minor was innted to the Thracian kingdom of 
Lvsimachus, who enlarged and beautified the 
city of Pergamus, and used it as a treasuiy on 
account of its strength as a fortress. The command 
of the fortress was entrusted to Philetaerus, 
■who, towards the end of the reign of Lysimachiis, 
revolted to Seleucus, king of Syria, retaining, 
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however, the fortress of Pergamus in his own 
hands ; and upon the death of Seleucus, in 280, 
Philetaerus established himself as an independent 
ruler. This is the date of the commencement of 
the kingdom of Pergamus, though the royal title 
was only assumed by the second successor of Phi- 
letaerus, ATTAJiUs i.. after his great victory over 
the Gauls. The successive kings of Pergamus 
w'ere: Philetaerus, 280—263 ;, Eumbnes I., 
263—241 ; Attalus 1, 241—197; EumexVes IL, 
197— 159; Attalus II. Phila del thus, 159— 
138; Attalus III. Philometor, 138—133. 
For the outline of their history, see the articles. 
The kingdom reached its greatest extent after the 
defeat of Antiochus the Great by the Romans, in 
B.C. 190, when the Romans bestowed upon Eu- 
menes II, the whole of M 5 ’'sia, Lydia, both Phry- 
gias, Lycaonia, Pisidia and Pamphyiia, It w'as 
under the same king that Pergamus reached the 
height of its splendour, and that the celebrated 
library was founded, which for a long time rivalled 
that of Alexandria, and the formation of which 
occasioned the invention of parchment, cliaria Fer- 
gamena. This library was afterwards united to 
tliat of Alexandria, having been presented by An- 
tony to Cleopatra. Buring its existence at Per- 
gamus, it formed the centre of a great school of 
literature, which rivalled that of Alexandria. On 
the death of Attalus III. in b. c. 133, the king- 
dom, by a bequest in his will, passed to the 
Romans, who took possession of it hi 130 after 
a contest with the usurper Aristonicus, and 
erected it into the province of. Asia, with the 
city of Pergamus for its capital, which continued 
in such prosperity, that Pliny calls it “longe 
clarissinmm Asiae.” The city was an early seat 
of Christianity, and is one of the Seven Churches 
of Asia, to whom the apocalyptic epistles are ad- 
dressed. St. John describes it as the scene of a 
persecution of Christianity, and the seat of gross 
idolatry, which had even infected the Church. 
The expression “ where Satan’s seat is” is thought 
by some to refer to the worship of the serpent, as 
the symbol of Asclepius, the patron god of the 
city. Under the Byzantine emperors, the capital 
of the province of Asia was transferred to Ephesus, 
and Pergamus lost much of its importance. Among 
the celebrated natives of the city were the rheto- 
rician Apollodorus and the physician Galen.— 
2, A very ancient city of Crete, the foundation of 
; which wiis ascribed to the Trojans who survived 
their city. The legislator Lycurgus was said to 
have died here, and his grave was shown. The 
site of the city is doubtful. Some place it at 
Ferama^ others at Platmiia. 

Pergamus. [Perga.’uox.] 

Per|^e, [Perga.] 

Penauder (TLspiavdpos), 1. Son of Cypselus, 
whom he succeeded as tyrant of Corinth, b. g. 625, 
and reigned 40 years, to b. c. 585. His rule was 
mild and beneficent at first, but afterwards became 
oppressive. According to the common story this 
change was oiving to the advice of Thrasybuliis, 
tyrant of Miletus, whom Periander had consulted 
on the best mode of maintaining his power, and 
who is said to have taken the messenger through a 
com-field, cutting olF, as he went, the tallest ears, 
and then to have dismissed him without committing 
himself to a verbal answer. The action, however, 
was riglitly interpreted by Periander, who pro- 
ceeded to rid himself of the most powerful nobles 
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m tlie state. He made liis power respected abroad 
as well as at home ; and besides liis conquest of 
EpidaumSj mentioned below, be kept Corcyra in 
subjection. He was, like many of the other Greek 
tyrants, a patron of literature and philosophy ; 
and Arion and Anacbarsis were in favour at his 
court. He was very commonly reckoned among 
the Seven Sages, though by some be was excluded 
from their number, and Myson of Chenae in La- 
conia was substituted in his room. The private 
life of Periander was marked by misfortune and 
cruelty. He married Melissa, daughter of Procles, 
tyrant of Epidaurus. She bore him two sons, | 
Cypselus and L^mopbron, and was passionately 
beloved by him but be is said to have killed her 
by a blow during her pregnancy, having been 
roused to a fit of anger by a false accusation brought 
against her. His wife's death embittered the re- 
mainder of his days, partly through the remorse 
which he felt for the deed, partly through the 
alienation of his younger son Lycophron, inexorably 
exasperated by his mother's fate. The young 
man’s anger had been chiefly excited by Procles, 
and Periander in revenge attacked Epidaiurus, and, 
having reduced it, took his father-in-law prisoner. 
Periander sent Lycophron to Corcyra ; but %vhen 
he was himself advanced in j-ears, he summoned 
Lycophron back to Corinth to succeed to the ty- 
rann^y, seeing that Cypselus, his elder son, was 
unfit to hold it, from deficiency of understanding. 
Lycophron refused to return to Corinth, as long as 
his father was there. Thereupon Periander offered 
to withdraw to Corcyra, if Lycophron would come 
home and take the government. To this he as- 
sented ; hut the Corcyraeans, not wishing to have 
Periander among them, put Lycophron to death. 
Periander shortly afterwards died of despondency, 
at the age of SO, and after a reign of 40 years, 
according to Diogenes Laertius. He was succeeded 
by a relative, Psammeticlms, son of Gordias. — 2, 
Tyrant of Ambraeia, was contemporary with his 
more famous namesake of Corinth, to whom he was 
also related, being the son of Gorgus, who -was son 
or brother to Cypselus. Periander w'as deposed by 
the people, probably after the death of the Corinthian 
tyrant (585). 

Periboea (UspiSoia). 1. Wife of Icarius, and 
mother of Penelope. [IcAKius, No. 2.]'— 2. 
Daughter of Alcatlious, and wife of Telamon, by 
w'hom she became the mother of Ajax and Teucer. 
Some ivriters call her Eriboea. 3. Daughter of 
Hipponous, and wife of Oeneus, by whom she be- 
came the mother of Tydeus. [Census.] •— 4. 
Wife of king Poly bus of Corinth. 

Pericles (nepixAfysr). 1. The greatest of Athe- 
nian statesmen, -was the son of Xanthippus, and 
Agariste, both of whom belonged to the noblest 
families of Athens. The fortune of his parents 
procured for him a careful education, which his 
extraordinary abilities and diligence turned to the 
best account. He received instruction from Da- 
mon, Eeno of Elea, and Anaxagoras. With An- 
axagoras he lived on terms of the most intimate 
friendship, till the philosopher was compelled to 
retire from Athens. From this great and original 
thinker Pericles was believed to have derived not 
only the cast of liis mind, but the character of his 
eloquence, which, in the elevation of its sentiments, 
and the purity and loftiness of its style, was the 
fitting expression of the force and dignity of his 
character and the grandeur of his conceptions. Of 
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the oratory of Pericles no specimens remain to us, 
but it is described by ancient writers as charac- 
terised by singular force and energy. He w'as 
described as thundering and lightning when he 
spoke, and as carrying the weapons of Zeus upon 
his tongue. — B. c. 46S, Pericles began to take 
part in public affairs, 40 years before his death, 
and was soon regarded as the head of the more 
democratical part in the state, in opposition to 
Cimon. He gained the fiivour of the people by the 
laws which he got passed for their benefit Thus 
it was enacted through his means that the citizens 
should receive from the public treasur}^ the price of 
their admittance to the theatre, amounting to 2 
oboli apiece ; that those who served in the courts of 
the Heliaea should be paid for their attendance ; 
and that those citizens who served as soldiers 
should likewise be paid. It was at his instigation 
that his friend Ephialtes proposed in 461 the 
measure by which the Areopagus was deprived of 
those functions which rendered it formidable as an 
antagonist to the democratical party. Tills success 
was followed by the ostracism of Cimon, who was 
charged with Laconism ; and Pericles was thus 
placed at the head of public affair^: at Athens. 
Pericles was distinguished as a general as well as 
a statesman, and frequently commanded the Athe- 
nian armies in their wars with the neighbouring 
states. In 454 he commanded the Athenians in 
their campaigns against the Sicyoiiians and Acama- 
nians ; in 448 he led the army which assisted the 
Phocians in the Sacred War ; and in 445 he 
rendered the most signal service to the state by 
recovering the island of Euboea, which had revolted 
foom Athens. Cimon had been previously recalled 
from exile, without any opposition from Pericles, 
hut had died in 449. On his death the aristo- 
cratical party was headed by Thucydides, the son 
of Melesias, but on the ostracism of the latter in 
444, the organized opposition of the aristocratical 
party was broken up, and Pericles was left without 
a rival. Throughout the remainder of his political 
course no one appeared to contest his supremacy ; 
but the houndless influence which he possessed was 
never perverted by him to sinister or unworthy 
purposes. So far from being a mere selfish dema- 
gogue, he neither indulged nor courted the multi- 
tude. The next important event in which Pericles 
w'as engaged wms the war against Samos, wdiich 
had revolted from Athens, and whicli lie subdued 
after an arduous campaign, 440, The poet Sopho- 
cles was one of the generals who fought with Pericles 
against Samos. For the next 10 years till the out- 
break of the Peloponnesian war, the Athenians were 
not engaged in any considerable military operations. 
During this period Pericles devoted especial atten- 
tion to the Athenian navy, as her supremacy rested 
on her maritime superiority, and he adopted various 
judicious means for consolidating and strengthening 
her empire over the islands of the Aegaean. The 
funds derived from the tribute of tlie allies and 
from other sources were to a large extent devoted 
by him to the erection of those magnificent temples 
and public buildings which rendered Athens the 
wonder and admiration of Greece. Under his 
administration the Propylaea, and the Parthenon, 
and the Odeum were erected, as well as numerous 
other temples and public buildings. With the 
stimulus afforded hy these works architecture and 
sculpture reached their highest perfection, and 
some of the greatest artists of antiquity were em- 
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ployed in erecting or adorning the bnildings. The 
chief direction and oversight of the public edifices 
■was entrusted to Phidias. [Phidias.] These 
■works calling into activity almost every branch of 
industry and commerce at Athene, diffused uni- 
versal prosperity ■adiile they proceeded, and thus 
contributed in this, as ■well as in other ways, to 
maintain the popularity and influence of Pericles. ; 
But he still had many enemies, who were not slo^w 
to impute to him base and unworthy motives. 
From the comic poets Pericles had to sustain nu- 
merous attacks. They exaggerated his power, 
spoke of his partj' as Pisistratids, mid called upon 
him to swear that he was not about to assume the 
tyrann}^ Plis high character and strict probity, 
however, rendered all these attacks harmless. But 
as his enemies were unable to ruin his reputation 
by these means, they attacked him through his 
friends. His friends Phidias and Anaxagoras, 
and his mistress Aspasia were all accused before 
the people. Phidias was condemned and cast into 
prison [Phidias] ; Anaxagoras was also sentenced 
to pay a fine and quit Athens [Anaxagoras] ; 
and Aspasia "was only acquitted through the en- 
treaties and tears of Pericles. — The Peloponnesian 
war has been falsely ascribed to the ambitious 
schemes of Pericles. It is true that he counselled 
the Athenians not to yield to the demands of the 
Lacedaemonians, and he pointed out the immense 
advantages which the Athenians possessed in carry- 
ing on the war ; but he did this because he saiv that 
war was inevitable ; and that as long as Athens 
retained the great power which she then possessed, 
Sparta would never rest contented. On the out- 
break of the war in 431 a Peloponnesian army 
under Archidaraiis invaded Attica ; and upon his 
advice the Athenians conveyed their moveable 
property into the city, and their cattle and beasts 
of burden to Euboea, and allowed the Peloponne- 
sians to desolate Attica •\vithout opposition. Next 
year (430), when the Peloponnesians again invaded 
Attica, Pericles pursued the same policy as before. 
In this summer the plague made its appearance in 
Athens. The Athenians, being exposed to the 
devastation of the war and the plague at the same 
time, began to turn their thoughts to peace, and 
looked upon Pericles as the author of all their 
distresses, inasmuch as he had persuaded them to 
go to war. Pericles attempted to calm the public 
ferment ; but such was the irritation against him, 
that he was sentenced to pay a fine. The ill feel- 
ing of the people having found this vent, Pericles 
soon resumed his accustomed sway, and was again 
elected one of the generals for the ensuing year 
(429). Meantime Pericles had suffered in common 
with his ^ fellow-citizens. The plague carried off 
most of his near connections. His son Xanthippus, 
a profligate and undutiful youth, his sister, and 
most of his intimate friends died of it* Still he 
mamtamed unmoved his calm bearing and philo- 
sophic composure. At last bis only sund'ving 
legitimate son, Paralus, a youth of greater promise 
than his brother, fell a victim. The firmness of 
Pericles then at last gave ■\vay ; as he placed the 
funeral garland on the head of the lifeless youth i 
be burst into tears and sobbed aloud. lie had one 
son remaining, bis child by Aspasia; and be was 
allowed to enrol this son in bis own tribe and give 
him bis own name. In the autumn of 429 Permles 
himself died of a lingering sickness. When at the 
point of death, as his friends were gathered round 
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his bed, recalling bis virtues and enumerating bis 
triumphs, Pericles overhearing their remarks, said 
that they had forgotten his greatest praise : that 
no Athenian through his means had been made to 
put on mourning. Pie survived the commencement 
of the war 2 years and 6 months. The name of 
the wife of Pericl es is not mentioned. She had 
been the wife of Hipponicus, by whom she ■^vas the 
mother of Callias. She bore two sons to Pericles, 
Xanthippus and Paralus. She lived unhappily 
with Pericles, and a divorce took place by mutual 
consent, when Pericles connected himself with 
Aspasia. Of his strict probity he left the decisive 
proof in the fact that at his death he was found 
not to have added a single drachma to his here- 
ditary property. 2. Son of the preceding, by 
Aspasia, was one of the generals at the battle of 
Arginusae, and was put to death by the Athenians 
with the other generals, 406. 

Penclymenus (neptKXvfieyos), One of the 
Argonauts, was son of Neleus and Chloris, and 
brother of Nestor. Poseidon gave him the power 
of changing himself into different forms, and con- 
ferred upon him great strength, but he was never- 
theless slain by Hercules at the capture of Pylos. 
—•2. Son of Poseidon and Chloris, the daughter 
of Tiresias, of Thebes. In the war of the Seven 
against Thebes he was believed to have killed 
Parthenopaeus ; and when he pursued Amphiaraiis, 
the latter by the command of Zeus was swallowed 
up by the earth. 

Pmeres {U€pi7}p7js)f son of Aeolus and Enarete, 
king of Messene, was the lather of Aphareiis and 
Leucippus by Gorgophone. In some traditions 
Perieres was called a son of Cynortas, and besides 
the sons above mentioned he is said to have been 
the father of Tyndareos and Icarius. 

Peiilaus (UepiXaos)^ son of Icarius and Peri- 
boea, and a brother of Penelope. 

Perillus (JlepiXXos), a statuary, v/as the maker 
of the bronze bull of the tyrant Phalaris, respecting 
which see further under PhaLARIS. Like the 
makers of other instruments of death, Perillus is 
said to have become one of the victims of his own 
handiwork. 

PerintbuLS (riepu^^os : TlepivOios : Eski Eregli)^ 
an important town in Thrace on the Propontis, 
was founded by the Samians about si c. 559. It 
was situated 22 miles W. of Selyinbria on a small 
peninsula, and was built on the slope of a hill with 
rows of houses rising above each other like seats 
in an amphitheatre. It is celebrated for the ob- 
stinate resistance which it offered to Philip of 
Macedon, at which time it was a more powerful 
place than Byzantium. Under the Romans it still 
continued to be a flourishing town, being the point 
at which most of the roads met leading to Byzan- 
tium. The commercial importance of the town is 
attested by its numerous coins which are still 
extant. At a later time, but not earlier than the 
4th centuiy of the Christian aera, we find it called 
//erariccr,. which occurs sometimes alone without 
' any addition and sometimes in the form of 
Htmdea Tkradac or Heraeka Perinthus. 

Peripbas (Jl^picpas), an Attic autochthon, pre- 
■vious to the time of Cecrops, was a priest of Apollo, 
and on account of his virtues was made king of the 
country. In consequence of the honours paid to 
him, Zeus wished to destroy him ; but at the re- 
quest of Apollo he was metamorphosed by Zeus 
into an eagle, and his wife into a bird. 




A. Temple of Jupiter. 

B. Temple of Yenus. 

C. Temple of Mercury. 

D. Basilica. 

E. Edifice of Eumachia. 

F. Thermae. 

G. Pantheon or Temple of Augustus. 

I, K, L. Tribunals or Courts of Justice. 










PERIPHETES. PERSEPHONE. U5 


Penplietes (U€pi<p^r‘qs)^ sou. of Hephaestus and 
Anticlea, surnamed Coryiietes, that is, Club- 
hearer, was a robber at Epidaiirus, who slew 
travellers with an iron club. Theseus at last killed 
him and took his club for his own use. 

Permessns (U.spiJLTiO'a'os : Kefalari)^ a river in 
Boeotia, which descends from Mt. Helicon, unites 
with the Olmius, and falls into the lake Copais 
near Haliartus. 

Feme (U4pv7]\ a little island oif the coast of 
Ionia, opposite to the territory of Miletus, to which 
an earthtjuake united it. 

Pero (n?7p&3), daughter of Neleiis and Chloris, 
was married to Bias, and celebrated for her beauty, i 

Perperena (HepTrep^va, and other forms), a 
small town of Mysia, S. of Adramytthim, in the 
neighbourhood of v*rhich there were copper-mines 
and celebrated vineyards. It w'as said to be the 
place at which Thucydides died. 

Perperna or Perpenna (the former is the pre- 
ferable foim). 1. M., praetor B.c. 135, when he 
carried on war against the slaves in Sicily ; and 
consul 1 30, when lie defeated Aristonicus in Asia, 
and took him prisoner. He died near Pergamum 
on his return to Rome in 129.-— 2. M., son of the 
last, consul 92, and censor 86. He is mentioned 
by the ancient writers as an extraordinary instance 
oi’ longevity. He attained the age of 98 years, 
and died in 49, the year in w’hich the civil war 
broke out between Caesar and Pompey. He took 
no prominent part in the agitated times in which , 
he lived.— <3. M. Perperna Vento, son of the : 
last, joined tlie hlarian party in the civil war, and 
was raised to the praetorship. After the conquest 
of Ital}* by Sulla, in 82, Perperna iled to Sicily, 
which he quitted however upon the arrival of Pom- 
pey shortly afterwards. On the death of Sulla, in 
78, Perperna joined the consul M. Lepidus in his 
attempt to overthrow the new aristocratical consti- 
tution, and retired with him to Sardinia on the 
failure of this attempt. Lepidus died in Sardinia 
in the following year, 77, and Perperna with the 
remains of his army crossed over to Spain and 
joined Sertorins. Perperna was jealous of the 
ascendancy of Sertoriiis, and after serving under 
him some years he and his friends assassinated 
Sertorius at a banquet in 72. His death soon 
brought the war to a close. Perperna was de- 
feated by Pompey, was taken prisoner, and was 
put to death. 

Pen:]iaebi (ne^pat§o£ or Ilepai€oi), a powerful 
and warlike Pelasgic people, who, according to 
Strabo, migrated from Euboea to the mainland, 
and settled in the districts of Hestiaeotis and Pe- 
lasgiotis in Thessal}^ Plence the northern part of 
this country is frequently called Perrhaebia (ne/5- 
pai€ia^ Hepai^i'a), though it never formed one of 
the regular Thessalian provinces. Homer places 
the Perrhaehi in the neighbourhood of the Thes- 
salian Dodona and the river Titaresius ; and at a 
later time the name of Perrhaebia was applied to 
the district bounded by Macedonia and the Cam- 
bimian mountains on the N., by Pindus on the W., 
by the Peneus on the S. and S.E., and by the 
Peneus and Ossa on the E. The Perrhaebi were 
members of the Amphictyoiiic league. At an early 
period they were subdued by the Lapithaej at the 
time of the Peloponnesian war they were subject 
to the Thessalians, and subsequently to Philip of 
Macedon ; but at the time of the Roman wars in 
Greece they appear independent of Macedonia. 


Perrhidae an Attic demus near 

Aphidna, belonging to the tribe Antiochis, 

Persabora or Perisahora (n6pcrai§'cupa : A7i6ar% 
a strongly fortified city of Babylonia, o^i the W. 
side of the Euphrates, at the point where the canal 
called Haarsares left the river. 

Persae. [Per sis.] 

Persaeus ( Hep (xaTos), a Stoic philosopher, was 
a native of Cittium in Crete, and a disciple of 
Zeno. He lived for some years at the court of 
Antigonus Gonatas, with whom he seems to have 
been in high favour. Antigonus appointed him to 
the chief command in Corinth, whore he was slain, 
when the city was taken by Aratus, b. c. *243. 

Perse (n4p(rrj\ daughter of Oceanus, and wife 
of Helios (the Sun), by whom 'she became the 
mother of Aeetes and Circe. She is further called 
the mother of Pasiphae and Perses. Homer and 
Aprdlonius Rhodius call her Perse, while otliers 
call her Perseis or Persea. 

Perseis, a name given to Hecate, as the daughter 
of Perses by Asteria. 

PersephSne {ll€ p(r€^6pr^)^ called Proserpina 
by the Romans, the daughter of Zens and Berne- 
ter. In Homer she is called Persejphoiiia (Ilepcre- 
(pSpeia ) ; the form Persephone first occurs in He- 
siod, But besides these forms of the name, wc 
also find Persepkassa^ Phersapliassa^ Persephatta^ 
PImrs(pJiatta^ Phcire^ykassa^ PlterepJiatta^ and Pher- 
seplimiiif for which various etymologies have been, 
proposed. The Latin Proserpina is probably only 
a corruption of the Greek. In Attica she was 
worshipped under the name of Cora (Keip??, Ion. 
Ko^pr}% that is, the Daup/Ae?% namely, of Bemeter; 
and the two were frequently called T/ie Motlm' 
mid ifm Daugliier (t} MrjT^p /cot ^ K.6p7}). Being 
the infernal goddess of death, she is also called a 
daughter of Zeus and Styx. In Arcadia she was 
worshipped under the name of Bespoena, and was 
called a daughter of Poseidon Hippius and Deme- 
ter, and said to have been brought up by the Titan 
Anytus. Homer describes her as the wife of 
Hades, and the formidable, venerable, and majestic 
queen of the Shades, who rules over the souls of 
the dead, along with her husband. Hence she is 
called by later writers Jmio hiferna^ Ai‘cr?ia^ and 
S/ppia ; and the Erinnyes are said to have been 
her daughters by Pluto. Groves sacred to her are 
placed by Homer in the western extremity of the 
earth, on the frontiers of the lower world, which 
is itself called the house of Persephone, The story 
of her being carried oif by Hades or Pluto against 
her will is not mentioned by Homer, who simply 
describes her as the wife and queen of Hades. Her 
abduction is first mentioned by Hesiod. The ac- 
count of her abduction, which is the most celebrated 
part of her story, and the wanderings of her mother 
ill search of her, and the worship of the 2 goddesses 
ill Attica at the festival of the Eleusinia, are related 
under Demeter. In the mystical theories of the 
Orphics, Persephone is described as tlie all-per- 
vading goddess of nature, who both produces and 
destroys every thing ; and she is therefore men- 
tioned along, or identified with, other mystic divi- 
nities, such as Isis, Rhea, Ge, Hestia, Pandora, 

, Artemis, Hecate. This mystic Persephone is fur- 
ther said to have become by Zeus the mother ef 
Bionysus, lacchus, Zagreus or Sabazius. — Perse- 
phone frequently appears in works of art. She is 
represented either with the grave and severe cha- 
racter of an infernal Juno, or as a mystical divinity 
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^^5 PERSEPOHS. 

'■wit! 3 sceptre and a little l)OX, in tie act of tog 
nspnai_«X« : in the 
;j(Ue a^es. Ida&ar: now TakltiJeniAid, u . 

ofJemlUd, or C'H-Mto, i. e. 

Bn.) is the Greek name,, probably 
ten-lated" from the Persian name, which » not 
^ ^nr/lfari ftf thc sroat dtv whicli succeeded Pasar- 
S as ’the capM of Persia and of the Pers.^ 

“rnniio From the circumstance, however, of ti* 

crqne'st of the Babylonian 
about the time when Persepolis attained this d^ 

^tT it appears to have been seldom nsed as the 

residence. Keitber .Herodotns, Xeno^on^ 

^Smdntil" iTS'an'™honghXy “ft® 

em^wntem 

fn%bfeSVS"f in- 
r'iches, which were sa ^ to tae ^ 
^ulated from the time of Cyras. 
is sometimes ascribed to Cyras the Great, but more 
senerafly to his son Cambyses. It 'vas greatly 
enlarred and adorned by Panus I. ’ 

^Sdl-mserved its splendour till 

nian conquest, when it was burnt; Alex^der,ti“ 

Sie stora goes, setting fire to the palace with his 
fwm bask at the end of a revel by the^^ 
of the courtezan Thais, b. c. 3t>l« it <■ ^ 

howekrso entirely destroyed as some bistonans 

kreeent. It appears “ iffeTow 

hi^rv, both ancient and medievd. it is now 

deserted, but its ruins are 5°p|kan 

dilapidated to give any good notion of Persian 

fjchUecture, and they are 

scriptions. It was situated m the heart of ^^rsis, 
to the part called Hollow Persis (koIAd 
not fet from the border of ‘i*® ’ 

to a beautiful and healthy vaUey, watered bj the 
river Araxes (Bend-iSm.V), and its trf 
^M^sandthe Cyraa The city stood on the H. 
side of the Araxes, and had a citadel (the rams of 
which ate still seen) built on the i 

of a reck, and enclosed by f/P'® ® 
above the other to the heights of l 
ckits, within which was the palace, with its roj al 
sepnlchres and tretteuries. 

Perses (nepo-ijs). L Son of the Tito Cnus 
and Enrybia, and husband of 7 p “ 

he became the father of Hecate. --2. Son of Per- 
seus and xVndronioda, descnbed by the teeks m 
the founder of the Persian 
Helios (the Sun) and Perse, and brother ot Aeetes 

Perseus (rtepoeiis), the famous Argive hero, 
was a son of Zeus and Danae, and a ^andson ot 
Acrisius. An oracle had told Acrisinathat he was 
doomed to perish by the hands of Danae s son ; 
and he therefore shut up his daughter m an apart- 
ment made of brass or stone. But Zeus Ji^tving 
metamorphosed himself into a shower^ of gold, 
came doivn through the roof of the prison, and 
became by her the father of Perseus. From^ tha 
circumstance Perseus is sometimes called «ar^e«G^ 
As soon as Acrisius discovered that Danae had 
mven birth to a son, he put both mother and son 
mto.a chest, and threw them into the sea; but 
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r“ris%K-’E‘s.r¥S «* 

those invaluable presents, from H®™®® 
and from Athena a mirror, he “““t®® 
nir and arrived at the Gorgons, who duelt near 
Tartessus on the coast of the Ocean, whose heads 
wm coTerTd, like those of serpents with seal , 

cut 0 # L head of Medusa, looking tL'to her- 
throngh the mirror, for a sight of the ““ 

sk would have changed him “*?®Te ‘carried on 
Tiut her head into the wallet which he carriea 

his back, and as he went away he was Jv 

2 other Gorgons; but his helmet, which rendered 
him invisible, enabled him to escape m ■ t • 
Persons then proceeded to Aethiopia, where 
“and nZed Andromeda. CAJ^ummeda.] 
Perseus is also said to have come to the Iljpei- 
boreans, by whom he was hospitably received, and 
te Itla;,kom he changed 
the same name by the r|:-t~s 

return to Seriphos, he found Ms “Other 'vith Diet; s 
to a temple, whither they had fled from the v^ 
lence of Polydectes. Perseus then went to the 
nalaco of Polydectes, and metamorphosed him and 
k his gnesi and, some 5®?’^’)® 
into stone. He then presented the kingdom t> 
Dictvs He gave the winged sandals and the 

helmk to H?rme8, J“ to 

nvmphs and to Hades, and the head of Gorgon to 
AhLa who placed it in the middle of her shield 
' t braastpkt®^ Persons then went to Argos, ac- 
companied by Danae and Andtomcda._ Acnsins, 
remLhermg^ the oracle, escaped to Larissa, m the 
country of tiie Pelasgians; but Perseus followed 
him in order to persuade him to return. ‘-™® 
writers state that Perseus, on his return “ Argos, 
found Proetus, who had expf ed his 
Acrisius, in possession of the kingdom ; and th. 
Perseus slew Proetus, and was aiterwaris kiUed 
by Megapentbes, the son of 
ckmon tradition, however, relates that Teu- 

tamidas, king of Darissa, celebrated games mhonom 
of his guest Acrisius, Perseus, w-ho took “ 

tto, kidentally hit the foot of Acrisius with the 

discus, and thus killed him. Acnsins was bmicd 

1 outside the city of Larissa, and Perseus, leavmo 
the kingdom of Argos to Megapentbes, the son of 
' Proetus, received fromhim in exchange the govern- 
ment of Tiiyns. According to others, 1 erse^ 
remained in A^os, and 

introduction of the Bacchic orgies. Fetoeus is sam 

to have founded the towns of Midea and M) • 
t: a , -U.. +liA father of Persea, 
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Alcaeus, Stlienelus, Helens, Mestor, Electryon, 
Oorgoplione, and Autocluhe. Perseus was wor- 
shipped as a hero in several places. 

Perseus or Perses (Ilepcreur), the last king of 
ihlacedoiiia, was the eldest son of Philip V., and 
reigned 11 3 ’ears from e. c. 178 to 1G8. Before 
his"^ accession he persuaded his father to put to 
death his j'ounger brother Demetrius, w'hom he 
suspected that the Romfin senate intended to set 
up as a competitor for the throne on the death of 
Philip. Immediately^ after his accession he began 
to make preparations for war with the Romans, 
•which he knew to be inevitable, though 7 j^ears 
elapsed before actual hostilities commenced. The 
ivar broke out in 171. The 1st year of the war 
was marked by no striking action. The consul 
P. Licinius Crassus first sufiered a defeat in Thes- 
saly in an engagement between the cavalry of the 
2 armies, hut subsequently gained a slight advan- 
tage over the king's troops. — The 2nd year of the 
ivar (170), in v;hich the consul A. Hostilius Man- 
cinus commanded, also passed over without any im- 
portant battle, but was on the whole favourable to 
Perseus. — The 8 rd year (IGO), in which the con- 
sul Q. Marciiis Philippus commanded, again pro- 
duced no important results. The length to which 
the v.’-ar had been unexpectedly protracted, and the 
ill success of the Roman arms, had by this time 
excited a general feeling in favour of the Macedo- 
nian monarch ; but thedil-timed avarice of Perseus, 
who refused to advance the sum of money which 
Eumenes, king of Pergamus, demanded, deprived 
him of this valuable ally ; and the same unseason- 
able niggardliness likewise deprived him of the 
ser\dces of 20,000 Gaulish mercenaries, who had 
actually advanced into Macedonia to his support, 
but retired on failing to obtain their stipulated 
pay. He was thus led to carry on the contest 
against Rome single-handed. — The 4th year of the 
•war (168) was also the last The new consul, 
L, Aemilius Paulu.s, defeated Perseus •with great 
loss in a decisive battle fought near Pydna on 
June 22, 168. Perseus took refuge in the island of 
Samothrace, where he shortly' afterwards surren- 
dered with his children to the praetor Cm. Octa- 
vius. When brought before Aemilius, he is said 
to have degraded himself by the most abject sup- 
plications : but he was treated witli kindness by 
the Roman general- The following year he was 
carried to Italy, ■where he was compelled to adorn 
the splendid triumph of his conqueror (Nov. SO, 
167), and afterwards cast into a dungeon, from 
whence, however, the intercession of Aemilius pro- 
cured his release, and he was permitted to end his 
day's in an honourable captivity at Alba. He sur- 
vived his removal thither a few years, and died, 
according to some accounts, by voluntary starva- 
tion, while others — fortunately’ with less proba- 
bility — represent him as falling a victim to the 
cruelty of his guards, who deprived him of sleep. 
Perseus had been twice married ; the name of his 
first ■'wife, whom he is said to have killed with his 
own hand in a fit of passion, is not recorded ; his 
second, Laodice, was the daughter of Seleucus IV. 
Philopator. He left two children; a son, Alex- 
ander, and a daughter, both apparently by his 
second marriage, as they were mere children when 
carried to Rome. Besides these, he had adopted 
his younger brother Philip, who appears to have 
been regarded by him as the heir to his throne, 
and became the partner of his captivity. 


PEBSIS. 

Persia. , '.[Pe'esis.]' . • ■ ■ ■ ' 

Persici Montes. [Paesici Montes.] 

Persiciis Sinus, Persicum Mare (0 UepamSs 
koKttos, 7f UepcrucT} (SretAatfera, and other forms : the 
Persian Gulf)^ is the name given by the later geo- 
graphers to the great gulf 'of the Mare Ery’-tfaraenm 
{Indian Ocean)^ extending in a S.E., direction, from 
the mouths of the Tigris, between the N.E. coast 
of Arabia and the opposite coast of Siisiana, Persis, 
and Karmania, to the narrow strait formed by the 
long tongue of land which projects from the N. 
side of Oma7i in Arabia, by which strait it is con- 
nected with the more open gulf of the Indian 
Ocean called Paragon Sinus {Gtilf of Oman). The 
earlier Greek writers know nothing of it. Hero- 
dotus does not distinguish it from the Erythraean 
Sea. The voyrage of Alexander's admiral Nearchus 
from the Indus to the Tigris made it better known, 
bnt still the ancient geographers in general give 
very’ inaccurate statements of its size and form. 

Persides (Ilepo'etSTjr, nepcr 7 ?iaS?js), a patrony- 
mic given to the descendants of Perses. 

Persis, and very^- rarely Persia (ij Tkipais^ and 
07 Tlepcrmri^ sc. 7 ^, the fem. adjectives, the masc. 
being Uepa-mds^ from the ethnic noun HepcTTjs, pL 
Uepaai, fem. IXeparis^ Latin Persa and Perses, 
pi. Persae : in modern Persian and Arabic, Fars- 
or Farststa?ii i. e. stow, land of Ears s= old Persian 
pars, lio7'se or horseman : Eng. Persia)^ originally 
a small mountainous district of W. Asia, lying on 
the N.E. side of the Persian Gulf, and surrounded 
on tho other sides by' mountains and deserts. On 
the N.W. and N. it was separated from Susiaaa, 
Media, and Parthia, by the little river Oroatis or 
Orosis, and by M. Parachoathras ; and on the E. 
from Carmania by no definite boundaries in the 
Desert The only' level part of the country^ was 
the strip of sea-coast called Persis Paralia ; the 
rest was intersected with branches of M, Para- 
choathras, the valleys between which were watered 
hyv several rivers, the chief of which were the 
Araxes, Cyrus, and Medus: in this part of 
the country', which was called Koile Persis, stood 
the capital cities Pasargada and Pebsepolis. 
The country' has a remarkabla variety of climate 
and of products ; the N. mountainous regions being 
comparatively' cold, but with good pastures, espe- 
cially for camels ; the middle slopes having a tem- 
perate climate and producing abundance of fruit 
and wine ; and the S- strip of coast being intensely 
hot, and sandy', with little vegetation except the 
palm-tree. The inhabitants were a collection of 
nomad peoples of the Indo-European stock, who 
called themselves by a name which is given in 
Greek as Artaei i^AprdiQL\ and which, like the 
kindred Median name of Ani fApm)^ signifies 
?ioMe or Itonourahh^ and is applied especially to the 
true worshippers of Ormuzd and followers of Zo- 
roaster: it \vas in fact rather a title of honour 
than a proper name; the true collective name of 
the people seems to have been Paraca. According 
to Herodotus, they were divided into 8 classes or 
castes : 1 st, the nobles or warriors, containing the 
3 tribes of the Pa sargadae, who were the most 
noble, and to whom the royal family of the Achae- 
menidae belonged, the Maraphii and the Maspii ; 
2 ndly, the agricultural and other settled tribes, 
namely', the Panthialaei, Derusiaei, and Germanii ; 
3rdly, the tribes which remained nomadic, namely, 
the Daae, Mardi, Dropici, and Sagartii, names com- 
mon to other parts of W. and Central Asia. The 
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Persians liad a close ethnical affinity to the Medes, 
and followed the same customs and religion [Magi ; 
Zoeoastee]. The simple and -warlike habits, 
which they ciikivated in their native mountains, 
preserved them from the comipting influences 
which enervated their Median brethren; so that 
from being, as we find them at the beginning of 
their recorded history, the subject member of the 
Medo-Persian kingdom, they obtained the supre- 
macy under Cyrus, the founder of the great Per- 
sian Empire, e.c. 559. Of the Persian history 
before this date, know but little : the native 
poetical annalists of a later period are perfectly 
untrustworthy : the additional light lately ob- 
tained from the Persian inscriptions is, so far as it 
goes, confirmatory of the Greek writers, from whom, 
and from some small portions of Scripture, all our 
knowledge of ancient Persian history is derived. 
According to these accounts, the Persians were 
first subjected by the Medes under Phraortes, about 
B,c. 688, at the time of the formation of the Great 
Median Empire ; but they continued to be governed 
by their own princes, the Achaeinenidae. An 
account of the revolution, by which the siipremacy 
was transfen’’ed to the Persians, is given under 
Cyrus. At this time there existed in W. Asia 
two other great kingdoms, the Lydian, which com- 
prised nearly the whole of Asia Minor, W. of the 
river Halys, which separated it from the Medo- 
Persian territories; and the Babylonian, which, 
besides the Tigris and Euphrates valley, embraced 
Syria and Palestine. By the successive conquest 
of these kingdoms, the dominions of Cyrus were 
extended on the W. as far as the coasts of the 
Ettxine, the Aegean, and the Mediterranean, and 
to the frontier of Egjpt. Turning bis arms in the 
opposite direction, he subdued Bactria, and effected 
some conquests beyond the Oxus, but fell in battle 
mih the Massagetae. [Cyrus.] His son Cam- 
byses added Egypt to the empire. [Cambyses,] 
Upon bis death the Magian priesthood made an 
effort to restore the supremacy to the Medes 
[Magi; Smerdis], which was defeated by the 
conspiracy of the 7 Persian chieftains, whose success 
conferred the crown upon Darius, the son of Hys- 
taspes. This king was at first occupied with 
crushing rebellions in every part of the empire, 
and with the two expeditions against Scythia and 
Cyrenaica, of ■ftdnch the former entirely failed, and 
the latter -sims only partially successfid. He con- 
quered Thrace; and on the E. he added the valley 
of the Indus to the kingdom; but in this quarter 
the power of Persia seems never to have been 
much more than nominal. The Persian Empire 
had now reached its greatest extent, irom Thrace 
and Cyrenaica on the W, to the Indus on the E., 
and from tho Euxiiie, the Caucasus (or rather a 
little below it), the Caspian, and the Oxus and 
Jaxartes on the N. to Aethiopia, Arabia, and the 
Erythraean Sea on the S.,and it embraced, in Eu- 
rope, Thrace and some of the Greek cities K. of 
the Eiixine ; in^Africn, Egypt and Cyrenaica ; in 
Asia, on the W., Palestine, Phoenicia, Syria, the 
several districts of Asia Minor, Armenia, Mesopo- 
tamia, Assyria, Babylonia, Susiana, Atropatene, 
Great Media; on the N., Hyrcania, Margiana, 
Bactriana, and Sogdiana ; on the E., the Paropa- 
misus, Arachosia, and India (i. e. part of the Punjab 
and Scinde); on the S. Persis, Carmauia and 
Gedrosia ; and in the centre of the E. part, Parthia, 
Aria, and Drangiana. The capital cities of the 
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empire wore Baliylon, Susa, Ecbatana in MeJiit, 
and, though these wore seldom, if ever, used as 
residences, Pasargada and Persepolis in Persis. 
(See the several articles.) Of this vast empire 
Darius undertook the organisation, and divided it 
into 20 satrapies, of which a full account is given 
by Herodotus. For the other details of his reign, 
and especially the commencement of the wars v/ith 
Greece, see Darius. Of the remaining period of 
the ancient Persian history, till the Macedonian 
conquest, a sufficient abstract will be found under 
the names of the several kings, a list of whom is 
now subjoined:- — (1) Cyrus, b. c. 559 — 529: 
(2) Cambyses, 529— 522: (3) Usurpation of the 
pseiido-SarERDis, 7 months, 522 — 521 : (4) Da- 
rius I., son of Hystaspes, 521—485 : (5) Xerxes 
I. 485 — 465 : (6) Usurpation of Artaeanus, 
7 months, 465 — 464: (7) Artaxerxes I. Lon- 
j GrMANUs,464 — 425; (8) XerxesIL, 2 months: 

' (9) SoGDiANUS, 7 months, 425 — 424 : (10) Ochus, 
or Darius IL Nothus, 424-— 405 : (11) Artax- 
ERXEs IL Mnemon, 405 — 359: (12) Ochus, or 
Artaxerxes HI., 359 — 338 : (13) Arses, 338 
— 336: (14) Darius III. Codomamms, 336- — 
331 [Alexander]. Here the ancient history of 
Persia ends, as a kingdom ; but, as a people, "the 
Persians proper, under the influence especially of 
their religion, preserved their existence, and at 
length regained their independence on the downfall 
of the Parthian Empire [Sassanidae]. — In read- 
ing the Roman poets it must be remembered that 
they constantly use Persae^ as well as Medi^ as a 
general term for the peoples E. of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, and especially for the Parthians. 

A. Persius Elacous, the poet, was a Roman 
knight connected by blood and marriage with per- 
sons of the highest rank, and was born at Vola- 
terrae in Etruria on the 4th of December, A. d, 34, 
He received the first rudiments of education in his 
native to^\m, remaining there until the age of 12, 
and then removed to Rome, where he studied 
grammar under the celebrated Remmius Palaemon, 
and rhetoric under Verginius Flavius. He was 
afterwards the pupil of Cornutus the Stoic, who be- 
came the guide, philosopher, and friend of his future 
life, and to whom he attached himself so closely 
that he never quitted his side. While yet a youth 
he was on familiar terms with Lucan, with Caesius 
Bassiis the lyric poet, and witli several other per- 
sons of literary eminence. He was tenderly be- 
loved by the high-minded Paetiis Thrasea, and 
seems to have been well worthy of such affection, 
for he is described as a virtuous and pleasing youth. 
He died of a disease of the stomach, on the 24tli 
of November, a. d. 62, before he had completed his 
28th year. The extant works of Persius, who, we 
are told, wrote seldom and slowly, consist of 6 short 
satires, extending in all to 650 hexameter lines, 
and were left in an unfi nished state. Th ey were 
slightly corrected after his death by Cornutus", while 
Caesius Bassus was permitted, at his own earnest 
request, to be the editor. In boyhood Persius had 
written some other poems, which were destroyed 
by the advice of Cornutus. Few productions have 
ever enjoyed more popularity than the Satires ; 
hut it would seem that Persius owes not a little of 
his fame to a cause which naturally might have 
produced an effect directly the reverse, we mean 
the multitude of strange terns, proverbial phrases, 
far-fetched metaphors, and abrupt transitions which 
every where embarrass our progress. The difficulty 
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experif-'iiccfl in removinj? these impediments neces- 
sarily impresses Loth the words and the ideas upon 
every one who has carefully studied his pages, and 
hence no author clings more closely to our memory. 
The iirst satire is superior both in plan and exe- 
ciuiun to the rest ; and those passages in the 5th, 
where Persius describes the process by which his 
own moral and intellectual fi-iculties were ex- 
panded, are remarkable for their grace and beauty. 
The best editions are b}' Jahn, Lips. 1843, and by 
Heinrich, Lips. 1844. 

Pertmax, HeMus, Roman emperor from Ja- 
nuary 1st to March 28th, A. d. 193, was of humble 
origin, and rose fi*om the post of centurion both to 
the highest military and civil commands in the 
reigns of IM. Aurelius and Commodus. On the 
murder of Coraraodus on the last day of December, 
192, Pertinax, who was then 66 years of age, was 
reluctantly persuaded to accept the empire. He 
commenced his reign by introducing extensive 
reforms into the civil and military administration 
of the empire; but the troops, who had been accus- 
tomed both to ease and license under Commodus, 
were disgusted with the discipline w'hich he at- 
tempted to enforce upon them, and murdered their 
new sovereign after a reign of 2 months and 27 
days. On his death tlie praetorian troops put up 
the empire to sale, which was purchased by M. 
Didius Salvius Julianus. [See p. 219, b.] 

Perusia (Perusinus : Perugia)^ an ancient city 
in the E. part of Etruria between the lake Trasi- 
inemis and the Tiber, and one of the 12 cities of 
the Etruscan confederacy. It was situated on a 
hill, and was strongly fortified by nature and by 
art. In conjunction with the other cities of Etruria, 
it long resisted the power of the Romans, and at a 
later period it was made a Roman colony. It is 
memorable in the civil wars as tlie place in which 
L. Antonius, the brother of the triumvir took 
refuge, tvlien he was no longer able to oppose Oc- 
tavianus in the field, and where he was kept closely 
blockaded by Octavianiis for some months, from 
the end of b. c. 41 to the spring of 40. Famine 
compelled it to surrender ; but one of its citi 2 ens 
having set fire to his own house, the flames spread, 
and the w'hole city was burnt to the ground. The 
war between L. Jkntonius and Octavianus is known 
from the long siege of this town by the name of 
the PeJlum Ferusinum, It w'as rebuilt and colo- 
nised anew' by Augustus, from whom it received 
the surname of Augusta. In ihe later time of the 
empire it w'as the most important city in all Etruria, 
and long resisted the Goths. Part of the , walls 
and some of the gates of Perusia still remain. The 
best preserved of the gates is now called Arco 
it Augusta, from the inscription Avgvsta Per- 
t'vsiA over the arch: the whole structure is at 
loarst GO or 70 feet high. Several interesting tombs 
v.dtii valuable remains of Etruscan art have been 
discovered in the neighbourhood of the city. 
Pescennius Mger. [Niger.] 

Pessiniis or Pesinus (Hecro-u/oSs, UetriUGvs: 
II(=cr<rmoiVTios, fern, n^orariyovyris : Bala-Uisdr 
Ru.), a city of Asia Minor, in the S.W. corner of 
Galatia, on the S. slope of M. Diiidymus or Agdis- 
tis, was celebrated as a chief seat of the worship of 
Cybele, under the surname of Agdistis, whose 
temple, crowded with riches, stood on a hill out- i 
side the city. In this temple "was a wooden (Livy I 
says stone) image of the goddess, which was re- ■ 
moved to Rome, to satisfy an oracle in the Sibyl- 


line books. Under Constiintine the city was made 
the capital of the province of Galatia Salutaris, but 
it gradually declined until the Gth century, after 
which it is no more mentioned. 

Petalia or Petaliae {PeiaUus'), an uninhabited 
and rocky island off the B.W. coast of Euboea at 
the entrance into the Eiiripus. 

Petelia orPetiHa (nerijA/a: Petellnus: Stron^ 
goli), an ancient Greek town on the E. coast of 
Bruttium, founded, according to tradition, by Phi- 
loctetes. (Virg. Aen. iii. 402.) It w’as situated 
N. of Croton, to whose territory it originally be- 
longed, but it was afterwards conquered by the 
Lucanians. It remained faithful to the Romans, 
when the other cities of Bruttium revolted to 
Hannibal, and it was not till after a long and 
desperate resistance that it was taken by one of 
Hannibal’s generals. It was repeopled by Han- 
; nibal withBrattians; but the Romans subsequently 
j collected the remains of the former population, and 
: put them again in possession of the town. 

Peteon (nereSp : UerGwvios), a small town in 
Boeotia, of uncertain site, dependent upon Hali- 
artus, according to some, and upon Thebes, ac- 
cording to others. 

Peteos (nerewr), son of Orneus, and fiither of 
Mencstheiis, was expelled from Athens hr Aegeus, 
and went to Phocis, where he founded Stiris. 

PetHius or Petillms. 1. Capitolinus. [Capi- 
tolinus.]“« 2. Cerealis. [Gerealis.]— 3. Spu- 
rinxis. [Spurinus.] 

Petosiris (rierdiTipis), an Egyptian priest and 
astrologer, generally named along with Nechepsos, 
an Egyptian king. The two are said to be the 
founders of astrology. Some works on astrology 
were extant under his name. Like our own Lilly, 
Petosiris became the common name for an astro- 
loger. (Juv. vi, 580.) 

Petovio or Poetovio (Pdtau), a town in Pan- 
nonia Superior, on the frontiers of Noricum, and on 
the Dravus (Drave), was a Roman colony -with the 
surname Ulpia, having been probably enlarged and 
made a colony by Trajan or Hadrian. It wns one 
of the chief towns of Pannonia, had an imperial 
palace, and tvas the head-quarters of a Roman 
legion. The ancient town was probably on the 
right bank of the Drave, opposite the modern 
Feitmi, as it is only on the former spot that in- 
scriptions, coins, and other antiquities have been 
found. 

Petra Uerpa : Uerpaio^, Petraeus, later Pe- 
trensis), the name of several cities built on rocks, 
or in rocky places.— 1. A small place in the Co- 
rinthian territory, probably on tlie coast, near the 
borders of Argolis. — 2. A place in Elis, not far 
from the city of Elis, of which some suppose it 
to have been the Acropolis. The sepulchral mo- 
nument of the philosopher Pyrrho was shown here. 
— 3. (Casa della pietra), also called Petraea and 
Petrine (the people nerpTyoi and Petiini), an in- 
land town of Sicily, on the road from Agrigentum 
to Panornius. "-“4:. A town on the coast of Illyri- 
cura, with a had harbour. «« 5. A city of Pieria in 
Macedonia. — » 6. A fortress of the Maedi, in 
Thrace.'— 7, (PI. neut.), a place in Dacia, on one 
of the 3 great roads which crossed the Danube. — 
8 . InPontns, a fortress built by Justinian, on a 
precipice on the sea-coast, between the rivers Ba- 
thys and Acinasis. — 9. In Sogdiana, near the 
Oxus (Q. Curt. vii. 11). — 10. By far the most 
celebrated of all the places of this name was Petra 
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or Petrae (Wady-Mtisa)^ in Araljia Petraea, the ca- 
pital first of the Idiimaeans, and afterwards of the 
Nahathaeans. It is prohahly the same place which 
is called Selah (which means, Hke a rock) 

and Joktheel, in the 0.11 It lies in- the midst of 
the mountains of Seir, at the foot of Mt. Hor, just 
half- way between the Bead Sea and the head of 
the Aelanitic Gulf of the Red Sea, in a valley, or 
mther ravine, surrounded by almost inaccessible 
precipices, which is entered a narrow gorge on 
the E,, the rocky wails of which approach so 
closely as sometimes hardly to permit 2 horsemen to 
ride abreast. On the banks of the river which runs 
through this ravine stood the city itself, a mile in 
length, and hal£-a-mile in breadth between the 
sides of the valley, and same jSne ruins of its public 
buildings still remain. But this is not all ; the 
rocks which surround, not only the main valley, 
but all its lateral ravines, are completely honey- 
combed with excavations, some of w^hich were 
tombs, some temples, and some private houses, at 
the entrances to which the siirkice of the rock is 
sculptured into magnificent architectural fapades, 
and other figures, whose details are often so 
well preserved as to appear but just chiselled, 
while the effect is wonderfully heightened by 
the brilliant variegated colours of the rock, where 
red, purple, yellow, sky-blue, black, and white, are 
seen in distinct layers. These ruins are chiefly of 
the Roman period, when Petra bad become an im- 
portant city as a centre of the caravan traffic of the 
Nabathaeans. At the time of Augustas, as Strabo 
learnt from a friend who had resided there, it con- 
tained many Romans and other foreigners, and was 
governed by a native prince. It had maintained 
its independence against the Greek kings of Syria, 
and retained it under the Romans, till the time of 
Trajan, by whom it was taken. It was the chief 
city of the whole country of Arabia Petraea, which 
probably derived its name from Petra ; and under 
the later empire, it was the capital of Palaestina 
Tertk.: . ^ ■ 

H. Petreius, a man of great military experience, 
is first mentioned in s. c. 6*2, when he served as 
legatas to the proconsul C. Antonius, and com- 
manded the army in the battle in which Catiline 
perished. He belonged to the aristocratical party; 
and in 55 he was sent into Spain along with L. 
Afxaniiis as legatus of Pompey, to whom the pro- 
vinces of the two Spains bad been granted. Soon 
after tbe commencement of the civil war in 4.0, 
Caesar defeated Afranius and Petreius in Sjmin, | 
whereupon the latter joined Pompey in Greece. 
After the loss of the battle of Pharsalia (48) Pe- 
freius crossed over to Africa, and took an active part 
in the campaign in 46, which was brought to 
an end by the decisive defeat of the Pompeian 
army at the battle of Thapsus. Petreius then fled 
■with Juba, and despairing of i^ety they fell by 
each other’s bands. 

Petrinus (I^occa di mc7i,U liagoni), a mountain 
near Sinucssa on the confines of Latium and Cam- 
pania, onjvhich good T.vine was grown. 

Petrocorii, a people in Gallia Aquitanica, in 
the modern Ferigord, Their country contained 
iron-mines, and their chief town was Vesunna 
{Ferigueux), 

Petronius, C., orT,, an accomplished voluptuary 
at the cotirt of Nero. He was one of the chosen 
companions of Nero, and was regarded as director- 
in-chief of the imperial pleasures, the judge -whose 
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decision upon tbe merits of any proposed scheme 
of enjoyment was held as final {Elegantiae arbiter'). 
The influence thus acquired excited tbe jealous 
suspicions of Tigeliiniis: he was accused of treason; 
and believing that destruction was inevitable, he 
resolved to die as he had lived, and to excite ad- 
miration by the frivolous eccentricity of his end. 
Having caused his veins to be opened, he from 
time to time arrested the flow of blood by the ap- 
plication of bandages. During the intervals he 
conversed with his friends, and even showed him- 
self in the public streets of Cumae, wfliere these 
events took place ; so that at last, when he sunk 
from exhaustion, his death (a. d. 66), although 
compulsory, appeared to be the result of natural 
and gradual decay. He is said to have despatched 
in his last moments a sealed document to the 
prince, taunting him with his brutal excesses. — A 
work has come down to us bearing the title Pe- 
tronii Arlitn Satgricon^ which, as itno-vv exists, is 
composed of a series of frngments, chiefly in prose, 
but interspersed with numerous pieces of poetry. 
It is a sort of comic romance, in which the adven- 
tures of a certain Encolpius and his companions 
in the S. of Italy, chiefly in Naples or its environs, 
are made a vehicle for exposing the false taste and 
vices of the age. Unfortunately the vices of the 
personages introduced are depicted with such fi- 
delity that we are perpetually disgusted by the 
obscenity of the descriptions. The longest section 
is generally known as the Supper of Trimalcldo, 
presenting us with a detailed account of a fantastic 
banquet, such as the gourmands of the empire were 
wont to exhibit on their tables. Next in interest 
is the well-known tale of the Ephesian Matron. — > 
A great number of conflicting opinions have been 
formed by scholars with regard to the author of 
the Satgricon. Many suppose that he is the same 
person as the C. or T. Petronius mentioned above; 
and though there are no proofs in favour of this 
hypothesis, yet there is good reason to believe that 
the work belongs to the first centufy, or, at all 
, events, is not later than the reign of Hadrian. 

' The best edition is by P. Burmannus, 4to. Traj. ad 
Rhen. 1709, and again Amst. 174.3. 

Pence (Jl^vKri : Ficxma)., an island in Moesia 
' Inferior formed by the 2 southern mouths of the 
Danube, of which the most southernly was also- 
called Peuce, hut more commonly the Sacred Mouth. 
This island is of a triangular form, and is said by 
the ancients to be as large as Rhodes. It was in- 
habited by the Peucini, -who were a tribe of the 
Bastarnae, and took their name from the island. 

Pencela, Pencelaotis (HeuaieAa:, UeviteXadons ; 
Peklieli or FaJchoU)^ a city and district in the N. W. 
of India intra Gangem, between the rivers Indus 
and Suastus. 

Peucestas (neaKeVras), a Macedonian, and a 
distinguished officer of Alexander the Great, He 
had the chief share in saving the life of Alexander 
in the assault on the city of the Malli in India, 
and was afterwards appointed by the king to the 
satrapy of Persia. In the division of the provinces 
after the death of Alexander (e. c. 323) he ob- 
tained the renewal of his government of Persia. 
He fought on the side of Eumenes against Anti- 
gonus (317 — 316), but displayed both arrogance 
and insubordination in these campaigns. Upon 
the surrender of Eumenes by the Argyraspids, 
Peucestas fell into the hands of Antigonus, who 
deprived him of his satrapy. 
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Peucetia. [Apulia,] | where he learned tlie Latin language. As the title 

Peiicini. [Peuce.] \ Fhaedri Lilerii Fahidcte Aeso- 


Phacium : ^aKievs : Ali/aM% a morni- 

taiii fortress of Tlie&saly in the district He&tiaeatis 
on the right bank of the Peiieiis, N-E. ofLimnaea. 

Pliaciissa {’^aKOvcFG-a : Fecussa)^ an. island in 
the Aogaean sea, one of the Spopade.s. 

Phasa (‘Paid), the name of the sow of Crommyon 
in i^Iegaris, whicli ravaged the neighbourhood, and 
was slain by Theseus. 

Phaeaces (‘l>ata/cey, ^at7j/c€s), a fabulous people 
immortalised 'by the Odyssej', who inhabited the 
island Scberia (Sxepia), situated at the extreme 
■western part of the earth, and who were governed 
by king Akinous. [Alcinous.] They are de- 
serifaed by Homer as a people fond of the feast, the 
lyre, and the dance, and hence tlieir name passed 
into a proverb to indicate persons of luxurious and 
sensual habits. Thus a glutton is called Flimax 
by Horace (Ep. i. 15. 24). — The ancients identified 
the Homeric Scheria with Corcyra, whence the 
latter is called by the poets Fhaeacia iellus ; but 
tiiere is no sound argument in favour of the identity 
of the 2 islands, anil it is better to regard Scheria 
as aliogetlier fabulous. 

Pbaeax (d>ata|), an Athenian orator and states- 
man, and a contemporar}' of Nicias and Alcibiades. 
Some critics maintain that the extant speech against 
Alcibiades, commonly attributed to Andocides was 
written by Phaeax. 

Phaedon a Greek philosopher, was a 

native of Elis, and of high birth, but was taicen 
prisoner, probably about b. g. 400, and was brought 
to Athens. It is said that he ran away from his 
master to Socrates, and was ransomed by one o£ 
the friends of the latter. Phaedon was present at 
the death of Socrates, while he was still quite a 
youth. He appears to have lived in Athens some 
time after the death of Socrates,.and then returned 
to Elis, where he became the founder of a school 
of philosophy. He was succeeded by Piistahus, 
after whom the Elean school ivas merged in the . 
Eretrian. The dialogue of Plato, which contains 
an account of the death of Socrates, bears the name 
of Phaedon. 

Ehaedra (d>at5pa), daughter of Minos by Pasi- 
phae or Crete, and the wife of Theseus. She was 
the stepmother of Hippolj’-tus, the son of Theseus, 
with whom she fell in love ; but having been re- 
pulsed by Hippolytus, she accused him to Theseus 
of having attempted her dishonour. After the 
death of Hippolytus, his innocence became knowm 
to his father, and Phaedra made away with herself. 
For details see Hippolytus, 

Phaedriades. [Parnassus,] 

Phaedrial (^aiSplas), a town in the S. of Ar- 
cadia, S.W. of Megalopolis, 15 stadia from the 
Messenian frontier. 

Phaedrus (^aTSpos.) 1, An Epicurean philoso- 
pher, and the president of the Epicurean school 
during Cicero’s residence in Athens, B. c. 80. 
He died in 70, and v;us succeeded by Patron. He 
was the author of a work on the gods (Xlepl S'ccSj'), 
of which an interesting fragment was discovered at 
Herculaneum in 1806, and published, by Petersen, 
Plamb. 1833. Cicero was largely indebted to this 
work for the materials of the first hook of the Ee 
Natura Ecomm.<^2. The Latin Fabulist, of whom 
we know nothing but what is collected or inferred 
from his fables. He was originally a slave, and 
was brought from Thrace or Macedonia to Rome, _ 


joeae, -R-'e must conclude that he had belonged to 
Augustus, who manumitted him. Under Tiberius 
he appears to have undergone some persecution 
from Sejanus. The fables extant under the name 
of Phaedrus are 97 in number, wTitten m iambic 
verse, and distributed into 5 books. Most of the 
fables are transfusions of the Aesopian fiibles, or 
those which pass as such, into Latin verse. The 
expression is generally dear and concise, and the 
language, with some few exceptions, as pure and 
correct as we should expect from a Roman writer 
of the Augustan age. But Phaedrus has not es- 
caped censure, when he has deviated from his Greek 
I model, and much of the censure is Just. The best 
I fables are those in -which he has kept the closest to 
i his original. Many of the fables, however, are not 
' Aesopian, as the matter cleaidy shows, for they 
I refer to historical events of a much later period 
I (v. 1, 8, iiL 10) ; and Phaedrus himself, in the 
I prologue to the 5th book, intimates that he had 
often used the name of Aesop only to recommend 
Ills verses. — There is also another collection of 82 
fables, attributed to Aesop, and entitled Epitoina 
Fahularum^ which was first published at Naples, 
in 1809, by Cassitti. Opinions are much divided 
as to the genuineness of this collection. The pro- 
bability is, that the Epitome is founded on genuine 
Roman fables, which, in the process of transcription 
duringinany centuries, have undergone considerable 
changes. — -The last and only critical edition of 
Phaedrus is by Orelli, Zurich, 1831. 

Phaenarete. [Socrates.] 

Phaenias. [Phanias.J 

Phaestus {^ma-ros ; ^aiffTios\ 1. A town in 
the S. of Crete near Gortyna, 20 stadia from the 
sea, w'ith, a port-town Matala or Matalia, said to 
have been built by the Heraclid Phaestus, -who 
came from Sicyon to Crete. The town is mentioned 
by Homer, but was destroyed at an early period 
by Gortyna. It was lire birth-place of Epimenides, 
and its inliabitants were celebrated for their wit 
and sarcasm. — 2. A town of Thessaly in the 
district Thessaliotis. 

Phaethon that is, “ the shining,” 

occurs in Homer as an epithet or surname of Helios 
(the Sun), and is used by later writers as a proper 
name for Helios ; but it is more commonly known 
as the name of a son of Helios by the Oceanid 
Clymene, the wife of Merops. The genealogy of 
Phaethon, however, is not the same in all writers, 
for some call him a son of Clynienus, the son of 
Helios, hy Merope, or a son of Helios by Prote, 
or, lastly, a son of Helios by the nymph Rhode or 
Rhodes. He received the significant name of 
Phaethon from his father, and was afterwards 
presumptuous and ambitious enough to request his 
father to allow him for one day to drive the chariot 
of the sun across the heavens. Plelios -was induced 
by the entreaties of his son and of Clymene to 
yield, but the youth being too weak to check the 
horses, they rushed out of their usual track, and 
came so near the earth, as almost to set it on 
fire. Thereupon Zeus killed him -with a flash of 
lightning, and hurled him down into the river 
Eridanus. His sisters, the Heliadae or Phaethon- 
tiades^ -who had yoked the horses to the cliariot, 
were metamorphosed into poplars, and their tears 
into amber. [Heliadae.] 

Phaethontiades. [Heliadae.] 
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PEaetlilisa. [Heliadae.]' ^ ^ 

Pliagres {^dypTjs : Origin or Orfana)^ an ancient 
and fortified town of the** Pieriaiis in Macedonia at 
the foot of Mt. Pangaeoii. 

Phalaectts {^dhaiKos), 1. Son of Onomarclms, 
succeeded his uncle Phayllus as leader of the 
Phocians in the Sacred War, b. c. S5L In order 
to secure his own safety, he concluded a treaty 
with Philip, by which he was allowed to withdraw 
into the Peloponnesus with a body of 8000 merce- 
naries, leaving tbe unhappy Phocians to their fate, 
84 G. Phalaecus now assumed the part of a mere 
leader of mercenary troops, in which character ^ye 
jfind him engaging in various enterprises. He was 
slain at tlie siege of Cydonia in Crete. — 2. A 
lyric and epigrammatic poet, from whom the metre 
called JPhdaecian took its name. Five of his epi- 
grams are preserved in the Greek Anthology. Plis 
date is uncertain ; but he was probably one of the 
principal Alexandrian poets. 

Phaiaesiae {^aXaia-iai), a torni in Arcadia, S. 
of Megalopolis on the road to Sparta, 20 stadia 
from the Laconian frontier. 

Phalanna {i^aXavva : ^aXawmos : KaradjoU)^ 
a town of the Perrhaehi in the Thessalian district 
of Hestiaeotis on th left bank of the P oneus, not 
far from Tc;mpe. 

Phalanthus (^^dXavOos)^ son of Aracus, was 
one of the Lacedaemonian Partheniae, or the off- 
spring of some marriages of disparagement, which 
the necessity of the Erst Messenian war had in- 
duced the Spartans to permit. (See Diet of Antiq, 
art. Partkeniae.) As the Partheniae were looked 
down upon by their fellovz-citizens, they formed a 
eonspiiacy under Phalanthus, against the govern- 
ment. Their design having been detected, they 
went to Italy under the guidance of Phalanthus, 
and founded the city of Tarentura, about b.c. 708. 
Phalanthus was afterwards driven out from Ta- 
rentum by a sedition, and ended his days at Brun- 
di.sium. . ' 

Phalara (ra ^dXapa: epetXape^y), a town in the 
Thessalian district of Phthiotis on the Sinus Ma- 
liaciis, served as the harbour of Lamia. 

Phalaris (^^aAagis), ruler of Agrigentum in 
Sicily, has obtained a proverbial celebrity as a 
miei and inhuman tyrant; but we have scarcely 
any real knowledge of his life and history. His 
reign probably commenced about B. a 570, and is 
said to have lasted 16 years. He %vas a native of 
Agrigentum, and appears to have been raised by 
his fellow-citizens to some high olEce in the state, 
of whicli he afterwards availed himself to assume 
a despotic authority. He was engaged in frequent 
wtirs with his neighbours, and extended his power 
and dominion on all sides, though more frequently 
by stratagem than open force. He perished by a 
sudden outbreak of the popular fuiy, in which it 
iippears that Telemachus, the ancestor of Theron, 
iniiat have borne a conspicuous part. Ko circum- 
stn lice connected with Phalaris is more celebrated 
than the brazen bull in which he is said to have 
burnt alive the victims of his cruelty, and of which 
we are told that he made the first experiment upon 
its inventor Periiius. This latter story has much 
the air of an invention of later times; blit the fame 
of this celebrated engine of torture was inseparably 
associated w'ith the name of Phalaris as early as 
tlie time of Pindar. (Find, F^ik i. 185.) That poet 
also speaks of Phalaris himself in terms which 
clearly prove that his reputation as a barbarous 
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' tyrant was then already fully established, and all 
subsequent WTiters, until a very late period, allude 
to him in terms of similar import. But in the later 
ages of Greek literature, there appears to have 
existed or arisen a totally different tradition con- 
cerning Phalaris, W'hich represented him as a man 
of a naturally mild and humane disposition, and 
only forced into acts of severity or occasional cruelty, 
by the pressure of circumstances and the machina- 
tions of his enemies. Still more strange is it that 
he appears at the same time as an admirer of lite- 
rature and philosophy, and the patron of men of 
letters. Such is the aspect under wdiich his cha- 
racter is presented to us in 2 declamations commonly 
ascribed to Lucian, and still more strikingly in the 
well-known epistles which bear the name of Pha- 
laris himself. These epistles are now remembered 
chiefly on account of the literary controversy to 
which they gave rise, and the masterly dissertation 
in wdiich Bentley exposed their spuriousness. They 
are evidently the composition of some sophist ; 
though the period at which this forgerj’- was com- 
posed cannot now be determined. The first author 
who refers to them is Stobaeus. The best edition 
is by Schaefer, Lips. 18*23. 

Phalarium (<^aKdpiop% a fortress named after 
Phalaris near the S. coast of Sicily, situated on a 
hill 40 stadia E. of the river Himera. 

Phalasama (ra ^aXdcrappa), a town on the 
N.W. coast of Crete. 

Phalerum (^dKn^povi ^aXrjpeis)^ the most E.-ly 
of the harbours of Athens, and the one chiefly 
used by the Athenians before the time of the 
Persian wars. Phalerura is usually described as 
the most E.-iy of the 3 harbours in the peninsula 
of Piraeus; but this appears to be incorrect. The 
names of the 3 harbours in the peninsula were 
Piraeus, Zea, and Munychia ; while Phalernm lay 
S.E. of these 3, nearer the city sxtllajqios Georgios, 
After the establishment by Themistocles of the 3 
harbours in the peninsula of Piraeus^ Phalernm 
was not much used; but it was connected with the 
city by means of a wall called the Phahrkm Wall 
{^aXyipLKhv reixos). Faleron or Phalerus was also 
an Attic demus, containing temples of Zeus, De- 
meter, and other deities. 

PLaloria (^aAwpfa), a fortified town of Th essaly 
in Hestiaeotis, N. of Tricca on the left bank of the 
Peneus. 

Phanae (f?dyai^ tj ^aveda dtepa : C. Mastico)^ 
the S. point of the island of Chios, celebrated for 
its temple of Apollo, and for its excellent wine 

Piiaaagoria (^apaydpeia, and other forms ; P/m- 
mgoriy Riu, near Tainan^ on tlie E. side of the 
Sltaiis of Kajfa), a Greek city, founded by a co- 
lony of Teiar.s under Phanagoras, on the Asiatic 
coast of the Cimmerian Bosporus. It became tbe 
great emporium for all the traffic betw'eeii the coasts 
of the Palus Maeotis and the countries on the S. 
side of the Caucasus, and was chosen by the kings 
of Bosponis as their capital in Asia. It had" a 
temple of Aphmdite Apaturos, and its neighboiu*- 
hood was rich in olive yards. In the 6th century 
of our era, it w'as destroyed by the surrounding 
barbarians. 

Phanaroea (4>apdpoia), a great plain of Pontns 
in Asia Minor, enclosed by the mountain chains of 
Paryadres on the E., and Lithrus and Ophlimus on 
the W., was the most fertile part of Pontiis. 

Pbanias or Phaenias {^avias^ 4>amas), of 
Eresos in Lesbos, a distinguished Peripatetic phi- 
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losopber, tlie immediate disciple of Aristotle, and 
tlie contemporarj", fellow-citizen, and friend ' of' 
Theopl'irastus. He fioiirlslied about b. c.. 3'36. 
Fhanias does not seem to luiTe founded a distinct 
school of iiis own, but he was a most diligent 
writer upon every department of philosophy, as it 
was studied by the Peripatetics, especially logic, 
physics, history, and literature. His works, all of 
which are lost, are frequently quoted by later 
writers. One of his works most frequently cited 
was a sort of chronicle of his native city, bearing 
the title of UpvTdveis ^Epscnoi. 

Phanocles (^ayofcAijs), one of the best of the 
later Greek elegiac poets, probably lived in the 
time of Philip and Alexander the Great. He seems 
only to have written one poem, which was entitled 
’^Epoores ^ KakoL The work was upon paedermtem; 
but the subject was so treated as to exhibit the 
retribution which fell upon those who addicted 
tiiemsolves to the practice. "We still possess a 
considerable fragment from the opening of the 
poem, which describes the love of Orpheus for 
C;ilai 3 , and the vengeance taken upon him by the 
Thracian women. The fragments of Phanocles are 
edited by Bach, Fkilekte, Ilermesianadis, aique 
.Phanoclis Feliquiae ; and by Schneidewin, Delectus 
Poes. Graec. p. 158. 

Phanodemus (4>ai'oS77jUos), the author of one of 
those ivorks on the legends and antiquities of 
Attica, knomi under the name of Atthides. His 
age and birthplace are uncertain, but we know 
that he lived before the time of Augustus, as he is 
cited by Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 

Phanote {GardhiH\ a fortified town of Epirus 
in Cliaonia near the Illyrian frontier. 

Phantasm (^avTcuo-ta), one of those numerous i 
mythical personages, to whom Homer is said to 
liave been indebted for his poems. She is said to 
have been an Egyptian, the daughter of Nicarchiis, 
an inhabitant of Memphis, and to have written an 
accoimt of the Trojan war, and the wanderings of 
Ulysses. 

Phaon a boatman at Mytilene, is said 

to have been originally an ugly old man ; but in 
consequence of his carrying Aphrodite across the 
sea without accepting payment, the goddess gave 
him youth and beauty. After this Sappho is said 
to have fallen in love with him, and to have leapt 
from the Leucadion rock, when he slighted her; 
blit this well-known story vanishes at the ilrst | 
approach of criticism. [Sappho.] 

Pbarae {^apai or ^7}pai). 1, («l>apateuv or ka- 
peus), an ancient town in the W. part of Achaea, 
and one of the 1*2 Achaean cities, was situated on 
the river Pierus, 70 stadia from the sea, and ISO ; 
from I'atrae. It was one of the states which took 
an active part in reviving the Acliaean League in ; 
B. c. *281. Augustus included it in the territory ^ 
of Patrae. *-«■ 2. (^apaiTTfS, 4>apaidr7js^ ^apdrTjs : i 
Kulamuia% an ancient town in Messenia mentioned 
by Homer, on the river Nedon, near the frontiers 
of Laconia, and about 0 miles from the sea. In 
B. c. 180 Pharae joined the Achaean League to- 
gether with the neighbouring towns of Thuria and 
Abia. It was annexed by Augustus to Laconia. 
— "3. Originally Pliaris (d>dfus': ^aphris, ^apt^ 
dT7]s)^ a town in Laconia in tlie valley of the 
Eurotas, B* of Sparta. «-»4. A town in, Crete, 
founded by the Messenian Pharae. , , 

Pharbaetims {4>dp§ai8os : Horheyt ? Ru.), the 
capital of the Nomos Pharbaethites in Lower 
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Egypt, lay S. of Tanis, on the MU side of the Pe- 
lusiac branch of the Nile. 

Pharcadon (^apKaSwv), a town of Thessaly, in 
the E. part of Hestiaeotis. 

Pliaris. [Pharae, No. S.J 
Pharniacussae {^appi.(XKomcrai). 1. Two small 
islands off the coast of Attica, near Salamis, in the 
bay of Eleusis, now* called Kyradhes or Mcauli and 
Mih'i Kyra: on one of themhvas showm the tomb 
of Circe. “—2. Phtarniaciisa {^app,aKov(ra)^ an 
island off the coast of Asia Minor, 120 stadia from 
Miletns, ■where king Attains died, and wkere Julius 
Caesar was taken prisoner by pirates, wlien a very 
young man. The whole adventure is related by 
Plutarch (Ozes. 1,2). 

Phamabazus {•^apyd§a(os)^ son of Phainaces, 
succeeded his father as satrap of the Persian pro- 
vinces near the Hellespont. In b. g. 411 and the 
following years, he rendered active assistance to 
the Lacedaemonians in their war against the 
Athenians. When Dercyllidas, and subsequently 
Agesilaus, passed over into Asia, to protect the 
Asiatic Greeks against the Persian power, we find 
Pharnabazus connecting himself with Conon to 
resist the Lacedaemonians. In 374 Pharnabazus 
invaded Egypt in conjunction with Iphicrates, but 
the expedition failed, chiefly through the dilatory 
proceedings and the excessive caution of Phama* 
baziis. The character of Pharnabazus is eminently 
distinguished by geiierosit}* and openness. He 
has been charged, it is true, with the murder of 
Alcibiades ; but the latter probably fell by the 
hands of others. [Alcibiades.] 

Phamaces (i^apudKy^), 1. King of Pontiis, 
wras the son of Mithridates IV., whom he suc- 
ceeded on the throne, about b. c. 190. He carried 
on war for some years -with Euraenes, king of 
Pergamus, and Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, 
but was obliged to conclude with them a disad- 
vantageous peace in 178. The year of his death 
is uncertain ; it is placed by conjecture in 156. 
-—2. King of Pontus, or more properly of the 
Bospoms, was the son of Mithridates, the Great, 
whom he compelled to put an end to his life in 63. 
[Mithridates VI.] After the death of his 
father, Phamaces hastened to make his submission 
to Pompey, "who granted him the kingdom of the 
Bosporus with the titles of friend and ally of the 
Roman people. In the civil w’ar betw*een Caesar 
and Pompey, Phamaces seized the opportunity to 
reinstate himself in his father’s dominions, and 
made himself master of the wkole of Colchis and 
the lesser Armenia. He defeated Domitius Cal- 
vinus, the lieutenant of Caesar in Asia, but was 
shortly afterwards defeated by Caesar himself in 
a decisive action near Zela (47). The battle was 
gained with such ease by Caesar, that he informed 
the senate of his victory by the words, Veni, trhZf, 
vici. In the course of the same year, Phamaces 
was again defeated and -was slain by Asander, one 
of his generals, who hoped to obtain his master’s 
kingdom. [Asander.] 

Pharnacia (^appaida ; Kheresoun or Kerasitn-^ 
o?a), a flourishing city of Asia Minor, on the coast 
of Pontus Polemoiiiacus, was built near (some think 
on) the site of Cerasus, probably by Phamaces, the 
grandfather of Mithridates the Great, and peopled 
by the transference to it of the inhabitants of Co~ 
tyora. It had a large commerce and extensive 
tisheries ; and in its neighbourhood were the iron- 
mines of the Chalybes. It was strongly fortified, 
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and was used by Mithridates, in tbe war with 

Rome, for the phiee of refuge of ks harem. ^ ^ 

Fharsaius i^PdpcraXos, Ion. ^aptrijAos: ^apo-a- 
XiosiFharsa or Fersala), a town in Thessaij in 
the cHstrict Tliessaliotis, not far from the frontiers 
of piithiotis, W. of the river Enipens, and on the 
K slope of hit. Karthacius. It was divided into 
an old and new city, and contained a stongiy for- 
tihed acropolis. In its neighhourhood, N.E. ot the 
town and on the other side of the Enipeus was a 
celebrated temple of Thetis, called Theiidium, 
Hear Pharsalus was fought the decisive battle be- 
tween Caesar and Pompey, b. c. 48, which made 
Caesar master of the Roman world. It is freqnentiy 
called the battle of Pharsalia, which was the name 
of the territory of the town. ^ 

Pharus (^dpos). 1. (JPharos or Bmdhat-d- 
iin, i. e. Fig-garden)^ a small island off tne Medi- 
terranean coast of Egypt* mentioned by Homer, 
who describes it as a whole day’s sail distant from 
Aegvptus, meaning probably, not Egyptitselh hut 
the river Nile, When Alexander the Great 
planned the citv of Alexandria, on the coast oppo- 
Hte to Pharos, he caused the island to be united to 
the coast by a mole 7 stadia in length, thus form- 
ing the 2 harbours of the city. [Alexandria.] 
tL island was chiefly famous for^ the loHy tower 
built upon it by Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, for a 
iight-hoiise, whence the name ol pAam was applied 
to all similar structures. It was in this island too 
that, according to the common story, me /U trans- 
lators of the Greek version of the Old T estament, 
hence called the Septuagint, were conhned till their 
%vork was finished. The island was well peopled, 
aecordinrr to Julius Caesar, but soon afterwinds 
Strabo tells us that it was inhabited only by a few 
fishermen.— S. {Lesina or Hvar)^ an i^and^of the 
Adriatic, off the coast of Dalmatia, E. of Issa, 
with a Greek city of the same \€imta fec- 
dda, Ru.), Ivhich was taken and destroyed by the 
Romans under Aemilius Paulas, but probabi^" 
rehniit, as it is mentioned by Ptolemy under the 

name of Pharia. ^ , • x • 

Pharusii (^apouirioi), a people in the interior 
(prob. nr. the W, coast) of N. Africa, who carried 
on a considerable traffic with Mauritania. ^ ^ 

Phasaelis {^atrav^is : -^roh, Ain-el-Fusav), a 
city of Palestine, in the valley of the Jordan, N.of 
Jericho, built by Herod the Gimt* ^ . 

Phaselis '^acriiAiTi^s : Ru.}, 

an important sea-port to'wn of Lycia, near the 
borders of Pamphviia, stood on the gulf of Pam- 
phylia, at the foot of IMt. Solyma, in a narrow pass 
between the mountains and the sea. It was 
founded by Dorian colonists, and from its position, 
and its command of 8 fine harbours, it soon gained 
an extensive commerce. It did not belong to the 
Lycian confederacy, but had an independent go- 
vernment of its own. It became afterwards the 
head-quarters of the pirates who infested the S. 
coasts of Asia Minor, and was therefore destroyed 
bv P. Servilius Isauricus; and though the city 
ivas restored, it never recovered its importance. 
Phaselis is said to have been the place at which 
the light quick vessels called (pdariKot were firet 
built, and the figure of such a ship appears on its 
coins. 

Phasis (<&Sirfs). 1 . (Faz or Eioni\ a renowned 
river of the ancient world, rose in the Moschici M. 
(or according to others in the Caucasus, where^ in 
fact, its chief tributaries rise), and flowed W.-ward 
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through the plain of Colchis into the E. end of the 

Pontus Euxinus(R&c/^&a), ate receiving several 

affluents, the chief of which were the Glaucus and 
the Eion: the name of the latter was sometimes 
transferred, as it now is, to the main river. It 
was navigable about 38 miles above its mouth tor 
large vessels, and for small ones further up, as lar 
as Sarapana (Skarapati), whence goods^were con- 
veved in 4 days across the Moschici M. to the 
nier Cyrus, and so to the Caspian. It was 
spanned by 120 bridges, and had many towns 
upon its banks. Its waters were celebrated for 
their purity and for various other supposed qualities, 
some of a very marvellous nature ; but it was most 
famous in connection with the story of tiie Argo- 
nautic expedition. [jIrgonautae.] Some of the 
early geographers made it the boundary between 
Europe and Asia ; it was afterwards the N.E. limit 
of the kingdom of Pontus, and, under the Romans, 
it was regarded as the N. frontier of their empire 
in W. Asia, Another notable circumstance con- 
nected with it, is that it has given name to the 
pheasant (phasianus, <pacriav6s, <pacnamms bpPLSj^ 
which is said to have been first bmught to Greece 
from its banks, where the bird is still found in 
grexat numbers. — When the geography of these 
regions was comparatively unknown, it was^ natural 
that there should be a doubt as to the identification 
of certain celebrated names ; and thus the name 
Phasis, like Araxes, is applied to^ different nvers. 
The most important of these variations is Xeno- 
phon’s application of the name Phasis to the rivei 
Ara.xes in Armenia. {Anab. iv. 6.) — 2. Near the 
mouth of the river, on its S. side, was a town ox 
the same name, founded and fortified by the Mile- 
sians as an emporium for their commerce, and used 
under the Kings of Pontus, and under the Romans, 
as a frontier fort, and now a Russian fortified sta- 
tion, under the name o£ PaiL Some identify it 
with Sebastopolis, but most likely incorrectly.— 8. 
There was a river of the same name in the island 
of Taprohane (Cegloti), 

PhaTorinus. [Favoeinus.] ^ 

PhayEus (4»ai;AAos). 1. A celebrated athlete 
of Crotona, who had thrice gained the victory at 
the Pythian games. He fought at tlie battle ox 
Salamis, B. c. 480, in a ship fitted out at his owm 
expense.— 2. A Phociaii, brother of Ononwchiis, 
whom he succeeded as general of the Phocians in 
thft War. 352. He died iii the following 


the Sacred W ar, 352. He died in the following 
year after a long and painful illness. Pfiaylius 
made use of the sacred treasures of Delphi with a 
far more lavish hand than either of his brothers, 
and he is accused of bestowing the consecrated 
ornaments upon his wife and mistresses, 

Phazania (Fezzan), a district of Libya Interior. 
[Garamantes.] 

Phazemon (^a^r)ud)p : prob. Marsiimn\ a city 
of Pontus in Asia Minor, N.W. of Amasia, and 
the capital of the W. district of Pontus, called 
Phazeraonitis (Jla^ppoviris)^ which lay on the E. 
side of the Halys, S. of Gazelonitis, and was cele- 
brated for its warm mineral springs. ^ Pompey 
changed the name of the city to Neapolis, and the 
district was called Neapolitis ; but these names 
seem to have been soon dropt 

Phea (#6ia, : 4»eaTos), a town on the 

frontiers of Elis and Pisatis with a harbour situated 
on a promontory of the same name, and on the 
river lardanus. In front of the harbour was a 
small island called Pheas {^Aas,) 
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PliecE' or Kiecaanm, a fortress in Thessaly in 
the district Hestiaeotis. 

PhegeiiS: (#7?7€us), king,. of Psopliis in. Arcadia, 
father of Alpliesiboea or Arsinoe, of Pronoiis and 
Agenor, or of Temeniis and Axion. Pie purided 
Akmaeon after he had killed his mother,, and gave 
him his daughter Aipheslhoea in marriage. Ale-- 
niaeon presented Alphesiboea with the celebrated 
necklace and peplus of Harmonia ; but when AIc- 
iiiaeon afterwards washed to obtain them again for 
iiis new wife Caliirrhoe, he wms murdered by the 
sons of Phegeus, by their father’s command. Phe- 
geiis was himself subsequently put to death the 
S'Ons of Alcmaeon. For details see AncM^iEON'. 

■pheHtiS (#6 AAos or ^sXX6s: E.u. 

near &Q5re^), an inland city of Lycia, on a moun- 
tain between Xanthus and Antiphellus ; the .latter 
having been at first the port of Phelius, but after- 
ivards eclipsing it. 

Ihellusa, a small island near' Lesbos. 

Phemilis a celebrated minstrel, son of 

Terpius, who entertained with his song the suitors 
in the palace of Ulysses in Ithaca. 

PMmoaoe a mythical Greek poetess 

of the aiite-Homeric period, was said to have been 
the daughter of Apollo, and his first priestess at 
Delphi, and the inventor of the hexameter verse. 
There were poems which went under the name of 
Phemonoe, like the old religious poems which were 
ascribed to Orpheus, Musaeus, and the other my- i 
thological bards. 

Ph&eus (^^4p€os ov 4>GPe6s z ^GVGaT'i’is i Fonia)^ 
a town in the N.E. of Arcadia, at the foot of Mt. 
Cyllene, and on tlie river Aroanius. Its territory 
was called Pheneatis (^erearis). There w'ere 
extensive marshes in the neighbourhood, the waters 
of which w'ere partly carried off by a subterraneous 
emissary, which was supposed to have been made 
by Hercules* The town was of great antiquity. 
It is mentioned by Homer, and was said to have 
been built by an autochthon Pheneus. It contained 
a strongly fortified acropolis with a temple of 
Athena Tritonia ; and in the town itself were the 
tombs of Iphicles and Myrtilus, and temples of 
Hermes and Demeter. 

Pherae (4>epat : ^epaTos : Valcsiino\ an ancient 
town of Thessaly in the S.E. of the Pelasgian 
plain, 'SSf. of Mt. Pelion, S.W. of the lake Boebeis, 
and 00 stadia from its port-town Pagasae on the 
Pagasacan gulf, Pherae is celebrated in mythology 
as the residence of Admetus, and in history on 
account of its tyrants who extended their power 
over nearly the whole of Thessaly. Of these the 
most powerful was Jason, who was made Tagus or 
gener^issimo of Thessaly about B. c. 374. Jason 
was succeeded in 370 by his 2 brothers Polydorus 
and Polyphron. The former was soon after assas- 
sinated by Polypbron. The latter was murdered 
in his turn in 309 by his nephew Alexander, who 
•was notorious for his cruelty, and who was put to 
death in 307 by his w’ife Thebe and her 3 brothers. 
At a. later period we read that Pherae was sur- 
rounded by a number of gardens and coimtry 
houses. ' 

Pherae.^ [Pharae.] 

Pherecrates (•^epefcpdTTjs)^ of Athens, one of 
the best poets of the Old Comedy, was contempo- 
rary with the comic poets Cratinus, Crates, Eupolis, 
Plato, and Aristophanes, being somewhat younger 
than the first two, and somewhat older than the 
others. He gained his first victory b, c. 430, and 
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he imitated the style of Crates, whose actor he had 
been. Crates and Pherecrates very much modified 
the coarse satire and vituperation of which this 
sort of poetiy had previously been the vehicle, 
and constructed their comedies on the basis of a 
regular plot, and with more dramatic action. Phe- 
recrates did not, however, abstain altogether from 
personal satire, for we see by the fragments of his 
plays that he attacked Aid blades, the tragic poet 
Melanthius, and others. He invented a new metre, 
vrhich wms named, after hm^ the F/ierecraieaM, 
The system of the verse is £ „ « ^ w S — 
tvhich may be best explained as a cliGriambiis, with 
a spondee for its base, and a long syllable for its 
termination. The metre is very frequent in the 
choruses of the Greek tragedians, and in Horace, 
as, for example — {rjxtfo Fp-rha sub antro. The 
extant titles of the plays of Pherecrates are 18. 

Pherecydes (^GpGKvdrjs), 1. Of Syros, an island 
in the Aegean, an early Greek philosopher or rather 
theologian. He flourished about b. c. 544. He is 
said to have obtained his knowledge from the 
secret books of the Phoenicians, and to have tra- 
velled in Egypt. Almost all the ancient w'riters 
who speak of him state that he was the teacher of 
Pythagoras. According to a common tradition he 
died of the lousy disease or Morbus Pedicalosus ; 
though others give different accounts of his death. 
The most important subject which he is said to 
have taught was the doctrine of the Metempsy- 
chosis, or, as it is put by other writers, the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul. He gave an ac- 
count of his views in a work, which was extant in 
tlie Alexandrian period. It was written in prose, 
which he is said to have been the first to employ 
in the explanation of philosophical questions.— 
2. Of Athens, one of the most celebrated of the 
early Greek logographers. Pie lived in the former 
half of the 5th century b. c., and was a contempo- 
rary of Hellanicus and Herodotus. His principal 
work was a mythological history in 10 books. It be- 
gan with a theogony, and then proceeded to give an 
account of the heroic age and of the great families 
of that time. Plis fragments have been collected 
by StuTtz^ PlicrecT/dis Fraffme7ita^ Lips. 1824, 2nd 
ed. ; and by C. and T. Muller in Frapmerda His- 
ioricum Graecorum^ vol, i, 

Pheres {^ipris), 1. Son of Cretheus and Tyro, 
and brother of Aeson and Amythaon; he was 
married to Pericljmene, by Vk-bora he became the 
father of Admetus, Lycurgus, Idomene, and Pe- 
riapis. He was believed to have founded the town 
of Pherae in Thessaly,— 2. Son of Jason and 
Medea. 

Pheretiades {^Gpr]Ti(xZy\s\ i e. a son of Pheres, 
is especially used as the name of Admetus. 

Pheretima (^Gperip,a\ wife of Battus III., and. 
mother of Arcesiiaus III., successive kings of Gy- 
rene. After the murder of her son by the Bar- 
caeans [Battiadae, No. 6], Pheretima fled into 
Egj’-pt to Aryandes, the viceroy of Darius Hystas- 
pis, and representing that the death of Arcesiiaus 
had been, the consequence of his submission to the 
Persians,^ she induced him to avenge it On the 
capture of Barca by the Persian army, she caused 
those who had the principal share in her son’s 
murder to be impaled, and ordered the breasts of 
their wiVes to be cut off. Pheretima then returned 
to Egypt, where she soon after died of a painful 
and loathsome disease. 

Pheron or Pheros king of 
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Es^-pt, and son of Sesostris. Ho .vas visited w.A 


T.r*' j r.c Jti* liprtiditarv complaint, though, ac- 
StT?; “e u“e?d preserved in Heradotus, rt 
vvas aVnistonent" for his prcsumpteons “ 

liirowino a spear into the waters ol the Nile when 
5l1nd overilLed the fields. By attending to *e 
i: ions of an oracle he was cured; and he ed. 
oatod an obelisk at Heliopolis in “ 

r.>coverv Plinv ichs us that this obelisk, together 
M-ith another also made hy him „f 

removal, was to he seen at Rome in the Uicns ot 
Calieiila and Nero at the foot ot the \atican hill. 

F nv calk the Pheron of Herodotus Nnncoreus, 
rn1;'e«, a name cornipted perh^ ^ 
Alenophtheus. Diodoms gives him his “ther s 
n"esoosis. Pheron is of course the same word 

*c greatest sculptor and 
status of Greece. Of his personal histoj we 
possess hut few details. He was a native cf Athens, 
knd the son of Charmides, and was ho™ ®b»ut the 
rime of the battle of Marathon, B.c.490. He 
1, -oan to work us a statuary about and one of 
his° first great works was the ctatae of Athena Pr^ 
inachus which mav he assigned to about 460. Ihis 
work must have established his reputation ; Uit it 
was surpassed hy the splendid 
own hand, and of others u'c^ing under his direc- 
lion durin^^the administration ot Peiides- ina- 
smtesmannot only chose Pf 
orincioal statues winch were to be set up, but ga\ e 
m?ho o^rsisht of all the works of art which 
were to he er'ected. Of these works ‘he cln^ 
were the Propylaea of the Acropolis, and, above 
all, the temple of -Uhena on the Acropolis, caUed 
the Farthnon, on which, as the^cental 
the Athenian polity and ™hgion, the highest efforts 
of the best of artists were employed. Ihere ran 
he no doubt that the sculptured ornaments of this 
temple, the remains of which form the glory of the 
Bridsh Museum, were executed under the imme- 
diate superintendence of Phidias ;_but the colosral 
statue of the divinity made of ivory and ep'd, 
which was enclosed within that ““gn***™”* 
was the work of the artist’s own hani Tne statue 
was dedicated in 438. Having finished hm £eat 
work at Athens, he went to Ehs and 
which he was now invited to adorn. 
there engaged for about 4 or _o years 1™“, f 
.134 or 433, during which time he finished his 
statue of the Olympian Zens, the greatest of aU 
Ids works. On his return to Athens, he fell a 
victim to the jealousy iigainst his girat patron, 
Pericles, which was then at ^its ^height. The 
I'iirtv opposed to Pericles, thinking him too^power- 
jhl to be overthrown by a direct attack, aimed at 
iiim in the persons of his most cheris^d friends, 
Phidias, Anaxagoras, and Aspasia. [Pekicles.J 
Phidias was first accused of peculation, but this 
charge was at once refuted, as, hy the advice of 
Porides, the gold had been affixed to the statue of 
Athena, in such a manner that it could be removed 
H!id the weight of it examined. The accusers then 
ciiarged Pbiditis with impiety, in having .intro- 
duced into the battle of the Amazons, on the shield 
of the goddess. Ins own likeness and that of Pencles. 
On this latter charge Phidias was thrown into 
prison, where he died from disease, in vt 

the numerous works executed by Phidias for the 
Athenians the most celebrated was the statue ot 
Athena in the Parthenon, to wHeli reference has 
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alreadv been made. This statue was of that kmd 
of work which the Greeks called 
that is, the statue was formed of plates of i\oi-> 

Lid upon a core of wood or stone, for the ilesh 
parts, while the drapery and other ornaments wei^e 
of solid gold. The statue stood m the lonmiost 
and larger chamber of the temple {prodomu,). It 
represented the goddess standing, clothed vith a 
tunic reaching to the ancles, with her spear in her 
left hand and an image of Victory 4 
her ri-ht : she was girded with the aegis, and had 
a helmet on her head, and her shield rested on the 
ground bv her side. The height of the statue as 
If) cubits, or nearly 40 feet, including the base 
ihe eyes ^vere of a kind of marble, nearly resembling 
ivory, perhaps painted to imitate the iiis and pupil , 
there is no sufficient authority for the statement 
which is frequently made, that they ujre of pie- 
cious stones. The weight of the gold upon ti e 
statue, which, as above stated, was remo\able at 
pleasure, is said by Thucydides to have been 40 
talents (ii. 13), — Still more celebrated than lus 
statue of Athena was the colossal ivory and gold 
statue of Zeus, which Phidias made lor the great 
temple of this god, in the Alik or sacred grove at 
I Olvmpia. This statue was regarded as the anaster- 
' piece, not only of Phidias, but of the whole range 
of Grecian art ; and was looked upon not so much 
as a statue, but rather as if _ it were the actual 
manifestation of the present deity, 
the prodomus or front chamber of the teniple, 
directly facing the entrance. It was only visible, 
however, on great festivals, at other times it was 
concealed by a magnificent curtain. Ihe god 
was represented as seated on a throne ol cedar 
wood, adorned with gold, ivory, ebony, stones, and 
colours, crowned with a wreath of olive, hmdmg in 
his right hand an ivory and gold statue ol \ictor}-, 
i and in his left hand supporting a sceptre, which 
‘ was ornamented with all sorts of metals, and sur- 
mounted by an eagle. The throne was bnlhamt 
both with gold and stones, and with ebony and 
ivom and was ornamented with figures both 
painted and sculptured. The statue almost mached 
to the roof, which was about 60 leet m heiglit 
The idea which Phidias essayed to embody m this, 
his greatest work, was that of the supreme deity 
of the Hellenic nation, no longer engaged m con- 
flicts with the Titans and the Giants, but having 
laid aside his thunderbolt, and enthroned as a 
conqueror, in perfect majesty and repose, 
with a nod the subject world. It is related mat 
when Phidias was asked what model he meant to 
follow in making his statue, he replied that ,ot 
HomerCai. 528-530). The imitation ot this 
passage by Milton gives no small aid to the compre- 
hension of the idea (Paradise Lost, iii. 135—1 oi ) : 

* Thus while God spake, ambrosial fragrance 

fiird _ ■ 

All heaven, and in the blessed spirits elect 
Sense of new joy inefihble difiused.” 


The statue was removed by the emperor 
dosius I. to Constantinople, where it was destroyed 
by a fire in A. n. 475. — ^The distinguishing character , 
of the art of Phidias was ideal beauty, and that of 
the snhlimest order, especially in the representation 
of divinities, and of subjects connected with their 
worship. While on the one hand he set himself 
free from the stiff and unnatural forms which, by 
a sort of religious precedent, had fettered lus pre- 
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PPIILAEXI. 




decessors of the archaic or hieratic school, he 
never, on the other hand, descended to the exact 
imiiatiou of any hnman model, however beautiful; 
nor did he ever approach to that almost meretri- 
cious grace, by which some of his greatest fol- 
lowers, if they did not corrupt the art themselves, 
gave the occasion for its corruption in the hands 
of their less gifted and spiritual imitators. 

PMdippides orPMiippdes {^etdnnridyis,^t\nr^ 
“iridTis), a courier, was sent by the Athenians to 
Sparta in B. c. 4S0, to ask for aid against the Per- 
sians, and arrived there on the 2nd day from his 
leaving Athens. On his return to Athens, he re- 
lated that on his way to Sparta he had fallen in 
■with Pan on Mt. Partheninm, near Tegea, and 
that the god had bid him ask the Athenians why 
they paid him no worship, though he had been 
hitherto their friend, and ever would be so. In 
consequence of this revelation, they dedicated a 
temple to Pan after the battle of Marathon, and 
honoured him thenceforth with annual sacrifices 
and a torch-race, 

PMdon 1. Son of Aristodamidas,and 

king of Argos, restored the supremacy of Argos 
over Cleonae, Phlius, Sicyon, Epidaurus, Troezen, 
and Aegina, and aimed at extending his dominions 
over the greater part of the Peloponnesus. The 
Pisans invited him, in the 8th Olympiad (b. c. 
748), to aid them in excluding the Eleans from 
their usurped presidency at the Olympic games, 
and to celebrate them jointly with themselves. 
The invitation quite fell in with the ambitious 
pretensions of Phidon, who succeeded in dispos- 
sessing the Eleans and celebrating the games along 
with the Pisans ; but the Eleans not long after de- 
feated him, with the aid of Sparta, and recovered 
their privilege. Thus apparently fell the power of 
Phidon; but as to the details of the struggle we 
have no information. The most memorable act of 
Phidon was his introduction of copper and silver 
coinage, and a new scale of weights and measures, 
which, through his influence, became prevalent in 
the Peloponnesus, and ultimately throughout the 
greater portion of Greece. The coinage of Phidon 
is said to have been struck in Aegina.— 3. An 
ancient Corinthian legislator of uncertain date. | 
PMgalia (d>i 7 aAia, ^lyakeiaf ^iyaX4a: ^tya- 
Aeds : Paolitxa\ at a later time called Phialia, a 
town in the S W. corner of Arcadia on the frontiers 
of Messenia and Elis, and upon the river Lymax. 
It was taken by the Spartans b. c. 558, but was 
afterwards recovered by the Phigalians with the 
help of the Oresthasians. It is frequently men- 
tioned in the later wars of the Achaean and 
Aetolian Leagues. — Phigalia however owes its 
celebrity in modem times to the remains of a 
splendid temple in its territory, situated about 6 
miles NE, of the town at Bassae on Mt. Cotylum. 
This temple was built by Ictinus, the contemporary 
of Pericles and Phidias, and the architect, along 
with Callicrates, of the Parthenon at Athens. It 
was dedicated to Apollo Epicurius, or the Deliverer, 
because the god had delivered the country from 
the pestilence during the Peloponnesian war. 
Fausanias describes this temple as the most beau- 
tiful one in ail Peloponnesus after the temple of 
Athena at Tegea. Most of the columns are still 
standing. In 1812 the frieze round the interior 
of the Inner cella was discovered, containing a 
series of sculptures in alto-relievo, representing the 
combat of the Centaurs and the Lapithae, and of 
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the Greeks and the Amazons. Their height is a 
little more than 2 feet, and their total length is 
3 00 feet. They were found on the ground under 
the spot which they originally occupied, and were 
much injured by their tall, and by the weight of 
the ruins lying upon them. They were purchased 
for the British Museum in 11.! 14, where they are 
still preserved, and are usually known by the name 
of the PMgalia7i Marbles. They are some of the 
most interesting and beautiful remains of ancient 
art in this country. 

PMla (d^lAa), daughter of Antipater, the regent 
of Macedonia, was married to Craterus in ii.c-822, 
iind after the death of Craterus, who survived his 
marriage with her scarcely a year, she was again 
married to the young Demetrius, the son of Anti- 
gonus. When Demetrius was expelled from Mace- 
donia in 287, she put an end to her own life at 
Cassandrea. She left 2 children by Demetrius ; 
Antigonus, suniamed Gonatas, and a daughter, 
Stratonice, married first to Scleucus, and afterwards 
to his son Antiochus. 

PMla (4»iAa: ^iXaios^ ^ikdrTjs). 1. A town of 
Macedonia in the province Pieria, situated on a 
steep liill on the Peneus between Dium andTempe 
and at the entrance into Thessaly, built by Deme- 
trius 11. and named after his mother Phiia.— 2. 
An island off the S. coast of Gaul, one of the 
Stoechades. 

Philadelphia (^iXaB€k(peia : ^Lkad^Xepevs.) 1. 
{Allah Shehr, Ru.), a city of Lydia, at the foot of 
M. Tmolus, on the little river Cogamus, S.E. of 
Sardis. It was built by Attains Philadelphus, 
king of Pergamiis. It suffered greatly from earth- 
quakes ; so that in Strabo’s time (under Augustus; 
it had greatly declined. In the reign of Tiberius, 
it was almost destroyed by one of these visitations. 
It was an early seat of Christianity, and its 
church is one of the 7 to which the Apocalypse is 
addressed. (Rev. iii. 7.) — 2. A city of Cilicia 
Aspera, on the Calycadnus, above Aphrodisias. — 
3. In Palestine. [Rabbatamana.] 

PhEadelphus (#iA.d56A.<pos), a surname of Pto- 
lemaeus II. king of Egypt [Ptolemabus] and of 
Attains II. king of Pergamum [Attalus]- 

Phllae {^iXai: Jcsiret-el-Birhefi^ i. e. the Island 
of Temples), an island in the Nile, just below tlie 
First Cataract, ou the S. boundar 3 i' of the country 
towards Aethiopia. It wms inhabited by Egyptians 
and Ethiopians jointly, and was covered with 
magnificent temples, whose splendid ruins still 
remain. It was celebrated in Egyptian mythology 
as the burial-place of Osiris and Isis. 

PMlaeni {^iXaivoC), 2 brothers, citizens of Car- 
thage, of whom the following story is told. A dis- 
pute having arisen between the Carthaginians and 
Cyrenaeans about their boundaries, it was agreed 
that deputies should start at a fixed time from 
each of the cities, and that the place of their meet- 
ing, wherever it might be, should thenceforth form 
the limit of the 2 territories. The Philaeni were 
appointed for this service on the part of the Car- 
thaginians, and advanced much further than the 
Cyrenaean party. The Cyrenaeans accused them of 
having set forth before the time agreed upon, but 
at length consented to accept the spot which they 
had reached as a boundary-line, if the Philaeni 
would submit to be buried alive there in the saird. 
Should they decline the offer, they were willing, 
they said, on their side, if permitted to advance as 
ffUP as they pleased, to purchase for Gyrene an ex- 
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tension of territory by a similar deatb. Tbe Phi- 
3aeni accordiaj^Iy then and there devoted themselves 
for their countiy, in the way proposed. The Car- 
thaginians paid high honours to their memory, and 
erected altars to them where they had died ; and 
from these, even long after all traces of them had 
vanished, the place still continued to be called 

The Altars of the Philaeni.” Our main authority 
for this story is Sallust, who prohahly derived his 
information from African traditions during the 
time that he wms proconsul of 'Nnmidia, and at 
least 300 years after the event. We cannot, there- 
fore, accept it unreservedly. The Greek name by 
which the heroic brothers have become known to 
us — ^ikaiyoi^ or lovers of pmise— -seems clearly 
to have been framed to suit the tale. 

PMlagrms {'^LKaypios), a Greek medical writer, 
born in Epirus, lived after Galen and before Oriba- 
sius, and therefore probably in the 3rd century 
after Christ. He wrote several works, of which, 
however, only a few fragments remain. 

Phiiammon a mythical poet and 

musician of the ante-Homeric period, was said to 
have been the son of Apollo and the nymph Chione, 
or Philonis, or Leuconoe. By the nymph Agriope, 
who dwelt on Parnassus, he became the father of 
Thamyris and Euniolpiis. He is closely associated 
with the worship of Apollo at Delphi, and with 
the music of the cithara. He is said to have esta- 
blished. the choruses of girls, who, in the Delphian 
worship of Apollo, sang hymns in which they 
celebrated the births of Latona, Artemis, and 
Apollo. Pausanias relates that in the most ancient 
musical contests at Delphi, the first who conquered 
was Chrysothemis of Crete, the second was Phi- 
lammon, and the next after him his son Thamyris. 

PhilargyrixLS Jimius, or Plailargyrns, or Ju- 
nilitis Piagrins, an early commentator upon Vir- 
gil, who wrote upon the Bucolics and Georgies. 
His observations are less elaborate than those of 
Servius, and have descended to us in a mutilated 
condition. The period when he flourished is alto- 
gether uncertain. They are printed in the edition 
of Virgil by Burmann. 

Phiie or PMLes, Manuel (Mavov^x 6 a 

Byzantine poet, and a native of Ephesus, was born 
about A. n. 1275, and died about 1340. His poem, 
De Animalium Propriektie^ chiefly extracted from 
Aelian, is edited by De Paw, Traj, Rhen. 1730 ; 
and his other poems on vmious subjects are edited 
by Wernsdorf, Lips. 1768. 

PMleas (4»iA6as), a Greek geographer of Athens, 
whose time cannot be determined with certainty, 
hut who probably belonged to the older period of 
Athenian literature. He w'jis the author of a Pe- 
riplus, which was divided into 2 parts, one on Asia, 
and the other on Europe. 

Plnlemoii 1. An aged Phiygian 

and husband of Baucis. Once upon a time, Zeus 
and Hermes, assuming the appearance of ordinary 
mortals, visited Phrygia ; but no one was willing 
to receive the strangers, until the hospitable hut of 
Philemon and Baucis was opened to them, where 
the two gods w'ere kindly treated. Zeus rewarded 
the good old couple h 3 '- taking them to an eminence, 
while all the neighbouring district was visited with 
a sudden inundation. On that eminence Zeus ap- 
pointed them the guardians of his temple, and 
allowed them both to die at the same momeut, and 
then metamorphosed them into trees.*— 2. An 
AJthenian poet of the New Comedy, was the son 
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of Damon, and a native of Soli in Cilicia, but at 
an early age went to Athens, and there received 
the citizenship. Pie flourished in the reign of 
Alexander, a little earlier than Menander, whom, 
however, he long survived. He hegan to exhibit 
about B. c. 330. He was the first poet of the 
New Comedy in order of time, and the second 
in celebrity ; and he shares with Menander 
the honour of its invention, or rather of reducing 
it to a regular form. Philemon lived nearly 
100 3 ’ears. The manner of his death is dif- 
ferently related ; some ascribing it to excessive 
laughter at a ludicrous incident ; others to joy at 
obtaining a victor}' in a dramatic contest ; while 
another story represents him as quietly called 
away hy the goddesses whom he served, in the 
midst of the composition or representation of his 
last and best work. Although there can be no 
doubt that Philemon was inferior to Menander as 
a poet, yet he was a greater flivonrite with the 
Athenians, and often conquered his rival in the 
dramatic contests. [Menander.] The extant 
fragments of Philemon display much liveliness, 
wit, elegance, and practical knowledge of life. 
His favourite subjects, seem to have been love in- 
trigues, and his characters were the standing ones 
of the New Comedy, with which Plautus and 
Terence have made us familiar. The number of 
his plays was 1)7 ; the iiumber of extant titles, 
after the doubtful and spurious ones are rejected, 
amounts to about 53 ; but it is very probable that 
some of these should be assigned to the younger 
Philemon. The fragments of Philemon are printed 
witS those of Menander hy Meineke, in his 
menta Comicorum Graecorum^ Berol. 1841. — 
3. The j'ounger Philemon, also a poet of the New 
Comedy, was a son of the former, in whose fame 
nearly all that belongs to him has been absorbed ; 
so that, although he was the author of 54 dramas, 
there are only 2 short fragments, and not one title, 
quoted expressly under his name.— 4. The author 
of a A^^iicov rexvokoyiKSy, the extant portion of 
which was first edited hy Burney, Lond. 1812, 
and afterwards hy Osann, Berlin, 1821. The au- 
thor informs us that his work was intended to take 
the place of a similar Lexicon by the Grammarian 
Hyperechius. The work of Hyperechius was ar- 
ranged in 8 books, according to tbe 8 different 
parts of speech. Philemon’s lexicon was a meagre 
epitome of this work ; and the part of it which is 
extant consists of the 1st book and the beginning 
of the 2nd. Hyperechius lived about the middle 
of the .5th century of our era, and Philemon may 
probably be placed in tbe 7th. 

Piolitaerus (^ikhaipos), 1. Founder of the 
kingdom of Pergamus, was a native of Tieiiira in 
Paphlagonia, and an eunuch. He is first men- 
tioned in the service of Dociraus, the general 
of Antigonus, from which he passed into that 
of Lysimachus, who entrusted him with the charge 
of the treasures which he had deposited in the 
strong fortress of Pergamus. Towards the end of 
the reign of Lysimachus he declared in favour of 
Seleuciis; and, after the death of the latter (b. c. 
280), he took advantage of the disorders in Asia 
to establish himself in virtual independence. At 
his death he transmitted the govermnont of Perga- 
mus, as an independent state, to his nephew Eu- 
menes. He lived to the age of 80, and died appa- 
rently in 263.-2. An Athenian pefet of the 
Middle Comedy, Some said he was the third son 
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of Aristophanes, but others maintained that it 'vvas colony by Octaviamis after the Tictory over Brutus 
Nieostratus. He wrote 21 plays. and Cassius, under the name of CoL Augusta Julia 

Phiiitas {fbOyr\Tas% of Cos, the son of Tele- PMUppensis ; and it continued to he nnder the 
phus, a distinguished Alexandrian poet and gram- empire a flourishing and important city. Its sea- 
marian, flourished during the reign of the first port was Datura or Datiis on the Strymonic gulf. 
Ptolemy, who appointed him tutor of his son, PbilippHes {^iXirr'nBns), 1. See Phidippi- 
l^tolemy XL Philadelphus. His death may be niss. Of Athens, the son of Phiiocles, is men- 
placed about B. c. 280. Fhiletas seems to have tinned as one of the 6 principal comic poets of the 
lieen naturally of a very weak constitution, which New Comedy by the grammarians. He flourished 
at last broke down under excessive study. He about b. c. 323. Pliilippides seems to have de- 
was so remarkably thin as to become an object for served the rank assigned to him, as one of the best 
the ridicule of the comic poets, who represented poets of the New Comedy. He attacked the 
liimas wearing leaden soles to his shoes, to prevent luxury and corruptions of his age, defended the 
his being blown away by a strong wind. Xlis privileges of his art, and made use of personal 
poetry was chiefly elegiac. Of ail the writers in satire with a spirit approaching to that of the Old 
ihat ‘department he was esteemed the best after Comedy. His death is said to have been caused 
Callimachus ; to whom a taste less pedantic than by e-xcessive joy at an unexpected victorj'^: similar 
that of the Alexandrian critics would probably tales are told of the deaths of other poets, as for 
have preferred him ; for, to judge by his fragments, example, Sophocles, Alexis, and Philemon. The 
he escaped the snare of cumbrous learned affecta- number of his dramas is stated at 45. There are 
tion. These 2 poets Loniied the chief models for 15 titles extant. 

the Eoman elegy : nay, Propertius expressly states, Philippopolis {^LXnnrSTtQKLs : PMUppopoli)^ m. 
in one passage, that he imitated Philetas in prefer- important town in Thrace founded by Philip of 
ence to Callimachus. The elegies of Philetas were Macedon on the site of a place previously called 
chiefly amatory, and a large portion of them was Eumolpias or Poneropolis. It was situated in a 
devoted to the praises of his mistress Bittis, or, as large plain S.E. of the Hebrus on a hill with 3 
the Latin poets give the name, Battis. Besides summits, whence it was sometimes called Trimon- 
his poems, Philetas wrote in prose on grammar tium. Under the Roman empire it was the capital 
and criticism. His most important grammatical of the province of Thracia in its narrower sense, and 
work was entitled ''Araicra. The fragments of one of the most important towns in the col^n^^ 3 ^ 
Philetas have been collected by Bach, with those PhSlipptiS I. Minor liisioncal 

of Hermesianax and Phanocles, Halis Sax. 1829. perso7is, 1. Son of Alexander L of Macedonia, 
Phiieus, an eminent Ionian architect, built the and brother of Perdiccas IL, against whom lie re- 
Mausoieura, in conjunction with Satyr and belled in conjunction with Derdas. The rebels 
the temple of Athena Polias, at Friene. The date were aided by the Athenians, b. c. 432. 2. Son 

of the erection of the Mausoleum was soon after of Herod the Great, king of Judea, hy his wife 
B. c. 353, the year in which Mausoliis died ; that Cleopatra, was appointed by his father’s wall te- 
of the temple at Priene must have been about 20 trarch of Ituraea and Trachonitis, the sovereignty 
years later* of which was confirmed to him by the decision of 

PMlimis 1. A Greek of Agrigen- Augustus. He continued to reign over the domi- 

tum, accompanied Hannibal in his campaigns nions thus entrusted to his charge for 37 years 
against Rome, and "wrote a history of the Punic (b. c. 4 — a. d. 34). He founded the city of Cae- 
wars, in which he exhibited much partiality sarea, siimamed Paneas, but more commonly known 
towards Carthage. — 2. An Attic orator, a con- as Caesarea Philippi, near the sources of the Jor- 
temponiry of Demosthenes and Lycurgiis. He is dan, which he named in honour of Augustus, 
mentioned hy Demosthenes in his oration against [Caesarea, No. 2.]-— 3. Son of Herod the Great, 
Midias, who calls him the son of Nicostratus, and by Marianme, whose proper name was Herodes 
says that he was trierarch with him. Three ora- Philippus. He must not be confounded with the 
tioiis of Philinus are mentioned hy the gram- preceding Philip. He was the first husband of 
inarians. — « 3, A Greek physician, born in the Herodias, who afterwards divorced him, contrary 
island, of Cos, and the reputed founder of the sect of to the Jewish law, and married his half-brother, 
the Empirici, probably lived in the Srd century b. c. Herod Antipas. It is Herod Philip, and not the 
He wrote a work on part of the Hippocratic col- preceding, who is meant b^’’ the Evangelists (Matt, 
lection, and also one on botanj’’. ^ xiv, 3 ; Mark, vi. 17 ; Luke, iii. 19), when they 

Philippi {^iXiTTiTOL : ^iKiTnrQ'us, ^iXnruricrios^ speak of Philip, the brother of HeroL 
^HXi7rTty]v6s i Filibali ov Felib{Aih\ 2 ^ city tt -nr 7 • 

in IHacedonia adjecta [see p. 404, a], was situated ofMacedoma. 

on a steep height of Mt. Pimgaoiis, and on the I. Son of Argacus, was the 3rd king, according 
river Gangas or Gangites, between the rivers to Herodotus and Thucydides, who, not reckoning 
Nestiis and Strymon, It was founded by Philip Caranus and his two immediate successors (Coe- 
on the site of an ancient town Grenides {Kp7)ylZes:\ nus and Thurimas or Turimmas), look upon Per- 
a colony of the Thasians, who settled here on diccas 1. as the founder of the monarchy. Philip 
account of the valuable gold mines in the neigh- left a son, named Afe'ropus, who succeeded him.*— > 
bourhood. Philippi is celebrated in history in' 11. Youngest son of Amyntas IL and Eurydice, 
consequence of the victory gained here by Oeta- reigned b. C. 359 — 336. He was bom in 382, and 
vianus and Antony over Brutus and Cassius, b. c. was brought up at Thebes, whither he had been 
42, and as the place where the Apostle Paul first carried as a hostage by Pelopidas, and where he 
preached the gospel in Europe, a.d. 53. The church received a most careful education. Upon the death 
at Philippi soon became one of the most important of his brother Perdiccas III., who was slain in 
of the eatly Christian churches : one of St. PauPs battle against the Illyrians, Philip obtained the 
Epistles is addressed to it* It was made a Roman government of Macedonia, at first merely as regent 
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and guardian to his infant nephew Amyntas ; hut 
at the end of a few months he was enabled to set 
aside the claims of the young prince, and to assume 
for himself the title of king. Macedonia was beset 
by dangers on every side. Its territory was ra- 
vaged by the Illyrians on the W,, and the Paeo- 
nians on the N., -while Pausanias and Argaeus 
took advantage of the crisis to put forward their 
pretensions to the throne. Philip was fully equal 
to the emergency. By his tact and eloquence he 
sustained the failing spirits of the Macedonians, 
while at the same time he introduced among them 
a stricter military discipline, and organised their 
army on the plan of the phalanx. He first turned 
his arms against Argaeus, the most formidable of 
the pretenders, since he was supported by the 
Athenians. He defeated Argaeus in battle, and 
then concluded a peace with the Athenians. He 
next attacked the Paeonians, whom he reduced to 
subjection, and immediate!}' afterwards defeated 
the Illyrians in a decisive battle, and compelled 
them to accept a peace, by -which they lost a portion 
of their territory. Thus in the short period of one 
year, and at the age of 24, had Philip delivered 
himself from his dangerous position, and provided 
for the security of his kingdom. But energy and 
hilents such as his were not satisfied with mere 
security, and henceforth his views were directed, 
not to defence, but to aggrandisement. His first 
efforts were directed to obtain possession of the 
various Greek cities upon the Macedonian coast. 
Soon after his accession he had withdrawn his 
garrison from Amphipolis, and bad declared it a 
free city, because the Athenians had supported 
Argaeus with the hope of recovering Amphipolis, 
and his continuing to hold the place would have 
interposed difficulties in the way of a peace with 
Athens, which was at that time an object of great 
importance to him. But he had never meant se- 
riously to abandon this important town ; and ac- 
cordingly having obtained pretexts for war with 
the Ampliipolitans, he laid siege to the town and 
gained possession of it in 358. The Athenians 
had sent no assistance to Amphipolis, because 
Philip in a secret negotiation with the Athenians, 
led them to believe that he was willing to restore 
the city to them when he had taken it, and would 
do so on condition of their making him master of 
Pydna. After the capture of Amphipolis, he 
proceeded at once to Pydna, which seems to have 
yielded to him without a struggle, and the acqui- 
sition of which, by his own arms, and not through 
the Athenians, gave him a pretext for decHning to 
stand by his secret engagement with them. The 
hostile feeling which such conduct necessarily 
excited against him at Athens, made it most im- 
portant for him to secure the good will of the 
powerful town of Olynthus, and to detach the 
Olynthians from the Athenians. According!}’- he 
gave to the Olynthians the town of Potidaea, 
-which he took from the Athenians in 356. Soon 
after this, he attacked and took a settlement of 
the Thasians, called Crenides, and, having intro- 
duced into the place a number of new colonists, he 
named it Philippi after himself. One great ad- 
vantage of this acquisition was, that it put him in 
possession of the gold mines of the district. From 
this point there is for some time a pause in the 
active operations of Philip. In 352 he took Me- 
thone after a lengthened siege, in the course of 
which he himself lost an eye. The capture of this 
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place was a necessary preliminary in any movement 
towards the S., lying as it did between him and 
the Thessalian border. He now marched into 
Thessaly to aid the Aleiiadae against Lycophron, 
the tyrant of Pherae, The Phocians sent a force 
to support Lycophron, hut they were defeated by 
Philip, and their general Onomarchus slain. This 
victory gave Philip the ascendancy in Thessaly. 
He established at Pherae what he wished the 
Greeks to consider a free government, and then 
advanced S.-ward to Thermopylae. The pass, 
however, he found guarded by a strong Athenian 
force, and he was compelled, or at least thought it 
expedient to retire. He now turned his arms 
against Thrace, and succeeded in establishing his 
ascendanc}rinthat country also. Meanwhile Philip’s 
movements in Thessaly had opened the eyes of 
Demosthenes to the real danger of Athens and 
Greece, and his first Philippic (delivered in 352) 
was his earliest attempt to rouse his coiintrynien 
to energetic efforts against their enemy; but he did 
not produce much effect upon the Athenians. In 
349 Philip commenced his attacks on the Chalcidian 
cities. Olynthus, in alarm, applied to Athens for 
aid, and Demosthenes, in his 3 Olynthiac orations, 
roused the people to efforts against the common 
enemy, not very vigorous at first and fruitless in 
tlie end. In the course of 3 years Philip gained 
possession of all the Chalcidian cities, and the %vnr 
was brought to a conclusion by the capture of 
Olynthus itself in 347. In the following year 
(346) he concluded peace with the Athenians, and 
straightway marched into Phocis, and brought the 
Pliocian war to an end. The Phocian cities were 
destroyed, and their place in the Amphictyoiiic 
council was made over to the king of Macedonia, 
who was appointed also, jointly with the Thebans 
and Thessalians, to the presidency of the Pythian 
games. Ruling as he did over a barbaric nation, 
such a recognition of his Hellenic character w'as of 
the greatest value to him, especially as he looked 
forward to an invasion of the Persian empire in 
the name of Greece, miited under him in a great 
national confederacy. During the next few years 
Philip steadily pursued his ambitious projects. 
From 842 to 340 he was engaged in an expedition 
in Thrace, and attempted to bring under his power 
all the Greek cities in that country. In the last 
of these years he laid siege to Perinthus and By- 
zantium; but the Athenians, who had long viewed 
Philip’s aggrandisement with fear and alarm, now 
resolved to send assistance to these cities. Phociou 
was appointed to the command of the armament 
destined for this service, and succeeded in com- 
pelling Philip to raise the siege of both the cities 
(339). Philip now proceeded to carry on wnir 
against his northern neighbours, and seemed to give 
himself no further concern about the affairs of 
Greece. But meanwhile his hirelings were treache- 
' roiisly promoting his designs against the liberties 
of Greece. In 339 the Amphictyons declared war 
against the Locrians of Amphissa for having taken 
possession of a district of the sacred land ; but us 
the general they had appointed to the command 
of the Amphictyonic army was unable to effect 
any thing against the enemy, the Amphictyons at 
their next meeting in 338 conferred upon Philip 
the command of their army. Philip straight- 
way marched through Thermopylae and seized 
Elatea. The Athenians heard of his approach with 
alarm; they succeeded, mainly through the influence 
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of Pcmostlienes in forming an alliance with tlie 
Thebans; but their iinited arnn' was defeated by- 
Philip in the month of August, S38, in the decisive 
battle of Chaeronea, which put an end * to the in- 
dependence of Greece. Thebes paid dear for her 
resistance, hut Athens was treated with more 
favour than she could have expected. Philip now 
seemed to have within his reach the accomplish- 
ment of the great object of his ambition, the in- 
vasion and conquest of the Persian empire. In a 
congress held at Corinth, which was attended by- 
deputies foom every Grecian state with the excep- 
tion of Sparta, war with Persia was determined 
on, and the king of Macedonia was appointed to 
command the forces of the national confederacy. 
Ill 887 Philip’s marriage with Cleopatra, the 
daughter of Attains, one of his generals, led to the 
most serious disturbances in his family. Olympias 
and Alexander withdrew in great indignation 
ifom Macedonia ; and though they returned home 
soon afterwards, they continued to he on hostile 
terms with Philip. Mean while, his preparations 
for his Asiatic expedition were not neglected, and 
early in 386 he sent forces into Asia, under Par- 
meiiion, to draw over the Greek cities to his cause. 
But in the summer of this jear he was murdered 
at a grand festival which he held at Aegae, to 
solemnise the nuptials of his daughter with Alex- 
ander of Epirus. His murderer w'as a youth of 
noble blood, named Pausanias, who stabbed him 
as he was walking in the procession. The assassin 
was immediately pursued and slain by some of the 
royal guards. His motive for the deed is stated 
by Aristotle to liave been private resentment 
against Philip, to whom he had complained in 
vain of a gross outrage offered to him by Attains, 
Olympias and Alexander, how'cver, were suspected 
of being implicated in the plot. [Olympias,] 
Philip died in the 47th year of his age and the 
24th of his reign, and was succeeded by Alexander 
the Great. Philip had a great number of wives 
and concubines. Besides Olympias and Cleopatra, 
we may mention, 1. his first wife Audata, an Illy- 
rian princess, and the mother of Cynane; *2. Phila, 
sister of Derdas and Machatas, a princess of Ely- 
miotis ; 3. Nicesipolis of Pherae, the mother of 
Thessalonica ; 4. Philinna of Larissa, the mother 
of An’liidaeus ; 5. Meda, daughter of Citlielas, king 
of Thrace ; O'. Arsinoe, the mother of Ptolemy L, 
king of Egypt, with whom she was pregnant -when 
she married Lagiis. To these numerous connections 
temperament as well as policy seems to have in- 
clined him. He was strongly addicted, indeed, to 
sensual enjoyment of every kind; but his passions, 
liowever strong, were always kept in subjection to 
his interests and ambitious views. He W'as fond 
of science and literature, in the patronage of which 
lie appears to have been liberal ; and his apprecia- 
tion of great minds is shown by his connection -with 
Aristotle. In the pursuit of his political objects he 
was, as we have seen, unscrupulous, and ever ready 
to resort to duplicity and corruption; but when we 
considi^r his humanity and generous clemency, we 
may admit that ho does not appear to disadvantage, 
even morally speaking, by the side of his fellow- 
conquerors of mankind, — III. The name of Philip 
was bestowed by tlie Macedonian army upon Aix- 
hidaeus, the bastard son of Philip 11., when he 
was raised to the throne after the death of Alex- 
ander the Great Ho accordingly appears in the 
list of Macedonian kings as Philip HI. For his 
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life and reign see Arehidaeus. — -IV. Eldest son 
of Cassander, whom he succeeded on the throne, 
B. c. 296, He reigned only a few months, and 
was carried off by a consumptive disorder. ---• V, 
Son of Demetrius 11., reigned b. c. 220—178. He 
was only 8 years old at the death of his father 
Demetrius (229) ; and the sovereign power was con- 
sequently assumed by his uncle Antigoims Doson, 
who, though he certainly ruled as king rather than 
merely as guardian of his nephew, was faithful to 
the interests of Philip, to wiiom he transferred the 
sovereignty at his death in 2*20, to the exclusion 
of his own children. Philip was only 17 years old 
at the time of his accession, but he soon showed 
that he possessed ability and wisdom superior to 
his years. In consequence of the defeat of the 
Acliaeans and x\ratus by the Aetoliaiis, the former 
applied ibr aid to Philip. This -was granted; and 
for the ne.xt 3 years Philip conducted with distin- 
guished success the war against the Aetolians. 
This war, usually called the Social war, was 
brought to a conclusion in 217, and at once gained 
for Philip a distinguished reptitation throughout 
Greece, while his clemency and moderation secured 
him an equal measure of popularity. But a change 
came over his character soon after the close of the 
Social war. He became suspicious and cruel; and 
having become jealous of his foimer friend and 
counsellor Aratus, lie caused him to be removed by 
a slow and secret poison in 213. Meantime he 
had become engaged in war with thoBomans. In 
215 he concluded an alliance with Hannibal ; but 
he did not prosecute the war with any activity 
against the Homans, wlio on their part were too 
much engaged with their formidable adversary in 
Italy to send any powerful armament against the 
Macedonian king. In 211 the war assumed a 
new character in consequence of the alliance entered 
into by the Romans w'ith the Aetolians. It was 
now carried on with greater vigour and alternate 
success; but as Philip gained several advantages over 
the Aetolians, the latter people made peace with 
Philip in 205. In the course of the same year the 
Homans likewise concluded a peace with Philip, 
as they were desirous to give their undivided at- 
tention to the war in xlfrica. It is probable that 
both parties looked upon this peace as little more 
than a suspension of hostilities. Such was clearly 
the view with which the Homans had accepted it; 
and Philip not onlj’^ proceeded to carr}’- out his 
views for his o\vn aggrandisement in Greece, with- 
out any regard to the Homan alliances in that 
countr}”, but he even sent a body of auxiliaries to 
the Carthaginians in Africa, who fouglit at Zaraa 
under Hannibal. As soon as the llomans had 
brought the 2nd Punic war to an end, they again 
declared war against Philip, 200. This war lasted 
between 3 and 4 years, and was brought to an end 
by the defeat of Philip by the consul Flamininus 
at the battle of Cynosceplmlae in the autumn of 
197. [Flamininus.] By the peace finally gi-anted 
to Philip (196), the king was compelled to abandon 
all his conquests, both in Europe and Asia, sur- 
render his whole fleet to the Homans, and limit 
his standing army to 5000 men, besides paying a 
sum of 1000 talents. Philip was now effectually 
humbled, and endeavoured to cultivate the friend- 
ship of the all-powerful republic. But towards 
the end of his reign he determined to try once 
more the fortune of war, and began to make active 
preparations for this purpose. His declining years 
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were embittered by the disputes between Ms sons 
Perseus and Demetrius ; and the former by forged 
letters at length persuaded the king that Demetrius 
was plotting against his life, and induced him to 
consent to tlie execution of the unhappy prince. 
Philip was struck with the deepest grief and re- 
morse, when he afterwards discovered the deceit 
that had been practised upon Mm. He believed 
himself to be haunted by the avenging spirit of 
Demetrius, and died shortly after, imprecating 
curses upon Perseus. His death took place in 179, 
in the 59th year of his age, after a reign of nearly 
42 years. 

HI. Family of &e Mardi PUlippt. 

1 ft. Marcius Philippns, praetor 188, with 
Sicily as his province, and consul 186, when he car- 
ried on war in Liguria with his colleague Sp. Pos- 
tumius Albinus. He was defeated by the enemy 
in the country of the Apuani, and the recollection 
of his defeat was preserved by the name of the 
saltus Marcius. In 1 69 Piiilippus was consul a 
2nd time, and carried on the war in Macedonia 
against Perseus, but accomplished nothing of im- 
portance. [Perseus.] In 164, Philippus was 
censor with L. Aerailius Paulus, and in his censor- 
ship he set up in the city a new sun-dial. — 2, L. 
Iffiarciits Philippus, was a tribune of the plebs, 
104, when he brought forward an agrarian law, 
and was consul in 91 with Sex. Julius Caesar. In 
this year Philippus, who belonged to the popular 
party, opposed with the greatest vigour the mea- 
sures of the tribune Dnisus, who at first enjoyed 
the full confidence of the senate. But his oppo- 
sition was all in vain ; the laws of the tribune were 
carried. Soon afterwards Drusiis began to be re- 
garded with mistrust and suspicion ; Philippus 
became reconciled to the senate, and on his pro- 
position a senatus consultum was passed, declaring 
all the laws of Drusus to be null and void, as 
having been carried against the auspices [Dru- 
sus.] In the civil wai*s between -Marius and 
Sulla, Philippus took no part. He survived the 
death of Sulla ; and he is mentioned afterwards 
as one of those who advocated sending Pompey to 
conduct the war in Spain against Sertorius. Phi- 
lippus was one of the most distinguished orators of 
his time (Hor. Fp/st i, 7* 46). As an orator he 
was reckoned only inferior to Crassus and Anto- 
nins. He was a man of luxurious habits, which 
his wealth enabled him to gratify: his fish-ponds 
were particularly celebrated for their magnificence 
and extent, and are mentioned by the ancients 
along w'ith those of Luciillus and Hortensius. 
Besides his son, L. Philippus, who is spoken of 
below, he had a step-son Gellius Publicola [PuB- 
licola]. 3. I. Marcius Philippus, son of the 
])receding, was consul in 56. Upon the death of 
C. Octavius, the father of Augustus, Philippus 
married his widow Atia, and thus became the 
step-fiither of Augustus. Philippus was a timid 
man. Notwitlistanding his close connection with 
Caesars family, he remained neutral in the civil 
wars; and after the assassination of Caesar, he 
endeavoured to dissuade his step-son, the young 
Octavius, from accepting the inheritance which the 
dictator had left him. He lived till his step-son 
had acquired the supremacy of the Homan world. 
He restored the temple of Hercules and the Muses, 
and surrounded it with a colonnade, which is fre- 
quently mentioned under the name of Poiiicus 
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PUUppL (Clarl nionimenia Philippi, Ov. Fast, 
vi. 801.) 

IV. Emperors of Rome. 

1. M. Julius Philippus I., Roman emperor 
.%.n. 244— 240, wms an Arabian by birth, and 
entered the Roman army, in which he rose to high 
rank. He accompanied Gordianus III. in his ex- 
pedition against the Persians; and upon the death 
of tlie excellent Misitheus [Misitheus] he was 
promoted to the vacant office of praetorian praefect. 
He availed himself of the influence of his high 
office to excite discontent among the soldiers, who 
at length assassinated Gordian, and proclaimed 
Philippus emperor, 244. Philippus proclaimed his 
son Caesar, concluded a disgraceful peace with 
Sapor, founded the city of Philippopolis, and then 
returned to Rome, in 245 he -was engaged in 
prosecuting a successful war against the Carpi, on 
the Danube. In 248, rebellions, headed by lota- 
pinus .and Marinus, broke out simultaneously in 
I the East and in Moesia. Both pretenders speedily 
perished, but Decius having been despatched to 
recall the legions on the Danube to their clukT, was 
himself forcibly invested with the purple by the 
troops, and compelled by them to march upon Italv’-. 
Philippus having gone forth to encounter his rival, 
was slain near Verona either in battle or by his own 
soldiers. The great domestic event of the reign of 
Philippus was the exhibition of the secular games, 
which were celebrated with even more than the 
ordinary degree of splendour, since Rome had now, 
according to the received tradition, attained the 
thousandth year of her existence (a. d. 248).— 
2. M. Julius Philippus II., son of the foregoing, 
was a boy of 7 at the accession (244) of his father, 
by w'hom he was proclaimed Caesar, and 8 years 
afterwards (247) received the title of Augustus. 
In 249 he was slain, according to Zosimus, at the 
battle of Verona, or murdered, according to "^"ictor, 
at Rome by the praetorians, when intelligence 
arrived of the defeat and death of the emperor. 

V. Literary. 

1. Of Hedma, in the S. of Italy, a Greek astro- 
nomer, and a disciple of Plato. His observations, 
which were made in the Peloponnesus and in 
Locris, were used by the astronomers Hipparchus, 
Geminus the Rhodian, and PtoIem 3 n— 2. OfThes- 
salonica, an epigrammatic poet, who, besides com- 
posing a large number of epigrams himself, com- 
piled one of the ancient Greek Anthologies. The 
whole number of epigrams ascribed to him in the 
Greek Anthology is nearly 00 ; but of these, 6 
(Nos. 36 — 41) ought to be ascribed to Lucillius, 
and a few others are manifestly- borrowed from 
earlier poets, while others are mere imitations. 
The Anihohyy hvdoKoyia.) of Philip, in imitation 
of tlmt of Meleager, and as a sort of supplement 
to it, contains chiefly- the epigrams of poets who 
lived in, or shortly before, the time of Philip. The 
earliest of these poets seems to be Pliilodemus, the 
contemporary of Cicero, and the latest Automedon, 
who probably flourished , under Nerva. Hence it 
is inferred that Philip flourished under Trajan. 

PMliscus {^iKiffKos), 1. An Athenian poet of 
the Middle Comedy, of whom little is known. He 
must have flourished about b. c. 400, or a little later, 
as his portrait was painted by Farrhasius. — 2. Of 
Miletus, an orator or rhetorician, and the disciple 
of isocratesj wrote a life of the orator Lycurgus, 
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and an epitaph on Lysias.— 3, Of Aegina, acynic 
philosopher, was the disciple of Diogenes the Cynic, 
and the teacher of Alexander in grammar.— 4. Of 
Corcyra, a distinguislied tragic poet, and one of 
the 7 who formed the Tragic Pleiad at Alexandria, 
was also a priest of Dionysus, and in that character 
he was present at the coronation procession of 
Ptolemy l^hiladelphns in b.c, 284. He wrote 42 
dramas.— 5, Of Ehodes, a sculptor, several of 
whose “works were placed in the temple of Apollo, 
adjoining the portico of Octavia at Rome. One of 
these statues was that of the god himself: the 
others were Latona and Diana, the 9 Muses, and 
another statue of Apollo, without drapery. He 
probably lived about b. c, 146. The group of 
Muses, found in the villa of Cassius at Tivoli, is 
supposed by some to be a copy of that of Philiscus. 
Others take the beautiful statue at Florence, known 
as the Apollino, for the naked Apollo of Philiscus. 
PhRistmae Fossae. [Padus.] 

PhilistfOE 1. Of Nicaea or Mag- 

nesia, a mimographer, who flourished in the time 
of Augustus, about a. b. 7. He was an actor, as 
well as a writer of mimes, and is said to have died 
of excessive laughter.— 2. A physician, born either 
at one of the Greek towns in Sicily, or at Locri 
Epiaephyrii in Italy, was tutor to the ph 5 ’-sician 
Chrysippus of Cnidos and the astronomer and phy- 
sician Eudoxus, and therefore must have lived in 
the 4th century B. c. 

Philistus (^ikicrros), a Syracusan, son of Ar- 
chonides or Archomenides, was horn probably 
about B. c, 435. He assisted Dionysius in obtain- 
ing the supreme power, and stood so high in the 
favour of the tyrant, that the latter entrusted him 
with the charge of the cimdei of Syracuse. But 
at a later period he excited the jealousy of the 
tyrant by marrying, without his consent, one of 
the daughters of his brother Leptines, and was in 
consequence banished from Sicily. He at first re- 
tired to Thurii, but afterwards established himself 
at Adria, where he composed the historical work 
which has given celebrity to his name. He was 
recalled from exile by the younger Dionysius soon 
after his accession, and quickly succeeded in esta- 
blishing his influence over the mind of the latter. 
He exerted ail his efforts to alienate Dionysius 
from his former friends, and not only caused Plato 
to be sent back to Athens, but ultimately suc- 
ceeded in effecting the banisliinent of Dion also. 
Pliilistus was unfortunately absent from Sicily, 
■when Dion first landed in the island, and made 
himself master of Syracuse, B.a 356. He after- 
wards raised a powerful fleet, with which he gave 
battle to the %raciisans, but having been de- 
feated, and finding himself cut off from all hopes 
of escape, he put an end to his own life to avoid 
falling into the hands of his ’enraged countrymea. 
Philistus wrote a history of Sicily, which was one 
of the most celebrated historical works of antiquity, 
though unfortunately only a few fragments of it 
have come down to us. It consisted of 2 portions, 
which might ' be regarded either tis 2 separate 
•works, or as parts of one great whole, a circum- 
stance which explains the discrepancies in the 
statements of the number of books of which it was 
composed. The first 7 books comprised the general 
history of Sicily, commencing from the earliest 
times, and ending with the capture of Agrigentum 
by the Carthaginians, b. c. 406. The 2nd part, 
which formed a sequel to the ist, contained the 
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history of the elder Dionysius in 4 books, and that 
of the younger in 2 : the latter was necessarily im- 
perfect. In point of style Philistus is represented 
by the concurrent testimony of antiquity as imi- 
tating and even closely resembling Thucydides, 
though still falling far short of his great model. 
The fragments of Philistus have been collected by 
Goeller in an appendix to his I)e Situ et 

Origine Syraciisarum^ Lips. 1818, and by C. Mul- 
ler, in the Fragnunia HUtorkomm Craecorura^ 
Paris^ 1841. 

Philo (^iXosv). 1 An Academic philosopher, 
was a native of Larissa and a disciple of Clitoma- 
chus. After the conquest of Athens by Mithri- 
dates he removed to Rome, where he settled as a 
teacher of philosophy and rhetoric, and had Cicero 
as one of his hearers.— 2. Byhlius, also called 
Hkrennius Byblius, a Roman grammarian, and 
a native of Byblus in Pboenicia, as his patronymic 
indicates, vyas horn about the time of Nero, and 
lived to a good old age, having written of the reign 
of Hadrian. He wrote many works, which are 
cited by Suidas and others ; but his name is chiefly 
memorable by his translation of the writings of 
the Phoenician Sanchuniathon, of which consider- 
able fragments have been preserved by Eusebius, 
[Sanch uni athon.] — 8. Of Byzantium, a cele- 
brated mechanician, and a contemporary of Ctesi- 
biiis, flourished about b.c. 146. He wrote a work 
on military engineerinig, of which the 4th and 5th 
books have come down to us, and are printed in 
the Vetenm MaFmnatkorum. Opera^ of Thevenot, 
Paris, 1693. There is also attributed to this Philo 
a work On the Seven JVomiers of the World; but 
this work must have been written at a later time. 
The 7 wonders are the Hanging Gardens, the Pyra- 
mids, the statue of Jupiter Olympiiis, the Walls of 
Babylon, the Colossus of Rhodes, the Temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus, and, we may presume, from 
the: prooemium, the Mausoleum; hut the last is 
entirely wanting, and we have only a fragment of 
the Ephesian ‘temple. Edited by Orelli, Lips. 
1816. — 4. Judaeus, the Jew, was born at Alex- 
andria, and was descended from a priestly family of 
distinction. He had already reached an advanced 
age, when he went to Rome (a. d. 40) on an em- 
bassy to the emperor Caligula, in order to procure 
the revocation of the decree which exacted fx'oin 
the Jews divine homage to the statue of the em- 
peror. We have no other particulars of the life of 
Philo worthy of record. His most important works 
treat of the books of Moses, and are generally 
cited under different titles. His great object was 
to reconcile the Sacred Scriptures with the doc- 
trines of the Greek philosophy, and to point out 
the conformity between the two. He maintained 
that the fundamental truths of Greek philosophy 
were derived from the Mosaic revelation ; and in 
order to make the latter agree more perfectly with 
the former, he had recourse to an allegorical inter- 
pretation of the books of Moses. Philo may there- 
fore be regarded as a precursor of the Neo-Platonic 
philosophy. The best edition of his works is by 
Mangey, Lond. 1742, 2 vols. fo. — 5. A Mega- 
rian philosopher, was a disciple of Diodorus Cro- 
nus, and a friend of Zeno. —6. Of Tarsus in Cili- 
cia, a celebrated physician, frequently quoted by 
Galen and others.—?. Artists. (1). Son of Anti- 
pater, a statuary who lived in the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, and made the statue of Hephae- 
stian, and also the statue of Zeus Ourios, which 
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stfxsd on the shore of the Black Sea, at thd entrance 
of the Bosporus, near Chalcedon, and formed ah 
Important iaiidraark for sailors. It was still per- 
fect in the time of Cicero (in Terr. iv. 58), and the 
Lase has been preserved to modem times, bearing 
an inscription of 8 elegiac verses. — (2.) A very 
eminent architect at Athens in the time of the 
immediate successors of Alexander. He built for 
Demetrius Phalereus, about B.c. 318, the portico 
of 1*2 Boric columns to the great temple at Eleusis. 
He also constructed for the Athenians, under the 
administration of Lycurgus, a basin (armamenta- 
rimii) in the Piraeus, in -which 1000 ships could 
lie. This work, which excited the greatest admi- 
ration, -was destroyed in the taking of Athens by 
Sulla, 

Pbilo, Q. PubliHns, a distinguished general in 
xlie Samiiite wars, and the anther of one of the 
great refoms in the Roman constitution. Pie was 
consul B. c. 339, with Ti. Aemilius Maraerciniis, 
and defeated the Latins, over w'hom he triumphed. 
In the same year he was appointed dictator by 
his colleague Aemilius Mamercinus, and, as such, 
proposed the celehrated Pxihliliae Leges^ -which I 
abolished the power of the patrician assembly of j 
the curiae, and elevated the plebeians to an equality I 
with the patricians for all practical purposes. {Diet. I 
of Antiq. art. Fuhliliae Leges.) In 387 Philo was 
tiie 1st plebeian praetor, and in 33*2 he -was censor 
with Sp. Postumius Albiniis. In 327 he was con- 
sul a 2nd time, and carried on war in the S. of 
Italy. He was continued in the command for the 
following year with the title of proconsul, the 1st 
instance in Roman history in which a person was 
invested with proconsular po-vver. He took Palae- 
polis in 3*28. In 320 he was consxil a 3rd time, 
with L. Papirius Cursor, and carried on the war 
with success against the Samnites. 

Philo, L. Veturius. L Ii,, consul b. c. 2*20, 
with C. Lutatius Catiilus ; dictator 217 for the 
purpose of holding the comitia ; and censor 210 
with P. Licinius Crassus Dives, and died while 
holding this office.— 2. L., praetor 209 with Cisal- 
pine Gaul as his province. In 207 he served 
under Claudius Nero and Liviiis Salinator in the 
campaign against Hasdnibal. In 206 he -was 
consul with Q. Caecilius Metellus, and in con- 
junction with his colleague carried on the war 
against Hannibal in.Bruttium. He accompanied 
Scipio to Africa, and after the battle of Zama, 
*202, was sent to Rome to announce the new's of 
Hannibal’s defeat. 

Phalochares a distingnished 

painter, mentioned by Pliny, is supposed by the 
modern -writers on art to be the same person as 
the brother of Aeschines, of whose artistic per- 
formances Demosthenes speaks contemptuously, 
but -whom Ulpian ranks wdth the most distin- 
guished painters. 

Phiiochorus (^lAoxopos), a celebrated Athe- 
nian writer, chiefly known by his AUMs, or work 
on the legends, antiquities, and histoiy of’ Attica. 
He -u’as a person of considerable importance in his i 
native city, and was put to death by Antigonus 
Gonatas when the latter obtained possession of 
Athens, about b . c . 260. His AiiJiis consisted of 
17 books, and related the history of Attica, from 
the earliest times to the reign of Antiochus Theos, 
B.c. 261. The -work is frequently quoted by the 
scholiasts, lexicographers, as well as other later 
authors. He also wrote many other works, the 
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titles of which are preserved by Siiidas and the 
grammarians. The fragments of Philochorus have 
been published by Siebelis, Lips. 1811, and by 
Muller, Paris, 1841. 

Philocles (#zAo/cAt^y), an Athenian tragic poet, 
the sister’s son of Aeschylus ; bis father’s name 
was Philopithes. He is said to have composed 
100 tragedies. In the general character of his 
plays he was an imitator of Aeschylus; and that 
he "was not unworthy of his great master, may 
be inferred from the fact that he gained a victory 
over Sophocles, when the latter exhibited his 
Oedipus Tyrmimts.^ B. c. 429. Philocles was fre- 
quently ridiculed by the comic poets. 

PHiiocrates (^Aowpdr^s), an Athenian orator, 
was one of the venal supporters of Philip in oppo- 
sition to Demosthenes. 

Philoctetes (^Lkoicrulrrjs).^ a son of Poeas 
(whence he is called Ox.Met xiii. 31 3) 
and Demonassa, the most celehrated archer in the 
Trojan war. He led the -warriors from jVfetbone, 
Thaiimacia, Meliboea, and Olizon, against Troy, 
in 7 ships. But on his voyage thither he was left 
behind by his men in the island of Lemnos, be- 
cause he was ill of a wound which he had received 
from the bite of a snake ; and Medon, the son of 
Oileusand Rhene, undertook the command of bis 
troops. This is all that the Plomeric poems relate 
of Philoctetes, with the addition that he returned 
home in safety; but the cyclic and tragic poets 
have added numerous details to the story. Thus 
they relate that he was the friend and armour- 
bearer of Hercules, who instructed him in the use 
of the bow, and who bequeathed to him his bow, 
with the poisoned arrows. These presents were a 
reward for his having erected and set fire to the 
pile on Mt. Oeta, where Hercules burnt himself. 
Philoctetes was also one of the suitors of Plelen, 
and thus took part in the Trojan war. On his 
Yojmge to Troy, \vhile staying in the island of 
Chryse, he -was bitten by a snake. This misfor- 
tune happened to him when he was showing to the 
Greeks the altar of Athena Ch^ 3 ^se, or while he 
was looking at the tomb of Troiliis in the temple 
of Apollo Thymbraeus, or as he was pointing out 
to iiis companions the altar of Hercules. According 
to some accounts, the wound in his foot was not 
inflicted by a serpent, but by his own poisoned 
arrows. The wound is said to have become ulcer- 
ated, and to have produced such an intolerable 
stench that the Greeks, on the advice of Ulysses, 
abandoned Philoctetes and left him alone on the 
solitary coast of Lemnos. He remained in this island 
till the 10th year of the Trojan war, -when Ulysses 
: and Diomedes came to fetch him to Troy, as an 
■ Oracle had declared that the city could not be taken 
: without the arrows of Hercules. He accompanied 
tliese heroes to Troy, and on his arrival Apollo 
sent him into a deep sleep, during wliich Machaon 
(or Podalirius, or both, or Aesculapius himself) 
cut out the wound, washed it with wine, and ap- 
plied healing herbs to it. Philoctetes was thus 
cured, and soon after slew Paris, wliereupon Troy 
fell into the hands of the Greeks. On his return 
from Troy he is said to have been cast upon the 
coast of Italy, where he settled, and built Petelia 
and Crimissa. In the latter place he founded a 
sanctuary of Apollo Alaeus, to whom he dedicated 
his bow. 

Pbxlodemns {^iK6^ri(iQs) of Gadara, in Pa- 
lestine, an Epicurean philosopher and epigrammatiu 
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poet, contemporary witli Cicero. The Greek An- 
thology contains i}4 of liis Epigrams, which are 
diioily of a light and amatory character, and which 
<]nite bear out Cicero’s statements concerning the 
licentiousness of his matter and the elegance of his 
manner. (Cic. in Fis. *28, 29.) Philodemus is also 
mentioned by Horace {Sat i. 2. 121.) 

PhLllolaus (€>o\dAaos-), . a distinguished Pytha- 
gorean philosopher, was a native of Croton or Ta- 
rentum. He was a contemporary o f Socrates, and 
the instructor of Simmias and Cebes at Thebes, 
■where he appears to have lived many years. P}''- 
thagoras and his earliest successors did not commit ^ 
any of their doctrines to writing ; and the first j 
publication of the Pythagorean doctrines is pretty 
uniformly attributed to Philolaus. He composed 
a work on the Pythagorean philosophy in 3 books, 
which Plato is said to have procured at the cost of 
100 minae through Dion of Syracuse, who pur- 
chased it from Philolaus, who was at the time in 
deep povert}'. Other versions of the story repre- 
sent Plato as purchasing it himself from Philolaus 
or his relatives •when in Sicily. Plato is said to 
have derived from this work the greater part of 
his Timaeiis. 

Philomela {^tXoin'hXa)^ daughter of king Pan- 
dion in Attica, who, being dishonoured by her 
brother-in-law Tereus, was metamorphosed into a 
nightingale. The story is given under Tereus. 

Philomelium or Philomelnm {^nkoiaijXiov^ or 
in the Pisidian dialect : ‘h^Ao/^TjAedy, 

Philomelensis or Philomelicnsis : prob. Ah-Skch\ 
Bu.), a city of Phrygia Parorios, on the borders of 
Lycaonia and Pisidia, said to have been named 
from the numbers of nightingales in its neighbour- 
hood. It is mentioned several times by Cicero. 
According to the division of the provinces under 
Constantine, it belonged to Pisidia. It is still 
found mentioned at the time of the Crusades, by 
the name of Philoniene. 

Philomeius (^>iAd/^?7Aos), a general of the Pho- 
iiians in the Phocian or Sacred war, was the person 
who persuaded his countrymen to seize the temple 
of Delphi, and to apply the riches of tlie temple 
to tlie purpose of defending themselves against the 
Amphictyonic forces, b. c. 357- He commanded 
tlie Phocians during the early years of the war, 
but was slain in battle in 353. He was succeeded 
in the command by his brother Onoraarchus. 

Philonides (^iAwx/t57?s), an Athenian poet of 
the Old Comedy, who is, however, better known 
on account of his connection with the literary his- 
tory of Aristophanes. It is generally stated that 
Philonides was an actor of Aristophanes, who is 
said to liave committed to him and to Callistratus 
Iiis chief characters ; but the best modern critics 
have shown that this is an erroneous statement, 
and that the true state of the case is, that several 
of the plays of Aristophanes were brought out in 
the names of Callistratus and Philonides. We 
learn from Aristophanes himself, not only the fact 
that he brought out his early plays in the names of 
other poets, but also his reasons for so doing. In 
the Farabasis of the Knights {v. 514), he states 
that he had pursued this course, not from want of 
thought, but from a sense of the difficulty of his 
profession, and from a fear that he might suffer 
from that fickleness of taste which the Athenians 
had shown towards other poets, as Magnes, Crates, 
and Cmtinus. It appears that Aristophanes used 
the name of Philonides, probably, for the Clouds^ 
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and certainly for the Wasps^ the Froapon, the 
AmpMaraus, and the TIiq Faeialeis^ the 

Babylonians^ the AcJiarnians, the. Birds, and the 
Lysistrata, were brought out in the name of Callis- 
tratus. Of the extant plays of Aristophanes, the 
only ones which he is known to have brought out 
in his own name arc the Knights, the Peace, and 
the Flutus. 

PhBonome. [Tenes.] 

Philopoenieii {^hiXoTroig.r}t/), of Megalopolis in 
Arcadia, one of the few great men that Greece 
produced in the decline of her political indepeiid- 
ence. The great object of his life was to infuse 
among the Achaeans a military spirit, and thereby 
to establish their independence on a firm and 
lasting basis. He was the son of Crangis, a dis- 
tinguished man at Megalopolis, and was born about 
B. c. 252. He lost his fatlicr at an early age, and 
was brought up bj?- Cleander, an illustrious eitiKen 
of Maiitinea, who had been obliged to leave his 
native city, and had taken refuge at Megalopolis. 
He received instruction from Eedemus and Demo- 
phanes, both of whom had studied the Academic 
philosophy under .Arcesilaiis. At an early age he 
became distinguished by bis love of arms and his 
bravery in war. His name, however, first occurs 
in history in B. c. 222, when ^Megalopolis was 
taken by Cleomenes, and in the following year 
(221) he fought with conspicuous valour at the 
battle of Sellasia, in which Cleomenes was com- 
pletely defeated. In order to gain additional mi- 
litary experience, ho soon afterwards sailed to 
Crete, and served for some years in the wars be- 
tween the cities of tluit island. On his return to 
Ins native countr}’', in 210, he was appointed com- 
mander of the Achaean cavalry ; and in 208 he 
was elected strategus, or general of the Achaean 
league. In this year he defeated Machanidas, 
tyrant of Lacedaemon, and slew him in battle witii 
his own hand. In 201 he was again elected ge- 
neral of the league, ■when he defeated Nabis, -who 
had succeeded Machanidas as tyrant of Lacedae- 
mon. Soon afterwards Pliilopoeraen took another 
voyage to Crete, and assumed the command of the 
forces of Gortyna. He did not return to Pelopon- 
nesus till 194. He was made general of the league 
in 1.92, when he again defeated Nabis, who was 
slain in the course of the year by some Aetolian 
mercenaries. Philopoemen ■was reelected general 
of the league several times afterwards ; hut the 
state of Greece did not afford him much further 
opportunity for the display of his military abilities. 
The Bomims were now in fact the masters of 
Greece, and Philopoemen clearly saw that it would 
be an act of madness to offer open resistance to 
their authority. At the same time as the Homans 
still recognised in words the independence of tlie 
league, Philopoemen offered a resolute resistance to 
all their encroachments tipon the liberties of his 
country, whenever he could do so -without affording 
them any pretext for war. In 188, wffien he was 
general of the league, he took Sparta, and treated 
it with the greatest severity. He razed the walls 
and fortifications of the city, abolished the insti- 
tutions of Lycurgiis, and compelled the citizens to 
adopt the Achaean laws in their stead. In 183 
the Messenians revolted from the Achaean league. 
Philopoemen, who was general of the league for 
the 8th time, hastily collected a body of cavalry, 
and pressed for-vvmrd to Messene. He fell in with 
a large body of Messenian troops, by whom lie 
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tvas taken prisoner, and carried to Me^ne. Hero 
ba was thrown into a dungeon, and was compelled 
by Dinocrates to drink poison. The news of his 
death niied the ivhole of Peloponnesus with grief 
and rage. An assembly was immediately held at 
Megalopolis ; Lyeortas was chosen general; and in 
the following year, he invaded Messenia, which 
%vas laid waste far and wide ; Dinocrates and the 
chiefs of his party were obliged to put an end to 
their lives. The remains of Phiiopoemen were 
conveyed to Megalopolis in solemn procession; and 
tlie urn which contained the ashes was carried by 
the historian Polybius. His remains were then 
interred at Megalopolis with heroic honours ; and 
soon afterwards statues of him were erected in 
most of the towns belonging to the Achaean league, 

Philoatephanns {^iXoarecpapos}, o[ Gyrene, an 
Alexandrian writer of history and geography, the 
friend or disciple of Callimachus, flourished under 
Ptolemy 11, Philadclphus, about B. c. 24fl. 

Pl^ostorgids {‘^iKoo-ropyios), a native of Bo~ 
rissus in Cappadocia, was born about a. ». 358. 
He wrote an ecclesiastical history, from the heresy 
of Arius in 300, down to 425. Philostorgius was 
an Arian, which is probably the reason why his 
work has not come down to us. It was originally 
in 12 books; and we still possess an abstract of it, 
made by Photius. 

Philostratus (^hXoa-rparos), the name of a 
distinguished family of Lemnos, of which there are 
mentioned 3 persons in the history of Greek lite- 
rature. 1. Son of Verus, taught at Athens ; but 
we know nothing about him, with the exception 
of the titles of his works, given by Suidas. He 
could not however have lived in the reign of Nero, 
according to the statement of Suidas, since his son 
was not bom till the latter part of the 2nd century. 
—.3. Flavius Philostratus, son of the preceding, 
and the most eminent of the 3, was bom about 
Ju D. 1 82. He studied and taught at Athens, and 
is usually called the Athenian to distinguish him 
from the younger Philostratus [No. 3], who more 
usually bears the surname of the Lemnian. Flavius 
afterwards removed to Rome, where we ftnd him a 
member of the circle of literary men, whom the 
philosophic Julia Domna, the wife of Severus, had 
drawn around her. It was at her desire that he 
wrote the life of Apollonius. He was alive in the 
reign of the emperor Philippus (244—249). The 
following works of Philostratus have come down; 
to us: — 1, Tha Life ofApoUonnts of j^ana (r^ i 
h rbv Tvavea ^ KiroXhdiVLov), in 8 books. [Seel 
Apollonius, No. 7.]- — 2 ^ Lives of jhe Sophists ' 
(Bioi ^o^Krrcav)^ in 2 books, contains the history 
of philosophers who had the character of being 
sophists, and of those who . were in reality 
sophists. It begins with the life of Gorgias, 
and comes down to the contemporaries of Philo- 
stratus in the reign of Philippus. 3. Hero'ica 
or Hero'icus (‘HpwiKa, ’BpmKhs)^ is in the form 
of a dialogue, and gives an account of the 
heroes engaged in the Trojjtn war. 4, Imagines 
(Ebcdves), in 2 books, contains an account of various 
paintings. This is the author’s most pleasing work, 
exhibiting great richness of fancy, power and 
variety of delineation, and a rich e^tuberance of 
style. 5. Bpistolae (*E7ricrroAal)^ 73 in number, 
chiefly amatory. The best editions of the collected 
works of Philostratus are by Oleariuii, Lips. 1709, 
and by Kayser, Turic. 1844. — 3. Philostratus, 
the younger, usually called the Lemnian,^ as men- 
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tioned above, was a son of Nervianiis and of a 
daughter of Flavius Philostratus, but is erroneously 
called by Suidns a son-in-law of the latter. He 
enjoyed'the instructions of his grandfatber and of 
the sophist Hippodronius, and had obtained suffi- 
cient distinction at the early age of 24 to receive 
exemption from taxes. He visited Rome, but 
he taught at Atliens, and died in Lemnos. He 
wrote several works, and among others one 
entitled Imagines^ in imitation of Ins grandfather’s 
work with the same title, of which a portion is still 
extant. 

Philotas (<PiAcSras)^ son of Parmenion, enjoyed 
a high place in the friendship of Alexander, and 
in the invasion of Asia obtained the chief command 
of the iraipoi, or native Macedonian cavalry. He 
served with distinction in the battles of the Gra- 
iiicus and Arbela, and also on other occasions; but 
in B.C. 330, while the army was in Drangiana, he 
was accused of being privy to a plot which had 
been formed by a Macedonian, named Dimnus, 
against the king’s life. There was no proof of his 
guilt ; but a confession was wrung from him by 
the torture, and he was stoned to death by the troops 
after the Macedonian custom. [Parmenion.] 

Pbilotinius (^iA6Ttptos)f an eminent Greek 
physician, pupil of Praxagoras, and fellow-pupil of 
Herophiliis, lived in the 4th and 3rd centuries b. c. 

Pl^oxenus {^iXS^evos). 1. A Macedonian 
officer of Alexander the Great, received the go- 
vernment of Cilicia from Perdiecas in 321.— 2. Of 
Cytliera, one of the most distiiiguished dithyrambic 
poets of Greece, was bom b. c. 435 and died 380, 
at the age of 55. He was reduced to slavery in 
his youth, and was bought by the lyric poet Me- 
lanippides, by whom he was educated in dithy- 
rambic poetry. After residing some years at 
Athens, he went to Syracuse, where he speedily 
obtained the favour of Dionysius, and took up his 
abode at his coui’t. But soon afterwards he offended 
Dionysius, and was ciist into prison; an act of 
oppression which most writers ascribe to the 
wounded vanity of the tyrant, whose poems Phi- 
loxenus not only refused to praise, but, on being 
asked to revise one of them, said that the best 
way of correcting it would be to draw a black line 
; through the whole paper. Another account ascribes 
his disgrace to too close an intimacy with the 
tyrant’s mistress Galatea ; but this looks like a 
fiction, arising out of a misunderstanding of the 
object of his poem entitled Cyclops or Galatea. 
After some time he was released from prison, and 
restored outwardly to the favour of Dionysius; but 
he finally left his court, and is said to have spent 
the latter part of his life in Ephesus. — Of the 
dithyrambs of Philoxenus by far the most important 
was his Cgclops or Galatea^ tlie loss of which is 
' greatly to be lamented. Philoxenus also wrote 
another poem, entitled Dcipnon (Aeircyoi/) or the 
Banquet^ which appears to have been the most 
popular of his works, and of which we have more 
fragments than of any other. This poem was a 
most minute and satirical description of a banquet, 
and the subject of it was furnished by tbe luxury 
of the court of Dionysius. Philoxenus was included 
in the attacks which the comic poets made on all 
the musicians of the day, for their corruptions of 
the simplicity of the ancient music ; but we have 
abundant testimony to the high esteem in which 
he was held both during his life and after his 
death.— 3. The Leucadian, lived at Athens about 
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tlie same time as Pliiloxenits of Gytliera, with Whejie’ver a meal was placed before Pliineiis, the 
whom he is frequently confounded Isy the gram- Harpies darted down from the air and carried it off; 
marians. Like his more celebrated namesake, the later writers add that they either deroured the food 
Leiicndian Avas ridiculed hy the poets of the Old themselves, or rendered it unfit to he eaten. When 
Comedy, and seems to have spent a part of liis^life the Argonauts visited Thrace, Phineiis promised to 
in Sicily. The Leucadian was a most notorious instruct them respecting their voyagej if they would 
parasite, glutton, and effeminate debauchee ; but deliver him from the monsters. " This %vas done by 
he seems also to have had great Avit and good- Zetes and Calais, the sons of Boreas, and brothers 
humour, Avhich made him a fiAmurite at the of Cleopatra. [See p. 76, a.] Phineiis now ex- 
tables AAdiich he frequented, 4. A celebrated plained to the Argonauts the further course they 
Alexandrian grammarian, Avho taught at Rome, had to take, and especially cautioned them against 
and Avrote on Homer, on the Ionic and Laconian the Symplegades. According to another story the 
dialects, and several other grammatical works, Argonauts, on their arrival at Thrace, ibmid the 
among Avhich Avas a Glossary, AAdiich Avas edited by sons of Phineus half buried, and demanded their 
H. Stephaims, Paris, 1573. — 5. An Aegyptian liberation, which Phineus refused. A battle there- 
surgeoii, Avho AA^rote several valuable volumes on upon ensued, in which Phineus Avas slain by Her- 
siu'gery. He must have lived in or before the first cules. The latter also delivered Cleopatra from her 
century after Christ.— 6. A painter of Eretria, the confinement, and restored the kingdom to the sons 
disciple of Nicomaehus, Avho painted for Cassander of Phineus ; and on their advice he also sent the 
a battle of Alexander with Darius. second wife of Phineus back to her father, who 

Philus, Purius. 1. P., Avas consul b.c. 223 ordered her to be put to death. Some traditions, 
AA’ith C. Flaminius, and accompanied his colleague lastly, state that Phineus was killed by Boreas, or 
in his campaign against the Gauls in the N. of that he Avas earned off by the Harpies into the 
Italy. He Avas praetor 21 G, Avhen he commanded country of the Bistones or Milchessians. Those 
the fleet, AAoth which he proceeded to Africa. In accounts in which Phineus is stated to have put out 
214 he was censor Avith M. Atilius Regulus, hut the eyes of his sons, add that they had their sight 
died at the beginning of the following year. — 2. restored to them by the sons of Boreas, or by Ae- 
L., consul 13 G, received Spain as his proAunce, and sculapius. 

was commissioned by the senate to delh'er up to Phinopolis a toAAm in Thrace on 

the Nuniantines C. Hostilius Mancinus, the consul the Ponfcus Buxiniis near the entrance to the Bos- 
of the preceding year. Philus, like his conterapo- porus. 

raries Scipio Atricaims the younger and Laelius, PMntiaa 1. A Pythagorean, the 

Avas fond of Greek literature and refinement. He friend of Damon, Avho wuis condemned to die hy 
is introduced by Cicero as one of the speakers in Dionysius the elder. For details see Damon.— 2. 
his dialogue De liepiihlica. Tyrant of Agrigentum, who established his power 

Philyllitis (^•iAiJAXiOir), an Athenian comic poet, over that city during the period of confusion which, 
belongs to the latter part of the Old Comedy, and folloAved the death of Agathocles (b. c. 289.) He 
the beginning of the Middle. " founded a new city on the S. coast of Sicily, to 

Phaiyxeis (^ikvprjis : prob. the little island off Avhich he gave his owm name, and whither he re- 
C, Zefieh^ E. of Keramnt-Ada)^ an island off the moved all the inhabitants from Gela, which he 
N. coast of Asia Minor (Pontiis), E. of the country razed to the ground. 

of the Mosynoeci, and near the promontory of Phintonis Insula {Jsola di Figo)^ an island 
Zephyrium {Zifreh\ where Chiron was nurtured between Sardinia and Corsica, 
by his mother Philyra. Phlegetkon (4>A€760 iujv), i. e. the flaming, a 

Philyres (4>iAupey), a people on the coast of river in the loAver world, in Avhose channel flowed 
Pontiis, in the neighbourhood of the island Phily- flames Jnstead of water. 

REIS. PM%on (4>A67 wv), a natiA*e of Tralles in Lydia, 

Phineus 1. Son of Belus and An- Avas a freedmaii of the emperor Hadrian, AA'hom he 

chinoe, and brother of Cepheiis. He aa^s slain by survived. The only 2 Avorks of Phlegon which 
.Perseus. For details see Andromeda and Per- have come down to us, are a small treatise on 
SEUS. — 2, Son of Agenor, and king of Salmy- wonderful events (Hepl Qav}xa.uim\ and another 
dessus in Thrace. He was first married to Cleo- short treatise on long-lived persons (Tlepl paKpo- 
patra, the daughter of .Boreas and Orithyia, by ^iW), Avhich gives a list of persons in Italy Avho 
Avhoiu he had 2 children, Oryithus (Oarthiis) and had attained the age of a hundred years and up- 
Cramhis ; but their names are different in the wards. Besides these 2 AA^orks Phlegon Avrote 
different legends : Ovid calls them Polydectiis and many others, of which the most important was an 
Polydonis. Afterwards he was married to Idaea account of the Olympiads in 17 hooks, from 01. 1 
(some call her Dia, Eurytia, or Idothea), by Avhom to 01. 229 (a, d. 137 }. The best edition of Phlegon 
he again had 2 sons, Thynus and Mariandynus. is by Westermann in his Furudoa^gmpki^ Bruns- 
■ — Phineus Avas a blind soothsayer, who had re- vig. 1839, 
ceived his prophetic powers from Apollo ; hut the Phlegra. [Paelene.] 
cause of his blindness is not the same in all accounts. Phlegraei Campi (ja ^X€ypa7a weSm, or ^ 
He is most celebrated on account of his being ^keypa: $oifatara)^ the name of the A’-oIcanic plain 
tormented by the Harpies, who Avere sent hy the extending along the coast of Campania from Cumae 
gods to punish him on account of his cruelty to Capua, so called b<?cause it was believed to huA^e 
toAvards his sons by the first marriage. His second been once on fire. Jt Avas also named Laboriae or 
.wife falsely accused them of having made an at- Laborinus Campus, either on account of its great 
tempt upon her virtue, whereupon Phineus put, out fertility, Avhich occasioned its constant culth-atlon, 
their eyes, or, according to others, exposed them or on account of the frequent earthquakes and in- 
to be devoured by wild beasts, or ordered them to ternal convulsions to which it was exposed, 
he half buried in the earth, and then to be scourged. (4'A€7uas), son of Ares and Chryse, 
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the daughter of Halmus, succeeded Eteocles xn the 
governiuent of Orcliomenos in Boeotia, which he 
called afku* himself Phlepantis, He was the 
father of Ixioii and Goronis, the latter of whom 
hecarae hj Apollo the mother of Aesculapius. En- 
raged at this, Phlegyas set hre to the temple of the 
God, who killed him with his arrows, and con- 
demned him to severe punishment in the lower 
world. Phlegyas is represented as the mythical 
ancestor of the race of the Phlegyae, a hninch of 
the Minyae, who emigrated from Orchomenos in 
Boeotia and settled in Phocis. 

Phliasia. [Fhwcs.] 

Phillis ('^Aiods, -ovvros : ^Atacrms), the chief 
town of a small province in the N.E. of Pelopon- 
nesus, whose temtory Phliasia was 

bounded on the N. by Sicyoiiia, on the W. by 
Arcadia, on the E. by the territory of Gleonae, and 
on the S. by that of Argos. The greater part of 
tliis country was occupied by mountains, called 
Coelossa, Carneates, Arantinas and Tricmanon. 
According to Strabo the most ancient town in the 
country was Araethyr^,, which the inhabitants 
deserted, and afterwards founded Phlius; while 
Pausanias says nothing about a migration, but 
relates that the town was first called Arantia from 
its founder Aras, an autochthon, afterwards Arae- 
thyrea fr«uu the daughter of Aras, and finally 
Phlius, from Phlius, a grandson of Temenus. 
Phlius was originally inhabited by Argives. It 
afterwards passed into the hands of the Dorians, 
with whom part of the Argive population inter- 
mingled, while part migrated to Samos and Clazo- 
menae. During the greater part of its history it 
remained faithful to Sparta. 

Phlygonium {^Kvy6vLov\ a small town in 
Phocis, destroyed in the Phocian w'ar. 

Pbocaea (#c5/caia: Phocaeensis: the 

Hu. called Karaja-FoMa, i. e. Old Fokia^ S.W. of 
Fougcs oi: Neic FoUa\ the N.-most of the Ionian 
cities on the W. coast of Asia Minor, stood at the 
W. extremity of the tongue of land which divides 
the Sinus Elaiticus (G. of Fouges\ on the N. from 
the Sinus Hermaeus {G. of Srnyma)^ on the S. 
It was said to have been founded by Phocian 
colonists under Philogenes and Damon. It was 
originally within the limits of Aeolis, in the terri- 
tory of Cyme ; hut the Cymaeana voluntarily gave 
up the site for the new city, which was soon ad- ' 
mitted into the Ionian confederacy on the condition 
of adopting oecists of the race of Codrus. Ad- 
mirably situated, and possessing 2 excellent har- 
bours, Naustathmus and Lampter, Phocaea became 
celebrated as a great maritime state, and especially 
as the foiHuier of the most distant Greek colo- 
nies towards the namely MassiliA in Gaul, 
and the still more distant, though far less cele- 
brated, city of Maenaca in Hispania Baetica. 
After the Persian conquest of Ionia, Phocaea had 
so declined, that she could only furnish 3 ships to 
support the great Ionian revolt ; but the spirit of 
her people had not been extinguished ; when the i 
common cause was hopeless, and their city xvas ' 
besieged by Plarpagus, they embarked, to seek ! 
new abodes in the distant W., and bent their 
course to their colony of Aleria in Corsica. During 
the vo 3 mge, however, a portion of the emigrants 
resolved to return to their native city, which they 
restored, and which recovered much of its pros- 
Jyerity, as is proved by the rich booty gained by 
the Romans, when they plundered it under the 
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praetor Aemilius, after which it does not appear as 
a place of any consecptence in history.— Care must 
be teken not to confound Phocaea ■with Phocis, or 
the ethnic adjectives of the former ‘hwxaew and 
Phocaeensis, with those of the latter, and 

Phocensis : some of the ancient writers themselves 
have fellen into such mistakes. It should be ob- 
served also that the name of Phocaean is often 
used with reference to Massilia and, ^ by tin 
amusing affectation, the people of still 

call themselves Phocaeans. 

PhociOE (4>ce/cian/), the Athenian general and 
statesman, son of Phocus, was a inan ot^humble 
origin, and appears to have been boni in b. c. 
40*2. He studied under Plato and Xenocrates, 
He distinguished himself for the first time 
under his friend Chahrias, in 376, at the battle 
of Naxos; but he was not employed promi- 
nently in any capacity for many years after- 
ward! In 354 (according to others in 350) 
he was sent into Euboea in the command of a 
small force, in consequence of an application from 
Plutarchiis, tyrant of Eretria ; and he was subse- 
quently eniplo\md on several occasions in the war 
betwemi the Athenians and Philip of Macedon. 
He frequently opposed the measures of Demo- 
sthenes, and recommended peace with Philip ; but 
he must not be regarded as one of the mercenary 
supporters of the Macedonian monarch. His virtue 
is above suspicion, and his public conduct was 
always influenced by upright motives. When 
Alexander was marching upon Thebes, in 335, 
Fhocion rebuked Demosthenes for his invectives 
against tlie king ; and after the destruction of 
Thebes he advised the Athenians to compl}’- with 
Alexander’s demimd for the surrender of Demo- 
sthenes and other chief orators of the anti- Mace- 
donian party. This proposal %vas indignantly 
rejected by the people, and an embassy was sent 
to Alexander, which succeeded in deprecating 
his resentment. According to Plutarch, there 
were two embassies, the first of which Alex- 
ander refused to receive, hut to the second he 
gave a gracious audience, and granted its prayer, 
chiefly foom regard to Phocion, who was at the 
head of it. Alexander ever continued to treat Pho- 
cion with the utmost consideration, and to cultivate 
his friendship. He also pressed upon him valuable 
presents; but Phocion persisted in refusing his 
presents, begging the king to leave him no loss 
honest than he found him, and only so far availed 
himself of the royal favour as to request the liberty 
of certain prisoners at Sardis, which was imme- 
diately granted to him. After Alexanders death, 
Phocion opposed veheraenth", and with all the 
caustic bitterness which characterised him, the 
proposal for ivar with Antipater. Tims, to Hype- 
rides, who asked him taimtinglj' when he would 
advise the Athenians to go to -war, he ansivered, 
“When I see the imiing willing to keep their 
ranks, the rich to contribute of their wealth, and 
the orators to abstain from pilfering the public 
moneys.” When the Piraeus was seized by Alex- 
ander, the son of Polysperchon in 318, Phocion 
was suspected of having advised Alexander to 
take this step ; whereupon, being accused, of 
treason by Agnonides, he fled, witli several of 
his friends, to Alexander, who sent them with 
letters of recommendation to his father l^olv- 
sperchon. The latter, willing to sacritice them 
as a peace-oifering to the Athenians, sent them 
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back to Athens for the people to deal with Amphictyons to impose a fine upon the Phocians, 
them as they would. Here Phocion was sentenced and upon their refusal to pay it, the Thebans fur- 
to death. To the last, he maintained his calm, ther induced the council to declare the Pliociah 
and dignified, and somewhat contemptuous bear- land forfeited to the god at Delphi. Thus threat- 
ing. When some wretched man spat upon him as ened by the Amphictyoiiic council, backed by the 
he passed to the prison, ‘‘Will no one,” said he, whole power of Thebes, the Phocians ■were per- 
“ check this fellow’s indecency?” To one who suaded by Philomelus, one of their citizens,' to 
asked him whether he had any message to leave seize Delphi, and to make use of the treasures of 
for his son Phociis, he answered, “ Only that he the temple for the purpose of carrying on the war. 
bear no grudge against the Athenians.” And when They obtained possession of the temple in b. c. 357. 
the hemlock which had been prepared was found The war which ensued lasted 10 years, and -was 
insufficient for all the condemned, and the jailer carried on with various success on each side. The 
would not furnivsh more until he tvas paid for it, Phocians were commanded first liy Philomelus, 
“ Give the man his money,” said Phocion to one B. c. 357 — 353, afterwards by his brother Ono- 
of his friends, “ since at Athens one cannot even marchus, 353-- 352, then by Phayllus, tlie 
die for nothing.” He perished in 317, at the age brother of the 2 preceding, 352 — 351, and finally 
of 35. The Athenians are said to have repented by Phalaecus, the son of Onomarchiis, 351-- 
of their conduct. A brazen statue tvas raised to 346, The Phocians received some support from 
the memory of Phocion, and Agnoiiides was con- Athens, but their chief dependence was upon their 
demned to death. Phocion was twice married, mercenary troops, which the treasures of the Delphic 
and his 2nd wife appears to have been as simple temple enabled them to hire. The Amphictyons 
and frugal in her habits as himself ; but he was and the Thebans, finding at length that they were 
less foi*tiinate in his son Phocus, who, in spite of unable with their own resources to subdue the 
his father’s lessons and example, was a thorough Phocians, called in the assistance of Philip of 
profligate. As for .Phocion himself, our commend- Macedon, who brought the war to a close in 346. 
ation of him must be almost wholly confined to his The conquerors inflicted the most signal ptinish- 
private qualities. His fellow-citizens may have ment upon the Phocians, who were regarded as 
been degenerate, but he made no effort to elevate guilty of sacrilege. All their towns were razed to 
them. the ground with the exception of Abae ; and the 

Phocis (77 ^cokIs : ^coteries Horn., Herod., inhabitants distributed in villages, containing not 

.Attic, Phocenses by the Romans), a country more than 50 inhabitants. The 2 votes which they 
in Northern Greece, was bounded on the N. by had in the Amphictyonic council were taken away 
the Locri Epicnemidii and Opuntii, on the E. by and given to Philip. 

Boeotia, on the W. by the Locri Ozolae and Doris, Phocra (^6Kpa\ a mountain of N. Africa, in 
and on the S. by the Corinthian gulf. At one Mauretania Tingitana, •apparently on the W. bank 
time it possessed a narrow strip of country on the of the Miiluclia, between the chains of the Great 
Eiiboean sea with the seaport Daphiius, between and Little Atlas. 

the territory of the Locri Ozolae and Locri Opuntii. Phocus (4>wi£os). 1. Son of Ornj'tion of Co- 

lt was a mountainous and unproductive coimtiy, rmth, or according to others of Poseidon, is said to 
and owes its chief importance in history to the fact have been the leader of a colony from Corinth into 
of its possessing the Delphic oracle. Its chief the territory of Tithorea and Mt. Parnassus, wliich 
mountain was Parnassus, situated in the interior derived from him the name of Phocis.— 2. Son 
of the country, to which however Cnemis on its of Aeacus and the Nereid Psamathe, husband of 
N, frontier, Cirphis S. of Delphi, and Helicon Asteria or Asterodia, and father of Panopeus and 
on the S.E. frontier all belonged. The principal Crissus. He was murdered by his half-brothers 
river in Phocis was the Cephissus, the valley of Telamon and Peleus. [Peleus,] According to 
which contained almost the only fertile land in the some accounts the country of Phocis derived its 
country, with tlie exception of the celebrated Cris- name from him.— 3. Son of Phocion. [Phocion.] 
saean plain in the S.E- on the borders of the Locri Phocylides {4?mcvXidr}s\ of JMiletiis, an Ionian 
Ozolae. — Among the earliest inhabitants of Phocis poet, contemporaiy with Theognis, was born b. c. 
•we find mentioned Lcleges, Thracians, Abantes 560. His poetry was chiefly gnomic ; and the few 
and Hyantes. Subsequently, but still in the anti- fragments of it which we possess display that coii- 
historical period, the Phlegyae, an Achaean race, a tempt for birth and station, and that love for sub- 
branch of the hlinyae at Orchomenos, took pos- stantial enjoyment, which always marked the 
session of the country ; and from this time the Ionian character. These fragments, which are 3 3 
main hulk of the population continued to be in number, are included in all the chief collections 
Achaean, although there were Dorian settlements of the lyric and gnomic poets. Some of these col- 
at Delphi and Bulis. The Phocians are said to lections contain a didactic poem, in 217 hexame- 
have derived their name from an eponymous an- ters, entitled 'rroLTjp.a vovOermov^ to which the 
cestor Phocus [Phocus], and they are mentioned name of Phocylides is attached, but which is iin- 
under this name in the Iliad. The Phocians played douhtedly a forgery, made since the Christian era. 
no conspicuous part in Greek history till the time Phoebe 1. Daughter of Uranus and 

of Philip of Macedon ; but at this period they be- Ge, became by Coeus the mother of Asteria and 
came involved in a war, called the Phocian or Leto (Latona).— 2, A surname of Artemis (Diana) 
Sacred War, in which the principal states of in her capacity as the goddess of the moon (Luna), 
Greece took part. The Thebans had long been the moon being regarded as the female Phoebus or 
inveterate enemies of the Phocians ; and as the sun.— 3. Daughter of Tyndareos and Leda, and a 
latter people had cultivated a portion of the Cris- sister of Clytaeranestra.— 4. Daughter of Leucip- 
saean plain, which the Amphictyons had declared pus, and sister of Hilaira, a priestess of Athena, 
in B. c. 5o5 should lie waste for ever, the Thebans was carried off with her sister by the Dioscuri, and 
availed themselves of this pretext to perpade the ( became by Pollux the mother of Mnesileos, 
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PKoebidas (^oiSldas), a Lacedaemonian, who, 
in B. c. 382, was appointed to the command of the 
troops destined to reinforce his brother §ndamidas, 
who had been sent against Oljnthus. On his way 
Phoebidas halted at Thebes, and treacherously 
made himself master of the Cadmea. The Lace- 
daemonians fined Phoebidas 100,000 drachmas, 
hut nevertheless kept possession, of the Cadmea. 
In 378 he was left by Agesilaus as harmost at 
Thespiae, and was slain in battle by the Thebans. 

Phoebus (#o7^cis), the Bright or Pare, occurs in 
Homer as an epithet of Apollo, and is used to sig- 
nif}" the brightness and purity of youth. At a 
later time when Apollo became connected with 
the Sun, the epithet Phoebus was also applied to 
liim as the Sun-god. 

Phoenice {^olvikk} : Phoenlcm is only found in 
a doubtful passage of Cicero ; pi. 

fem. ^oimcrcra^ Phoenix, Phoenices : also, the adj. 
Punicus, though used specifically in connection 
with Carthago, is etymologically equivalent to 
by the well-known interchange of oi and v: 
parts of the Pashalicks of Acre and Aleppo)^ a 
country of Asia, on the coast of Syria, extending 
from the river Eieutherns {Nalir-ehKtUr) on the 
N. to below l\rt. Carmel on the S., and bounded 
on the E. by Coelesyria and Palestine. (Some- 
times, though rarely, the name is extended to the 
whole W. coast of Syria and Palestine). It was 
a mountainous strip of coast land, not more than 10 
or 12 miles broad, hemmed in between the Medi- 
terranean and the chain of Lebanon, whose lateral 
branches, running out into the sea in bold promon- 
tories, divided the country into valleys, which are 
well watered by rivers flowing down from Lebanon, 
and are extremely fertile. Of these rivers, the 
most important are, to one going from N. to S., 
the Eleutherus (Nalir^el-Kebir) ; the Sabbaticus 
(Arka); the river of Tripolis ; the 

Adonis {NaJir-Ibrahim\ S. of Byblus ; the Lyeus 
{Nahr-el-Kelh)li^,oi Berytus j the Magoras (Nalir- 
BdTut\ by Berytus ; the Tamyras {Nakr-eWa- 
mur% between Berytus and Sidon ; the Leo, or 
Bostrenus (Nahr-el~A 2 tlg% N. of Sidon ; the great 
river {Litany and Kasimiyeh) which flows from 
Heliopolis S-S-W. through Coele-Syria, and then, 
turning W.wards, falls into the sea N. of Tyre, 
and which some call, but without sufllcient autho- 
rity, the Leontea; the Belus,or Pagida (Attwan or 
B^mn) by Ptolemais, and the Kiahon (KishonX 
N. of Mt. Carmel. Of the promontories referred to, 
omitting a number of less important ones, the chief 
were, Theii-prosopon (Basesh-ShukaJi)^ between 
Tripolis and Byblus, Pr. Album (Bas-el-Abmd, 
i. e. White Cape\ S. of Tyre, and Mt. Carmel, be- 
sides those occupied by the cities of Tripolis^ Byb- 
lus, Berytus, Sidon, Tyrus, and Ptolemais. This 
conformation of the coast and the position of the 
country rendered it admirably suited for the home 
of great maritime states ; and accordingly ive find 
the cities of Phoenicia at the head, both in time 
and importance, of all the naval enterprise of the 
ancient world. For the history of those great 
cities, see Sidon, Tyrus, and the other articles 
upon them. As to the country in general, there is 
some diflicuity about the origin of the inhabitants 
and of their name. In the 0. T. the name does 
not occur ; the^ people seem to be included under 
the general designation of Canaanites, and they are 
also named specifically after their several cities, as 
the Sidonians, Giblites (firom Gebal, *. e, Byblus), 
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Sinites, Arkites, Arvadites, &c. The name #of- 
Ak7} is first found in Greek writers, as early as 
Homer, and is derived by some from the abundance 
of palm trees in the country {(poivi^, the date-palm)^ 
and by others from the purple-n.'d {i> 0 Lvi^\ wliich 
was obtained from a fisli on the coasts, and was a 
celebrated article of Phoenician commerce ; be- 
sides the m 3 ''thical derivation from Phoenix, the 
brother of Cadmus. The people were of the Semi- 
tic (Syro- Arabian) race, and closely allied to the 
Hebrews ; and they are said to have dwelt origin- 
ally on the shores of tbe Erythraean sea. Their 
language was a dialect of the Aramaic, closelj^ re- 
, lated to the Hebrew and Syriac. Their written 
characters were the same as the Samaritan or Old 
Hebrew ; and from them the Greek alphabet, and 
through it most of the alphabets of Europe, were 
undoubtedly derived ; hence they vvere regarded 
by the Greeks as the inventors of letters. Other 
inventions in the sciences and arts are ascribed to 
them ; such as arithmetic, astronomy, navigation, 
the manufacture of glass, and the coming of inone}’-. 
That, at a very ejmly time, they excelled in the 
fine arts, is clear from the aid which Solomon re- 
ceived from liiram, king of Tyre, in the building 
and the sculptured decorations of the temple at 
Jerusalem, and from the references in Homer to 
Sidonian artists. Respecting Phoenician litera- 
ture, we know of little beyond tbe celebrated work 
of Sanchunuthon. In the sacred history of the 
Israelitish conquest of Canaan, in that of the He- 
brew monarchy, and in the earliest Greek poetry, 
we find the Phoenicians already a great maritime 
people. Early formed into settled states, supplied 
with abundance of timber from Lebanon, and 
placed where the caravans from Arabia and the E. 
came upon the Mediterranean, they carried over to 
the coasts of this sea the products of those coun- 
tries, as well as of their owm, which was rich in 
metals, and on the shores of which furnished the 
materials of glass and the purple-fish already men- 
tioned. Their voyages and their settlements ex- 
tended beyond the Pillars of Hercules, to the W, 
coasts of Africa and Spain, and even as far as our 
own islands. [Britannia, p. 128, a.] Within the 
Mediterranean they planted numerous colonies, on 
its islands, on the coast of Spain, and especially on 
the N. coast of Africa, the chief of which was 
Carthago ; they had also settlements on the 
Euxine and in Asia Minor. In the E. seas, we 
have records of their voyages to Ophie, in connec- 
tion with the navy of Solomon, and to the coasts 
of Africa under the kings of Egypt. [Africa, p. 
22, b.] They were successively subdued by the 
Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, Macedonians, 
and Romans ; but neither these conquests, nor the 
rivalry of Carthage, entirely ruined their com- 
merce, which was still considerable at the Chris- 
tian era ; on the contraiy, their ships formed the 
fleet of Persia and the Syrian kings, and par% of 
the Romans. [Sidon, Tyrus, &c.] Under the 
Romans, Phoenice formed a part of the province of 
SjTia ; and, under the E. empire, it was erected, 
with the addition of Coelc-Syria, into the province 
of Phoenice Libanesia or Libanensis. 

Bhoenice 1. (Finild)^ an important 

commercial town on the coast of the Epirus in the 
district Chaonia, 56 miles N.W. of Buthrotum, in 
the midst of a mai’shy country. It was strongly 
fortified by Justinian.— 2. A small island ofl’ Gallia 
Narbonensis, belonging to the Stoechades. 
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PlioeEiciim Mare (tJ) 7^ Sz- 

dovLTj ^dkaffo'aX tbe part of the Mediterranean 
■which washes the coast of Phoenice. 

PhoeniciiS {^oivmods: ^pmHQwrm^^ommvo'- 
ffios), 1. Also Plioenix a harbour on 

the S. of Crete, visited hy St. Paul during his voy- 
age to Eome. (Acts, xxvii. 12.)-— 2. The harbour 
of the city of Colone, in Messenia.— 3, A sea-port 
of the island of Cythera.— 4. {Chesmeh or Egri 
Liman ? ), a harbour of Ionia, in Asia Minor, at the 
foot of Mt. Mimas.— 5, Ru.), a Nou- 

rishing city in the S. of Lycia, on Mt. Olympus, 
■with a harbour below it. It is often called Olym- 
pus. Having become, under the Romans, one of 
the head-ciuiu-ters of the pirates, who celebrated 
liere the festival and mysteries of Alithras, it was 
destroyed ])y Servilius Isauricus, 

Phoeidcdsa. [Aeoliae Insux/AE.] 

Phoenix (#oiri^). 1. Son of Agenor bj^ Agriope 
or Telephassa, and brother of Europa, but Homer 
makes him the hither of Europa. Being sent by 
his father in search of his sister, who was carried 
off by Zeus, he settled in the countrj^ which was 
called after him Phoenicia.— 2. Son of Amyntor 
by Cleobule or Hippodamia, and king of the Bo- 
lopes, took part in the Calydonian hunt. His 
father Amyntor neglected his legitimate wife, and 
attached himself to a mistress ; -whereupon Cleobule 
persuaded her son to seduce her rival. When 
Amyntor discovered the crime, he cursed Phoenix, 
who shortly afterwards fled to Peleus. Peleus re- 
ceived liim* kindly, made him the ruler of the coun- 
try of the Dolopes, on the frontiers of Phthia, and 
entrusted to him his son Achilles, whom he was to 
educate. He afterwards accompanied Achilles on 
his expedition against Troy. According to another 
tradition, Phoenix did not dishonour his father’s 
mistress, but she merely accused him of having 
made improper overtures to her, in consequence of 
which his father put out his eyes. But Peleus 
took him to Chiron, who restored to him his sight. 
Phoenix moreover is said to have called the son of 
Achilles Heoptolemus, after Lycomedes had called 
him Pyrrhus. Neoptolemus was believed to have 
buried Phoenix at Eion in Macedonia or at Trachis 
in Thessaly.— 3. A fabulous bird Phoenix, which, 
according to a tale related to Herodotus (ii. 73) at 
Heliopolis in Egypt, visited that place once in 
every 500 years, on his father’s death, and buried 
him in the sanctuary of Helios. For this purpose the 
Phoenix was believed to come from Arabia, and to 
make an egg of myrrh as large as possible ; this 
egg lie then hollowed'out and put into it his father, 
closing it up carefully, and the egg was believed 
then to be of exactly the same weight as before. 
This bird was represented as resembling an eagle, 
with feathers partly red and partly golden. It is 
further related, that when his life drew to a close, 
he built a nest for himself in Arabia, to which he 
imparted the power of generation, so that after his 
death a new phoenix rose out of it. As soon as 
the latter was grown up, he, like his predecessor, 
proceeded to Heliopolis in Egypt, and buraed and 
buried his father in the temple of Helios. — Accord- 
ing to a story which has gained more currency in 
modern times, the Phoenix, when he amved at a 
very old age (some say 500 and others 1461 years), 
committed himself to the flames, — Others, again, 
state that only one Phoenix lived at a time, and 
that when he died a wonn crept forth from his 
body, and was developed into a new Phoenix by 
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! the heat of the sun. His death, fin*ther, took place 
in Egypt after a life of 700 G years. — Another 
modification of the same story relates, that when 
the Phoenix arrived at the age of 500 jmars, he 
built for himself a funeral pile, consisting of spices, 
settled upon it, and died. Out of the decomposing 
body he then rose again, and having grown up, he 
wrapped the remains of his old body up in myrrh, 
carried them to Heliopolis, and burnt them there. 
Similar stories of marvellous birds occur in many 
parts of the East, as in Persia, the legend of the 
bird Simorg, and in India that of the bird Semendar. 

PbLOenix (4>oiz/i0, a small river in the S.E. of 
Thessaly, flowing into the Asopus near Thermo- 
pylae. 

PEoenix, [Phoenicus, No. 1.] 

PEoetiae orPhytia (/hozreiaz, ^yrm^ 

Thuc.), a town in Acarnania on a hill, W. of 
Stratus. 

PEolegandros ('i>oA67az/3pos : JPohjhaPidro)^ m 
island in the Aegaean sea, one of the smaller Cy- 
clades, situated between Melos and Sicinos. 

PEoloe {^oXo’T ] : Ohno\ a mountain forming 
the boundary between Arcadia and Elis ; being a 
S. continuation of Mt. Erymanthiis, in wliicli the 
rivers Selleis and Ladon took their origin. It is 
mentioned as one p£ the seats of the Centaurs. 
[Pholus.] 

PEolus {^6\os\ a Centaur, a son of Lilenus 
and the nymph Melia, He was accidentally .slain 
by one of the poisoned arrows of Hercules. The 
mountain, between Arcadia and Elis, where he 
was buried, was called Pholoe after him. The 
details of his story are given on p. 309, a. 

PEorbantia. [Aegates.] 

PEorbas (^SpBas). 1. Son of Lapithes and 
Orsinomc, and brother of Feriphas. The Rhodians, 
in pursuance of an oracle, are said to have invited 
him into their island to deliver it from snakes, and 
afterwards to have honoured him with heroic wor- 
ship. From this circumstance he was called Ophi- 
uchns, and is said by some to have been placed 
among the stars. According to another tradition, 
Phorbas went from Thessaly to Olenos, where 
Alector, king of Elis, made use of his assistance 
against Pelops, and shared his kingdom with him. 
Phorbas then gave his daughter Diogenia in mar- 
riage to Alector, and he himself married Hyrmine, 
a sister of Alector, by whom })e became the father 
of Augeas and Actor. He is also described as a bold 
boxer, and is said to have plundered the temple of 
Delphi along with the Phlegyae, but to have been 
defeated by Apollo. 

PEorcides, Phorcydes, or PEoroymdes, that 
is, the daughters of Phorciis and Ceto, or the 
Gorgons and Graeae. [Gorgones and Graeae.] 

■ PEorcus, PEorcys, or PEorcyn (^5p/cos, $<Jp- 
/evs, ^opKvv). 1. A sea-deity, is described by 
Homer as the old man of the sea,” to whom a 
harbour in Ithaca was dedicated, and is called the 
father of the nymph Thoosa. Later writers call 
him a son of Pontus and Ge, and a brother of 
Thaiimas, Nereus, Eurybin, and Ceto, By his 
sister Ceto he became the fiither of the Graeae and 
Gorgones, the Hesperian dragon, and the Hespe- 
rides ; and by Hecate or Cratais, he was the lather 
of Scylla. — 2. Son of Phaenops, commander of 
, the Phrygians of Ascania, assisted Priam in the 
Trojan war, but -was slain by Ajax. 

PEoxmion (^opp.i(ay). 1. A celebrated Athe- 
' nian general, the son of Asopius. He distinguished 
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himself particularly in the command of an Athe- 
nian fleet in the Corinthian gulf, where with far 
inferior forces he gained some briiliant’ victories 
over the Peloponnesian fleet in b.g. 429. lit, the 
ensuing winter he landed on the coast of Acarna- 
nia. and advanced into the interior, where he also 
gained some successes. He was a man of remark- 
ably temperate habits, and a strict disciplinarian.— 
2, A peripatetic pbilosoplier of Ephesus, of whom 
is told the story tliat he discoursed for several 
lioiirs before Hannibal on the military art and the 
duties of a general. When his admiring auditory 
asked Hannibal what he thought of him, the latter 
replied, that of all the old blockheads whom he 
had seen, none could match Phormioii. 

Phormis or Phormus ^6pjxo$% a native 

of !Maenalus in Arcadia, removed to Sicily, where 
he became intimate with Gelon, whose children he 
educated. He distinguished himself as a soldier, 
both under Gelon and Hieron his brother. In 
gratitude for his martial successes, he dedicated 
gifts to Zens at Olympia, and to Apollo at Delphi. 
Hu is associated by Aristotle with Epicharmus, as 
one of the originators of comedy, or of a particular 
form of it. 

Phoroneus (4»op<wj'€us), son of Inacluis and the 
Oceanid Melia or Archia, was a brother of Aegia- 
Ieu 3 and the ruler of Argos. He Avas married to 
the nymph Laodice, by whom lie became the 
fatlier of Niohe, Apis, and Car. According to other 
Avriters his sons were Pelasgus, lasus, and Agenor, 
Avho, after their father’s death, diA'ided the king- 
dom of Argos among themselves. Phoroneus is 
said to liaA’e been tlie first Avho offered sacrifices 
to Hera at Argos, and to have united the people, 
who until then had lived in scattered habitations, 
into a city which Avas called after him ^errv 4>op«- 
vik6v. The patronymic Phoronides is sometimes 
used for Argives in general, and especially to de- 
signate Amphiaraus and Adrastus. 

Plxoronis (<^opwm), a surname of lo, being 
according to some a descendant, and according to 
others a sister of Phoroneus. 

Photius (^wTios), patriarch of Constantinople 
in the 9th century, played a distinguished part in 
the political and religious history of his age. After 
holding various high offices in the Byzantine court, 
he was, although previously a layman, elected 
patriarch of Constantinople in a. b. b5o, in place 
of Ignatius, Avho had been deposed by Bardas, 
who AA'as all-powerful at the court of his nephew 
jVIichael III,, then a minor. The patriarchate of 
Photins AAMs a stonny one, and full of A’icissitudes. 
The cause of Ignatius Avas espoused by the Komish 
church ; and Photins tlius became one of the great 
promoters of the schism betAA^een the Eastern and 
Western Churches. In 807 Photins Avas himself 
deposed by the emperor Basil I., and Ignatius Avas 
restored j but on the death of Ignatius in 877, 
Photius, Avho had meantime gained the faA’Our of 
Basil, Avas again elevated to the patriarchate. On 
the death of Basil in 880, Photius Avas accused 
of a conspiracy against tlie life of the ncAv emperor 
Leo VI,, and Avas banished to a monastery in 
Armenia, Avhere he seems to have remained till | 
his death. Photins Avas one of the most learned 
men of his time, and in the midst of a busy life 
found time for the composition of numerous works, 
several of Avhich have come down to us. Of these 
the most important is entitled Myriohiblion sea 
BililiotJieca {HkvpLoStihoy f] It may 
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he described as an extensive revieAv of ancient 
Greek literature by a scholar of immense erudition 
and sound judgment. It is an extraordinary momi- 
ment of literary energy, for it Avas AAndtten while 
the author was engaged in an embassy to Assyria, 
at the request of Photins’ brother Tax-asius, avIiq 
desired an account of the books which Photins had 
read in his absence. It contains tbe analyses of 
or extracts from 280 volumes ; and many valuable 
AAwkvS are onhr knoAvn to us from the account Avhich 
Photius has given of them. The best edition of 
this work is by Bekker, Berlin, 1 824 — 1 825. Pho- 
tius AAms also the author of a A^omoemmn^ and of a 
Leaicon or Glossary, Avhich has reached iis in a very 
imperfect state. It Avas first published by Her- 
mann, Lips. 1808, and subsequently at London, 
1822, from the papers of Porson. Photiixs like- 
AAdse AAU'ote many theological Avorks, some of AA'liich 
have been published, and others still remain in MS. 

Phraata (r^ d^pdara, and other forms), a great 
city of Media Atropatene, the Avinter residence of 
the Parthian kings, especially as a refuge in time 
; of AA'ar, lay S.E. of Gaza, near the river Amardus, 
The mountain fortress of Vera (Ovepa), Avhich was 
besieged by Antony, Avas probably the same place. 

Phraataces, king of Parthia. [Arsaces XVL] 

Phraates, the name of 4 kings of Parthia. 
[Arsaces, V. YII. XII. XV.] 

Phranza or Phranzes (^papr(ri or ^papr(ris), 
the last and one of the most important Byzantine 
historians, Avas freqxiently employed on important 
public business by Constantine XIII,, the hist 
emperor of Constantinople. On the capture of 
Constantinople by the Txxrks, in 1453, Phranza 
was reduced to slavery, but succeeded in making 
his escape. He sxxbsequently retired to a monas- 
tery, where he wrote his Ckronicon, This work 
extends from 1259 to 1477, and is the most valu- 
able authority for the history of the author’s time, 
especially for the capture of Constantinople. It is 
edited by Alter, Vienna, 1798, and by Bekker, 
Bonn, 1838. 

Pbraortes (4>pao'pT7js), 2nd king of Media, and 
' son of Deioces, W’hom lie succeeded, reigned from 
I B.C. 656 to 634. He first conquered the Persians, 

I and then subdued the greater part of Asia, but Avas 
at length defeated and killed Avhile laying siege to 
Ninus (Nineveh), the capital of the Assyrian em- 
pii*e. He AA'as succeeded by his son Cyaxares. 

Phricium {^piKiov\ a mountain in the E. of 
Locris near Thermopylae. 

Phriconis. [Cyme: Larissa, II. 2.] 

Phrixa C^p^|ct, 4>pt^ai, ©pi'^ai : Faleofanaro)^ a 
town of Elis in Triphylia on the boi'dors of Pisatis, 
Avas situated upon a steep hill on the river Alpheus, 
and Avas 30 stadia from Olympia. It AA'as founded 
by the Minyae, and is said to have derived its 
name from Phrixus. 

Phrixus (4>pi(^or), son of Athainas and Nophele, 
and brother of Tlelle. In. consequence of the in- 
trigues of his stepmother, Ino, he aaxxs to be sacri- 
ficed to Zeus ; bixt^.Nephele rescued her 2 children, 
Avho rode aAvay thfbugh the air upon the ram Avith 
the golden fleece, the gift of Hcnxies. Between 
Sigeiim and the Chersoiiesus, Hello fell into the 
sea Avhich was called after her the Hellespont ; 
hut Phi'ixus arrived in sa.fety in Colchis, the king- 
dom of Aeetes, aa'Ixo gave him his daughter Chal- 
ciope in maiTiage. Phrixus sacrificed the rani 
Avhich had carried him, to Zeus Phyxius or La- 
phystius, and gave its fleece to Aeetes, Avho fast- 
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ened it to an oak tree in tlie grove of Ares. Tkis 1 
fleece was afterwards carried away by Jason and 
the Argonauts. [J-ason.] By Chalciope Plirixus 
became the fath(?r of Argus, Melas, Phrontis, Gy- 
tisonis, and Presbon. Plirixus either died of old 
age in the kingdom of Aeetes, or was killed hy 
Aeetes in consequence of an oracle, or returned to 
Clrchomenus, in the country of the Minj-ans. 

Plirixus (d>/d^os), a river in Argolis, which 
hows into the Argolic gulf between Temenium and 
Lema. 

Phrygia Mater, a name frequently given to 
Cybele, because she was especially worshipped in 
Phrygia. ^ ^ 

Phrjrgia (^^pvyia : pi. t&payey, Phiyx, 

Phryges), a countiy of Asia Minor, which was of 
very different extent at ditterent periods. Accord- 
ing to the division of the provinces under the Bo- 
nuin empire, Phrygia formed the E. part of the 
province of Asia, and was bounded on the W, hy 
iMysia, Lydia, and Caria, on the S. by Lycia and 
Pisidia, on the E. by Lycaonia (which is often 
reckoned as a part of Phrygia) and Galatia (which 
formerly belonged to Phrygia), and on the N. by 
Bithynia, With reference to its physical geogra- 
])hy, it formed the W. part (as Cappadocia did the 
13.) of the great central table-land of Asia Minor, 
supported by the chains of Olympus on the N. 
and Taurus on the S., and breaking on the W. 
into the ridges ■which separate the great valleys of 
the Herm us, the Maeander, &c., and which form 
the headlands of the W. coast. This table-land 
itself was intersected by mountain-chains, and 
w'atered by the upper courses and tributaries of the 
rivers just mentioned in its W. part, and in its 
N. part by those of the Rhyndacus and Sanga- 
Kius. These parts of tlie country were very fer- 
tile, especially in the valley of the Sangarius, but 
in tlie S. and E. the streams which descend from 
Taurus lose themselves in extensive salt marshes 
and salt lakes, some of which are still famous, as 
in ancient times, for their manufactures of salt. 
The Phrygians ivere a distinct and remarkable 
people, whose origin is one of the most difncult 
problems of antiquity. They claimed a very high 
antiquity ; and according to the amusing account 
given by Herodotus of tlie absurd experiment of 
Psammetichus, king of Egypt, on the hrst sponta- 
neous speech of children, they were thought to 
have been proved the most ancient of people. Else- 
where, Plerodotus mentions a Macedonian tradi- 
tion, that the Phryges formerly dwelt in Mace- 
donia, under the name of Briges ; and later writers 
add, that tlicy passed over into Asia Minor lOO 
years after tlie Trojan war. They are, however, 
mentioned by Homer as already settled on the 
banks of the Sangarius, where later writers tell 
US of the poweiful Phrygian kingdom of Gordius 
and Midas. Although any near approach to coi*- 
tainty is liopeless, it would seem that they were a 
branch of the great Thracian family, settled, in 
times of unknown antiquity, in the N. W. of Asia 
Ivlinor, as far as the shores of the Hellespont and 
Propontis, and perhaps of the Euxirie, and that the 
successive migrations of other Thracian peoples, as 
the Thyni, Bithyni, Myaians, and Teucriaiis, drove 
them further inland, till, from this cause, and per- 
haps too by tlie conquests of the Phrygiim kings 
in the opposite direction, they reached the Halys 
on the E. and the Taunis on the S. They were not, 
however, entirely displaced by the Mysiaus and Teu* 
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crians from tbe country between the shores of the 
Hellespont and Propontis and Mts, Ida and Olym- 
pus, 'where they continued side by side with the 
Greek colonies, and where their name Was preserved 
in that of the district under all subsequent changes, 
namely Phrygia Minor or Phrygia Eellesponins. 
The kingdom of Phrygia was conquered by Croe- 
sus, and formed part the Persian, Alacedonian, 
and Syro -Grecian empires ; hut, under the last, 
the N.E. part, adjacent to Paphlagonia and the 
Halys, was conquered hy the Gauls, and fonned 
the W. part of Galatia ; and a part W. of this, 
containing the richest portion of the country, about 
the Sangarius, was subjected by the kings of Bithy- 
nia: this last portion was the object of a contest 
between the kings of Bithynia and Perganitis, but 
at last, by the decision of the Romans, it was 
added, under the name of Phiygia Epictetus (#. 
iTr'iKTTjros, L e. ilie acquired Plmigia)^ to the king- 
dom of Pergaraus, to which the whole of Phrygia 
was assigned by the Romans, after the overthrow 
of Antiochns the Great in b.c. 190. With the 
rest of the kingdom of Pergamus, Phrygia passed 
to the Romans by the testament of Attains III., 
and thus became a part of the province of Asia, 
R. c. 130. As to the distinctive names: the in- 
land district usually understood by the name of 
Phrj^gia, when it occurs alone, was also called 
Great Phrygia or Phrygia Proper, in contradis- 
tinction to the Lesser Phrygia or Phrygia on the 
Hellespont ; and of this Great or Proper Phr 3 ’‘gia, 
the N. part was called, as just stated, Phrygia 
Epictetus, and the S. part, adjacent to the Taurus, 
was called, from its position, Phn^gia Parorios 
(^. Trapdpics). At tlie division of the provinces in 
the 4th century, the last mentioned part, also 
called Phrygia Pisidicus, was assigned to Pisidia ; 
and the S.W. portion, about the Maeander, to 
Caria : and the remainder was divided into Phrygia 
Salutaris, on the E., with Synnada for its capital, 
and Phrygia Pacatiana on the W., extending N. 
and S. from Bithjmia to Pamphylia. — Phrygia 
was rich in products of every kind. Its moun- 
tains furnished gold and marble ; its valleys oil and 
wine ; the less fertile hills in the W. afforded pas- 
ture for sheep, whose wool -was highlj^ celebrated ; 
and even the marshes of the S.E. furnished abun- 
dance of salt. — In connection with the early in- 
tellectual culture of Greece, Phrygia is highly 
important. The earliest Greek music, especially 
that of the flute, was borrowed in part, through 
the Asiatic colonies, from Plirygia, and one of the 
three musical Qnodes was called the Phrygian. 
With this country also were closely associated the 
orgies of Hionj^sus, and of Cyhele, the Mother of 
the Gods, the Phiygia Mater of the Roman poets. 
After the Persian conquest, however, the Phry- 
gians seem to have lost all intellectual activity, and 
they became proverbial among the Greeks and Ro- 
nums for submi.ssivoness and stupidity. — It should 
he observed that the Roman poets constantly use 
the epithet Phrygian as equivalent to Trojan, 
Phr^e {^pvvT}), one of the most celebrated 
Athenian hetairae, was a native of Thespiae in 
Boeotia. Her beauty procured for her so much 
wealth that she is said to have offered to rebuild 
the walls of Thebes, after they had been destroyed 
by Alexander, if she might be allowed to put up 
this inscription on the walls ; — ‘‘ Alexander de- 
stroyed them, but Phryne, the hetaira, rebuilt 
them,” She had among her admirers many of the 
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most celebrated men of the age of Philip and 
Alexander, and the beauty of her form ga%^e rise 
to some of the greatest works of art. The most 
celebrated pictiu*e of Apelles, Ms “ Venus Ana- 
djomene ” [Apelles], is said to have been a 
representation of Phryne, who, at a public festival 
at Eleiisis, entered the sea with dishevelled hair. 
The celebrated Cnidian Venus of Praxiteles, who 
was one of her lovers, was taken from her, 

Phrymchus {^pvpixo^)» 1. An Athenian, and 
one of the early tragic poets, is said to have been 
the disciple of 'Thespis. He gained his first tragic 
victory in b.c. 511, 24 years after Thespis (535), 
12 years after Choerilus (523), and 12 years before 
Aeschylus (499) ; and his last in 476, on which oc- 
casion Themistocles was his cloragm^ and recorded 
the event by an inscription. Phrynichus probably 
went, like other poets of the age, to the court of 
Hiero, and there died. In all the accounts of the 
rise and development of tragedy, the chief place 
after Thespis is assigned to Phrynichus ; and the 
improvements which he introduced in the internal 
poetical character of the drama, entitle him to be 
considered as the real inventor of tragedy. For 
the light, ludicrous, Bacchanalian stories of Thes- 
pis, he substituted regular and serious subjects, 
taken eitlier from the heroic age, or the heroic 
deeds which illustrated the history of Ms owm 
time. In these he aimed, not so much to amuse 
the audience as to move their passions ; and so 
powerful was the effect of his tragedy on the cap- 
ture of Miletus, that the audience burst into tears, 
and fined the poet 1000 drachmae, because he had 
exhibited the sufferings of a kindred people, and 
even passed a law that no one should ever again 
make use of that drama. To the light mimetic 
chorus of Thespis he added the sublime music of 
dithyrambic choruses. Aristophanes more than 
once contrasts these ancient and beautiful melodies 
with the involved refinements of later poets. 
Phrynichus was the first poet who introduced 
masks, representing female persons in the drama. 
He also paid particular attention to the dances of 
the chorus. In the drama of Phrynichus, how- 
ever, the chorus still retained the principal place, 
and it was reserved for Aeschylus and Sophocles 
to bring the dialogue and action into their due 
position.*— 2, A distinguished comic poet of the Old 
Comedy, w'as a contemporary of Eupolis, and flou- 
rished B.C. 429.-3. A Greek sophist and gram- 
marian, described by some as an Arabian, and by 
others as a Bithynian, lived under M. Aurelius 
and Coramodus. His great work was entitled 
:So<^icrrt/ri/ riapatr/ceu^ in 37 books, of which we 
still possess a fragment, published by Bekker, in 
his Anecdota Graeca, Berol. i?}i4, vol. i. He also 
wrote a Lexicon of Attic words (’EicAoyh pni^drixiv 
Koi dvoatxTcav ^ArriK&iy), which is extant : the best 
edition is by Loheck, Lips. 1830. 

Phryimfs {^pvpvts), or Phrynis (^puwy), a 
celebrated ditii 3 wambic poet, of the time of the 
Peloponnesian war, was a native of Mytilene, but 
flourished at Athens. His innovations, effemi- 
nacies, and frigidness, are repeatedly attacked by 
the comic poets. Among the innovations which 
he is said to have made, wms the addition of 2 
strings to the heptachord. He was the first who 
gained the victory in the musical contests esta- 
blished by Pericles, in connection with the Pana- 
theimic festival, probably in B. c. 445. 

PhtMa. [Phthjotxs.] 
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Phthiotis ^dii^rrjs), a district in the 

S.E. of Thessaly, bounded on the S. by the Ma- 
liac gulf, and on the E. by the Pagasaean gulf, and 
inhabited by Achaeans. [Thessalia.] Homer 
calls it PhtMa (‘kdfn), and mentions a city of the 
same name, which was celebrated as the residence 
of Achilles. Hence the poets call Achilles Plithms 
hro^ and his father Peleus PMdus rex. 

Phthira {rd 4»0(pa, ^Oeipcov Bpos), a mountain 
of Caria, forming a part or a branch of Latmus, in- 
habited by a people called 

PhtMr6pll%i (^deip6(pay0L^ i. e. caters of lice)^ 
a Scythian people near the Caucasus, or, according 
to some, beyond the river Bha, in Sarniatia Asia- 
tica. 

Phya. [PlSlSTBATlJS.] 

Phycus (#u/cous: Iias-SemorRas~el-Kazat\a 
promontory on the coast of Cyrenaica, a little W. 
of Apolionia and N.W. of CjTene. It is the N.- 
most headland of Libjj’a E. of the Lesser Syrtis, 
and the nearest point of this coast to that of 
Europe, the distance from Phycus to Taeriariiin, 
the S. promontory of Peloponnesus, being 208 
miles. There was a small town of the same name 
on the headland. 

I Phylace (^vXdKtj). 1. A small town of Thes- 
I saty ill Phthiotis, S.E. of Eretria, and E. of Enipeus, 
on the N. slope of Mt.,Othrys. It was the birth- 
place of Protesilans.— 2. A town of Epirus in 
Molossia. —3. A town in Arcadia near the sources 
of the Alpheus, on the frontiers of Tegea and 
Laconia. 

Phyltos (^liAasros), son of Beion and Dio- 
, inede, and husband of Periclymene or Glymene, 
the daughter of Minyas, by whom he became the 
: father of Iphiclus and Alcimede. He was believed 
: to be the founder of the town of Phylace, in Thes- 
saly. Either from his name or that of the town, 
his descendants, Phjdacus, Iphiclus, and Prote- 
siiaus, are called Phyladdae. 

Phylarchus {^vKapxos), a Greek historical 
writer, and a contemporary of Aratus, was probably 
a native of Naucratis in Egypt, but spent the 
greater part of his life at Athens. His great work 
was a history in 28 books, which embraced a 
period of 52 years, from the expedition of Pyrrhus 
into Peloponnesus, b. c. 272, to the death of Cleo- 
menes, 2*20. Phylarchus is vehemently attacked 
by Polybius, who charges him with falsifying 
history through his partiality to Cleomenes, and 
his hatred against Aratus and the Achaeans. The 
accusation is probably not unfounded, but it miglit 
be retorted with equal justice upon Polybius, who 
has fallen into the opposite error of exaggerating 
the merits of Aratus and his party, and depre- 
ciating Cleomenes. The style of Phylarchus ap- 
pears to have been too oratorical and declamatory; 
but it was at the same time iiveh' and attractive. 
The fragments of Phylarchus have been collected 
by Lucht, Lips. 1836; by Bruckner, Vratisl. 1838; 
and by Mililer, Fragm. Hisior. Graec. Paris, 1840. 

PhLylas (4>iiAas). 1. King of the Bryopos, was 
attacked and slain by Hercules, because he had 
violated the sanctuary of Delphi. By his daughter 
Midea, Hercules became the father of Antiochus. 
— 2. Son of Antiochus, and grandson of Hercules 
and Midea, was married to Beiphile, by whom he 
had 2 sons, Hippotas and Thero. — 3. King ot 
Ephyra in Thesprotia, and the father of Polymele 
and Astyoche, by the latter of whom Hercules 
was the father of Tlepolemus, 
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P1i;§^le ^*v\dcrios: Fili)^ a clemus in 

Attica, and a strongly fortified place, belonging to 
the tribe Oeneis, was situated on the confines of 
Boeotia, and on the S. W. slope of Mt Fames, It 
is memorable as the place which Thrasybiilus and 
the Athenian patriots seized, soon after the end of 
the Pelopoimesiaii W'ar, b.c. 404, and from which 
they directed their operations against the 30 Ty- 
rants at Athens. 

Phyleiis (»^vA€i5s), son of Aiigeas, was expelled 
by his lather from Ephyra, becanse he gave evi- 
dence in favour of Hercules. [See p. 300, a.] 
He then emigrated to Dulichium. By Ctimene or 
Timandra he became the lather of Meges, who is 
hence called Phylides. 

:„PIiyllis. .[Demofhon, No. 2.3 ■ ,, 

Phyllis a district in Thrace S. of the 

Strymon, near Mt. Pangaeus. 

PhyllTlS (^dAA.os ; Fetiino), a town of Thes- 
saly in the district Thessaliotis, N. of Metropolis. 

Physca (^darica), a town of Macedonia in the 
district Eordaea. 

PhyScon. [Ptolematjs.] 

PhyscTis (#i5o'/cos). 1. A city of the Ozolian 
Locrians in N. Greece. — 2. (FaUcIishm\ a town 
on the S. coast of Caria, in the Rhodian territory, 
with an excellent harbour, which was used as the 
port of Mylasa, and was the landing-place for tra- 
vellers coming Ixom Rhodes. — •3.(0(for«e/i)'jan E. 
tributary of the Tigris in Lower Assyria. The 
town of Opis stood at its junction with the Tigris. 

Phytaeum (^ 6 rai 0 vi thi/rafor), a town in Aeto- 
lia, S,B. of Thermura, on the lake Trichonis. 
Piceiii. [P 10 ENUM. 3 , 

Picentes. [Picbnum.] 

Picentaa (Picentinus: Vzcen;:fa\ a town in the 
S, of Campania at the head of the Sinus Paesta- 
nus, and between Salernum and the frontiers of 
Liicania, the inhabitants of which were compelled 
by the Romans, in consequence of their revolt to 
Hannibal, to abandon their town and live in the 
neighboiiring villages. Between the town and the 
frontiers of Lucania, there was an ancient temple 
of the Argive Juno, said to have been founded by 
Jason, the Argonaut. — The name of Picentini was 
not confined to the inhabitants of Picentia, but was 
given to the inhabitants of the whole coast of the 
Sinus Paestanus, from the promontory of Minerva 
to the river Silarus. They were a portion of the 
Sabine I^icentes, who were transplanted by the 
Romans to this part of Campania after the conquest 
of Piceniim, B. c. 268, at which time they founded 
the town of Picentia. 

Picentini. [Picentia.] 

Picennm (Picentes sing. Picens, more rarely 
Picentini and Piceni), a country in central Italy, 
was a narrow strip of land along the N. coast of 
the Adriatic, and was boimded on the N. by Um- 
bria, from which it was separated by the river 
Aesis, on the W. by Umbria and the territory of 
the Sabines, and on the S. by the territory of the 
Marsi and Vestini, from which it was separated by 
a range of hills and by the river Matrinus. It is 
said to have derived its name from the bird picus, 
which directed the Sabine immigrants into the 
land, or from a mythical leader Picus : some mo- 
dern writers connect the name with the Greek 
Trevicr}, a pine-tree, on account of the pine-trees 
growing in the country on the slopes of the Apen- 
nines ; but none of these etymologies can be re- 
ceived. Picenura formed the Sth region in the 
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division of Italy made by Augustus. The country 
was traversed by a number of hills of moderate 
height, eastern offshoots of the Apennines, and 
was drained by several small rivers flowing into the 
Adriatic through the valleys between these hills. 
The country was upon the whole fertile, and was 
especially celebrated for its apples ; hut the chief 
employment of the inhabitants was the feeding of 
cattle and swine. — ^ The Picentes, as already re- 
marked, were Sabine immigrants; but the popu- 
lation of the country appears to have been of a 
mixed nature. The Umbrians were in possession 
of the land, when it was conquered by the Sabine 
Picentes, and some of the Umbrian population be- 
came intermingled with their Sabine conquerors. 
In addition to this the S. part of the country was 
for a time in possession of the Liburnians, and 
Ancona was occupied by Greeks from Sj^raciise. 
In B. a 299 the Picentes made a treaty with the 
Romans ; hut having revolted in 269, they were 
defeated by the consul Sempronius Sophus in the 
following year, and were obliged to submit to the 
Roman supremacy. A portion of the people was 
transplanted to the coast of the Sinus Paestamis, 
where they founded the town Picentia. [Picen- 
tia.] Two or three years afterwards the Romans 
sent colonies to Firmum and Castrum Novum in 
Picenura, in order to secure their newly conquered 
possession. The Picentes fought with the other 
Socii against Rome in the Social or Marsic war 
(90 — 89), and received the Roman franchise at 
the close of it. 

Kcti, a people inhabiting the northern part of 
Britain, appear to have been either a tribe of the 
Caledonians, or the same people as the Caledo- 
nians, though under another name. They were 
called Picti by the Romans from their practice of 
painting their bodies. They are first mentioned by 
the rhetorician Eumenius in an oration addressed 
to Constantins Chlorus, A. D. 296 ; and after this 
time their name frequently occurs in the Roman 
writers, and often in connection with that of the 
Scoti. In the next century we find them divided 
into 2 tribes, the Dicaledonae or Bicaledones, and 
the Vectiiriones or Vecturones. At a still later 
period their principal seat was in the N.E. of 
Scotland. 

Pictones, subsequently Pictavi, a powerful 
people on the coast of Gallia Aquitaiiica, whose 
territory extended N. as far as the Liger (Zofre), 
and E. probably as far as the river Cn^me. Their 
chief town was Limonum, subsequently Pictavi 
{Foiiiers). 

Pictor, Pabius. 1. C., painted the temple of 
Salus, which the dictator C. Junius Brutus Bubul- 
cus contracted for in his censorship, b. c. 307, and 
dedicated in his dictatorship, 302. This painting, 
which must have been on the walls of the temple, 
was probably a representation of the battle which 
Bnbulus had gained against the Samnites. This 
is the earliest Roman painting of which we have 
any record. It was preserved till the reign of 
Claudius, when the temple was destroyed by fire. 
In consequence of this painting C. Fab ins received 
the surname of Pictor, which was home h}!- his 
descendants.— •2. C., son of No. I, consul 269.— 
3. K., (i. e. Numerius), also son of No. I, consul, 
266.-4. Q., son of No. 2, was the most ancient 
writer of Roman histoiy in prose. He served in 
the Oallic war, 225, and also in the 2nd Punic 
war. His histoiy, which was written in Greek, he- 
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gim u-ith the arrival of Aeneas in Italr, and came 
down to his own time. Hence, Polybius speaks of 
him as one of the historians of the 2nd Punic war, 
— 5. Q,,, praetor 189, and damen Qiiirinalis. — 6. 
Ser., is said by Cicero to have been well skilled in 
law, literature, and antiquity. He lived about 
B. c. 150. He appears to be the same as the 
Fabius Pictor who wrote a work Jje Jure JPonii- 
Jhio, in several books. He probably wrote Amials 
likewise in the Latin language, since Cicero {de 
OmL ii, 12) speaks of a Latin annalist, Pictor, 
whom he places after Cato, but before Piso ; j 
which corresponds with the time at which Ser. 
Pictor lived," but could not apply to Q. Pictor, 
who lived in the time of the 2nd Funic war, 

PimxmiLus and Pilimmns, 2 Homan diviriities, 
were regarded as 2 brothers, and as the beneficent 
gods of matrimony in the rustic religion of the an- 
cient Romans. A couch was prepared for them, in 
the house in which there was a newly-born child. 
Pilumnus -was believed to ward off all sufferings 
from the infant with las pilum^ with which he 
taught to pound the grain ; and Picumnus, who, 
under the name of Stcrquilinius, w'as believed to 
have discovered the use of manure for the fields, 
conferred upon tlie infant strength and prosperity. 
Hence both were also looked upon as the gods of 
good deeds, and were identified with Castor and 
Pollux, When Daiiae landed in Itah’-, Picumnus 
is said to have built with lier the town of Ardca, 
and to have become by her the father of Baunus. 

Picus (Ili/ms), a Latin prophetic divinity, is 
described as a son of Satamus or Sterculus, as tlie 
husband of Canens, and the father of Faunus. In 
some traditions he was called the first king of 
Itah^ He was a fiimous soothsayer and augur, and 
as he made use in his prophetic art of a fkus (a 
wond-pecker), he himself was also called Picus. He 
was represented in a rude and primitive manner as 
a wooden pillar with a wood-pecker on the top of 
it, but afterwards as a jraung man with a wood- 
pecker on his head. The whole legend of Picus is 
founded on the notion that the wood-pecker is a 
prophetic bird, sacred to Mars, Pomona, it is said, 
was beloved by him, and when Circe’s love for 
him was not requited, she changed him into a wood- 
pecker, who, however, retained the prophetic 
powers which he had fonnerly possessed as a man. 

Pmria (Utepia: Uupss). 1. A narrow slip of 
country on the S.E. coast of Macedonia, extending 
from the moutli of tlie Peneus in Thessaly to the 
Haliacmon, and hounded on the W. by Mt. Olym- 
pus and its offshoots- A portion of these mounfeuns 
\vas called b}' the ancient uniters Pierus, or the 
Pierian mountain. The inhabitants of this country, 
the Pieres, were a Thracian people, and are cele- 
brated in the early history of Greek poetiy and 
music, since their country was one of the earliest 
seats of the worship of the Muses, and Orpheus is 
said to have been buried there. After the esta- 
blishment of the ^Macedonian kingdom in Emathia 
in the 7th century b. c. Pieria -was conquered by 
the Macedonians, and the inhabitants were driven 
out of the country, — 2. A district in Macedonia 
E. of the Strymon near Mt. Pangaeura, where the 
Pierians settled, who had been driven out of their 
original abodes by the Macedonians, as already 
related. They possessed in this district the forti- 
fied towms of Pliagres and Pergamus.— 3. A dis- 
trict on tlie N. coast of Syria, so called from the 
mountain Pieria, a branch of the Amanus, a name 
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given to it hy the Islacedonians after their con- 
quest of the East. In this district was the city of 
Seieucia, which is distinguished from other cities 
of the same name, as Seieucia in Pieria. 

Pierldes (IlfeptSes). 1. A surname of the 
Muses, which they derived from Pieria, near Mt. 
-Olympus, where they -were first worshipped among 
the Thracians. Some derived the name from an 
ancient king Pienis, who is said to have emigrated 
from Thrace into Boeotia, and to have established 
their worship at Thespiae. Pieris also occurs in 
the singular. — 2. The nine daughters of Pierus, 
king of Emathia (Macedonia), -whom he begot by 
Euippe or Antiope, and to whom he gave the names 
of the 9 Muses. They afterwards entered into a 
contest with the Muses, and, being conquered, they 
were metamorphosed into birds called Colymbas, 
lyiigx, Cenebris, Cissa, Chloris, Acalanthis, Nessa, 

' Pipe, and Bracontis. 

Pierus (Iltepos). 1. Mythological. [Pibribes.] 
— 2. A mountain. [Pieria, No. L] 

Pietas, a personification of faithful attachment, 
love, and veneration among the Homans. At first 
she had only a small sanctuary at Home, but in 
B.C. 191 a larger one was built. She is repre- 
sented on Homan coins, as a matron throwing in- 
cense upon an altar, and her attributes are a stork 
and children. She is sometimes represented as a 
female figure offering her breast to an aged parent. 

Pietas Julia. [Poba.] 

Pigres (ntypTjs), of Halicarnassus, either the 
brother or the son of the celebrated Artemisia, 
queen of Caria. He is said to have been the au- 
thor of the Margites, and the Batrachomyomachia. 

Pilia, the wife of T. Pomponius Atticus, to 
whom she was married on the 12th of February, 
B. c. 56. In the summer of the following year, 
she boro her husband a daughter, who subsequently 
married Vipsanius Agrippa. 

Pilorus (HiAwpos), a town of Macedonia in 
Chalcidice, at the head of the Singitic gulf. 

Pilumnus. [Picumnus.] 

Pimplea (nl/iTrAeia), a town in the Macedonian 
province of Pieria, sacred to the Muses, who were 
hence called Pimpleides. Horace (Carm. i. 26. 9) 
uses the form Fimplea in the singular, and not 
Pimpileis. 

Pin^a (ra 'liivapu . ; Xlivap^v's : Pimm or Mi- 
nura^ Hu.), an inland city of Lycia, some distance 
W. of the river Xanthus, at the foot of Mt. Cragus, 
Here Pandarus was worshipped as a hero. 

Pinaria Gens, one of the most ancient patrician 
gentes at Horae, traced its origin to a time long 
previous to the foundation of the city. The legend 
related that when Hercules came into Italy he was 
hospitably received on the spot, wliere Home v/as 
afterwards built, by the Potitii and the Pinarii, 
two of the most distinguished families in the coun- 
try. The hero, in return, taught them the way in 
which he was to be worsliipped ; but as the Pi- 
narii were not at hand when the sacrificial banquet 
was ready, and did not come till the entrails of the 
victim were eaten, Hercules, in anger, determined 
that the Pinarii should in all future time be ex- 
cluded from partaking of the entrails of the vic- 
tims, and that in all matters relating to his worship 
they should be inferior to the Potitii. These two 
families continued to be the hereditaiy priests of 
Hercules till the censorship of App. Claudius (b. g. 
312), who purchased from the Potitii the know- 
ledge of the sacred rites, and entrusted them to 
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i public slaves; whereat the god was so angry, that 

the wliole Potitia gens, coiitamiiig 12 iiimilies and 
30 grown up men, perished within a 3 ^ear, or 
i according to other accounts within SO days, and 

1 Appins himself became blind. The Pinarii did 

] not slnire in the guilt of communicating the sacred 

knowledge, and therefore did not receive the same 
punishment as the Potitii, but continued in exist- 
I eiice to the latest times. It appears that the wor- 

ship of Hercules b}' the Potitii and Pinarii was a 
i’aemm (jeriiiUimm belonging to these gentes, and 
that in the time of App. Claudius these sacra pri- 
rata were made sacra pub f tea. The Pinarii were 
divided into the kimilies of Mainercimts^ Naiia, 
rosea, liusca, and Scarpus, but none of them ob- 
tained sufficient importance to req[uire a separate 
notice. 

Pmarius, L,, the great-nephew of the dictator 
C. Julius Caesar, being the grandson of Julia, 
Caesar'’s eldest sister. In the will of the dictator, 
Pinarius was named one of his lieirs along with 
his two other great-nephews, C. Octavius and L. 
Pinarius, Octavius obtaining three-fourths of the 
property, and the remaining fourth being divided 
between Pinarius and Pedius. 

Pmarus (Xlipapos), a river of Cilicia, rising in 
M. Amaniis, and falling into the gulf of Issus near 
Issus, between the mouth of the Pyramus and the 
Syrian frontier. 

Kndarus (IllrSapos)^ the greatest lyric poet of 
Greece, was born either at Thebes or at Cynosce- 
phalae, a village in the territory of Thebes, about 
B, c. S22, His family was one of the noblest in 
Thebes, and seems also to have been celebrated for 
its skill in music. The father or tincle of Pindar 
was a flute-player, and Pindar at an earlj^ nge re- 
ceived instruction in the art from the flute-player 
Scopelinus. But the youth soon gave indications 
of a genius for poetry, which induced his father to 
send liim to Athens to receive more perfect instruc- 
tion in the art. Later writers tell us that his future 
glory as a poet was miraculously foreshadowed by a 
swarm of bees which rested upon his lips while he 
was asleep, and that this miracle first led him to 
compose poetrj''. At Athens Pindar became the 
pupil of Lasiis of Hermione, the founder of the 
Athenian school of dithyrambic poetr}^ He re- 
turned to Thebes before he completed his 20th 
year, and is said to have received instruction there 
from Myrtis and Corimia of Tanagra, two poet- 
esses, -who then enjoyed great celebrity in Boeotia. 
With both these poetesses Pindar contended for 
the prize in the musical contests at Thebes ; and 
he is said to have been defeated five times hy 
Coriniia. Pindar commenced his professional ca- 
reer as a poet at an early age, and Avas soon em- 
ployed by different states and princes in all parts 
of the Hellenic world to compose for them choral 
songs for special occasions. He received money 
and presents for his works ; but he never degene- 
rated into a common mercenary poet, and he con- 
tinued to preserve to his latest days the respect of 
all parts of Greece. He composed poems forllieron, 
tyrant of Syracuse, Alexander, son of Amyntas, 
king of Macedonia, Theron, tyrant of Agrigen- 
tum, Arcesilaus, king of Gyrene, as well as for 
many free states and priA*ate persons. He was 
courted especially by Alexander, king of Mace- 
donia, and Hieron, tyrant of Sj^racuse ; and the 
praises Avhich he bestCAA’-ed upon the former are 
said to have been the chief reason Avhich led his 
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descendant, Alexander, the son of Philip, to spare 
the house of the poet, Avhen he destroyed the rest of 
Thebes. Pindar’s skited residence was at TJiebes, 
though he frequently left home in order to wit- 
ness the great public games, and to visit the states 
and distinguished men Avho courted his friendship 
and employed his services. Thus about e. c. 473 he 
visited the court of Hieron at Syracuse, AAffiere he 
remained 4 years. He probably died in his 80 th 
year in 442. — The only poems of Pindar Avhich 
have come down to us entire are his .Epinieia, or 
triumphal odes. But these Avere but a small por- 
tion of his Avorks. Besides his triumphal odes he 
wrote hymns to the gods, paeans, dithyrambs, odes 
for processions (7rpocr<i5ta), songs of maidens (•n-ap- 
OeVeza), mimic dancing songs (pTropxmara), drink- 
ing-songs (cr/cdAia), dirges (^pwoi), and encomia 
(eyKcafiia), or panegyrics on princes. Of these Ave 
have numerous fragments. Most of them are 
mentioned in the u'^ell-kiiOAvn lines of Horace 
( Oarm, iv. 2) : 

“ Sen per audaces noAm dithyramhos 
Verba devolvit, numerisgue fertur 
Lege solutis : 

Seu deos (h/mns and piacans") regesvQ {encomia) 
canit, deorum 
Sanguinem : . . . 

Sive quos Elea dommn rediicit 
Palma caelestes {the Epmicia) : . . . 
h'lebili sponaae juA’eneiUA'e xaptuin 
I*lorat ” {the dirges). 

In all of these varieties Pindar equally excelled, as 
Ave see from the numerous quotations made from 
them by the ancient Avriters, thotigh they are gene- 
rally of too fragmentary a kind to allow us to form 
a judgment respecting them. Our estimate of 
Pindar as a poet must be formed almost exclusiA'ely 
from his Epinida., Avhicli Avere composed in com- 
memoration of some victory in the public games. 
The Epinida are diAuded into 4 books, celebrating 
respectively the victories gained in the OlAunpian, 
Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian games. In order 
to understand them properly Ave must bear in mind 
the nature of the occasion for Avhich they Avere com- 
posed, and the object Avhich the poet had in view. 
A victory gained in one of the 4 great national 
festiA'als conferred honour not onh^' upon the con- 
queror and his famih’-, hut also upon the city to 
Avhicli he belonged. It Avas accordingty celebrated 
Avith great pomp and ceremony. Buck a celebra- 
tion began Avith a procession to a temple, Avhere a 
sacrifice Avas offered, and it ended Avith a bmiquet 
and the joAmus revelrA% called by the Greeks conms 
{icwpos}. For this celebration a poem Avas ex- 
pressly composed, which Avas sung by a chorus. 
The poems AA^ere sung either during the procession 
to the temple or at the comus at the close of the 
banquet. Those of Pindar’s Epiniciau odes which 
consist of strophes without epodes AA^ere sung during 
the procession, but the majority of them appear to 
have been sung at the comus. In these odes Pin- 
dar rarely describes the victory itself, as the scene 
was familiar to all the spectators, but he dwells 
upon the glory of the victor, and celebrates chiefly 
either his Avealth {Mos) or his skill (aper^), — 
his wealthy if he had gained the victory in the 
chariot-race, since it Avas only the wealthy that 
could contend for the prize in this contest; his 
skiU^ if he had been exposed to peril in the con- 
test. — ^The metres of Pindar are too extensive and 
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difEcuIt a subject to admit of explanation in tbe 
present work. No two odes possess the same 
metrical structure. The Doria rhythm chiefly pre- 
vails, hut he also makes frequent use of the Aeolian 
and Lydian as well. The best editions of Pindar 
are hy Bockh, Lips. 1811— 1821, 2 vols. 4to., and 
hy Dissen, of which there is a 2nd edition by 
Schneidewin, Gotha, 1843, seq. 

Pindasus (UiuSa<rosX a S. branch of M. Tem- 
nns in Mysia, extending to the Elaitic Guli^ and 
containing the sources of the river Cetius- 

Piadus (rii'ySos). 1. A lofty range of moun- 
tains in northern Greece, a portion of the great 
back hone, which mns through the centre of Greece 
from N. to S. The name of Pindus was confined 
to that part of the chain which separates Thessaly 
and Epirus ; and its most N.-Iy and also highest 
part was called Lacmox.— 2. One of the 4 towns 
in Doris, near the sources of a small river of the 
same name which flowed through Locris into the 
Cephissus. . , 

Pinna (Pinnensis : Cim^a di Pemd)^ the chief 
town of the Vestini at the foot of the Apennines, 
surrounded -by beautiful meadows. 

Pinnes, Pinneus, or Pitieus, was the son of 
Agron, king of Illyria, by his first wife, Triteuta. 
At the death of Agron (n. c. 231), Pinnes, who was 
then a child, was left in the guardianship of his 
step-mother Teuta, whom Agron had married after 
divorcing Triteuta. When Teuta was defeated by 
the Romans, the care of Pinnes devolved upon 
Demetrius of Pharos ; but when Demetrius in his 
turn made war against the Romans and was de- 
feated, Pinnes was placed tipon the throne by the 
Romans, but w'as compelled to pay tribute. 

Pintuaria (Uiprovapia: m,e ei the 

Insuuab Eortunatae (Canary Js.) off the W. 
coast of Africa, also called ConvaJlis, and, ffom 
the perpetual snow on its peak, Mvaria. 

Piraeus or Piraeus (Hexpateuy: Porio Leone or 
Porto Ih-acone), the most important of the harbours : 
of Athens, was situated in the peninsula about 5 
miles S.W. of Athens. This peninsula, which is 
Sometimes called by the general name of Piraeeus, 
contained 3 harbours, Piramue proper on the W. 
side, by far the largest of the 3, Zea on the E. side 
separated from Piraeeus by a narrow isthmus, and 
MunycUa (Phamari) still further to the E. The 
position of Piraeeus and of the Athenian har- 
bours has been usually misunderstood. In conse- 
quence of a statement in an ancient Scholiast, it 
ivas generally supposed that the great harbour of 
Piraeeus was divided into 3 smaller harbours, Zea 
lor corn- vessels, Aphrodisium for merchant-ships in 
general, and CantJianis for ships of war; but this 
division of the Piraeeus is now rejected by the 
best topographers. Zea was a harbour totally dis- 
tinct from the Piraeeus, as is stated above ; theN. 
portion of the Piraeeus seems to have been used 
by the merchant vessels, and the Cantharus, where 
the ships of war were stationed, was bn the S. side 
of the harbour near the entrance. It was through 
the suggestion of Themistocles that the Athenians 
were induced to make use of the harbour of Pi- 
raeeus. Before the Persian wars their principal 
harbour was Phalerum, which was not situated in 
the Piraean peninsula at all, but lay to the E. of 
Munychia. [Phalerum.] At the entrance of 
the harbour of Piraeeus there were 2 promontories, 
the one on the right-hand called Alcimus (’'AAici- 
on which was the tomb of Themistocles, and 
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the other on the left called jEctoxea (’Herxdiveia), 
on which the Four Hundred erected a fortress. 
The entrance of the harbour, which was namw 
by nature, was rendered still narrower by two 
mole-heads, to which a chain was attached to pre- 
vent the ingress of hostile ships. The town or 
demus of Piraeeus was surrounded with strong 
fortifications by Themistocles, and was connected 
with Athens by means of the celebrated Long 
Walls under the administration of Pericles. [See 
p. 102, b.] The town possessed a considerable 
population, and many public and private buildings. 
The most important of its public buildings were : 
the Agora Hippodamia, a temple of Zeus Soter, 
a large stoa, a theatre, the Phreattys or tribunal 
for the admirals, the arsenal, the docks, &c. 

Pirene (nexp7/yn), a celebrated fountain at Co- 
rinth, which, according to tradition, took its origin 
from Pirene, a daughter of Oebaliis, who here 
melted away into tears through grief for the loss 
of her son Cenchrias. At this fountain Bellerophon 
is said to have caught the horse Pegasus. It 
gushed forth from the rock in the Acrocorinthus, 
was conveyed down the hill by subterraneous con- 
duits, and fell into a marble basin, from which 
the greater part of the town was supplied with 
water. The fountain was celebrated for the purity 
and salubrity of its water, and was so highly valued 
that the poets frequently employed its name as 
equivalent to that of Corinth itself. 

Piresiae (UeLpscriai)^ probably the same as the 
Iresiae of Livy, a town of Thessaly in the district 
Thessaliotis, on the left bank of the Peneus. 

PirithotLS {Iteipidoos% son of Ixion or Zeus by 
Dia, was king of the Lapithae in Thessaly, and 
married to Hippodamia, by whom he became the 
father of Polypoetes. When Pirithous was cele- 
brating his marriage with Hippodamia, the intoxi- 
cated Centaiu' Eurytion or Eurytus carried her off, 
and this act occasioned the celebrated fight between 
the Centaurs and Lapithae, in which the Centaurs 
were defeated. Pirithous once invaded Attica, hut 
when Theseus came forth to oppose him, he con- 
ceived a warm admiration for the Athenian king ; 
and from this time a most intimate friendship 
sprung up between the 2 heroes. Theseus W’as 
present at the wedding of Pirithous, and assisted 
him in his battle against the Centaurs. Hippo- 
damia afterwards died, and each of the two friends 
resolved to wed a daughter of Zeus. W^ith the 
assistance of Piritholls, Theseus carried off Helen 
from Sparta, and placed her at Aethra under the care 
of Phaedra. Pirithous was still more ambitious, 
and resolved to carry off Persephone (Proserpina), 
the wife of the king of the lower world. Theseus 
WQiild not desert his friend in the enterprise, 
though ho knew the risk which they ran. The 2 
friends accordingly descended to tlie lower world, 
hut they were seized by Pluto and fastened to a 
rock, where they both remained till Flercules 
visited the lower 'world. Hercules delivered 
Theseus, who had made tlie daring attempt only 
to please his friend, but Pirithoiis remained forever 
in torment (a?naioye7a ireceniae Piniltmm eoldbent 
catenae^ Hor. Cbm, iii. 4. 80). Piritholls was 
worshipped at Athens, along with Theseus, as a 
hero. 

Piras (Hefpoy), Pierus (Ukpos)^ or Acbelous, 
the chief river of Achaia, which falls into the gulf 
of Patrae, near Oleniis. 

Pirustae, a people in Illyria, exempted from 
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ta^'es by the Romans, because they deserted Gen- 
tius and passed over to the Romans. 

Pisa (Ilhra : Tlia’drTjs), the capital of Pisatis 
(TitffaTLs), the middle portion, of the province of 
Elis in Pelopomiesiis. [Ens.] In the most an- 
cient times Pisatis formed aifiinion of 8 states, of 
which, in addition to Pisa, we find mention of 
Salmone, Heradea, Harpimia, Cycesiiim and Bys- 
pontium . Pisa itself was situated N. of the Alpheus, 
at a very short distance E. of Olympia, and, in 
consequence of its proximity to the latter place, 
was frequently identified by the poets with it. 
The history of the Pisatae consists of their straggle 
with the Eleans, with whom they contended tor 
the presidency of the Olympic games. The Pisatae 
obtained this iionoiir in the 8th Olympiad (b. c. 
748) "with tlie assistance of Phidon, tyrant of 
Argos, and also a 2nd time in the 34 th Olympiad 
(G44) by means of their own king Pantaleon. In 
the 52nd Ohnnpiad (572) the struggle between 
tlie 2 peoples was brought t'o a close by tbe con- 
quest and destruction of Pisa by tbe Eleans. So 
complete was the destruction of the city, that not a 
trace of it was left in later times ; and some per- 
sons, as w'e learn from Strabo, even questioned 
whether it had ever existed, supposing that by the 
name of Pisa, the kingdom of tbe Pisatae was 
alone intended. The existence, however, of the 
city does not admit of dispute. Even after the 
destruction of the city, the Pisatae did not relin- 
quish their claims ; and in the 1 04th Olympiad 
(364), they had the presidency of the Olympic 
games along with the Arcadians, when the latter 
people were making war with the Eleans. 

Pisae, more rarely Pisa (Pisanus : Pisa), one 
of the most ancient and important of the cities 
of Etruria, w'as situated at the confluence of the : 
Arnus and AusJir (SercJiio), about 6 miles from the 
sea ; but the latter river altered its course in the 
12th century, and now flows into the sea by a sepa- 
rate channel. According to some traditions, Pisae 
was founded by the companions of Nestor, the 
inhabitants of Pisa in Elis, who 'were driven upon 
the coast of Italy on their return from Troy; 
whence the Roman poets give the Etruscan town 
the simname of Alphea. This legend, however, 
like many others, probably arose from the acci- 
dental similarity of the names of the 2 cities. It 
wmuld seem that Pisa was originally a Pelasgic 
town, that it afterwards passed into the hands of 
the Ligyae, and from them into those of the Etrus- 
cans. It then became one of tbe 12 cities of 
Etruria, and 'was down to the time of Augustus the 
most N.-ly city in the country. Pisa is frequently 
mentioned in the Ligmian wars as the head-quarters 
of the Roman legions. In b. c. 180 it was made a 
Latin colony, and appears to have been colonised 
again in the time of Augustus, since we find it 
called in inscriptions Coionia Julia Pisana. Its 
harbour, called PoHus Pisanus, at tbe mouth of the 
Arnus, was much used by tbe Romans ; and in the 
time of Strabo tbe town of Pisa was still a place of 
considerable importance on account of the marble- 
quarries in its neighbourhood, and the quantity of 
timber wliich it yielded for sbip-building. About 
3 miles N. of the town were mineral springs, 
called Aquae Pisanae, which wore less celebrated 
in antiquity than they are at the present day. 
There is scarcely a vestige of the ancient city in 
the modem Pka. 

Pisander (IletVav^pos). 1. Son of Polyctor, 
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and one of the suitors of Penelope. — 2. An Athe- 
nian, of the demns of Acharnae, lived in the time 
of the Peloponnesian -ivar, and was attacked by 
the comic poets for bis rapacity and cowardice. In 
412 be comes before us as tbe chief ostensible 
agent in effecting tbe revolution of the Four 
Plundred. In all the measures of the new govem- 
: ment, of which be was a member, be took an 
active part ; and when Theramenes and others 
withdrew from it, be sided with tbe more violent 
aristocrats, and 'was one of those who, on the 
counter-revolution, took refuge with Agis at De- 
celea. His property was confiscated, and it does 
not appear that be ever returned to Athens.-— 

3. A Spartan, brother-in-law of AgesilausII., who 
made him admiral of the fleet in 395. In the fol- 
lowing year he was defeated and slain in the sea- 
fight ^ Cnidus, against Conon and Pbarnahazus. — 

4. A poet of Camirus in Rhodes, flourished about 
B. c. 648 — 645. He was the author of a poem in 
2 books on the exploits of Hercules, called ifem- 
dSa ('Hpd/cA.€ia). Tlie Alexandrian grammarians 
thought so highly of the poem that they received 
Pisander, as well as Antimachus and Panyasis, 
into the epic canon together with Plomer and He- 
siod. Only a few lines of it have been, preserved. 
In the Greek Anthology we find an epigram attri- 
buted to Pisander of Rhodes, perhaps the poet 
of Camirus.— 5. A poet of Laranda, in Lycia or 
Lycaonia, was the son of Nestor, and flourished in 
the reign of Alexander Severus (a. d. 222 — ^235). 
He wrote a poem, called 'EpmKd SfeoyapLiai, which 
probably treated of the marriages of gods and god- 
desses with mortals, and of the heroic progeny 
thus produced. 

Pisatis. [Pisa.] 

Pisaurum (Pisaurensis : Pesaro), an ancient 
town of Umbria, near the mouth of the river Pi- 
saurus {Foglia), on the road to Ariminum. It 
was colonised by the Romans, in b. c. 186, and 
probably colonised a 2nd time by Augustus, since 
it is called in inscriptions Coionia Julia 

Pisaurus. [Pisaue.'um.] 

Pisgah. [Nebo.J 

Pxsidia UicriSiK'i} : TLictIBtjs, pi. HariBat, also 
Ileio'iSaf, n.cre£5ai and IlLtndiicoi, Pisida pi. Pisi- 
dae, anc. Peisidae), an inland district of Asia 
Minor, bounded by Lycia and Pamphylia on the 

5. ; Cilicia on the S.E. ; Lycaonia and Isauria 
(the latter often reckoned a pai-t of Pisidia) on the 
E. and N. E. ; Phrygia Parorios on the N., where 
the boundary varied at different times, and was 
never very definite ; and Caria on the W. It was 
a mountainous region, formed by that part of tbe 
main chain of Mt. Taurus ivliich sweeps round in 
a semicircle parallel to the shore of the Pamphyliaii 
gulf ; the strip of shore itself, at the foot of the 
mountains, constituting the district of Paiuphylia. 
The inhabitants of the mountains were a warlike 
aboriginal people, related apparently to the Isau- 
riana and Ciiicians. They maintained their inde- 
pendence, under potty chieftains, against all the 
successive rulers of Asia Minor. The Romans 
never subdued the Pisidians in their mountain, 
fortresses, though they took some of the towns on 
the outskirts of their country ; for example, Anti- 
ochm, which was made a colony with the Jus 
Italicum. In fact the N. part, in which Antiochia- 
stood, had originally belonged to Phrygia, and was 
more accessible and more civilised than the moun- 

, tains which fonned the proper country of the 
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Pisidians. Nominally, the country was considered 
apart of Pamphylia, till the new sub-diyision of 
the empire under Constantine, when Pisidia was 
made a separate province. The country is still 
inhabited by wild tribes, among whom travelling 
is dangerous ; and it is therefore little known. 
Ancient writers say that it contained, amidst its 
rugged mountains, some fertile valleys, where the 
olive nourished ; and it also produced the gum 
storax, some medicinal plants, and' salt. On the 
S. slope of the Taurus, several rivers flowed through 
Pisidia and Pamphylia, into the Pamphylian gulf, 
the chief of whicli were the Oestrus and the Ca- 
tarrhactes ; and on the N. the mountain streams 
form some large salt lakes, namely, Ascania 
{Hoiran and Efferdir) S. of Antiochia, Caralius or 
Pusgnsa {Bei Shelir or Kereli) $. E. of the fomier, 
and Trogitis {SogMa) further to the S,E.,in Isauria. 
Special names were given to certain districts, which 
are sometimes spoken of as parts of Pisidia, some- 
times as distinct countries ; namely, Cibyratis, in 
the S. W. along the N. of Lycia, and Cabalia, the 
S.W. comer of Cibyratis itself ; Milyus, the dis- 
trict E. of Cibyratis, N, E. of Lycia, and N. W . of 
Pamphylia, and Isauria, in the E, of Pisidia, on 
the borders of Lycaonia. 

Pisistratidae (Jletcna'rpa.ridaL), tbe legitimate 
sons of Pisistratus. The name is used sometimes 
to indicate only Hippias and Hipparchus, and 
sometimes in a wider application, embracing the 
grandchildren and near connections of Pisistratus 
(as by Herod, viii. 52. referring to a time when 
both Hippias and Hipparchus were dead). 

Pisistratus {UeLcrtcrrparos)^ the youngest son i 
of Nestor and Anaxibia, was a friend of Telema- 
chus, and accompanied him on his journey from 
Pyios to Menelaus at Sparta. 

Pisistratus (neicricrTpaTos), an Athenian, son | 
of Hippocrates, was so named after Pisistratus, the | 
youngest son of Nestor, since the family of Hippo- ! 
crates was of Pylian origin, and traced their descent , 
to Helens, the father of Nestor. The mother of | 
Pisistratus (whose name we do not know) was ! 
cousin-german to the mother of Solon. Pisistratus 
grew up equally distinguished for personal beauty 
and for mental endowments. The relationship be- 
tween him and Solon naturally drew them toge- 
ther, and a close friendship sprang up between 
them. He assisted Solon by his eloquence in per- 
suading the Athenians to renew their struggle 
•with the Megarians for the possession of Salamis, 
and he afterwards fought with bravery in the ex- 
pedition which Solon led against the island. When 
Solon, after the establishment of his constitution, 
retired for a time from Athens, the old rivalry 
between the parties of the Plain, the Highlands 
and the Coast broke out into open feud. The 
party of the Plain, comprising chiefly the landed 
proprietors, was headed by Lycurgus ; that of the 
Coast, consisting of the wealthier classes not be- 
longing to the nobles, hy JHegacles, the son of 
Alcmacon ; the party of the Highlands, which 
aimed at more of political freedom and equality 
than either of the two others, was the one at the 
head of which Pisistratus placed himself, because 
they seemed the most likely to be useful in the 
furtherance of his ambitious designs. His libe- 
rality, as well as his military and oratorical abili- 
ties, gained him the support of a large body of 
citizens. Solon, on his return, quickly saw through 
the designs of Pisistratus, who listened with re- ^ 
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spect to his advice, though he prosecuted his schemes 
none the less diligenriy- When Pisistratus found 
his plans sufficiently ripe for execution, he one 
day made his appearance in the agora with Iris 
mules and his own person exhibiting recent wounds, 
pretending that he h*ad been nearly assassinated., 
by his enemies as he was riding into the coimtiy. 
An assembly of the people was forthwith called, 
in which one of his partisans proposed that a 
body-guard of 50 citizens, armed with clubs, should 
be granted to him. It was in vain that Solon 
opposed this ; the guard was given him. Througli 
the neglect or connivance of the people Pisistratus 
took this opportunity of raising a much larger 
force, with which he seized the citadel, b. c. 560, 
thus becoming, what the Greeks called Tyrant of 
Athens. Having secured to himself the substance 
of pow'er, lie made no further change in the con- 
stitution, or in the laws, which he administered 
ably and well. His first usurpation lasted but a 
short time. Before Iris power was firmly rooted, 
the factions headed by Megacles and L3’'ciirgus 
combined, and Pisistratus was compelled to eva- 
cuate Athens. He remained in banishment 6 years. 
Meantime the factions of Megacles and Lycurgus 
revived their old feuds, and Megacles made over- 
tures to Pisistratus, offering to reinstate him in 
the tyranny if he would connect himself with him 
by receiving his daughter in marriage. The pro- 
posal was accepted Pisistratus, and the follow- 
ing stratagem was devised for accomplishing his 
restoration, according to the account of Herodotus. 
A damsel named Phya, of remarkable stature and 
beauty, was dressed up as Athena in a full suit of 
armour, and placed in a chariot, with Pisistratus 
by her side. The chariot was then driven towards 
the city, heralds being sent on before to announce 
that Athena in person was bringing back Pisistra- 
tus to her Acropolis. The report spread rapidl}", 
and those in the city believing that the woman 
was really their tutelary goddess, worshipped her, 
and admitted Pisistratus. Pisistratus nominally 
performed iris part of the contract with Megacles ; 
but in consequence of the insulting manner in 
which he treated his wife, Megacles again made 
common cause with Lycurgus, and Pisistratus was 
a second time compelled to evacuate Athens. He 
retired to Eretria in Euboea, and employed the 
next 10 j^ears in making preparations to regain his 
power. At the end of that time he invaded Attica, 
with the forces he had raised, and also supported 
by Lj^gdamis of Naxos with a considerable bod^’- of 
troops. He defeated his opponents near the temple 
of Athena at Pallene, and then entered Athens 
without opposition. Ljydamis was rewarded by 
being established as t\Tant of Naxos, which island 
i Pisistratus conquered. [LYGDAms.] Having now 
I become tyrant of Athens for the third time, Pisis- 
tratus adopted measures to secure the undisturbed 
possession of his supremaej". He took a body of 
foreign mercenaries into his pay, and seized as 
hostages the children of several of the principal 
citizens, placing them in the custody of Lj’-gdamis, 
in Naxos. He maintained at the same time the 
form of Solon’s institutions, only taking care, as 
his sons did after him, that the highest ojffices 
should always be held bj’’ some member of the 
family. He not only exacted obedience to the laws 
from his subjects and friends, but himself set the 
example of submitting to tbem. On one occasion 
lie even appeared before the Areopagus to answer 
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a cliarge of murder, which liowever was not prose- 
cuted. Athens was indebted to him for many 
stately and useful buildings. Among these may 
be mentioned a temple to the Pythian Apollo, and 
a magnincent temple to the Olympian Zeus, which 
remained unfinished for several centuries, and was 
at length completed by the emperor Hadrian. Be- 
sides these, tlie Lyceum, a garden with stately 
buildings a short distance from the city, was the 
work of Pisistratus, as also the fountain of the 
Nine Springs. Pisistratus also encouraged litera- 
ture in various ways. It was apparently under 
his auspices that Thespis introduced at Athens his 
rude form of tragedy (b. c. 535), and that dramatic 
contests were made a regular part of the Attic 
Dionysia. It is to Pisistratus that we owe the 
first written text of the whole of the poems of 
Homer, which, without his care, would most likely 
now exist only in a few disjointed fragments. 
[Homeeus.] Pisistratus is also said to have been 
the first person in Greece who collected a library, 
to which he generously allowed the public access. 
By his first wife Pisistratus had 2 sons, Hippias 
and Hipparchus, By his 2nd wife, Timonassa, he 
had also 2 sons, lophon and Thessalus, who are 
rarely mentioned. He had also a bastard son, 
Hegesistratus, whom he made tyrant of Sigeura, 
after taking that town from the Mytilenaeans. 
Pisistratus died at an advanced age in 527, and 
was succeeded in the tyranny by his eldest son 
Hippias: but Hippias and his brother Hipparchus 
appear to have administered the affairs of the state 
with so little outward distinction, that they are 
frequently spoken of as though they had been joint 
tyrants. They continued the government on the 
same principles as their father. Thucydides (vi. 
54) speaks in terms of high commendation of the 
virtue and intelligence with which their rule was 
exercised till the death of Hipparchus. Hippar- 
chus inherited his father’s literary tastes. Several 
distinguished poets lived at Athens under the 
patronage of Hipparchus, as, for example, Simo- 
nides of Ceos, Anacreon of Teos, Lasus of Her- 
mione, and Onomacritus. After the murder of 
Hipparchus in 514, an account of which is given 
under Haemodius, a great change ensued in the 
character of the government. Under the influence 
of revengeful feelings and fears for bis own safety 
Hippias now became a morose and suspicious 
tyrant. He put to death great numbers of the 
citizens, and raised money by extraordinary imposts. 
Bis old enemies the Alcmaeonidae, to whom hle- 
gacles belonged, availed themselves of the growing 
discontent of the citizens ; and after one or two 
unsuccessful attempts they at length succeeded, 
supported by a large force under Cleomenes, in 
expelling the Pisistratidae from Attica, Hippias 
and his connections retired to Sigeuni, 510. The 
family of the tyrants was condemned to perpetual 
banishment, a sentence which was maintained even 
in after-times, when decrees of amnesty were 
passed. Hippias afterwards repaired to the court 
of Darius, and looked forward to a restoration to 
his country by the aid of the Persians. He ac- 
companied the expedition sent under Datis and 
Artaphernos, and pointed out to the Persians the 
plain of Marathon, as the most suitable place for their 
landing. He was now (490) of great age. Ac- 
cording to some accounts he fell in the battle of 
Marathon ; according to others he died at Lemnos 
on his return. Hippias was the only one of the 
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legitimate sons of Pisistratus who had children ; 
but none of them attained distinction. 

Piso, CalpunLiTis, the name of a distinguished 
plebeian family. The name of Piso, like many 
; other Roman cognomens, is connected with agri- 
culture, the noblest and most honourable pursuit 
of the ancient Romans : it comes from the verb 

or pmsere, and refers to the pounding or 
grinding^ of corn. — -1. Was taken prisoner at the 
battle of Cannae, b. c. 216 ; was praetor urbamis 
211, and afterwards commanded as propraetor in 
Etruria, 23 0, Piso in his praetorship proposed to 
the senate, that the Ludi Apollinares, which had 
been exhibited for the first time in the preceding 
j^ear (212), should be repeated, and should be 
celebrated in future annually. The senate passed 
a decree to this effect. Tiie establishment of these 
games by their ancestor was commemorated on 
coins by the Pisones in later times. — 2. C,, son of 
No. 1, was praetor 186, and received Further 
Spain as his province. He returned to Rome in 
184, and obtained a triumph for a victory he had 
gained over the Lusitani and Celtiberi. He was 
consul in 1 80, and died during his consulship. 

Pisones zmtJi the agziomen Caesonimis. 

3 . L., received the agnomen Caesoninus, because 
he originally belonged to the Caesonia gens. He 
was praetor in 154, and obtained the province 
of Further Spain, but was defeated by the 
Lusitani. He was consul in 148, and was sent 
to conduct the war against Carthage; he was 
succeeded in the command in the following year 
by Scipio. — 4. L., son of No. 3, consul 112 with 
hi. Livius Drusus. In 107 he served as legatus 
to the consul, L. Cassius Longinus, who was sent 
into Gaul to oppose the Cimbri and their allies, 
and he fell together with the consul in the battle, 
in which the Roman army was utterly defeated by 
the Tigurmi in the territory of the Allobroges. 
This Piso was the grandfather of Caesar’s father- 
in-law, a circumstance to which Caesar himself 
alludes in recording his own victory over the Tigu- 
rini at a later time. (Caes. B. G. i. 7, 12.) —• 5. L., 
son of No. 4, never rose to any of the offices of 
state, and is only known from the account given of 
him by Cicero in his violent invective against his 
son. He married the daughter of Calventius, 
a native of Cisalpine Gaul, who came from 
Placentia and settled at Rome ; and hence Cicero 
calls his son in contempt a semi-Placentian.*— " 
6. L., son of No. 5, was an unprincipled de- 
bauchee aud a cruel and corrupt magistrate. 
He is first mentioned in 59, when he was brought 
to trial by P. Clodiiis for plundering a province, 

, of which he had the administration after his 
, praetorship, and he was only acquitted by throw- 
ing himself at the feet of the judges. In the 
same year Caesar married his daughter Cal- 
purnia; and through his influence Piso obtained 
the consulship for 58, having for his colleague A, 

. Gabinius, who was indebted for the honour to 
1 Pompey. Both consuls supported Clodius in his 
i measures against Cicero, which resulted in the 
banishment of the orator. The conduct of Piso in 
support of Clodius produced that extreme resent- 
ment in the mind of Cicero, which he disiflayed 
against Piso on many subsequent occasions. At 
the expiration of his consulship Piso went to his 
province of Macedonia, where he remained during 
2 years (57 and 56), plundering the province in the 
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most sliaBieiess manner. In tlie latter of ' these 
years the senate resolved that a successor should he 
appointed ; and in the debate in the senate which 
led to his recall, Cicero attacked him in the most 
unmeasured terms in an oration which has come 
down to us {De Fromncm Consularihm), Piso 
on his return (55) complained in the senate of the 
attack of Cicero, and justified the administration 
of his province, whereupon Cicero reiterated his 
charges in a speech which is likewise extant {In 
F 2 SO?iem). Cicero, however, did not venture to 
"bring to trial the father-in-law of Caesar. In 
50 Piso was censor with Ap. Claudius Fulcher. 
On the breaking out of the civil war (49) Piso 
accompanied Pompey in his flight from the city ; 
and although he did not go with him across the 
sea, he still kept aloof from Caesar. He subse- 
quently returned to Borne, and remained neutral 
during the remainder of the civil war. After 
Caesar’s death (44) Piso at first opposed Antony, 
hut is afterwards mentioned as one of his partisans. 
— It.f son of No. 6, was consul 15, and afterwards 
obtained the province of Pamphylia ; from thence 
he w'as recallc'd by Augustus in 1 1, in order to make 
war upon the Thracians, who had attacked the 
province of Macedonia. He was appointed by 
Tiberius praefectus urbi. While retaining the 
favour of the emperor, wdthout condescending to 
servility, he at the same time earned the good-will 
of his fellow-citizens by the integrity and justice 
with which he governed the city. He died in 
A. D. 32, at the age of 80, and w^as honoured by a 
decree of the senate, with a public fimeral. It 
w'as to this Piso and his 2 sons that Horace ad- 
dressed his epistle on the Art of Poetry. 

Fisones with ilie agnomen Frugi, 

8. Ii., received from his integrity and conscien- 
tiousness the surname of Frugi, which is perhaps 
nearly equivalent to our “ man of honour.'” He was 
tribune of the plebs, 149, in w'hich year he proposed 
the first law for the punishment of extortion in the 
provinces. He was consul in 133, and carried on 
war against the slaves in Sicily. He was a staunch 
supporter of the aristocratical party, and offered a 
strong opposition to the measures of C. Gracchus. 
Piso was censor, but it is uncertain in what year. 
He wTote Annals, which contained the history of 
Rome from the earliest period to the age in which 
Piso himself lived.— 9. L., son of if o. 8, served 
with distinction under his father in Sicily in 133, 
and died in Spain, about 111, whither he had gone 
as propraetor. — 10. L., son of No. 9, was a col- 
league of "Verres in the pmetorship, 74, when he 
thwarted many of the unrighteous schemes of the 
latter. — 11. C., son of No. 10, married Tullia, 
the daughter of Cicero, in 63, but was betrothed to 
her as early as 67. He ivas quaestor in 58, when 
ha used every exertion to obtain the recall of his 
father-in-law from banishment ; but he died in 57 
before Cicero’s return to Rome. He is frequently 
mentioned by Cicero in terms of gratitude on ac- 
Coimt of the zeal which he had manifested in his 
behalf during his banishment. 

Fisones without an agnmnen, 

19. Ctf consul 67, belonged to the high aristo- 
cratical party ; and in his consulship opposed with 
the utmost vehemence the law of the tribune Oa- 
binius, for giving Pompey the command of the 
war against the pirates. In 66 and 65, Piso ad- 


ministered the province of Narbonese Gaul as pro- 
consul, and while there suppressed an insurrection 
of the Allobroges. In 63 he was accused of plun- 
dering the province, and was defended by Cicero. 
The latter charge was brought against Piso at the 
instigation of Caesar ; and Piso, in revenge, im- 
plored Cicero, hut without success, to accuse Caesar 
as one of the conspirators of Catiline.— 13. M., 
usually called M. Pupius Piso, because he was 
adopted by M. Pupius, when the latter was an old 
man. He retained, however, his family-name Piso, 
just as Scipio, after his adoption by Meteilus, was 
called Meteilus Scipio. [Metellus, No. 15.] On 
the death of L. Cinna, in 84, Piso married his wife 
Amiia. In 83 he was appointed quaestor to the con- 
sul L. Scipio; but he quickly deserted this party, and 
went over to Sulla, who compelled him to divorce 
his wife on account of her previous connection with 
Cinna. After his praetorship, the year of which 
is uncertain, he received the pi-ovince of Spain 
with the title of proconsul, and on his return to 
Rome in 69, enjoyed the honour of a triumph. He 
served in the Mithridatic war as a legatus of Pom- 
pey. He was elected consul for 61 through the 
influence of Pompey. In his consulship Piso gave 
great offence to Cicero, by' not asking the orator 
first in the senate for his opinion, and by taking P. 
Clodius under his protection after his violation of 
the mysteries of the Bona Dea. Cicero revenged 
himself on Piso, by preventing him from obtaining 
the province of Sj'ria, which had been promised 
him. Piso, in his younger days, had so high a 
reputation as an orator, that Cicero "was taken to 
him by his father, in order to receive instruction 
from him. He belonged to the Peripatetic school 
in philosophy’, in which he received instructions 
from Staseas. — 14. Cn,, a young noble who had 
dissipated his fortune by his extravagance and 
profligacy, and therefore joined Catiline in what is 
usually called his first conspiracy (66). [For de- 
tails see p. 155, b.] The senate anxious to get 
rid of Piso sent him into Nearer Spain as quaestor, 
but with the rank and title of propraetor. His 
exactions in the province soon made him so hateful 
to the inhabitants, that he was murdered by them. 
It was, ho^vever, supposed by some that he was 
murdered at the instigation of Pompey or of Cras- 
sus. — 15. Cn., fought against Caesar in Africa 
(46), and after the death of the dictator, joined 
Brutus and Cassius. He was subsequently par- 
doned, and retured to Rome ; but he disdained to 
ask Augustus for any of the honours of the state, 
and was, without solicitation, raised to the consul- 
ship in 23. —16. On,, son of No. 15, inherited all 
the pride and haughtiness of his father. He was 
consul B. c. 7, and was sent by Augustus as legate 
into Spain, where he made himself hated by his 
cruelty and avarice. Tiberius after his accession 
was chiefly’ jealous of Germanicus, his brother’s 
son ; and accordingly', when the eastern provinces 
were assigned to Geraianicus in a. d. 18, Tiberius 
conferred upon Piso the command of Syria, in order 
that the latter inight do every' thing in his power 
to thwart and oppose Germanicus. Plancina, the 
wife of Piso, was also urged on by Livia, the mo- 
ther of the emperor, to vie with and annoy Agrip- 
pina. Gennanicus and Agrippina were thus ex- 
posed to every species of insult and opposition from 
Piso and Plancina ; and when Germanicus fell ill 
in the autumn of 19, he believed that he had been 
poisoned by them, Piso on bis return to Romfe 
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(20) was accused of raurcleriug Gerniaiiicus ; the 
matter was investigated by the senate ; but before 
the investigation came to an end, Piso was found 
one morning in his room with his throat cut, and 
his sword lying by his side. It was generally sup- 
posed that, despairing of the emperor'’s protection, 
he had put an end to his own life ;*hut others be- 
lieved that Tiberius dreaded his revealing his 
secrets, and accordingly caused him to be put to 
death. The powerful influence of Livia secured 
the acquittal of Piancina. — » 17. C., the leader of 
the T.veIl-known conspiracy against Nero in a. n. 
65. Paso himself did not form the plot ; but as 
soon as he had joined it, his great popularity 
gained him many partizans. He possessed most 
of the qualities whicli the Romans prized, high 
birth, an eloquent address, liberality and affa- 
bility ; and he also displayed a suflicient love of 
luagniflcence and luxury to suit the taste of the 
da}^, which would not have tolerated austerity of 
manner or character. The conspiracy was disco- 
vered by Miliclius, a freedman of Flavius Scevinus, 
one of the conspirators. Piso thereupon opened 
his veins, and thus died. There is extant a poem 
in 261 lines, containing a panegyric on a certain 
Calpurnius Piso, who is probably the same person 
as the leader of the conspiracy against Nero.— 
18. L., surnamed Licinianus, w-as the son of 
M. Licinius Crassns Frugi, and 'vyas adopted by 
one of the Pisones. On the accession of Gaiba to 
the throne, he adopted as his son and successor 
Piso Liciiiianus ; but the latter only enjoyed the 
distinction 4 days, for Otho, who Lad hoped to 
receive this honour, induced the praetorians to rise 
against the emperor.' Piso fled for refuge into the 
temple of Vesta, but was dragged out by the sol- 
diers, and despatched at the threshold of the 
temple, a. d. 6fl. 

Pistor, that is, the baker, a surname ^of Jupiter 
at Rome, which is said to have arisen in the fol- 
lowing manner. IVhen the Gauls were besie-ging 
Rome, the god suggested to the besieged the idea 
of throwing loaves of bread among the enemies, to 
make them believe that the Romans had plenty of 
provisions, and thus caused them to give up the 
siege. 

Pistoria or Pistorium (Pistoriensis : Phioia)^ 
a small place in Etruria, on the road from Luca to 
Fiorentia, rendered memorable by the defeat of ; 
Catiline in its neighbourhood. 

Pitana. [Spauta.] 

Pitaue (JlirdpT} : Stmdcrli)^ a seaport town of 
Mysia, on the coast of the Elaitic gulf, at the 
mouth of the Evenus or, according to some, of tlie 
Caicus ; almost destroyed by an earthquake under 
Titus. It was the birthplace of the Academic 
philosopher Arcesilaus. 

Pithecusa. [Aenaria.] 

Pitho (n€i6ftS), called Suada or Suadela by 
the Romans, the personification of Persuasion. She 
was worshipped as a divinity at Sicj'on, where she 
■was honoured with a temple in the agora. Pitho 
also occurs as a surname of Aphrodite, whose ww- 
ship was said to have been introduced at Athens 
by Theseus, when he united the country commu- 
nities into towns. At Athens the statues of Pitho 
and Aphrodite Pandemos stood close together ; 
and at Megara the statue of Pitho stood in the 
temple of Aphrodite ; so that the 2 divinities must 
be conceived as closely connected, or the one, per- 
haps, merely as an attribute of the other. 
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Pithoai (II16wz/ also Ilddcov and Tlddcav), 1. Son 
of Agenor, a Macedonian oflicer of Alexander the 
Great. He received from Alexander the govern- 
ment of part of the Indian provinces, in which he 
was confirmed after the Mug’s death. In b. c. 316, 
he received from Antigonus the satrapy of Babylon. 
He afterwards fought with Demetrius against Pto- 
lemy, and was slain at the battle of Gaza, 312.— 
2. Son of Crateuas or Crateas, a jMacedonian oflicer 
of Alexander, who is frequently confounded with 
the preceding. After Alexander’s death he received 
fromPerdiccas the satrapy of Media. He accompanied 
Perdiccas on his expedition to Egypt, (321), but 
he took part in the mutiny against Perdiccas, which 
terminated in the death of the latter. Pithon ren- 
dered important service to Antigonus in his war 
against Eumenes; but after the death of Eumenes, 
he began to form schemes for his own aggrandise- 
ment, and was accordingly put to death by Anti- 
gonus, 316. 

Pitmxim(Pitmas, -atis). 1. a munici- 

pium ill the interior of Umbria on the river Pisan- 
rus, whence its inhabitants are called in inscriptions 
Pitinates Pk^urenses, The town also bore the 
surname Mergens. — 2. A town in Picenum, on 
the road from Castrum Novum to Prifernum. 

Pittacus (IIiTTa/cds), one of those early»- culti- 
vators of letters, who were designated as “ the 
Seven AVise Men of Greece,” was a native of 
Mytilene in Lesbos, and was bom about b. c. 
652. He was highly celebrated as a. warrior, 
a statesman, a philosopher, and a poet. He is 
first mentioned, in public life, as an opponent of 
the tyrants of Mytilene. In conjunction with 
tlie brothers of ALaeus, he overthrew and killed 
the tyTant Melandhrus, B. c. 612. In 606, he 
commanded the Mytilenaeans, in their mr with 
the Athenians for the possession of Sigeum, on the 
coast of the Troad, and signalized himself by killing 
in single combat Phiymon, the commander of the 
Athenians. This feat Pittacus performed by en- 
tangling his adversary' in a net, and then despatcli- 
ing him with a trident and a dagger, exactly^' after 
the fashion in ■which the gladiators called reiiarU 
long afterwards fought at Rome, This war was 
terminated by the mediation of Periander, who 
assigned the disputed territoiy to the Athenians ; 
but the internal troubles of Mytilene still continued. 
The supreme power ivas fiercely’- disputed between 
a succession of tyrants, and the aristocivitic party', 
headed by Alcaeus and his brother Antimenidns; 
and the latter were dris-en into exile. As the 
exiles tried to effect their return by force of arms, 
the popular party chose Pittacus as their ruler, 
with absolute power, under the title of Aesymndcs 
'• (alcvfjiv'firris). He held this office for 10 years 
(589 — 579) and then vohmtarily resigned it, having 
hj his administration restored order to the state, 
and prepared it for the safe enjoymient of a repub- 
lican form of government. He lived in great 
honour at My-tilene for 10 years after the re- 
signation of his government; and died mB69^ at 
an advanced age. Of the proverbial maxims of 
practical wisdom, which were current under the 
names of the seven wise men of Greece, two were 
ascribed to Pittacus, namely', XaX^irhv icrQxhp e/a- 
and Kaiphp ypwBi. 

Pittheus (UirOe^sX king of Troezone, was son 
of Pelops and Dia, father of Aethra, and grand- 
father and instructor of Theseus. When Theseus 
married Phaedra, Pittheus took Hippolytus into 
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bis house. His tomb and the chair on which he 
had sat in judgment were shown at Troezene down 
to a late time."" He is said to have taught the art 
of speaking, and even to have written a hook upon 
it. Aethni as his daughter is called JPittMis, 

Pityia (IIiTueia : prob. Ska77ie.lik% a town men- 
tioned by Homer, in the N. of Mysia, between 
Parimn and Priapus, evidently named from the 
pine forests in its neighbourhood. 

Pityonesus {Uirvovrjcros : AngMstri)^ an island 
oft* the coast of Argolis. 

Pityns (Tlirvovs: proh. Pifztmdd)^ a Greek 
city, in Sarmatia Asiatica, on the N. E. coast of 
the Euxine, 1560 stadia N. Wi of Bioscurias. In 
the time of Strabo, it was a considerable city and 
port. It was afterwards destroyed by the neigh- 
bouring tribe of the Pleniochi, but it w'as restored, 
and long served as an important frontier fortress of 
the Homan Empire, 

Pityusa, Pitytissa (ItfTi/overa, ntruoi/cro'a, con- 
tracted from TTtTudeo’o'a fern, of wirudefs), i. e. 
abounding in pine-trees. 1. The ancient name of 
Lampsacus, ^ Salamis, and Chios. — 2. A small 
island in the Argolic gulf, — 3. The name of 2 
islands off the S. coast of Spain, W. of the Ba- 
leares. The larger of them -was called Ebnsiis 
(Jviza), the smaller Ophiussa {Fomientera) : the 
latter was uninhabited. 

Pixodarus (ni|c&Sapos), prince or king of Caria, 
was the youngest of the 3 sons of Hecatonmus, all 
of whom successively held the sovereignty of Caria, 
Pixodarus obtained possession of the throne by 
the expulsion of his sister An.4, the ividow and 
successor of her brother Idrieus, and held it with- 
out opposition for 5 years, b. c. 340 — 335, He 
was succeeded by his son-in-law Orontobates. 

Placentna (Placentinus : Piacenza)^ a Roman 
colony in Cisalpine Gaul, founded at the same time 
as Cremona, b.c. 219. It was situated in the 
territory of the Ananiares, on the right bank of 
the Po, not far from the mouth of the Trehia, and 
on the road from IHediolanuin to Parma, It was 
Uiken and destroyed by the Gauls in 200, but was 
.soon rebuilt by the Romans, and became an im- 
portant place. It continued to he a flourishing 
town down to the time of the Goths. 

Placia (IIAa/ri??, Ion. : UAaKnjvh)^ an ancient 
Pelasgian settlement, in Mysia, E. of Cyzicus, at 
tile foot of Mt. Olympus, seems to have been early 
destroyed, 

Placidia, Galla. [GaLLA.] 

Piacxtiis, Sex., the author of a short Latin 
work, entitled De Mcdicimc (or Mfedicame?iik) eo? 
A7iimaUb»s, consisting of 34 chapters, each of 
winch treats or' some animal whose body was sup- 
posed to possess certain medical properties. As i 
might be expected, it contains numerous absurdities, 
and is of little or no value or interest. The date of 
the author is uncertain, but he is supposed to have 
lived in the 4th century after Christ, Tlie work 
is printed by Stephanas "in thu Medicae Prin^ 

etpes^ Paris, foL 1567, and elsewhere. 

Placus (nA.a/cov}, a mountain of Mysia, above 
the city of Thebe : not in the neighbourhood of 
Placi.a, as the resemblance of the names had led 
some to suppose. 

Planaria (proh, Cana)’ia^ Canary)^ one of the 
islands in the Atlantic, called Foj(it17N.^tae. 

Planasia, 1. {Pimiosa)^ an island between 
Corsica and the coast of Etruria, to which Augus- 
tus banished his grandson Agrippa Postumus.— 
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2. An island off the S. coast of Gaul, E. of the 
Stoechades. 

, . Plaaciades, Pulgentitis. [Fulgentius.] ■, 

Plancina, Mimatia, the wife of Cn. Piso, who 
was appointed governor of Syria in a. d. 16. While 
her husband used every effort to thwart Ger- 
manicus, she exerted herself ecpially to annoy and 
insult Agrippina. She was encouraged in this 
conduct by Livia, the mother of the emperor, who 
saved her from condemnation by the senate when 
she was accused along with her husband in 20. 
[Piso, No. 16.] She was brought to trial again 
in 33, a few 3 'ears after the death of Livia; and 
having no longer any hope of escape, she put an 
end to her own life. 

Planeius, Cn., first served in Africa under the 
propraetor A. Torquatus, subsequently in b.c, 63 
under the proconsul Q. Metellus in Crete, and next 
in 62 as military tribune in the army of G. Anto- 
nins in Macedonia. In 50 lie was quaestor in 
Macedonia under the propraetor L. Appuleius, and 
here he showed great kindness to Cicero, when the 
latter came to this province during his banishment. 
He was tribune of the plebs in 56 ; and was 
elected curule aedile with A. Plotius in 54, But 
before Planeius and Plotius entered upon their 
office they were accused by Juventiiis Laterensis, 
and L. Cassius Longinus, of the crime of sodalitmm^ 
or the bribery of the tribes by means of illegal 
associations, in accordance with the Lex Licinia, 
which had been proposed by the consul Liciniiis 
Crassiis in the preceding year. Cicero defended 
Planeius in an oration still extant, and obtained 
Iiis acquittal. Planeius espoused the Pompeian 
party in the civil wars, and after Caesar hud gained 
the supremacy lived in exile in Corcyru. 

Plancus, Mimatms, the name of a distinguished 
plebeian family. The surname Plancus signified a 
person having flat splay feet without any bend in 
them. 1. L., was a friend of Julius Caesar, and 
served under him both in the Gallic and the civil 
wars- Caesar shortly before his death nominated 
him to the government of Transalpine Gaul for 
B. c. 44, with the exception of the Narhonese and 
Belgic portions of the province, and also to the 
consulship for 43, with 1). Brutus as his colleague. 
After Caesar’s death Plancus hastened into Gaul, 
and took possession of his province. Here he pre- 
pared at first to support the senate against Antonj'; 
but when Lepidus joined Antoin^ and their united 
forces threatened to overwhelm Plancus, the latter 
was persuaded by Asiniiis Pollio to folloAv his ex- 
ample, and to unite with Antony and Lepidus. 
Plancus during his government of Gaul founded 
the colonies of Lugdunum and Raurica. lie was 
consul in 42 according to the arrangement made by 
Caesar, and he subsequently followed Anton\' to 
Asia, where lie remained for some j^ears, and go- 
verned in succession the provinces of Asia and 
Syria. He deserted Antony in 32 sliortly before 
the breaking out of the civil war between the latter 
and Octavian. He was favourably received by 
Octavian, and continued to reside at Home during 
the remainder of his life. It was on his proposiil 
that Octavian received the title of Augustus in 27; 
and the emperor conferred upon, him the censorship 
in 22 with Paulus Aemilius Lepidus. Both the 
public and private life of Plancus was stained by 
■numerous vices. One of Horace’s odes (Carm. I 7) 
is addressed to him. ■— 2, T., surnamed Bursa, 
brother of the former, was tribune of the plebs 
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li. c. 52, wlien lie supported the views of Pompey, 
who was anxious to obtain the dictatorship. With 
this object he did every thins? m his power to in- 
crease the confusion which followed upon the death 
of Clodius. At the close of the year, as soon as 
his tribunate had expired, Plancus was accused by 
Cicero of F& and was condemned. After his con- 
demnation Plancus went to Ravenna in Cisalpine 
Gaul, where he was kindly received by Caesar. 
Soon after the beginning of the civil war he was 
restored to his civic rights by Caesar ; but he ap- 
pears to have taken no part in the civil war. After 
Caesar’s death Plancus fought on Antony’s side in 
the campaign of Mutina. He was driven out of 
Pollentia by Pontius Aquila, the legate of B. Brutus, 
and in his flight broke his leg. <— 3. Cn., brother 
of the two preceding, praetor elect 44, was charged 
by Caesar in that year with the assignment to his 
soldiers of lands at Buthrotum in Epirus. As 
Atticus possessed property in the neighbourhood, 
Cicero commended to Plancus with much earnest- 
ness the interests of his friend. He was praetor in 
43 and was allowed by the senate to join his 
brother Lucius [No. 1] in Transalpine Gaul. 4. 
L. Plautius Plancus, brother of the 3 preceding, 
was adopted by a L. Piautius, and therefore took 
his praenomen as well as nomen, but retained his 
original cognomen, as was the case with Metellus 
Scipio [Metellus, No. 15], and Piipius Piso. 
[Piso, No. 13.] Before his adoption his praeno- 
men was Cains. He was included in the proscription 
of the triumvirs, 43, with the consent of his brother 
Lucius, and was put to death. 

Plauddes Maximus, wuis one of the most 
learned of tlie Constantinopolitan monks of the last 
age of the Greek empire, and was greatly distin- 
guished as a theologian, grammarian, and rheto* 
ricianj but his name is now chiefly interesting as 
that of the compiler of the latest of those collections 
of minor Greek poems, which wore known by the 
names of Garlmids or Anikolo(/ies {:S,r4(pa.voi^ 
BoKoyiai). Planndes flourished at Constantinople 
in the first half of the 14th century, under the 
emperors Androniciis IL and III. Palaeologi. In 
A. D. 1327 he was sent by Andronicus IL as am- 
bassador to Venice. As the xintlioloa^ of Planudcs 
was not only the latest compiled, hut was also that 
whicli was recognised as The Greek xinthology^ until 
the discovery of the Anthology of Constantinus 
Cephalas, this is chosen as the fittest place for an 
account of the LUerary Hidory (f the Greek An- 
iholoyy. 3 . Materials. The various collections, to 
which their compilers gave the name of Garlands 
and Anthologies., -were made up of short perns, 
chiefly of an epigrammatic character, and in the 
elegiac metre. The earliest examples of such poetry 
were furnished by the inscriptions on monuments, 
such as those erected to commemorate heroic 
deeds, the statues of distinguished men, especiallj^ 
victors in the public games, sepulchral monuments, 
and dedicatory offerings in temples {avaB^i^ara)* 
to which may be added oracles and proverbial say- 
ings. At an early period in the history of Greek 
literature, poets of the highest fame cultivated this 
species of composition, which received its most 
perfect development from the hand of Simonides. ' 
Thenceforth, as a set form of poetry, it became a ^ 
fit vehicle for the brief expression of thoughts and 
sentiments on any subject; until at last the form ■ 
came to be cultivated for its own sake, and the ' 
lUerq,ti of Alexandria and Byzantium deemed the 
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ability to make epigrams an essential part of the 
character of a scholar. Hence the mere trifling, 
the stupid jokes, and the WTetched per'sonalities, 
which form so largo a part of the epigrammatic 
poetry contained in the Greek Anthologj^— '2. The 
Garland of Meleager, At a comparatively early 
period in the history of Greek literature, various 
pei’sons collected epigrams of particular classes, 
and with reference to their use as historical au- 
thorities; but the first person who made such a 
collection solely for its own sake, and to preserve 
epigrams of all kinds, was Meleauer, a cynic 
philosopher of Gadara, in Palestine, about b. c." flO, 
His collection contained epigrams by 46 poets, of 
all ages of Greek poetry, up to the most ancient 
lyric period. He entitled it The Garland (Srl- 
^avos% with reference to the common comparison 
of small beautiful poems to flowers. The same idea 
is kept up in the word Anthology (MoKoyid), 
which was adopted by the next compiler as the 
title of his work. The Garlwid of Meleager wms 
arranged in alphabetical order, according to the 
initial lettei's of the first line of each epigram. — 3. 
The Aoithology of Philip of Thcssalomea^ was com- 
piled ill the time of Trajan, avowedly in imitation 
of the Garland of Meleager, and chiefly with the 
view of adding to that collection the epigrams of 
more recent winters. — 4. Dioge7imnus., Siraton^ and 
Diogenes Laertius. Shortly after Philip, in the 
reign of Hadrian, the learned grammarian, Bioge- 
nianus of Heraclea, compiled an Anthology, which 
is entirely lost It might have been well if the 
same fate had befiilleii the very polluted collection 
of his contemporary, Straton of Sai’dis. About the 
same time Biogenes Laertius collected the epigrams 
wliich are interspersed in his lives of the philoso- 
phers, into a separate book. — o.AgaihiasScholasti* 
ens^ who lived in the time of Justinian, made a 
collection entitled KvicXos iTnypaujudreor, It was 
divided into 7 books, according to subjects. The 
poems included in it wmre those of recent w’riters, 
and chiefly those of Agathias himself and of his 
contemporaries, such as Paulus Silontiariiis and 
Macedonius. — 6. The Aiithology of Consta^itinus 
Cepluilas, or the Palatme xinthology. Constantinus 
Cephalas appears to have lived about 4 centuries 
after Agathias, and to have flourished in the 10th 
century, under the emperor Constantinus Porph 3 ’T 0 - 
genitus. The labours of preceding compilers may 
be viewed as merely supplementary to the Garla?id 
of Meleager; but the Anihology of Constantinus 
Cephalas was an entirely new collection from the 
preceding Anthologies and from original sources. 
Nothing is known of Constantine himself. The 
IMS. of the Anthology was discovered by Salmasius 
in 1606, in the library of the Electors Palatme at 
Heidelberg. It was afterwards removed to the 
Vatican, with tlie rest of the Palatine library 
(1623), and has become celebrated under the 
names of the Palatine Ardhology and the Vatican 
Cade,v of the Greek xinthology. This MS. was re- 
stored to its old home at Heidelberg after the peace 
of 1815. — 7 . The A nthology of Planudes is arranged 
in 7 books, each of whicli, except the 5th and 7tb, 
is divided into chapters according to subjects, and 
these chapters are arranged in alphabetical order. 
The contents of the books are as follows: — 1. 
Chiefly iTrideiKrmd^ that is, displays of skill in 
this species of poetry, in 91 chapters. 2. Jocular 
dr satiric (tr/cwirTZKa), chaps. 53. 3. Sepulchral 
chaps. 32. 4. Inscriptions on statues 
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of athletes and other works of art, descriptions of 
places, kc, clui ps. 33. 5. The Ecph'mk of Christo- 

dorns, and epigrams on statues of charioteers in 
the Hippodrome at Constantinople. 6. Dedicatory 
(avadijaariKd)^ chaps. 27. 7. Amatory (iptan/id). 
Pianudes did little more than abridge and re- 
arrange the Anthology of Constantiaus Cephalas, 
Onlyli few epigrams are found in the Planudean 
Anthology, which ma not in the Palatine. — The 
best editions of the Greek Anthology are hy 
Brunck and Jacobs. Branch’s edition,^ which ap- 
peared under tlie title of Amkcta Yeterimi Poe- 
*frzi?nGrG:ecoram,Argentorati,1772 — -1776, 3 vols. 
8vo, contains the "whole of the Greek Antliolop^, 
besides some poems "which are not properly in- 
cluded under that title. Brunck adopted a new 
arrangement : he discarded the hooks and chapters 
of the early Anthology, placed together all the 
epigrams of each poet, and arranged the poets 
themselves in chronological order, placing those 
epigrams, the authors of which "were unknown, 
under the separate head of aSeerTrora. Jacobs’ 
edition is founded upon Briinck’s, but is much 
superior, and ranks as the standard edition, of the 
Greek Anthology. It is in 13 vols. 8vo, namely, 
4 Tols. of the Text, one of Indices, and 3 of Com- 
mentaries, divided into 8 parts, Lips. 1795 — 1814. 
After the restoration of the MS. of the Palatine 
Anthology to the University of Heidelberg, Jacobs 
published a separate edition of the Palatine An- 
thology, Lips. 1813 — 181 3 vols. 

Plataea, more commonly Plataeae (XIAdraia, 
nAaroiai : ITAaTOfeur), an ancient city of Boeotia, 
on the H. slope of hit. Cithaeron, not far from the 
sources of the Asopus, and on the frontiers of 
Attica. It "was said to have been founded by 
Thebes ; and its name \\m commonly derived from 
Plataea, a daughter of Asopus. The town, though 
not large, played an important part in Greek his- 
torj', and experienced many striking vicissitudes 
of fortune. At an early period the Plataeans 
deserted the Boeotian confederacy and placed 
themselves under the protection of Athens ; and 
when the Persians invaded Attica, in b. c. 490, 
they sent 1000 men to the assistance of the Athe- 
nians, and had the honour of fighting on their side 
at the battle of Marathon. Ten years afterwards 
(480) their city was destroyed by the Persian 
army under Xerxes at the instigation of the The- 
bans ; and the place was still in ruins in the fol- 
lowing year (479), when the memorable battle 
was fought in their territory, in which Mardoaius 
■was defeated, and the independence of Greece 
secured. In consequence of this victory, the terri- 
tory of Plataea was declared inviolable, and Pau- 
pnias and the other Greeks swore to guarantee its 
independence. The sanctity of the city was still 
further secured by its being selected as the place 
in which the great festival of the Eleutheria was 
to he celebrated in honour of those Greeks who had 
fallen in the war. (See DieL ofAniiq. art. Eleur- 
theria,^ The Plataeans further received from the 
Greeks the large sum of 80 talents. Plataea now 
enjoyed a prosperity of 50 years ; hut in the 3rd 
year of the Peloponnesian wnr (429) the Thebans 
persuaded the Spartans to attack the town, and 
after a siege of 2 years at length succeeded in ob- 
taining possession of the place (427). Plataea "was 
no\v razed to the ground, but was again rebuilt 
after the peace of Antalcidas (387). It was de- 
stroyed the 3rd time by its inveterate enemies the 
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Thebans in 374. It was once more restored unds* 
the Macedonian supremacy, and continued in 
existence till a very late period. Its walls were 
rebuilt by Justinian. 

Platamodes : Aja Kyriahi)^ a 

promontory in the W. of Messenia. 

Piatana, -nm, -us (HAard?/??, HAdrawir, lEAd- 
ravos)^ a fortress in Phoenicia, in a narrow pass 
bet'ween Lebanon and the sea, near the river Da- 
muras or Tamyras {Dmmr). 

Platea (IIAaTea, also -e7a, -eiai^-aia), an island 
‘ on the coast of Cyreaaica, in N. Africa, the first 
place taken possession of by the Greek colonists 
under Battus. [Cyrenaica.] 

PlSto (nAdT«i/). 1. The comic poet, was a 
native of Athens, contemporary with Aristophanes, 
Phrynichus, Eupolis, and Pherecrates, and fiou- 
rished from B.a 428 to 389. He ranked among 
the very best poets of the Old Comedy. From the 
expressions of the grammarians, and from the large 
number of fragments which are preserved, it is 
evident that his plays were only second in popu- 
larity to those of Aristophanes. Purity of lan- 
guage, refined sharpness of wit, and a combination 
of the vigour of the Old Comedy with the greater 
elegance of the Middle and the New, were his 
chief characteristics. Suidas gives the titles of 30 
of his dramas.-— 2. The philosopher, was the son 
of Ariston and Perictione or Potone, and was bom 
at Athens either in b. c. 429 or 428. Accoi’ding 
to others, he was bom in the neighbouring island 
of Aegina. His paternal family boasted of being 
descended from Codrus ; his maternal ancestors of 
a relationship with Solon. Plato himself mentions 
the relationship of Critias, his maternal uncle, with 
Solon. Originally, we are told, he was named 
after his grandfather Aristocles, but in consequence 
of the fluency of bis speech, or, as others have it, 
the breadth of his chest, he acquired that name 
under which alone we know him. One story made 
him the son of Apollo ; another related that bees 
settled upon the lips of the sleeping child. He is 
also said to have contended, when a youth, in the 
Isthmian and other games, as well as to have 
made attempts in epic, lyric, and dithyrambic 
poetry, and not to have devoted himself to philo- 
sophy till a later time, probably after Socrates had 
drawn him within the magic circle of his influence. 
Plato was instructed in grammar, music, and gym- 
nastics by the most distinguished, teachers of that 
time. At an early age he had become acquainted, 
through Cratylus, with the doctrines of Heraclitus, 
and through other instructors with the philoso- 
phical dogmas of the Eleatics and of Anaxagoras. 
In his 20th yeiu: he is said to have betaken him- 
self to Socrates, and became one of his most ardent 
admirers. After the death of Socrates (399) he 
withdrew to JMegara, where he probably composed 
several of his dialogues, especially those of a dia- 
lectical character. He next went to Gyrene through 
friendship for the mathematician Theodoras ; and 
is said to have visited afterwards Egypt, Sicily, 
and the Greek cities in Lower Italy, through his 
eagerness for knowledge. The more distant jour- 
neys of Plato into the interior of Asia, to the 
Hebrews, Babylonians, and Assyrians, to the Magi 
and Persians, are mentioned only by writers on 
whom no reliance can be placed. That Plato, 
during his residence in Sicily, became acquainted, 
through Dion, with the elder Dionysius, but very 
soon fell out with the tyrant, is asserted by credible 


witnesses. But more doubt attaches to tbe storj", 
which relates that lie was given up by the tyrant 
to the Spartan ambassador Pollis, by him sold hito 
Aegina, and set at liberty by the Cyreniau Anni- 
ceris. Pluto is said to have visited Sicily when 
40 years old, consequently in 389. After his 
return he began to teach, partly in the gymnasium 
of the Academy and its shady avenues, near the 
city, between the exterior Ceramicus and the hill 
Coloims Hippius, and partly in his garden, which 
was situated at Colonus. He taught gratuitously, 
and without doubt mainly in the form of lively 
dialogue ; yet on the more difficult parts of Ms 
doctrinal system he probably delivered also con- 
nected lectures. The more narrow circle 'of his 
disciples assembled themselves in his garden at 
common simple meals, and it was probably to them 
alone that the inscription said to have been set up 
over the vestibule of the house, no one enter 
who is unacquainted with geometry,’* had refer- 
ence. From this house came forth his nephew 
Speusippus, Xenocrates of Chalcedon, Aristotle, 
Heraclides Ponticus, Hestiaeus of Perinthus, Phi- 
iippus the Opuntian, and others, men from the most 
diherent parts of Greece. To the wider circle of 
those who, without attaching themselves to the 
more narrow community of the school, sought in- 
struction and incitement from him, such distin- 
guished men as Chabrias, Iphicrates, Timotheus, 
Phocion, Hyperides, Lycurgus, and Isocrates, are 
said to have belonged. Whether Demosthenes 
was of the number is doubtful. Even women are 
said to have attached themselves to him as his 
disciples. Plato’s occupation as an instructor was 
twice interrupted by his voyages to Sicily; first 
when Dion, probably soon after the death of the 
elder Dionysius, persuaded him to make the at- 
tempt to win the younger Dionysius to philosophy ; 
the 2nd time, a few years later (about 360), when 
the wish of his Pythagorean friends, and the invi- 
tation of Dionysius to reconcile the disputes which 
had broken out between him and his ^step-uncle 
Dion, brought him back to Syracuse. His efforts 
were both times unsuccessiul, and he owed his own 
safety to nothing but the earnest intercession of 
Archytas. That Plato cherished the hope of re- 
alising through the conversion of Dionysius his 
idea of a state in the rising city of Syracuse, was 
a belief pretty generally spread in antiquity, and 
which finds some confirmation in the expressions 
of the philosopher himself, and of the 7th Platonic 
letter, which, though spurious, is written with the 
most evident acquaintance with the matters treated | 
of. With the exception of these 2 visits to Sicily, 
Plato was occupied from the time when he opened 
the school in the Academy in giving instruction 
and in the composition of his works. He died in 
the 82nd year of his age, B. c. 347. According to 
some he died while writing, according to others at 
a marriage feast. According to his last will his 
garden remained the property of the school, and 
passed, considerably increased by subsequent ad- 
ditions, into the hands of the Neo-Platonists, who 
kept as a festival his birth-day as well as that of 
Socrates. Athenians and strangers honoured his 
memory by monuments. Still he had no lack of 
enemies and enviers. He was attacked by con- ' 
temporary comic poets, as Theopompus, Alexis, 
Cratinus the younger, and others, by one-sided | 
Socratics, as Antisthenes, Diogenes, and the later j 
Megarics, and also by the Epicureans, Stoics, cei'- , 
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tain ^Peripatetics, and later writers eager for de- 
tmetion. Thus even Antisthenes and Aristoxeniis 
charged him with sensuality, avarice, and syco- 
phancy- and others with vanity, ambition, and 
envy towards other Socratics, Protagoras, Epichar- 
mus, aiid^Philolaus. — The Writings of Plato. 
These writings have come down to us complete, 
and have always been admired as a model of the 
union of artistic perfection with philosophical acute- 
ness and depth . TIi ey are in tb e form of dialogu e ; 
but Plato vvas not the first writer who employed 
this style of composition for philosophical mstruc- 
tion. Zeno the Eleatic had already written in 
the form of question and answer. Alexamentis 
the Teian and Sophron in the mimes had treated 
ethical subjects in the form of dialogue. Xeno- 
phon, Aeschines, Antisthenes, Euclides, and other 
Socratics also had made use of the dialogical 
fbnn; but Plato has handled this form not only 
with greater mastery than any one who preceded 
him, but, in all probabiiit}^ with the* distinct 
intention of keeping by this very means true to 
the admonition of Socrates, not to coiiiniiinicate 
instruction, but to lead to the spontaneous dis- 
covery of it. The dialogues of Plato are closely 
comiected with one another, and various arrange- 
ments of them have been proposed. Sehleierma- 
cher divides them into 3 series or classes. In tbe 
1st he considers that the germs of dialectic and of 
the doctrine of ideas begin to unfold themselves in 
all the freshness of ^muthful inspiration; in tbe 
' 2nd those germs develop themselves fhrtlier by 
means of dialectic investigations respecting the 
difference between common and philosophical 
acquaintance with things, respecting notion and 
knowledge (Sd^ct and eVtcrT^v)?) ; in the 3rd they 
receive their completion by means of an objectively 
scientific working out, with the separation of ethics 
and physics. The ist series enibraces, according 
to Schleiermacher, the Fkaedi-ua, L^/sis^ Fwiagoras, 
Lacltes^ Channides^Euiliypltron^ Parmenides ; to 
which may be added as an appendix the 
Crito^ /ora, Hippkis Mimi\ Hi2ipa7'chis^ Mmos and 
Alcibiudes //. The 2nd series contains the Gorgias^ 
Tlieaeietiis^ Meno^ Eiithydemua^ Cratylits^ Soplmies^ 
PolUicus^ Symjjosiim^ Pliaedo, and Pldlehus; to 
which may be added as an appendix the Tkeage(>y 
EraslaCy Alcibiades /,, J\fe}iexe7ms, Hippiaa Rlajor, 
and Clitoplmi. The 3rd series comprises the 
pjuhlio^ Timaem^ Critias, and the Laws* This 
arrangement is perhaps the best that lias hitherto 
been made of the dialogues, though open to e.v- 
ceptioE in several particidars. Tiie genuineness of 
several of the dialogues has been questioned, but 
for the most part on insufficient gi'ounds. The 
Epinomis^ however, is probably to he assigned to a 
disciple of Plato, the Minos and Hipparchus to a 
Socratic, The 2rac? Alcihiades was attributed b\’' 
ancient critics to Xenophon. The Afiterastae and 
Clitoplion are probably of much later origin. The 
Platonic letters were composed at different periods ; 
the oldest of them, the 7th and 8th, probably by 
disciples of Plato. The dialogues Deinodoczis^ 
Sisyphus, Eryxias, Axiochm^ and those on justice 
and virtue, were with good reason regarded by 
anciont critics as spurious, and with them may be 
associated the IJipparelms, Theages, and the Dep- 
nitkms* The genuineness of the Alcihiades seems 
doubtful. The smaller Hippias, the /ora, and the 
Aimemnus, on the other hand, which are assailed 
by many modern cities, may very well mamtain 
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their ground as occasional compositions of Plato. — 
Tke PHlosopiiy of Plato. The nature of this 
tvork will allo'.v only a few brief remarks upon this 
subject. The attempt to combine poetry and phi- 
losophy (the two fundamental tendencies of the 
Greek mind), gives to the Platonic dialogues a 
charm, which irresistibly attracts us, though we 
may have but a deficient comprebension of their 
subject-matter. Plato, like Socrates, -was pene- 
trated with the idea that wisdom is the attribute 
of the Godhead; that philosophy, springing from 
the impulse io hioio^ is the necessity of the intel- 
lectual man, and the greatest of the blessings in 
which he participates. When once we strive after 
Wisdom with the intensity of a lover, she becomes 
the true consecration and purification of the soul, 
adapted to lead us from the night-like to the true 
day. An approach to wisdom, however, presup- 
poses an original communion with Bcing^ truly so 
called ; and this communion again presupposes the 
divine nature or immortality of the soul, and the 
impulse to become like the Eternal. This impulse 
is the love which generates in Truth, and the de- 
velopment of it is termed Dialectics. Out of the 
philosophical impulse which is developed by Dia- 
lectics not only correct knowledge, but also correct 
action springs forth. Socrates’ doctrine respecting 
the unity of virtue, and that it consists in true, 
vigorous, and practical knowledge, is intended to 
he set forth in a preliminary manner in the Prota- 
goras and the smaller dialogues attached to it. 
They are designed, therefore, to introduce a foun- 
dation for ethics, by the refutation of the common 
views that were entertained of morals and of vir- 
tue. For although not even the words ethics and 
physics occur in Plato, and even dialectics are not 
treated of as a distinct and separate province, yet 
he must rightly be regarded as the originator of 
the threefold division of philosophy, inasmuch as 
he had before him the decided object to develop 
the Socratic method into a scientific system of dia- 
lectics, that should supply the grounds of our 
knowledge as ivell as of our moral action (physics 
and ethics), and therefore he separates the general 
investigations on knowledge and understanding, at 
least relatively, from those which refer to physics 
and ethics. Accordingly, the Tbeaetetus, Sophistes, 
Parmenides, and Cratylus, are principally dialecti- ^ 
cal ; the Protagoras, Gorgias, Politicus, Philebus, 
and the Politics, principally ethical ; while the 
Timaeus is exclusively physical. Plato’s dialectics 
and ethics, however, have been more successful 
than his physics. — Plato’s doctrine of ideas was 
one of the most prominent parts of las system. 
He maintained that the existence of things, cogni- 
sable only by means of conception, is their true 
essence, their idea. Plence he asserts that to 
deny tlie reality of ideas is to destroy all scien- 
tific research. Ho departed from the original 
meaning of the word idea (namely, that of form 
or figure), inasmuch as he understood by it the 
unities (Ij'dSes-, fxovdbes) which lie at the basis 
of the visible, the changeable, and which can 
only be reached by pure thinking. He included 
under the expression idea every thing stable amidst 
the changes of mere phenomena, all really existing 
and unchangeable definitudes, by which the changes 
of things and onr knowledge of them are condi- 
tioned, such as the ideas of genus and species, the 
laws and ends of nature, as also the principles 
of cognition, and of moral action, and the essences 
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of in di vidual, concrete, th inking soul s. H is system 
of ethics was founded upon his dialectics, as is 
remarked above. Hence he asserted that not being 
in a condition to grasp the idea of the good with 
full distinctness, we are able to approximate to it 
only so far as we elevate the power of thinking to 
its original purity, ■ — ■ The best editions of tbe col- 
lected works of Plato are by Bekker, Befol. 1816’ 
— 1818, by Stallbaum, Gotha, 1827, seq., and by 
Orelli and others, Turic. 1889. 

Plautia Gens, a plebeian gens at Rome. The 
name is also written Plotius^ just as we have both 
Clodiiis and Claudius. Tlie gens W'as divided into 
the families of Hj/psaeus^ Proculiis, Sikiimis^ 

Venoix • and although several members of these 
families obtained the consulship, none of them are 
! of sufficient importance to require a separate notice. 

Piautianus, Fulvius, an African by birth, the 
fellow-towmsman of Septimius Severus. He served 
as praefect of the praetorium under this emperor, 
who loaded him with honours and wealth, and 
virtually made over much of the imperial autho- 
rity into his hands. Intoxicated by these dis- 
tinctions, Piautianus indulged in the most despotic 
tyranny, and perpetrated acts of cruelty almost 
beyond belief. In a. b. 202 his daughter Plautilla 
was married to Caracalla ; hut having discovered 
the dislike cherished by Caracalla towards both 
his daughter and himself, and looking forward 
with apprehension to the downfall which awaited 
him upon the death of tbe sovereign, he formed a 
plot against tlie life both of Septimius and Cara- 
calla. His treachery was discovered, and he was 
immediately put to death, 203. His daughter 
Plautilla was banished first to Sicily, and subse- 
quently to Lipara, w'liere she was treated with the 
greatest harshness. After the murder of Geta, in 
212, Plautilla was put to death by order of her 
husband. 

Plautilla. [Plautianus.] 

Plautius.- 1. A., a man of consular rank, w’ho 
w'as sent by the emperor Claudius in a.d. 43 to 
subdue Britain. Pie remained in Britain 4 years, 
and subdued the S. part of tbe island. He ob- 
tained an ovation on his return to Rome in 47.’—“ 
2. A Roman jurist, who lived about the time of 
Vespasian, and is cited by subsequent jurists. 

Plautus, the most celebrated comic poet of 
Rome, was a native of Sarsina, a small village in 
Umbria. He is usually called M. Accius Plautus., 
but bis real name, as an eminent modern scholar 
has shown, was T. Maccius Plautus. The date of 
his birth is uncertain, but it may be placed about 
B. c. 254. He probably came to Rome at an early 
age, since he displays such a perfect mastery of 
the Latin language, and an acquaintance with 
Greek literature, which lie could hardly have ac- 
quired in a provincial town. Whether he ever 
obtained the Roman franchise is doubtful. 'When 
lie arrived at Rome lie w’as in needy circumstances, 
and w’as first employed in the service of the actors. 
With the money he had saved in this inferior 
station he left Rome and set up in business : but 
his speculations failed ; he returned to Rome, and 
his necessities obliged him to enter the service of 
a baker, who employed him in turning a hand- 
mill. While in this degrading occupation he wrote 
3 plays, the sale of which to the managers of the 
public games enabled him to quit his drudgery, 
and begin his literary career. He was then pro- 
bably about 30 years of age (224), and accordingly 
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conimeiicecl writing comedies a few years before 
the breaking out of the 2nd Fimic war. He con- 
tinued his literary occupation for about 40 5 ^ears, 
and died in 184, when he was 70 years of age. 
His contemporaries at first were Liviiis Andronicus 
and Naevius, afterwards Ennius and Caecilius : 
Terence did not rise into notice till almost 20 years 
after his death. During the long time that he 
held possession of the stage, he was always a great 
iavourite of the people; and he expressed a bold 
consciousness of his own powers in the epitaph 
which he wrote for his tomb, and which has come 
down to us : — 

^‘ Postquam est mortem aptus Plautus, comoedia 
luget 

Scena deserta, dein risus, Indus jociisque 

Et numeri innumeri simul omnes collacrumarunt.” 

Plautus wrote a great number of comedies, and in 
the last century of tlie i-epiiblic there were 130 plays, 
which bore his name. Most of these however were 
not considered genuine by the best Koman critics. 
There were several works written upon the sub- 
ject; and of these the most celebrated “was the 
treatise of Varro, entitled Quacsiioncs Flautinae. 
Varro limited tlie undoubted comedies of the poet 
to 21, which wei'e hence called the Fahtlae Varro-> 
nmnae. These Varronian comedies are the same 
as those which have come down to our own time, 
with the loss of one. At present tve possess 
only 20 comedies of Plautus ; but there were ori- 
ginally 21 in the manuscripts, and the Vidularia^ 
which was the 21st, and which came last in the 
collection, was torn off from the manuscript in the 
middle ages. The titles of the 21 Varronian plays 
are: 1. A7npliUruo, 2. Asiiicma. 3. Aululajia, 
4. CaptiuL 5, Cm'cuUo^ 6‘. Cusina. 7. Cisiellaria, 
8, JSpidictts, 0. BaccMdes. 10. Mostellarku 11. 
Menacclmu 12. Miles, 13. Mercator, 14. 
dolus, 15. Pomulus, 16. Persa, 17. Rudens, 
J8, Siiehis. 19- Trhmrmnus. 20. Triicideniiis. 
21. Vididarku This' is the order in which they 
occur in the manuscripts, though probably not the 
one in which they were originally arranged by 
Vitrro. The present order is evidently alphabeti- 
cal ; the initial letter of the title of cacli play is 
alone regarded, and no attention is paid to those 
which follow: hence W'e find Captivi, Ciirculio^ 
Casina-^ Cistclkma : Mosfellaria, JMenacchni^ Miles, ' 
Mercator : Psciidohis, Poenuliis, Persa, The play 
of the BaccMdes forms the only exception to the 
alphabetical order. It was probably placed after the 
JPpidicus by some copyist, because he had observed 
that Plautus, in the BaccMdes (ii. 2. 36), referred 
to the Epidicits as an earlier work. The names of 
the comedies are either taken from some leading 
character in the play, or from somo circumstance 
which occurs in it : those titles ending in aria are 
adjectives, giving a general description of the play: 
thus Asmaria is the ‘‘ Ass-Comedy.” The come- 
dies of Plautus enjoyed unrivalled popularity among 
the Romans, and continued to be represented down 
to the time of Diocletian. The continued popu- 
larity of Plautus through so many centuries was 
owing, in a great measure, to his being a national 
poet. Though he founds his plays upon Greek 
models, the characters in them act, speak, and 
joke like genuine Romans, and he thereby secured 
the sympathy of his audience more completely than 
Terence could ever have done. Whether Plautus 
borrowed the plan of all his plays from Greek mo- 
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dels, it is impossible to say. The Cistcllarkc, Bac- 
chides, Poeiudus, and Stklms, w^cre taken from 
Alenander, tlie Casiim and Rudens from Diphiiiis, 
and the Mercator and the Trinummm from Phile- 
mon, and many others were undoubtedly founded 
upon Greek originals. But in all cases Plautus 
allowed himself much greater liberty than Terence; 
and in some instances he appears to have simply 
taken the leading idea of the play from the Greek, 
and to have filled it up in his own fashion. It has 
been infeed from a well-knoivn line of Horace 
{Epist. ii. 1. 58), ‘^Plautus ad exemplar Siciili 
properare Epicharmi,” that Plautus took great 
pains to imitate Epicharmus. But there is no 
correspondence between any of the existing play’s 
of Plautus and the known titles of the comedies 
of Epicharmus ; and the verb properare probably 
has reference only to tlie liveliness and energy of 
Plautus’s style, in which he bore a resemblance to 
the Sicilian poet. It was, how’ever, not only with 
'the common people that Plautus was a favourite; 
educated Romans read and admired his woiks 
down to the latest times. Cicero {dc Ofi i. 29) 
places his wit on a par with that of the old Attic 
comedy, and St. Jerome used to console himself 
with the perusal of the poet after spending many 
nights in tears, on account of liis past sins. The 
favourable opinion which the ancients entertained 
of the merits of Plautus has been confirmed by 
the judgment of the best modern critics, and by 
the fact that several of his plays have been imi- 
tated by juany of the best modern poets. Thus 
t\ie Amphiti'uo has been imikited by Moliere and 
Dryden, the by Molim’e in hk A mre, 

the Mostellaria by Regnai'd, Addison, and others, 
the Menaechni by Shakspere in his Comedp of 
Error's, the 'Prhiiwtmiis by Lessing in his SAiatz, 
and so with others. Horace (Be Arie Pol't. 270), 
indeed, expresses a less favourable opinion of 
Plautus ; but it must be recollected tliat the taste 
of Horace had been formed by a different school of 
literatmc, and that he disliked the ancient poets 
of his country. Moreover, it is probable tliat the 
censure of Horace does not refer to the general 
character of Plautus’s poetry, but merely to his 
inharmonious verses and to some of his jests. The 
text of Plautus has come down to us in a ver 3 r 
corrupt state. It contains many lacunae and inter- 
polations. Thus the Aidularia has lost its con- 
' elusion, the BaccMdes its commencement, &c. Of 
the present complete editions the best are by Botlie, 
Lips. 1834, 2 Yols. ovo., and by Weise, Quedlinb. 
1837 — 1838, 2 vols. 8vo. ; hut RitscH’s edition, 
of which the 1st volume has only yet appeared 
(Bonn, 1049), will far surpass all others. 

Plavis (Place), - a river in 'Venetia in the N. of 
Italy, which fell into the Sinus Tergestinus. 

Plefades (n^etaSes- or IleAetdSer), the Pleiads, 
are usually called the daughters of Altas and 
Pleione, whence they hear the name of the Atlan- 
tides. They were called Vergiliae by the Romans. 
They were the sisters of the Hyades, and 7 in 
number, 6 of whom are described as visible, and 
the 7th as invisible. Some call the 7th Stei’ope, 
and relate that she became invisible from shame, 
because she alone among her sisters had had inter- 
course with a mortal man ; others call her Electra, 
and make her disappear from the choir of her 
sisters on account of her grief at the destruction of 
the house of Dardanus, The Pleiades are said to 
have made away with themselves from grief at the 
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death oUheir sisters, tlie Hjades, or at tlie fate of 
their father Atlas, and were afterwards placed as 
stars at the hack of Taurus, %vhere they formed a 
cluster resemhliiJg a biiiicti of grapes, whence the}^ 
were sometimes called jiorpvs, According to an- 
other story, the Pleiades were virgin coin|Kinions 
of Artemis", and, together with their mother Pieione, 
were pursued by the hunter Orion in Boeotiaj 
their prayer to be rescued from him was heard by 
the cods, and they were metamorphosed into doves 
(TreXefdSes), and placed among the stars. The 
rising of the Pleiades in Italy wvis about the be- 
ginning of hlay, and their setting about the begin- 
ning o£ November. Their names are Electra, Maia, 
Taygele, Alcyone, Celaeno, Sterope, and Merope. 

Meimnyrium (Uk^pLfdptoPi Funta di Gigmie), 
a promontory on the S. coast of Sicily, immedi- 
ately S. of Syracuse, 

Helone {hkTjUvrj)^ a daughter of Oeeanus, and 
mother of the Pleiades by Atlas. [Atlas; Plei- 
ades] 

Pienmoxii, a small tribe in Gallia Belgica, sub- 
ject to the Nervdi. 

Pletiratus (nkevparos% king of IDyria, was 
the son of Scerdilai'das. His name occurs as an 
ally of the Komans in the 2nd Punic war, and in 
their suhsequent wars in Greece. 

Plexirdn (nXeupc^y : JJAevp^yioi^J^ an ancient 
city in Aetolia, and along with Calydon the most 
important in the countrj^ was situated at a little 
distance from the coast, N.W . of the mouth of the 
Evenus, and on the S. slope of Mt, Aracynthus or 
Curiiis. It was originally inhabited by the Cu- 
retes. This ancient city was abandoned by its 
inhabitants, when Demetrius 11. King of Ma- 
cedon, laid waste the surrounding country, and a 
new city was built under the same name to the 
W. of the ancient one. The 2 cities are dis- 
tinguished by geographers under the names of Old 
Pleuron and New Pleuron respectively. 

PlSnins. 1. 0. PHnius Secimdns, the cele- 
brated author of the Ifisiona Naiuredis, and fre- 
quently called Pliny the Elder, was bom A. D. 23, 
either at Verona or No\Tim Coraum (Oomo) in the 
N. of Italy. But whichever was the place of his 
birth, it is certain that his family belonged to 
Novum Comum, since the estates of the elder Pliny 
were situated there, the younger Pliny was born 
there, and several inscriptions found in the neigh- 
bourhood relate to various members of the family. 
He came to Rome while still young, and being 
descended from a family of wealth and distinction, 
he had the means at his disposal far availing him- 
self of the instruction of the best teachem to be 
found in the imperial city. At the age of about 
23 he went to Germany, where he served under 
L. Pomponius Secuudus, of whom he afterwards 
wrote a memoir, and was appointed to the com- 
mand of a troop of cavalrj’' {praefedus idae). It 
appears from notices of his own that he travelled 
over most of the frontier of Germany, having visited 
the Cauci, the sources of the Danube, &e. It was 
in the intervals snatched from his military duties 
that he composed his treatise de J^acitlaizone ecpies- 
tri. At the same time he commenced a history of 
the Germanic wars, which he afterwards completed 
in 20 books. He returned to Rome with Pompo- 
nius (52), and applied himself to the study of 
jurisprudence. He practised for some time as a 
pleader, hut does not seem to have distinguished 
himself very greatly in that capacity. The greater 
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part of the reign of Nertf he spent in retirement, 
chiedy, no doubt, at his native place. It may have 
been with a view to the education of his nephew 
that he composed the work entitled Studiosus, an 
extensive treatise in 3 books, occupying 6 volumes, 
in which he marked out the course that should 
be pursued in the training of a young orator, 
from the cradle to the completion of Iris education 
and his entrance into public life. During the 
reign of Nero he wrote a grammatical work in 8 
books, entitled Duhms Sermo ; and towards the 
close of the reign of this emperor he wms appointed 
procurator in Spain. He was here in 71, when his 
brother-in-law died, leaving Iris son, the jmunger 
Pliny, to the guardianship of his uncle, who, on 
account of his absence, was obliged to entrust the 
care of him to Virginias Rufus. Pliny returned to 
Rome in the reign of Vespasian, shortly before 73, 
when he adopted his nephew. He had known 
Vespasian in the Germanic wars, and the emperor 
received him into the number of his most intimate 
friends. It was at this period of his life that he 
wrote a continuation of the history of Aufidius 
Bassus, in 31 books, carrying the narrative down 
to his own times. Of Iris mariner of life at this 
period an interesting account has been preserved 
by his nephew {EpisL iii. 3). It was his practice 
to begin to spend a portion of the night in study- 
ing by candle-light, at the festival of the Vulcanalia 
(towards the end of August), at first at a late hour 
of the night, in winter at 1 or 2 o’clock in the 
morning. Before it was light he betook himself 
to the emperor Vespasian, and after executing such 
commissions as he might be charged with, returned 
home and devoted the time which he still had 
remaining to study. After a slender meal he 
would, in the summer-time, lie in the sunshine 
while some one read to him, he himself making 
notes and extracts. He never read anything with- 
out making extracts in this way, for he used to say 
that there was no book so bad but that some good 
might be got out of it. He would then take a cold 
bath, and after a slight repast sleep a very little, and 
then pursue his studies till the time of the coena. 
During this meal some book was read to, and com- 
! mented on by him. At frible, as might be sup- 
; posed, he spent but a short time. Such was his 
; mode of life when in the midst of the bustle and 
confusion of the city. When in retirement in the 
country, the time spent in the bath was nearly the 
only interval not allotted to study, and that he 
, reduced to the narrowest limits ; for during ail the 
process of scraping and nibbing he had some book 
read to him, or himself dictated. When on a jour- 
ney he had a secretary by his side with a book 
and tablets. By this incessant application, per- 
I severed in throughout life, lie amassed an enor- 
mous amount of materials, and at his death left 
to his nephew* 1 60 volumina of notes {eleclomm 
commentarii), written extremely small on both 
sides. With some reason might his nephew say 
that, when compared with Pliny, those who had 
spent their whole lives in literary pursuits seemed 
as if they had spent them in nothing else than sleep 
and idleness- From the materials whicii he had in 
this way collected he compiled his celebrated His* 
ioria Naiuralis^ which he published about 77- The 
details of Pliny’s death are given in a fetter of the 
younger Pliny to Tacitus (iiJp.vi.ld). He perished 
in the celebrated eruption of Vesuvius, which 
overwhelmed Herculaneum and Pompeii, in 7^ 
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being 56 years of age. He was at tbe time sta- 1 and liteiarj^ men of France. The most valuable ' 

tioned at Misemim ill tbe command of tbe Roman ' critical edition of the text of Pliny is by Sillig 
feet ; and it was bis anxiety to examine more (Lips. 18B1 — 1836, 5 vols. 12mo.).— S. €. Pliaitts 
closely tbe extraordinary pbaenomenon, whicb led Oaecilins Secimdus, frequently called Pliny the 
liim to sail to Stabiae, where be landed and pe- younger, was the son of C. Caecilius, and of Plinia, 
rislied. The only work of Pliny whicb has come the sister of the elder Pliny. He was bom at 

down to us is his HMoria Natiiralis, By Katmal Comum in a. n. 61 ; and having lost Ms father at • 

History the ancients understood more than modern an early age, be was adopted by bis uncle, as has 

writers would usually include in tbe subject It been mentioned above. His education was con- 
embraced astronomy, meteorology, geography, ducted under the care of bis uncle, bis mother, and 
mineralogy, zoology, botany, — in short, every bis tutor, Virginiiis Rufus. From Ms youth be 
thing that does not relate to the results of human was devoted to letters. In bis 14tb year he wrote 
skill or the products of human faculties. Plm}’-, a Greek tragedy. He studied eloquence under 
however, has not kept within even these extensive Quintilian. His acquirements finally gained Mm ' 

limits. He has broken in upon the plan implied the reputation of being one of the most learned I 

by the title of the work, by considerable digres- men of the age ; and his, friend Tacitus, the histe- 
sions on human inventions and institutions (book rkn, had the same honourable distinction. He ! 

vii.), and on the history of the fme arts (xxxv.- — \tos also an orator. In his 19th year he began to 

xxxvii.) Minor digressions on similar topics are speak in the forum, and he was frequently em- | 

also interspersed in various parts of the work, the ployed as an advocate bofore the court of the Cen- ; 

arrangement of which in other respects exhibits tumviri and before the Roman senate. He filled 
but little scientific discrimination. It comprises, numerous offices in succession. While a young i 

as Pliny says in the preface, 20,000 matters of man he served in Syria as tribunus militiim, and \ 

importance, ~drawn from about 2000 volumes. It was there a hearer of the stoic Euphrates and of ■ 

is divided into 37 books, the 1st of which consists Artemidonis. He was subsequently quaestor Cae- i 

of a dedicatory epistle to Titus, followed by a saris, praetor in or about 93, and consul 100, in 
table of contents of the other books. When it is which year he wrote his Fanegpmm, which is 
remembered that this work was not the result of addressed to Trajan. In 103 he was appointed 
the undistracted labour of a life, but written in propraetor of the province Pontica, where he did 
the hours of leisure secured from active pursuits, not stay quite 2 years. Among his other functions 
and that too by the author of other extensive he also dischai'ged that of curator of the channel 
works, it is, to say the least, a wonderful menu- and the hanks of the Tiber. He was twice mar- 
ment of human industry. It may easily be sup- ried. His 2nd wife was Calpurnin, the grand- 
posed that Pliny, with his inordinate appetite for daughter of Calpurnius Fabatus, and an accom- 
accumulating knowledge out of books, was not the plished woman: she was considerably younger 
man to produce a scientific work of any value, than her husband, who has recorded her kind 
He was not even an original observer. The mate- attentions to him. He had no children by either 
rials which he worked up into Ms huge encyclo- %vife bom alive. The life of Pliny is chiefly known 
paedic compilation w-ere almost all derived at from Ms letters. So far as this evidence shows, he 
second-hand, though doubtless he has incorporated was a kind and benevolent man, fond of literary 
the results of his own observation in a larger num- pursuits, and of building on and improving his 
her of instances than those in which he indicates estates. He was rich, and he spent liherally. He 
such to be the case. Nor did he, as a compiler, was a kind master to Ms slaves. His body was 
show either judgment or discrimination in the feeble, and his health not good. Nothing is known 
selection of his materials, so that in his accounts as to the time of his death. The extant works of 
the true and the false are found intermixed. His Pliny are his Panegyrims and the 10 books of his 
love of the marvellous, and his contempt for human Bpistolae. The Panegyricus is a fulsome eiilogiuni 
nature, lead him constantly to introduce what is on Trajan ; it is of small value for the information 
strange or wonderful, or adapted to illustrate the which it contains about the author himself and his 
wickedness of man, and the unsatisfactoiy arrange- times. Pliny collected his own letters, as appears 
ments of Providence. His w'ork is of course valu- from the 1st letter of the 1st hook, winch looks 
able to us from the vast number of subjects treated something like a preface to the whole collection, 
of, with regard to many of which we have no other It is not an improbable conjecture that he may 
sources of information. But what he tells us is have written many of his letters with a view to 
often unintelligible, from his retailing accounts of publication, or that when he was writing some of 
things with which he was himself personally unac- them the idea of future publication was in his 
quainted, and of which he in consequence gives no mind. However, they form a very agreeable col- 
satisfactory idea to the reader. Though a writer lection, and make us acquainted with many in- 
on zoology, botany, and mineralogy, he has no teresting facts in the life of Pliny and that of his 
pretensions to be called a naturalist. His com- contemporaries. The letters from Pliny to Trajan 
pilations exhibit scarcely a trace of scientific ar- and the emperor^s replies are the most valuable 
rangement ; and frequently it can be shown that part of the collection : they form the whole of the 
he does not give the true sense of the authors 1 0th hook. The letter on the punishment of the 
whom he quotes and translates, giving not uncom- Christians (x. 97), and the emperor’s answer (x. 
monly wrong Latin names to the objects spoken of 98), have furnished matter for much remark. The 
by his Greek authorities. The best editions of fact of a person admitting himself to be a Christian 
Pliny’s Natural History, with a commentary, are was sufficient for his condemnation; and the 
by Hardonin (Paris, 1605, 5 vols. 4to, ; 2nd edit, punishment appears to have been death. The 
1723, 3 vols. fob), and by Panckoucke (Paris, Christians, on their examination, admitted nothing 
182.9“1833, 20 vols.), with a French translation further than their practice of meeting on a fixed 
and notes by Cuvier and other eminent scientifiic day before it was light, and singing a hymn to 
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Christ, as God (quasi Deo); their oath f whatever 
Plinr may mean hy saemmentum) was not to 
bind'tliem to any crime, but to avoid theft, rob- 
bery, adultery, breach of faith, and denial of a 
deposit. Two female slaves, who -were said to be 
deaconesses {inmistrae)^ were put to the torture by 
Pliny, but nothing unfavourable to the Christians 
could be got out of them : the governor could de- 
tect nothing except a perverse and extravagant 
superstition (sujMrsUtionem pravam et immodieam). 
Hereupon he asked the emperor’s advice, for the 
contagion of the superstition, was spreading; yet 
he thought that it might be stopped. The em- 
peror in his reply approves of the governor’s con- 
duct, as explained in his letter, and observes that 
no general rule can be Igid down. Persons sup- 
posed to be Christians are not to he sought for : if 
they are accused and the charge is proved, thc^ 
are to be punished ; but if a man denied the charge, 
and could prove its falsity by olTering his prayers 
to the heathen gods (diis 7iosfns), however sus- 
pected he may have been, he shall be excused in 
respect of Iiis repentance. Charges of accusation 
(Ubelli) without the name of the informant or ac- 
cuser, were not to be received, as the}'" liad been : 
it was a thing of the worst e.xample, and unsuited 
to the age. One of the best editions of the Epis- 
idae and Eanegyrkus is by Schaefer, Lips. 1 805. 
The best editions of the Epistolae are by Cortiiis 
and Longolius, Amsterdam, 1734, and by Gierig, 
Lips. 1800. 

Plinthine (UXiuOIvt}), a city of Lower Egypt, 
on the bay called from it Sinus Hintliinetes 
{Il\Lvd{vir7}s KokTTos)^ wus the W.-most city of 
Egypt (according to its narrower limits) on the 
frontier of Marniarica. It stood a little N. of 
Taposiris (Aboiisir), 

Plistarchus (nAetVrapxos), king of Sparta, 
was the son and successor of Leonidas, who was 
killed at Thermopylae, li.c. 480. He reigned from 
480 to 458, but being a mere child at the time of 
his father’s death, tlie regency was assumed by his 
cousin Pausanias. It appears that the latter con- 
tinued to administer aifairs in the name of the 
young king till his own death, about 4G7. 1 

Piistlienes (TlX^icrddvTjs), son of Atreus, and 
husband of AeTope or Eriphyle, by whom he he - 1 
came the father of Agamemnon, Mcnelaus, and ■ 
Anaxibia ; but Homer makes the latter the children 
of Atreus. Sec Agaiuemnon, Atreus. 

Plistia (Frestkt\ a village in Samnium in the 
valley between M. Tifata and Taburnus. 

Plistoanaz or PHstonax {TiKeiffrodva^^ ilAer- 
crrcS^'al), king of Sparta, was the eldest son of the 
Pausanias who conquered at Piataea, B. c. 478. 
On the death of PJistarchiis, in 458, without issue, 
Plistoanax succeeded to the throne, being yet a 
minor. He reigned from 458 to 408. In 445 he 
invaded Attica ; but the premature withdrawal of 
his army from the enemy’s territory exposed him 
to the suspicion of having been bribed by Pericles. 
He was punished by a heavy fine, which he was 
unable to pay, and was therefore obliged to leave 
his country. Ife remained 19 years in exile, 
taking up his abode near the temple of 21eus on 
Mt. Lycaeiis in Arcadia, and having half his house 
within the sacred precincts that he might enjoy the 
benefit of the sanctuary. During this period his 
son Pausanias, a minor, reigned in his stead. The 
Spartans at length recalled him in 426, in obedi- 
ence to the injunctions of the Delphic oracle. But 
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he was accused of having tampered with the Py- 
thian priestess to induce her to interpose for him, 
and, his alleged impiety in this matter w-as con- 
tinually assigned by his enemies as the cause of 
all Sparta’s misfortunes in the war; and therefore 
it was that he used all his iiifluence to bring about 
peace with Athens in 421. He was succeeded by 
iris son Pausanias. 

Piistus (nA.€i(TTds : Xeropoianio)^ a small rivet 
in Phocis, which rises in Alt. Parnassus, flows 
past Delphi; where it receives the small stream 
Castalia, and falls into the Crissaean gulf near 
Cirrha. 

Kotina, Pompeia, the wife of the emperor 
Trajan, and a tvoman of extraordinary merit and 
virtue. As she had no cliildren, she persuaded 
her husband to adopt Hadrian. She died in the 
reign of Hadrian, who honoured her memory by 
mourning for her 8 days, by building a temple in 
her honour, and by composing hymns in her praise, 

Kotiuopolis (UXwTtvSmXts)^ a town in Thrace 
on the road from Trajanopolis to Hadrianopolis, 
founded by Trajan, and named in honour of Iris 
wife Plotina, 

Plotinus (Ukujr'iuos)^ the originator of the Neo- 
Platonic system, was horn at Lycopolis in Egypt, 
about A. D. 203. The details of Iris life have been 
preserved by his disciple Porphyry in a biography 
which has come down to us. From him we learn 
that Plotinus began to study philosophy in his 
28th year, and remained 11 years under the in- 
struction of Amraonius Saccas. In his 39tli 
year he joined the expedition of the emperor Gor- 
dian (242) against the Persians, in order to become 
acquainted with the philosophy of the Persians 
and Indians. After the death of Gordian he fled 
to Antioch, and from thence to Eome (244). For 
the first 10 years of his residence at Home he gave 
only oral instructions to a few friends; but he was 
at length induced in 254 to commit his instructions 
to writing. In this manner when, 10 years later 
(264) PorphjTv came to Piome and joined himself 
to Plotinus, 21 books of very various contents had 
been already composed by him. During the 6 
years that Porphyry lived with Plotinus at Home, 
the latter, at the instigation of Amelins and Por- 
ph 3 ''ry, wTote 23 books on the subjects which had 
been discussed in their meetings, to which 8 books 
were afterwards added. Of the 54 books of Pio- 
1 tinus, Porphj'rj' remarks, that the first 21 books 
; were of a ‘lighter character, that only the 23 fol- 
^ lowing were the production of the matured powers 
of the author, and that the other 8, especiall}' the 
: 4 last, were evidently written with diminished 
vigour. The correction of these 54 books was 
committed by Plotinus himself to the care of Por- 
plijn’ 3 '^ On account of the weakness of his sight, 
Plotinus never read them through a second time, 
to sa}^ nothing of making corrections; intent simply 
upon the ^natter, he was alike careless of ortlio- 
grapii 3 ’-, of the division of the syllables, and the 
clearness of his handwriting. The 54 books was 
divided by Porphyrj’^ into 6 Enneads^ or sets of 8 
books, Plotinus was eloquent in his oral commu- 
nications, and was said to be veiy clever in finding 
the appropriate word, even if he failed in accuracy 
on the whole. Besides this, the beauty of Iris 
person was increased when discoursing ; his coun- 
tenance was lighted up with genius, and covered 
with small drops of perspiration. He lived on the 
scantiest fare, and his hours of sleep were restricted 
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to tlie briefest time possible. He was regarded 
with admiration and respect not only by men of 
science like the philosophers Amelins, Porphyry, 
the physicians Paulinus, Eustochius, and Zethus 
the Arab, but even by senators and other states- 
men. He enjoyed the favonr of the emperor Gal- 
iienns, and the empress Salonina, and almost ob- 
tained from them the rebuilding of two destroyed 
towns in Campania, with the view of their being 
governed according to the la^Vs of Plato, He died 
at Puteoli in 262. The philosophical system of 
Plotinus is founded upon Plato’s writings, with 
the addition of various tenets drawn from the 
Oriental philosophy and religion. He appears 
however to avoid studiously all reference to the 
Oriental origin of his tenets ; he endeavours to find 
them all under the veil of the Greek mythology, 
and points out here the germ of his own philoso- 
phical and religious convictions. Plotinus is not 
guilty of that commixture and falsification of the 
Oriental mythology and mysticism, which is found 
in lamblichus, Proclus, and others of the Neo- 
Platonic school. The best edition of the Enneads 
of Plotinus is by Kreuzer, Oxonii, 1835, 3 vols. 4to. 

Plotius, whose full name was Marius Plotius 
Sacerdos, a Latin grammarian, the author of He 
Mdris Liher^ who probably lived in the 5th or 
6 th century of the Christian aera. His work is 
published by Putscbius in the Grammaiicae Latinae 
Auctores^ Hannov. 1605, and by Gaisford in the 
Seriptores Latini Rei Metricae,, Oxon. 1837. 

Plutarohns (UXovTapxos), 1. Tyrant of Eretria 
in Euboea, whom the Athenians assisted in b. c. 
354 against his rival, Caliias of Chalcis. The 
Athenian army was comnumded by Phocion, who 
defeated Caliias at Tamynae ; but Phocion having 
suspected Plutarclius of treachery, expelled him | 
from Eretria.— 2. The biographer and philosopher, 
was born at Chaeronea in Boeotia. The year of 
liis birth is not known; but we learn from Plutarch 
In'mseif, that he was studying philosophy under 
Ammoiiius at the time when Nero was making his 
progress through Greece, in a. d. 66 ; from which 
we may assume that he was a youth or a young 
man at tluit time. He spent some time at Borne, 
and in other parts of Italy; but he tells us that he 
did not learn the Latin language in Italy, because 
be was occupied with public commissions, and in 
giving lectures on philosophy; and it was late in 
life before he busied himself with Roman literature. 
He was lecturing at Rome during the reign of 
Domitian, but the statement of Suidas that Plutarch 
was the preceptor of Trajan, ought to be rejected. : 
Plutarch spent the later years of his life at Chae- 
ronea, where he discharged various magisterial ■ 
offices, and held a priesthood. The time of his 
death is unknown. — The work which has immor- 
talised Plutarch’s name is his Parallel Lives (Bloi 
TiapdXk-nXoi) of 46 Greeks and Romans. The 46 
Lives are arranged in pairs; each pair contains the 
life of a Greek and a Roman, and is follo wed by a 
comparison of the two men : in a few pairs the 
comparison is omitted or lost. He seems to have 
considered each pair of Lives and the Parallel as 
making one book (BiSXiop), The 46 Lives are ’the 
following: — 1 . Theseus and Romulus ; 2. Lycurgus 
and Niima ; 3. Solon and Valerius Publicola ; 4, 
Themistocles and Camillus ; 5. Pericles and Q. 
Fabius Maximus ; 6. Alcibiades and Coriolanus ; 
7. Timoleon and Aemilius Paulus ; 8. Pelopidas 
and Marcellus ; 9. Aristides and Cafco the Elder ; 
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10 , Philopoemen and Flamininus; 11 . Pyrrhus and 
Marins; 12 . L 3 ^sander and Sulla ; 13. Cimon, and 
Lucullus; 14. Nicias and Crass us ; 15. Eumenes 
and Sertorius ; 16. Agesilaus and Pompeiiis ; 17 ^ 
Alexander and Caesar; 18. Phocion and Cato the 
Younger ; 19. Agis and Cleomencs, and Tiberius 
and Cains Gracchi ; 20 . Demosthenes and Cicero • 
21 . Demetrius Poliorcetes and M. Antonius ; 2!2! 
Dion and AL Junius Brutus. There are aho 
the Lives of Artaxerxes Mnemon, Aratus, Galba 
and Otho, which are placed in the editions after 
the 46 Lives. ^ Perhaps no work of antiquity lias 
been so extensively read in modern times as" Plu- 
tarch’s Lives. The reason of their popularity ig 
that Plutarch has rightly conceived the business of 
a biographer: his biography is true portraiture. 
Other biography is often a dull, tedious enumeration 
of facts in the order of time, with perhaps 
summing up of character at the end. The rejections 
of Plutarch are neither impertinent, nortriflin<>; 
his sound good sense is always there : his honest 
purpose is transparent: his love of humanity 
warms the whole. His work is and will remain 
in spite of all the fault that can be found with it 
by plodding collectors of facts, and small critics 
the book of those who can nobly think, and dare 
and do. The best edition of the Lives is by Sin- 
tenis, Lips. 1839 — 1846, 4 vols. 8 vo. — Plutarch’s 
other \vritings, above 60 in number, are placed 
under the general title of Moralia or Ethiciil works 
though some of them are of an historical and anec- 
dotical character, such as the essay oji the malignity 
(KUKO'fideia) of Herodotus, which neither requires 
nor merits refutation, and his Apophthegmata, 
many of which are of little value. Eleven of these 
“ essays are generally" classed among Plutarch’s his- 
torical works: among them, also, are his Roman 
Questions or Inquiries, his Greek Questions, and 
the Lives of the Ten Orators. But it is likely 
enough that several of the essays which are in- 
cluded in the Aloralia of Plutarch, are not by him. 
At any rate, some of them are not worth reading! 
The best of the essays included among the MoraHa, 
are of a different stamp. There is no philosophical 
sjrstem in these essa 3 's:pure speculation was not 
Plutarch’s province. His best writings are prac- 
tical; and their merits consist in the soundness of 
his views on the ordinary events of human life 
and in the benevolence of his temper. His ‘‘ Mar- 
riage Precepts” are a sample of his good sense 
and of his happiest expression. He rightly appre- 
ciated the importance of a good education, and he 
gives much sound advice on the bringing up of 
children. The best edition of the Moralia is bv 
Wyttenbach: it consists of 6 volumes of text 
(Oxon. 1795 — 1800), and 2 volumes of notes 
(Oxon. 181 0 — 1 821). The best editions of all the 
works of Plutarch are by Reiske, Lips. 1774— 
1782, 12 vols. 8 vo., and by Hutten, 1791 — 1805, 
14 vols. 8 vo. — 3. The younger, was a son of the 
last, and is supposed by some to have been the 
author of several of the works which pass usually 
for his father’s, ase.g. tho JpopMhegmaia.»--*^^ 
An Athenian, son of Nestorius, presided with dis- 
tinction over the Neo-Platonic school at Athens 
in the early part of the 5th century, and was 
surnamed the Great. He numbered among 
disciples Syrianus of Alexandria, who succeeded 
' him as head of the school, and Proclus of Lycia. 
He wrote commentaries, which are lost, on the 
Timaeus ” , of Plato, and on Aristotle’s treatise 
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« On the Soul/’ Ho died at an admnced age, 
about A* D. 430. 

Pluto or Pluton (XiKovrm% tbe giver of wealth, 
at first a surname of Hades, the god of the lower 
world, and after wards used as the real name of the 
god. In the latter sense it first occurs in Euripides. 
An account of the god is given under Hades. 

Pldtus (UXovTos'), sometimes called Pluton, the 
personification of wealth, is described as a son of 
lasion and Demeter. [Iasion.] Zeus is said to 
have deprived him of sight, that he might not be- 
stow his favours on righteous men exclusively, but 
that he might distribute his gifts blindly and 
without any regard to merit. At Thebes there 
was a statue of Tyche or Fortune, at Athens one 
of Irene or Peace, and at Thespiae one of Athena 
Ergane ; and in each of these cases Plutus was 
represented as the child of those divinities, sjmi- 
bolically expressing the sources of wealth. He 
seems to have been commonly represented as a boy 
with a Comncopia. 

Pluvialia {UKovirdka, Ptol. : prob. Ferro), 
one of the islands in the Atlantic, called Fortu- 

NATAE. 

Piuvius, i. e. the sender of rain, a surname of ; 
Jupiter among the Romans, to whom sacrifices ! 
were offered during long protracted droughts. i 
Pnytagoras (IHi'VTaydpas), 1. Eldest son of 
Evagoras, king of Salamis in Cyprus, was assassi- 
nated along with his father, b, c. 374. — 2. King 
of Salamis in Cyprus, probably succeeded Nicocles, 
though we have no account of his accession, or his 
relation to the previous monarchs. He submitted 
to iUexander in 33*2, and served with a fleet under 
that monarch at the siege of Tyre. 

PbdaliriXLS (TloZaXdpiQs\ son of Aesculapius 
find Epione or Arsiiioe, and brother^ of Machaon, 
along with whom he led the Thessalians of Tricca 
against Troy. He was, like his brother, skilled in 
the medical art. On his return ffom Troy he was 
cast by a storm on the coast of Syros in Garia, 
where he is said to have settled. He was wor- 
shipped as a hero on Mt. Dria. 

Pbdarces (ItoMpKn^s). 1. The original name of 
Priam. [pRiAMTjs.] — 2. Son of Iphiclus and 
gnindsonof Phylacus, was a 3 mtmger brother of 
Frotesiiaus, and led the Thessalians of Phylace 
against Troy, 

Podarge, [Harpyiae.] 

Poeas (Uolas), son of Phjdacus or Thaumacus, 
husband of Methone,and the father of Philoctetes, 
who is hence called Foeaniiades, Foeanizm keros, 
Foeaniia proles, and Fceante satm. Poeas is men- 
tioned among the Argonauts, and is said to have 
killed with an arrow, Talaiis, in Crete. Poeas set 
fire to the pile on which Hercules burnt himself, 
and was rewarded by the hero with Ms arrows. 
[Hercules ; Philoctetes.] 

Poemander (UoifiavBpos), son of Chaeresilaus 
and Stratonice, was the husband of Tanagra, a 
daughter of Aeolus or Aesopus, by whom he be- 
came the father of Ephippus and, Leucippus. He 
was the reputed founder of the town of Tanagra in 
Boeotia wkich was hence called Poemundm. When 
Poemander had inadvertently killed his own son, 
he was purified by Elephenor. 

Poemaaenus {UoipLai/TjvSs ; ethmc, the same : 
proh. Manilas), a fortified place in Mysia, S. of ; 
Cyzicns, with a celebrated temple of Aesculapius. ' 
Poena (Jloivif), a personification of retaliatioH, i 
sometimes mentioned as one being, and sometimes i 
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in the plural The Poenae belonged to the train 
of Dice, and are akin to the Eriniwes. 

Poetovio. [Petovio.] 

Pogoa (n£iS 7 wr), the harbour of Troezen in 
Argolis. 

Pola (Pola), an ancient town in Istria, situated 
on the W. coast, and near the promontory Polati- 
cum, which was the most S.-l}?" point in the coun- 
trjL According to tradition Pola was founded b}-- 
the Colchians, who had been sent in pursuit of 
Medea. It was subsequently a Roman colony, 
with the surname Fietas JuUa, md. became an im- 
portant commercial town, being united by good 
roads with Aqiiiieia and the principal towns of 
Illyria. Its importance in antiquitj'- is attested by 
its magnificent ruins, of which the principal are 
those of an amphitheatre, of a triumphal arch 
(Porta rnn-ea), erected to L. Sergius by his wifi 
Salvia Postuma, and of several temples. 

Polemon (HoXe^cyv). 1. I, King ofPontus and 
the Bosporus, was the son of Zenon, the orator of 
Laodicea. As a reward for the services rendered 
by his fiither as well as himself he was appointed 
by Antony in B. c. 39 to the government of a part of 
Cilicia ; and he subsequently obtained in exchange 
the kingdom of Pontus. He accompanied Antony 
in his expedition against the Parthians in 36. After 
the battle of Actium he was able to make his peace 
with Octavian, who confirmed him in his kingdom. 
About the year 16 he was intrusted by Agrippa 
with the charge of reducing the kingdom of Bos- 
porus, of which he was made king after conquering 
the country. His reign after this was long and 
prosperous ; he extended his dominions as tar as 
the river Tanais ; but having engaged in an expe- 
dition against the barbarian tribe of the Aspurgians 
he was not only defeated by them, but taken 
prisoner, and put to death. By his 2nd wdfe Py- 
thodoris, who succeeded him on the throne, he left 
2 sons, Polemon II., and Zenon, king of Armenia, 
and 1 daughter who was married to Gotys king of 
Thrace. — 2. II. Son of the preceding and of Pj’- 
thodoris, was raised to the sovereignty of Pontus 
and Bosporus by Caligula in A. D. 39. Bosporus 
was afterwards taken from him by Claudius, wdio 
assigned it to Mithridates, while lie gave Polemon 
a portion of Cilicia in its stead, 41. In 62 Polemon 
was induced by Nero to abdicate the throne, and 
Pontus was reduced to the condition of a Roman 
province. — 3. Of Athens, an eminent I^latonic 
philosopher, was the son of Philostratus, a man of 
wealth and political distinction. In his youth, 
Polemon was extremely profligate ; hut one day, 
when he was about 30, on his bursting into the 
school of Xenocrates, at the head of a band of 
revellers, his attention was so arrested by the dis- 
course which chanced to be upon tomperanee, that 
he tore off his garland and remained an attentive 
listener, and from that day he adopted an abste- 
mious course of life, and continued to frequent the 
school, of Tvhicb^ on the death of Xenocrates, he 
became the head, b. c. 315. He died in 273 at a 
great age. He esteemed the object of philosophy 
to be, to exercise men in things' and deeds, not in 
dialectic speculation. He placed the summum honum 
in living according to the laws of nature. »— 4. Of 
Athens by citizenship, but by birth either of Ilium, 
or Samos, or Sicyon, a Stoic philosopher and an 
eminent geographer, surnamed Periegetes (6 wepi- 
lived in the time of Ptoleraj" Epiphanes, at 
the beginning of the 2nd century b.c. In philosophy 
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he was a disciple of Paiiaetius. He made exten- 
sive journeys throiigii Greece, to collect materials 
for his geographical works, in the coarse of which 
he paid particular attention to the inscriptions on 
votive offerings and on columns. As the collector 
of these inscriptions, he was one of the earlier 
contributors to tlie Greeh Anthology. Atheiiaeus 
and other writers make very numerous quotations 
from his works. They were chiefly descriptions of 
different parts of Greece; some were on the paint- 
ings preserved in various places, and several are 
controversial, among which is one against Erato- 
sthenes. »»» 5. Antonins, a celebrated sophist and 
rhetorician, flourished under Trajan, Hadrian, and 
the first Antoninus, and was in high favour with 
the 2 former emperors. He was bom of a consular 
famil}’", at Laodicea, but spent the greater part of 
his life at Smyrna. His most celebrated disciple 
was Aristides. Among his imitators in subsequent 
times was Gregory Nazianzen. His style of ora- 
tory was imposing rather than pleasing ; and his 
character was haughty and reserved. During the 
latter part of his life he was so tortured by the 
gout, that he resolved to put an end to his exist- 
ence ; he had himself shut up in the tomb of his 
ancestors at Laodicea, where he died of hunger, at 
the age of 65. The only extant work of Polemon 
is the funeral orations for Cynaegirus and Callima- 
chus, the generals who fell at Marathon, which are 
supposed to be pronounced by their fathers. These 
orations are edited by Orelli, Lips, 1819.— 6. The 
author of a short Greek work on Physiognomy, 
which is still extant. He must have lived in or 
before the 3rd century after Christ, as he is men- 
tioned by Origen, and from his style he cannot be 
supposed to have lived much earlier than this time. 
His work consists of 2 hooks: in the 1st, which 
contains 23 chapters, after proving the utility of 
physiognomy, he lays down the general principles 
of the science ; in the 2nd book, which consists of 
27 chapters, he goes on to apply the principles he 
had before laid down, and describes in a few words 
the characters of the courageous man, the timid, 
the impudent, the passionate, the talkative, &c. 
The best edition of it is by Franz in his Scrip- 
tores Physiognomoniae Veteres,” Altenburg. 1780. 

Polemoniimi (noA.ejUcSi^ioy : and 

UoAejuameh : Polemmi\ a city on the coast of 
Pontus in Asia Minor, built by King Polemon 
(probably the 2 nd )5 on the site of the older city 
of Side, at the mouth of the river Sidenus (Po- 
leman Chai)^ and at the bottom of a deep gulf, 
with a good harbour. It was the capital of the 
kingdom of Polemon, comprising the central part 
of Pontus, E. of the Iris, which was hence called 
Pontus Polemoniacus. 

Polias (HoAids), i, e. the goddess protecting 
the city,” a surname of Athena at Athens, where 
she was worshipped as the protecting divinity of 
the acropolis, 

Policlina (UoXlxvn, Dor. XloXixva : UoKixvU 
T7]s), a town : — 1. In the N.W. of Messenia, W. 
of Andania. — 2. In the N.E. of Laconia. — S, In 
Chios. — 4. In Crete, whose territory bordered on 
that of Oydonia. — 5. Ip Mysia, in the district 
Troas, on the left bank of the Aesepus near its 
source. 

PoHeus (IIoAiei^s), “ the protector of the city,” 
a surname of Zeus, under which he had an altar 
on the^ acropolis at Athens. 

Poliorcetes, Bemetrms. [Demetrius.] 
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Polls (X16Ais:), a village of the Locri Opuntii, 
subject to Hyle. 

Polites (IIoAtTT?!?), son of Priam and Hecuba, 
and father of Priam the j'omiger, was a valiant 
warrior, J3fut was slain by Pyrrhus, 

Politorium, a town in the interior of Latium, 
destroyed by Ancus Martins. 

^ Poliuchus (rioAtoux^^), i* e. “ protecting the 
city,” occurs as a surname of several divinities, 
such as Atliena Chalcioecus at Sparta, and of 
Athena at Athens. 

Polla, .^gentaria, the wife of the* poet Lucan. 

Pollemtia (PoIleiitintLs). 1. (Pofewm), a town 
of the StatielU in Liguria at the confluence of the 
Sturia and the Tanarus, and subsequently a Eonian 
municipium. It was celebrated for its wool. In 
its neighbourhood Stilicho gained a victory over 
the Goths under Aiaric.— 2.- A town in Picennm, 
probably identical with Urbs Salvia. — 3. (Po?- 
lenxd)^ a Boman colony on the N.E. point of the 
Balearis Major. 

Pollio, Aunius, was accused of treason («ia- 
jestas) towards the end of the reign of Tiberius, 
but was not brought to trial. He was subsequently 
one of Nero’s intimate friends, hut was accused of 
taking part in Piso’s conspiracy against that em- 
peror in A.D. 63, and was in consequence banished. 

Pollio, C. Asinius, a distinguished orator, poet 
and historian of the Augustan age. He was bom 
at Rome in b. c. 7 6, and became distinguished as 
an orator at an early age. On the breaking out of 
the civil war he joined Caesar, and in 40 he ac- 
companied Cui'io to Africa. After the defeat and 
death of Curio, he crossed over to Greece, and fought 
on Caesar’s side at the battle of Pharsalia (48), 
He also accompanied Caesar in his campaigns 
against the Pompeian party in Africa (46) and 
Spain (45). He returned with Caesar to Borne, 
but was shortly afterwards sent back to Spain, 
with the command of the Further Province, in 
order to prosecute the war against Sex. Ponipey. 
He was in his province at the time of Caesar’s 
death (44). He took no part in the war between 
Antony and the senate ; but when Antony was 
joined by Lepidus and Octavian in 43, Pollio es- 
poused their cause, and persuaded L. Plancus in 
Gaul to follow his example. In the division of 
the provinces among the triumvirs, Antony received 
the Gauls. The administration of the Transpadane 
Gaul was committed to Pollio by Antony, and he 
had accordingly the difficult task of settling the 
veterans in the lands which had been assigned to 
them in this province. It was upon this occasion 
that he saved the property of the poet Virgil at 
Mantua from confiscation, whom he took imder his 
protection from his love of literature. In 40 Pollio 
took an active part in effecting the reconciliation 
between Octavian and Antony at Brundusium. In 
the same year he was consul ; and it was during 
his consulship that Virgil addressed to him his 
4th Eclo^ie. In 39, Antony went to Greece, and 
sent Pollio with a part of his army against the 
Parthini, an Illyrian people. Pollio defeated the 
Parthini and took the Dalmatian town of Salonae ; 
and in consequence of his success obtained the 
honour of a triumph on the 25th of October in this 
year. He gave his son Asinius Gallus the agnomen 
of Saloninas after the town which he had taken. 
It was 'during his Illyrian campaign that Virgil 
addressed to him the 8th Eclogue. From this time 
Pollio withdrew altogether from political life, and 
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devoted himself to the study of literature. He still 
continued however to exercise his oratorical 
and maintained his reputation f®' ^ 

speeches both in the senate and the courts ot 
iLtice He died at his Tusculan villa, A. D. 4, in 
the 80 th year of his age, preserving to the last the 
M enioyLnt of his health and of aU - 

pollio deserves a distmgiuslied place m tn 

Idstory of Eoman literature, not so much on account 
of Ms^works, as of the encouragement which he 
tmxe to literature. He was not only a Patron ot 
Virgil, Horace (see Chrni. ii. 1), and other grpt 
poets and writers, but he has the honour of having 
Ten the first person to establish a public 1^ 
at Home, upon which he expended the nmney he 
had obtained in his Illyrian campaign. None ot 
Follio’s own works have come down_ to us, but 
they possessed sufficient merit to lead extern- 
poraries and successors to class his name with those 
of Cicero, Virgil and Sallust, as an orator, a poet 
and an historian. It was however as an orator 
that he possessed the greatest reputation. 
describes him in his youth xii. 9) ^ le- 

porum disertus puer et fiicetiarum,’Vand Horace 
speaks of him in the full maturity of his powers 
(CW ii. 1. 13) as “ Insigne maestis praesidium 
reiset consuleiiti, Pollio, curiae and we have 
also the more impartial testimony of Quintilian, the 
two Senecas and the author of the Dialogue on 
Orators to the greatness of his oratorical power^ 
—Pollio wrote the history of the civil wars ml/ 
books. It commenced with the consulship ot Me- 
tellus andAfranius, n. c. 60, in which year the 
first triumvirate was formed, and appears to nave 
come down to the time when Augustus obtained 
the undisputed supremacy of the Roman world. 

As a poet Pollio was best known for his tragedies, 
which are spoken of in high terms hy Virgil and 
Horace, but which probably did not possess any 
great merit, as they are hardly mentioned by sub- 
, sequent writers. The words ot Virgil (EcL iii. 66), 

“ Pollio et ipse facit jzom carmina,” probaDly reter 
to tragedies of a new kind, namely, such as were not 
borrowed from the Greek, but contained subjects 
entirely new, taken from Roman stoiy% —Pollio 
also enjoyed great reputation as a critic, but he is 
chiefiy known in this capacity for the severe judg- 
ment which he passed upon lus great contraipo 
raries. Thus he pointed out many mistakes m the 
speeches of Cicero, censured the Commentaries of 
Caesar for their want of historical fidelity, and 
found fault with Sallust for affectation in the use 
of antiquated words and expressions. He also 
complained of a certain Pataidniiy in Livy, re- 
specting which some remarks are made in the life 
of Livy. [p. 387, a.] Pollio had a son, C. Asinius 
Gallus Salonmus. [Seep. 276.] Asinius Gallus 
married Vipsania, the former wife of Tiberius, by 
whom he had several children : namely, 1. Asinius 
Saloninus. 2. Asinius Gallus. 3. Asinius Pollio, 
consul A. n. 23. 4. Asinius Agrippa, consul a. ». 

25. 5. Asinius Celer. . ^ 

Pollio, Vedius, a Roman eques and a friend of 
Augustus, was hy birth a freedman, and has ob- 
tained a place in history on account of his riches 
and liis cruelty. He was accustomed to feed his 
lampreys with human fiesh, and whenever a slave 
unfortunate wretch was forth*' 
with thrown into the pond as food for the fish. On 
one occasion Augustus was supping with him, when 
a slave had the misfortune to break a crystal 
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iroblet, and his master immediately ordered him to 

be thrown to the fishes. The slave fell at the fm^t 
of Auaustus, praying for mercy ^and when the 
emperor could not prevail upon Pollio to pardon 
him, he dismissed the slave of his own accord, mid 
commanded all Pollio’s crj'stal goblets to be broken 
and the fish-pond to be filled up._ Pollio died 
a 0. IS, learing a large part of his property to 
Augustus. It was this Pollio, who built the cele- 
brated villa of Pausilypum near Naples. 

Polto or Polydeuces. [Dioscuri.] 

PoRux, Julius (TovAios UoKvhmms)-^ I. Of 

Naucratis in Egypt, was a Greek sophist a.nd 
grammarian. He studied rhetoric at Athens imder 
the sophist Adrian, and afterwards opened a pnvate 
sohooUnthis city, where he gave instruction in 
grammar and rhetoric. At a later time ^he was 
appointed by the emperor Commodus to the chair 
of rhetoric at Athens. He died during the reign 
of Commodus at the age of 58. We may therefore 
...iVn A.P. 183 as the year in which he flourished. 

He seems to have been attacked by manv of ms 
contemporaries on account of the interior character 
of his oratory, and especially by Lucian m his 
yTir6pm ZiUmaXQs. Pollux was the author ot 
several works, all of which have perished, with 
the exception ai ih^ OiiomaBiicon. This work is 
divided into 10 books, each of which contains a 
short dedication to the Caesar Commodus: it was 
therefore published before A. d. 177, since Com* 
modus became Augustus in that year. Each book 
forms a separate treatise by itself, containing the 
most important words relating to certain subjects, 
with short explanations of the meanings ot the 
words. The alphabetical arrangement is not adopted, 
but the words are given according to the subjects 
treated of in each book. The best editions^ are by 
Lederlin and Hemstershuis, Amsterdam, 1/06; by 
Dindorf, Lips. 1824; and by Imm. Bekker, Berol. 
1846.-2. A Byzantine writer, the author ot a 
Chronicon, which treats at some length of ^ the 
creation of the world, and is therefore entitled 
*l(rropia (pvffiK^, Like most other Byzantine his- 
tories, it is an universal history, beginning with 
the creation of the world and coming down to the 
time of the writer. The two manuscripts from 
which this work is published end with the reign 
of Valens, but the Paris manuscript is said to come 
down as low as the death of Romanus, a. n. 96^- 
The best edition is by Hardt, Munich, 1 7 92.^ 

Polus (nw\os). 1. A sophist and rhetorician, a 
native of Agrigentum. He was a disciple of Gor- 
1 ffias, and wrote a treatise on rhetoric, as well as 
‘ other works mentioned by Suidas. He is intro- 
duced by Plato as an interlocutor in the Gorgias. 
—2. A celebrated tragic actor, the son of Chancles 
of Sunium, and a disciple of Archias of Thiirii. It 
is related of him, that at the age of 70, shortly be- 
fore his death, he acted in 8 tragedies on 4 suc- 
cessive days. 

Pbiyaegos (UoXvaiyos : Poh/m (yc Amme- 
los), an uninhabited island in the Aegaean sea, 
near Melos. 

Pol;^aeiiUB (noXuax/^os). 1. Of Lampsacus, a 
mathematician and a friend of Epicurus, adopted 
the philosophical system of his friend, and, although 
he had previously acquired great reputation as a 
mathematician, he now maintained with Epicurus 
the worthlessness of geometry.— 2. Of Sardis, a 
sophist, lived in the time of Julius Caesar. He ns 
the author of 4 epigrams in the Greek Anthology 
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His full name wiis Julius FoI^cmms.'^Z^ Tlie Ma- 
cedonian, the authoi of the work on Stratagems in 
mir i^r par v}ji}fiaT a.) ^ •which is still extant, lived 
about the middle of the 2nd century of the Christian 
aera. Siiidas calls him a rhetorician, and we learn 
from Polyaenns himself that lie was accustomed to 
plead causes before the emperor. He dedicated his 
work to M. Aurelius and Verus, while they -were 
engaged in the Parthian war, about a. d. 163, at 
which time, he says, he was too old to accompany 
them in their campaigns. This work is divided 
into 8 books, of which the first G contain an account 
of tlie stratagems of the most celebrated Greek ge- 
nerals, the 7th of those of barbarous or foreign 
people, and the 8th of the Romans, and illustrious 
■women. Parts, however, of the 6th and 7th books 
are lost, so that of the 900 stratagems which Po- 
ly aemis described, only 833 have come down to us. 
The work is w'ritten in a clear and pleasing style, 
though somewhat tinged with the artificial rhetoric 
of the age. It contains a vast number of anecdotes 
respecting many of the most celebrated men in an- 
tiquity ; but its value as an historical authority 
is very much diminished by the little judgment 
which the author evidently possessed, and by our 
ignorance of the sources from which he took his 
statements. The best editions are by Maasvicius, 
Lej^den, 1690 ; by Mursinna, Berlin, 1756 ; and 
by Coray, Paris, 1809. 

Polybius (n<>\u§iOs). 1. The historian, the 

son of Lycortas, and a native of Megalopolis, in 
Arcadia, was born about u. c. 204. His father 
Lycortas was one of the most distinguished men of 
the Achaean blague ; and Polybius received the 
advantages of his father's instruction in political 
knowledge and the military art. He must also 
have reaped great benefit from bis intercourse with 
Philopoemen, who was a friend of his father's, and 
on whose death, in 182, Polybius carried the urn 
in which his ashes were deposited. In the follow- 
ing year Polybius w’^as appointed one of the ambas- 
sadors to Egypt, but he did not leave Greece, as the 
intention of sending an embassy was abandoned. 
From this time he probably begun to take .part in 
public affairs, and he appears to have soon obtained 
great influence among his countrymen. After the 
conquest of Macedonia, in 168, tlie Roman com- 
missioners, who were sent into the S. of Greece, 
commanded, at the instigation of Callicrates, that 
1000 Achaeans should be carried to Rome, to 
answer the charge of not having assisted the 
Romans against Perseus. This number included 
all the best and noblest part of the nation, and 
among them was Polybius. They arrived in Italy 
in B. c. 1 67, but, instead of being put upon their 
trial, they were distributed among the Etruscan 
towns. Poljdiius was more fortunate than the 
rest of his coimti’ymen. He had probably be- 
come acquainted in Greece with Aemilius Paulus, 
or his sous Fabius and Scipio, and the two young 
men now obtained permission from the praetor for 
Polybius to reside at Rome in the house of their 
father Paulus. Scipio was then 10 years of age, 
and soon became warmly attached to Polybius. 
Scipio was accompanied by his friend in all bis 
military expeditions, and received much advantage 
from his experience and knowledge. Polybius, 
on the other hand, besides finding a liberal patron 
and protector in Scipio, was able by his means to 
obtam access to public documents, and to accumu- 
late materials for his great historical work. After 
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remaining in Italy 17 years, Polybius returned to 
Peloponnesus in 151, with the surviving Achaean 
exiles, who were at length allowed by the senate 
to revisit their native land. He did not, however, 
remain long in Greece. He joined Scipio in his 
campaign against Carthage, and was present at the 
destruction of that citrrin 146. Immediately after- 
wards he hurried to Greece, where the Achaeans 
were waging a mad and hopeless war against the 
Romans. He appears to have arrived in Greece 
soon after the capture of Corinth ; and he exerted 
all his influence to alleviate the misfortunes of his 
countrymen, and to procure favourable terms for 
them. His grateful fellow-countrymen acknow- 
ledged the great services he had rendered them, 
and statues were erected to bis honour at Mega- 
lopolis, Maiitinea, Pallantium, Tegea, and other 
places. Polybius seems now to have devoted him- 
self to the composition of the great historical work, 
for which he had long been collecting materials. 
At what period of his life be made the journeys 
into foreign countries for the purpose of visiting the 
places which he bad to describe in his history, it is 
impossible to determine. He tells us (iii. 39) 
that he undertook long and dangerous joumej^s 
into Africa, Spain, Gaul, and even as far as the 
Atlantic, on account of the ignorance which pre- 
vailed respecting those parts. Some of these 
coimtries he visited ■while serving under Scipio, 
who afforded him every facility for tlie prosecution 
of his design. At a later period of his life he 
visited Egypt likewise. He probably accompanied 
Scipio to Spain in 134, and was present at the fall 
of Numantia, since Cicero states {ad Fam, v. 12) 
that Polybius wrote a history of the Nurnantine 
war. He died at the age of 82, in consequence of 
a fall from bis horse, about 122. — The history of 
Polybius consisted of 40 books. It began b. c. 
220, -where the history of Aratus left ofi^ and 
ended at 140, in which year Corinth was destroyed, 
and the independence of Greece perished. It con- 
sisted of 2 distinct parts, wduch were probably 
published at different times and afterwards united 
into one work. The first part comprised a period 
of 35 years, beginning with the 2nd Punic war, 
and the Social war in Greece, and ending with 
the conquest of Perseus and the downfal of the 
Macedonian kingdom, in 168. This was in fact 
the main portion of his •work, and its great object 
was to show how the Romans liad in this brief 
period of 53 years conquered the greater part of 
the world ; but since the Greeks were ignorant for 
the most part of the early history' of Rome, he 
gives a survey of Roman history from the taking 
of the city by the Gauls to the commencement of 
the 2iid Punic war, in the first 2 books, which 
thus form an introduction to the body of the work. 
With the fall of the Macedonian kingdom the su- 
premacy of the Roman dominion was decided, and 
nothing more remained for the other nations of the 
world than to yield submission to the Homans. 
The second part of the work, which formed a kind 
of supplement to the former part, comprised the 
period from the conquest of Perseus in 108, to the 
fall of Corinth in 146. The history of the con- 
quest of Greece seems to have been completed in 
the 39tb book ; and the 40th book probably con- 
tained a chronological summary of the whole work. 
The history of Polybius is one of the most valuable 
■works that has come down to us from antiquity. 
^ He had a clear apprehension of the knowledge 
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^ wliicli an historian must possess ; and Ids prepara- 
* torj studies were carried on with the greatest 
energy and perseverance. Thus he not only col- 
lected with accuracy and care an account of the 
events that he intended to narrate, he also 
studied the history of the Koman constitution, and 
made distant journeys to become acquainted with 
the geography of the countries that he had to de- 
scribe in his work. In addition to this, he had a 
strong judgment and a striking love of truth, and, 
from having himself taken an active part in poli- 
tical life, he was able to judge of the motives and 
actions of the great actors in history in a way that 
no mere scholar or rhetorician could possibly do. 
But the characteristic feature of his work, and the 
one which distinguishes it from all other histories 
which have come down to us from antiquity, is its 
didactic nature. He did not, like other historians, 
write to afford amusement to his readers ; his ob- 
ject was to teach by the past a knowledge of the 
future, and to deduce from previous events lessons 
of practical wisdom. Hence he calls his work 
a Fragmaida (Trpaytxarda), and not a History 
(icrropla). The value of history consisted, in his 
opinion, in the instruction that might be obtained 
from it. Thus the narrative of events became in 
his view of secondary importance ; they formed 
only the text of the political and moral discourses 
which it was the province of the historian to de- 
liver. Excellent, liowever, as these discourses are, 
they materially detract from the merits of the his- 
tory as a work of art j their frequent occurrence 
internipts the continuity of the narrative, and de- 
stroys, to a great extent, the interest of the reader 
in the scenes which are described. Moreover he 
frequcntl}" inserts long episodes, which have little 
connection with the main subject of his work, be- 
cause they have a didactic tendency. Thus we 
find that one whole book (the 6th) was devoted to 
a history of the Roman constitution ; and the 34th 
book seems to have been exclusively a treatise on 
geography. The stylo of Polybius bears the im- 
press of his mind ; and, as instruction and not 
amusement was the great object for which he wrote, 
he did not seek to please his readers by the choice 
of his phrases or the composition of his sentences. 
Hence the later Greek critics were severe in their 
condemnation of his style. The greater part of 
the history of Polybius has perishecl. We possess 
the first 5 books entire, but of the rest we have 
onh' fragments and extracts, some of which, how- i 
ever, are of considerable length, such as the ac-J 
count of the Roman army, which belonged to the : 
6th book. There have been discovered at different 
times 4 distinct collections of extracts from the lost : 
books. The first collection, discovered soon after i 
the revival of learning in a MS. brought from Corfu, 
contained the greater part of the 6th book, and 
portions of the following 11. In 1582 Ursinus 
published at Antwerp a ‘2nd collection of Extracts, 
entitled Ecceerpia de Lejiationihus^ which were made 
in the 1 0th century of the Christian era. In 1634, 
Valesius published a 3rd collection of extracts from 
Polybius, also taken from the Excerpta of Con- 
stantinus, entitled Excerpta de Virtuiibm et VUiis. 
The 4th collection of extracts was published at 
Rome in 1 827 by Angelo Mai, who discovered in the 
Vatican library at Rome the section of the Excerpta 
of Constantinus Porphyrogenitus, entitled Excerpta 
de Sentmtiis, The best edition of Polybius with a 
commentary is by Schweighaeuser, Lips. 1789 — 
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J795, 8 Tols. 8vo. The best edition of the text 
alone is by Bekker (Berol 1844, 2 vols. 8vo,), 
who has added the Vatican fragments. Livy did 
not use Polybius till he came to the 2nd Punic 
war, but from that time he followed him very 
closely. Cicero likewise chiefly followed Polybius 
in the account which he gives of the Roman 
constitution in liis Fe RepuhUea. The histoij 
of Polybius was continued by Posidonius and 
Strabo." [Posidonius ; Strabo.] Besides the 
great historical work of which we have been speak- 
ing, Polybius wrote, 2. The Life of PUlopoemen 
in 3 books. 3. A treatise on Tactics, 4. A. His- 
tory of die Niimantine Jfar, ■— 2. A freedman of 
the emperor Augustus, read in the senate the will 
of the emperor after his decease.-— 3. A fiivourite 
freedman of the emperor Claudius. He was, the 
companion of the studies of Claudius ; and on the 
death of his brother, Seneca addressed to him a 
Comoiatio,m which he bestows the highest praises 
upon his literary attainments. Polybius was put 
to death through the intrigues of Messaiina, al- 
though he had been one of her paramours. 

Polybotes (noXugdJT^js), one of the giants wdio 
fought against the gods, was pursued by Poseidon 
across the sea as far as the island of Cos. There 
Poseidon tore away a part of the island, which 
was afterwards called Nisyrion, and throwing it 
upon the giant buried him under it. 

Poiybotus (UoXvSoTOs ; Bulawadin, Ru.), a 
cit 3 ^of Great Phrygia, E. of Synnada. 

Polybus ( ll6xv§o s) . 1. King of Corinth , by whom 
Oedipus was brought up. [Oedipus.] He was the 
husband of Periboea or Merope. Pausanias makes 
him king of Sicyon, and describes him as a son of 
Hermes and Chthonophyle, and as the father of 
Lysianassa, whom he gave in marriage to Talaiis, 
king of the Argives. — « 2. A Greek physician, was 
one of the pupils of Hippocrates, who was also his 
son-in-law, and lived in the island of Cos, in the 
4th century b. c. With his brothers-in-law, Thes- 
salus and Dracon, Poljfous was one of the founders 
of the ancient medical sect of the Dogmatici. He 
was sent abroad by Hippocrates, with his fellow- 
pupils, during the time of tlie plague, to assist dif- 
ferent cities with his medical skill, and he after- 
wards remained in his native country’-. He has been 
supposed, both by ancient and modern critics, to 
be the author of several treatises in the Hippocratic 
collection. 

Polycarpus (naAdfcapwos), one of the apos- 
tolical fathers, was a native of Smyrna. The 
date of his birth and of his martyrdom are imcer- 
tain. He is said to have been a disciple of the 
apostle John, and to have been consecrated by- this 
apostle bishop of the church at Smyrna. It has 
been conjectured that he was the angel of the 
church of Smyrna to whom Jesus Christ directed 
the letter in the Apocalypse (ii. 8 — II) j and it is 
certain that he was bishop of Smyrna at the time 
when Ignatius of Antioch passed through that 
city on his way to suffer death at Rome, some time 
between 107 and llG. Ignatius seems to have 
enjoyed much this intercourse with Poly carp, 
whom he had known in former days, when they 
were both hearers of the apostle John. The mar- 
tyrdom of Polycarp occurred in the persecution 
under the emperors Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 
Vems. As he was led to death the proconsul 
ofterad him his life, if he would revile Christ. 
“ Eighty and six years have I served him,” was 
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the reply, ‘‘ and he neyer did me wrong : liow celebrated namesake, and, in part, contemporary, 
can I revile my King and my Saviour ?” We The younger Polycletns may he placed about 400. 
have remaining only one_ short .piece of Polycarp, —3. Of Larissa, a Greek historian, and one of the 
his Zetier to the PMUppims, which is published numerous writers of the history of Alexander the 
along with Ignatius and the other apostolical Great.— -4. A favourite freedman of Nero, who 
miters. [Ign-Itius.] pnt him into Britain to inspect the state of the 

Polycles (noAv/cA7]s), the name of 2 artists, island. « 

The elder Polycles was probably an Athenian, and Poiycrates (tloKvKpdTT^s), 1, Qf Samos, one 
flourished about B.G. 370. Pie appears to have of the roost fortunate, ambitious, and treacherous 
been one of the artists of the later Athenian school, of the Greek tyrants. With the assistance of his 
who obtained great celebrity by the sensual charms brothers Pantagnotus and Syloson, he made himself 
exhibited in their works. One of his chief works master of the island towards the latter end of the 
was a celebrated statue of an Hermaphrodite, reign of Cyrus. At first he shared the supreme 
The younger Polycles is placed by Pliny in 155, power with his brothers ; but he shortly afterwards 
and is said to have made a statue of Juno, which put Pantagnotus to death, and banished Syloson. 
was placed in the portico of Octavia at Rome, Having thus become sole despot, he raised a pow- 
w|^en that portico was erected by hietellus Mace- erful fleet, and extended his sway over several of 
donicus. But since most of the works of art, with the neighbouring islands, and even conquered some 
ivMcb Metellus decorated his portico, were not the towns on the mainland. He had formed an alliance 
original productions of living artists, but the works with Amasis, king of Egypt, who, however, finally 
of former masters, it has been conjectured that this renounced it through alarm at the amazing good 
Polycles may be no other than the Athenian artist fortune of Polycrates, which never met with 
already mentioned. any check or disaster, and which therefore was 

Pblycletus {UoKvicKetros). 1. The Elder, of sure, sooner or later, to incur the envy of the gods. 
Argos, probably by citizenship, and of Sicyon, Such, at least, is the account of Herodotus, who 
probably by birth, was one of the most celebrated has narrated the story of the rupture between 
statuaries of the ancient world; he -was also a Amasis and Potycrates in his most dramatic man- 
sculptor, an architect, and an artist in toreutic, ner. In a letter which Amasis wrote to Poly- 
lie was the pupil of the great Argive statuary crates, the Egyptian monarch advised him to throw 
Agelatlas, under whom he had Phidias and My- away. one of his most valuable possessions, in order 
roll for his fellow-disciples. He was somewhat that he might thus inflict some injury upon him- 
younger than Phidias, and about the same age as self. In accordance wdth this advice Polycrates 
Myron. He flourished about n. c. 452 — 412. threw into the sea a seal-ring of extraordinary 
Of his personal liistory we know nothing further, beauty ; but in a few days it was found in the .. 
As an artist, he stood at the head of the schools belly of a fish, %vhich had been presented to him 
of Argos and Sicyon, and approached more nearly by a fisherman. In the reign of Cambyses, the 
than any other to an equality with Phidias, the Spartans and Corinthians sent a powerful force to 
great head of the Athenian school. The essential Samos, in order to depose the tyrant ; but their 
difierence between these artists was that Phidias expedition failed, and after besieging the city 40 
was unsurpassed in making the images of the gods, days, they left the island. The power of Poly- 
Polycletus in those of men. One of the most crates now became greater than ever. The great 
celebrated works of Polycletus was his DorppJiorus works which Herodotus saw at Samos were pro- 
or Spear-hearer^ a youthfiil figures but with the bahly executed by him. He lived iu great pomp 
full proportions of a man. This was the statue and luxury, and, like others of the Greek tyrants, 
which became knoum by the name of Canon^ be- was a patron of literature and the arts. The most 
cause in it the artist had embodied a perfect repre- eminent artists and poets found a ready. welcome 
sentationof the ideal of the human figure. Another at his court ; and his friendship for Anacreon is 
of his great works was his ivory and gold statue particularly celebrated. But in the midst of all 
of Hera in her temple between Argos and M.yccnae. his prosperity he fell by the most ignominious fate. 
This work vras executed by the artist iu his old Orootes, the satrap of Sardis, had formed a deadly 
age, and was doubtless intended by him to rival liatred against Poiycrates. By false pretences, the 
Phidias’s chryselephantine statues of Athena and satrap contrived to allure him to the mainland, 
of Ecus, though it was surpassed by them in costii- where he wms arrested soon after his arrival, and 
ness and size. The goddess was seated on a throne, crucified, 522. —-2. An Athenian rhetorician and 
her head crowned with a garland, on which were sophist of some repute, a contemporary of Socrates 
n’orked the Graces and the Hours, the one hand and Isocrates, taught first at Athens and afterwards 
holding the symbolical pomegranate, and the other at Cyprus. He was the teacher of Zoilus. He 
a sceptre, surmounted by a cuckoo, a bird sacred wrote, 1. An accusation of Socrates, which was a 
to Hern, on account of her having been once declamation on the subject composed some years 
changed into that form by Zeus. This statue re- after the death of the philosopher. 2. A defence 
mained always the ideal model of Hera. In the. of Busiris. The oration of Isocrates, entitled Bu- 
department of toreutic, the fame of Polycletus no s*m, is addressed to Poiycrates, and points out the 
doubt rested chiefly on the golden ornaments of faults which the latter had committed in his oration 
his statue of Hera ; but he also made small bronzes on this subject. 3. An obscene poem, which he 
(sipUta)^ and drinking-vessels (pMaiae), As an published under the name of the poetess Phiiaenis, 
architect Polycletus obtained great celebrity by for the purpose of injuring her reputation, 
the theatre, and the circular building (iholus\ Polydamas (noAuSc^/^ois). 1. Son of Panthous 
which he built in the sacred enclosure of Aescula- and Phrontk, was a Trojan hero, a friend of 
phis at Epidauriis.*— 2. The Younger, also a sta-- Hector, .and brother of Euphorbus, — 2. Of Sco- 
tuary of Argos, of wliom very little is known, be- tussa in Thessaly, son of Nicias, conquered in the 
cause his fame was eclipsed by that of his more Pancratium at the Olympic games, in 01. 93, b. C* 
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408. His size was immense, and the most raar- 
vellons stories are related of his strength, how he 
killed without arms a huge and fierce lion on Mt. 
Olympus, how he stopped a chariot at full gallop, 
His reputation led the Persian king, Darius 
Ochns, to invite him to his court, where he per- 
formed similar feats. — 3. Of Pharsalus in Thes- 
saly, was entrusted hy his fellow-citizens about 
B. C. S75, with the supreme government of their 
native town. He afterwards entered into a treaty 
with Jason of Pherae. On the murder of Jason in 
370j his brother Folyphron put to death Polydaraas. 

Pdlydeetes (IIoAnS iicrri s), 1. King of the island 
of Seriphos, was son of Magnes, and brother of 
Dictys. He received kindly Danae and Perseus, 
when the chest, in which they had been exposed 
hy Acrisius, floated to the island of Seriphos. His 
story is related under Perseus. —-2. King of 
Sparta, was the eldest son of Eunomus, the brother 
of Lycurgus the lawgiver, and the father of Chari- 
laiis, who succeeded him. Herodotus, contrary to 
the other authorities, makes Polydectes the father 
of Eunomus. 

Polydeuces (UoKvdevKris), one of the Dioscuri, 
and the twin-brother of Castor, cjilled by the Eo- 
mans Pollux. [Dioscuri-] 

Polydorus (UoXvbcopos). 1, King of Thebes, 
son of Cadmus and Harmonia, husband of Nycteis, 
and father of Labdaciis.— 2. The youngest among 
the sons of Priam and Laotoe, was slain by Achilles, 
This is the Homeric account ; but later traditions 
make him a son of Priam and Hecuba, and give a 
diflerent account of his death. One tradition re- 
« lates, that when Ilium was on the point of falling 
into the hands of the Greeks, Priam entrusted Po- 
lydorus and a large sura of money to Polymestor 
or Polymnestor, king of tlie Thracian Chersonesus, 
After the destruction of Troy, Polymestor killed 
Polydorus for the purpose of getting possession of 
his treasures, and cast his body into the sea. His 
body was afterwards washed upon the coast, wliere 
it was found and recognised by his mother Hecuba, 
who, together with other Trojan captives, took 
vengeance upon Polymestor by killing his two 
children, and putting out his eyes. Another tra- 
dition stated that Polydorus was entrusted to his 
sister Iliona, who was married to Polymestor, She 
brought him up Jis her own son, while she made 
every one else believe that her own son Deiphilus 
or Deipyliis was Polydorus. The Greeks, anxious 
to destroy the race of Priam, promised to Folymes- 
tor Electra for his wife, and a large amount of gold, 
if he T,vould kill Polydorus. Polymestor was pre- 
vailed upon, and he accordingly slew his own son. 
Polydorus, thereupon, persuaded his sister Iliona to 
kill Polymestor.— 3. King of Sparta, was the son 
of Alcamenes and the hither of Eurycrates, who suc- 
ceeded him. He assisted in bringing the 3 st Mes- 
senian war to a conclusion, b. c. 724. He was 
murdered by Polemarchus, a Spartan of high fa- 
mily ; but his name was precious among his people 
on account of his justice and kindness. Crotona 
and the Epizephyrian Locri were founded in his 
reign. — 4. Brother of Jason of Pherae, obtained 
the supreme power along with his brother Poly- 
phron, on the death of Jason in b. c. 370, but was 
shortly afterwards assassinated by the lattetw— §. 
A sculptor of Ehodes, one of the associates of 
Agesander, in the execution of the celebrated 
group of the Laocoon. [Agesander.] 

Pdlyeuctus (noA^eu/cror), an Athenian orator 
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of the demus Sphettiis, was a political friend of 
Demosthenes, with whom h e worked in resisting 
the Macedonian party, 

Toiygnotus (HoAd-yi/wTos), one of the most ce- 
lebrated Greek painters, was a native of the island 
of Thasos, and was honoured with the citizenship 
of Athens, on which account he is sometimes called 
an Athenian. His father, Aglaophon, avas his in- 
structor in his art ; and he had a brother, named 
Aristophon, wiio was also a painter. Polygnotus 
lived on intimate terms with Cimon and his sister 
Elpinice ; and he probably came to Athens in n, c. 
463, after the subjugation of Thasos by Cimon. 
He appears to have been at that time an artist of 
some reputation, and he continued to exercise his 
art almost down to the beginning. of the Pelopon- 
nesian war (431). The period of his greatest 
artistic activity at Athens seems to have been that 
which elapsed from his removal to Athens (463) 
to the death of Cimon (449), who emplojmd him 
in the pictorial decoration of the public buildings 
with which he began to adorn the cit}', such as the 
temple of Theseus, the Anaceurn, and the Poecile. 
He afterwards went to Delphi, wdien he was em- 
ployed with other artists in decorating tlie build- 
ings connected with the temple. He appears to 
have retinned to Athens about 435, where he ex- 
ecuted a series of paintings in the Propylaea of the 
Acropolis. The Propylaea w'ere commenced in 
437, and completed in 432. The subjects of the 
pictures of Polygnotus wmre almost invariably taken 
from Homer and the other poets of the epic cycle. 
They appear to have been mostly painted on panels, 
w'hich were afterwards let into the walls w'here 
the}’' were to remain. 

Polyhymnia. [Polymnia.] 

TblfiivLS (UoXvidos'). 1. Son of Coeranug, 
grandson of Abas and great-grandson of Melampus. 
He was, like his ancestor Melampus, a celebrated 
soothsayer at Corinth, and is described as the father 
of Enchenor, Astycratia, and Manto. Wlien Alca- 
I thous had murdered his own son CallipolisatMegara, 
he was purified by Folyidus, who erected at Megara 
a sanctuarj’- to Dionj'Sus, and a statue of the god. — 
2. A dithyrambic poet of the most flourishing 
period of the later Athenian dithyramb, and also 
skilful as a painter, was contemporary with Philo- 
xenus, Timotheus, and Telestes, about n. c. 400. 

Polymestor or Polymnestor. [Polydorus.] 

Poiymnestus, or Polynmastus (noAiVtvTjo-ros), 
the son of Meles of Colophon, was an epic, elegiac, 
and lyric poet, and a musician. He flourished n.c, 
675-644. He belongs to the school of Dorian 
music, which flourished at this time at Sparta, 
where he carried on the improvements of Thaieras. 
The Attic comedians attacked his poems for their 
erotic character. As an elegiac poet, he may be 
regarded as the predecessor of his fellow-country- 
man, JMimnermus. 

Polymnia or Polyhymnia (noAu/.ma), daiigli- 
.ter of Zeus, and one of the 9 Muses. She pre- 
sided over lyric poetry, and was believed to liave 
invented the lyre. In works of art she was usually 
represented in a pensive attitude. [Musae.] 

Polynlces (noAm^eficTjs), son of Oedipus and 
Jocasta, and brother of Eteocles and Antigone. 
His story is given under Eteocles and Adrastus. 

Polyphemus {UoK<Kp7}fj.os). 1. Son of Po- 
seidon, and the njnnph Tlioosa, was one of the Cy- 
clopes in Sicily. [Cyclopes.] He is represented 
as a gigantic monster, having only one eye in the 
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centre of his forehead, caring nought for the gods, 
and devouring human iesh. He dwelt in a caye 
near Mt. Aetna, and fed his docks upon the moun- 
tain. He fell in love with the nymph Galatea, hut 
as she rejected him for Acis, he destroyed the latter 
by crushing him under a huge rock. When 
Ulysses was driven upon Sicily, Polyphemus de- 
voured some of his companions ; and Ulysses 
would have shared the same fate, had he not put 
out the eye of the monster, while he was asleep. 
[Ulysses.] —2. Son of Elatus or Poseidon and 
Hippea, was one of the Lapithae at Larissa in 
Thessaly. He was married to Laonome, a sister 
of Hercules. He was also one of the Argonauts, 
but being left behind by them in Mysia, he founded 
Cios, and fell against the Chalybes. 

PolyphLron. (HoAd^pciJit'), brother of Jason of 
Pherae, succeeded to the supreme power with his , 
brother Polydorus on the death of Jason in B. c. 
370. Shortly afterwards he murdered Polydorus. 
He exercised his power with great cruelty, and was 
murdered in his turn, 36.9, by liis nephew Alex- 
ander, who proved a still greater tyrant. 

Poly^noetes (JloXvTroirrit)^ son of Pirithoiis and 
Hippodamia, was one of the Lapithae, and joined 
the Greeks in the Trojan war. 

Polyrrlienia or -lum (UoKv^pifjvia : UoXvpp’^}- 
vios), a town in Crete, whose territory embraced 
the whole western corner of the island. It pos- 
sessed a sanctuary of Dictynna, and is said to have 
been colonised by Achaeans and Lacedaemonians. 

Polyspercbon (noAvcrvr€px«*^*')i a Macedonian, 
and a distinguished officer of Ale.\'ander the Great. 
In B.. c. 323 he was appointed by Alexander ‘2nd 
in command of the army of invalids and veterans, 
which Craterus had to conduct home to Macedonia, 
He afterwards* served under Antipater in Europe, 
and so great was the confidence which the latter 
reposed in him, that Antipater on his death-bed 
(319) appointed Polysperchon to succeed him as 
regent and guardian of the king, while he assigned 
to'his own son Cassander the subordinate station of 
Chiliarch. Polysperchon soon became involved in 
war with Cassander, who was dissatisfied with this 
aiTangement. It was in the course of this war that 
Polysperchon basely surrendered Phocion to the 
Athenians, in the hope of securing the adherence 
of Athens. Although Polysperchon was supported 
by Olympias, and possessed great influence with 
the Macedonian soldiers, he proved no match for 
Cassander, and was obliged to yield to him pos- 
session of Macedonia about 316. For the next 
few years Polysperchon is rarely mentioned, but in 
310 ,' he again assumed an important part by re- 
viving the long-forgotten pretensions of Hercules, 
the son of Alexander and Barsiiie to the throne of 
Macedonia. Cassander marched against him, but 
distrusting the fidelity of his own troops, he en- 
tered into secret negotiations witli Polysperchon, 
and persuaded the latter, by promises and flatteries, 
to murder Hercules. From this time he appears 
to have served under Cassander ; but the period of 
his death is not mentioned. 

Polytimetus {Ilo\vri}irjros : Sogd or Ko7iik in 
Boihara), a considerable river of Sogdiana, which, 
according to Strabo, vanished underground near 
Maracaiuia {Samarkand)^ or, as Arrian says, was 
lost in the sands of the steppes. 

Polyxena (IIoAu^eVi]), daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, was beloved by Achilles. When the 
Greeks, on their voyage home, were still lingering i 
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on the coast of Thrace, the shade of Achilles ap- 
peared to them, demanding that Polyxena should 
be sacrificed to him. Neoptolemiis accordingly sa- 
crificed her on the tomb of his father. It was re- 
lated that Achilles had promised Priam to bring 
about a peace with the Greeks, if the king ivould 
give him his dau^diter Polyxeiia in marriage ; and 
that when Achilles had gone to the* temple of the 
Thymbraean Apollo, for the purpose of negotiating 
the marriage, he was treacherously killed by Paris. 
Another tradition stated tliat Achilles and Po- 
lyxena fell in love with each other when Hector’s 
body was delivered up to Priam ; and that Po- 
lyxena fled to the Greeks after the death of 
Achilles, and killed herself on the tomb of her 
beloved with a sword. 

Polyxo (UoAu^m). 1 . The nurse of queen 
' Hypsipyle in Lemnos, was celebrated as a pro- 
phetess. -—2. All Argive woman, married to Tlepo- 
lemus, son of Hercules, followed her husband to 
Rhodes, where, according to some traditions, she 
is said to have put to death the celebrated Helen. 
[Helena.] 

Polyzelus (no\v0]\o^). 1. Brother of Hieron, 
the tyrant of Syracuse. [Hieron.]"— 2. Of Rhodes, 
an historian, of uncertain date, wrote a history of 
his native country. — 3. An Athenian comic poet, 
belonging to the last period of the Old Comedy and 
the beginning of the Middle. 

Pomona, the Roman divinity of the fruit of 
trees, hence called Pomorum Patro7ta. Her name 
is evidently derived from Pomuni. She is repre- 
sented by the poets as beloved b)’' several of the 
rustic divinities, such as Silvanus, Picus, Yertuin- 
nus, and others. Her worship must originally have 
been of considerable importance, since a special 
priest, under the name of Jlamen Pomonalis, wms 
appointed to attend to her service. 

Pompeia. 1. Daughter of Q. Pompeius Rufus, 
son of the consul of b. c. 88, and of Cornelia, the 
daughter of the dictator Sulla. She married C. 
Caesar, subsequently the dictator, in 67, but was 
divorced by him in 61, because she was suspected 
of intriguing with Clodiiis, wlio stealthily intro- 
duced himself into her husband’s house while she 
was celebrating the mysteries of the Bona Dea. — 
2. Sister of Cn. Ponipey, the triumvir, married C. 
Memmius, who was killed in the war against Ser- 
torius, in 75, — 3. Daughter of the triumvir by his 
third wife Mucia, She married Faiistus Sulla, the 
son of the dictator, who perished in the African 
war, 46. She afterwards married L. Cornelius 
Cimia, and her son by this marriage, Cn. Cimm 
Magnus, entered into a conspiracy against Au- 
gustus. As her brother Sextus survived her, she 
must have died before 3o. 4. Daughter of Sex. 

Pompey, the son of the triumvir and of Scriboniu. 
At the peace of Misenum in 39 she was betrothed 
to M. Marcellas, the sou of Octavia, the sister of 
Octavian, but was never married to him. She 
accompanied her father in his flight to Asia, 36. — 
5. Paulina. [Paulina.] 

Pompeianns, Tib. Claudius, son of a Roman 
knight originally from Antioch, rose to the highest 
dignities under M. Aurelius, This emperor gave 
him his daughter Lucilla in marriage. He lived to 
the reign of Severus. 

Pompeii (no/uTT'^toz, no/xirala, nopiTTijI'a : Pom- 
peianns), a city of Campania, was situated on the 
coast, at the mouth of the river Sarnus, and at the 
, foot of Mt. Vesuvius j but in consequence of the 
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physical changes wliioh the suironnding country 
has undergone, the ruins of Pompeii are found at 
present about 2 miles from the sea. Pompeii was 
first in the hands of the Oscans, after'W'ards of the 
Tyrrhenians, and finally became a Koman munici- 
piiim. It was partly destroyed by an earthquake 
in A. D. dO, but was overwhelmed in 79, along wiih 
Herculaneum and Stabiae, by the great eruption of 
Mt. Vesuvius. The lava did not reach Pompeii, 
but the town was covered with successive layers of 
ashes and other volcanic matter, on which a soil 
W'as gradually formed. Thus a great part of the 
city has been preserved with, its- market-places, 
theatres, baths, temples, and private houses ; and 
the excavation of it in modem times has thrown 
great light upon many points of antiquity, such as 
the construction of Konuan houses, and in general 
all subjects connected with the private life of the 
ancients. The first traces of the ancient city were 
discovered in 1 d<.*9, rising above the ground ; but 
it. was not till 1721 that the excavations were 
commenced. These have been continued with 
various interruptions doum to the present day ; and 
' now about half the city is exposed to view. It 
was surrounded by avails, which were about 2 
miles in circumference, surmounted at intervals by 
towers, and containing 6 gates. 

Pompeiopdlis {Xlop.TTri'iohroKis\ the name of 
several cities founded or enlarged by Pompey, 
1. (Tash Kvpri), an inland city of Qappadocia, 
S.W. of Sinope, on the river Amnias {C{6k lrmak\ 
a "W. tribut'iry of tlie Halys. ««" 2. [Pompelon.] 
«-3. [SOLOE.j 

Pompeius. 1. Q. Pompeius, said to have been 
the son of a flute-player, w'as the first of the family, 
who rose to dignity in the state. He was consul 
in 141, when he carried on war against the Nu- 
raantiiies in Spain. Having been defeated by the 
enemy in several engagements, he concluded a 
peace with them ; but on the arrival of his succes- 
sor in the command, he disowned the treaty, which 
was declared invalid by the senate. He was censor 
in 131 with Q. Metellus Macedonicus.~2. Q. Pom- 
peius Bufus, cither son or grandson of the preced- 
ing, was a zealous supporter of the aristocratical 
party. He was tribune of the plebs, 100 ; praetor, 
91 ; and consul, 88, with L. Sulla. When Sulla 
set out for the East to conduct the "war against 
Mithridates, he loft Italy in charge of Pompeius 
Ilufus, and assigned to him the army of Cn. Fom- 
peins Strabo, w'lio was still engaged in carrying on 
war against the Marsi. Strabo, however, who was 
imwiiling to be deprived of the command, caused 
Pompeius Rufus to be murdered by the soldiers. 
Cicero mentions Pompeius Bufus among the ora- 
tors whom he had heard in his youth. — > 3. Q. 
Pompeius Bufus, son of No. 2, married Sulla’s 
daughter, and was murdered by the party of Sul- 
picius and Marius in the forum, during the consul- 
ship of his father, 88.-— 4. Q. Pompeius Bufus, 
son of No. 8 and grandson of the dictator Sulla, 
was tribune of the plebs 52, when he distinguished 
himself as the great partizan of the triumvir Pom- 
pey, and assisted the latter in obtaining the sole 
consulship. Rufus however on the expiration of 
his office was accused of Vis, wms condemned, 
and went into exile at Bauli in Campania. — 6. Q. 
Pompeius Bufus, praetor 68, -was sent to Capua 
to watch over Campania and Apulia during Cati- 
line’s conspiracy. In 61 he obtained the province 
of Africa, with the title of proconsul. — 6, Sex. 
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Pompeius, married Lucilia, a sister of the poet C. 
Luciiius, •— 7. Sex Pompeius, elder son of No. 6, 
never obtained any of the higher offices of tlie state, 
but acquired great reputation as a man of learning, 
and is praised by Cicero for his accurate knowledge 
of jurisprudence, geometry, and the Stoic philoso- 
phy.— » 8. Sex. Pompeius, a descendant of No. 7, 
consul A. D. 14, with Sex. Appuleiiis, in which year 
the emperor Augustus died. He seems to have 
been a patron of literature. O vid addressed him 
several letters during his exile ; and it was proba- 
bly this same Sex. Pompeius, whom the writer 
Valerius Maximus accompanied to Asia, and of 
whom he speaks as his Alexander. —9. Cn. Pom- 
peius Strabo, younger son of No. 6, and ffither of 
the triumvir. He was quaestor in Sardinia 108, 
praetor 94, and propraetor in Sicily in the follow- 
ing year. He was consul 89, when he carried on war 
with success against the allies, subduing the greater 
number of the Italian people who were still in 
arms. Towards the end of the year he brought 
forward the law (te Fompeia)^ which gave to all 
the towms of the Transpadani the Jus Latii or 
Latinitas. He continued in the S. of Italy as 
proconsul in the following year (88), and when 
Pompeius Rufus [No. 2.] Ayas appointed to suc- 
ceed him in the command of the anny, Strabo 
caused him to-be assassinated by the troops. Next 
year (87) the Marian party obtained the upper 
hand. Strabo was summoned by the aristocratical 
party to their assistance ; and though not active 
in their cause, he marched to the relief of the city, 
and fought a battle near the Colline Gate Avith 
Cinna and Sertorius. Shortly afterwards, he was 
killed by lightning. His .awarice and cruelty had 
made him hated by the soldiers to such a degree, 
that they tore his corpse from the bier and dragged 
it through the streets. Cicero describes him 
{Brut. 4:7) ‘‘as wwthy of hatred on account of 
his cruelty, avarice, and 'perfidy.” He possessed 
some reputation as an orator, and still more as a 
general. He left behind him a considerable pro- 
perty, especially in Picenum. —10. Cn. Pompeius 
Magnus, the Triumvir, son of No. .9, was born 
on the 30th of September, b. c. 106, in the consul- 
ship of Atilius Serranus and Servilius Caepio, and 
Avas consequently a feAv months younger than 
Cicero, aa^o Avas born on the 3d of January in 
this year, and 6 years older than Caesar. He 
fought under his father in 89 .against the Italians, 
when he Avas only 17 years of age, and continued 
Avith him till his death two years afterAAmrds. For 
the next fcAV years the Marian party had pos- 
session of Italy; and accordingly Pompey, AA'ho 
adhered to the aristocratical party, aa'us obliged to 
keep in the back ground. But Avhen it became 
known in 84, that Sulla aaus on the point of re- 
turning from Greece to Italy, Pompey hastened 
into Picemim, Avhere he raised an army of 8 le- 
gions. Although only 28 years of age, Pompey 
displayed great military abilities in opposing the 
Marian genenils by Avhom bo Avas surrounded ; 
and AA'hen he succeeded in joining Sulla in the 
course of the year (88), he Avas saluted by the 
latter with the title of Impemtor. During the 
remainder of the Avar in Italy Pompey distiu- 
■guished himself as one of the most successful of 
Sulla’s generals ; and when the war in Ttaly Avas 
brought to a close, Sulla sent Pompey against the 
Marian party in Sicily and Africa. Pompey first 
proceeded to Sicily, of which he easily made him- 
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self Master (82) : here lie put Carbo to death. In 
81 Pompey crossed over to Africa, where he de- 
feated Cn. Domitius Abenobarbus and the Numi- 
dian kin" Hiarbas, after a hard fought battle. On 
his retarn to Rome, in the same year, he was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by the people, and was 
greeted by Sulla with the surname of Magnus, a 
name which he bore ever afterwards, and banded 
dow'ii to his ciiildren. Pompt^y, however, not sa- 
tisfied w'ith this distinction, sued for a triumph, 
which Sulla at first refused ; but at length over- 
come ])y Poiupe 3 '’s importunity, he allowed him to 
have his own way. Accordingly Pompey, who 
had not yet held any public office, and wms still a 
simple eques, entered Rome in triumph in Sep- 
tember 81, and before he had completed his 25th 
j^ear. Pompey continued faithful to the aristo- 
cracy after SiiihPs death (78), and supported the 
consul Catulus in resisting the attempts of his col- 
league Lepiclus to repeal the laws of Sulla ; and when 
Lepidus had recourse to arms in the following year 
(77), Pompey took an active part in the vrar against 
him, and succeeded in driving him out of Italy. — 
The aristocracy, however, now’' began to fear the 
young and successful general ; but since Sertoriiis 
in Spain had for the last three years successfully 
opposed Metellus Pius,, one of the ablest of Sulla’s 
generals, and it had become necessary to send the 
latter some effectual assistance, the senate, with 
considerable reluctance, determined to send Pompey 
to Spain, with the title of proconsul, and with 
equal powers to rvletellus. Pompej"' remained in 
Spain between 5 and 6 years (78 — 71); but 
neither he nor Metellus was able to gain any de- 
cisive advantage over Sertorius. But when Ser- 
torius was treacherously murdered by his own of- 
ficer Perperna, in 82, the war wus speedily brought 
to a close. Perperna was easily defeated by 
Pompey in the first battle, and the whole of Spain 
was subdued by the early part of the following 
year (71). Pompey then returned to Italy at the 
head of his army. In his march towards Rome he 
fell in wuth the remains of the arm}’' of Spartacus, 
which M. Crassus had previously defeated. Pom- 
pey cut to pieces these fugitives, and therefore 
claimed for himself, an addition to all his other 
exploits, the glory of finishing the Servile wmr. 
Pompey was now a candidate for the consulship ; 
and although he %vas ineligible by law’, inasmuch 
as he was absent from Rome, had not yet reached 
the legal age, and had not held any of the lower 
offices of the state, still his election wms certain. 
His military glory had charmed the people ; and 
as it was known that the aristocracy looked upon 
Pompey wuth jealous}’, they ceased to regard him 
as belonging to this party, and hoped to obtain, 
through him, a restoration of the rights and privi- 
leges of which they had been deprived by Sulla. 
Pompey w’as accordingly elected consul, along with 
M, Crassus ; and on the 31st of December, 71, he 
entered the city a second time in his triumphal 
car, a simple eques. — In his consulship (70), 
Pompey openly broke with the aristocracy, and 
became the great popular hero. He proposed and 
carried a law, restoring to the tribunes the power 
of which they had been deprived by Sulla, He 
also afforded his all-powerful aid to the Lex 
Aurelia, proposed by the praetor L. Aurelius Cotta, 
by which the jiidices were to be taken in future 
from the senates, equites, and tribuni aerarii, in- 
stead of from the senators exclusively, as Sulla 
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had ordained. In carrying both these measures 
Pompej' W’as strongly supported by Gaesar, with 
whom he was thus brought into close connection. 
— For the next two years (69 and 68) POmpey 
remained in Rome. In 67 the tribune A. Gahinius 
brought forward a bill, proposing to confer upon 
Pompey the command of the war against the 
pirates with extraordinary pow’ers. This biil ivas 
opposed by the aristocracy with the utmost vehe- 
mence, but w'as notwithstanding carried. The 
pirates w'ere at this time masters of the Mediterra- 
nean, and had not only plundered many cities on 
the coasts of Greece and Asia, but had even made 
descents upon Italy itself. As soon as Pompey 
received the command, he began to make his pre- 
parations for the war, and completed them by the 
end of the winter. His plans were formed with 
great skill and judgment, and were crowned with 
complete success. In 40 days he cleared the 
■western sea of pirates, and restored communication 
hetw’een Spain, xA.frica, and Italy, He then fol- 
io w’ed the main body of the pirates to their strong- 
holds on the coast of Cilicia ; and after defeating 
their fleet, he induced a great part of them, by 
promises of pardon, to surrender to him. Many of 
these he settled at Soli, wdiich was henceforward 
called Pompeiopolis. The 2nd part of the cam- 
paign occupied only 49 days, and the w’hole war 
was brought to a conclusion in the course of 3 
months ; so that, to adopt the panegyric of Cicero 
(pro Zep. 3fan, 12) “Pompey made his prepara- 
tions for the war at the end of the winter, entered 
I upon it at the commencement of spring, and finished 
I it in the middle of the summer.” Pompey was 
I employed during the remainder of this year and 
the beginning of the following in visiting the cities 
(of Cilicia and Pamphylia, and providing for the 
government of the newly-conquered districts. — 
During his absence from Rome, Pompey was ap- 
pointed to succeed Lucullus in the command of the 
war against Mithridates (66). The bill, conferring 
upon him this command, was proposed by the 
tribune C. Mauiliiis, and was supported by Cicero, 
in an oration which has come down to us (Pro 
Lege McmilicC). Like the Gabinian law, it was 
opposed by the -whole weight of the aristocracy, 
but W’as carried triumphantly. The pow'er of 
Mithridates had been broken by the previous vic- 
tories of Lucullus, and it was only left to Pompey 
to bring the war to a conclusion. On the approach 
of Pompey, Mithridates retreated toivards Armenia, 
hut he -was defeated by the Roman general ; and 
as Tigranes now refused to receive him into his 
dominions, Mithridates resolved to plunge into the 
heart of Colchis, and from thence make his way to 
his own dominions in the Cimmerian Bosporus. 
Pompey now turned his arms against Tigranes ; 
but the Armenian king submitted to him without 
a contest, and wus allowed to conclude a peace 
■with, the republic. In 65 Pompey set out in pur- 
suit of Mithridates, but he met with much opposi- 
tion from the Iberians and Albanians ; and after 
advancing as far as the river Phasis (Faz\ he re- 
solved to leave these savage districts. He accord- 
ingly retraced his steps, and spent the winter at 
Pontus, which he reduced to the form of a Ro- 
man province. In 64 he marched into Syria, de- 
posed the king Antiochus Asiaticiis, and made 
that country also a Roman province. In 63 he 
^mneed further south, in order to establish the 
Roman supremacy in Phoenicia, Coele-Syria, and 
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Palestine. The Jews refused to submit to him, | 
and shut the gates of Jerusalem against him ; and 
it was not till after a siege of 3 months that the 
city was taken. Pompey entered the Holy of 
Holies, the first time that any human being, except 
the high-priest, had dared to penetrate into this 
sacred spot. It was during the war in Palestine 
that Pompey received intelligence of the death 
of Mitbridates. [Mithridates VI.] Pompey 
spent the next whiter in Pontus ; and after settling 
the affairs of Asia, he returned to Italy in 62. He 
disbanded his army almost iminediatelj’’ after land- 
ing at Brundisimn, and thus calmed the apprehen- 
sions of many, who feared that, at the head of his 
victorious troops, he would seize upon the supreme 
power. He did not, however, return to Rome till 
the following year (61), and he entered the city in 
triumph on the 30th of September. He had just 
completed his 45th year, and this was the third 
time that he liad enjoyed the honour of a triumph. 
With this triumph the first and most glorious part 
of Pompev's life may be said to have ended. 
Hitherto his life had been an almost uninterrupted 
succession of nuiitar\' glor 3 % But now he was 
called upon to play a prominent part in the civil 
commotions of the commonwealth, a part for which 
neither his natural talents nor his previous habits 
had in the least fitted him. It would seem, that 
on his return to Borne, Pompey hardly knew what 
part to take in the politics of the city. He had 
been appointed to the command against the pirates 
and Mithridates in opposition to the aristocracy^ 
and they still regarded him with jealousy and 
distrust. At the same time he was not disposed 
to unite himself to the popular party, which had 
risen into importance during his absence in the 
East, and over wiiich Caesar possessed unbounded 
infiueiice. The object, however, which engaged 
the immediate attention of Pompey was to obtain 
from the senate a ratification lor all his acts in 
Asia, and an assignment of lands which he had 
promised to his veterans. The senate, however, 
glad of an opportunity to put an affront upon a 
man whom they both feared and hated, resolutely 
refused to sanction his measures in Asia. This 
was the tin wisest thing the senate could have done. 
If they had known their real interests, they would 
have sought to win Pompey over to their side, as 
a counterpoise to the growing and more dangerous 
infiuence of Caesar. But their short-sighted policy 
threw Pompey into Caesar’s arms, and thus sealed 
the downfal of their party. Caesar promised to 
obtain for Pompey the ratification of his acts ; and 
Pompey, on his part, agreed to support Caesar in 
all his measures. That they might be more sure 
of carrying their plans into execution, Caesar pre- 
vailed upon Pompey to become reconciled to Cras- 
siis, with whom he was at variance, but who, by 
his immense w'ealth, had great influence at Rome. 
The 3 agreed to assist one another against their 
mutual enemies ; and thus was first formed the first 
triumvirate. — This union of the 3 most powerful 
men at Rome crushed the aristocracy for the time. 
Supported by Pompey and Crassus, Caesar "Whs 
able in his consulship (59) to carry all his mea- 
stires, Pompey ’s acts in Asia were ratified; and 
Caesar’s agrarian law, which divided the rich 
Campanian land among the poorer citizens, enabled 
Pompey to fulfil the promises he had made to his 
veterans. In order to cement their union more 
closely, Caesar gave to Pompey his daughter Julia 
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[ in marriage. Next year (53) Caesar went to his 
province in Gaul, but Pompey remained in 
Rome. While Caesar was gaining glory and in- 
fluence in Gaul, Pompey was gradually losing the 
confidence of ail parties at Rome. The senate 
hated and feared him ; the people liad deserted 
him for their favourite Clodiiis ; and he had no 
other resource left but to strengtljen his connection 
with Caesar. Thus he came to be regarded as the 
second man in the state, and was obliged to aban- 
don the proud position which he had occupied for so 
many years. According to an arrangement made 
with Caesar, Pompey and Crassus were consuls for 
a second time in 55. Pompey received as his pro- 
vinces the two Spains, Crassus obtained Syria, 
while Caesar’s government was prolonged for 5 
years more, namely from the 1st of January, 53, 
to the end of the year 49. At the end of his con- 
sulship Fornpey did not go in person to his pro- 
vinces, but sent his legates, L, Alraniiis and M. 
Petreiiis to govern the Spains, while he himself 
remained in the neighbourhood of the city. His 
object now was to obtain the dictatorship, and to 
make himself the undisputed master of the Roman 
world. Caesar's increasing power and influence 
had at length made it clear to Pompey that a 
struggle must take place between them, sooner or 
later. The death of iiis vvife Julia, in 54, to whom 
he was tenderly attached, broke one link which 
still connected him with Caesar ; and the fall of 
Crassus in the following year (53), in the Par- 
thian expedition, removed the onlj' person who 
had the least chance of contesting the supremacy 
with them. In order to obtain the dictatorship, 
Pompey secretly encouraged the civil discord with 
which the state was torn asunder; and such 
frightful scenes of anarchy followed the death of 
Clodius at the beginning of 52, that the senate 
had now no alternative but calling in the assistance 
of Pompey, who "was accordingly made sole consul 
in 52, and succeeded in restoring order to the state. 
Soon afterwards Pompc}’" became reconciled to the 
aristocracy, and was now regarded as their ac- 
knowledged head. The history of the civil war 
which followed is related in the life of Caesar. 
It is only necessary to mention here, that after the 
battle of Pharsalia (48) I^ompey sailed to Egypt, 
where he hoped to meet with a fiivourable recep- 
tion, since he had been the means of restoring to 
his kingdom the father of the young Egyptian 
monarch. The ministers of the latter, however, 
dreading Caesar’s anger if they received Pompey, 
and likewise Porapey’s resentment if they forbade 
him to land, resolved to release tliemseives from 
their difficulties by putting him to death. They 
accordingly sent out a small boat, took Pompey on 
board, and rowed for the shore. His wife and 
friends watched him from the ship, anxious to see 
in what manner he would be received by the king, 

; who was standing on the edge of the sea with his 
I troops ; but just as the boat reached tlie shore, and 
: Pompey was in the act of rising from his seat, in 
' order to step on land, he was stabbed in the back 
by Septimius, w'ho had formerly been one of his 
centurions, and was now in the service of the 
Egyptian monarch. Pompey was killed on the 
29th of September, b. c. 48, and had just completed 
his 5 8th year. His head was cut off, and his 
body, which was thrown out naked on the shore, 
was buried by his freedman Philippus, who had 
accompanied him from the ship. The head was 
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LrougTit to Caesar when he arrived in Egypt soon 
afterwards, but be turned away from the sight, 
shed tears at the melancholy death of his rival, and 
put his murderers to death. Pompey’s untimely 
death excites pity ; but no one, who has well 
studied the state of parties at the close of the 
Roman commonwealth, can regret his fall. There 
is abundant evidence to prove, that had Pompey’s 
party gained the mastery, a proscription far more 
terrible than Sulla’s would have taken place, 
and Italy and the provinces been divided as booty 
among a few profligate and unprincipled nobles. 
From such horrors the victory of Caesar saved the 
Roman world, Pompey was married 5 times. 
The names of his wives were 1. Antistia. 2. 
Aemiiia. 3. Mucia. 4. Julia. 5. Cornelia. «— 
11. €n, Pompeius Magnus, elder son of the 
triumvir bj’' his third wife Mucia. In the civil 
war in 48, he commanded a squadron of the fleet 
in the Adriatic Sea. After his father’s death, at 
Pharsalia, he crossed over to Africa, and after re- 
maining there a short time, he sailed to Spain in 
4/ . In Spain he was joined by his brother Sextus 
and others of his party, who had fled fxum Africa 
after their defeat at Thapsus. Here the 2 brothers 
collected a powerful army, but %vere defeated by 
Caesar himself at the battle of Munda, fought on 
the i7th of March, 45. Cneius escaped from the 
field of battle, hut was shortly afterwards taken 
prisoner, and put to death. — IS. Sex. Pompeius 
Magnus, younger son of the triumvir by his third 
wife Mucia, was bom 75. After the battle of 
Pharsalia he accompanied his hither to Egypt, and 
saw him murdered before his eyes. After the 
battle of Munda and the death of his brother, 
Sextus lived for a time in concealment in the 
country of the Lacetani, between the Iberus and 
the PjTenees ; but when Caesar quitted Spain, he 
collected a body of troops, and emerged from his 
lurking-place. In the civil wars, which followed 
Caesar’s death, the power of Sextus increased. He 
obtained a large fleet, became master of the sea, 
and eventually took possession of Sicily. His fleet 
enabled him to stop all the supplies of com which 
were brought to Rome from Egypt and the eastern 
provinces ; and such scarcity began to prevail in 
the city, that the triumvii's w'cre compelled by the 
popular discontent to make peace with Pompey. 
This peace was concluded at Misenum in 39, but 
the war was renewed in the following year. Oc- 
tavian nmde great efforts to collect a large and 
powerful fleet, which he placed under the command 
of Agrippa. In 36 Pompey’s fleet was defeated off 
Naufochus, with great loss. Pompey himself fled 
from Sicily to Lesbos and from Lesbos to Asia. 
Here he was taken prisoner by a body of Antony’s 
troops, and carried to Miletus, where he was put 
to death (35), probably by command of Antony, 
though the latter sought to throw the responsibility 
of the deed upon his officers. 

Pompeius Pestus. [Festus.] 

Pompeius Txogus. [J ustinus.] 

Pompelou {Pamplonu\ which name is equiva- 
lent to Porapeiopolis, so called by the sons of Pom- 
pey, was the chief town of the Yascones in His- 
pania Tiirraconensis, on the road from Asturica to 
Burdigala. 

Pompouia. 1. Sister of T. Pomponius Atticus, 
was married to Q. Cicero, the brother of the orator, 
B. c. 68. The marriage proved an extremely un- 
happy one. Q. Cicero, after loading a miserable 
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life with his wife for almost 24 years, at length 
divorced her at the end of 45, or in the beginning 
of the following year. *— 2. Daughter of T. Pom- 
ponius Atticus. She is also called Caecilia, be- 
cause her father was adopted by Q. Caeciliiis, and 
likewise Attica. She was horn in 51, and she 
was srill quite young when she wms married to 
M. Vipsanius Agrippa. Her daughter Vipsania 
Agrippina married Tiberius, the successor of Au- 
gustus, 

Pomponiaua. [STOECHiiDEs.] 

Pomponius, Sextus, a distinguished Roman 
jurist, who lived under Antoninius Pius and M. 
Aurelius. Some modern writers think that there 
were 2 jurists of this name. The works of Pom- 
ponius are frequently cited in the Digest. 

Pomponius Atticus. [Atticus.] 

Pomponius Bononiensis, the most celebrated 
: writer of Fabulae Atellanae, was a native of Bo- 
nonia (JBologna) in northern Italy, as his surname 
shows, and flourished e. c. 91, 

Pomponius Mela, [Mela.] 

Pomptinae Paludes (JlovrivaL Xipivar, Falu-* 
de Pontine^ in English the Pontine Marsles\ the 
name of a low marshy plain on the coast of Latiiim 
between Circeii and Terracina, said to have been 
so called after an ancient town Pontia, which dis- 
appeared at an early period. The plain is about 
24 miles long, and from 8 to 10 miles in breadth. 
The marshes are formed chiefly by the rivers 
Nymphaeus, Ufens, and Amasenus, and some 
other small streams, which, instead of finding their 
way into the sea, spread over this plain. Hence the 
plain is turned into a vast number of marshes, the 
miasmas arising from which are exceedingly un- 
healthy in the summer. At an early period, how- 
ever, they appear not to have existed at all, or at 
any rate to have been confined to a narrow dis- 
trict. We are told that originally there were 23 
towns situated in this plain; and in b. c. 432 
the Pompimus Ager is mentioned as yielding a 
large quantity of corn. Even as late as 312, the 
greater part of the plain must still have been free 
from the marshes, since the censor Appius Clau- 
dius conducted the celebrated Via Appia in that 
year through the plain, which must then have been 
sufficiently strong to bear the weight of this road. 
In the course of a century aud a half after this, the 
marshes had spread to a great extent ; and accord- 
ingly attempts were made to drain them by the 
consul Cetliegus in 1 60, by Julius Caesar and by 
, Augustus. It is usually said that Augustus caused 
a navigable canal to be dug along side of the Via 
Appia from Forum Appii to the grove of Feronia, 
in order to carry ofl* a portion of the waters of the 
marshes : but this canal must have been dug be- 
fore the time of Augustus, since Horace embarked 
upon it on his celebrated journey from Rome to 
Brundisium in 37, at which time Octavian, as lie 
was then called, could not have undertaken any 
of his public works. Subsequently the marshes 
again spread over the whole plain, and the Via 
Appia entirely disappeared ; and it was not until 
the pontificate of Pius VI. that any serious attempt 
was made to drain them. The works were com- 
menced in 1778, and the greater part of the 
marshes was drained ; but the plain is still un- 
healthy in the great heats of the summer. 

C. Pomptanus, was praetor b. c. 63, when he 
was employed by Cicero in apprehending the am- 
, bassadors of the Allobroges. He afterwards oh- 
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lained tlie province of Gallia Narbonensis, and in 
61 defeated the Aliobroges, who had invaded the 
province. He triumphed in 54, after sning m vain 
for this honour for some years. 

Pons, a common name for stations on the 
Eoman roads at the passage of rivers, some of 
which stations on the more important roads grew 
into villages or towns. 1. P. Aeni (iy-awsrcw), in 
Yindelicia, at the passage of the Inn, was a for- 
tress with a Roman garrison.*— 3. P. Anreoli 
{Fo 7 itirolo\ in Gallia Transpadana on the road 
from Bergamnm to Mediolanum, derived its name 
from one of the 30 Tyrants, who was defeated and 
skin by Claudius in this place. •—3. P. Gampa- 
nus, in Campania between Sinuessa and Urbana 
on the Savo.— Respecting the bridges of Rome, 
see Roma. 

Pontia (Po? 2 za\ a rocky island off the coast of 
Latimn opposite Formiae, which was taken by the 
Romans from the Volscians, and colonised, b.c. 
31 3. Under the Romans it was used as a place 
of banishment for state criminals. ^ There is a 
group of smaller islands round Font% which are 
sometimes called Insulae Pontiae. 

Pontinus (noyTivos). a river and mountain in 
Argolis near Lerna, with a sanctuary of Athena 
' Saitk. ' " ■ ■ 

C. Pontius, son of Herennius Pontius, the 
general of the Samnites in B. c. 321, defeated the 
Roman army under the two consuls T. Veturiiis 
Calvinus and Sp. Postumius Albinus in one of the 
mountain passes in the neighbourhood of Caudium. 
The survivmrs, who were completely at the mercy 
of the Samnites, were dismissed unhurt by Pon- 
tius. They had to surrender their arms, and to i 
pass under the yoke ; and as the price of their 
deliverance, the consuls and the other commanders 
swore, in the name of the republic, to a humiliating 
peace. The Roman state however refused to ratify 
the treaty. Nearly 30 years afterwards, Pontius 
was defeated by Q. Fabius Gorges (202), was 
taken pri.soner, and was put to death after the 
triumph of the consul. 

Pontius A<|uila. [Aciuila.] 

Pontius Pilatus, was the sixth procurator of 
Judaea, and the successor of Valerius Gratus. He 
held the office for 10 years in the reign of Tiberius, 
from A- D. 2G to 30, and it was during his govern- 
ment that Christ kuglit, suffered, and died. By 
his tyrannical conduct he excited an insurrection 
at Jerusalem, and at a later period commotions in 
Samaria also, w'hich were not put down without 
the loss of life. The Samaritans complained of 
his conduct to Vitelliiis, the governor of Syria, 
who deprived him of his office, and sent him to 
Rome to answer before the emperor the accu- 
sations that were brought against him. Eusebius 
states that Pilatus put an end to his own life at 
the coinmencemcnt of the reign of Caligula, worn 
out by the many misfortunes he had experienced. 
The early Christian writers refer frequently to an 
official report, made by Pilatus to the emperor 
Tiberius, of the condemnation and death of Christ. 
It is very doubtful whether this document was 
genuine ; and it is certain that the acts of Pilate, 
as they are called, which are extant in Greek, as 
well as his two Latin letters to the emperor, are 
the productions of a later age. 

Pontius Telesinus, 1. A Samnites and com- 
nuinder of a Samnite army, with which he fought 
against Sulla. He was defeated by Sulla in a 
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hard-fought battle near the Colline gate, b. c. 82, 
He fell in the fight j his head was cut off, and 
carried under the walls of Fraeneste. to let the 
younger Marius know that his last hope of succour 
was gone. —2. Brother of the preceding, wan 
shut up in Praeneste with the younger Slarius, 
when his brother was defeated by Sulla. After 
the death of the elder Pontius, Marius and Tele- 
sinus, finding it impossible to escape from Prae- 
neste, resolved to die by one another’s hands. Te- 
lesmus fell firsthand Marius put an end to his own 
life, or was slain by his slave. 

Pontus (d HdvTor), the N.E.-most district of 
Asia Minor, along the coast of the Euxine, E. of 
the river Halys, having originally no specific name, 
was spoken of as the country eV oniJm Fon- 

ius {Eminiis\ and hence acquired the name of Fon- 
tus, which is first found in Xenophon’s 
The term, however, was used very indefinitely, un- 
til the settlement of the boundaries of the country 
as a Roman province. Originally it wms regarded as 
a part of Cappadocia; but its parts were best 
known by the names of the different tiubes who 
dwelt along the coast, and of whom some account 
is given by Xenophon, in the Anabasis, We 
learn from the legends of the Argonauts, who are 
represented as visiting this coast, and the Amazons, 
wffiose abodes are placed about the river Ther- 
modon, E. of the Iris, as wellas from other poetical 
allusions, that the Greeks had some knowledge of 
these S.E. shores of the Euxine at a very early 
period. A great accession to such knowledge was 
made by the information gained by Xenophon and 
his comrades, when they passed through the coun- 
try in their famous retreat : aud long afterwards 
the Romans became well acquainted with it by 
means of the Alithridatic ivar, and Pompey’s sub- 
' sequent expedition through Pontus into the coun- 
tries at the foot of the Caucasus. The name first 
acquired a ^oolilical rather than a Urriiorial im- 
portance, through the foundation of a new kingdom 
in it, about the beginning of the 4th century js. c., 
by Aeiobarzanes I. The history of the gradual 
growth of this kingdom until, under Mitliridates VI., 
it threatened the Roman empire in Asia, is given 
under the names of its kings, of whom the follow- 
ing is the list: — (3) Aiuobarzan32S L, exact 
date unknown: (2) Mitheidates I., to b. c, 
303 : (3) Akiobaezanes II., 303—337 : (4) 
Mitheidates IL, 337 — 302 : (5) Mithri- 
DATEs III., 302 — 200 : (O) Ariobaezanes III., 
200—240? (7) Mitheidates IV., 240—190? 
(8) Phaenaces L, 190 — 15 6. (9) Mithri- 
DATES V. Euergetes,156 — 120 ? ( 10)Mithri- 
DATES VI. Eupator, 120 — 03: (11) Phar- 
NACES II., 63—47. After the death of Phamaces, 
the reduced kingdom retained a nominal existence 
under his son Harms, w'ho was made king by 
Antony in b. c. 39, but was soon deposed ; and 
under Polemo^i I. and Podemon IL, till about 
A. D. 62, when the country was constituted by 
Nero a Roman province. Of this province the 
W. boundary was the river Halys, which divided 
it from Paphlagonia; the furthest E. limit was the 
Fhasis, which separated it from Colchis ; but others 
carry it only as far as Trapezus, and others to an 
intermediate point, at the river Acampsis : on the 
S. it was divided from Galatia, Cappadocia, and 
Armenia Minor by the great chain of the Parya- 
dres and by its branches. It was divided into the 
3 districts of Pontns Galaticus, in the W., bor- 
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deriug on Galatia, P. PolemordaCTis in the centre, 
so called from its capital Polemoniuivi:, and P. 
Cappadocins in the E. hordering on Cappadocia 
(Armenia Minor). In the new division of the 
provinces mider Constantine, these 3 disiricts were 
reduced to 2, Helenopontus in the W., so called 
in honour of the emperor’s mother, Helena, and 
Ponttis Polemoniaetis in the E, The country 
was also divided into smaller districts, named from 
the towns they surrounded and the tribes who 
peopled them. Pontus was a mountainous coun- 
try; wild and barren in the E., where the great 
chains approach the Euxine ; but in the W. watered 
by the great rivers Halts and Ibis and their 
tributaries, the valleys of which, as well as the 
land along the coast, are extremely fertile. 
sides corn and olives, it was famous for its fruit 
trees, and some of the best of our common fruits 
are said to have been brought to Europe from this 
quarter ; for example, the cherry (see Ceuasus). 
The sides of the mountains were covered with fine 
timber, and their lower slopes with box and other 
shrubs. The E. part was rich in minerals, and 
contained the celebrated iron mines of the Cha- 
LYBBS. Pontus was peopled by numerous tribes, 
belonging probably to very different races, though 
the Semitic (Syro- Arabian) race appears to have 
been the prevailing one, and hence the inhabitants 
were included under the general name of Leuco- 
SYRi. The chief of these peoples are spoken of in 
separate articles. 

Pontus Euxinus, or simply Pontus {b ll6vro$^ 
n^j'TOS rh XlovriKhv TreAayov, Mare 

Euxlnum : the Blaoh Sea^ Turk. JTara: Deniz, Grk. 
Maurethalassa, Euss. 2l*7/cnapo More or Czame- 
More, all names of the same meaning, and , sup- 
posed to have originated from the terror with which 
it was at first regarded by the Turkish mariners, 
as the first wide expanse of soa with which they 
became acquainted), the great inland sea enclosed 
by Asia Minor on the S., Colchis on the E., Sar- 
matia on the N., and Dacia and Thracia on the 
W-, and having no other outlet than the narrow 
Bosporus Thracius in its S.W. corner. It lies 
between 28° and 41° 30' E. long., and between 
41° and 46° 40' N. lat., its length being about 
700 miles, and its breadth varying from 400 to 
160. Its surface contains more than 180,000 
square miles. It receives the drainage of an im- 
mense extent of country in Europe and in Asia ; 
but much the greater portion of its waters flows 
from the former continent by the following rivers : 
the Ister or Danubius {Danube), whose basin con- 
tains the greater part of central Europe ; tlxc Tyras 
or Damaster {Dniester), Hypanis or Bogus {Bong), 
Borysthenes (Dnieper), and Tanais (Don), which 
drain the immense plains of S. Russia, and flow 
into the N. side of the Euxine, the last of them 
(i. e. the Tanais) through the Pains Maeotis (Sea 
of Azov), The space thus drained is calculated at 
above 860,000 square miles, or nearly l-5th of 
the whole surface of Europe. In Asia, the basin 
of the Euxine contains, first, the triangular piece 
of Sarmatia Asiatica between the Tanais on the 
K*, the Caucasus on the S., and on the E. the 
Hippici M,, which form the watershed dividing 
the tributaries of the Euxine from those of the 
Caspian; the waters of this space flow into the 
Tanais and the Pains Maeotis, and the largest of 
them is the Hypanis or Vardanes (Kuban), which 
comes down to the Falus Maeotis and the Euxine 
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at their junction, and divides its waters between 
them: next we have the narrow strip of land be- 
tween the Caucasus and the N.E. coast of the sea , 
then on the E., Colchis, hemmed in between the 
Caucasus and Moschici M., and watered by the 
Phasis; and las%, on the S., the whole of that 
I part of Asia Minor which lies between the Parya- 
I dres and Antitaurus on the E. and S.E., the Taurus 
i on the S., and the highlands of Phrygia on the W., 
the chief rivers of this portion being the Iris 
(YesUl Irraalc), the Halys (Kidl Jrmak), mAikei 
Sangarius (Sahariyeh). The whole of the Asiatic 
basin of the Euxine is estimated at 100,000 square 
miles. As might be expected from this vast influx 
of fresh water, the water is much less salt than 
that of the Ocean. The waters which the Euxine 
receives from the rivers that flow dfrectly into it, 
and also from the Palus Maeotis (&a of Azov) ' 
through the Bosporus Cimmeri us (S'imits ofKaffa 
or Yenihdeli), find their exit at the S. W. corner, 
through the Bosporus Thracius (Channel of Coiu 
stajiiinople), into the Propontis (Sea of Marmara), 
and thence in a constant rapid current through the 
Heliespontus (Straits of Gallipoli or Dardanelles) 
into the Aegeum Mare (Archipelago). — The Argo- 
nautic and other legends show that the Greeks had 
some acquaintance with this sea at a very early 
period. It . is said that they at first called it 
"'A^epos (inhospitable), from the savage character of 
the peoples on its coast, and from the supposed 
terrors of its navigation, and that afterwards, on 
their favourite principle of euphemism (i. e. abstain- 
ing from words of evil omen) they changed its 
name toEH^epof, Ion. hmpiiahle. The 

Greeks of Asia Minor, especially the people of 
Miletus, founded many colonies and commercial 
emporiums on its shores, and as early as the Per- 
sian wars we find Athens carrying on a regular 
trade with these settlements in the corn grown in 
the great plains on its N. side (the Ukraine) and 
in the Ghersonesus Taurica (Crimea), wdiich have 
ever since supplied W. Europe with large quan- 
tities of grain. The history of the settlements 
themselves will be found under their several names. 
The Eomans had a pretty accurate knowledge of 
the sea. An account of its coasts exists in Greek, 
entitled “ Periplus Maris Euxini,” ascribed to 
Arrian, who lived in the reign of Hadrian. [Arri- 
an us.] 

PopiHms Laenas. [Laenas.] 

Poplicola. [PunnicoLA.] 

Poppaea Sabina. [Sabina.] 

Poppaeus Sabinus. [Sabin us.] 

PopiiLonia, or -ium (Populoniensis : Populo- 
oiia), an ancient town of Etruria, situated on a 
lofty hill, sinking abruptly to the sea, and forming 
a peninsula. According to one tradition it was 
founded by the Corsicans ; but according to an- 
other it was a colony from Volaterrae, or was taken 
from the Corsicans hj the Volaterrani. It w^as not 
one of the 12 Etruscan cities, and was never a 
place of political importance ; but it canied on an 
extensive commerce, and was the principal seaport 
of Etruria. It was destroyed by Sulla in the civil 
wars, and was in ruins in the time of Strabo. 
There axe still remains of the walls of the ancient 
Populonia, showing that the city was onl}^ about 
b|- mile in circumference. 

Porcia. 1, Sister of Cato Uticensis, married 
L, Domitius Ahenoharbus, consul b, c. 54, who 
was slain in the battle of Pharsalia. She djed in 
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4g:^*»«2. Daughter of Cato Uticensis hy his first 
wife Atilia. She was njarried first to H. BWus, 
consul 50, to whom she bore three children, Bibtt- 
lus died in 48 ; and in 45 she married M. Brutus, 
the assassin of Julius Caesar, She inherited all 
her hither’s republican principles, and likewise 
his courage and firmness of will. She induced her 
}]iis!>and on the night before tbe 15th of March to 
disclose to her the conspiracy against Caesar’s life, 
and she is reported to have wounded herself in the 
tliigh in order to show that she had a courageous 
soul and could be trusted with the secret. She 
put an end to her own, life after tbe death or 
Brutus in 42. The common tale was, that her 
friends, suspecting her design, had taken all wea- 
pons out of her way, and that she therefore de- 
stroyed herself by swallowing live coals. The 
real foct may have been that she suffocated herself 
bv the vapour of a charcoal fire, which we know 
vvas a frequent means of self-destruction among the 
Komans. 

Porcius Cato. [Cato.] 

Porcius Pestus. [Festus.] 

Porcius Latro. [Latro.] 

Porcius Liciuus. [Licinos.] 

Porphyrio, Pomponius, the most valuable 
among tbe ancient commentators on Horace. He 
lived after Festu.s and Aero. 

Porph^ou (Tiopcjivpiiav), one of the giants who 
fought against the gods. When he attempted to 
offer violence to Hera, or to throw the island of 
Delos against the gods, Zeus hurled a thunder- 
bolt at him, and Hercules completed his destruc- 
tion w'ith his arrows. 

Porphyris {Uop^vpis), an earlier name of the 
island of Nisyrus. 

Porpli;^ius (UoptpvpwsX usually called Por- 
phyry, the celebrated antagonist of Christianity, 
was a Greek philosopher of the Neo-Platonic 
school. He was bom a. d. 2.33 either in Batanea 
an Palestine or at Tyre. His oi’iginal name vvas 
Mcdchus, the Greek form of the Syrophoenician 
MelecJi, a word which signified king. The name 
Potyh^rius. (ill allusion to the usual colour of 
royal robes) was subsequently devised for him by 
his preceptor Longinus. After studying under 
Origen at Caesarea, and under Apollonius and 
Longinus at Athens, he settled at Rome in his 
;30th year, and there became a diligent disciple of 
Plotinus. He soon gained the confidence of Plo- 
tinus, and wms entrusted by the latter with the 
difficult and delicate duty of correcting and ar- 
ranging his ■writings. [Fi^otinus.] After re- 
maining in Rome 6 years, Porphyry fell into an 
unsettled state of mind, and began to entertain 
the idea of suicide, in order to get free from the 
shackles of the fle.sh ; but on the advice of Plo- 
tinus he took a voyage to Sicily, where he resided 
for some time. It was during his residence in 
Sicily that he wTOte his treatise against the Chris- 
tian religion, in 15 books. Of the remainder of 
his life we know very little. He returned to 
Rome, where lie continued to teach until his death, 
which took place about 305 or 306. Late in life 
he married Marcella, the widow of one of his 
friends, and the mother of 7 children, with the 
view, as he avowed, of superintending their educa- 
tion, As a writer Porphyry deserves consider- 
able praise. His style is tolerably dearie and not 
tmfreqnently exhibits both imagination and vigour. 
His learning was most extensire. A great degree 
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of critical and philosophical acumen wms not to be 
expected in one so ardently attached to the en- 
thusiastic and somewhat fanatical system of Plo- 
tinus. His attempt to prove the identity of the 
Platonic and Aristotelic systems would alone be 
sufficient to show this. Nevertheless, his ac- 
quaintance with the authors whom he quotes %vas 
manifestly far from superficial. His most cele- 
brated work was liis treatise against the Christian 
relio-ion ; but of its nature and merits we are not 
able to judge, as it has not come down to us. It 
was publicly destroyed by order of tbe emperor 
Theodosius. The attack was sufficiently vigorous 
to call forth replies from above 30 different antago- 
nists, the most distinguished of whom were Me- 
thodius, Apollinaris, and Eusebius. A large 
number however of his works has come down to us ; 
of which his Life of Pythagoras and Life of Plo- 
tinus are some of the best known. 

Porphyrins, Publilfus Optatianns, a Roman 
poet, who lived in the age of Constantine the 
Great. He wrote a Panegyric upon Constantine ; 

3 Idyllia, namely, 1. Ara FytMa^ 2. 

3. Organon^ with the lines so arranged as to repre- 
sent the form of these objects ; and 5 Epigrams. 

Porseua* or Porseima, Lars,, king of the 
Etruscan town of Clusium, marched against Rome 
at the head of a vast army, in order to restore 
Tarquinius Superbus to the throne. He took pos- 
session of the hill Janiculum, and would have 
entered the city by the bridge which connected 
Rome with the Janiculum, had it not been for the 
superhuman prowess of Horatius Codes, who kept 
the whole Etruscan army at bay, while his 
comrades broke down the bridge behind him. 
[CocLES.] The Etruscans proceeded to lay siege 
to the city, which soon began to suffer from famine. 
Thereupon a young Roman, named C. Mucins, re- 
solved to deliver his country by murdering the 
invading king. He accordingly w'eiit over to the 
Etruscan camp, but ignorant of the person of Por- 
sena, killed the royal secretary instead. Seized, 
and threatened with torture, he thrust his right 
hand into the fire on the altar, and there let it 
burn, to show how little he heeded pain. Asto- 
nished at his courage, the king bade him depart 
in peace ; and Scaevola, as he was henceforward 
called, told him, out of gratitude, to make peace 
with Rome, since 300 noble youths had sworn to 
take the life of the king, and he was the first upon 
whom the lot had fallen. Porsena thereupon 
made peace with the Romans, and withdrew his 
troops from the Janiculum after receiving 20 hos- 
tages from the Romans. Such was the tale by 
which Roman vanity concealed one of the earliest 
and greatest disasters of the city. The real fact 
is, that Rome was completely conquered by Por- 
sena. This is expressly stated by Tacitus {Hist. 
iii. 72.), and is confirmed by other writers. Pliny 
tells us that so thorough was the subjection of the 
Romans that they were expressly prohibited from 
using iron for any other purpose but agriculture. 
The Romans, however, did not long remain sub- 
ject to the Etrascans. After the conquest of Rome, 
Aruns, the son of Porsena, proceeded^ to attack 
Aricia, but was defeated before the city by the 
united forces of the Latin cities, assisted by the 
Greeks of Cumae. The Etruscans appear, in con- 


* The quantity of tbe penultimate is doubtful. It is 
short in Horace and Martial, but long in Virgil. 
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sequence, to have been confined to tbeir own 
territory on tlie right bank of the Tiber, and the 
Romans to have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to recover their independence. 

Porthaon. (nopdawv), son of Agenor and Epi- 
caste, was king of Pleuron and Calydon in Aetolia, 
and married to Euiyte, by whom lie became the : 
father of Oeiieus, Agrius, Alcathous, Meias, Leu- 
copeus, and Sterope. 

Porthmns {Il6p6fj!.os), a harbour in Euboea, be- 
longing to Eretria, opposite the coast of Attica. 

Portuxnas or Portumnus, the protecting genius 
of harbours among the Romans. He was invoked 
to grant a happy return from a voyage. Hence a 
temple was erected to liim at the port of the Tiber, 
from whence the road descended to the port of 
Ostia. At his temple an annual festival, the Por- 
tunalia, was celebrated on the l7th of August, i 
When the Romans became familiar with Greek ; 
mythology, Portimus was identified with the Greek 
Palaemon. [Palaemon.] 

Porus (n&pos), 1. King of the Indian pro- 
vinces E. of the river Hydaspes, offered a for- 
midable resistance to Alexander, when the latter 
attempted to cross this river, b. c. 327. The battle 
which he fought with Alexander was one of the 
most severely contested vvhich occurred during the 
■whole of Alexander’s campaigns. Porus displajmd 
great personal courage in the battle ; and when 
brought before the conqueror, he proudly demanded 
to be treated in a manner worthy of a king. This 
magnanimity at once conciliated the favour of 
Alexander, who not only restored to him his do- 
minions, but increased them by large accessions of 
territory. From this time Porus became firmly 
attached to his generous conqueror, whom he ac- 
companied to the Hyphasis. In 321 Porus was 
treacherously put to death by Eudemus, who 
commanded the Macedonian troops in the adjacent 
province. We are told that Porus was a man of 
gigantic stature — not less than five cubits in 
height ; and his personal strength and prowess in 
war were not less conspicuous than his valour. — - 
S. Another Indian monarch who, at the time of 
Alexander’s expedition, ruled over the district ! 
termed Gandaris, E. of the river Hydraotes. His | 
dominions were subdued by Hepbaestion, and an- 
nexed to those of the preceding Porus, who was 
his kinsman. 

Poseidon (nocreiBcev)^ called Keptimus hy the 
Romans, was the god of the Mediterranean sea. 
His name seems to he connected with TtSros, 
7r6vros and 7rorap.6Sf according to which he is the 
god of the fluid element. He was a son of Cronos 
and Rhea (whence he is called and by 

Latin poets Satumius), He was accordingly a 
brother of Zeus, Hades, Hera, Hestia and Demeter, 
and it was determined by lot that he should rule 
over the sea. Like his brothers and sisters, he 
was, after his birth, suallowed by his father Cro- 
nos, but thrown up again. According to others, 
he was concealed by Rhea, after his birth, among 
a Hock of Iambs, and his mother pretended to have 
given birth to a young horse, which she gave to 
Cronos to devour. In the Homeric poems Po- 
seidon is described as equal to Zeus in dignity, 
but less powerful. He resents the attempts of 
Zeus to intimidate him; he even threatens his 
mightier brother, and once conspired with Hera 
and Athena to put him into chains ; but on other 
occasions we find him submissive to Zeus. The 


palace of Poseidon was in the depth of the sea 
near Aegae in Euboea, where he kept his horses 
with brazen hoofs and golden manes. With these 
horses he rides in- a chariot over the waves of the 
sea, which become smooth as he approaches, and 
the monsters of the deep recognise him and pla^’- 
around his chariot. Generally he yoked his horses 
to his chariot himself, but sometimes he was as- 
sisted by Araphitrite. Although he generally 
dwelt in the sea, still he also appears in Olympus 
in the assembly of the gods, — Poseidon in con- 
junction with Apollo is said to have built the 
walls of Troy for Laomedon, whence Troy is called 
NeptuTim Fergama. Laomedon refused to give 
these gods the reward which had been stipulated, 
and even dismissed them with threats. Poseidon 
in consequence sent a marine monster, %vhich was 
on the point of devouring Laomedon’s daughter, 
when it was killed by Hercules ; and he continued 
to bear an implacable hatred against the Trojans. 
He sided with the Greeks in the war against 
Troy, sometimes witnessing the contest as a spec- 
tator from the heights of Thrace, and sometimes 
interfering in person, assuming the appearance of a 
mortal hero and encouraging the Greeks, while 
Zeus favoured the Trojans. In the Odyssey, Po- 
seidon appears hostile to Ulysses, whom he pre- 
vents from returning home in consequence of his 
having blinded Polyphemus, a son of Poseidon by 
the nymph Thoosa. — Being the ruler of the sea 
(the Mediterranean), he is described as gathering 
clouds and calling forth storms, hut at the same time 
he has it in his power to grant a successful voyage 
and save those who are in danger ; and all other 
marine divinities are subject to him. As the sea 
surrounds and holds the earth, he himself is de- 
scribed as the god who holds the earth ( 7 mijoxos), 
and who has it in his power to shake the earth 
(eVocrtxto, KiPTiT^P yas ), — He was further re- 
garded as the creator of the horse. It is said that 
when Poseidon and Athena disputed as to which 
of them should give the name to the capital of 
Attica, the gods decided, that it should receive its 
name from the deity who should bestow upon man 
the most useful gift. Poseidon then created the 
horse, and Athena called forth the olive tree, in 
consequence of which the honour was conferred 
upon the goddess. According to others, however, 
Poseidon did not create the horse in Attica, hut 
in Thessaly, where he also gave the famous horses 
to Peleus. Poseidon was accordingly believed to 
have taught men the art of managing horses by 
the bridle, and to have been the originator and 
protector of horse races. Hence he was also repre- 
sented on horseback, or riding in a chariot drawn 
by two or four horses, and is designated by the 
epithets 'iTt-Kios^ or mirios &val. He even 

metamorphosed himself into a horse, for the pur- 
pose of deceiving Demeter. — The symbol of Po- 
seidon’s power was the trident, or a spear with 
three points, with which he used to shatter rocks, 
to call forth or subdue storms, to shake the earth, 
and the like. — Herodotus states, that the name and 
worship of Poseidon were brought into Greece from 
Libya; but he was probably a divinity of Pe- 
lasgian origin, and originally a personification of 
the fertilising power of water, from which the 
transition to regarding him as the god of the sea 
was notdifficiilt. — The following legends respecting 
Poseidon deserve to be mentioned. In conjunction 
with Zeus he fought against Cronos and the Titans ; 
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and in tlie contest with the Oiants he pnrsned 
Polvhotes across the sea as far as Cos, and there 
killed him by throwing the island upon him. He 
further crushed the Centaurs when they were pim- 
sued by Hercules, under a mountain in Leucosia, 
the island of the Sirens. He sued together with 
Zeus for the hand of Thetis; hut he withdrew 
when Themis prophesied that the son of Thetis 
would he greater than his father. When Ares 
had been caught in the wonderful net by He- 
phaestus, the latter set him free at the request of 
Poseidon ; but the latter god afterwards brought 
a charge against Ares before the Areopagus, for 
hafing"* killed his son Halirrhothias.^ At the re- 
quest of Minos, king of Crete, Poseidon caused a 
bull to rise from the sea, which the king promised 
to sacrifice; but when Minos treacherously con- 
cealed the animal among a herd of oxen, t|ie god 
punished Minos by causing his daughter Pasiphae 
to fall in love with the bull. — Poseidon was married 
to Amphitrite, by whom he had three children, 
Triton, Ehode, and Benthesicyme ; but he had 
also a vast number of children by other divinities ! 
and mortal women. His worship extended over | 
all Greece and southern Italy, hut he was more I 
especially revered in Peloponnesus and in the | 
Ionic towns on the coast. The sacrifices offered i 
to him generally consisted of black and white I 
bulls ; but wild boars and rams were also sacrificed 
to him. Horse and chariot races were held in his 
honour on the Corinthian isthmus. The Panionia, 
or the festival of all the lonians near Mycale, was 
celebrated in honour of Poseidon. In works of 
art, Poseidon may be easily recognised by his at- 
tributes, the dolphin, the horse, or the trident, and 
he was frequently represented in groups along with 
Amphitrite, Tritons, Nereids, dolphins, the Dios- 
curi, Palaemon, Pegasus, Bellerophontes, Thalassa, 
Ino, and Galene. His figure does not present the 
majestic calm, which characterises his brother 
Zeus ; hut as the state of the sea is varying, so 
also is the god represented sometimes in violent 
agitation, and sometimes in a state of repose. The 
Roman god Neptunus is spoken of in a separate 
articje. 

Posttdippus (Uocrddtmros^ nocrfSiTriras). 1. An 
Athenian comic poet of the New Comedy, was a 
native of Cassandrea in Macedonia. He was 
reckoned one of the 6 most celebrated poets of the 
New Comedy. In time, hewas the last of all 
the poets of the New Comedy, He began to ex- 
hibit dramas in the third year after the death of 
Menander, that is, in b. c, 289.*— 2. An epigram- 
matic poet, who was probably a different person 
from the comic poet, though he seems to have lived 
about the same time. His epigrams formed a part 
of the Garland of Meleager^ and 22 of them are 
preserved hr the Greek Anthology. 

Posidium (UocrH^iov)^ the name of several pro- 
montories sacred to Poseidon. 1. (JPmta della 
Zicosa), in Lucania, opposite the island Leucosia, 
the S. point of the gulf of Paestum. — 2. In 
Epirus, opposite the N.E. point of Corcyra.— 3. 
(C. Stavros\ in Thessaly, forming the W. point of 
the Sinus Pagasaeus, perliaps the same, as the pro- 
montory which Livy (xxxi. 46.) calls Zelasium.— 
4. (<7. IJehne)^ the S.W. point of Chios. — 5. On 
the W. coast of Caria, between Miletus and the 
lassius Sinus, with a town of the same name upon 
it, — 6. On the W. coast of Arabia, with an altar 
dedicated to Poseidon by Ariston, whom Ptolemy 
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had sent to explore the Arabian gulf. — 7. (Pos- 
setto), a seaport town in Syria in the district Cag- 
siotis. 

Posidonia. [Paestum.J 

Posidoninin (Uoa-eidd^viof^ .* <7. FossidM or Jfas- 
saw^/ww), a promontory on the W. coast of the 
peninsula PaUene in Macedonia, not far from 
Mende. 

Posidonius (nocrei^dSwos), a distinguished Stoic 
philosopher, was a native of Apamea in Syria. 
The date of his birth is not known with any ex- 
actness, but it may be placed about b. c. 135. He 
studied at Athens under Panaetius, after whose 
death (112) Posidonius set out on his travels. 
After visiting most of the countries on the coast of 
the Mediterranean, he fixed his abode at Rhodes, 
where he became the president of the Stoic school. 
He also took a prominent part in the political 
affairs of Rhodes, and was sent as ambassador to 
Rome in 86. Cicero, when he visited Rhodes, 
received instruction from Posidonius. Pompey 
also had a great admiration for Posidonius, and 
visited him twice, in 67 and 62. To the occasion 
of his first visit probably belongs the story that 
Posidonius, to prevent the disappointment of his 
distinguished visitor, though severely afflicted with 
the gout, had a long discourse on the topic that 
pain is not an evil In 51 Posidonius removed to 
Rome, and appears to have died soon after at the 
age of 84. Posidonius was a man of extensive 
and varied acquirements in almost all departments 
of human knowledge. Cicero thought so highly 
of his powers, that he requested him to write an 
account of his consulship. As a physical investi- 
gator he was greatly superior to the Stoics gene- 
rally, attaching himself in this respect rather to 
Aristotle. His geographical and historical know- 
ledge was very extensive. He cultivated astro- 
nom}^ with considerable diligence. He also 
constructed a planetary machine, or revolving 
sphere, to exhibit the daily motions of the sun, 
moon and planets. His calculation of the circum- 
ference of the earth differed widely from that of 
Eratosthenes. He made it only 180,000 stadia, 
and his measurement was pretty generally adopted. 
None of the writings of Posidonius has come down 
to ns entire. His fragments are collected by 
Bake, Lugd. Bat. 1810. 

Postujma Castra (Salado), a fortress in Hispa- 
nia Baetica, on a hill near the river Salsum 
(Salado). 

Postnniia Gens, patrician, was one of the most 
ancient patrician gentes at Rome. Its members fre- 
quently held the highest offices of the state, from 
the banishment of the kings to the downfall of the 
republic. The most distinguished family in the 
gens was that of Annus or Albinus ; but we 
also find at the commencement of the republic 
families of the names of Megellus and Tubertus. 

Postumus, whose full name v/as M. Cassiams 
Laiinius Postumus, stands 2nd in the list of the 
so-called 30 Tyrants. Being nominated by Vale- 
rian governor of Gaul, he assumed the title of 
emperor in a. d. 258, while Valerian was prose- 
cuting his campaign against the Persians. Postu- 
mus maintained a strong and just government, and 
preserved Gaul from the devastation of the war- 
like tribes lipon the eastern border. After reign- 
ing nearly 10 years, he was slain by his soldiers 
in 267, and Laelianus proclaimed emperor in his 
stead. 
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Postverta or PostTorta, properlj a sumame of 
Carmeiita, describing her as turning backward and 
looking at the past^ which she revealed to poets 
and other mortals. In like manner the prophetic 
poweiv with which she looked into the future, is 
indicated by the surnames A^itemrta^ Prorsa (i. e. 
Proversa)^ and Porrima. Poets, however, have 
personihed these attributes of Carmenta, and' thus 
describe them as the companions of the goddess. 

Pbtam, or Potamus (noTajaoi,IIoraftdy: riord' 
ftmv : JTem/i’a;), a denius in the S. of Attica, be- 
longing to the tribe Leontis, where the tomb of < 
Ion was shown. 

Potamon h A rhetorician, of My- 

tilene, lived in the time of Tiberius Caesar, whose 
favour he enjoyed, 2. A philosopher of Alex- 
ander, who is said to have introduced at Rome an 
eclectic sect of philosophy. He appears to have 
lived at Rome a little before the time of Plotinus, 
and to have entrusted his children to the guardian- 
ship of the latter. 

Potentia (Potentinus). 1. A town of Picenum 
on the river Flosis, between Ancona and Castellum 
Firmaniim, was made a Roman colony in b. c. 186. 
— 2, {Potenm)^ a town of Lucania on the Via 
Popilia, E. of Forum Popilii. 

Pothinus, an eunuch, the guardian of the yoimg 
king Ptolemy, recommended the assassination of 
Pompey, when the latter fled to Egj'pt, b. c. 48. 
Potliinus plotted against Caesar when he came to 
Alexandria shortly afterwards, and was put to , 
death by Caesar’s order. 

Potidaea (norfSwa: noTiSaidrojs : Pmahi}^ ^ 
town in Macedonia on the narrow isthmus of the 
peninsula Pallene, was a strongly fortified place 
and one of considerable Jmporfcince, It was a 
colony of the Corinthians, and must have been 
founded before the Persian wars, though the time 
of its foundation is not recorded. It afterwards 
became tributary to Athens, and its revolt from the : 
latter city in b. c. 482 was one of the immediate ; 
causes of the Peloponnesian war. It was taken by i 
the Athenians in 429 after a siege of more than I 
2 years, its inhabitants expelled, and their place I 
supplied by Athenian colonists. In 356 it was ' 
taken by Philip, who destroyed the city and gave 
its territory to the Olynthians. Cassander, how- 
ever, built a new city on the same site, to which 
he gave the name of Cassandrea (Kauudi^Speia ; 
Katrua^/Spevs), and which he peopled with the re- 
mains of the old population and with the inhabitants 
of Olynthiis and the surrounding towns, so that it 
soon became the most fiourishing city in all Mace- 
donia. It was taken and plundered by the Huns, 
but was restored by Justinian. 

Potidania, a fortress in the N.E. of Aetolia, 
near the. frontiers of Locris. 

Potitii [PiNAKiA Gens.] 

Potitns, the name of an ancient and celebrated 
family of the Valeria Gens. This family disap- 
pears about the time of the Samnite wars ; but the 
name was revived at a later period by the Valeria 
gens, as a praenomen : thus we find mention of a 
Potitus Valerius Messala, who was consul suffectus 
in B, c. 20. 

Potniae (J^arviai : Iloweus), a small town in 
Boeotia on the Asopus, 10 stadia S. of Thebes, on 
the road to Plataea. The adjective Potniades (sing. 
Potnias) is an epithet freq^uently given to the 
mares which tore to death Glaucus of Potniae. 
[Glaucus, No. L] 
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Praaspa. [Phkaata.] 

PractlTlS (npd;rTios: Borgas of MuslsahQi~Su\ 
a river of the Troad, rising in M. Ida, and flowing 
into the Hellespont, N. of Abydus. 

Praeneste (Praenestinus : Paleslmia)^ one of 
the most ancient towns of Latium, was situated on 
a steep and lofty hill, about 20 miles S.E. of Rome, 
with which it was connected by a road, called Via 
Praenestina. It was probably a Pelasgic city, but 
it claimed a Greek origin, and was said to have 
been founded by Telegonus, the son of Ulysses. 
It was strongly fortified by nature and. by art, and 
frequently resisted the attacks of the Romans. 
Together with the other Latin towns, it became 
subject to Rome, and was at a later period made a 
Roman colony. It was here that the younger 
Marius took refuge, and was for a considerable time 
besieged, by Sulla’s troops. Praeneste possessed a 
very celebrated and ancient temple of Fortuna, 
with an oracle, which is often mentioned under the 
name of Praenestinae sortes. It also had a temple 
of Juno. In consequence of its lofty situation Prae- 
neste was a cool and healthy residence in the 
great heats of summer (fngidum Praeneste^ ilor. 
Carm, iii. 4. 22), and was therefore much fre- 
quented at that season by the wealthy Romans. 
The remains of the ancient walls and some other 
antiquities are still to be seen at Paksirim. 

Praesiis (Upaioros : Xlpaio-m), an inland town. 
in the E. of Crete, belonging to the Eteocretes, 
which was destroyed by the neighbouring town of 
Hierapytna. 

Praetoria Augusta. [Augusta, No. 4.] 

Pras (npas, gen. Upa.pr6s : Upaz/res), a town.pf 
Thessaly^, in the W. of the district Phthiotis, on. 
the N.E* slope of Mt. Narthacius. 

Prasiae {Upacrial: npau-teds), L Or Prasia 
(npatr/a), a town of the Eleuthero-lacones, on the 
E. coast of Laconia, was taken and destroyed by 
the Athenians in the 2nd year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. — 2. (Pmssa)^ a demiis in Attica, S* 
of Stiria, belonging to the tribe Pandionis, with a 
temple of Apollo. 

Prasias Lacus (Upacn^s Xigyi] ; Tahino\ a 
lake in Thrace between the Stryraon and Nestus, 
and near the Strymonic gulf with silver mines in 
the neighbourhood. 

Prasii, Praesii, and Parrhasii {Upda-ioi *. San- 
scrit, Prachinas, i. e. 'people of ilia E. countrg\ a 
great and powerful people of India on the Ganges, 
governed at the time of Seleucus T. by king 
Sandrocottus. Their capital city was Pali- 
bothra (^Patna) ; and the extent of the kingdom, 

I seems to have embraced the whole valley of the 
upper Ganges, at least as far down as that city. 
At a later time the monarchy declined, so that in 
Ptolemy we only find the name as that of the 
inhabitants of a small district, called Prasiaca 
(Upa<xiaK'h) about the river Soa. 

Prasodis Hare (IlpacrcuSur ^dhacra-a or xcJX- 
TTos), the S.W. part of the Indian Ocean, about 
the promontory Prasum. 

Prasum {Updfrop aKparijpiop : c. Delgado), a 
promontory on the E. coast of Africa in 10^'^ S. 
lat., appears to have been the S.-most point to 
which the ancient knowledge of this coast ex- 
tended. 

Pratuias (Uparlpa.$\ one of the early tragic 
poets at Athens, whose combined efforts brought 
the art to its perfection, was a native of Phlius, 
and was therefore by birth a Dorian. It is not 
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stated at what time lie went to Athens ; hut he was 
older than Choerilus and younger than Aesc?iylus, 
with Both of whom he competed for the prize, 
about n.c. 500. The step in the progress of the 
art, which was ascribed to Pratinas, %vas the sepa- 
ration of the satyric from the tragic drama. His 
plays were much esteemed. Pratinas also ranked 
high among the lyric, as well as the dramatic 
poets of his age. "He may perhaps be considered 
to have sliared with his contempomry Lasus the 
honour of founding the Athenian school of dithy- 
rarabic poetry. 

Praxagoras (Upa^aydpas), a celebrated phy- 
sician, was a native of the island of Cos, and lived 
in the 4th century b. c. He belonged to the medi- 
cal sect of the Dogmatici, and was celebrated for 
his knowledge of medical science in general, and 
especially for his attainments in anatomy and phy- 
siology. 

Praxias (Ilpa^lay), an Athenian sculptor of 
the age of Phidias, but of the more archaic school 
of Calamis, commenced the execution of the statues 
in the pediments of the great temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, but died while he was still engaged upon 
the work. His date may be placed about b.c. 
448, and onwards. 

Praxidice (Upa^iSucijX i. e. the goddess who 
carries out the objects of justice, or watches that 
justice is done to men. When Menelaus arrived 
in Laconia, on his return from Tro}’’, he set up a 
statue of Praxidice near Gytheum, not far from 
the spot where Paris, in carrying off Helen, had 
founded a sanctuary of Aphrodite Migonitis. Near 
Haliartus, in Boeotia, we meet with the worship 
of Fraxidicae, iu the plural : they were here called 
daughters of Oxyges, and their names were Alal- 
comenia, Thelxinoea, and Aulis. In the Orphic 
poets Praxidice seems to be a surname of Perse- 
phone. 

Praxilla (JJpd^iWa), of Sicyon, a lyric poetess, 
who flourished about b. c. 450, and was one of the 
S poetesses who w^ere distinguished as the Lyric 
Muses. Her scolia were among the most cele- 
brated compositions of that species. She belonged 
to the Dorian school of lyric poetry, but there were 
also traces of Aeolic influence in her rhythms, and 
even in her dialect 

Praxiphanes (npc6^i<{>di^if}s)f a Peripatetic philo- 
sopher, a native either of My tilene or of Rhodes, 
was a pupil of Theophrastus, and lived about b. c. 
322. Epicurus is said to have been one of his 
pupils. Praxiphanes paid especial attention to 
grammatical studies, and is hence named along 
with Aristotle as the founder and creator of the 
science of grammar, 

^ Praxiteles (npalireA^js), one of the most dis- 
tinguished artists of ancient Greece, was both a 
statuary in bronze and a sculptor in marble. We 
know nothing of his personal history, except that 
he was a citizen, if not a native, of Athens, and 
that his career as an artist was intimately con- 
nected with that city. He probably flourished 
about B. c. 364 and onwards. Praxiteles stands, 
with Scopas, at the head of the later Attic school, 
so called in contradistinction to the earlier Attic 
school of Phidias. Without attempting those sub- 
lime impersonations of divine majesty, in which 
Phidias had been so inimitably succesffl, Praxi- 
teles was unsurpassed in the exhibition of the 
softer beauties of the human form, especially in the 
female figure. The most celebrated work of Pra- 
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xiteles was his marble statue of Aphrodite (Venus), 
which was distinguished from other statues of the 
goddess by the name of the Cnidians, who pur- 
chased it. It was always esteemed the most per- 
fectly beautiful of the statues of the goddess. 
Many made the voyage to Cnidus expressly to be- 
hold it. So highly did the Cnidians themselves 
esteem their treasure, that when King Nicomedes 
offered them, as the price of it, to pay off the whole 
of their heavy public debt, they preferred to en- 
dure any suffering rather than part with the work 
ivhich gave their city its chief renown. It was 
afterwards carried to Constantinople, ■where it 
perished by fire in the reign of Justinian. Praxi- 
teles modelled it from a favourite courtezan named 
Phrjme, of whom also he made more than one por- 
trait statue. Another of the celebrated works of 
Praxiteles was his statue of Eros. It %vas pre- 
served at Thespiae, where it was dedicated by 
Phryiie; and an interesting story is told of the 
manner in which she became possessed of it. 
Praxiteles had promised to give Phryne whichever 
of his works she might choose, but he was unwil- 
ling to tell her which of them, in his own opinion, 
was the best. To discover this, she sent a slave 
to tell Praxiteles that a fire had broken out in lus 
house, and that most of his works had already 
perished. On hearing this message, the artist 
rushed out, exclaiming that all his toil was lost, if 
the hre had touched his Satyr or his Eros. Upon 
this Phryne confessed the stratagem, and chose the 
Eros. This statue was removed to Rome by- 
Caligula, restored to Thespiae by Claudius, and 
carried back by Nerd to Rome, where it stood in 
Pliny’s time in the schools of Octavia, and it finally 
perished in the conflagration of that building in 
the reign of Titus. Praxiteles had 2 sons, who 
were also distinguished sculptors, Timarchus and 
Cephisodotus. 

Praxithea (Upa^iOea), daughter of Fhrasimus 
and Diogema, was the wife of Erechtheus, and 
mother of Cecrops, Pandorus, Metioii, Omens, 
Procris, Creusa, Chthouia, and Orithyia. 

Preciard, a people in Gallia Aquitanica at the 
foot of the Pyrenees. 

Prelius Lactts di CastigUone\ a lake in 
Etruria near the coast, near the N. end of which 
was a small island. 

Prepesiuthtis (UpeTrea-ti^dos^ one of the smaller 
Cyclades, between Oliaros and Siphnos. 

Priamides, that is, a son of Priam, by which 
name Hector, Paris, Helenus, Deiphobus, and the 
other sons of Priam, are frequently called. 

Priamus (ripia/xos), the famous king of Troy, at 
the time of the Trojan wai*. He was a son of 
Laomedon and Strymo or Piacia, His original 
name is said to have been Podarces, i. e. “ the 
swift-footed,” which wag changed into Priamus, 
“ the ransomed ” (from Trptajxai), because he was 
the only surviving son of Laomedon and was ran- 
somed by his sister Hesione, after he had fallen 
into the hands of Hercules. He is said to have 
been first married to Arisbe, the daughter of 
Merops, by whom he became the father of Aesa- 
cus ; but afterwards he gave up Arisbe to Hyrta- 
cus, and married Hecuba, by whom he had the 
following children: Hector, Alexander or Paris, 
Deiphobus, Helenus, Pamraon, Polites, Antiphus, 
Hipponous, Polydorus, Troilus, Creusa, Lapdice, 
Polyxena, and Cassandra. By otlier women he 
had a great many children besides. According to 
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the Homeric tradition, he was the father of 50 i 
sons, 19 of whom were children of Hecnha, to 
whom others add an equal number of daughters. 
In the earlier part of his reign, Priam is said to 
have supported the Phrygians in their war against 
the Amazons. When the Greeks landed on the 
Trojan coast Priam was already advanced in years, 
and took no active part in the war. Once only 
did he venture upon the field of battle, to conclude 
the agreement respecting the single combat be- 
tween Paris and ilenelaiis. xlfter the death of 
Hector, Priam, accompanied by Hermes, went to 
the tent of Achilles to ransom his son'^s body for bu- 
rial and obtained it. His death is not mentioned 
hy Homer, but is related by later poets. When 
the Greeks entered Troy, the aged king put on his 
armour, and was on the point of rushing against 
the enemy, but he was prevailed on by Hecuba to 
take refuge with herself and her daughters, as a 
suppliant at the altar of Zeus. While he was 
tarrying in the temple, his son Polites, pursued 
hy Pyrrhus, rushed into the sacred spot, and ex- 
pired at the feet of his father, whereupon Priam, 
overcome with indignation, hurled his spear with 
feeble hand against Pyrrhus, but was forthwith 
killed by the latter.— -Virgil mentions (Aera. v. 
56'4) another Priam, a son of Polites, and a 
grandson of king Priam. 

PriansilS (npia^cros: Upidpcrws, npiaycnevs% 
a town in Crete on the S. coast, S. of Lyctus, 
confounded by Strabo with Praesiis. 

Pnapns (Ilpla-Tros), son of Dionysus and Aphro- 
dite. It is said that Aphrodite, who was in love 
v/ith Dionysus, went to meet the god on his return 
from India, but soon abandoned him, and proceeded 
to Lampsacus on the Hellespont, to give birth to the 
child of the god. Hera, who was dissatisfied 'with 
her conduct, caused her to give birth to a child of 
extreme ugliness, who was named Priapus. The 
earliest Greek poets, such as Homer and Hesiod, do 
not mention this divinity j and it was only in later 
times that he was honoured with divine worship. 
He was worshipped more especially at Lampsacus 
on the Hellespont, whence he is sometimes called 
JBfeUespojiiiamis, He was regarded as the pro- 
moter of fertility both in vegetation and in all ani- 
mals connected with an agricultural life ; and in | 
this capacity he was worshipped as the protector of i 
flocks of sheep and goats, of bees, of the vine, of 
all garden produce, and even of fishing. Like 
other divinities presiding over agricultural pursuits, 
he was believed to be possessed of prophetic 
powers, and is sometimes mentioned in the plural. 
As Priapus had many attributes in common with 
other gods of fertility, the Orphics identified him 
with their mystic Dionysus, Hermes, Helios, &c. 
The Attic legends connect Priapus with such sen- 
sual and licentious beings as Conisalus, Orthanes, 
and Tychon. In like manner he was confounded 
by the Italians with Mutunus or Muttunus, the 
personification of the fructifying power in nature. 
The sacrifices offered to him consisted of the first- 
fruits of gardens, vineyards, and fields, of milk, 
honey, cakes, rams, asses, and fishes. He was re- 
presented in carved images, mostly in the form of 
hermae, carrying fruit in his garment, and either 
a sickle or cornucopia in his hand. The hermae 
of Priapus in Italy, like those of other rustic divi- 
nities, were usually painted red, whence the god 
is called ruber or 'ruUcmidus* 

Priapus (IIptaTros, Ion. IIpiTjiros : UpiaTrrtvds ; 
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AiKTOSort, Ru.), a city of Mysia, on the Propontis, 
E. of Pariimi, with a small but excellent harbour. 
It was a colony of the Milesians, and a chief seat 
of the worship of Priapus. The surrounding dis- 
trict was called Priapis (UpiaTris) and Priapene 

(UpiaiTTipii). 

Prieue (UpiriPT): nptTjj'cds, UpiTjnos: Prieneus, 
pi. ‘Pneueixses: Samsmz, Rii.), one of the 12 Ionian 
cities on the coast of Asia Minor, stood in the 
N.W. comer of Caria, at the S. foot of M. Mycale, 
and on the N. side of the Sinus Latinicus. Its 
foundation was ascribed mythically to the Neleid 
Aepytus, in conjunction with Cadmeans, from 
whom it was also called It stood originally 

on the seashore, and had 2 harbours and a small 
fleet, but the change in the coast by the alluvial 
deposits of the Maeander left it some distance in- 
land. It was of much religious importance in con- 
nection with the Panionian festival on M. Mycale, 
at which the people of Priene took precedence in 
virtue of their being the supposed descendants of 
those of Helice in Greece Proper. The city was 
also celebrated as the birthplace of Bias. 

Prifemum, a town of the Vestini on the E. 
coast of central Italy. 

Primus, M. Autonlus, a native of Tolosa in 
Gaul, w'as condemned of forgery (falsim) in the 
reign of Nero, was expelled the senate of which he 
was a member, and was banished from the city. 
After the death of Nero (68), he was restored to 
his former rank by Galba, and appointed to the 
command of the 7th legion, which was stationed 
in Pannonia. He was one of the first gene- 
lals in Europe who declared in favom of Ves- 
pasian ; and he rendered him the most important 
services. In conjunction with the governors of 
Moesia and Pannonia, he invaded Italy, gained a 
decisive victory over the Vitellian army at Bedri- 
acum, and took Cremona, which he allowed his 
soldiers to pillage and destroy. He afterwards 
forced his way into Rome, notwithstanding the ob- 
stinate resistance of the Vitellian troops, and had 
the government of the city till the arrival of Mu- 
cianus from Syria. [Mucianus, No. *2.] We 
learn from Martial, who was a friend of Antonins 
Primus, that he was alive at the accession of 
Trajan, 

Prisciauus, a Roman grammarian, surnamed 
Oaesarte? 2 sis, either because he was born at Caesarea, 
or educated there. He flourished about a. i). 450, 
and taught grammar at Constantinople. Pie was cele- 
brated for the extent and depth of Ins grammatical 
knowledge, of which he has left the evidence in his 
work on the snhject^entit}edComme7thrioru7?ipram- 
maticoTum Lihn XF///., addressed to his friend 
and patron, the consul Jiilianus. Other titles are, 
however, frequently given to it. The first 16 books 
treat upon tbe eight parts of speech recognised by 
the ancient grammarians, letters, syllables, &c. 
The last 2 books are on syntax. This treatise 
soon became the standard work on Latin grammar, 
and in the epitome of Rahanus Maurus obtained 
an extensive circulation. The other works of 
Priscianus still extant are : — 1. A grammatical 
catechism on 12 lines of the Aeneid, manifestly 
intended as a school book. 2. A treatise on 
accents, 3. A treatise on the symbols used to de- 
note numbers and weights, and on coins and num- 
bers, 4. On the metres of Terence. 5. A trans- 
lation of the lipcyvfApda-fittra {Praecseerdtamerda) 
of Hermogenes. 6. On the declensions of nouns.. 
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7. A poem on tlie emperor Anastasms in S12 
Iiexameters, 'witli a preface in 22 iambic lines. 

8. A piece De Fmderibus et MemuH^, in Terse. 

9. An Epitome phaemmemn^ or Ee Sideribzts^ in 
verse. 10. A free translation of tbe iPeriegesis of 
Dionysius in 1427 lines, manifestly made for tbe 
instruction of youtb. 11. A couple of epigrams. 
The beat edition of Priscianus ia by Krebl, Lips. 
iai9— 20, 2 Yois. 8vo. 

Priscianus, Tbeodorus, a physician, and a 
pupil of Vindicianus, lived in tbe 4tb century after 
Christ. He is supposed to have lived at the court 
of Constantinople, and to have attained the dignity 
of Archiater. He is tbe author of a Latin work, 
entitled, Rerum Medicamm Mhri QmUmr, pub- 
lished in 1532, both at Stmsburg and at Basel. 

Prisctis (UphtcQs), a Byzantine historian, was 
a native of Panium in Thrace, and was one of the 
ambassadors sent by Theodosius the- Younger to 
Attila, A. 3). .445. He died about 471. Priscus 
"wrote an account of bis embassy to Attila, 
enriched fay digre.^.Bions on tbe life and reign of 
that king. The work was in 8 books, but only 
fragments of it have come down to us. Priscus 
was an excellent and trustworthy historian, and his 
style was remarkably elegant and pure. The frag- 
ments are published writh those of Dexippus and 
others, by Bekker and Niebuhr, in the Bonn Col- 
lection of the Byzantines, 1829, 8vo. 

Priscus, Helvidius, son-in-law of Thrasea Pae - 1 
tus, and, like him, distinguished by his love of 
virtue, philosophy, and liberty. He was quaestor 
in Achaia during the reign of Nero, and tribune of 
the plebs a.d. 56. When Thrasea was put to 
death by Nero (66), Priscus was banished from 
Italy. He was recalled to Rome by Galba (68) ; 
but in consequence of bis freedom of speech and 
love of independence, he was again banished by 
Vespasian, and was shortly afterwards put to 
death by order of this emperor. His life was 
■written by Herennius Senecio at the request of his 
widow Fannia ; and the tyrant Domitian, in con- 
sequence of this work, subsequently put Senecio to 
death, and sent Fannia into exile. Priscus left a 
son, Helvidius, who was put to death by Domitian. 

Mscus, Serrilius. The Prisci were an an- 
cient family of the Servilia gens, and filled the 
highest offices of the state during the early years 
of the republic. They also bore the agnomen of 
Structus, which is always appended to their name 
in the Fasti, till it was supplanted by that of Fide- 
lias, which was first obtained by Q. Servilius Pris- 
cus Structus, Avho took Fidenae in his dictatorship, ■ 
B. c. 435, and which was also home by his de> i 
scendants. i 

Priscus, TarquMus, [TARauiNius.] I 

^ Privsruiim (Privernas,-atis: Fipemo), an an - 1 
cient town of Latium on the river Amasenus, he- j 
longed to the Volscians. It was conquered by the 
Romans at an early period, and was subsequently 
made a colony. 

Proaeresius (Upocupecnos), a teacher of rhe- 
toric, was a native of Armenia, and was bom about 
A. D. 276. He first studied at Antioch under 
Ulpian, and afterwards at Athens under Julianus. 
He became at a later time the chief teacher of 
rhetoric at Athens, and enjoyed a very high repu- 
tation, He died 368, in his 92nd year. 

PrbhaliathiLS (H/sio^ciAijt^doy : npo^oAffTtor), a 
demus in Attica, S, of Marathon, belonging to the 
tribe Pandionis. 


Probatfa (npo§aTia), a river of Boeotia, which, 
after passing tlirough the territory of Trachln, and 
receiving its tributary the Hercyna, flowed into 
the lake Gopais. 

Pr5bus, Aemilius. [Nepos, Cornelius.] 

Probus, M. Aurelius, Roman emperor a. d, 
276 — 282, was a native of Sirmiimi in Pannonia, 
and rose to distinction by his military abilities. 
He was appointed by tbe emperor Tacitus governor 
of the whole East, and, upon the death of that sove- 
reign, the purple was forced upon his acceptance 
by the armies of Syria. The downfall of FJorianus 
speedily removed his only rival [Florianus], and 
he was enthusiastically hailed by the united voice 
of the senate, the people, and the legions. The 
reign of Prohus presents a series of the most bril- 
liant achievements. He defeated the barbarians 
on the frontiers of Gaul and lilyricum, and in 
other parts of the Roman empire, and put down 
the rebellions of Satuniinus at Alexandria, and of 
Proculus and Bonosus in Gaul. But, after crush- 
ing all external and internal foes, he was killed at 
Sirmium by his own soldiers, who had risen in 
mutiny against him, because he had employed 
them in laborious public works. , Probus was as 
just and virtuous as he was warlike, and is de- 
servedly regarded as one of the greatest and best 
! of the Roman emperors. 

Probus, VMerius. 1. Of Berytus, a Roman 
grammarian, who lived in the time of Nero. To 
this Probus we may assign those annotations 
on Terence, from which fragments are quoted in 
the Scholia on the dramatist*— 2. A Roman gram- 
marian, flourished some years before A. Geliius, and 
therefore about the beginning of the 2nd century. 
He was the author of commentaries on Virgil, and 
possessed a copy of a portion at least of the 
Georgies, which had been corrected by the hand of 
the poet himself. These are the commentaries so 
frequently cited by Servius ; hut the Scholia in 
Biicolica ct Georpka^ now extant, under the name 
of Probus, belong to a much later period. This 
Probus was probably the author of the life of Per- 
sius, commonly ascribed to Suetonius.— -There is 
extant a work upon gramiaax', in 2 books, entitled 
M. Valerii Frohi Grammaticae InsUtutiones ; but 
this work was probably not written by either of 
the preceding grammarians. It is published in the 
collections of Putschius, Hannov. 1605, and of 
Lindemann, Lips, 1831, 

Procas, one of the fabulous kings of Alba Longa, 
succeeded Aventinus, and reigned 23 years : he was 
the father of Numitor and Amulius. 

Prochy'ta {Frocida)^ an island off the coast of 
Campania near the promontory Misenum, is said 
to have been tom away by an earthquake either 
from this promontory or from the neighbouring 
island of Pithecusa or Aenaria. 

Procles (IIpo/cAffs), one of the twin sons of 
Aristodemus. For details see Eurysthenes. 

Proclus (npd/cAos), sumamed Dhdoohm (Atd- 
5o%os), the successor, from his being regarded as the 
genuine successor of Plato in doctrine, was one of the 
most celebrated teachers of the Neoplatonic school. 
He was born at Byzantium a. d. 412, but was 
brought up at Xanthus in Lycia, to which city his 
parents belonged, and which Proclus himself re- 
garded as his native place. He studied at Alexan- 
dria under Olympiodorus, and afterwards at Athens 
under Plutarchus and Syrianus. At an early age 
his philosophical attainments attracted the atteix- 
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tioa and admiration of Hs contemporaries. He had 
■written his commentary on the Timaeus of Piato, 
as well as many other treatises by his •28th year. 
On the death of Syrianns Proclns succeeded him 
in his school, and inherited from him the house in 
which he resided and taught. Marinus in his 
life of Proclus records, with intense admiration, the 
perfection to which his master attained in all vir- 
tues. The highest of these virtues were, in the 
estimation of Marinus, those of a purifying and 
ascetic kind. From animal food he almost totally 
abstained ; fasts and vigils he observed wdtii scru- 
pulous exactitude. The reverence with which he 
honoured the hun and moon would seem to have 
been ambounded. He celebrated all the impor- 
tant religious festivals of eveiy nation, himself ' 
composing hymns in honour not only of Grecian 
deities, hut of those of other nations also. Nor 
were departed heroes and philosophers excepted 
from this religious veneration ; and he even per- 
formed sacred rites in honour of the departed 
spirits of the entire human race. It was of course 
not surprising that such a man should he favoured 
wdth various apparitions and miraculous interposi- 
tions of the gods. He used to tell how a god had 
once appeared and proclaimed to him the glory of 
the city. But the still higher grade of what, in 
the language of the school, was termed the theurgic 
virtue, he attained hy his profound meditations on 
the oracles, and the Orphic and Chaldaic mysteries, 
into the profound secrets of which he was initiated 
h}’’ Asclepigenia, the daughter of Plutarchus, who 
alone was in complete possession of the theurgic 
knowledge and discipline, which had descended to 
her from the great Nestorius. He profited so much 
hy her instructions, as to be able, according to 
Mai’iniis, to call down rain in a time of drought, to 
stop an earthquake, and to procure the immediate 
intervention of Aesculapius to cure the daughter of 
his friend Archiadas. l^roclus died a. n. 485. 
During the last 5 years of his life he had become 
superannuated, his strength having been exhausted 
by his fastings and other ascetic practices. As a 
philosopher Frbclus enjoyed the highest celebrity 
among his contemporaries and successors ; but his 
philosophical system is characterised by vagueness, 
mysticism, and want of good sense- He professed 
that his design was not to bring forward views of 
his own, but simply to expound Plato, in doing 
which he proceeded on the idea that everything 
in Plato must be brought into accordance with the 
mystical theology of Orpheus. He wrote a sepa- 
rate work on the coincidence of the doctrines of 
Orpheus, Pythagoras, and Plato. It was in much 
the same spirit that he attempted to blend together 
the logical method of Aristotle and the fanciful 
speculations of Neoplatonic mysticism. Several of 
the works of Proclus are still extant. The most 
important of them consist of Commentaries on 
Plato, a treatise on various theological and philo- 
sophical subjects. There is no complete edition of 
Proclus. The edition of Cousin (Paris, 6 vols. 
8 VO. 1820 — 1827) contains the following treatises 
of Proclus : — On Providence and Fate ; On Ten 
Doubts about Providence ; On the Nature of 
Evil ; a Commentary on the Alcibiades, and a 
Commentary on the Parmenides. The other prin- 
cipal works of Proclus are: — On the Theology of 
Plato, in 6 books ; Theological Elements ; a Com- , 
mentary on the Timaeus of Plato ; five Hymns of 
an Orphic character. Several of these have been 
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translated into English by Thomas Taylor. Pro- 
clus was also a distinguished mathematician and 
grammarian. His Commentaries on the first book 
of Euclid, and on the Works and Days of Hesiod 
are still extant. 

Procne (IlpbKj'Tj), daughter of king Pandion of 
Athens, and wife of Tereus. Her story is given 
under Tereqs. 

Proconnesus (UpoKoi/PTjcros, or 

1. e. Fawji-island, Marmara), an island of the Pro- 

pontis which takes from it its modern name {Seaoj 
Alarmam) off the N. coast of N-W. of the 

peninsula of Cyzicus or Dolionis. The latter was 
also called Proconnesus from (fatan) because 
it was a favourite resort of deer in the fawning 
season, whence it was also called ElaphoniieSTPlS 
(‘E\a<p6yprt<7QS„ i. e. deerddand) ; and the two were 
distinguished by the ntimes of Old and New Pro- 
connesus. The island was celebrated for its marble y 
and hence its modern name. It was the native 
place of the poet Auisteas, 

Procopius (npoKowfoy). 1. A native of Cilicia, 
and a relative of the emperor Julian, served with 
distinction under Constantins II. and Julian. 
Having incurred the suspicions of Jovian and of 
his successor Yalens, Procopius remained in con- 
cealment for about 2 years ; but in a. d. 36*5 he 
was proclaimed emperor at Constantinople, while 
Yalens was staying at Caesarea in Cappadocia. 
Both parties prepai'ed for war. In the following 
year (3G6‘) the forces of Procopius were defeated 
in 2 great battles. Procopius himself was taken 
prisoner, and put to death by order of Yalens, -«» 

2. An eminent Byzantine historian, was born at 
Caesarea in Palestine about a. n. 500. He went 
to Constantinople when still a young man, and 
there obtained so much distinction as an advocate 
and a professor of eloquence, that he attracted the 
attention of Belisarius, who appointed him his 
secretary in 527, In this capacity Procopius ac- 
companied the great hero on his different wars in 
Asia, A&ica, and Itaty, being 'frequently em- 
ployed in state business of importance, or in con- 
ducting military expeditions. Procopius returned 
with Belisarius to Constantinople a little before 
542. His eminent talents were appreciated by 
the emperor Justinian, who conferred upon him the 
title of illustris, made him a senator, and in 562 
created him prefect of Constantinople, Procopius 
died about the same time as Justinian, 565. 
As an historian Procopius deserves great praise. 
His style is good, foimed upon classic models, 
often elegant, and generally full of vigour. His 
works are: — 1. Histories (T<rroptaz), in 8 books ; 
viz. 2 On tkj Perdan War, containing the period 
from 408—553, and treating more fully of the au- 

I thor’s own times ; 2 On the War with the Vandals, 
395 — 545 ; 4 On the Gothic War, or properly 
speaking, only 3 books, the 4th (8th) being a sort 
of supplement containing various matters, and going 
down to the beginning of 553, It was continued 
by Agathias till 559. The work is extremely in- 
teresting ; the descriptions of the habits, &c. of 
the barbarians are faithful and done in a masterly 
style. — 2. On the PiMic Bidldhigs erected hy 
Justinian (Krlcrjuara), in 6 books. A work equally 
interesting and valuable in its kind, though appa- 
rently too much seasoned with flattery of the em- 
peror. •— 3. Anecdota (^AveaSora), a collection of 
anecdotes, some of them witty and pleasant, but 
others most indecent, reflecting upon Justinian, the 
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empress Theodora, Belisariiis, and other eminent 
persons. It is a complete Clironique Scandakuse of 
the court of Constantinople, from 549 till 562. — 
4. OrationcSi probably extracts from the “ History,” 
•which is rather overstocked with harangues and 
speeches. Tlie best edition of the collected works 
of Procopius IS by Dindorf, Bonn, 3 vols. 8vo. 
1833—1838. 

Procris (XlpSfcpts), daughter of Erechtheus and 
ndfe of Cephalus. For details see CEPHAiitrs. 

Procrustes (IIpoKpoti<rr7]s% that is, the 
Stretcher,” a surname of the famous robber Po- 
lypemon or Bamastes. He used to tie all travel- 
lers who fell into his hands upon a bed : jf they 
were shorter than the bed, he stretched their limbs 
till they were of the same length ; if they were 
longer than the bed, he made them of the same 
size by cutting oft some of their limbs. He was 
slain by Theseus, on the Cephissus in Attica. The 
bed of Procrustes is used proverbially even at the 
present day. 

C. Proculems, a Roman eques, one of the 
friends of Augustus, was sent bj'- the latter, after 
the victory at Actiura, to Anton}'’ and Cleopatra. 
It is of this Prociileius that Horace speaks (Car?ri. 
ii. 2). He is said to have divided his property 
with his brothers (perhaps cousins) Caepio and 
Murena, who had lost their property in the civil 
wars. Proculeius put an end to his life by taking 
gv'psum, when suffering from a disease in the 
stomach. 

Proculus, the jurist, was the contemporary of 
the jurist IS'erva the younger, who was probably 
the father of the emperor Nerva. The fact that 
Proculus gave his name to the school or sect (Pro- 
mliani or Procuhiani^ as the name is also written), 
which was opposed to that of the Sahiiiiani, shows 
that he was a jurist of note. Proculus is often 
cited, and there are 37 extracts from him in the 
Digest from his 8 books of Epistolae. He appears 
to have written notes on Laheo. Some writers 
suppose that Proculus is the Licinius Proculus, 
who was Praefectus Praetorio under Otho. 

Prochlus, Julius, a Roman senator, is said in 
the legend of Romulus to have informed the sorrow- 
ing Roman people, after the strange departure of 
their king from the world, that Romulus had de- 
scended from heaven and appeared to him, bidding 
him tell the people to honour him in future as a 
god under the name of Quirinus. ! 

Prodicus (npdSixos), the celebrated sophist, i 
was a native of lulls in the island of Ceos. He 
lived in the time of the Peloponnesian war and 
subsequently ; but the date cannot be determined 
either of his birth or of his death. Prodicus came 
frequently to Athens on tlie public business of his 
native city. He was brought forward in the 
Clouds and the Birds of Aristophanes, which be- 
long respectively to s. c. 423 end 414. Prodicus : 
is mentioned as one of the teachers of Isocrates, 
and he was alive at the time of the death of So- 
crates (399). Suidas relates that Prodicus was 
put to death by the Athenians as a corrupter of 
the youth, hut this statement sounds very sus- 
picious. He is mentioned both by Plato and 
Xenophon with more respect than the other so- 
phists. Like Protagoras and others he travelled 
through Greece, delivering lectures for money, 
and in this ■way he amassed a large fortune. 
He paid especial attention to the correct use of 
•words. We have the substance of one of his lec- 
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tures preserved by Xenophon in the well-known 
fable, called “ The Choice of Hercules.” When 
Hercules, as he entered upon manhood, was upon 
the point of choosing between virtue and vice, 
there appeared to him two women, the one of 
dignified beaut}’-, adorned with purity, modesty, 
and discretion, the other of a voluptuous form, and 
meretricious look and dress. The latter promised 
to lead him by tbe shortest road, without any toil, 
to the enjoyment of every pleasure. The other, 
while she reminded him of his ancestors and his 
noble nature, did not conceal from him that the 
gods have granted nothing really beautiful and 
good without toil and labour. The fonner sought 
to deter him from the path of virtue by urging its 
difficulties ; the latter impressed upon him the 
emptiness of pleasure, and the honour and happi- 
ness flowing from a life of virtue. Thereupon 
Hercules decided in favour of virtue. 

Proema (XlpSepm), a town of Thessaly in the 
W. part of the district Phthiotis, on the W. slope 
of M. Narthacius, and near the sources of the 
Apidanus. 

ProetMes. [Proetus.] 

Proetus (ripofToy), son of Abas and Ocalea, 
and twin-brother of Acrishis. In the dispute be- 
tween the 2 brothers for the kingdom of Argos, 
Proetus was expelled, whereupon he fled to lobates 
in Lycia, and married Antea or Stheneboea, the 
daughter of the latter. With the assistance of 
lobates, Proetus was restored to his kingdom, and 
took Tiryns, which was now fortified by the Cy- 
clopes. Acrisius then shared his kingdom with 
his brother, surrendering to him Tirvns,_Midea 
and the coast of Argolis. By his wife, Proetus 
became the father of 3 daughters, Lysippe, Iphi- 
noe, and Iphianassa, who are often mentioned 
' under the general name of Proetides. When 
these daughters arrived at the age of maturity, 
they were stricken with madness, the cause of 
which is differently related. Some say that it 
was a punishment Inflicted upon them by Dio- 
nysus, because they had despised his worship ; 
others relate that they were driven mad by Hera, 
because they presumed to consider tliemselves more 
handsome than the goddess, or because they had 
stolen some of the gold of her statue. The frenzy 
spread to the other women of Argos ; till at length 
Proetus agreed to divide his kingdom betw-een 
Melampus and his brother Bias, upon the former 
■promising that he would cure the women of their 
madness. Melampus then chose the most robust 
I among the young men, gtive chase to the mad 
j women, amid shouting and dancing, and drove 
j them as far as Sicyon. During this pursuit, Iphi- 
I noe died, hut the 2 other daughters were cured 
! by Melampus by means of purifications, and ■were 
I then married to Melampus and Bias. The place 
where the cure was effected upon his daughters is 
not the same in all traditions, some mentioning 
the well Anigros, others the fountain Clitor in 
Arcadia, or Lusi in Arcadia. Besides these daugh- 
ters, Proetus had a son, Megapenthes. When 
Bellerophon came to Proetus to be purified of a 
murder which he had committed, the wife of Proe- 
tus fell in love with him ; but, as Bellerophon 
declined her advances, she charged him before 
Proetus with having made improper proposals to 
her, Proetus then sent Bellerophon to lobates in 
Lycia, with a letter desiring the latter to murdear 
Bellerophon. [Bellerophon.] — According to 
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Ovid {Met. T. 238) Acrisius was expelled from his 
kingdom by Proetiis ; and Perseus, the grandson of 
Acrisius, avenged his grandfather by turning Proe- 
tus into stone by means of the head of Medusa. 

Prometheus (IIpo/xTjdeds), son of the Titan 
lapetiis and Clymene, and l3rother of Atlas, Me- 
noetius, and Epimetheus. His name signifies 
‘‘ forethought,” as that of his brother Epimetheus 
denotes “ afterthought.” Once in the reign of 
2ieu3, when gods and men were disputing with 
one another at Mecone (afterwards Sicyon), Pro- 
metheus, with a view of deceiving Zeus, cut up a 
bull and divided it into two parts : be wrapped up 
the best parts and the intestines in the skin, and 
at the top he placed the stomach, which is one of 
the worst parts, while the second heap consisted 
of the bones covered with fat. When Zeus pointed 
out to him how badly he had made the division, 
Prometheus desired him to choose, but Zeus, in his 
anger, and seeing through the stratagem of Pro- 
metheus, chose the heap of bones covered with the 
fat. The father of the gods avenged himself by 
withholding fire from mortals, hut Prometheus 
stole it in a hollow tube (udpdr}^, ferula). Zeus 
thereupon chained Prometheus to a pillar, where 
an eagle consumed in the daytime his liver, which 
Was restored in each succeeding night. Prome- 
theus was thus exposed to perpetual torture ; but 
Hercules killed the eagle and delivered the suf- 
ferer, with the consent of Zeus, who in this way had 
an opportunity of allowing his son to gain immortal 
fame. Further in order to punish men Zeus gave 
Pandora as a present to Epimetheus, in conse- 
quence of which diseases and sufferings of every 
kind befell mortals. [For details, see Pandora,] 
This is an outline of the legend about Prometheus, 
as contained in the poems of Hesiod. — Aeschylus, 
in liis trilogy Prometheus^ added various new fea- 
tures to this legend. Although Prometheus be- 
longed to the Titans, he is nevertheless represented 
by Aesch3dus as having assisted Zeus against the 
Titans. But when Zeus wanted to extirpate the 
whole race of man, whose place he proposed to 
fill bj- an entirely new race of beings, Prometheus 
prevented the execution of the scheme, and saved 
mankind from destruction. Prometheus further 
deprived them of their knowledge of the future, 
and gave them hope instead. He taught them 
the use of fire, made them acquainted with ar- 
chitecture, astronomy, mathematics, writing, the 
treatment of domestic animals, navigation, medi- 
cine, the art of prophec}', working in metal, and 
all the other arts. But, as he had acted in all 
these things contrary to the will of Zeus, the latter 
ordered Hephaestus to chain him to a rock in 
Scythia, which was done in the presence of 
Cratos and Bia, two ministers of Zeus. Prome- 
theus, however, still continued to defy Zeus, and 
declared that it was the decree of fate, by which 
Zeus was destined to be dethroned by his own son. 
As Prometheus steadfastly refused to give any 
explanation of this decree, Zeus hurled him into 
Tartarus, together with the rock to which he was 
chained. After the lapse of a long time, Prome- 
theus returned to the upper world, to endure a fresh 
course of suffering, for he was now fastened to Mt, 
Caucasus, and his liver devoured by an eagle, as re- 
lated in the Hesiodic legend. This state of suffering 
was to last until some other god, of his own accord, 
should take his place, and descend into Tartarus 
for him. This came to pass when Chiron, who 
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had been inciirablj’ wounded by an arrow of Her- 
cules, desired to go into Hades; and Zeus allowed 
him to supply the place of Prometheus. Accord- 
I ing to others, however, Zeus himself delivered 
Prometheus, when the Titan was at length pre- 
vailed upon to reveal to Zeus the decree of fate, 
which was that, if he should become by Thetis 
the father of a son, that son should deprive him of 
the sovereigntj'. There was also a legend, Which 
related that Prometheus had created man out of 
earth and water, either at the veiy beginning of 
the human race, or after the flood of Heucalion, 
when Zeus is said to have ordered him and Athena 
to make men out of the mud, and the winds to 
breathe life into them. Prometheus is said to 
have given to men a portion of all the qualities 
possessed by the other animals (Hor. Carm* i. 
16.13). The kind of earth out of which Pro- 
metheus formed men ^vas shown in later times 
near Panopeus in Phocis. — In the legend of 
Prometheus, he often appears in connection with 
Athena. Thus he is said to have been punished 
on Mt. Caucasus for the criminal love he enter- 
tained for her: and he is further said, with her 
assistance, to have ascended into heaven, and there 
secretly to have lighted his torch at the chariot of 
Helios, in order to bring down the fire to man. 
At Athens Prometheus had a sanctuary in the 
Academy, from whence a torch-race took place in 
honour of him. 

PromoEa (Jlp^fx6vai Petrovaez on Mt. Pro- 
mina)^ a moim tain fortress in the interior of Dal- 
matia. 

ProEapides an Athenian, is said 

to have been the teacher of Homer. He is enume- 
rated among those who used the Pelasgic letters, 
before the introduction of the Phoenician, and is 
characterised as a graceful composer of song. 

ProEax (npwm^), son of Talaus and Lysi- 
mache, brother of Adrastus and Eriphyle, and 
father of Lycingus and Amphithea. According 
to some traditions the N emean games were insti- 
tuted in honour of Pronax. 

ProEEi (npdwoi: npowaTos), a town on the 
E. coast of Cephallenia, and one of the 4 towns of 
the island. 

ProEomus {Tip6vQ}xos\ of Thebes, son of Oeni- 
adas, -was one of the most distinguished auletic 
musicians of Greece at the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. He was the instructor of Alcibiades 
in flute-plajring. He invented a new sort of fiute, 
the compass of w'hich was such, that melodies 
could be played upon it in all the 3 modes of 
music, the Dorian, the Phr\^gian, and the Lydian, 
for each of which, before this invention, a separate 
flute had been necessary, 

ProEOES (UpSyoos)^ son of Pbegeus, and brother 
of Agenor, in conjunction with whom he slew 
Alcmaeon. [For details, see Agenor and Alc- 
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ProEuba, a surname of Juno among the Ro- 
mans, describing her as the doit}' presiding over 
marriage. 

Propertius, Sex, Aurelius, the Roman poet, 
was probably bom about b. c. 51. He tells us 
that he was a native of Umbria, where it borders 
on Etruria, but nowhere mentions the exact spot. 
He was not descended from a family of any dis- 
tinction (ii« 24. 37), and he was deprived of his 
paternal estate by an agrarian division, probably 
t that in 36, after the Sicilian war. At the time 
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of tliis misfortune lie Imd not jet assumed tlie 
io^a Tzrilis, and was therefore under 16 jms 
of age. He had already lost Ms father, who, it 
has been conjectured, was one of the Ticthns sacri- 
ficed after the taking of Perusia ; hut this notion 
does not rest on any satisfactory grounds. We 
have no account of Propertius’s education; hut 
from one of his cdegies (iv. 1) it would seem that 
he was destined to be an advocate, but abandoned 
the profession for that of poetry. The history of 
Ms life, so far as it is known to us, is the history 
of his amours, nor can it be said how much of this 
is fiction. He began to mite poetry at a very 
early age, and the merit of his productions soon 
attracted the attention and patronage of Maecenas. 
This was most probably shortly after the death of 
Antony in 30, when Propertius was about 21, 
It was probably in 32 or 31, that Propertius first 
became acquainted with his Cynthia. She was a 
native of Tibur, and her real name was Hostia. 
As Propertius (iii. 20. 8) alludes to her docius 
avm, it is* probable that she was a grand-daughter 
of Hostius, who wrote a poem on the Histric war. 
[Hostius,] She seems to have inherited a con- 
siderable portion of tlie family talent, and was 
herself a poetess, besides being skilled in music, 
dancing, and needlework. It appears that Pro- 
pertius subsequently married, probably after Cyn- 
thia’s death, and left legitimate issue, since the 
younger Pliny twice mentions Passiemis Paulus 
as descended from him. This must have been 
through tlie female line. The year of Propertius’s 
death" is altogether unknown. — Propertius resided 
on the Esquiline, near the gardens of Maecenas. 
He seems to have cultivated the friendship of his 
brother poets, as Ponticus, Bassus, Ovid, and 
others. He mentions Vii'gil (ii. 34. 63) in a way 
that shows he had heard parts of the Aeneid pri- 
vately recited. But though he belonged to the 
circle of Maecenas, he never once mentions Horace. 
He is equally silent about Tibullus. His not men- 
tioning Ovid is best explained by the difference 
in their ages ; for Ovid alludes more than once to 
Propertius, and with evident affection.— -As an 
elegiac poet, a high rank must be awarded to 
Pxupertius, and among the ancients it was a dis- 
puted point whether the preference should be given 
to him or to Tibullus. To the modem reader, how- 
ever, the elegies of Propertius am not nearly so 
attractive as those of Tibullus. This arises partly 
from their obscurity, but in a great measure also 
from a certain want of nature in them. The fault 
of Propertius was too pedantic an hnitation of the 
Greeks. His whole ambition was to become the | 
Homan Callimachus (iv. 1. 63), whom, as well as 
Philetas and other of the Greek elegiac poets, he ; 
made his model. He abounds with obscure Greek 
myths, as well as Greek forms of expression, and 
the same pedantry' infects even his versification. 
Tibullus generally, and Ovid almost invariably, 
close their pentameter with a word contained in an 
iambic foot ; Propertius, especially in his first book, 
frequently ends with a word of 3, 4, or even 5 
syllables. The best editions of Propertius are by 
Burmaini, Utrecht, 1780; by Kuinoel, Leipzig, 
1804; by Lachmann, Leipzig, 1816; and by 
Hertzbeig, Halle, 1844, 1845. 

Prophthasia (npoipdaufa ; yroh, Pesliawaru% 
Eu.), the N.-most city of Drangiana, on the borders 
of Asia, was probably the place where Philotas 
was put to death. 
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Propontis XtpoTOvTh : Sea of Manmra), so 
called from, its position with reference to the Pontus 
(Euximis), and thus more fully described as irph 
rod USvrov rod ‘Kh^elmv ^dXacrcra, and Vesti- 
buiuffl Ponti,” is the small sea which united the 
Euxine and the Aegean [Pontus Euxinur] and 
divides Europe (Thracia) firom Asia (Mysia and 
Bithynia). It is of an irregular oval shape, running 
out on the E. into 2 deep gulfs, the Sinus Astace- 
nus {G. of Isinid) and the Sinus Cianiis (G, of 
Modonm)^mdi containing several islands. It re- 
ceived the waters of the Rhyndacus and other 
rivers of E. Mysia and W. Bith 3 mia, flowing from 

M. Ida and Olympus; and several important Greek 
cities stood on its shores, the chief of which were 
Byzantium ‘and Heeaclisa Peeinthus on the 

N. , and Cyzicus on the S. Its length is calculated 
by Herodotus at 1400 stadia (140 geog. miles) and 
its greatest breadth at 500 stadia (50 g. ni.) which 
is very near the truth. 

Proschium. [Pyeene.] 

Proserpina. [Peesephone.] 

Prospalta (rh Tlp6aTaXTa: lIpo<nrdXTio$\ 
demus in the S. of Attica, belonging to the tribe 
Acamantis. 

Prosper, a celebrated ecclesiastical writer, was 
a native of Aqnitania, and fiourisbed during the 
first half of the 5th century, Pie distinguished 
himself by his numerous writings in defence of 
the doctrines of Augustin against the attacks of 
the Semipelagians. Many of his theological works 
are extant ; and there are also 2 Chronicles bear- 
ing his name : — l. Chronicon Consuhre^ extending 
from a. d. 379, the date at which the chronicle of Je- 
rome ends, do\TO to 455, the events being arranged 
according to the years of the Homan consuls. We 
find short notices with regard to the Homan em- 
perors, the Homan bishops, and political occur- 
rences in general, but the troubles of the Cliurcli 
are especiallj’' dwelt upon, and above all the Pe- 
lagian heresy. 2. Chromcon Impenak\ compre- 
hended within the same limits as the preceding 
(379—455), but the computations proceed accord- 
ing to the years of the Roman emperors, and not 
according to the consuls. While it agrees with 
the Chronicon Consulare in its general plan, it 
differs from it in many particulars, especially in 
the very brief allusions to the Pelagian contro- 
versy, and in the slight, almost disrespectful notices 
of Augustine. The 2nd of these Chronicles was 
probably not written by Prosper of Aquitania, and 
is assigned by most critics to Prosper Tiro, who, 
it is imagined, flourished in the 6th centur}’-. 
There are likewise several poems, which have 
come down to us under the name of Prosper. The 
best edition of Prosper’s works is the Benedictine, 
Paris^ 1711. 

Prosymna (npoVy^va: Ilpocrvfim7os\ an an- 
cient town of Argolis, with a temple of Hera, N, 
of Argos. 

Prota (Tlpwra : Prote), an island in the Pro- 
pontis near Chalcedon, 

Prot%oras (UpcaraySpas)^ a celebrated sophist, 
was born at Abdera, in Thrace, probably about 
B. c. 480, and died about 411, at the age of nearly 
70 years. It is said that Protagoras was once a 
poor porter, and that the skill with which he had 
fastened together, and poised upon his shoulders, 
a large bundle of wood, attracted the attention of 
Democritus, who conceived a liking for him, took 
him under Ms care, and instructed him in phi- 
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losophy. This well-known story, however, appears pathos, between Crete and Rhodes. At midday 
to have arisen out of the statement of Aristotle, Proteus rose from the sea, and slept in the shadow 
that Protagoras invented a sort of porter’s knot of the rocks of the coast, with the monsters of the 
&r the more convenient carrying of burdens. In deep lying around him. Any one washing to learn 
addition to which, Protagoras was about 20 years from him the future, was obliged to catch hold of 
older than Democritus. Protagoras was the first him at that time: as soon as he was sei^d, he 
who called himself a sophist, and taught for pay; assumed every possible shape, in order to escape 
and he practised his profession for the space of the necessity of prophesying, but -whenever he saw 
40 years. He must have come to Athens before that his endeavours were of no avail, he resumed 
li. c. 445, since he drew up a code of laws for the his usual form, and told. the truth. After finishing 
Timrians, who left Athens for the first time in his prophecy he returned into the sea. Homer 
that year. Whether he accompanied the colonists ascribes to him a daughter Ido then. — Another set 
to Thurii, we are not informed ; but at the time of traditions describes Proteus as a son of Poseidon, 
of the plague (430) we find him again in Athens, and as a king of Egypt, who had two sons, Tele- 
Betwcen his first and second visit to Athens, he gonus and Polygonus or Tmolus. His Egyptian 
had spent some time in Sicily, where he had ac- name is said to have been Cetes, for which the 
quired great fame ; and he brought with him to Greeks substituted that of Proteus. His wife is 
Athens many admirers out of other Greek cities called Psamathe or Torone, and, besides the above 
through which he had passed. His instructions mentioned sons, Theoclymenus and Theonoe are 
were so highly valued that he sometimes received likewise called his children. He is said to have 
100 minae from a pupil ; and Plato says that Pro- hospitably received Dionysus during his wanderings, 
tagoras made more money than Phidias and 10 Hermes brought to him Helena after her abduction, 
other sculptors. In 411 he was accused of im- or, according to others, Proteus himself took her 
piety by Pythodorus, one of the Four Hundred, from Paris, gave to the lover a phantom, and re- 
His impeachment was founded on his book on the stored the true Helen to Menelaus after his return, 
gods, which began with the statement : ‘‘ Re- from Tro\n 

specting the gods, I am unable to know whether Protogenes (IIpwToyeVTjs), a celebrated Greek ; 

they exist or do not exist.” The impeachment painter. He wasanative of Caunns, in Caria,a city ; 

was followed by his banishment, or, as others subject to the Rhodians, and flourished B. c. 332 ' 

affirm, only by the burning of his book. Pro- — 300. He resided at Rhodes almost entirely; 
tagoras wrote a large number of works, of which the only other city of Greece which he is said to 
the most important were entitled T'ruih (^AX7}deia), have visited is Athens, where he executed one of 
and On t/ie Gods (TLepl ©€wy). The first con- his great works in the Propylaea. Up to his SOth 
tained the theory refuted by Plato in the Theae- year he is said to have lived in poverty and in 
tetiis, Plato gives a vivid picture of the teaching comparative obscurity, supporting himself by paint- 
of Protagoras in the dialogue that bears his name, ing ships, which at that period used to be deco- 
Protagoras was especially celebrated for his skill rated with elaborate pictorial devices. His fame 
in the rhetorical art. By way of practice in the had, hoAvever, reached the ears of Apelles, who, 
art he was accustomed to make his pupils discuss upon visiting Rhodes, made it his first business^ to 
Theses (communes loci ) ; an exercise which is also seek out Protogenes. As the surest way of making 
recommended by Cicero. He also directed his the merits of Protogenes known to his fellow- 
attention to language, and endeavoured to explain citizens, Apelles offered him, for his finished works 
difficult pa.ssages in the poets. the enormous sum of 50 talents apiece^ and thus 

Prbtesilaus (UpcareetKaos)^ son of Iphiclus and led the Rhodians to imderstand what an artist they 
Astyoche, belonged to Phylace in Thessaly. He had among them. Protogenes was distinguished by 
is called Pkylacius and Phyheides^ either from his the care with which he wrought up his pictures, 
native place, or from his being a grandson of Phy- His masterpiece was the picture of lalysus, the 
laeus. He led the warriors of several Thessalian tutehiry hero of Rhodes, on which he is said to 
places against Troy, and was the first of all the have spent 7 years, or even, according to another 
Greeks who was killed by the Trojans, being the statement, li; and to have painted it 4 times over, 
first who leaped from the ships upon the Trojan This picture was so highly prized even in the 
coast. According to the common tradition he was artist’s lifetime that -when Demetrius Poliorcetes 
slain by Hector. Protesilaus is most celebrated was using every effort to subdue Rhodes, he re- 
in ancient story for the strong affection existing frained from attacking the city at its most vnl- 
between him and his wife Laodamia, the daughter iierable point, lest he should injure this picture, 
of Acastus. [For details see Laodamia.] His which had been placed in that quarter. There is 
tomb was shown near Elens, in the Thracian a celebrated story about this picture, relating to the 
Chersonesus, where a magnificent temple was accidenfcil production of one of the most effective 
erected to him. There was a belief that nymphs parts of it, the foam at the mouth of a tired hound, 
had planted elm-trees around his grave, which died The artist, it is said, dissatisfied with his repeated 
away when they had grown sufficiently high to see attempts to produce the desired effect, at last, in 
Troy, and that fresh shoots then spmng from the his vexation, dashed the sponge, with which he 
roots. There was also a sanctuary of Protesilaus had repeatedly effaced his work, against the faulty 
at Phylace, at which funeral games were celebrated, place; and the sponge charged as it was by re- 
Eroteus the prophetic old man of peated use with the necessary colours, left a mark 

the sea, is described in the earliest legends as a in which the painter recognised the very foam 
subject of Poseidon, whose fiocks (the seals) he which his art had failed to produce, 
tended. According to Homer he resided in the Protogema (Ttpmoymeia)^ daughter of Deu- 
islaiid of Pharos, at the distance of one day’s calion and Pyrrha, and wife of Locrus ; but Zeus 
journey from the river Aegyptus (Nile); whereas carried her off, and became by her the father of 
Virgil places his residence in the island of Car- Opus, 
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Proxemis (npol^i'os), a Boeotian, was a disciple 
of Gorgias, and a friend of Xenophon. Being con- 
nected by the ties of hospitality with the younger 
Gyrus, the latter engaged him in his service. He 
was seized hy Tissaphernes and put to death, with 
the other Greek generals. It was at the invitation 
of Proxenus that Xenophon was induced to enter 
the service of Cyrus. 

Prudentms, Aurelius Clemens, the earliest of 
the Christian poets of any celebrity, was a native 
of Spain, and was horn a. d. 348. After practising 
as an advocate, and discharging the duties of a 
civil and criminal judge in 2 important cities, he 
received from the emperor Theodosius, or Honorius, 
a high military appointment at court ; hut as he 
advanced in years, lie became sensible of the 
emptiness of worldly honour, and earnest in the 
exercises of religion. His poems are composed in 
a great variety of metres, but possess little merit 
either in expression or in substance. The Latinity 
is impure, abounding both in words altogether 
barbarous, and in classical words employed in a 
barbarous sense ; and the autlior is totally ignorant 
or regardless of the common laws of prosody. The 
best editions of Pradentius are by Arevalus, Rom. 
1788 and 1789, 2 vols. 4to. and by Obbariiis, Tu- 
bing. 1845, 8vo. 

Praa or Prusias (npova-a : Upov<neifs). 1. P. 
adOlympum (n. ^ ini T£?*OAu/tr^: Bntsa), a 
great city of Bithynia, on the N. side of M. Olym- 
pus, 15 Roman miles from Cius and 25 from Nicaea, 
was built by Prusias king of Bithynia, or, according 
to some, by Hannibal. — 2. Some writers distin- 
guish from this a smaller city, called P. adHypium 
or Hyppium (rphs 'TTmitp norafx^^ PtoLj sub 
Hypio monte, Piin.), which stood N.W. of the 
former, and was originally called Cierus (Kiepos) 
and belonged to the territory of Heraclea, hut was 
conquered by Prusias, who named it after himself. 
It stood N.W. of the former. Perhaps it is only 
another name for Cius. 

PrSLsias (Upovcrlas), 1. 1. King of Bith 3 'nia from 
iihout B.C. 228 to 180, though the date neither of 
his accession nor of his death is exactly known. 
He was the son of Zielas, whom he succeeded. 
He appears to have been a monarch of vigour and 
ability, and raised his kingdom of Bithjmia to a 
much higher pitch of power and prosperity than it 
had previously attained. It was at his court that 
Hannibal took refuge ; and when the Romans de- 
manded the surrender of the Carthaginian general, 
the king basely gave his consent, and Hannibal 
only escaped falling into the hands of his enemies 
by a voluntary death. — 2. 11. King of Bithynia, 
son and successor, of the preceding, reigned from 
about 180 to 149. He courted assiduously the 
alliance of the Romans. He carried on war with 
Attains, king of Pergamus, with whom, however, 
he was compelled hy the Romans to conclude peace 
in 154. JHe was slain in 149 by order of his 
son Nicomedes, as is related in the life of the 
latter, [Nicomedes H.J Prusias is described to 
us as a man in whom personal deformity was com- 
bined with a character the most vicious and de- 
graded. His passion for the chase is attested hy 
the epithet of the “ Huntsman” (Kvx^ydf). 

Prymnesia or Prymnesus (UpvfiPTjtria^ Upv^ 
fxv7](r6s^ npvfivyiffcros: Seid-el-Ghazi, Ru.), a city in 
the N. of Phrygia, which appeal’s, from its coins, 
to have been a chief seat of the worship of Midas 
as a hero. 
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Prytanis (npiiraws), king of Sparta, of the 
Proclid line, was the son of Eurypon, and 4th king 
of that race. 

Psamathus {^apaQovSy -ovpros : ‘^app.adovp^ 
nos, '^afLpadovertos), a seaport town in Laconia 
near the promontory Taenarum. 

Psammenitus king of Egypt, 

succeeded his father Amasis in B. c. 52G, and 
reigned only' 6 months. Pie was conquered bj' 
Cambyses in 525, and his country made a province 
of the Persian empire. His life wus spared by 
Cambyses, but as he was detected shortly after- 
wards in endeavouring to excite a revolt among the 
Egyptians, he was compelled to put an end to his 
life by drinking bull’s blood. 

Psammis king of Egypt, succeeded 

his father Necho, and reigned from B, c. 601 to 
595. He carried on war against Ethiopia, and 
died immediately after his return from the latter 
country. He was succeeded by his son Apries. 

! Psammitichus or Psammetichus {Wap.piTixos 
or '^apixhrixos\ the Greek form of the Egj’ptian 
PsAMETiK, a king of Egypt, and founder of the 
Saitic dynast j-, reigned from b. c. 671 to 617, 
Pie was originally one of the 12 kings, who ob- 
tained an independent sovereignty in the confusion 
which followed the death of Setho. Having been 
driven into banishment by the other kings, he 
took refuge in the marshes: hut shortly afterwards 
with the aid of some Ionian and Carian pirates, he 
conquered the other kings, and became sole ruler 
of Egj’-pt, He provided a settlement for his Greek 
mercenaries on the Peliisiac or eastern branch of 
the Nile, a little below Bubastis, and he appears 
to have mainl}’- relied upon them for the mainte- 
nance of his power. In order to facilitate inter- 
course between the Greeks and his other subjects, 
he ordered a number of Egyptian children to live 
with them, that they might learn the Greek lan- 
guage ; and from them sprung the class of inter- 
preters. The employment of foreign mercenaries 
by Psammitichus gave great offence to the military 
caste in Egj'-pt; and being indignant at other 
treatment which they received from him, they 
emigrated in a body of 240,000 men, into Ethiopia, 
where settlements were assigned to them by the 
Ethiopian king. It must, therefore, have been 
chiefly with his Ionian and Carian troops that 
Psammitichus carried on his w’ars against Syria 
and Phoenicia. He laid siege to the cit}'- of 
Azotus (the Ashod of Scripture) for 29 years, till 
he took it. As Psammitichus had displeased a 
large portion of his subjects by the introduction of 
foreigners, he seems to have paid especial court to 
the priesthood. He built the southern propj'laea 
of the temple of Hephaestus at Memphis, and a 
splendid aula, with a portico round it, for the habi- 
tation of Apis, in front of the temple. 

Pselcis DaMce^ ov Dekkeli, Ru.), the 

chief city in the Dodecaschoemis, that is, the N. 
part of Aethiopia, which was adjacent to Egypt, to 
which it was regarded by tlie Romans as belonging. 
The city stood on the W. bank of the Nile, be- 
tween Syene and Tachompso, the latter of which 
was so far eclipsed bj’' Pselcis as to acquire the 
name^ of Contrapselcis. Under the later empire.^ 
Pselcis was garrisoned by a body of German, 
horsemen. 

PseUus (l^eAAos). 1. Michael PseUus, the 
elder, of Andros, flourished in the 9th century 
after Christ, He was a learned man, and an eager 
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student of the Alexandmn philosopli^n He was 
probably the author of some of the works which, 
are ascribed to the younger Pselius. — 2. Mchael 
COBLStantius Pselius, the younger, a far more 
celebrated person, flourished in the 11th century of 
our era. He was born at Constantinople 10*20, 
and lived at least till 1 1 05. He taught philosophy, 
rhetoric, and dialectics, at Constantinople, where 
he stood forth as almost the last upholder of the 
failing cause of learning. The emperors honoured 
him with the title of Prince of the Philosophers. 
His works are both in prose and poetrj’', on a vast 
variety of subjects, and distinguished by an elo- 
quence and taste which are worth of a better 
period. They are too numerous to be mentioned 
in this place. 

Psophis : ^wcpidios : Khan of Tripo- 

ia7no% a town in the N. W. of Arcadia, on the 
river Erymanthus, is said to have been originally 
called Phegia. It sided with the Aetolians 
against the Achaeans, hut was taken b. c. 219 by 
Philip, king of Macedonia, who was then in al- 
liance with the Achaeans. 

Psyche C^vx'f]), “ the soul,” occurs in the later 
times of antiquity, as a personification of the human 
soul. Psyche was the youngest of the 3 daughters 
of a king, and excited by her beauty the jealousy 
and envy of Venus. In order to avenge herself, I 
the goddess ordered Cupid or Amor to inspire 
Psyche with a love for the most contemptible of all 
men : but Cupid was so stricken with her beauty 
that he himself fell in love with her. He accord- 
ingly conveyed her to a charming spot, where un- ! 
seen and imkiiown he visited her every night, and , 
left her as soon as the day began to dawn. Psyche I 
might have continued to enjoy this state of happi- 
ness, if she had attended to the advice of her lover, 
who told her never to give way to her curiosity, or 
to inquire who he was. But her jealous sisters 
made her believe that in the darkness of night she 
was embracing some hideous monster, and accord- 
ingly once, while Cupid was asleep, she drew near 
to him with a lamp, and, to her amazement, beheld 
the most handsome and lovely of the gods. In her 
excitement of joy and fear, a drop of hot oil fell 
from her lamp upon his shoulder. This awoke 
Cupid, w'ho censured her for her mistrust, and es- 
caped. Psyche’s happiness was now gone, and ' 
after attempting in vain to throw herself into a 
river, she wandered about from temple to temple, 
inquiring after her lover, and at length came to the 
palace of Venus. There her real sufferings began, 
for Venus retained her, treated her as a slave, and 
imposed upon her the hardest and most humiliating 
labours, Psjmhe would have perished under the 
weight of her sufferings, had not Cupid, who still 
loved her in secret, invisibly comforted and assisted 
her in her toils. With his aid she at last suc- 
ceeded in overcoming the jealousy and hatred of 
Venus : she became immortal, and was united to 
liira for ever. It is not difficult to recognise in this 
lovely story the idea of which it is merely the 
mythical embodiment ; for Psyche is evidently the 
human soul, which is purified by passions and mis- 
fortunes, and is thus prepared for the enjoyment of 
true and pure happiness. In works of art Psyche 
is represented as a maiden with the wings of a 
butterfly, along with Cupid in the different situa- 
tions described in the allegory. 

PsycMum a town on the S. coast of 

Crete. 
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Psylli (■^oAAoi), a Libyan people, the earliest 
known inhabitants of the district of N. Africa 
called Cyrenaica. 

Psyra (ra "^vpd i^vpm : Ipsara)^ a small island 
of the Aegean Sea, 40 stadia (4 geog. miles) in 
circuit, lying 50 stadia (5 geog. miles) W, off the 
N.W. point of Chios. It had a city of the same 
name. 

Psyttalea. [Salamis.] 

Pteleos (riTeAeftJs), a small lake in Mysia, near 
Ophrymum on the coast of the Hellespont. 

Ptelenm, (IlTeAe(^y : UTeAedr^iS', XlTeAeouo'ios). 
1. {Ftelia), an ancient seaport town of Thessaly in 
the district Phthiotis, at the S. W, extremity of 
the Sinus Pagasaeus, was destroyed by the Ro- 
mans. «— 2. A town in Elis Trijphjdia, said to have 
been a colony from the preceding. --3. A fortress 
of Ionia, on the coast of Asia Mmor, belonsinff to 
Erythrae. 

Ptolemaeus (nroAe^aTos) usually called Pto- 
lemy. I. Almor Ustorkal persofis. 1, Nephew of 
Antigonus, king of Asia. He carried on war in 
Greece on behalf of Antigonus, hut in 810 he 
abandoned the cause of his uncle and concluded a 
treaty with Cassander and Ptolemy the son of 
Lagus. He soon gave offence to the Egyptian king, 
and was in consequence compelled to put an end 
to his life by poison, B. c. 309. *—2. Son of Lysi- 
machns, king of Thrace. He was the eldest of the 
8 sons of that monarch by his last wife Arsinoe, 
and the only one who escaped falling into the 
hands of Ptolemy Ceraiinus. —3, Son of Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus, by his wife Antigone, the step- 
daughter of Ptolemy Lagi. When only 15 years 
of age he was left by his father in charge of his 
hereditary dominions, when Pyrrhus himself set 
out on his expedition to Italy, 280. At a later 
time he fought under his father in Greece, and was 
slain in the course of Pyrrhus’s campaign in the 
Peloponnesus, 272.— 4. Surnaraed Philadelphus, 
son of M. Antony, the Triumvir, by Cleopatra, 
After the death of Antony, 80, his life was spared 
by Augustus, at the intercession of Juba and 
Cleopatra, and he was brought up by Octavia with 
her own children. 

11, Kings of Egypt 

I. Surnamed Soter, the Preserver, but more com- 
monly known as the son of Lagus, reigned b. c. 
323 — 285. His father Lagus was a Macedonian 
of ignoble birth, but his mother Arsinoe had been 
a concubine of Philip of Macedon, on which ac- 
count it seems to have been generally believed that 
Ptolemy was in reality the offspring of that mo- 
narch. Ptolemy is mentioned among the friends 
of the young Alexander before the death of Philip. 
He accompanied Alexander throughout his cam- 
paigns in Asia, and was always treated by the 
king with the greatest favour. On the division of 
the empire which followed Alexander’s death 
(323), Ptolemy obtained the government of Egypt. 
In 321 his dominions were invaded by Perdiccas, 
the regent; but the assassination of Perdiccas by his 
mutinous soldiers soon delivered Ptolemy from this 
danger. In the following year Ptolemy enlarged 
his dominions by seizing upon the important 
satrapy of Phoenicia and Coele-Syria. It was pro- 
bably during this expedition that he made himself 
master of Jerusalem, by attacking the city on the 
Sahhath day. A few years afterwards (316.) 
Ptolemy entered into an alliance with Cassander 
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and Lysimachus against An tigomis, wEose growing 
power had excited their common apprehensions. 
In the war which followed, Antigonus conquered 
Coele-Syria and Phoenicia (315, 314); but Pto- 
lemy recovered these provinces by the defeat of 
Bemetriits, the son of Antigonus, in 31*2. In 31 1 
hostilities were suspended by a general peace. 
This peace, however, was of short duration, and 
Ptolemy appears to have been the first to recom- 
mence the war. He crossed over to Greece, where 
he announced himself as the liberator of the Greeks, 
but he effected little. In 306 Ptolemy was de- 
feated by Demetrius in a great sea-fight off Sala- 
mis in Cypnis. In consequence of this defeat, 
Ptolemy lost the important island of Cyprus, which 
had previously been subject to him. Antigonus 
was so much elated by this victory as to assume 
the title of king, an example which Ptolemy, not- 
withstanding his defeat, immediately followed. 
Antigonus and Demetrius followed up their success 
by the invasion of Egypt, but were compelled to 
return to Syria without effecting any thing. Next 
year (305) Ptolemy rendered the most important j 
assistance to the Bhodians, who w^ere besieged by 
Demetrius ; and when Demetrius was at length 
compelled to raise the siege (304), the Rhodians 
paid divine honours to the Egyptian monarch as 
their saviour and preserver (2 <wt^P), a title which 
appears to have been now bestowed upon Ptolemy 
for the first time. Ptolemy took comparatively 
little part in the contest, which led to the decisive 
battle of Ipsus, in w'hich Antigonus was defeated 
and slain (301). The latter years of Ptolemy’s 
reign appear to have been devoted almost entirely 
to the arts of peace, and to promoting the internal 
prosperity of his dominions. In 285 Ptolemy ab- 
dicated in favour of his youngest son Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, the child of his latest and most be- 
loved wife, Berenice, excluding from, the throne 
his two eldest sons Ptolemy Ceratmus and Melea- 
ger, the offspring of Eurydice, The elder Ptolemy 
survived this event 2 years, and died in 283. His 
reign is variously estimated at 38 or 40 years, 
according as we include or not these 2 years which 
followed his abdication. — The character of Pto- 
lemy has been generally represented in a very 
favourable light by historians, and there is no 
doubt that if we compare him with his contem- 
porary and rival potentates he appears to deserve 
the praises bestowed upon his mildness ^d mode- 
ration. But it is only with this important qualifi- 
cation that they can he admitted; for there are 
many evidences, that he did not shrink from any 
measure that he deemed requisite in order to carry 
out the objects of his ambition. But as a ruler 
Ptolemy certainly deserves the highest praise. By 
his able and vigorous administration he laid the 
foundations of the wealth and prosperity which 
Egypt enjoj^ed for a long period. Under Ms fos- 
tering care Alexandria quickly rose to the place 
desigiied^ for it by its founder, that of the greatest 
commercial city of the world. Not less eminent 
were the services rendered by Ptolemy to the ad- 
vancement of literature and science. In this de- 
partment indeed it is not always easy to disttinguish 
the portion of credit due to the father from that of 
his son ; hut it seems certain that to the elder 
monarch belongs the merit of having originated 
those literary institutions which assumed a more 
definite and regular form, as well as a more pro- 
minent place, under his successor. Such appears 
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: to have been the case with the two most celebrated 
of all, the Library and the Museum of Alexandria. 
The first suggestion of these important foundations 
is ascribed by some writers to Demetrius of Pha- 
lerus, who spent all the latter years of his life at 
the court of Ptolemy, But many other men of 
literarji* eminence were also gathered around the 
Egyptian king; among whom may be especially 
noticed the great geometer Euclid, the philosophers 
Stilpo of Megara, Theodoms of Gyrene, and Dio- 
dorus surnamed Cronus; as well as the elegiac 
poet Philetas of Cos, and the grammarian Eenodo- 
tus. To the two last we are told Ptolemy confided 
the literary education of his son Philadelphus. 
Many anecdotes sufficiently attest the free inter- 
course which subsisted between the king and the- 
men of letters by whom he was surrounded, and 
prove that the easy familiarity of his manners cor- 
responded with his simple and unostentatious 
habits of life. We also find him mamtaming a 
correspondence with Menander, whom he in vain 
endeavoured to attract to his court, and sending 
overtures probably of a similar nature to Theo- 
phrastus. Nor were the fine arts neglected: the 
rival painters Antiphilus and Apelles both exer- 
cised their talents at Alexandria, where some of 
their most celebrated pictures were produced. — 
Ptolemy was himself an author : he composed a 
history of the wars of Alexander, which is fre- 
quently cited by later writers, and is one of the 
chief authorities which Arrian made the ground- 
work of his own history. — II. PMladelplms 
(b. c. 285 — 247), the son of Ptolemy I. by 
his wife Berenice, was born in the island of 
Cos, 305, His long reign was marked by few 
events of a striking character. He was engaged in 
war with his half-brother Magas, who had go- 
verned Cyrene as viceroy xmder Ptolemy Soter, 
but on the death of that monarch not only asserted 
his independence, but even attempted to invade 
Egypt. Magas was supported by Antiochus II., 
king of Syria ; and the war was at length terminated 
by a treaty, which left Magas in undisputed pos- 
session of the Cyrenaica, while his infant daughter 
Berenice was betrothed to Ptolemy, the son of 
Philadelphus. Ptolemy also concluded a treaty 
with the Romans. He was frequently engaged in 
hostilities with Sjuria, which were terminated to- 
wards the close of his reign by a treaty of peace, 
by which Ptolemy gave his daughter Berenice in 
marriage to Antiochus II. Ptolemy’s chief care, 
however, was directed to the internal administra- 
tion of his kingdom, and to the patronage of lite- 
rature and science. The institutions of which the 
foundations had been laid by his father quickly 
rose under his fostering care to the highest pros- 
perity. The Museum of Alexandria became the 
resort and abode of all the most distinguished men 
of letters of the day, and in the library attached to 
it were accumulated all the treasures of ancient 
learning. Among the other illustrious names 
wMch adorned the reign of Ptolemy, may be men- 
tioned those of the poets Philetas and Theocritus, 
the philosophers Hegesias and Theodoras, the 
mathematician Euclid, and the astronomers Timo- 
charis, Aristarchus of Samos, and Aratus. Nor 
was his patronage confined to the ordinary cycle of 
Hellenic literature. By his interest in natural 
history he gave a stimulus to the pursuit of that 
science, which gave birth to many important works, 
while he himself formed collections of rare animals 
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within the precincts of the royal palace. It was 
during his reign also, and perhaps at his desire, 
that Manetho gave to the world in a Greek form 
the historical records of the Egj^ptians ; and ac~ 
cording to a well-known tradition, it was hy his 
express command that the Holy Scriptures of the 
Jews were translated into Greek. The new cities 
or colonies founded Philadelphus in different 
parts of his dominions were extremely numerous. 
On the Red Sea alone we find at least two hearing 
the name of Arsinoe, one called after another of 
his sisters Philotera, and two cities named in 
honour of his mother Berenice. The same names 
occur also in Cilicia and Syria : and in the latter 
country he founded the important fortress of Pto- 
iemais in Palestine* All authorities concur in 
attesting the great power and wealth, to which 
the Egyptian monarchy was raised under Phila- 
delphus. He possessed, at the close of Ms reign a 
standing army of 200,000 foot, and 40,000 horse, 
besides war-chariots and elephants; a fleet of 
1500 ships ; and a sum of 740,000 talents in his 
treasury ; ^vhiie he derived from Egjjpt alone an 
anniialre venue of 14,800 talents. His dominions 
comprised, besides Egypt itself, and portions of 
Ethiopia, Arabia, and Libya, the important pro- 
vinces of Phoenicia and Ooele-Syria, together with 
G 3 ’'pras, Lycia, Caiia, and the Cyclades : and 
during a great part at least of his reign, Cilicia 
and Famphylia also. Before his death Cyrene 
was reunited to the monarchy by the marriage of 
his son Ptolemy with Berenice, the daughter of 
Magas. The private life and relations of Phila- 
delphus do not exhibit his character in as favour- 
able a light as we might have inferred from the 
splendour of his administration. He put to death 
2 of his brothers ; and, he banished Ms first wife 
Arsinoe, the daughter of Lysimachus, to Goptos in 
Upper Egypt on a charge of conspiracy. After 
her removal Ptolemy married Ms own sister Ar- 
sinoe, the widow of Lysimachus ; a flagrant vio- 
lation of the religious notions of the Greeks, hut 
which was frequently imitated by his successors. 
He evinced his affection for Arsinog, not only by 
bestowing her name upon many of his newly- 
founded colonies, hut by assuming himself the sur- 
name of Philadelphus, a title which some writers 
referred in derision to his unnatural treatment of 
his 2 brothers. By this 2nd marriage Ptolemy 
had no issue: hut Ms first wife had borne him 
2 sons — Ptolemy, who succeeded him on the 
throne, and Lysimachus ; and a daughter, Berenice, 
whose marriage to Antiochus II., king of Sjmia, 
has been already mentioned. — III. jEuergetes 
(b.c. 247 — 222), eldest son and successor of 
Philadelphus. Shortly after his accession he in- 
vaded Syria, in order to avenge the death of his 
sister Berenice. [Berenice, No. 2.] He met 
with the most striking success. He advanced as 
far as Babylon and Susa, and after reducing all 
Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and Susiana, received 
the submission of all the upper provinces of Asia 
as far as the confines of Bactria and India. From 
this career of conquest he was recalled by the news 
of seditions in Egypt, and returned to that country, 
carrying with him an immense booty, comprising, 
among other objects, all the statues of the Egyptian 
deities which had been carried off by Camby&es to 
Babylon or Persia. These he restored to their 
respective temples, an act by which he earned the 
greatest popularity with his native Egyptian sub- 
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jects, who bestowed on him in consequence the 
title of Euergetes (the Benefactor), by which he is 
generally known. While the arms of the king 
himself -were thus successful in the East, his fleets 
reduced the maritime provinces of Asia, including 
Cilicia, Pamphylia, and Ionia, as far as the Hel- 
lespont, together with Lj'^simacliia end oilier im- 
portant places on the coast of Thrace which con- 
tinued for a long period subject to the Egt^ptian 
rule. Concerning the events which followed the 
return^ of Euergetes to his own dominions (pro- 
bably in 243) we are almost wholly in the dark ; 
but it appears that the greater part of the eastern 
provinces speedily fell again into the hands of 
Seleucus, while Ptolemy retained possession of the 
maritime regions and a great part of Sjwia itself. 
He soon obtained a valuable ally in the person of 
Antiochus Hierax, the younger brother of Seleucus, 
%vhoni he supported in his wars against his eidei* 
brother. We find Euergetes maintainirig the same 
friendly relations as his father with Rome. During 
the latter years of Ms reign he subdued the Ethi- 
opian tribes on his southern frontier, and advanced 
as far as Adule, a port on the Bed Sea, where he 
established an emporium, and set up an inscription 
commemorating the exploits of his reign. To a 
copy of this, accidentally preserved to us by an 
Egyptian monk, Cosmas Indicopleiistes, we are 
indebted for much of the scanty infennation we 
possess concerning his reign- Ptolemy Euergetes 
is scarcely less celebrated than his father for his 
patronage of literature and science : he added so 
largely to the library at Alexandria that he has 
been sometimes erroneously deemed its founder. 
Eratosthenes, Apollonius Rhodius, and Aiisto- 
phanes, the grammarian, flourished at Alexandria 
during his reign, — suflicient to prove that the 
literature and learning of the Alexandrian school 
still retained their fonner eminence. By his wife 
Berenice, who survived him, Euergetes left three 
children : i. Ptolemy, his successor ; 2. Magas ; 
and 3. Arsinoe, afterwards married to her brother 
Ptolemy Philopator. — PMlopator (b. c. 222 — > 
205), eldest son and successor of Euergetes. He 
was very far from inheriting the virtues or abilities 
of Ms father : and Ms reign was the commence- 
ment of the decline of the Eg^’^ptian kingdom, 
which had been raised to such a height of power 
and prosperity by his three predecessors. Its first 
beginning was stained ^vitll crimes of the diirkest 
kind. He put to death his mother, Berenice, and 
his brother, Magas, and his uncle Lysimachns, the 
brother of Euergetes. He then gave himself up 
•without restraint to a life of indolence and luxury, 
while he abandoned to Ms minister Sosibius the 
care of all political affairs. The latter seems to 
have been as incapable as his master: and the 
kingdom -yv^as allowed to fall into a state of the 
utmost disorder, of which Antiochus the Great, 
king of Syria, was not slow to avail himself. In 
the first 2 campaigns (21.9,218), Antiochus con- 
quered the greater part of Coele-Syria and Pales- 
tine, hut in the 3rd year of the war (217), he was 
completely defeated by Ptolemy in person at the 
decisive battle of Raphia, and was glad to conclude 
a peace with the Egyptian monarch. On his return 
from his S^nian expedition, Ptolemy gave himself 
up more and more to every species of vice and 
debauchery. His mistress Agathoclea, and her 
brother Agathocles, divided with Sosibius the 
patronage and distribution of all places of honoui 
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or profit. Towards the close of his reign Ptolemy 
put to death his wife Arsinoe. His debaucheries 
shortened his life. He died in 205, lea^fing only 
one son, a child of 5 years old. We find Ptolemy 
following up the policy of his predecessors, hy cul- 
tivating the friendship of the Homans, to whom 
he furnished large supplies of corn during their 
struggle with Carthage. Plunged as he was in 
vice and debauchery, Philopator appears to have 
still inherited something of the love of letters for 
which his predecessors were so conspicuous. We 
find him associating on familiar terms with phi- 
losophers and men of letters, and especially patron- 
ising the distinguished grammarian Aristarchus. 
— V. Epiplianes (b. c. 205 — 101), son and suc- 
cessor of Ptolemy IV. He was a child of 
5 years old at the death of his father, 205. 
Philin king of Macedonia and Antiochus HI. 
of Syria, determined to take advantage of the 
minority of Ptolemy, and entered into a league to 
divide his dominions between them. In pursuance 
of this arrangement Antiochns conquered Coele- 
Syria, while Philip reduced the Cyclades and the 
cities in Thrace which had still remained subject 
to Egypt. In this emergency the Egyptian ^mini- 
sters had recourse to the powerful intervention of 
the Homans, who commanded both monarchs to 
refrain from further hostilities, and restore all the 
conquered cities. In order to evade this demand 
without openly opposing the power of Home, Anti- 
ochus concluded a treaty \vith Eg}T)t, by which it 
was agreed that the yoimg king should marry 
Cleopatra, the daughter of Antiochus, and receive 
back the Syrian provinces as her dower. This 
treaty took place in 199, hut the marriage was not 
actually solemnised until C years after. The admi- 
nistration of Eg 3 ''pt was placed in the hands of 
Aristomenes, a man who was every way worthy of 
the charge. As earl\% however, as 196 the young 
king was declared of full age, and the ceremony of 
his Anacleteria, or coronation, was solemnised with 
great magnificence. It was on this occasion that 
the decree was issued which has been preserved 
to us in the celebrated inscription known as the 
Hosetta stone, a monument of great interest in 
regard to the internal history of Egypt mider 
the Ptolemies, independent of its importance as 
having afforded the key to the discovery of Mero- i 
glyph ics. In 193 the marriage of Ptolemy with ' 
the Syrian princess Cleopatra was solemnised at 
Haphia. Ptolemy, however, refused to assist his 
father-in-law in the war against the Homans, which 
was at this time on the eve of breaking out, and be 
continued steadfast in his alliance with Home. But 
he derived no advantage from the treaty which 
concluded it, and Antiochus still retained posses- 
sion of Coele-Syria and Phoenicia. As long as 
Ptolemy continued under the guidance and influ- 
ence of Aristomenes, his administration was equi- 
table and popular. Gradually, however, he became 
estranged from his able and virtuous minister, and 
threw himself more and more into the power of 
flatterers and vicious companions, until at length 
he was induced to rid himself of Aristomenes, who 
was compelled to take poison. Towards the close 
of his reign Ptolemy conceived the project of re- 
covering Coele-Syria from Seleucus, the successor 
of Antiochns, and had assembled a large mercenary 
force for that purpose: but having, by an un- 
guarded expression, excited the apprehensions of 
some of his friends, he was cut off by poison in the 
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24th year of his reign and the 29th of his age, 
181. He left 2 sons, both named Ptolemy, who 
subsequently ascended the throne, under the names 
of Ptolemy Philometor and Eiiergetes II. and a 
daughter, who bore her mother’s name of Cleopatra. 
His reign was marked hy the rapid decline of the 
Egyptian monarchy, for the provinces and cities 
wrested from it during his minority by Antiochus 
and Philip were never recovered, and at his death 
Cyprus and the Cyrenaica were almost the only 
foreign possessions still attached to the crown of 
Egypt— VI. Philometor (b.c, 181—146), eldest 
son and successor of Ptolemy V. He was a child 
at the death of his father in 181, ‘and the regency 
was assumed during his minority by his mother 
Cleopatra, who, by her able administration, main- 
tained the kingdom in a state of tranquillity. But 
after her death, in 173, the chief power fell into the 
hands of Eulaeus and Lenaeus, ministers as cor- 
rupt as they were incapable ; who had the rashness 
to engage in war with Antiochus Epiphanes, king 
of Syria, in the vain hope of recovering the pro- 
vinces of Coele-Syria and Phoenicia. But their 
army was totally defeated hy Antiochus, near Pe- 
lusium, and Antiochus was able to advance with- 
out opposition as far as Memphis, 170. The 
young king himself fell into his hands, but was 
treated with kindness and distinction, as Antiochus 
hoped by his means to make himself the master of 
Egypt. On learning the captivity of his brother, 
the younger Ptolemy, who was then at Alexandria 
with his sister Cleopatra, assumed the title of king, 
under the name of Eiiergetes II., and prepared to 
defend the capital to the utmost. Antiochus here- 
upon laid siege to Alexandria ; but he was unable 
to take the city, and withdrew into Syria, after 
establishing Philometor as king at Memphis, but 
retaining in his hands the frontier fortress of Felu- 
siura. This last circumstance, together with the 
ravages committed by the Syrian troops, awakened 
Philometor, who had hitherto been a mere puppet 
in the hands of the Syrian king, to a sense of his 
true position, and he hastened to make overtures 
of peace to his brother and sister at Alexandria. 
It was agreed that the two brothers should reign 
together, and that Philometor should marry his 
sister Cleopatra. But this arrangement did not 
suit the views of Antiochus, who immediately re- 
newed hostilities. The two brothers were unable 
to offer any effectual opposition, and he had ad- 
vanced a second time to the walls of Alexandria, 
when he was met by a Roman einhassj-, headed by 
M. Pbpillius Laenas, who haughtily commanded 
him instantly to desist from hostilities. Antiochus 
did not venture to disobey, and withdrew to his 
own dominions, 168, Dissensions soon broke out 
between the 2 brothers, and Eiiergetes expelled 
Philometor from Alexandria. Hereupon Philo- 
metor repaired in person to Home, 164, where he 
was received by the senate with the utmost honour, 
and deputies were appointed to reinstate liim in 
the sovereign power. This they effected with little 
opposition ; but thej'- settled that Eiiergetes should 
obtain Gyrene as a separate kingdom. Euergetes, 
however, shortly afterwards laid claim to Cyprus as 
well, in which he was supported by the Homans ; but 
Philometor refused to surrender the island to him, 
and in the war which ensued, Euergetes was taken 
prisoner by bis brother, who not only spared his 
life, hut sent him back to Cyrene on condition that 
he should thenceforth content himself with that king- 
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dora. The attention of Philometor appears to hare Thereupon he ded to Cj’prus, and the Alexaii- 
■beeii, fromthis time,pnncipaiIy directed tothe side drians declared his sister Cleopatra queen (130). 
of Syria. Demetrius Soter having sought during Enraged at this, Ptolemy put to death Mem- 
the dissensions between the two brothers to make phitis, his son by Cleopatra, and sent his head and 
himself master of Cyprus, Ptolemy now supported hands to his nnhfipp}^ mother. But Cleopatra 
the usurper Alexander Balas, to whom he gave his ha.ving been shortly afterwards expelled from Alex- 
daughter Cleopatra in marriage, 150. But when andria in her turn, Ptolemy found himself imex- 
Ptolemy advanced with an army to the assistance of pectedly reinstated on the throne (127). His 
his son-in-law, Ammonius, the favourite and mini- sister Cleopatra lied to the court of her elder sister 
star of Alexander, formed a plot against the life of Cleopatra, the wife of Demetrius II., king of 
Ptolemy; whereupon the latter took away his Syria, who espoused the cause of the fugitive, 
daughter Cleopatra from her faithless husband, and Ptolemy, in revenge, set up against him a pre- 
bestowed her hand on Demetrius Nicator, the tender named Zabinas or Zebina, who assumed the 
son of Soter, whose cause he now espoused. In title of Alexander II. But the usurper behaved 
conjunction with Demetrius, Ptolemy carried on with such haughtiness to Ptolemy, that the latter 
war against Alexander, whom he defeated in a suddenly changed his policy, became reconciled to 
decisive battle ; but he died a few days afterwards his sister Cleopatra, whom he permitted to retimi 
in consequence of an injury which he had re- to Egypt, and gave his daughter Tryphaena in 
ceived from a fall from his horse in this battle, 145. marriage to Axitiochiis Grypus, the son of Deme- 
He had reigned 35 years from the period of his first trius. Ptolemy died after reigning 29 years from 
accession, and 18 from his restoration by the Ro- the death of his brother Philometor ; but he him- 
mans. Philometor is praised for the mildness and self reckoned the years of his reign from the date 
humanity of his disposition. Polybius even tells us of his first assumption of the regal title in 170. 
that not a single citizen of Alexandria was put to Although the character of Ptolemy Physcon was 
death by him for any political or private offence, stained by the most infamous vices, and by the 
On the whole, if not one of the greatest, he was at most sanguinary cruelty, he still retained that love 
least one of the best of the race of the Ptolemies, of letters which appears to have been hereditary in 
He left three children: 1. A son, Ptolemy, who the whole race of the Ptolemies. He had in his 
was proclaimed king after his fiither's death, under youth been a pupil of Aristarchus, and not only 

^ the name Ptolemy Eupator, but was put to death courted the society of learned men, but was hira- 
almost immediately after by his uncle Euergetes. self the author of a work called 'TTrofty^jaaro, or 

2. A daughter, Cleopatra, married first to Alexander memoirs, which extended to 24 books. He left 
Balas, then to Demetrius II. king of S 3 "ria; and two sons; Ptolemy, afterwards known as Soter II., 

3. Another daughter, also named Cleopatra, who and Alexander, both of whom subsequently as- 
was afterwards married to her uncle Ptolemy cended the throne of Egjqjt; and 3 daughters : 1. 
Euergetes. — VII. Euergetes II. or Physcon Cleopatra, married to her brother Ptolemy Soter ; 
(4>tJcrw:wv), that is Big-Bdly^ reigned B. c. 146 — 2. Tryphaena, the wife of Antiochus Grypus, king 
117. His history down to the death of his bro- of Syria ; and 3. Selene, who was unmarried at 
ther has been already given. In order to secure her father's death. To his natural son Ptolemjq 
undisputed possession of the throne, he married his surnamed Apion, he bequeathed by his will the 
sister Cleopatra, the widow of his brother Philo- separate kingdom of Cyrene. —Vin., Soter EL, 
raetor, and put to death his nephew Ptolemy, who and also PMlometor, but more commonly called 
had been proclaimed king under the surname of Eathyrus or Latliurus (Ad0oupoy), reigned b. c. 
Eupator. A reign thus commenced in blood was 117 — 107, and also 89 — 81, Although he was of 
continued in a similar spirit. Maiij' of the leading full age at the time of his father’s death (117), he 
citizens of Alexandria, who had taken part against was obliged to reign jointly with his mother, 
him on the death of his brother, were put to death, Cleopatra, who had been appointed by the will of 
while the populace were given up to the cruelties of her late husband to succeed him on the throne, 
his mercenary troops, and the streets of the city were She was indeed desirous of associating with herself 
repeatedly deluged with blood. Thousands of the her younger son, Ptolemy Alexander ; but since 
inhabitants fled from the scene of such horrors, and Lathynis was popular with the Alexandrians, she 
the population of Alexandria w'as so greatl}' thinned was obliged to give waj', and sent Alexander to 
that the king found himself compelled to invite Cyprus. After declaring Lathyrus king, she corn- 
foreign settlers from all quarters to re-people his pelled him to repudiate his sister Cleopatra, of 
deserted capital. At the same time that he thus whose infiiience she was jealous, and to marry" his 
incurred the hatred of his subjects by his cruelties, jmunger sister Selene in her stead. After reigning 
lie rendered himself an object of their aversion and 1 0 years jointly with his mother, he was expelled 
contempt by abandoning himself to the most de- from Alexandria by an insurrectioif of the people 
grading vices. In consequence of these, he had be- which she had excited against hiih (107). His 
come bloated and deformed in person, and enor- brother Alexander now assumed the sovereignty of 
moiisly corpulent, whence the Alexandrians gavehim Egj'^pt, in conjunction with his mothexq while 
the nickname of Physcon, by which appellation he Lathyrus -was able to establish himself in the pos- 
is more usually known. His union 'with Cleopatra session of Cyprus. Cleopatra indeed attempted to 
ivas not of long duration. He became enamoured dispossess him of that island also, but without siic- 
of his niece Cleopatra (the offspring of his wife by cess, and Ptolemy held it as an independent king- 
her former marriage wuth Philometor), and he did dom for the 1 8 years during which Cleopatra and 
not hesitate to divorce the mother, and receive her Alexander reigned in Egypt. After the death of 
daughter instead, as his wife and queen. By this Cleopatra and the expulsion of Alexander in 8.9, 
proceeding he alienated still more the minds of his Ptolemy I^thjTus was recalled by the Alexan- 
Greek subjects ; and his vices and cruelties at drians, and established anew on the throne of 
length produced an, insurrection at Alexandria. Egypt, which he occupied thenceforth without in- 
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terruption till his death in 81. The most impor- 
tant etent of this period was the revolt of Thebes, 
in Upper Egjrpt, which was still powerfhl enough 
to hold out for nearly 3 years against the arms of 
Ptolemy, but at the end of that time was taken*’ 
and reduced to the state of rain dn which it has 
ever since remained. liathyrns reigned in ail 35^ 
years j 1 0 in conjunction with his mother .(117 — 
107), 18 in Cyprus (107— 89), and 7^ as sole 
ruler of Egypt. He left only one daughter Bere- 
nice, called also Cleopatra, who succeeded him on 
the throne: and 2 sons, both named Ptolemy, 
who, though illegitimate, became severally kings of 
Egj^pt and Cyprus.— IX. Alexander L, youngest 
son of Ptolemy VII., reigned conjointly with his 
mother Cleopatra from the expulsion of his brother 
Lathynis, b. c. 107 to 90. In this year he assas- 
sinated his mother 5 but he had not reigned alone 
a year, when he was compelled hy a general sedi- 
tion of the populace and military to (juit Alexan- 
dria. He, however, raised fresh troops, but was 
totally defeated in a sea-fight by the rebels; where- 
upon Lathyrus was recalled by the Alexandrians to 
Egypt, as has been already related. Alexander 
now attempted to make himself master of Cyprus, 
and invaded that island, hut was defeated and 
slain. He left a son, Alexander, who afterwards 
ascended the throne of Egypt— 'X. Alexander II., 
son of the preceding, was at Rome at the death of 
Ptolemy Lathynis in 81. Sulla, who was then 
dictator, nominated the young Alexander (who 
had obtained a high place in his favour) king of 
Egypt, and sent "him to take possession of the 
crown. It was, however, agreed, in deference to 
the claims of Cleopatra Berenice, the daughter of 
Lathyrus, whom the Alexandrians had already 
placed on the throne, that Alexander should marry 
her, and admit her to share the sovereign power. 

, He complied with the letter of this treaty hy mar- 
rying Cleopatra, but only 19 days afterwards 
caused her to be assassinated. The Alexandrians, 
thereupon, rose against their new monarch, and put 
him to death. —XI. Bionysus, but more com- 
monly known by the appellation of Auletes, the 
dute-player, was an illegitimate son of Ptolemy 
Lathyrus. When the assassination of Berenice 
and the death of Alexander 11. had completed the 
extinction of the legitimate race of the Lagidae, 
Ptolemy was proclaimed king hy the Alexan- 
drians, B.C, 80. He was anxious to obtain from 
the Roman senate their ratification of his title to 
the crown, hut it was not till the consulship of 
Caesar (39) that he was able to purchase hy vast I 
bribes the desired privilege. He had expended 
immense sums in the purauit of this object, which 
he was compelled to raise by the imposition of fresh 
taxes, and the discontent thus excited combining 
with the contempt entertained for his character, 
led to his expulsion hy the Alexandrians, in 58. 
Thereupon he proceeded in person to Rome to pro- 
cure from the senate his restoration. His first re- 
ception was promising ; and he procured a decree 
from the senate, commanding his restoration, and 
entrusting the charge of effecting it to P. Lentulus 
Spinther, then proconsul of Cilicia. Meanwhile, 
the Alexandrians sent an embassy of 109 of their 
leading citizens to plead their cause with the 
Roman senate ; hut Ptolemy had the audacity to 
cause the deputies, on their arrival in Italy, to be 
waylaid, and the greater part of them murdered. 
The indignation excited at Home hy this proceed- 
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ing produced a reaction: the tribunes took up 
the matter against the nobility ; and an oracle 
was produced from the Sibyllme books, forbid- 
ding the restoration of the king by an armed 
force. The intrigues and disputes tlms raised were 
protracted throughout the year 58, and at length 
Ptolemy, despairing of a favourable result, quitted 
Rome in disgust, and withdrew to Ephesus, But 
in 55, A. Gabinlus, who was proconsul in Syria, 
was induced, by the influence of Ponipey, aided by 
the enormous bribe of 10,000 talents from Ptolemy 
himself; to undertake his restoration. The Alex- 
andrians had in the meantime placed on the throne 
of Egjq)t, Berenice, the eldest daughter of Ptolemy, 
who had married Archelaus, the son of the general 
of Mithridates^ and they opposed Gabinius with an 
army on the confines of the kingdom. They werej 
however, defeated in 3 successive battles, Archelaus 
was slain, and Ptolemy once more established on the 
throne, 55. One of his first acts was to put to death 
his daughter Berenice, and many of the leading citi- 
zens of Alexandria. He survived his restoration only 
3^ years, during which time he was supported by a 
large body of Roman soldiers who had been left be- 
hind by Gabinius for his protection. He died in 51, 
after a reign of 29 years from the date of his first 
accession. He left 2 sons, both named Ptolemy, :md 
2 daughters, Cleopatra and Ar8inoe.««“XII. Eldest 
son of the preceding. By his father’s will the 
sovereign power was left to himself apd his sister 
Cleopatra jointly, and this arrangement was carried 
into effect without opposition, 51. Auletes had 
also referred the execution of his will to the Roman 
senate, and the latter accepted the office, confirmed 
its provisions and bestowed on Pompey the title of 
guardian of the young king. But the approach of 
the civil war prevented them from taking any ac- 
tive part in the administration of aflairs, which fell 
into the hands of an eunuch named Potliinus. It 
wus not long before dissensions broke out between 
the latter and Cleopatra, which ended in the ex- 
pulsion of the princess, after she had reigned in 
conjunction with her brother about 3 years, 48. 
Hereupon she took refuge in Syria, and assembled 
an army, with which she invaded Egypt. The 
young king, accompanied by his gumdians, met 
her at Pelusium, and it was while the two armies 
were here encamped opposite to one another, that 
Pompey landed in Eg 3 ^pt, to throw himself as a 
suppliant on the protection of Ptolemy; but he 
was assassinated by the orders of Pothinus, 
before he could obtain an interview with the king 
himself. Shortly after, Caesar arrived in Egypt, 
and took upon himself to settle the dispute be- 
tween Ptolemy and his sister. But as Cleopatra’s 
charms gained for her the support of Caesar, Pothi- 
nus detennined to excite an insurrection against 
Caesar, Hence arose what is usually called the 
Alexandrian war. Ptolemy, who was at first in 
Caesiu’s hands, managed to escape, and put him- 
self at the head of the insurgents, but he was de- 
feated by Caesar, and was drowned in an attempt 
to escape by the river (47). — XIII. Youngest 
son of Ptolemy Auletes, was declared king by 
Caesar in conjunction with Cleopatra, after the 
death of his eider brother Ptolemy XII, 47 : and 
although he was a mere hoy, it was decreed that 
he should mai’ry his sister, with whom he was thus 
to share the power. Both his maixiage and regal 
title were, of course, purely nominal ; and in 43 
Cleopatra put him to death. 
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III. Kings of other Coimines* 

1. Surnamed Alorites, that is, of Aioras, regent, 
oiv according to some authors, king of Macedonia. 
He obtained the supreme power by the assassina- 
tion of Alexander II., the eldest son of Aniyntas, 
B. C. 367, blit was, in his turn, assassinated by 
Perdiccas III., 364. --«2. Siimamed Apion, king 
of Gyrene (117— -96) was an illegitimate son of 
Ptolemy Physcon, king of Egypt, who left him by 
his \vill the kingdom of the Cyrenaica. At his death 
in 96, Apion hequeathed his kingdom by his will to 
the Eoman people. The senate, howeyer, refused to 
accept the legacy, and declared the cities of the 
Cyrenaica free. They were not reduced to the 
condition of a province till near 30 years after- 
wardsi— S. Surnamed Ceraimxis, king of Mace- 
donia, was the son of Ptolemy I. king of Egypt, 
by his 2nd wife Eurydice, When his father in 
285 set aside the claim of Ceraunus to the throne, 
and appointed his younger son, Pfcolemjr Phila- 
delphus, his successor, Ceraimiis repaired to the 
court of Lysimachus. After Lysimachus had pe- 
rished in battle against Seleucus (281) Ptolemy 
Ceraunus was received by the latter in the most 
friendly manner ; but shortly afterwards (280) he 
basely assassinated Seleucus, and took possession 
of the Macedonian throne. After reigning a few 
months he was defeated in battle by the Gauls, 
taken prisoner and put to death. •"« 4. Tetrarch of 
Chalcis in Syria, the son of Mennaeus. He appears 
to have held the cities of Heliopolis and Chalcis as 
well as the mountain district of Ituraea,. from 
whence he was in the habit of infesting Damascus 
and the more wealthy parts of Coele-Syria with 
predatory incursions. He reigned from about 70 
to 40, when he was succeeded by his son Dysanias, 

5. King of Cyprus, was the younger brother of 
Ptolemy Auletes, king of Egj’pt, being like him an 
illegitimate son of Ptolemy Lathyriis. He was 
acknowledged as king of Cyprus at the same time 
that his brother Auletes obtained possession of 
the throne of Egypt, 80. He had offended P. 
Clodius, by neglecting to ransom him when he had 
ffillen into the hands of the Cilician pirates ; and 
accordingly Clodius, when he became tribune (58), 
brought forward a law to deprive Ptolemy of his 
kingdom, and reduce Cj'prus to a Roman province. 
Cato, who had to carry into execution this nefarious 
decree, sent to Ptolemy, advising him to submit, and 
offering him his personal safety, with the office of 
high-priest at Paphos, and a liberal maintenance. 
But the unhappy king refused those offers, and put 
an end to his own Ihh, 57. — » 6 . King of Epirus, 
was the 2nd son of Alexander II., king of Epirus, 
and Olympias, and grandson of the groat Pyrriius. 
He succeeded to the throne on the death of his 
elder brother, PjTrhus 11., but reigned only a very 
short time. The date of his reign cannot be fixed 
with certainty, hut as he was contemporary with ; 
Demetrius II. king of Macedonia, it maybe placed | 
between 239 — 229. — 7. King of Mauretania, | 
was the son and successor of Juba IL By his ; 
mother Cleopatra lie was descended from the kings ^ 
of Egypt, whose name he bore. The period of his , 
accession cannot be determined with certainty, but 
we know that he was on the throne in a. n, 18. 
He continued to reign without interruption till 
A.D. 40, when he was summoned to Rome by 
Caligula, and shortly after put to death, his great 
riches having excited the cupidity of the emperor. 


lY. Literary. 

1, Claudius Ptolemaeus, a celebrated mathe- 
matician, astronomer, and geographer. Of Ptolemy 
himself we know absolutely nothing but his date. 
He certainly observed in a.d. 139, at Alexandria; 
and since he survived Antoninus he was alive 
A. D. 16J. His writings are as follows : — 
L Meydki^ iZvpra^is ttjs ^AcTTpopofiias^ usually 
known by its Arabic name of AlmagesL Since 
the Tetrabiblus, the work on astrology, was also 
entitled (rhra^ts, the Arabs to distmguisli the 
two, probably called the greater /work 
and afterwards yeylarT} : the title is a 

compound of this last adjective and the Arabic 
article. The Almagest is divided into 13 books. 
It treats of the relations of the earth and heaven ; 
the effect of position up^on the earth ; the theory of 
the sun and moon, without which that of the stars 
cannot be imdertaken ; the sphere of the fixed 
stars, and those of the five stars called The 

7th and 8 th hooks are the most interesting to the 
modern astronomer as they contain a catalogue of 
; the stars. This catalogue gives the longitudes and 
latitudes of 1022 stars, described By their positions 
I in the constellations. It seems that this catalogue 
is in the main really that of Hipparchus, altered to 
j Ptolemy’s own time by assuming the value of the 
precession of the equinoxes given by Hipparchus 
as the least which could he ; some changes having 
also been made by Ptolemy’s own observations. 
Indeed the whole work of Ptolemy appears to have 
been based upon the observations ; of Hipparchus, 
whom he constantly cites as his authority. The 
best edition of the Almagest is by H alma, Paris, 
1813, 1816, 2 vols. 4to. There are also 2 other 
volumes by Haima (1819 — 1820), which contain 
some of the other writings of Ptolemy. — 2. Terpd- 
§i§\os crbvra^is^ generally called Tetrahihlon^ or 
Quadri^pariitum de Apoieksmaiihus et Jzidiciis As- 
trorunu With this goes another small work, called 
Kaprrhsj^ or Frucius Librormi Suonim^ often called 
Ceiiiiloqidum^ from its containing a hundred apho- 
risms. Both of these works are astrological, and 
it has been doubted by some whether they be 
genuine. But the doubt merely arises from the 
feeling that the contents are unworthy of Ptolemy. 
— 3. Karipy BaerzAewy, a catalogue of Assyrian, 
Persian, Greek, and Roman sovereigns, with the 
length of their reigns, several times referred to by 
Syncellus. — 4. ^daeis aTrAav&y acrrdpoiP ml erwa- 
ywyv) imcrTUJLaoreidiyy De Apparoniiis et Significon- 
iionibus men'antmn^ an annual list of sidereal phae- 
nomena. — 5, 6 . De Analemimte and Flanisphae- 
rium. These works are obtained from the Arabic. 
The Aiialemma is a collection of graphical processes 
for facilitating the construction of sun-dials. The 
Plmisphere is a description of the stereograpliic 
projection, in which the eye is at the pole of the 
circle on which the sphere is projected. — 7 . Hepl 
brrod4(re(av Topy TrXamixSyoiv, De Flanetarum Up- 
pothesihus. This is a brief statement of the prin- 
cipal hypotheses employed in the Almagest for the 
explanation of the heavenly motions. — 8 . Ap^o- 
viKwv i 8 t§Aia 7 ",, a treatise on the theory of the 
musical scale. — 9. Hepl KpirTjpiov icdi TiX'^f^ovucov^ 
De t/zidimndi Faezdtate et Animi Frindpaiu^ a 
metaphysical work, attributed to Ptolemy. — 10. 
recjypatfPtK^ 'Tcp'^yTjo'is^ in 8 books, the great geo- 
graphical work of PtoIemy .<4 This -work was the 
last attempt made by the ancients to form a comr 
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plete geographical system ; it was acrepted as the 
text-hook of the science ; and it inain^ed that 
position during the middle ages, and nntd the 
15th centiirv, when the rapid progress of maritime 
a'i=iCovery caused it to be superseded. It contains, 
however, very little information respecting the ob- 
iects of interest connected with the different coun- 
tries and places ; for with the exception of the 
introductory matter in the first hook, and the latter 
part of the work, it is a mere catalogue of the 
names of places, with their longitudes and latitudes. 
Mid with a tew incidental references to oh|ects ot 
interest. The latitudes of Ptolemy are tolerably cor- 
rect • hut his longitudes are very wide of the trutti, 
his length of the known world, from east to west, 
being much too great It is well worthy, however, 
of remark in passing, that the modem world owes 
much to this error ; for it tended to encourage that 
belief in the practicability of a ivestem passage to 
the Indies, which occasioned the discovery of 
America hy Columbus. The 1st hook is introduc- 
torv. The next books (ii-vii. 4) are occupied 
with the description of the known world, 
with the West of Europe, the description of which 
is contained in hook h. ; next comes the East ot 
Europe, in book iii. ; then Afirica, in book iv. ; 
then Western or Lesser Asia, in book v. * then 
the Greater Asia, in book vi. ; then India, the 
Chersonesiis Aurea, Serica, the Sinae, and Tapro- 
bane, in book vii. cc. 1~4. Tbe form in which 
the description is given is that of lists of places 
with their longitudes and latitudes, arranged under 
the heads, first, of the three continents, and then 
of the several countries and tribes.^ Prefixed to 
each section is a brief general description of the 
boundaries and divisions of the part about to be 
described ; and remarks of a miscellaneous charac- 
ter are interspersed among the lists, to which, how- 
ever, they hear but a small proportion. The re- 
maining part of the 7th, and the whole of the 8th 
book, are occupied with a description of a set ot 
maps of the known world. These maps are still 
extant. The best edition of the Geograpm ot 
Ptolemy is by Petrus Bertius, Liigd. Bat, 1619, 
fol. ; reprinted Antwerp, 16^4, fol.-^ 2. Of Mega- 
lopolis, the son of Agesarchus, wrote a history of 
kinn- PtolemylV.Philopator. — 3. An Egyptian 
priest, of Mendes, who wrote on the ancient Als- 
ton' of Egvpt. He probably lived under the first 
Koman emperors. — 4. ^ Suniamed Chenmus,^ a 
grammarian of Alexandria, fiourished under Trajan 
and Hadrian. An epitome of one of his works is 
preserved by Photius. " _ 

Ptolemais (nroAe/uai’s : IlTaXe^tcciTTjs and Hto- 
Xefictevs). 1. Also called Ace (Ak*^, a corruption 
of the native name Acco, 0. T. : Arab. Ak^i Er. 
St. Jean d'^Acre, Eng. Acre\ a celebrated city on 
the coast of Phoenicia, S. of Tyre, and N. of M. 
Carmel, lies at the bottom of a bay surrounded by 
mountains, in a position marked joiit by nature as 
a key of the passage between^ Coele-Syria and 
Pales'tine. It is one of the oldest cities of Phoe- 
nicia, being mentioned in the Book of Judges (i 
31). Under the Persians, it was made the head- 
quarters of the expeditions against Egypt but ^ it 
was not till the decline of Tyre that it acqmred its 
great importance as a military and commercial city. 
The Ptolemy who enlarged and strengthened it, 
and from whom it obtained its Greek name, is 
supposed to have heomPtolemy l. the son ofLagus. 
After the change of its name, its citadel continued 
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to he called Ace. Under the Romans, it was a 

colony, and belonged to Galilee. To recount its 

great celebrity in medieval and modern history 
does not fall within the province of this work.— 2. 

(At or near M-Aa/iMm), a small town of Middle 
Bfrypt in the Nomos Arsinoites, between Arsinoe 
and Heracleopolis the Great.— 3. B. Hermii (H, ^ 
‘Epuefov, nroAe/raikh ttSMs : MefishieJi^ Ru.), a 
city of Upper Egypt, on the W. hank of the Nile, 
below Ahydos, was a place of great importance 
under the Ptolemies, who enlarged and adorned it, 
and made it a purely Greek city, exempt from all 
peculiarly Egyptian laws and customs. — 4. B. 
Theron, or ISpitheras (H. ?? m ^7ipas), a 

port on the Red Sea, on the coast of the Troglo- 
dytae, an emporium for the trade with India and 
Arabia; but chiefly remarkable in the history of 
mathematical geography, inasmuch as, the min 
having been observed to be directly over it 4a 
days before and after tbe summer solstice, the 
place was taken as one of the fixed points for de- 
termining the length of a degree of a great circle 
on the earth’s surface.— 5, {Tohneriia, or Toloineta^ 
Ril), on the N.W. coast of Cyrenaica, one of the 
5 great cities of the Libyan P entapolis, was at first 
only the port of Barca, which lay 100 stadia (10 
geog. miles) inland, but which was so entirely 
eclipsed by Ptolemais that, under the Romans, 
even the name of Barca was transferred to the 
latter city. From which of the Ptolemies it took 
its name, we are not informed. Its magnificence 
is attested by its splendid ruins, which are now 
partly covered by the sea. T hey are 4 miles in 
circumference, and contain the remains ot several 
temples, 3 theatres, and an aqueduct. 

Ptoon (HtcDoi' : Falea and Sinitzi7ia)j a moun- 
tain in Boeotia, an offshoot of Helicon, which 
extends from the S. E. side of the lake Copais 
S.- wards to the coast. ^ < 

Bublicola, or Bopliciila, or Boplicola, a Ro- 
man cognomen, signified “ one who courts the 
people” (from ^'ioptths and coIo\ and thus “a 
friend of the people.” The fonn FopUcula or 
Poplieola was the more ancient, but Publicola was 
the one usually employed by the Romans in later 

Publicola, Gellius. t L., consul with Cn. 
Lentulus Clodianus, b. c. 72. Both consuls carried 
on war against.Spartacus, but were defeated by 
the latter. In 70, Gellius was censor, and in 67 
and 66 he served as one of Pompey’s legates in 
the war against the pirates. He belonged to the 
aristocratical party. In 63 he warmly supported 
Cicero in the suppression of the Catilinarian con- 
spiracy. In 59 he opposed the agrarian law of 
Caesar, and in 57 he spoke in favour of ^Cicero s 
recall from exile. He was alive in 55, when 
Cicero delivered his speech against Piso, hut he 
probably died soon afterwards. He was married • 
twice. He must have reached a great age, since 
he is mentioned as the contiihornalis of C. Papirius 
Carbo, who was consul in 120. — 2. L,, son of the 
preceding by his first wife. He espoused the re* 
publican party after Caesar’s death (44), and went: 
with M. Brutus to Asia. After plotting against 
the lives of both Brutus and Cassius, he deserted 
to the trimnvirs, Octavian and Antony. He was 
rewarded for his treachery hy the consulship m 
36, In the war between Octavian and Antonyv 
he espoused the side of the latter, and commanded 
the right wing of Antony’s fleet at the battle of 
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Actiimi. — 3. Brotlier profeWy of No. I, is called 
step-son of L. Marcius Philippas, consul 91, and 
brother of L. Marcius Philippus, consul 56. Ac- 
cording to Cicero’s account lie was a profligate and 
a spendthrift, and having dissipated his property, 
united himself to P. Clodius. 

PuMicola, P. Valerius, took an active part in 
expelling the Tarquins from the city, and was 
thereupon elected consul with Brutus (b. c. 509). 
He secured the liberties of the people by proposing 
several laws, one of the most important of which 
was that every citizen who was condemned by a 
magistrate should have the right of appeal to the 
people. He also ordered the lictors to lower the 
fasces before the people, as an acknowledgment 
that their power was superior to that of the con- 
suls. Hence he became so great a favourite with 
the people, that he received the surname of Fith- 
Ucola. He was consul 3 times again, namely in 
508, 507 and 504. He died in 503. He was 
buried at the public expense, and the matrons 
mourned for him 10 months, as they had done 
for Brutus. — The descendants of Publicola bore 
the same name, and several of them held the 
higliest offices of state during the early years of 
the republic. 

Publilia, the 2nd wife of M. Tullius Cicero, 
whom he married, b. c. 46. As Cicero was then 
60 years of age, and Publilia quite young, the 
marriage occasioned great scandal. It appears 
thatTicero was at the time in great pecuniary 
embarrassments; and after the divorce of Terentia, 
he was anxious to contract a new marriage for 
the purpose of ohtiiiiiing money to pay his debts. 
Publilia had a large fortune, which had been left 
to Cicero in trust for her. The marriage proved 
an unhappy one, as might have been expected ; 
and Cicero divorced her in 45. 

Pubniius PMlo. [Philo.] 

Pubiilms, Volero, tribune of the plehs, b. c. 
472, and again 471, effected an important change 
in the Homan constitution. In virtue of the 
laws which he proposed, the tribunes of the plebs 
and the aediles were elected by the comitia 
tributa, instead of by the comitia centuriata, as 
had previously been the case, and the tribes ob- 
tained the power of deliberating and determining 
in all matters affecting the whole nation, and not 
such onl}’’ as concerned the plehs. Some said that 
the number of the tribunes was now for the first 
time raised to 5, having been only 2 previously. 

Publius S:^us. [Syrus.] 

Pucinum {Tlovtavoy), a fortress in Istria in the 
N. of Italy, on the road from Aquileia to Pola, 
was situated on a steep rock, which produced wine, 
mentioned by Pliny under the name of Vinum 
Pucinum. 

Pudieitia (AlSoSs), a personification of modesty, 
was worshipped both in Greece and at Rome. At 
Athens an altar was dedicated to her. At Rome 
two sanctuaries were dedicated to her, one under 
the name of Pudicitia pairicia^ and the other imder 
that of PudicUia plebeia, Tlie former was in the 
forum Boariimi near the temple of Hercules. 
When the patrician Virginia was driven from this 
sanctuary by the other patrician women, because 
she had married the plebeian consul L. Volumnius, 
she built a separate sanctuary to Pudicitia plebeia 
in the Viciis Longus. 

Pulcher, Claudius. [Claudius.] 

Pulcheria, eldest daughter of the emperor Ar- 
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cadius, was horn a. d. 399. In 414, when she 
was only 15 years of age, she became the guar- 
dian of her brother Theodosius, and was de- 
clared Augusta or empress. She had the virtual 
government in her hands during the whole lifetime 
of her brother, who died in 450, On his death 
she remained at the head of aflairs, and shortly 
afterwards she married Mercian, with whom she 
continued to reign in common till her death in 
453. Pulcheria was a woman of ability, and Avas 
celebrated for her piety, and her public and private 
virtues, 

Pulchrum Promoutorium {Kokhp htpcariipiop), 
a promontory on the N. coast of the Carthagiiiiau 
territory in N. Africa, where the elder Scipio 
Africanus landed ; probably identical with the 
Abollixis Promontorium. 

Pulius, B. Junius, consul b. c. 249, in the first 
Punic war. His fleet was destroyed hj a storm, 
on account, it was said, of his neglecting the 
auspices. In despair he put an end to his own life. 

Pupienus Maximus, M, Clodius, was elected 
emperor with Balbinus, in A. d. 238 when the 
senate received intelligence of the death of the two 
Gordians in Africa ; but the new emperors were 
slain by the soldiers at Rome in the same year. 

Pupius, a Roman dramatist, whose composi- 
tions are characterised by Horace, as the “ lacrj- 
mosa poeniata Pupi.” 

Pura (Uovpa.: prob. Btinpur)^ the capital of 
Gedrosia, in the interior of the country, on the 
borders of Carmania. 

Purpurariae Ins^ae (prob. the Madeim 
group), a group of islands in the Atlantic Ocean, 
off the N. W. coast of Africa, which are supposed 
to have derived their name from the purple muscles 
which abound on the opposite coast of Africa 
(Gaetulia). The islands of Hera (''Hpa) and 
Autolala {AhroKd\a\ mentioned by Ptolemy, ap- 
pear to belong to the group. 

Purpureo, L. Furius, praetor b. c. 2 0 0, obtained 
Cisalpine Gaul as his province, and gained a bril- 
liant victory over the Gauls, who had laid siege to 
Cremona. He was consul 196, when he defeated 
the Boii. 

Puteolauuni, a country-house of Cicero near 
Puteoli, where he wrote his Q.iiaestioncs Aca- 
demicae^ and where the emperor Hadilan was 
buried. 

Puteolauus Sinus {Bay of Napks\ a bay of 
the sea on the coast of Campania between the 
promontory Misenum and the promontory of Mi- 
nerva, which was originally called Ciimanus, but 
afterwards Puteolanus from the town Puteoli. 
The N. W. corner of it was separated by a dike 8 
stadia in length from the rest of the bay, thus 
forming the Lucrinus Lacus. 

Puteoli ( Puteolanus : Posizuoli\ originally 
named Bicaearchia (AiKaiapx'ia^ ALuaidpx^ta: 
Atuaiapx^^s^ AiKaiapx^i'prjs, a celebrated 

seaport town of Campania, situated on a promon- 
tory on the E- side of the Puteolanus Sinus, and a 
little to the E. of Cumae, was founded by xhe 
Greeks of Cumae, b. c. 521, under the name of 
Bicaearchia. In the 2nd Punic war it was fortified 
by the Romans, who changed its name into that 
of Puteoli, either from its numerous wells or from 
the stench arising from the mineral springs iu its 
neighbourhood. The town was indebted for its 
importance to its excellent harbour, which was 
protected by an extensive mole formed from the 
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celel)rated reddisli earth of the neighbouring hills. 
This earthj called Fozxolana, when mixed with 
chalk, forms an excellent cement, which in course 
of time becomes as hard in water as stone. The 
mole was built on arches like a bridge, and 17 of 
the piers are still risible projecting above the 
water. To this mole Caligula attached a floating 
bridge, which extended as far as Baiae, a distance 
of 2 miles. Pnteoli was the chief emporium for 
the commerce with Alexandria and with the greater 
part of Spain. The town was colonised by the 
Bomaus in b. c. 194, and also anew by Augustus, 
Nero, and Vespasian. It was destroyed by Alaric 
in A. D. 410, by Genseric in 45S,and also by Totilas 
in 545, but was on each occasion speedily rebuilt. 
There are still many ruins of the ancient town at , 
the modern Pozzuoli. Of these the most im- 
portant are the remains of the temple of Serapis, 
of the amphitheatre, and of the mole already , de- 
scribed. 

Putput (prob. Hamamet), a seaport town of 
Africa Propria (Zeugitana) on the gulf of Neapolis 
(G. of Hamamet), Its name is evidently Phoe- 
nician. 

Pydna (^t^5ya : Ilvdmtos: KUron\ a town of 
Macedonia in the district Pieria, was situated at 
a small distance W. of the Thermaic gulf, on which 
it had a harbour. It was originally a Greek 
colony, but it was subdued by the Macedonian 
kings, from whom, however, it frequently revolted. 
Towards the end of the Peloponnesian war it was 
taken after a long siege by Archelaus, and its 
inhabitants removed 20 stadia inland ; but at a 
later period we still find the town situated on the 
coast. It again revolted from the Macedonians, 
and was subdued by Philip, who enlarged and 
fortified the place. It was here that Olympias 
sustained a long siege against Cassander, B. c. 317 
— 316. It is especially memorable on account of 
the victory gained under its walls by Aemiliiis 
Paulus over Perseus, the last king of Macedonia, 
166. Under the Eomans it was also called Citom 
or Citrus. 

Pygela or Phygela (IlvyeAa, a small 

town of Ionia, on the coast of Lydia, %vith a tem- 
ple of Artemis Munychia. Tradition ascribed its 
foundation to Agamemnon, on his return from Troy. 

Pygmaei (JJvyjucuoiy i e. men of the height of a 
‘Kvjg.'hy i. e. 134 inches), a fabulous people, first 
mentioned by Homer (iL iii. 5), as dwelling on 
the shores of Ocean, and attacked by cranes in 
spring time. The fable is repeated by numerous 
writers, in various forms, especially as to the 
locality. Some placing them in Aethiopia, others 
in India, and others in the extreme N. of the 
earth. The story is referred to by Ovid and 
Juvenal, and forms the subject of several works 
oiart ' ■ ■ 

Pygmalion {UvyixcLkioiv). 1. King of Cyprus 
and father of Metharaie. He is said to have fallen 
in love with the Ivor}?- image of a maiden which he 
himself had made, and therefore to have prayed to 
Aphrodite to breathe life into it. When the re- 
quest was granted, Pygmalion married the maiden, 
and became by her the father of Paphus. — ^ 2. Son 
of Beius and brother of Dido, who murdered Sk 
chaeusj^ Dido’s husband. For details see Dijoo. 

Pyiades {Uvkddrjs). 1. Son of Strophius and 
Anaxibia, a sister of Agamemnon. His father 
was king of Phocis ; and after the death of Aga- 
memnon, Orestes was secretly carried to his father’s 
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court. Here Pyiades contracted that fnendship 
with Orestes, which became proverbial. He as- 
sisted Orestes in murdering his mother Clytaem- 
nestra, and also accompanied him to the Tauric 
Chersonesus; and he eventually married his sister 
Electra, by whom he became the father of Plel- 
lanicus, Medon, and Strophius. For details see 
OiiBSTES. --" 2, A pantomime dancer in the reign 
of Augustus, spoken of under BATHyLLUs- 
Tflsie (nuXaiy Gates), 1. A general name for 
anj' narrow pass, such as Thermopylae, Pylae 
Albaniae, Caspiae, &c. (See the several specific 
names)i-»--2. Two small islands at the entrance 
into the Arabicus Sinus {Red Sea) firom the Ery- 
thraean Sea. 

Pylaemenes appears to hare 

been the name of many kings of Paphlagoriia, so 
as to have become a kind of hereditary appellation, 
like that of Ptolemy in Egypt, and Arsaces in 
Parthia. We have, however, very little definite 
information concerning them. 

Pylas (IIoAas), son of Cteson, and king of Me- 
gara, wvho, after slaying Bias, his own father’s 
brother, founded the town of Pylos in Pelopon- 
nesus, and gave Megara to Pandion who had 
married his daughter Pylia, and accordingly was 
his son-in-law. 

Pylene an ancient town of Aetolia 

on the S. slope of Mt, Aracynthus, on whose site 
I ProscMum was subsequently built. 

Pylos (UvKos), the name of 3 towns on ffie W. 
coast of Peloponnesus. 1. In Elis, at the foot of 
Mt. Scollis, and about 70 or 80 stadia from the 
city of Elis on the road to Olympia, near the con- 
fluence of the Ladon and the Peneus, It is said 
to have been founded by Pylon or Phylas of Me- 
gara, to have been destroyed by Hercules, and to 
have been afterwards rebuilt by the Eleans.— 2. 

In Tnph 3 dia, about 30 stadia from the coast, on 

the river Mamaus, W. of the mountain Minthe, 
and N. of L&q>reum. 3. In the S. W. of Mes- 
senia, was situated at the foot of Mt. Aegaleos on 
a promontory at the N. entrance of the basin, now ■ 
called the Bag of NmarinOy the largest and safest 
harbour in all Greece. This harbour was fronted 
and protected by the small island of Sphacteria 
{Spkx(;ia)y which stretched along the coast about 

mile, leaving only 2 narrow entrances at each 
end. In the 2nd Messeriian war the inhabitants 
of Pylos offered a long and brave resistance to the 
Spartans ; , but after the capture of Ira, they were 
obliged to quit their native country with the rest 
of the Messenians. Pylos now remained in ruins, 
but again became memorable in the Peloponnesian 
war, when the Athenians under Demosthenes 
built a fort on the promontory Coryphasium a little 
S. of the ancient city, and just within the N. en- 
trance to the harbour (b, c. 425). The attempts 
of the Spartans to dislodge the Athenians proved 
unavailing ; and the capture by Cleon of the 
Spartans, who had landed in the island of Sphac- 
teria, was one of the most important events in the 
whole war. — There has been much controversy, 
which of these 3 places was the Pylos founded by 
Neleus, and governed by Nestor and his descend- 
ants. The town in Elis has little or no claim to 
the honour, and the choice lies between the towns 
in Triphylia and Messenia. The ancients usmilly 
decided in favour of the Messenian Pylos ; but 
some modern critics, without sufficient grounds, 
support the claims of the Triphylian city. 
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('rh UvpdfjLta)^ a town of Argolis, in 
tlie district Tiiyreatis, where Banaus is said to 
...have landed. " ■ 

.Pyuamon. [Cyclopis.] 

P^amiis. .[THisBa] '. 

^ Pyramns {Tlvpafios: one of the largest 

rivers of Asia Minors rises in the Anti-Taurus 
range, near Arahissiis in Gataonia (the S. E. part 
of Gappadocia), and after running S. E., first 
underground, and then as a navigable river, breaks 
through the Taurus chain by a deep and narrow 
ravine, and then flows S. W. through Cilicia, in a 
deep and rapid stream, about I stadium (606 feet) 
in width, and falls into the sea near Malius. Its 
ancient name is said to have been Leucosyrus, 
fromTlm Leucosyri^ who dwelt on its banks. 

or Pyrenaei Montes (Uvp^yrjy vd Uv- 
pTjmia opt] : Pi}renees\ ^ range of mountains, 
extending from the Atlantic to the Mediterranean, 
and^ forming the boundary between Gaul and 
Spain. ^ The length of these mountains is about 
270 miles in a straight line ; their breadth varies 
from about 40 miles to 20; their greatest height 
is between 11,000 and 12,000 feet. The Romans 
first became acquainted with these mountains by 
their campaigns against the Carthaginians in Spain 
in the 2nd Punic war.' Their name however had 
travelled E.-ward at a much earlier period, since 
Herodotus (ii. 33) speaks of a city Pyrene belong- 
ing to the Celts, near which the Ister rises. The 
ancient writers usually derived the name from Trwp, 
fire,” and then, according to a common practice, 
invented a story to explain the false etymology, 
relating^ that a great fire once raged upon the 
mountains. The name, ho-wever, is probably con- 
nected with the Celtic or “a mountain.” 
The continuation of the mountains along the Mare 
Cantabricum was called Sal tus Vasconum, and still 
further W. Mons Vindius or Vinnius. The Ro- 
mans were acquainted with only 3 passes over the 
Pyrenees, the one on the W. near Garasae {Garis} 
not far from the Mare Cantabricum, the one in 
the middle leading from Caesaraugiista to Bene- 
haraum {Bareges), and the one on the E., which 
%vas most frequently used, near the coast of the 
Meditm\mean by Juncaria {Junquera), 

Pyrenes Promontorium, or Prom. Veneris 
(G. Cmis\ the S.E. extremity of the P 3 'renees in 
Spain, oil the frontiers of Gaul, derived its 2nd 
name from a temple of Venus on the promontory, 
Pyrgi. 1. (Uvpyoi or Hvpyos: XIvpyirTjs)^ the 
most y.-ly town of Triphylia in Elis, near the 
Messenian frontier, said to have been founded by^ 
the Minyae.— «2. (Pyrgensis: Saj 2 ia Severn), an 
ancient Felasgic town on the coast of Etruria, wms 
used as the port of Caere or Agylla, and was a j 
place of considerable importance as a commercial 
emporium. It was at an early period the head- 
quarters of the Tyrrhenian pirates. It possessed a 
very wealthy temple of Ilithyia, which Dionysius 
of SjTacuse plundered in b. c. 384. Pyrgi is men- 
tioned at a later time as a Roman colony, but lost 
its importance imder the Roman dominion. There 
are still remains at Sia Severa of the ancient poly- 
gonal walls of Pyrgi. 

Pyrgoteles (nvpyore^Tjs), one of the most 
celebrated gem-engravers of ancient Greece, was a 
contemporary of Alexander the Great, who placed 
him on a level with Apelles and Lysippus, by 
naming him as the only artist who was penaitted 
to engrave seal-rings for the king. 
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PyriCUS, a Greek painter, who probably lived 
soon after the time of Alexander the Great. He 
devoted himself entirely to the production of small 
pictures of low and mean subjects. 

PyripMegethoii (HvpipXeyi&wp), that is, 
flaming with fire, the name of one of the rivers in 
the lower world. 

Pyromachus, the name of 2 artists. The name 
occurs in 4 different forms, namely, PJigromacJius, 
Phyhmaehus, FhilomacJms, and Pyromaclms, — 

1. An Athenian sculptor, who executed the bas- 
reliefs on the frieze of the temple of Athena Polias, 
about B. c. 41 5. The true form of his name appears 
to have been Phyromachiis. '— 'S. An artist who flou- 
rished B.c. 295—240, is mentioned by Pliny 
(xxxiv. 8. s. 19) as one of those statuaries who 
represented the battles of Attains and Eumenes 
against the Gauls. Of these battles the most cele- 
brated was that •which obtained for Attains L the 
title of king, about 241. It is supposed by the 
best writers on ancient art that the celebrated 
statue of a dying combatant, popularly called the 
Dying Gladiator, is a copy from one of the bronze 
statues in the works mentioned by Plinj^ It is 
evident^ the statue of a Celt 

Pyrrha (Jlvp^a : Vlvp^cuos). 1. A town on the 
W, coast of the island of Lesbos, on the inner part 
of the deep bay named after it, and consequently 
: on the narrowest part of the island.— 2, A town 
1 and promontory of Phthiotis in Thessaly, on the 
I Pagasaean gulf and near the frontiers of Magnesia. 

I Off this promontory there were 2 small islands, 
named Pyrrha and Deucalion.— 3. A small Ionic 

town in Ciwia on the N. side of the Sinus Latmicus 
and 50 stadia from the mouth of the Maeander, 

PyrrM Castra (Uv^i>ov fortified place 

in the N. of Laconica, where Pyrrhus probably en- 
camped in his invasion of the country in b. c. 272. 

PyirMchns a town of the Eleuthe- 

xo-Iacones in the S.W. of Laconica. 

Pyrrho (Hu^.^wy), the founder of the Sceptical 
or Pyrrhonian school of philosophy, was a native of 
Elis in Peloponnesus. He is said to have been poor, 
and to have followed, at first, the profession of a 
painter. He is then said to have been attracted 
to philosophy by the hooks of Democritus, to have 
attended the lectures of Bryson, a disciple of 
Stilpon, to have attached himself closely to Anax- 
archus, and with him to have joined the expedition 
of Alexander the Great. During the greater part 
of his life he lived in retirement, and endeavoured 
to render himself independent of all external cir- 
cumstances. His disciple Tim on extolled with 
admiration his divine repose of soul, and his indif- 
ference to pleasnre or pain. So highly was he 
valued bj" his fellow-citizens that thej' made him 
their high priest, and erected a monument to him 
after his death. The Athenians conferred upon 
him the rights of citizenship. We know little 
respecting the principles of his sceptical philosophy ; 
and the ridiculous tales told about him by Diogenes 
Laertius are probably the invention of his enemies. 

, He asserted that certain knowledge on any subject 
was unattainable ; and that the great object of 
man ought to be to lead a virtuous life. Pyrrho 
wrote no works, except a poem addressed to Alex- 
ander, which was rewarded by the latter in a royal 
manper. His philosophical sj'stem was first re- 
duced to writing by his disciple Timon. He 
reached the age of 90 years,but we have no mention 
of the year either of his birth or of his death. 

s s 4 
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Pyrrlius (nu'j3pos'). 1, Mythological. [Neo- 
PTOLEMUS.]. — 2. I. King of Epirus, son of 
Aeacides and Phthia, was born b. c. 318. His 
ancestors claimed descent fi'Diji Pyrrhus, the son 
of Achilles, who was said to have settled in Epi- 
rus after the Trojan war, and to have become the 
foimder of the race of Molossian kings. On the 
deposition of his father by the Epirots [Aea- 
cioEs], Pyrrhus, who was then a child of only 
two years old, was saved from destruction by the 
faithful adherents of the king, who carried him to 
Glaucias, the king of the Taulantians, an Illyrian 
people. Glaucias took the child under his care, 
and brought him up with his own children. He 
not only refused to surrender Pyrrhus to Cassander, 
but about 10 years afterwards he marched into 
Epirns at the head of an army, and placed Pyrrhus ^ 
on the throne, leaving him, however, under the 
care of guardians, as he was then only 12 years of 
age. In the course of 4 or 5 years, however, Cas- 
sander, tvho had regained his supremacy in Greece, 
prevailed upon the Epirots to expel their young 
king. Pyrrhus, who was still only 17 years of 
age, joined Demetrius, who had married his sister 
Deidama, accompanied him to Asia, and tvas I 
present at the battle of Ipsus, 301, in which he 
gained great renown for his valour. Antigoniis 
fell in tile battle, and Demetrius became a fugitive; 
hut Pyrrhus did not desert his brother-in-law in 
Ms misfortunes, and shortly afterwards went for him 
as a hostage into Egypt. Here he was fortunate 
enough to win tlie favour of Berenice, the wife of 
Ptolemy, and received in marriage Antigone, her 
daughter by Jier first husband. Ptolemy now 
supplied him with a fleet and forces, with which 
he returned to Epirus. Neoptolemus, who had 
reigned from the time that Pyrrhus had been 
driven from the kingdom, agreed to share the 
sovereignty writh Pyrrhus. But such an arrange- 
ment could not last long ; and Pyrrhus anticipated 
his own destruction by putting his rival to death. 
This appears to have happened in 295, in which 
year Pyrrhus is said to have begun to reign. He 
was now 23 years old, and he soon became one of 
the most popular princes of his time. His daring 
courage made him a favourite with his troops, and 
his aflability and generosity secured the love of his 
people. He seems at an early age to have taken 
Alexander as his model, and to have been fired 
with the ambition of imitating his exploits and 
treading in his footsteps. His eyes were first di- 
rected to the conquest of Macedonia, By assisting 
Alexander, the son of Cassander, against his brother 
Antipater, he obtained possession of the whole of 
the Alacedonian dominions on the western side of 
Greece. But the Macedonian throne itself fell 
into the hands of Demetrius, greatly to the di.sap- 
pointment of Pyrrhus. The two former friends now 
became the most deadly enemies, and open war 
broke out between them in 29 1 . After the war had 
been carried on with great vigour and various vi- 
cissitudes for 4 years, Pyrrhus joined the coalition 
fonned in 287 by Seleuciis, Ptolemy, and Lysima- 
chiis against Demetrius. Lysiraachus and Pyrrhus 
invaded Macedonia ; Demetrius was deserted by his 
troops, and obliged to £y in disguise • and the king- 
dom was divided between Lysimachus and Pyrrhus. 
But the latter did not long retain his portion ; the 
Macedonifins preferred the rule of their old general 
Lysimachus ; and Pyrrhus was accordingly driven 
out of the country after a reign of 7 months (286). 
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For the next few years Pyrrhus reigned quietly in 
Epirus without embarking in an}^ new enterprizse. 
But a life of inactivity was insupportable to him ; 
and accordingly he readily accepted the invitation 
of the Tarentines to assist them in their war 
against the Romans. He crossed over to Italy 
early in 280, in the 38th year of his age. He took 
with him 20,000 foot, 3000 horse, 2000 archers, 
500 slingers, and either 50 or 20 elephants, having 
previously sent Milo, one of liis generals, with a 
detachment of 3000 men. As soon as he arrived 
at Tarentum, he began to make vigorous prepa- 
rations for carrying on the war ; and as the giddy 
and licentious inhabitants of Tarentum complained 
of the severity of his discipline, he forthwith treated 
them as their master rather than as their ally, 
shut up the theatre and all other public places, 
and compelled their young men to serve in his 
ranks. In the 1st campaign (280) the Roman consul 
M. Valerius Laevimis was defeated by Pyrrhus 
near Heraclea, on the bank of the river Siris. 
The battle was long and bravely contested, and it 
was not till Pyrrhus brought forward his elephants, 
which bore down every thing before them, that 
the Romans took to flight The loss of Pyrrhus, 
though inferior to that of the Romans, was still 
very considerable, A large proportion of his 
officers and best troops had fallen ; and he said, as 
he viewed the field of battle, “ Another such 
victory, and I must return to Epirus alone,” He 
therefore availed himself of his success to send his 
minister Cineas to Rome with proposals of peace, 
while he himself marched slowly towards the city. 
His proposals, however, w'ere rejected by the 
senate. He accordingly continued his inarch, 
ravaging the Roman territory as he went along. 
He advanced within 24 miles of Rome ; but as he 
found it impossible to compel the Romans to accept 
the peace, he retraced liis steps and withdrew 
into winter- quarters to Tarentum. As soon as the 
armies were quartered for the winter, the Romans 
sent an embassy to Pyrrhus, to endeavour to obtain 
the ransom of the Roman prisoners. The ambas- 
sadors were received by Pyrrhus in the most dis- 
tinguished manner ; and his interviews with C. Fa- 
bricius, who was at the head of the embassy, form one 
of the most celebrated stories in Roman history. 
[Fabricius.] In the 2nd campaign (279) Pyrrhus 
gained another victory near Asculum over the 
Romans, who were commanded by the consuls 
P. Decius Mus and P. Sulpicius Saverrio. The 
battle, however, was followed by no decisive 
results, and the brunt of it had again fallen, as in 
the previous year, almost exclusively on the Greek 
troops of the king. He was therefore luiwiliing to 
hazard his surviving Greeks by another campaign 
with the Romans, and accordingly he lent a ready 
ear to the invitations of the Greeks in Sicily, w'ho 
begged him to come to their assistance against the 
Carthaginians. The Romans were likewise anxious 
to get rid of so formidable an opponent that they 
might complete the subjugation of southern Italy 
without further interruption. When both parties 
had the same wishes, it was not difficult to find a 
fair pretext for bringing the war to a conclusion. 
This was aflbrded at the beginning of the following 
year (278), by one of the servants of Pyrrhus de- 
serting to the Romans and proposing to the consuls 
to poison his master. The con.suls Fabricius and 
Aemilius sent loack the deserter to the king, stating 
that they abhorred a victory gained by treason. 
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Thereupon Pj^rlms, to show Ms gratitude, sent 
Cineas to Eome with, all tlie Roman prisoners 
without ransom and without conditions ; and the 
Romans granted him a truce, though not a 
formal peace, as he had not consented to evacuate 
Italy. Pyrrhus now crossed over into Sicily, 
where he remained upwards of 2 years, from 
the middle of 478 to the latter end of 476. At 
first he met with hriliiant success, defeated the 
Carthaginians and took Eryx ; but having failed 
in an attempt upon Lilybaeum, he lost his popu- 
larity with the Greeks, who began to form cabals 
and plots against him. This led to retaliation on 
the part of Pyrrhus, and to acts which were deemed 
both cruel and tyrannical by the Greeks. Plis 
position in Sicily at length became so uncomfortable 
and dangerous, that he soon became anxious to aban- 
don the island. Accordingly, when his Italian allies 
again begged him to come to their assistance, he 
gladly complied with their request. Pyrrhus re- 
turned to Italy in the autumn of 276. In the fol- 
lowing year (275) the war was brought to a close, 
Pyrrhus was defeated with great loss near Bene- 
ventum by the Roman consul Curius Dentatus, and 
was obliged to leave Italy- He brought back with 
him to !lEpirus only 8000 foot and 500 horse, and 
had not money to maintain even these without 
undertaking new wars. Accordingly, in 273, he 
invaded Macedonia, of which Antigonus Gonatas, 
the son of Demetrius, was then king. His only 
object at first seems to have been plunder ; but 
his success far exceeded his expectations. Anti- 
gonus was deserted by his own troops, and Pyrrhus 
thus became king of Macedonia a second time. 
But scarcely had he obtained possession of the 
kingdom before Ms restless spirit drove him into 
new enterprises. On the invitation of Cleonyraus 
he turned his arms against Sparta, hut was repulsed 
in an attack upon this city. Prom Sparta he marched 
towards Argos in order to support Aristeas, one of 
the leading citizens at Argos, against his rival 
Aristippus, whose cause was espoused by Antigonus. 
In the night-time Aristeas admitted Pynkus into 
the city ; but the alarm having been given, the 
citadel and all the strong places were seized by 
the Argives of the opposite faction. On the dawn 
of day Pyrrhus saw that it would be necessary for 
him to retreat ; and as he was fighting his way out ' 
of the city, an Argive woman hurled down from the 
house-top, a ponderous tile, which struck Pyrrhus on 
the back of his neck. Pie fell from his horse stunned 
with the blow, and being recognised by some of 
the soldiers of Antigonus, was quickly despatched. 
His head 'was cut oif and carried to Antigonus, 
who turned away from the sight, and ordered 
the body to be interred with becoming honours. 
Pyrrhus perished in 272, in the 46th year of his 
age, and in the 23rd of his reign. He was the 
greatest warrior and one of the best princes of his 
time. With his daring courage, his military skill, 
and his kingly bearing, he might have become the 
most powerful monarch of his day, if he had 
steadily pursued the immediate object before him. 
But he never rested satisfied with any acquisition, 
and was ever grasping at some fresh object : hence 
Antigonus compared him to a gambler, who made 
many good throws with the dice, but was unable 
to make the proper use of the game. Pyrrhus was 
regarded in subsequent times as one of the greatest 
generals that had ever lived. Hannibal said that 
of all generals Pyrrhus was the first, Scipio the 


second, and himself the third ; or, according to 
another version of the story, Alexander was the 
first, Pyrrhus the second, and himself the third. 
Pyrrhus wrote a work on the art of war, which 
was read in the time of Cicero ; and Ms com- 
mentaries are quoted both by Dionysius and 
Plutarch. Pyrrhus married 4 wives. 1. Antigone, 
the daughter of Berenice. 2. A daughter of An- 
doleon, king of the Paeonians. 3. Bircenna, a 
daughter of Bardylis, king of the Illyrians. 4. Da- 
nassa, a daughter of Agathocles of Syracuse. His 
children were : — 1. Ptolemy, born 295 ; killed 
in battle, 272. 2. Alexander, who succeeded his 
father as king of Epirus. 3. Helenus. 4. Ne- 
reis, who married Geion of Syracuse. 5. Olym- 
pias, who married her own brother Alexander. 
6. Deidamia or Laodamia. 3. II. King of Epi- 
rus, son of Alexander II. and Olympias, and 
gmndson of Pyrrhus I. was a child at the time of 
his father’s death (between 262 and 25 8). During 
Ms minority the kingdom was governed by his 
mother Olympias. According to one account 
Olympias survived Pyrrhus, who died soon after 
he had grown up to manhood ; according to another 
account Olj^mpias had poisoned a maiden to whom 
Pyrrhus was attached, and was herself poisoned 
by him in revenge. 

P^hagoras (UvOaydpas). 1. A celebrated 
Greek philosopher, was a native of Samos, and the 
son of Mnesarchus, who was either a merchant, 
or, according to others, an engraver of signets. 
The date of his birth is uncertain ; but all autho- 
rities agree that he flourished in the times of Poly- 
crates and Tarquinius Superbus (b. c. 540 — 510), 
He studied in his own country under Creophilus, 
Pherecydes of Syros, and others, and is said to 
Iiave visited Egypt and many countries of the East 
for the purpose of acquiring knowledge. We have 
not much trustworthy evidence, either as to the 
kind and amount of knowledge which he acquired, 
or as to his definite philosophical views. It is 
certain however that he believed in the transmi- 
gration of souls ; and he is said to have pre- 
tended that he had been Euphorbus, the son of 
Panthus, in the Trojan w'ar, as well as various other 
characters. He is further said to have discovered 
the propositions that the triangle inscribed in a 
semi-circle is right-angled, that the square on 
the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle is equal 
to the sum of the squares on the sides. There is 
a celebrated story of his having discovered the 
arithmetical relations of the musical scale by ob- 
serving accidentally the various sounds produced 
by hammers of di'fferent weights striking upon an 
anvil, and suspending by strings weights equal to 
those of the different hammers. The retailers of 
the story of course never took the trouble -to verify 
the experiment, or they would have discovered 
that different hammers do not produce different 
sounds from the same anvil, any more than dif- 
ferent clappers do from the same bell. Discoveries 
in astronomy are also attributed to Pythagoras. 
There can he little doubt that he paid great atten- 
tion to arithmetic, and its application to weights, 
measures, and the theory of music. Apart from 
all direct testimony, however, it may safely be 
affirmed, that the very remarkable influence ex- 
erted by Pythagoras, and even the fact that he 
was made the hero of so many marvellous stories, 
prove him to have been a man both of singular 
capabilities and of great acquirements. It may 
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also be affirmed wdtb safety that tbe religious 
element was the predominant one in tbe character 
of Pythagoras, and that religious ascendancy in 
connection with a certain mystic religious system 
WU 3 the object which he chiefly laboured to secure. 
It %vas this religious element which made the pro- 
foundest impression upon his contemporaries. They 
regarded him as standing in a peculiarly close 
connection with the gods. The Crotoniates even 
identified him with the Hyperborean Apollo. And 
without viewing him as an impostor, we may easily 
believe that he himself to some extent shared the 
same views. He pretended to divination and 
prophecy ; and he appears as the revealer of a 
mode of life calculated to raise his disciples above 
the level of mankind, and to recommend them to 
the favour of the gods. — No certainty can be 
arrived at as to the length of time spent by Pytha- 
goras in Egypt or the East, or as to his residence 
and efforts in Samos or other Grecian cities, before 
he settled at Crotona in Italy. He probably re- 
moved to Crotona because be foimd it impossible 
to realise his schemes in his native country, while 
under the tyranny of Polycrates. The reason 
why he selected Crotona as the sphere of his opera- 
tions, it is impossible to ascertain ; but soon after 
his arrival in that city he attained extensive in- 
fluence, and gamed over great numbers to enter 
into his views. His adherents were chiefly of the 
noble and wealthy classes. Three hundred of 
these were formed into a select brotherhood or 
club, bound by a sort of vow to Pythagoras and 
each other, for the purpose of cultivating the re- 
ligious and ascetic observances enjoyed by tbeir 
master, and of studying his religious and philoso- 
phical theories. Every thing that was done and 
taught among the members was kept a profound 
secret from all without its pale. It w^as an old 
Py thagorean maxim, that every thing was not to 
be told to every body. There were also gradations 
among the members themselves. In the admission 
of candidates Pythagoras is said to have placed 
great reliance on his physiognomical discernment. 
If admitted, they had to pass through a period of 
probation, in which their powers of maintaining 
silence were especially tested, as well as their 
general temper, disposition, and mental capacity. 
As regards the nature of the esoteric instruction 
to which only the most approved members of the 
fraternity were admitted, some have supposed 
that it had reference to the political views of Py- 
thagoras. Others have maintained, with greater 
probability, that it related mainly to the orgies^ or 
secret religious doctrines and usages, r which un- 
doubtedly formed a prominent feature in the Py- 
thagorean system, and were peculiarly Connected 
with the worship of Apollo. There were some 
outward peculiarities of an ascetic kind in the 
mode of life to w'hich the members of the brother- 
hood wore subjected. Some represent him as for-: 
bidding^ all animal food; but all the members 
cannot have been subjected to this prohibition ; 
since the athletic Milo, for instance, could not 
possibly have dispensed with animal food. Ac- 
cording to some ancient authorities, he allowed 
the use of all kinds of animal food except the flesh 
of oxen used for ploughing, and rams. There is a 
similar discrepancy as to the prohibition of flsh and 
beans. But temperance of all kinds seems to have 
been strictly enjoined. It is also stated that they 
bad common meals, resembling the Spartan sys- 
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[ sitia, at which they met in companies of ten. Con- 
siderable importance seems to have been attached 
' to music and . gymnastics in the daily exercises of 
the disciples. Their whole discipline is repre- 
i sented as tending to produce a lofty serenity and 
; self-possession, regarding the exhibition of which 
I various anecdotes were current in antiquity. Among 
: the best ascertained features of the brotherhood are 
the devoted attachment of the members to each 
other, and their sovereign contempt for those who 
did not belong to their ranks. It appears that 
they had some secret conventional symbols, by 
which members of the fraternity could recognise 
each other, even if they had never met before. 
Clubs similar to that at Crotona were established 
at Sj'baris, Metapontum, Tarentum, and other cities 
of Magna Graeeia. ■ — The institutions of Pythago- 
ras were certainly not intended to withdraw those 
who adopted them from active exertion, that they 
might devote themselves exclusively to religious and 
philosophical contemplations. He rather aimed at 
the production of a calm bearing and elevated tone 
of character, through which those trained in the 
discipline of the Pythagorean life should exhibit 
in their personal and social capacities a reflection 
of the order and harmony of the universe. Whether 
he had any distinct political designs in the foun- 
dation of his brotherhood, is doubtful ; but it was 
perfectly natural, even without any express design 
on his part, that a club such as the Three Hundred 
of Crotona should gradually come to mingle po- 
litical w'ith other objects, and by the facilities 
afforded by their secret and compact organisation 
should speedily gain extensive political influence. 
That this influence should be decisively on the 
side of aristocracy or oligarchy, resulted naUirally 
both from the nature of the Pythagorean insti- 
tutions, and from the rank and social position of 
the members of the brotherhood. Through them, 
of course, Pythagoras himself exercised a large 
amount of indirect influence over the affairs both 
of Crotona and of other Italian cities. This Py- 
thagorean brotherhood or order resembled in many 
respects the one founded by Loyola. It is easy 
to understand how this aristocratical and exclusive 
club would excite the, jealousy aud hostility not 
only of the democratical party in Crotona, but also 
of a considerable number of the opposite faction. 
The hatred which they had excited speedily led 
to their destruction. The populace of Crotona 
rose against them ; and an attack was made upon 
them while assembled either in the house of Milo, 
or in some other place of meeting. The building 
was set on fire, and many of the assembled mem- 
bers perished ; only the younger and more active 
escaped. Similar commotions ensued in tiie other 
cities of Magna Graeeia in which Pythagorean 
clubs had been formed. As an active aud organ- 
ised brotherhood the Pythagorean order was every- 
where suppressed; but the Pytiiagoreans still 
continued to exist as a sect, the members of which 
kept up among themselves their religious observ- 
ances and scientific pursuits, while individuals, as 
in the case of Aro%tas, acquired now and then 
great political influence. Respecting the fate of 
Pythagoras himself the accounts varied. Some 
say that he perished in the temple with his dis- 
ciples, others that he fled first to Tarentum, and 
that, being driven thence, he escaped to Meta- 
pontum, aud there starved himself to death. His 
tomb was shown at Metapontum in the time of 
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Cicero. — Accordiiig to some accounts Pj^tliagoras 
married Theano, a lady of Grotona, and had a 
daughter Damo, and a son Teiauges^ or, according 
to others, two daughters, Bamo and Myia ; ■while 
other notices seem to imply that he had a wife 
and a daughter grown up, when he came to Cro- 
tona. •— When we come to inquire what were the 
philosophical or religious opinions held by Py- 
thagoras himself, \¥e are met at the outset by the 
difficulty that even the authors from "whom we 
have to draw possessed no authentic records bear- 
ing upon the age of Pythagoras himself. If Py- 
thagoras ever wrote any thing, his writings perished 
with him, or not long after. The probability is 
that he wrote nothing. Every thing current under 
his name in antiquity was spurious. It is all hut 
certain that Phiiolaus was the first who 
the Pythagorean doctrines, at any rate in a written 
form [Philolaus]. Still there was so marked a 
peculiarity running through the Pythagorean phi- 
losophy, that there can be little question as to the 
germs of the system at any rate having been de- 
rived from Pythagoras himself. Pythagoras re- 
sembled the philosophers of the Ionic school, who 
undertook to solve by means of a single primordial 
principle the vague problem of the origin and con- 
stitution of the universe as a -whole. His predi- 
lection for mathematical studies led him to trace 
the origin of all things to number^ his theory being 
suggested, or at all events confirmed, by the ob- 
servation of various numerical relations, or analo- 
gies to them, in the phenomena of the universe, 
— Musical principles likewise played almost as 
important a part in the Pythagorean system as 
mathematical or numerical ideas. W e find running 
through the entire system the idea that order, or 
harmony of relation, is the regulating principle of 
the whole universe. The intervals between the 
heavenly bodies were supposed to be determined 
according to the laws and relations of musical 
harmony. Hence arose the celebrated doctrine of 
the harmony of the spheres; for the heavenly 
bodies in their motion could not but occasion a 
certain sound or note, depending on their distances 
and velocities ; and as these were determined by 
the laws of harmonica! intervals, the notes alto- 
gether formed a regular musical scale or harmony. 
This harmony, however, we do not hear, either 
because we have been accustomed to it Irom the 
first, and have never had an opportunity of con- 
trasting it wdth stillness, or because the sound is 
so powerful as to exceed our capacities for hearing. 
The ethics of the I^ythagoreans consisted more in 
ascetic practice, and maxims for the restraint of 
the passions, especially of anger, and the cultiva- 
tion of the power of endurance, than in scientific 
theory. What of the latter they had was, as 
might be expected, intimately connected with their 
number- theory. Happiness consisted in the science 
of the perfection of the virtues of the soul, or in 
the perfect science of numbers. Likeness to the 
Deity was to be the object of all our endeavours, 
man becoming better as he approaches the gods, 
who are the gujirdians and guides of men. Great 
importance was attached to the influence of music 
in controlling the force of the passions. Self- 
examination was strongly insisted on. The trans- 
migratmn of souls was viewed apparently in the 
light of a process of purification. Soids under the 
dominion of sensualitj’’ either passed into the bodies 
of annuals, or, if incurable, were thrust down 
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I into Tartarus, to meet with expiation, or condign 
I punishment. The pui-e were exalted to higher 
I modes of life, and at last attained to incorporeal 
^ existence. As regards the fruits of this system 
. of training or belief, it is interesting to remark, 
that wherever we have notices of distinguished 
P 3 *thagoreans, we usually hear of them as men 
of great uprightness, conscientiousness, and self- 
restraint, and as capable of devoted and enduring 
friendship. [See Aechyxas ; Damon and Phin- 
TiAs.] — « 2. Of Rhegiiim, one of the most cele- 
brated statuaries of Greece, probably flourished 
B. c. 480 — 430. His most important works ap- 
pear to have been bis statues of athletes. 

Pytbeas (UnOeos). 1. An Athenian orator, 
distinguished by bis nuceasing animosity against 
Demosthenes. He had no political principles, 
made no pretensions to honesty, and changed sides 
as often as suited his convenience or his interest. Of 
the part that he took in political affairs only two or 
three facts are recorded. He opposed the honours 
which the Athenians proposed to confer upon 
Alexander, but he afterwards espoused the inter- 
ests of the Macedonian party. He accused Demo- 
sthenes of having received bribes from Plarpaliis. 
In the Lamian war, e. c. 322, he joined Antipater, 
and had thus the satisfaction of surviving bis great 
enemy Demosthenes. He is said to have been 
the author of the well-known saying, that the ora- 
tions of Demosthenes smelt of the lamp, •— 2. Of 
Massilia, in Gaul, a celebrated Greek navigator, 
who sailed to the western and northern parts of 
Europe, and wrote a work containing the results of 
his discoveries. He probably lived in the time of 
Alexander the Great, or shortly afterwards. He 
appears to have undertaken voyages, one in which 
he visited Britain and Thule, and of which he 
probably gave an account in his woi'k On the Otmn ; 
and a second, undertaken after his return from his 
first voyage, in which he coasted along the whole 
of Europe from Gadira (Cadf;s) to the Tanais, and 
the description of which probably formed the sub- 
ject of his Pytheas made Thule a 6 

days* sail from Britain ; and said that the day 
and the night were each 6 months long in Thule. 
Hence some modern writers have supposed that 
he must have reached Iceland ; while others have 
inaintained that he advanced as far as the Shetland 
Islands. But either supposition is very improbable, 
and neither is necessary ; for reports of the great 
length of the day and night in the northern parts 
of Europe had already reached the Greeks, before 
the time of Pytheas. There has been likewise 
much dispute as to what river we are to understand 
j by the Tanais. The most probable conjecture is 
' that upon reaching the Elbe, Pj’-theas concluded 
I that he had arrived at the Tanais, separating Eu- 
rope from Asia. — 3. A silver-chaser, who flourished 
at Rome in the age immediately following that of 
Pompey, and whose productions commanded a re- 
t inarkably high price. 

PytMas (Huflicty). 1. The sister or -adopted 
daughter of Hermias, and the %vife of Aristotle. 
—2. Daughter of Aristotle and Pythias. 

Pytbimn 1. A place in Attica, not 

far from Eleusis.— »2. A town of Thessaly in the- 
E. pai'fe of the district Hestiaeotis, which with 
Azorus and Doliche foraged a Tripolis. 

Pytbius (n^0/os), a Lydian, the son of Atys, 
wasra man of enormous wealth, which he derived 
from his gold mines in the neighbourhood of Ce- 
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laenae in Phrygia- When Xerxes arrived at 
Celaenae, Py thins banqueted him and his whole 
army. His five sons accompanied Xerxes. Pythius, 
alarmed by an eclipse of the sun which happened, 
came to Xerxes, and begged that the eldest might 
he left behind. This request so enraged the king 
that he had the young man immediately killed 
and cut in two, and the two portions of his body 
placed on either side of the road, and tlien ordered 
the army to march between them. 

Pythoclides (nu0o/c\€i5ns), a celebrated musi- 
cian of the time of Pericles, was a’native of Ceos, 
and flourished at Athens, under the patronage of 
Pericles, whom he instructed in his art. 

PyiiLodoris (nu6o5wpfr), wife of Polemon 1. 
king of Pontus. After the death of her husband 
she retained possession of the government. She 
subsequently married Archelaus, king of Cappa- 
docia, but after his death (a. n. 17) returned to 
her own kingdom, of which she continued to admi- 
nister the affairs herself until her decease, which 
probably did not take place until A- d. 38, Of 
her two sons, the one, Zenon, became king of 
Armenia, while the other, Polemon, succeeded her 
on the throne of Pontus. 

Pythdn 1. The celebrated serpent, 

which was produced from the mud left on the earth 
after the deluge of Bencalion, He lived in the 
caves of Mt. Parnassus, but was slain by Apollo, 
who founded the Pythian games in commemoration 
of his victory, and received in consequence the sur- 
name Pythim. — 2. Of Catiuia, a dramatic poet of 
the time of Alexander, whom he accompanied into 
Asia, and whose army he entertained with a 
satyric drama, when they -were celebrating the 
Dionysia on the banks of the Hydaspes. The 
drama was in ridicule of Harpaliis and the Athe- 
Ilians. 

Pyxites (Uv^hris : Vitzeh)^ a river of Pontus, 
falling into the Euxine near Trapezus. 

Pyxus, [Buxentum.] 
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Quadi, a powerful German people of the Suevic 
race, dwelt in the S.E. of Germany, between Mt. 
Oabretc'i, tlie Hcrcynian forest, the Sarmatian 
mountains, and the Danube. They were bounded 
on the W. by the Marcoraanni, with whom they 
Avere always closely united, on the N. by the 
Gothini and Osi, on the E, by the lazyges Meta- 
nastae, from whom they were separated by the 
river Graniias (GVa7^), and on the S. by the Pan- 
iionians, from whom they were divided by the 
Danube. They probably settled in this district at 
the same time as the Marcomanni made them- 
selves masters of Bohemia [Marcomanni] ; but 
we have no account of the earlier settlements of 
the Quad]. When Maroboduus, and shortly after- 
wards his successor Catualda, had been expelled 
from their dominions and had taken refuge with 
the Komans in the reign of Tiberius, the Romans 
assigned to the barbarians, who had accompanied 
these monarchs, and who consisted chiefly of Mar- 
comanni and Quadi, the country between the 
Marus {MarcM Morava9 or Maroscih^i) and Cu- 
sus ( Waag ?), and gave to them as king Vannius, 
who belonged to the Quadi. Vannius was ex- 
pelled by his nephews Vangio and Sido, but this 
new kingdom of the Quadi continued for a long 
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time afterwards under Roman protection. In the 
reign of M. Aurelius, however, the Quadi joined 
the Marcomanni and other German tribes in the 
long and bloody war against the empire, which 
lasted during the greater part of that emperor’s 
reign. The independence of the Quadi and Mar- 
comanni was secured by the peace which Conimo- 
dus made with them in a. d. 180. Their name is 
especially memorable in the history of this war by 
the victory which M. Aurelius gained over thein 
in 174, when his army was in great danger of 
being destroyed by the barbarians, and was said to 
have been saved by a sudden storm, which w’-as 
attributed to the prayers of his Christian soldiers. 
[See p. Ill, a.] The Quadi disappear from his- 
tory towards the end of the 4th century. They 
probably migrated with the Siievi further W . 

Quairatus, one of the Apostolic Fathers, and an 
early apologist for the Christian religion. He 
passed the early part of his life in Asia Minor, 
and was afterwards bishop of the Church at Athens. 
He presented his Apology to Hadrian, in the iOth 
year of his reign (a. n. 126). This apology has 
been long lost. 

Quadratus, Asinius, lived in the times of 
Philippus I. and 11., emperors of Rome (a. d. 244 
—249), and wrote two historical works in the 
Greek language. 1. A history of Rome, in IS 
books, in the Ionic dialect, called because 
it related the history of the city, from its founda- 
tion to the lOOOth year of its nativity (a. I). 248), 
when the Ludi Saeculares were performed with 
extraordinary pomp. 2. A history of Parthia. 

Qnadratus, Eannius, a contemporary of Horace, 
was one of those envious Roman poets who tried 
to depreciate Horace, because bis writing threw 
their own into the shade. 

Quadratus, L. Ninixius, tribune of the plebs 
B. c. 58, distinguished himself by his opposition to 
the measures of his colleague P. Clodius against 
Cicero. 

Quadrates, UmmidiTis. 1. Governor of Syria 
during the latter end of the reign of Claudius, and 
the commencement of the reign of Nero, from about 
A. I). 51 to 60. — 2. A friend and admirer of the 
younger Pliny, whom he took as his model in 
oratory. 

Quadrifrons, a surname of Janus. It is said 
that after the conquest of the Faliscans an image 
of Janus was fcRind with 4 foreheads. Hence a 
temple of Janus Quadrifrons was afterwards built 
in the Forum traiisitorium, which had 4 gates. 
The fact of the god being represented with 4 heads 
is considered by the ancients to be an indication of 
his being the divinity presiding over the year with 
its 4 seasons. 

Quadriigarius, Q. Claudius, a Roman historian 
who flourished b. c. 100 — 78. His w-ork, which 
contained at least 23 books, commenced imme- 
diately after the destruction of Rome by the 
Gaids, and must in all probability have come down 
to the death of Salla, since the 7th consulship of 
Marius was commemorated in the 19th book. By 
Livy he is uniformly referred to simply as Ciaudius 
or Clodius, By other authors he is cited ns Quin- 
iius, as Claudius,^ as Q. Cia^ld■ius,^ as Claudius Qua- 
dngmrius, or as Qitadrigarius, From the caution 
evinced by Livy in making use of him as an 
authority, especially in matters relating to num- 
bers, it would appear that he was disposed to in- 
dulge, although in a less degree, in those exaggera- 
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tions which disfigured the productions of his con- 
temporary Valerius Antias. It is somewhat re- 
markahle that he is nowhere noticed hy Cicero. 
By A. Gellius, on the other hand, he is quoted re- 
peatedly, and praised in the -warmest terms. 

Quariates, a people in Gallia Narbonensis, on 
the W. slope of the Alpes Cottiae, in the Talley of 
Qmiras, 

Allies, the personification of tranquillity, was 
Avorshipped as a divinity by the Romans. She 
had one sanctuary on the Via Lavicana, probably a 
pleasant resting-place for the %veary traveller ; and 
another outside the Porta Collina. 

Quieto, Liisitis, an independent Moorish 
chief, served with distinction under Trajan both in 
the Dacian and Parthian wars. Trajan made him 
governor of Judaea, and raised him to the consul- 
ship in A . D. 11 6 or 1 1 7. After Trajan’s death he 
returned to his native country, but he was suspected 
by Hadrian of fomenting the disturbances which 
then prevailed in Mauretania, and was shortly 
afterwards put to death by order of Hadrian. 

Vanis.^ [Varus.] 

Uuitttia, or Quinctia Gens, an ancient patrician 
gens at Rome, was one of the Alban houses re- 
moved to Rome by Tullus Hostilius, and enrolled 
by him among the patricians. Its members often 
held throughout the whole history of the republic 
the highest offices of the state. Its 3 most dis- 
tinguished families bore the names of Capiiolmns, 
Cincinnaius, and Flamininus, 

QnintiRanns, M. Tabms, the most celebrated 
of Roman rhetoricians, was horn at Calagurris 
{Ccdaliorra), in Spain, a. d. 40. If not reared at 
Rome, he must at least have completed his edu- 
cation there, for he himself informs us that, while 
yet a very young man, he attended the lectures of 
Domitius Afer, w'ho died in 59. Having revisited 
Snain, he returned from thence (G8) in the train of 
Gralba, and forthwith began to practise at the bar, 
where he acquired considerable reputation. But 
he was chiefly distinguished as a teacher of elo- 
quence, bearing away the palm in this department 
from all his rivals, and associating his name, even 
to a proverb, with pre-eminence in the art. Among 
his pupils were numbered Pliny the younger and 
the two grand-nephews of Domitian. By this 
prince he was invested with the insignia and title 
of consul {consularia oimainenia)^ and is, moreover, 
celebrated as the first public instmetor, who, in 
virtue of the endowment by Vespasian, received a 
regular salary from the imperial exchequer. After 
having devoted 20 years, commencing probably 
with GO, to the duties of his profession, he retired 
into private life, and is supposed to have died about 
118. The great work of Quintilian is a complete 
system of rhetoric in 12 books, entitled De Insii-' 
iidione Oratoria Libri XII,y or sometimes, Institu- 
iio7iQ$ Oratoriae^ dedicated to his friend Marcellus 
Victorius, himself a celebrated orator, and a favour- 
ite at court. It was written during the reign of 
Domitian, while the author was discharging his 
duties as preceptor to the sons of the emperor’s 
niece. In a short preface to his bookseller Trypho, 
he acquaints us that he commenced this under- 
taking after he had retired from his labours as a 
public instructor (probably in 89), and that he 
finished his task in little more than 2 years. The 
1st book contains a dissertation on the preliminary 
training requisite before a youth can enter directly 
upon the studies necessary to mould an accom- 
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plished orator, and presents us with a carefully- 
sketched outline of the method to be pursued in 
educating children, from the time they leave the 
cradle until they pass from the hands of the gram- 
marian. In the 2nd hook we find an exposition of 
the first principles of rhetoric, together with an in- 
vestigation into the nature or essence of the art. 
The 5 folIo-\ving are devoted to invention and 
arrangement (inveniio, dkpositio ) ; the 8th, 9th, 
10th, and 1 1th to composition (including the proper 
use of the figures of speech) and delivery, com- 
prised under the general tenn elocutio; and the 
last is occupied with what the author considers 
by far the most important portion of his project, 
an inquiry, namel}’’, into various circumstances not 
included in a course of scholastic discipline, 
but essential to the formation of a perfect public 
speaker; such as his manners — ^his moral cha- 
racter, — the principles by which he must be 
guided in undertaking, in preparing, and in con- 
ducting causes, — the peculiar style of eloquence 
which he may adopt ivith greatest advantage — 
the collateral studies to be pursued • — the age at 
which it is most suitable to commence pleading— 
the necessity of retiring before the po-wers begin 
to fail — and various other kindred topics. This 
production hears throughout the impress of a clear, 
sound judgment, keen discrimination, and pure 
taste, improved by extensive reading, deep refiec- 
tion, and long practice. The diction is highly 
polished, and very graceful. The sections -which 
possess the greatest interest for general readers are 
those chapters in the first book which relate to 
elementary education, and the commencement of 
the 10th book, which fimnishes us with a compressed 
but spirited history of Greek and Roman literature. 
There are also extant 1G4 declamations under the 
name of Quintilian, 19 of considerable length ; the 
remaining 145, which form the concluding portion 
only of a collection which originally extended to 
388 pieces, are mere skeletons or fragments. No 
one believes these to he the gemiine productions of 
Quintilian, and few suppose that they proceeded 
from any one individual. They apparently belong 
not only to different persons, hut to different 
periods, and neither in style nor in substance do 
they offer any thing which is either attractive or 
useful. Some scholars suppose that the anonymous 
Dialopus de Oratoribus, usually printed among the 
works of Tacitus, ought to he assigned to Quin- 
tilian. The best editions of Quintilian are, by 
Bunnann, 2 vols. 4to., Lug. Bat. 1720 ; by Gesner, 
4to. Gott. 1738; and by Spalding and Zumpt, G 
I vols. 8 VO. Lips. 1798^ — 1829. 

1 Quintillus, M. Aurelius, the brother of the 
emperor M. Aurelius Claudius, was elevated to the 
throne by the troops whom he commanded at Aqui- 
leia, in a. d. 270. But as the army at Sirmiiim, 
where Claudius died, had proclaimed Aurelian em- 
peror, Qiiintillus put an end to his own life, seeing 
himself deserted by his own soldiers, to whom the 
, rigour of his discipline had given offence. 

T. Quiatms Capitolinus Barhatus, a celebrated 
general in the early history of the republic, and 
equally distinguished in the internal history of the 
state. He frequently acted as mediator between 
the patricians and p]e}}eians, with both of -Rffiorn he 
was held in thp liighest esteem. He was six 
times consul, namely, in b.c. 471, 468, 465, 446, 
443,439. — Several of his descendants held the 
consulship, but none of these require mention ex- 
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cept T. Qtdatius Fennxis Oapitolmtis (Mspmiis, 

who ^Yas consul 208, and was defeated by Han- 

nibal, . . -n • 

Qtdntns, an- eminent physician at K-ome, m the 
former half of the 2nd century after Christ He 
was so innch superior to his medical colleagues that 
they crrcw jealous of his eminence, and formed a sort 
of coalition against him, and forced him to quit the 
city by charging him with killing his patients. He 
died about A. I). 148. 

Quintus CnrlnTis. [Cuetius.] 

Quintus Smymaeus (KdiVros i^vpvaios)., com- 
monly called Quintus Calaber, from the circum- 
stance that the first copy through which his poem 
became known was found in a convent at Otranto 
in Calabria, fie was the author of an epic poem 
in 14 books, entitled ra ,u€6* or vapuKei- \ 

TTofi^va. *Ofjiiip(p, Scarcely any thing is known of his 
personal history ; but it appears most probable that 
he lived towards the end of the 4th century after 
Christ. The matters treated of in his poem are the 
events of the Trojan war frojn the death of Hector 
to the return of the Greeks, In phraseology, 
similes, and other technicalities, Quintus closely 
copied Homer. The materials for his poem he 
found in the works of the earlier poets of the epic 
cycle. But not a single poetical idea of Ms own 
seems ever to have inspired him. His gods and 
heroes are alike devoid of all chameter: every thing 
like pathos or moral interest was quite beyond his 
powers. With respect to chronology his poem is 
as punctual as a diary. His style, however, is clear, 
and marked on the whole by purity and good taste, 
without any bombast or exaggeration. There can 
be little doubt that his work is nothing more than 
an amplification or remodelling of the poems of Arc- 
tinus and Lesches. He appears to have also made 
diligent use of Apollonius. The best edition is by 
Tych^en, Strasburg, 1807. 

. Qmmalis Hons. [R^ma.] 

Quirinus, a Sabine word, perhaps derived from 
qmns, a lance or spear. It occurs first of all as 
the- name of Romulus, after he had been raised to 
the rank of a divinity ; and the festival celebrated 
in his honour bore the name of Quinnalia* It is 
also used as a surname of Mars, Janus, and even 
of Augustus. 

QtiMaus, P. Sulpiclus, was a native of Lanu- 
viura, and of obscure origin, but was raised to the 
highest honours by Augustus. He was consul B. c. 
12, and subsequently carried on war against some 
of the robber tribes dwelling in the mountains of 
Cilicia. In a c. 1, Augustus appointed him to 
direct the counsels of his grandson C. Caesar, then 
in Armenia. Some years afterwards, but not be- 
fore A. ». 5, he was appointed governor of , Syria, and 
while in this office he took a census of the Jewish 
people. This is the statement of Josephus, and 
appears to be at variance with that of Luke, who 
speaks as if the census or enrolment of Cyrenius 
(i. e. Quirinus) was made at the time of the birth 
of Christ. Quirinus had been married to Aemiiia 
Lepida, whom he divorced ; but in a. a 20, twenty 
years after the divorce, he brought an accusation 
against her. The conduct of Quirinus met with 
general disapprobation as harsh and revengeful. 
He died in a. d. 21, and was honoured with a 
public funeral. 

Quiza (Koui'i^a: Gim near a mtmici- 

pium on the coast of Mauretania Caesarensis in 
K. Africa, 40 Roman nxHes WT of Arsenaria, 
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Eaamses^or 'Eameses'' (lxx., . 'a':city :: 

of Lower Egypt, built as a treasure city bir the 
captive Israelites under the oppression of the Eha- 
raoh “ who knew not Joseph ” (Exod. i. 11) ; and 
usualfy identified with Hskoopolis. 

Babathmoha (‘Pa§a0/ic^§a, i. e. Rabbath-Moab, 
0. T., also called Rabbah, Ar, Ar.-Moab and aft. 
Areopolis : Iiabbah% the ancient capital of the 
Moabites, lay in a fertile plain, on the E. side of 
the Bead Sea, and S. of the river Amon, in the 
district of Moabitis in Arabia Eetraea, or, accord- 
ing to the later division of the provinces, in Pa- 
laestina Tertia* 

Babbatamana ('PatocC/iaw, i. e. Rahbath- 
Ammoii, 0. T. : A7mm% Eu.), the ancient capital 
of the Ammonites, lay in Peraea on a S. tributary 
of the Jabbok, N.E. of the BeadSea. Ptolemy IL 
Philadelphus gave it the name of PMladelpbia; 

! and it long continued a fiourishing. and splendid 
cit.y. 

BabMus. 1. C., an aged senator, was accused 
in B, c. 63, hy T. Lahienus, tribune of the plehs, of 
having put to death the^ tribune L- Appiileius 
Saturninus in 100, nearly 40 years before. [Sa- 
TURNiNUS.] The accusation was set on foot at 
the instigation of Caesar, who judged it necessary 
to deter the senate from resorting to arms against 
the popular party. To make the warning still 
more striking, Lahienus did not proceed against him 
I on the charge of but revived the old accu- 

sation of perduellio^ which had been discontinued 
for some centuries, since persons found guilty of 
the latter crime were given over to the public exe- 
cutioner and banged on the accursed tree. The 
Duumviri Ferduellionis appointed to try Rabiriua 
were G. Caesar himself and his relative L. Caesar. 
With such judges the result could jiot be doubt- 
ful ; Rabirius was forthwith condemned ; and the 
sentence of death would have been carried into 
effect, bad he not availed himself of his right of 
appeal to the people in the comitia of the centuries. 
The case excited the greatest interest ; since it was 
not simply the life or death of Rabirius, but the 
power and authority of the senate, ■which were at 
stake. Rabirius was defended by Cicero ; but the 
eloquence of his advocate was of no avail, and the 
people would have ratified the decision of the 
duumvirs, had not the meeting been broken up by 
the^ praetor, Q. Metellus Celer, who removed the 
military flag which floated on the Janiculum. 
This was in accordance with an ancient custom, 
which was intended to prevent tlie Campus Mar- 
tius from being surprised by an enemy, when tlie 
territory of Rome scarcely extended* beyond the 
boundaries of the city. 2. C. BabMus Postu- 
mils, was the son of the sister of the preceding. 
He was bom after the death of itis father, whence 
his surname Postumus; and he was adopted by 
his uncle, whence his name C. Rabirius. He had 
lent large sums of money to Ptolemy Auletes ; and 
after the restoration of Ptolemy to his kingdom by 
means of Gabinius, in b. c. 55, Rabirius repaired 
to Alexandria, and was invested by the king with 
the office of Dioecetes, or chief treasurer. In this 
office he had to amass money both for himself and 
for Gabinius ; but his extortions were so terrible 
that Ptolemy had him apprehended, either to secure 
him against the wrath of the people, or to satisfy 
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tiieir indignation, lest they should drive him again 
from his kingdom, Kabirius escaped from prison, 
probably through the connivance of the king, and 
returned to Eome. Here a trial awaited Mm. 
Gabinius bad been sentenced to pay a heavy fine 
on account of his extortions in Eg 3 ’’pt ; and as he 
■was xinable to pay this fine, a suit was instituted 
against Eabirius, who was liable to make • up the 
deficiency, if it could be proved that he had re- 
ceived any of the money of which Gabinius had 
illegally become possessed. Kabirius was defended 
by Cicero, and was probablj’’ condemned. He is 
mentioned at a later time (46) as serving under 
Caesar, who sent him from Africa into Sicily, in 
order to obtain provisions for his army.'— >3. A 
Eoman poet, who lived in the last years of the 
republic, and wrote a poem on the Civil Wars, A 
portion of this poem was found at Herculaneirm, and 
was edited bj" Ereyssig, under the title “ Carminis 
Latini de hello Actiaco s* Alexandrine fragmenta,” 
4to. Schneeberg^ 1814. 

Xu BaciHus, tribune of the plebs, b. a 56, and a 
warm friend of Cicero and of Lentulus Spinther. 
In the civil war KaciMiis espoused Caesar’s party, 
and was with his army in Spain in 48. There 
he entered into the conspiracy formed against the 
life of Q. Cassius Longinus, the governor of that 
province, and was put to death, with the other 
conspirators, by Longinus. 

BadagaisTis, a Scythian, invaded Italy at the 
head of a formidable host of barbarians, in the 
reign of the emperor Honorius. He was defeated 
by Stilicho, near Florence, iuA. d. 408, and was 
put to death after the battle, although he had capi- 
tulated on condition that his life should be saved. 

Eama or Anmathaea ("Ba/ia, ^ApifiaBda : Er- 
Jtam\ a town of Judaea, N. of Jerusalem, in the 
mountains of Ephraim, frequently mentioned both 
in the 0. and N. T. 

Bambacia {yafiiaKia\ the chief city of the 
Oritae, on the coast of Gedrosia, colonised by 
Alexander the Great. 

Bamitha. [Laodicea, No. 3.] 

Bamses, the name of many kings of Egypt of 
the 18th, lOtli, and 20th dynasties. It vras during 
this era that most of the great monuments of Egypt 
were erected, and the name is consequently of fre- 
quent occurrence on these monuments, where it 
appears under the form otMcmessu, In Julius 
Afacanus and Eusebius it is written Eamses, Ra~ 
7]ieses, or Mainesses, The most celebrated of the 
kings of this name is, however, usually called Se- 
sostris by the Greek writers. [Sesostris.] 
Baphiana or Baphanea^ ('Paepayeat: JRafaniat^ 
Ku.), a city of Syria, in the district of Cassiotis, 
at the N. extremity of Lebanon. 

Baphia or Baphea ('Pa^io, ‘Pdipeia : EepJia), 
a sea-port town in the extreme S.W. of Palestine, i 
beyond Gaza, on the edge of the desert It was 
restored by Gabiniusfc 
Basenae. [Etruria.] 

Batiaxia (Arzer Falanim), an important town 
in Moesia Superior on the Danube, the head- 
quarters of a Koman legion, and the station of one 
of the Roman fleets on the Danube. 

Batom%iis or Eotomagns (Rom7i), the chief 
town of the Vellocasses in Gallia Ludgunensis. 
Baudii Campi. [Campi Raudii.] 

Banraci, a people in Gallia Belgica, bounded 
on the S- by the Helvetii, on the W. by the Se- 
quani, on the N. by the Tribocci* and on the E. 
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by the Rhine. They must have been a people of 
considerable importance, as 23,000 of them are 
said to have emigrated with the Helvetii in b. c. 
58, and they possessed several towns, of which the 
most important were Augusta (A ugust) and Basilia 
I (Basel oi: Bale), 

Battrammi (Bom or Raitm nr. Chenai/), a town 
of the Pictones in Gallia Aquitanica, S. of Li- 
monura, 

Bansium or Battsia (liagusa:)^ a town on the 
coast of Dalmatia, is not mentioned till a late 
period, and only rose into importance after the 
destruction of Epidaurus. 

Bavenna (Ravennas, -atis : Ravemia)^ an im- 
portant town in Gallia Cisalpina, on the river 
Bedesis and about a mile from the sea, though it is 
now about 5 miles in the interior in consecjixence of 
the sea having receded all along this coast. Ra- 
venna was situated in the midst of marshes, and 
was only accessible in one direction by land, pro- 
bably by the road leading from Ariminum. The 
town laid claim to a high antiquity. It was said to 
have been founded by Thessalians (Pelasgians), 
and afterwards to have passed into the hands of 
the Umbrians, but it long remained an insignificant 
place, and its greatness does not begin till tlie time 
of the empire, when Augustus made it one of the 2 
I chief stations of the Roman fleet. This emperor not 
I only enlarged the town, but caused a large harbour 
i to be constructed on the coast, capable of contaiii- 
|,ing 240 triremes, and be connected this harbour 
; with the Po by means of a canal called Padusa or 
Augusta Fossa. This harbour was called 
and between it and Ravenna a new town sprung 
up, to which the name of Caesarea was given. All 
three were subsequently formed into one town, and 
were surrounded by strong fortifications. Ravenna 
thus suddenly became one of the most important 
places in the N. of Italy. The town itself how- 
ever was mean in appearance. In consequence of 
the marshy nature of the soil, most of the houses 
were built of wood, and since an arm of the canal 
was carried through some of the principal streets, 
the communication was carried on to a great extent 
by gondolas, as in modem V enice. The town also 
Avas very deficient in a supplj' of good drinking- 
water ; but it was not considered unheal thj', since 
the canals drained the marshes to a great extent, 
and the ebb and flow of the tide prevented the 
: waters from stagnating. In the neighbourhood 
j good wine was grown, notwithstanding the marshy 
nature of the soil. When the Roman empire was 
threatened by the barhariaas, the emperors of the 
West took up their residence at Ravenna, which 
on account of its situation and its fortifications was 
regarded as impregnable. After the downfall of 
the Western empire, Theodoric also made it the 
capital of his kingdom ; and after the overthrow of 
the Gothic dominion by Narses, it- became the 
residence of the Exarchs or the governors of the 
Byzantine empire in Italy, till the Lombards took 
the town, A*d. 752, The modern Ravenna stands 
on the site of the ancient town ; the village Porto 
di Fmri on the site of Caesarea ; and the ancient 
harbour is called Porto VeccMo del Caudiano, 
Beate (Beatinus: Rkiz)^ an ancient town of 
the 'Sabines in central Italy, said to have been 
founded by the Aborigines or Pelasgians, was 
situated on the Lacus Yelmus and the Via Salaria. 
It . was the chief place of assembly for the Sabines, 
and was subsequently a praefectura or a munici- 
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piura. ’The valley, in whicli Eeate was situated, j 
w^as sobeautiful that it received the name of Tempe*, 
and in its neighbourhood is the celebrated water-' 
fall, which is now known under the name of the 
fall of Terni or the Cascade deUe Mamtore, This 
^vaterfali owed its origin to a canal constructed by 
M’. Curius Bentatas, in order to carry^ off the 
superfluous waters from the lake Velinus into the 
river Nar. It falls into this river from a height 
of 140 feet. By this undertaking, the Eeatini 
gained a large quantity of land, which T,vas called 
jRosea Mura. — Eeate was celebrated for its mules 
and asses. 

Sebilus, C. Canmfus one of Caesar’s legates in 
Gaul and in, the civil war. On the last da,y of 
December in B, c. 45, on the sudden death of the 
consul Q. Fahius Maximus, Caesar made Rehilus 
consul for the few remaining hours of the day. 

Eediciilus, a Roman divinity, who had a temple 
near the Porta Capena, and who was believed to 
have received his name from having induced^ Han- 
nibal, when he was near the gates of the city,^ to 
return (redire) southward. A place on the Appian 
road, near the 2nd mile-stone from the city, was 
called Campus Eediculi. This divinity was pro- 
bably one of the Lares of the city of Rome. 

Bedones, a people in the interior of Gallia 
Lugdunensis, ■whose chief town was Condate 
(Rennes). 

Beduz, i. e. “ the divinity who leads the traveller 
back to his home in safety,” occurs as a surname of 
Fortuna. 

Begalianus, Begallianus or Begillianus, a 
Dacian, wlio served with distinction under the 
emperors Claudius and Valerian. The Moesiaris, 
terrified by the cruelties inflicted by Gallienus on 
those who had taken part in the rebellion of In- 
genuits, suddenly proclaimed Eegalianus emperor, 
and quickly, with the consent of the soldiers, in a 
new fit of alarm, put him to death, a.d. 26S. 
Hence he is enumerated among the 30 Tyrants. 

Begiana (Villa de Rayna)^ a town in Hispania 
Baetica on the road from Hispalis to Emerita. 

BegiRtim, a small place in the Sabine territory, 
from which Appius Claudius migrated to Rome. 
Its site is uncertain, as it disappeared at an early 
period. 

Begillus, Aemilius. 1. M., had been declared 
consul, with T. Otacilhis, for e. c. 214, by the cen* 
turia praerogativa, and would have been -elected, 
had not Q. Fabius Maximus, who presided at the 
comitia, pointed out that there was need of generals 
of more experience to cope with Hannibal. Ee- 
gillus died in 205, at which time he is spoken of 
as FJamen Martialis.— 2. L., son of the preceding, 
was praetor ISO, when he received the command 
of the fleet in the war against Antiochus. 

Begillus lacus, a lake in Latium, memorable 
for the victory gained on its banks by the Romans 
over the Latins, b. c. 408. It was E. of Rome in 
tlie territoiy of Tusculura, and between Lavicum 
and Gabii ; but it cannot be identified with cer- 
tainly with any modern lake. It perhaps occupied 
tile site of the valley of Isidoro, which is now dry. 

Beginum or Castra Begina (Regmshiirg)^ a 
Roman fortress in Vindelicia on the Danube, and 
on the road leading to Vindobona, was the head- 
quarters of a Roman legion. 

Be^um Fiumen. [Naarmalcha.] 

Begium Lepidi, Begium Lepidum, or simply 
Be^um, also Forum Lepidi (Regienses a Lepido : 
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' Rcfff/io), a town of the Boii in Gallia Cisalpina 
between Mutina and Tarentiim, which was pro- 
bably made a colony by the consul M. Aenailius 
Lepidiis, when he constructed the Aemilia Via 
through Cisalpine Gaul, though we have no record 
of the foundation of the colony. 

B^fulus, M. Aquillus, was one of the dela- 
tores or informers in the time of Nero, and thus 
rose from poverty to great wealth. Under Domitian 
he resumed liis old trade, and became one of the 
instruments of that tyrant’s cruelty. He survived 
Domitian, and is frequently spoken of by Pliny 
with the greatest detestation and contempt. Mar- 
tial, on the contrary, who flattered all the creatures 
of Domitian, celebrates the virtues, the wisdom, 
and the eloquence of Eegiilus. 

Begulus, Atilius. 1. M., consul b. c. 335, 
carried on war against the Sidicmi,*»-“2. M[., consul 
294, carried on war against theSamnites.— -S. M., 
consul 267, conquered the Sallentini, took the toT,vn 
of Briindiisium, and obtained in consequence the 
honour of a triumph. In 256, he was consul a 
2nd time with L. Manlius Vulso Longus. The 2 
consuls defeated the Carthaginian fleet, and after- 
wards landed in Africa with a large force. They 
met with great and striking success ; and after 
Manlius returned to Rome with half of the aimy, 
Begulus remained in Africa with the other half 
and prosecuted the war with the utmost vigour. 
The Carthaginian generals Hasdrubal, Bostar, and 
Hamilcar avoided the plains, where their cavalry 
and elephants would have given them an advantage 
over the Roman army, and withdrew into the 
mountains. There they were attacked by Begulus, 
and defeated with great loss ; 1 5,000 men are said 
to have been killed in battle, and 5000 men with 
1 8 elephants to have been taken* The Carthaginian 
troops retired within the walls of the city, and 
Begulus now overran the country without oppo- 
sition. Numerous towns fell into the power of the 
Romans, and among others Tunis, at the distance 
of only 20 miles from the capital. The Cartha- 
ginians in despair sent a herald to Begulus to 
solicit peace. But the Roman general would only 
grant it on such intolerable terms that the Cartha- 
ginians resolved to continue the war, and hold out 
to the last. In the midst of their distress and 
alarm, success came to them from an unexpected 
quarter. Among the Greek mercenaries who had 
lately arrived at Carthage, was a Lacedaemonian 
of the name of Xanthippus. He pointed out to the 
Carthaginians that their defeat was owing to the 
ineompetency of their generals, and not to the su- 
periority of the Roman arms; and he inspired such 
confidence in the people, that he was forthwith 
placed at the head of their troops. Relying on his 
4000 cavalry and 100 elephants, Xanthippus boldly 
marched into the open country to meet the enemy. 
In the battle which ensued, Begulus was totally 
defeated ; 30,000 of his men were slain ; scarcely 
2000 escaped to Clypea ; and Begulus himself was 
taken prisoner with 500 more (255). Begulus 
remained in captivity for the next 5 years, till 250, 
when the Carthaginians, after theii’ defeat by the 
proconsul Metelliis, sent an embassy to Rome to 
solicit peace, or at least an exchange of prisoners. 
They allowed Begulus to accompany the ambas- 
sadors on the promise that he would return to 
Rome if their proposals were declined, thinking 
tliat he would persuade his countrymen to agree to 
an exchange of prisoners in order to obtain his own 
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liberty. This embassy of Regiilns is one of the 
most celebrated stories in Roman history. The 
orators and poets related how Regulus at first re- 
fused to enter the city as a slave of the Cartha- 
ginians ; how afterwards he would not give his 
opinion in the senate, as he had ceased by his 
captivity to be a member of that illustrious body ; 
how, at length, "when he was allowed by the 
Romans to speak, he endeavoured to dissiiade the 
senate from assenting to a peace, or even to an 
exchange of prisoners, and when he saw them 
wavering, from their desire of redeeming him from 
captivity, how he told them, that the Cai’thaginians 
had given him a slow poison, which would soon 
terminate his life; and how, finally, when the senate 
through his influence refused the offers of the Car- 
thaginians, he firmly resisted all the persuasions of 
his friends to remain in Rome, and returned to 
Carthage, where a martyr’s death awaited him. On 
his arrival at Carthage he is said to have been put 
to death with the most excruciating tortures. It 
was related that he was placed in a chest covered 
over in the inside with iron nails, and thus perished; 
and other writers stated in addition, that after his 
eyelids had been cut off, he was first thrown into | 
a dark dungeon, and then suddenly exposed to the 
full rays of a burning sun. When the news of the 
barbarous death of Regulus reached Rome, the 
senate is said to have given Hamilcar and Bostar, 
2 of the noblest Carthaginian prisoners, to the 
family of Regulus, who revenged themselves by 
putting them to death with cruel torments. This 
celebrated tale, however, has not been allowed to 
pass without question in modern times. Many 
writers supposed that it wms invented in order to 
excuse the cruelties perpetrated by the family of 
Regulus on the Carthaginian prisoners committed 
to their custody. Regulus was one of the favourite 
characters of early Roman story. Not only was 
he celebrated on account of his heroism in giving 
the senate advice which secured him a martyris 
death, but also on account of his frugality and 
simplicity of life. Like Fahricius and Gurius he 
lived on his hereditary farm which he cultivated 
with his own hands ; and subsequent ages loved to 
tell how he petitioned the senate for his recall from 
Africa when he was in the foil career of victory, as 
ills farm was going to ruin in his absence, and his 
fiimil}’- was siitfering from want. — 4. C. surnamed 
Serranus, consul 257, when he defeated the Car- 
thaginian fleet off the Liparaeau islands, and oh- | 
tained possession of the islands of Lipara and 
Melite. He was consul a 2nd time in 250, with 
L. MaiiHus Vulso. The 2 consuls undertook the 
siege of Lilybaeum ; but they were foiled in their 
attempts to carry the place by storm, and after 
losing a great number of men, were obliged to turn 
the siege into a blockade. This Regulus is the first 
Atilius who bear^the surname Serramis,^ which: 
afterwards became tlie name of a distinct family in 
the gens. The origin of this name is spoken of 
under Serranus. — 5. M., son of No. 3. was 
consul 227, and again 217, in the latter of which 
years he was elected to supply the place of C. 
Flaminius, who had fallen in the battle of the 
Trasiraene lake. He was censor in 214. — 6, C., 
consul 225, conquered the Sardinians, who had 
revolted. On his return to Italy he fought against 
the Gauls, and fell in the battle. 

Reii Apollinares (Riez), a Roman colony in ' 
Gallia Narbonensis, with the surname Am- j 
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ffustq, E. of the river Druentia, N. of Forum Vo- 
conii and N.W. of Forum Julii 

Remesiaua orBomesiaaa (ilfeifupAa Falanha)^ 
a town in Moesia Superior, between Naisus and 
Serdica. 

Remi or Rhenii, one of the most powerful 
people in Gallia Belgica, inhabited the country 
through which the Axona flowed, and were 
bounded on the S. by the Nervii, on the S- E. by 
the Veromandui, on the E. by the Suessiones and 
Bellovaci, and on the W. by the Nervii. They 
formed an alliance with Caesar, when the rest of 
the Belgae made war against him, b.c. 57. Their 
chief town was Durocortorum, afterwards called 
Remi {Rheims), 

Remmms Palaemon. [Palasmon-.] 

Bemus. [Romulus.] 

Eesaina, Resaena, Resina (TeVaim,*PeVrvc6: 
JRasr-cl-Ain)^ a city of Mesopotamia, near the sources 
of the Chaboras, on the road from Carrae to Nisibis. 
After its restoration and fortification by Theodosius, 
it was called TheodoSiopolis (©eoSomouTroXis), 
Whether it is the same as the Resen of the 0. T. 
(Gen. X. 12) seems very doubtful. 

Restio, Antius. 1. The author of a sumptuary 
law of uncertain date, but passed after the sumptuary 
law of the consul Aemilius Lepidus, b. c. 78, and 
before the one of Caesar. — 2. Probably a son of 
the preceding, proscribed by the triumvirs in 43, 
but preserved by the fidelity of a slave. 

Reudigni, a people in the N. of Germany on 
the right bank of the Albis, N. of the Lango- 
bardi. 

Re 2 , Marcius. 1. Q., praetor b. c. 144, built 
the aqueduct, called Aqua Man'da^ which was one 
of the most important at Rome (Dfo/. ofAntiq. art. 
Aquaeductus). Q,., consul 118, founded in this 
year the colony of Narbo Martius in Gaul, and 
earned on war against the Stoeni, a Ligurian people 
at the foot of the Alps. •— 3. 4.j consul 38, and 
proconsul in Cilicia in the following year. On his 
return to Rome in 66 he sued for a triumph, but 
as obstacles were thrown in the way by certain 
parties, he remained outside the city to prosecute 
his claims, and was still there when the Catilinarian 
conspiracy broke out in 63. The senate sent him 
to Faesulae, to watch the movements of C. Malliiis 
or Manlius, Catiline’s general. 

Rha (‘Pa: Volga)^ a great river of Asia, first 
mentioned by Ptoleni}", who describes it as rising 
in the N. of Sarmatia, in 2 branches, Rha Occi- 
dentalis and Rha Orientalis (the Volga and the 
after the junction of which it flowed S.W,, 
forming the boundary between Sarmatia Asiatica 
I and Scythia, till near the Tanais {Don)^ where it 
suddenly turns to the S.E., and falls into the N.W. 
part of the Caspian. 

Rhadamanthus (^Pa^dgavBos), son of Zeus and 
Europa, and brother of king Minos of Crete. From 
fear of his brother he fled to Ocalea in Boeotia, 
and there married Alcmene. In consequence of 
his justice throughout life, he became, after his 
death, one of the judges in the lower world. 

Rhaetia, a Roman province S. of the Danube, 
was originally distinct from Vindelicia, and was 
bounded on the W. by the Helvetii, on the E. by 
Noricum, on the N. b33' Vindelicia, and on the S. by 
Cisalpine Gaul, thus corresponding to the Criso7is 
in Swit25erlaud, and to the greater part of the Tyrol. 
Thwards the end of the first century, however, 
Vindelicia was added to the province of Rhaetia. 

T T 
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wlieiice Tacitus speaks of Augusta Vmdelicorum as 
situated in Rhaetia. At a later time Bkaetia was 
subdivided into *2 provinces jRImiia Prima and 
Maetia Sectmda^ the former of which answered to 
the old province of Rhaetia, and the latter to that 
of Vindelicia. The boundaries between the 2 
provinces are not accurately defined, but it may be 
stated ill general that they were separated trom 
each other by the Brigantinus Lacus (Lal^e of 
Cotistance) and the river Oenus {Inn). Vindelicia 
is spoken of in a separate article. [Vindelicia,] 
Rhaetia was a very mountainous country, since 
the main chain of the Alps ran through the greater 
part of the province. These mountains were called 
Alpes Ehaeticae, and extended from the St. Go- 
thard to the Orteler by the pass by tlie Stelvio j 
and in them rose the Genus (/sii) and most of the 
chief rivers in the N. of Italy, such as the A thesis 
{Adige\ and the Addua {Adda). The valle 3 ’'s 
produced corn and excellent wine, the latter of 
which was much esteemed in Itah'. Augustus 
drank Khaetian wine in preference to all others. 
The original inhabitants of the countrv', the 
Bbaeti, are said by most ancient writers to have 
been .Tuscans, who were driven out of the N. of 
Italy by the invasion of the Celts, and who took 
refuge 'in this mountainous district under a leader 
called Rhaetus. Many inodern writers suppose 
the Rhaeti and the Etruscans to have been the 
same people, onh'' they invert the ancient tradition, 
and believe that the Rhaeti descended from their 
original abodes on the Alps, and settled first in 
the N. of Italy and next in the countr}^ afterwards 
called Etruria. They support this view by the 
fact that the Etruscans were called in their own 
language Rasena, which seems merely another form 
of Rhaeti, as well as by other arguments, into which 
it is unnecessary to enter in this place. It is im- 
possible to arrive at any certain conclusion respect- 
ing the original population of the country. In the 
time of the Romans the country was inliabited by 
various Celtic tribes. The Rhaeti are first men- 
tioned by Polybius, They were a brave and war- 
like people, and caused the Romans much troiihle 
by their marauding incursions into Gaul and the 
N. of Italj-. They were not subdued by the 
Romans till the reign of Augustus, and they offered 
a brave and desperate resistance against both 
Rrasus and Tiberius, who finally conquered them. 
Rhaetia was then formed into a Roman province, 
to which Vindelicia was afterwards added, as has 
been already stated. The victories of Drusus and 
Tiberius were celebrated by Horace (Cam* iv, 
14*) The Rhaeti were divided into several tribes, 
such as the Lepontii, Vennones, Teidentini, 
&c. The only town in Rhaetia ofnny importance 
was Tbibentinum ( Trent). 

Rhagae ('Payai, 'Pdya, ‘Payeid : : 

Ru. S. E. of Tehran).^ the greatest city of 
Media, lay in the extreme N. of Great Media, at 
the S. foot of the mountains (Caspius M.), which 
border the S. shores of the Caspian Sea, and on 
the W . side of the great pass through those moun- 
tains called the Caspiac Pylae. It ivas therefore 
the key of Media towards Parthia and HjTcania. 
Having been destroyed by an earthquake, it was 
restored by Selcucus Nicator, and named Extropus 
(EvpeoTrSs). In tile Parthian wars it was again 
destroyed, but it was rebuilt by Ansaces, and cSled 
Apacia (AperaKia). In the middle ages it was 
still a great city under its original name, slightly 
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altered (Eai) ; and it was finally destroyed hy 
the Tar.tai's in the 1 2th century. , 'The surrounding 
district, which was a rugged volcanic region, sub- 
ject to frequent earthquakes, was called *PaytaP 7 ]. 

Bhamaus (Pa/xvofis, — • ovptos : yav.vov(rLos : 
Ohio Kasiro), a demiis in Attica, belonging to 
the tribe Aeantis, which derived its name from 
: the rJiamnm^ a kind of prickly shrub, ('Pauvous 
is an adjective, a contraction of payvSe-is^ which 
comes from pdp.pos.) Rhamiiiis ivas situated on a 
small rocky peninsnla on the E. coast of Attica, 
60 stadia from Marathon. It possessed a celebrated 
temple of Nemesis, who is hence called by the 
Latin poets Rhamnusia elect or isirgo. In this 
temple there was a colossal statue of the goddess 
made by Agoracritus, the disciple of Phidias. 
Another account, but less trustworthy, relates that 
the statue was the work of Phidias, and Was made 
out of the block of Parian marble, which the 
Persians brought with them for the purpose of 
setting up a trophy, w-hen they were defeated at 
Marathon. There arc still remains of this temple, 
as ■well as of a smaller one to the same goddess. 

Bhampsinitus {'Paix^iviros)^ one of the ancient 
kings of Egypt, succeeded Proteus, and was suc- 
ceeded by Cheops. This king is said to have pos- 
sessed immense wealth; and in order to keep it safe 
he had a treasury built of stone, respecting the 
robbery of which Herodotus (il 121) relates a 
romantic story, which bears a great resemblance 
to the one told about the treasury built by the 2 
brothers Againedes and Trophonius of Orchomenus. 
[Agamedes.] Rbampsinitus belongs to the 20th 
dynast}', and is known in inscriptions by the name 
of Ramesstt Neter-kel~pen. 

Bhapta (ra 'Paitrd)^ the S,-niost sea-port known 
to the ancients, the capital of the district of Bar- 
haria, or Azania, on the E. coast of Africa. It 
stood on a river called Rhaptus {Doara\ and 
near a promontory called Bbaptrim {Formosa)^ 
and the people of the district were called 'Pdfiot 
AldioTres, 

Bhea ('Pea, Epic and Ion. ‘Pda, 'Pefjj, or 'Pey), 
an ancient Greek goddess, appears to have been a 
goddess of the earth. She is represented as a 
daughter of Uranus and Ge, and the wife of Cronos, 
by whom she became the mother of Hestia, De- 
meter, Hera, Hades, Poseidon and Zeus. Cronos 
devoured all his children by Rhea, but wlien she 
was on the point of giving birth to Zeus, she went 
to Lyctiis in Crete, by the advice of her parents. 
When Zeus was born she gave to Cronos a stone 
wrapped up like an infant, which the god swallowed 
supposing it to be his child, Crete was undoubtedly 
the earliest seat of the worship of Rhea; though 
man}' other parts of Greece laid claim to the ho- 
nour of being the birth-place of Zeus. Rhea was 
afterwards identified by the Greeks in Asia Minor 
with the Great Asiatic goddess, known under the 
name of ‘‘ the Great Mother,'” or the ^ Mother of 
the Gods,” and also bearing otlier names such as 
Cybele, Agdistis, Dindymone, See. Hence her 
worship became of a wild and enthusiastic cha- 
racter, and various Eastern rites were added to it, 
which soon spread throughout the whole of Greece, 
From the orgiastic nature of these rites, her worship 
became closely connected with that of Dionysus, 
Under the name of Cji'bele her worship was uni- 
versal in Phrj’gia. Under the name of Agdistis, 
she was worshipped with great solemnity at Pessi- 
nus in Galatia, which town was regarded as the 


principal seat of her worsMp. Under different 
names we might trace the worship of Rhea even 
much further .east,' as far as the Euphrates and, 
even Bactriana. She was, in fact, the great god- 
dess of the Eastern world, and we find her wor- 
shipped there under a variety of forms and 
names. As regards the Romans, they had from 
the earliest times worshipped Jupiter and his 
mother Ops, the wife of Saturn. During the war 
with Hannibal the Romans fetched the image of 
the Mother of the Gods from Pessinus ; hut the 
worship then introduced was quite new to them, 
and either maintained itself as distinct from the 
worship of Ops, or became united with it. A 
temple was built to her on the Palatine, and the 
Roman matrons honoured her with the festival of 
the Megalesia. In all European countries Rhea 
was conceived to be accompanied by the Curetes, 
vvho are inseparably connected with the birth and 
bringing up of Zeus in Crete, and in Phrj^gia by 
the Coryhantes, Atjrs, and Agdistis. The Cor}’- 
bantes were her enthusiastic priests, \vho with 
drums, cymbals, horns, and in full armour, per- 
formed their orgiastic dances in the forests and on 
the mountains of Phrygia. In Rome the Galli 
W'ere her priests. The lion was sacred to her. In 
works of art she is usually represented seated on a 
throne, adorned with the mural crown, from which 
a veil hangs down. Lions appear crouching on the 
right and left of her throne, and sometimes she is 
seen riding in a chariot drawn hy lions. 

Rhea Silvia. [RoMurArs.] 

Rhebas (‘PfjiSay, "Pii^aios : liiva), a river of 
Bithynia, in Asia Minor, falling into the Euxine 
N. E. of Chalceclon ; very small and insignificant 
in itself, but much celebrated in the Argonautic 
legends. 

^Rhedones. [Redones,] 

Rhegium Rhegums : Me^gio), a ce- 

lebrated Greek town on the coast of Bruttium in 
the S. of Italy, was situated on the Ere turn Si- 
cuhrm, or the Straits which separate Italy and 
Sicily. The ancients derived its name from the 
verb prjyvvui break ”)? because it was supposed 
that Sicily was at this place torn asunder from 
Italy. Rhegiurn was founded about the beginning 
of the first Messenian war, B. c. 743, by Aeolian 
Chalcidians from Euboea and by Doric Messenians, 
who had quitted their native country on the com- ' 
mencement of hostilities between Sparta and Mes- 1 
senia. At the end of the 2nd Messenian war, 
668, a large body of Messenians, under the conduct 
of the sons of Aristomenes settled at Rhegium, 
which now became a flourishing and important 
city, and extended its authority over several of 
the neighbouring towns- Even before the Persian 
wars Rhegium was sufficiently powerful to send 
3000 of its citizens to the assistance of the Ta> 
ren tines, and in the time of the elder Dionysius it 
possessed a fleet of SO ships of war. The govern- 
ment was an aristocracy, but in the beginning of 
the 3th century b. c., Anaxilaus, who was of a 
Messenian family, made himself tyrant of the 
place. In 494 this Anaxilaus conquered Zancle 
in Sicily, the name of which he changed into 
Messana. He ruled over the 2 cities, and on his 
death in 476 he bequeathed his po%ver to his sons. 
About 10 years afterwards (466) -his sons were 
driven out of Rhegium and Messana, and repub- 
lican governments were established in both cities, 
which now became independent of one another. 
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At a later period Rhegium incurred the deadly 
enmity of the elder Dionysius in consequence of a 
personal insult which the inhabitants Jiad offered 
him. It is said that when he asked the Rhegians 
to give him one of their maidens for his wife, 
they replied that they could onl}'" gi’ant him the 
daughter of their public executioner. Dionysius 
carried on war against the city for a long time, 
and after two or three unsuccessful attempts he at 
length took the place, which he treated with the 
greatest severity. Pthegiiim never recovered its 
former greatness, though it still continued to he a 
place of considerable importance. The yoimger 
Dionysius gave it the name of Plmhia^ hut this 
name never came into general use, and was spee- 
dily forgotten. The Rhegians having applied to 
Rome for assistance when Pyrrhus was in the S. 
of Italy, the Romans placed in the town a gar- 
rison of 4000 soldiers, who had been levied among 
the Latin colonies in Campania. These troops 
seized the town in 279, killed or expelled the 
male inhabitants, and took possession of their 
wives and children. The Romans were too much 
engaged at the time with their war against Pyrrhus 
to take notice of this outrage; hut when Pyrrhus 
was driven out of Italy, they took signal vengeance 
upon these Campanians, and restored the surviving 
Rhegians to their city. Rhegium suffered greatly 
from an earthquake shortly before the breaking 
out of the Social war, 90 ; hut its population was 
augmented by Augustus, who settled here a number 
of veterans from his fleet, whence the town hears 
in Ptolemy the surname Mmm, Rhegium was 
the place from which persons usually crossed over 
to Sicily, but the spot, at which they embarked, 
was called Coltmina Rhegina (Friyipccv o'ttjA.Is : 
Torre diCarallo\ and was lOO stadia N. of the town. 
The Cfreek language continued to be spoken at 
Rhegium till a very late time, and the towui was 
subject to the Byzantine court long after the down- 
fall of the Western empire. 

Rhenea ('P^re^a, also ‘Piqpaia)^ formerly 
called Ortggia and Celadussa^ an island in the 
Aegaean sea and one of the Cyclades, W, of Delos, 
from which it was divided by a narrow strait only 
4 stadia in width. When Polycrates took the 
island, he dedicated it to Apollo, and united it by 
a chain to Delos ; and Nicias connected the 2 
islands by means of a bridge. When the Athe- 
nians purified Delos in B.c. 426, they removed all 
the dead from the latter island to Rhenea. 

Rhenus. 1. {Rhein in German, RMm in Eng- 
lish), one of the great rivers in Europe, forming 
in ancient times the boundary between Gaul and 
Germany, rises in Mons Adiila {St,GoiMrd) not 
far from the sources of the Rhone, and flows first 
ill a W.-ly direction, passing through tile Lacus 
Brigantinus {Lake of Constance\ till it reaches 
Basilia (Basle)^ where it takes a N.-ly direction and 
eventually flows into the Ocean by several mouths. 
The ancients spoke of 2 main arms, into which the 
Rliine was divided in entering the territory of the 
Batavi, of which the one on the E. continued to 
bear the name of Rhenus, while that on the W., 
into which the Mosa {Mms or Meuse) fllow'ed, 
was called Yahalis {Waal), After Dmsus in b.c. 
32 had connected the Flevo Lacus (Zugder-See) 
with, the Rhine by means of a canal, in making 
which he probably made use of the bed of the 
Yssel, we &d mention of 3 mouths of the Rhine. 
Of these the names, as given by Pliny, are on the 
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W. Ile'ium (tlie Yalialis of other writers), in the 
centre llhenus, and on the E. Fleviira ; but at a 
later time we again find mention of only 2 mouths. 
The Rhine is described by the ancients as abroad, 
rapid and deep river. It receives many tribu- 
taries, of which the most important were the Mo- 
sella {Moselle) and Mosa (Maas or Meuse) on the 
left, and the Nicer (^Vecto), Moenus and 

Luppia (Lippe) on the right. It passed through 
various tribes, of which the principal on the W. 
were the Nantuates, Helvetii, Sequani, Medioma- 
trici, Tribocci, Treviri, Ubii, Batavi, and Cannine- 
fates, and the principal on the E. were the Rhaeti, 
Vindelici, Mattiaci, Sigambri, Tencteri, XJsipetes, 
Bructeri, and Frisii. The length of the Rhine is 
stated differently by the ancient writers. Its 
whole course amounts to about S50 miles. The 
inundations of the Rhine near its mouth are men- 
tioned by the ancients. Caesar was the first Ro- 
man general who crossed the Rhine. He threw a 
bridge of boats across the river, probably in the 
neighbourhood of Cologne. — -The etymology of 
the name is doubtful ; some connect it "with 
or rinnan^ according to 'which it would mean the 

current” or ‘‘stream;” others with rJien or 
mw, that is, the “ clear ” river. •— 2. {Re7io)<t a 
tributary of the Padus (Po) in Gallia Cisalpina 
near Bononia, on a small island of which Octavian, 
Antony and Lepidiis formed the celebrated trium- 
virate. The small river Lavinius (Zavino) flows 
into the Rhenus ; and Appian places in the La- 
vinius the island on which the triumvirate was 
formed. 

Ehephaim, a valley of Judaea, continuous with 
the valley of Hinnora, S.W. of Jerusalem. Rhe- 
pha'im was also the name of a very ancient people 
of Palestine. 

Rhesus (Tficros). 1. A river-god in Bithynia, 
one of the sons of Oceanus and Tethys. — 2. Son 
of king Eioneus in Thrace, marched to the assist- 
ance of the Trojans in their war with the Greeks. 
An oracle had declared that Troy would never be 
taken, if the snow-'white horses of Rhesus should 
once drink the water of the Xanthus, and feed 
upon the grass of the Trojan plain. But as soon 
as Rhesus had reached the Trojan territory and 
had pitched his tents late at night, TJlysses and 
Bioraedes penetrated into his camp, slew Rhesus 
himself, and carried off his horses. In later writers 
Rhesus is described as a son of Strymon and 
Euterpe, or Calliope, or Terpsichore. 

RManus {"Pm'6s)y of Crete, a distinguished 
Alexandrian poet and grammarian, flourished B. c. 
2*22, He wrote several epic poems, one of which 
was on the Messenian wars. He iso wrote epi- 
grams, 10 of which are preserved in the Palatine 
Anthology, and one by Athenaeus. His fragments 
are printed in Gaisford’s Poelae Minores Oraeci ; 
and separately edited by Nic. Saal, ponn, 1831. 

RMdagus, a tributaiy of the river Zioberis in 
Farthia. '■ 

Rhinocolura orRMnocorura (ra ^PtjfoicSKovpa 
or ^Pivoicdpovpa^ and rj ^PivoKoko^pa or ^FtvoKopovpa : 
Kulai-el-Ariskji the frontier town of Egypt and 
Palestine, lay in the midst of the desert, at the 
mouth of the brook {JBl~Arisli)^ which was the 
boundary betw*een the countries, and which is 
called^ in Scripture the river of Egypt. It was 
sometimes reckoned to Syria, sometimes to Egypt. 
Its name “ is derived from its 

having been the place of exile of criminals who 
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had first been so mutilated, under the Ethiopian 
dynasty of kings of Egypt. 

BMnthon (Plvflwv), of Syracuse or Tarentum, 
said to have been the son of a potter, -was a drama- 
tic poet, of that species of burlesque tragedy, which 
was called <p\vmoypa<pia or lAaporpayipSia^ and 
flourished in the reign of Ptolemy I. king of 
Egypt. When he is placed at the head of the 
composers of this burlesque drama, we are not to 
suppose that he actually invented it, but that he 
was the first to develope in a written form, and to 
introduce into Greek literature, a species of dra- 
matic composition, which had already long existed 
as a popular amusement among the Greeks of 
southern Italy and Sicily, and especially at Taren- 
tum. The species of drama wdiich he cultivated 
may be described as an exhibition of the subjects 
of tragedy, in the spirit and style of coraedjr. A 
poet of this description wms called This 

name, and that of the drama itself, <l>KvaKoypa(pia^ 
seem to have been the genuine terras used at 
Tarentum. Rhinthon wrote 38 dramas. 

Rhipaei Montes (rh ‘PzTraTa opip, also TtTrai)^ 
the name of a lofty range of mountains in the 
northern part of the earth, respecting which there 
are diverse statements in the ancient writers. The 
name seems to have been given by the Greek 
poets quite indefinitely to all the mountains in the 
northern parts of Europe and Asia. Thus the 
Rhipaei Montes are sometimes called the Hyper- 
borei Montes. [Hyperborei.] The later geo- 
graphical writers place the Rhipaean mountains 
N. E. of M. Alaunus on the frontiers of Asiatic 
Sarmatia, and state that the Tanais rises in these 
mountains. According to this account the Rhi- 
paean mountains may be regarded as a >vestern 
branch of the Ural Mountains. 

Rhium ('Ptop : Casiello diMorea), a promontory 
in Achaia, opposite the promontory of Antirrhium 
{Gastello di Momelia)^ on the borders of Aetolia 
and Locris, witli 'which it formed the narrow 
entrance to the Corinthian gulf, wliich Straits are 
now called the Little Dardamlles. It is sometimes 
called Axaikhv ‘Pfoz^, to distinguish it from the 
opposite promontory, which was surnamed MoXu- 
Kpuchv or AirooKuchp, On the promontory of 
Rhium there was a temple of Poseidon. 

Rhizon or Rhizinium ‘PzfawzT?7s: 

Risa^io)^ an ancient town in Dalmatia, situated at 
the upper end of the gulf, called after it Rhi- 
zonaeus Sinus {G. of Catiaro). 

Rbidda or Rb.od'us ('P<55r/, 'PdSos : Rozas% 
a Greek emporium on the coast of the ludigetae 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, founded by the Rho- 
dians, and subsequently occupied by the inha- 
bitants of Massilia. 

Rhodaims {Rlmie)^ one of the chief rivers of 
Gaul, rises in M. Adula on the I^emiiiie Alps, not 
fiir from the sources of the Rhine, flows first in a 
westerly direction, and after passing through the 
Lacus Lomanus, turns to the S., passes by the 
towns of Lugdunum, Vienna, Avonio and Arelate, 
receives several tributaries, and finally falls by 
several mouths into the Sinus Gallicus in the Medi- 
terranean. The numbex of the mouths of the Rhone 
is stated difierently by the ancient writers ; which 
is not surprising, as the river has frequently altered 
its course near the sea, Pliny mentions 3 mouths, 
of which the most important was called Os Mas- 
saUoticum^ while the 2 others bore the^ general 
name of Libpea ora, being distinguished from each 
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other as the Os Hhpankme and the Os Me- 
iapinum. Besides these niouths there was a 
canal to the E. of the Gs Massalioticiim, called 
Fossae d/crmame, which by order of 

Marius during his war with the Cimhri, in order j 
to make an easier connection between the Hhone | 
and the Mediterranean, as the mouths of the river 
were frequently choked up with sand. The Bhone 
is a very rapid river, and its upward navigation is 
therefore difficult, though it is navigahle for large 
vessels as high as Lugdunum, and by means of the 
Aral* still further N. 

Bhdde. [Ehodos.] 

Ehodia and Bhodidpolis (‘Poofa, 'PodidTroAos ; 
‘FotievSf ''PodwTToKiTrjs : Eski-Missar, Bu.), a 
mountain city of Lycia, near Cory dallus, with a 
temple of Asclepiiis. 

Ehodius ('PoSzos : proh. ilie hrooh of the Darda- 
nelles)^ &. small river of the Troad, mentioned both 
by Elomer and Hesiod. It rose on the lower 
slopes of Mt. Ida, and flowed N- W. into the Hel- 
lespont, between Abydus and Bardanus, after re- 
ceiving the Selleis from the W. It is identified 
by some with the river Xlvdior, which Thucydides 
mentions, between Cynossema and Abydus. Some 
made it erroneousl}’* a tributary of the Aesepus. 
It is found mentioned on the coins of Bardanus. 

Bhoddpe ('PoS^tt?;), one of the highest range of 
mountains in Thrace, extending from Mt. Scomius, 
E. of tlie river Nestus and the boundaries of 
Alacedonia, in a S. E.-ly direction almost dowm to 
the coast. It is highest in its northern part, and 
is thickly covered with wood. Bhodope, like the 
rest of Thrace, was sacred to Dionysus (Bacchus), 
and is frequently mentioned by the poets in con- 
nection with the worship of this god. 

Biiodopis ('PoSwwts), a celebrated Greek courte- 
zan, of Thracian origin, was a fellow-slave with 
the poet Aesop, both of them belonging to the 
Samian ladmon. She afterwards became the pro- 
perty of Xanthes, another Samian, who carried 
her to Naucratis in Egypt, in the reign of Amasis, 
and at this great sea-port she carried on the trade 
of an hetaera for the benefit of her master. While 
thus employed, Charaxus, the brother of the poetess 
Sappho, who had come to Naucratis as a merchant, 
fell in love with her, and ransomed her from 
slavery for a large sum of money. She was in - 
consequence attacked hy Sappho in a poem. She 
continued to live at Naucratis, and with the tenth 
part of her gains she dedicated at Delphi 10 iron 
spits, which were seen by Herodotus. She is 
called Bhodopis by Herodotus, but Sappho in her 
poem spoke of her under the name of Boricha. It 
is therefore probable that Boricha was her real 
name, and that she received that of Bhodopis, 
which signifies the “ rosy-cheeked,” on account of 
her beauty. There w'as a tale current in Greece 
that Bhodopis built the third pyramid. It has 
been conjectured, with great probability, that in 
consequence of her name Bhodopis, the “ rosy- 
cheeked,” she was confounded with Nitocris, the 
beautiful Egyptian queen, and the heroine of many 
ail Egyptian legend, who is said by the ancient 
chronologers to have built the third pyramid. 

Bhodos ('PdSos), sometimes called Bhode, 
daughter of Poseidon and Halia, or of Helios and 
Amphitrite, or of Poseidon and Aphrodite, or lastly 
of Oceanus. From her the island of Bhodes is 
said to have derived its name ; and in this island 
she bore to Helios 7 sons. 
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Bhodus (77 *Pd5os- : ‘Pdoioy, Bhodias: JRIiodos, 
i?7zof/cs), the E. -most island of the Aegaean, or more 
specifically, of the Carpathian Sea, lies off the S. 
coast of Caria, due S. of the promontory of Cynos- 
seraa (G. at the distance of about 12geog. 

miles. Its length, fromN. E. to S.W. is about 
45 miles ; its greatest breadth about 20 to 25. In 
early times it was called Aethraea and Opliiussa, 
and several other names. The earliest Greek re- 
cords make mention of it. Mytliological stories 
ascribed its origin to the power of Apollo, who 
inised it from beneath the tvaves ; and its first 
peopling to the Telchines, children of Thalatta (if/ic 
Sed)^ npon whose destruction by a, deluge, the He- 
liadae were planted in the island hy Helios, where 
they formed 7 tribes, and found”ed a kingdom, 
which soon became flourishing by their skill in as- 
tronomy and navigation, and other sciences and 
arts. These traditions appear to signify the early 
peopling of the island by some of the civilised races 
of Vi, Asia, probably the Phoenicians. After other 
alledged migrations into the island, we come to its 
Hellenic colonisation, which is ascribed to Tiepo- 
lemiis, the son of Hercules, before the Trojan wiir, 
and after that war to Althaemenes. Homer men- 
tions the 3 Dorian settlements in Bliodes, nameh', 
Hindus, lalysus, and Camirus ; and these cities, with 
Cos, Cnidus, and Halicarnassus, formed the Dorian 
Hexapolis, which was established, from a period of 
unknown antiquity, in the S. W, corner of Asia 
Minor. Bhodes soon became a great maritime 
state, or rather confederacy, the island being par- 
celled out between the 3 cities above mentioned. 
The Rhodians made distant voyages, and founded 
numerous colonies, of which the chief were, Bhoda 
in Iberia ; Gela, in Sicily ; Parthenope, Salacia, 
Siris, and Sybaris, in Italy ; settlements in the 
Balearic islands ; and, in their own neighbourhood, 
Soli in Cilicia, and Gagae and Corydalla in Lycia. 
During this early period the government of each of 
the 3 cities seems to have been monarchical ; hut 
about B. c. 660 the whole island seems to have 
been united in an oligarchical republic, the chief 
magistrates of which, called prytanes, tvere taken 
from the family of the Eratidae, who had been the 
royal family of lalysus. [Diagoras : DoRiEus.'j 
At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, Rhodes 
was one of those Dorian maritime states which 
were subject to Athens ; hut in the 20th year of 
the w'ar, 412, it joined the Spartan alliance, and the 
oligarchical party, which had been depressed and 
their leaders, the Eratidae, expelled, recovered their 
fonner power, under Dorieus. In 408, the new 
capital, called Bbtodus, was built, and peopled from 
the 3 ancient cities of lalysus, Hindus, and Camirus. 
The history of the island now presents a series of 
conflicts between the democratical and oligarchical 
! parties, and of subjection to Athens and Sparta in 
I turn, till the end of the Social war, 355, when its 
independence w'as acknowledged. Then followed 
a conflict with the princes of Caria, during which, 
the island was for a time subject to Artemisia, 
and, nominally at least, to Idrieus. During this 
period there were great internal dissensions, wffiich 
were at length composed by a mixed form of go- 
vernment, uniting the elements of aristocracy and 
democracy. At the Macedonian conquest, they 
submitted to Alexander ; but, upon his death, they 
expelled the Macedonian garrison. In the ensuing 
wars they formed an alliance with Ptolemy, the 
son of Lagus, and their city, Bhodes, successfully 
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endured a most famous siege by tbe^ forces pf De- 
inetrius Poliorcetes, who at length, in admiration 
of the valour of the besieged, presented them with 
the engines he had used against the city, from the 
sale of which they defrayed the cost of the cele- 
brated Colossus, which is described under the 
name of its artist, Chares. The state now for a 
long time doiirished, with an extensive commerce, 
and with such a maritime power, that it compelled 
the Byzantines to remit the toll which they levied 
on ships passing the Bosporus- At length they 
came into connection with the Eomans, whose 
alliance they joined, with Attains, king of Perga- 
mus, in the war against Philip III. of Macedon. 
In the ensuing war with Antiochus, the Bhodians 
gave the Romans great aid with their fleet ; and, 
in the subsequent partition of the Syrian posses- 
sions of Asia Minor, they were rewarded by the 
supremacy of S. Caria, where they liad had settle- 
ments from an early period. [Peraea Rhodio- 
RUM.] A temporary interruption of their alliance 
with Rome was caused by their espousing the 
cause of Perseus, for w'hich they wvere severely 
punished, 168 ; but tlmy recovered the favour of 
Rome by tbe important naval aid they rendered in 
the Mithridatic ■ war. In the Civil wars, they 
took part with Caesar, and suffered in consequence 
from Cassius, 42, but were afterwards compensated 
for their losses by the fovoiir of Antonius. They 
were at length deprived of their independence by i 
Claudius ; and their prosperity received its dual 
blow from an earthquake, Tvhich laid the city of 
Rhodes in ruins, in the reign of Antoninus Pius, 

A. D. 155. The celebrated medieval history of the 
island, as the seat of the Knights of St. John, does not 
belong to this work. The island is of great beauty 
and fertility, with a delicious climate. It was 
further celebrated as the home of distinguished 
schools of Greek art and of Greek oratory. The 
city of Rhodes was famous for the beauty and re- 
gularity of its architecture, and the number of statues 
which adorned it ; it was designed by Hippodamus 
of Miletus. [Comp. Ialysus, Lindus, and Ca- 
Minus.] 

Bhoecus ('Po7«:os). 1 A Centaur, who, in con- 
junction with Hylaeus, pursued Atalanta in Ar- 
cadia, but was killed by her with an arrow. The 
Roman poets call him Rhoetus, and relate that he 
was wounded at the nuptials of Pirithous. ■— 2. 
Son of Phileas or Philaeus, of Samos, an architect 
and statuary, belonging to the earliest period in 
the Imtory of Greek art, is mentioned as the head 
of a family of Samian artists. He fiourished about 

B. C. 640. He was the first architect of the great 
temple of liera at Samos, which Theodoras com- 
pleted. In conjunction with Smilis and Theodoras, 
he constructed the labyrinth at Lemnos ; and he, 1 
and the membei's of iiis family who succeeded him, 
invented the art of casting statues in bronze and 
■iron. '■ 

Bhoetenni (rh ^'Poireiov ^Kpov, 'Potreiots anri]^ 
‘PoiT^iaf dfcrai : Virg. Rhoetea litora : 0, Jniepeh 
or Barhieri)^ a promontory, or a strip of rocky 
coast, breaking into several promontories, in Mysia, 
on the Hellespont, near Aeantiiira, with a town of 
the same name (proh. Paho Castro)^ 

Bhoetus, LA centaur. [Rhoecus.]*— 2. One 
of the giants, who was slain by Dionysus ; he is 
usually called Eurytus. 

Bhoxolani or Boxolani, a warlike people in 
European Sarmatia, on the coast of the Palus 
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Maeotis, and between the Borysthenes and the 
Tanais, usually supposed to be the ancestors of 
the modern Russians. The}’" frequently attacked 
and plundered the Roman provinces S. of the 
Danube; and Hadrian was even obliged to pay 
them tribute. They are mentioned as late as the 
11th century. They fought with lances and with 
long swords wielded with both hands ; and their 
armies were composed chiefly of cavalry. 

Bhynd^cus ('Pi/j/5a/co?; Mdre7ios), or lycus, a 
considerable river of Asia Minor. Rising in Mt. 
Dindymene, opposite to the sources of the llermus, 
it flows N. through Phrygia, then turns N. W, 
then W. and then N. through the lake Apollo- 
niatis, into the Propontis. From the point where 
it left Phrygia, it formed the boundary of Mysia 
I and Bithjniia. Its chief tributary, which joins it 
from the W. below the lake Apolloniatis, was 
i called Macestus. On the banks of the Rhynda- 
cus, Lucullus gained a great victory over Mithri- 
dates, B.C. 73. 

Bhypes ('Pysrey and other forms: ‘Pwaios)^ one 
of the 12 cities of Achaia, situated between Ae- 
gium and Patrae. It was destroyed by Augustus 
and its inhabitants removed to Patrae. 

Bhytium (‘PunoO, a town in Crete, mentioned 
by Homer, which is identified by modern writers, 
but without any sufficient reasons, with the later 
Ritynma. 

Bicimer, the Roman “ King-Maker,” was the 
son of a Suevian chief, and was brought up at the 
court of Valentinian III. He served with distinc-^ 
tion under Aetius, in the reign of Valentinian 
III. In A. D. 456 he commanded tlie fleet of the 
emperor Avitus, with which he gained a great vic- 
tory over the Vandals, and in the same year he 
deposed Avitus ; but as he was a barbarian by 
birth, he would not assume the title of emperor, 
but gave it to Majorian, intending to keep the real 
power in his own hands. But as Majorian proved 
more able and energetic than Ricirner had ex- 
pected, he was put to death in 4 61 by order of 
Ricirner, who now raised Libius Severus to the 
throne. On the death of Severus in 465, Ricirner 
kept the government in his own hands for the next 
18 months ; but in 467 Anthemius was appointed 
emperor of the West by Leo, emperor of the East. 
Ricirner acquiesced in the appointment, and re- 
ceived the daughter of Anthemius in marriage; 
but in 47 “2 he made war against his father-in-law, 
and took Rome by storm. Anthemius perished in 
the assault, and Olybrius was proclaimed emperor 
by Ricirner, who died however only 40 days after 
the sack of Rome. 

Bicina. 1. (Ricinensis), a town in Pieeiium, 
colonized by the emperor Severus. Its mines are 
on the river Potenza near Macerata.**— 2. Ono of 
the Ebudae Insulae, or the Bebrides, 

Bigodtlum (jfficol), a town of the Treviri in 
Gallia Belgica, distant 3 daj’^s' march from Mo- 
gontiacum. 

Bobagus, or Bobigo, is described by some 
Latin writers as a divinity worshipped for the pur- 
pose of averting blight or too great heat from the 
young cornfields. The festival of the iiobigalia 
was celebrated on the 25th of April, and was said 
to have been instituted by Numa. But consider- 
ing the uncertainty of the ancients themselves as 
to whether the divinity was masculine or feminine, 
and that the Eomans did not pay divine honours to 
any evil demon, it is probable that the divini^ 
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20 Porta Tiburtina (S. Lorenzo). 

21 P. Praenestina (Maggiore), 

22 P. Asinaria. 

23 P. MetrovJa? 

24 P. Latina. 

25 P, Appia (S. Sobastiano). 

26 P. Ardeatina? 

27 P. Ostieiisis. 

20 P. Portuensis. 

29 P. Aurelia (S. Pancrazio). 

30 P. Septimiana. 

31 P. Aurelia of Procopius. 

Bridges. 

32 Pons Aelius (Ponte S. Angelo). 

33 P. Vaticanus ? 

34 P. Janiculensis? 

35 P. Fabricias, 

36 P. Cestius. 

37 P. Palatimis (Aemilius ?)• 

30 P. Supposed remains of the Sublician 
Bridge. 


Gates in die Walls of Servius. 


1 Porta Collina. 

2 P. 

Viminalis. 

3 P, 

Esquilina. 

4 P. 

Querquetulana ? 

5 P. 

Caeliinontana. 

6 P. 

Capena. 

7 P 

Raudusculana ? 

8 P. 

Naevia. 

9 P. 

Alimicia. 

10 P. 

Trigemina. 

11 P. 

Flumentana. 

12 P. 

Carmen talis. 

13 P. 

Ratiimena ? 

14 P, 

Fontinalis. 


Gates in the Walls of Avrelian. 

15 Porta Flaminia. 

16 P. Pinciana. 

1 7 P. Salaria. 

18 P. Nomentana. 

19 P, Clausa. 


MAP OF ANCIENT ROME, SHOWING THE WALLS OF SERVIUS AND 
THOSE OF AURELIAN. 
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Eobigns, or Eobigo, is only an abstraction of the 
later "Romans from the festival of the Eobigalia. 

Bohns, a fortress in the territory of the Eauraci 
in Gallia Belgica, which was built by Valentinian 
■ near Basilia, A/p. 3,74. ■ 

Eoma (Romanus ; Mome% the capita! of Italy 
and of the world, was situated on. the left bank 
of the river Tiber, on the N.W. confines of 
Latiiim, about 16 miles from the sea. A. 
History of the City. . Ro,me is said to have' 
been a colony from Alba Longa, and to have 
been founded by liomul us, about b. c. 753. [Ro- 
:.njLu.s,] All traditions agree that the original 
city comprised only the Mons Palatmm or Fa- 
lailftm and some portion of the ground immediately 
below it It was surrounded by walls, which , 
folio wed the line of the (see Xsfcif. j 

Atdiq. s, V.), and xvas built in a square form, 
whence it was called Quadmta, This city 

on the Palatine was inhabited only by Latins. 
On the neighbouring hills there also existed from 
the eai’iiest times settlements of Sabines and Etnis- 
cans- The Sabine town, probably called Qairkim, 
and inhabited b}’’ QmrUeSy was situated on the 
hills to the N. of the Palatine, that is, the Quin- 
nalis and Capitolimis, or CapUolmm^ on the latter ' 
of which hills was the Sabine Arx or citadel. 
These Latin and Sabine towns afterwards became 
united, according to tradition, in the reign of Romu- 
lus, and the 2 peoples formed one collective body, 
known under the name of “ Populus Romanus (et) 
Qui rites.” The Etruscans were settled on Mons 
Oaelius^ and extended over il/o?zs Cispius and Mons 
Oppius^ which are part of the Esquiline. These 
Etruscans were at an early period incorporated in 
the Roman state, but w'ere compelled to abandon 
their seats on the hills, and to take up their abode 
in the plains between the Caelius and the jSsqui- 
line, whence the Vims Tmeus derived its name. 
Under the kings the city rapidly grew in popu- 
lation and in size, Ancus Martius added the 
Mo7is Aveniinus to the city. The same king also 
built a fortress on the Janiculm^ a hill on the 
other side of the Tiber, as a protection against the 
Etruscans, and connected it with the city by means 
of the Pons Sublicius. Rome was still further 
improved and enlarged by Tarquinius Priscus and 
Servius Tullius. The former of these kings con- 
structed the vast sewers {domae)^ by which the 
lower part of the city between the Palatine and 
Capitol was drained, and which still remain with- 
out a stone displaced. He also laid out the Circus 
Maximus and the forum, and, according to some 
traditions, commenced the erection of the Capitoliue 
temple, which was finished by Tarquinius Superbiis. 
The completion of the city however was ascribed 
to Servius Tullius. This king added the Mmis Vi* 
minalis and Mons Esquilinus^ and surrounded the 
whole city with a line of fortifications, which 
comprised all the seven hills of Rome (I^aiaimus^ 
Capitolinus, Quirmaiis^ Cadius^ Averzimm, Vzmi- 
nalis^ Esqitilinus), Hence Rome was called Url^ 
Sepiicollis. These fortifications were about 7 miles in 
circumference. At thesami time Servius extended 
the pomoerium so as to make the sacred enclosure 
of the city identical witli its walls. In B. a 390 
Rome was entirely destroyed by the Gauls, with 
the exception of a few houses on the Palatine. 
On the departure of the barbarians it was rebuilt 
it in great iuiste and confusion, without any attention 
to regularity, and with narrow and crooked streets. 
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After the conquest of the Carthaginians and of 
the monajchs of Macedonia and Syria, the city 
began to be adorned with many public buildings 
and handsome private houses ; and it was still 
further embellished by Augustus, who introduced 
great improvements into all parts of the city, and 
both erected many public buildings himself and 
induced all the leading nobles of his court to follow 
his example. So greatly had the appearance of 
the city improved during his long and })rosperous 
reign that he used to boast that he had found the 
city of brick, and had left it of marble. Still the 
main features of the city remained the same ; and 
the narrow streets and mean houses formed a 
I striking and disagreeable contrast to the splendid 
public buildings and magnificent palaces which had 
been recently erected. The great fire at Rome in 
the reign of Nero (a. d. 64) destroyed two-thirds 
of the city. Nero availed himself of this oppor- 
tunity to indulge his passion for building j and the 
city now assumed a more regular and stately ap- 
pearance. The new streets were made both wide 
and straight; the height of the houses was re- 
stricted ; and a certain part of each was required 
to be built of Gabian or Alban stone, which was 
proof against fire. Rome had long since extended 
beyond the walls of Servius Tullius ; but down to 
the 3rd century of the Christian aera the walls of 
this monarch continued to. mark the limits of the 
city properly so called. These w^alls however had 
long since been rendered quite useless, and the 
city was therefore left without any fortifications. 
Accordingly the emperor Aurelian determined to 
surround Rome with new walls, which embraced 
the city of Servius Tullius and all the suburbs 
which had subsequently grown up around it, such 
as the M, Jamouius on the right bank of the Tiber, 
and the CoUis I-Iortuhrmn at Mons Fineianus on the 
left bank of the xuver to the N, of the Quirinalis. 
The hvalls of Aurelian were commenced by this 
emperor before he set out on his expedition against 
Zenobia (A. n. 27 i), and were terminated by his 
successor Probus. They were about 11 miles in 
circumference. They were restored by Honorius, 
and were also partly rebuilt by Belisarius. — B. 
Bivisions of the City. Rome was divided by 
Servius Tullius into 4 Regiones or districts, corre- 
sponding to the 4 city tribes. Their names were : 
1. Suhiirana^ comprehending the space from the 
Subura to the Caelius, both inclusive. 2. Es- 
quilim, comprehending the Esquiline hill. 3. Col- 
tim,^ extending over the Quirhial and ViminaL 

4. Pcdatin% comprehending the Palatine hill. The 
Capitoline, as the seat of the gods, and the Aveu- 
tine, were not included in these Eegiones. These 
Regiones were again subdivided into 27 Sacella 
Argaeorum, which were probably erected where 
two streets {wmpita) crossed each other. It is 
probable that each of the 4 Regiones contained 6 
of these sacella, and that the remaining 3 belonged 
to the Capitoline. The division of Servius Tullius 
into 4 Regiones remained unchanged till the time of 
Augustus j but this emperor made a fresh division 
of the city into 14 Regiones, which comprised 
both the ancient city of Servius Tullius and all the 
suburbs which had been subsequently added. This 
division was made by Augustus to facilitate the 
internal government of the city. The names of 
the Regiones were : — 1. Forta Capena^ at the 

5. E. comer of the city by the Porta Capena. 2, 

N*E. of the preceding, embracing 
T T 4 
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M. Caelius. 3. Isis et Seraph^ N. W. of No.^2, 
In the valley between the Caelins, the Palatine 
and Esqniline. 4. Via Sacra^ N.W. of No. 3, 
embracing the valley between the Esquiline, Vimi- 
nal and Qairinal towards the Palatine. 5. 
Esquilina cum Colie Viminali^ N.E. of No. 4, com- 
prehending the whole of the Esq^iiiline and Viminal. 
6. Alta Semita^ N.IV. of No. 5, comprising the 
Qiiirinal. 7. Via Lata^ W. of No. 6, between the 
Qiiirinal and Campus Martins. 8. Forum Eo- 
mmum, S. of No. 7, comprehending the Gapitoline 
and the valley between it and the Palatine. 0. 
Circtis Flaminiits^ N-W. of No. 8, extending as 
far as the Tiber, and comprehending the whole of 
the Campus Martins. 10. Falaiium, S.E, of No. 8, 
containing the Palatine. 11. OircKs Madmus, 
S.AV. of No. 10, comprehending the plain between 
the Palatine, Aventine and Tiber. 1^2,. Piscina 
Fuhlica^ S.E. of No, 11. 13. Aventmus, N.W. of 
No. 1*2, embracing the Aventine. 14. Tram Ti- 
herim^ the only region on the right hank of the : 
river, containing the Insula Tibenna, the valley j 
between the river and the Janiculns, and a part of 
this mountain. Each of these Begiones was sub- i 
divided into a certain number of Viet, analogous to 
the sacella of Servius Tullius. The houses were 
divided into 2 different classes, called respectivelj’- 
domus and hisiilae. The former were the dwellings 
of the Bomiin nobles, corresponding to the modern 
palazzi ; the latter were the habitations of the 
middle and lower classes. Each insula contained 
several apartments or sets of. apartments, which 
were let to different families, and it was frequently 
surrounded with shops. The insulae contained 
several stories; and as the value of ground in- 
creased in Rome, they were frequently built of a 
dangerous height. Hence Augustus restricted the 
height of all new house** co 70 feet, and Trajan to 
60 feet No houses of any description were al- 
lowed to he built close together at Rome, and it 
was provided by the 12 Tables that a space of at 
least 5 feet should be left between every house. 
The number of insulae of course greatly exceeded 
that of the domi. It is stated that there were 
46,602 insulae at Rome, but only 1790 domus.— 
C. Size and Population of the City. It has 
been already stated that the circumference of the 
•walls of Servius Tullius was about 7 miles; but a 
great part of the space included within these walls 
was at first not covered with buildings. Subse- 
quently, as we bavc seen, the city greatly extended 
beyond these limits ; and a measurement has come 
clown to us, made in the reign of Vespasian, by 
which it appears to have been about 13 miles in 
circumference. It was probably about this time ' 
that Rome reached its greatest size. The walls of 
Aurelian were only about 11 miles in circuit. It 
is more difficult to determine the population of the 
city at any given period.. We learn however 
from the Monumentura Ancyranum, that the plebs . 
urbaiui in the time of AugusUis was 320,000. This | 
did not include the women nor the senators nor 
knights ; so that the free population could not have 
been less than 650,000. To this number we must 
add the slaves, who must have been at least as 
numerous as the free population. Consequently 
the whole population of Rome in the time of Au- 
gustus must have been at least 1,300,000, and in 
all probability ■ greatly' exceeded that number. 
Moreover, as wo know that the city continued to 
increase in size and population down to the time of 
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Vespasian and Trajan, we shall not be far wrong 
in supposing that the city contained nearly 2 mil- 
lions of inhabitants in the reigns of those emperors. 
— D. Walls and Gates. I. Wall of Eomulus. 
The direction of this wall is described by Tacitus. 
Commencing at the Forum Boarium, the site of 
which is marked by the arch erected there to Sep- 
timius Severus, it ran along the foot of the Pala- 
tine, having the valley afterwards occupied by the 
Circus Maximus on the right, as far as the altar of 
Consus, nearly opposite to the extremity of the 
Circus ; thence it turned round the southern angle 
of the Palatine, followed the foot of the hill nearly 
in a straight line to the Curiae Ve teres, which stood 
not far from the site of the Arch of Constantine; 
thence ascended the steep slope, at the summit of 
which stands the Arch of Titus, and descended 
again on the other side to the angle of the Forum, 
which was then a morass. In this wall there were 
3 gates, the number prescribed by the rules of the 
Etruscan religion. 1. Porta M ugonia or iMugioniSj 
also called Porta mius Palatii, at the northern 
slope of the Palatine, at the point where the Via 
Sacra and the Via Nova met. 2. Porta Romamda,, 
at the western angle of the hill near the temple of 
Victory, and between the modern churches of S. 
Teodoro and Santa Anastasia. 3. The name and 
position of the 3rd gate is not mentioned, for the 
Porta Janualis appears to be identical with the 
Janus or archway, commonly known as the temple 
of Janus, which stood on the other side of the 
forum, and could have had no connection with the 
original city of Romulus. — II. Walls of Ser- 
vius Tullius. It is stated that this king sur- 
rounded the whole city with a wall of hewn stone ; 
but there are many reasons for questioning this 
statement. The 7 hills on which Rome was built, 
were most of them of great natural strength, having 
sides actually precipitous, or easily rendered so by 
cutting away the soft tufo rock. Instead, tliere- 
fore, of building a wall around the whole circuit of 
the city, Servius Tiillus appears only to have con- 
nected the several hills by walls or trenches drawn 
across tlie narrow valleys which separated them. 
The most formidable part of these fortifications was 
the Agger or mound, which extended across the 
broad table-land formed by the junction of the 
Quirinal, Esquiline, and Viminal, since it was on 
this side that the city was most open to tfie attacks 
of the enemy. The agger -was a great ram- 
part or mound of earth, 50 feet wide and above 
60 high, faced with flagstones and flanked with 
towers, and at its foot was a moat 100 feet 
broad and 30 deep. There are still traces of this 
work. Starting from the southern extremity of 
this mound at the Porta Esquilina, the fortifications 
of Servius ran along the outside edge of the Caelian 
and Aventine hills to the river Tiber by the Porta 
Trigemina. From this point to the Porta Flu- 
mentana near the S.W. extremity of the Capitolme 
hill, tliere appears to have been no wall, the river 
itself being considered a sufficient defence. At the 
Porta Fiumentana the fortifications again com- 
menced ; and ran along the outside edge of the 
Capitolme and Quirinal hills, till they reached the 
northern extremity of the agger at the Porta Col- 
lina. The number of the gates in the walls of 
Servius is uncertain, and the position of many of 
them is doubtful.’ Pliny, indeed, states that their 
number was 37 ; but it is almost certain that this 
number includes many mere openings made through 
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Gates in the Walls Sewius, 
1. Porta Colllna. 


2.-P., 

Viminalis. 

(3. P. 

Esquilina. 

4. P. 

Querqiietulana ? 

5, P. . 

Caelhnontana. 

6.P. 

Capena. 

7. P. 

Eaxidasculana ? 

8. P.. 

Kaevia. 

9. P. 

Minucia. 

10. P. 

Trigemina. 

11. P. 

Plumentana. 

12. P. 

Carmentalis. 

1,‘}. P. 

Ratumena ? 

34. P. 

Pontiaalis. 


Gates in the jralls q; Jitrdian, 


Iti. Porta riaininia. 
!<]. P. Pineiana. 

37, P. Salaria. 

18. P. Nomentama. 
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19. Porta Clausa. 

20. P. 

Tibnrtina (S. Lorenzo). 

21, P. 

Praenestina (Maggiore). 

22. P. 

Asinaria. 

2S. P. 

Metrovia ? , 

24. P. 

Latina. 

2.3. P, 

Appia (S. Sebastiano). 

26. P. 

Ardeatina ? 

27. P. 

Ostiensis. 

as. p. 

Portiieusis. 

20. P. 

Aurelia (S. Panerazio). 

SO. P. 

Septiiniana. 

81. P. 

Aurelia of I'rocopius. 


Bt'idyes.. 

82. Pons 

Aelius (Ponte S. Angelo). 

Sii. P. 

Vxitieanus ? 

34. P. 

Janieulensis ? 

8.3. P. 

Pabriciiia. 

3G. P. 

Cestius. 

37. P. 

Palatinus CAcmiliua ? ). 

38. P. 

Supposed remains of the 5 
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the walls to connect different parts of the city with 
the suburbs, since the walls of Servhis had long 
since ceased to be regarded. The following is a 
list of tlie gates as far us they can be ascertained ; 
— X, Porta CoUmaj vA i\iQ N. extremity of the 
agger, and the most N.-ly of all the gates, stood at 
the point of junction of the Via Salaria and Via 
Nomentana, just above the N. angle of the Vigna 
dei Gertosini. 2. P, Viminalis^ S. of No. 1, and 
in the centre of the agger. 3. P, Esqitilinti^ S. of 
No. 2, on the site of the arch of Gallienus, which 
probably replaced it ; the Via Praenestina and 
Labicana began here. 4. P. Querqueialmia^ S, of 
No. 3. 5. A Cadmnoniam, S. of No. 4, on the 
heights of M. Caelius, behind the hospital of S. 
Giovanni in Laterano, at the point of junction of 
the 2 modem streets which bear the name of 

5. Stefeno Rotondo, and the SS. Quattro Coronati. 

6. P, Capmia^ one of the most celebrated of all the 
Roman gates, from which issued the Via Appia. It 
stood S. W. of No. 5, and at the S. W. foot of the 
Caelian, on the spot now occupied by the grounds 
of the Villa Mattei, 7, 3, 9. P. Lavernalis^ P. 
Umtdmcu’kma^ and P. Naevia^ 3 of the most S.-ly 
gates of Rome, lying between the Caelian and the 
Aventine. The walls of Servius probably here 
took a great bend to the S., inclosing the heights 
of Sta Balbina and Sta Saba. 10. P. Mimicia^ 
probably W. of the 3 preceding, and on tiie S. of 
the Aventine. 11. P, Tripemina^ on the N.W. of 
the Aventine, near the Tiber and the great salt- 
magazines. 12. P. Flunientafia^ N. of the pre- 
ceding, near the S. W. slope of the Capitol and 
close to the Tiber. 13. P. Carmenialis^ N. of 
No. 12, and at the foot of the S. W. slope of the 
Capitoline, near the altar of Carmenta, and lead- 
ing to the Forum Olitorium and the Theatre of 
Marcellus. This gate contained 2 passages, of 
which the right hand one was called Porta Sce- 
lerata from the time that the 300 Fabii passed 
through it, and was always avoided. 1 4. P. Raiu- 
mcnalis^ N. of No. 13, and at the N-Vl’. slope of 
the Capitoline, leading from the Forum of Trajan 
to the Campus Martins. 15. P. FoJiiinalis^ N* of 
No. 14, on the W. slope of the Quirinai, also lead- 
to the Campus Martins. 1 0. P. Scmqmlts, N. of 
No. 15, also on the \V. slope of the same hill. 
17. P. SaIuta7'is^'N. of No. id, on the N.W. slope 
of the same hill, near the temple of Saliis. 18. P. 
Triumplialis. The position of this gate is quite 
uncertain, except that it led, more or less directi}”, 
to the Campus Martins. — III. Walls of Aure- 
lian. These walls are essentially the same as 
those which surround the modern city of Rome, 
with the exception of the part bej’ond the Tiber. 
The Janiculus and the adjacent suburb was the 
only portion beyond the Tiber which was in- 
cluded within the fortifications of Aurelian ; for 
the Vatican was not surrounded with walls till 
the time of Leo IV. in the Sth century. On 
the left bank of the Tiber the walls of Aurelian 
embraced on the N. the Collis Hortiilorum or 
Pincianus, on the W, the Campus Martius, on the 
F. the Campus Esquiiinus, and on the S. the Mens 
Testaceus. There were 14 gates in the Aurelian 
walls, most of which derived their names from the 
roads issuing from them. These were, on the N. 
side : 1. P. Aurelia., on the Tiber in front of the 
Pons Aelius. 2. P. Pinciana, on the hill of the 
same name. 3. P. Salaria, extant under the same 
name, but restored in modern, times. 4. P. AT?- 
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meniana^ leading to the ancient P. Coliina. On 
the E. side; 5. P. T’iburthm.^ leading to the old P. 
Esquilina, now Porta S. Lorenzo. 6. P. Prae- 
nestina., now Porta Maggiore. On the S- side : 7. 
P. Asinana, on the site of the modern Porta S. 
Giovanni. 8. P. Metronis^ or Metronii, or Mciro- 
via, w'liich. has now disappeared, probably at the 
entrance to the Caelian, between S. Stefeno Ro- 
tondo and the Villa Mattei, 9, P. Latina., now 
walled up. 10. P. Appia, now Porta S. Pan- 
crazio. The roads through this gate and through 
No. 9, both led to the old Porta Capena. 11. P. 

I leading to Ostia, now Porta S. Paolo. 

; On the W. side: 12. P, PovLue^isis, on the otlier 
: side of the Tiber near the river, from which issued 
the road to Portus. 13. A second P. Aiirelia, on 
the W. slope of the Janiculus, now Porta S. Paiv 
crazio. 14. P. Saptimiana, near the Tiber, which 
was destroj’ed by Alexander VI. —E. Bridges. 
There -were 8 bridges across the Tiber, \vhich pro- 
bably ran in the following order from N. to S : — 

1. Po7is Aelius, which was built by Hadrian, and 
led from the city to the mausoleum of that em- 
peror, now the bridge and castle of St. Angelo. 

2. Pons Neronianus, or Vaticanus, which led from 
the Campus Martins to the Vatican and the gar- 
dens of Caligula and Nero, The remains of its 
piers may still be seen, -when the waters of the 
Tiber are low, at the back of the Hospital of San 
Spirito. 3. P. Aurelius, sometimes, but errone- 
ously, called Jankulensis, which led to the Jani- 
culns and the Porta Aurelia. It occupied tlie site 
of the present ” Ponte Sisto,” which was built by 
Sistus IV. upon the ruins of the old bridge. 4, 5. 
P. Fahricius and P. Cestius, the two bridges which, 
connected the Insuia Tiberina with the opposite 
sides of the river, the former with the city, the 
latter with the Janiculus. Both are still remain- 
ing. The P. Fabricius, which w'as built by one 
L. Fabricius, curator viarum, a short time before 
the conspiracy of Catiline, now bears the name of 

Ponte Quattro Capi,” The P. Cestius, which 
was built at a much later age, is now called “ Ponte 
S. Bartolommeo.’' 6. P. Se?iaiorius, or Palatinus., 
below the island of the Tiber, formed the com- 
munication between the I'alatine and its neigh** 
bourhood and the Janiculus. 7. P. Suhlicius, the 
oldest of the Roman bridges, said to have been 
built by Ancus Martins, when he erected a fort on 
the Janiculus. It was built of -wood, whence its 
name, which comes from suhlices, wooden beams.” 
It W'as carried away several times by the river, 
but from a feeling of religious respect was always 
rebuilt of wood down to the latest times. 8. P. 
Milvius, or Miilvius, now Ponte Molle,” was situ- 
ated outside the city, N. of the P. Aelius, and wms 
built by Aemilius Scaurus the censor. — E. Inte- 
rior of the City. I. Fora and Campi. The 
Fora were open spaces of ground, paved with 
stones, surrounded by buildings, and used as market 
places, or for the transaction of public business. An 
account of the Fora is given elsewhere. [Forum.] 
The Cainpi were also open spaces of ground, but 
mnch larger, covered with grass, planted with trees, 
and adorned with works of art. They were used 
by the people as places of exercise and amusement, 
and may be compared with the London parks. 
These Campi were *. 1 . Ca^npus Martius, the open 
plain lying between the city walls and the Tiber, of 
I which the southern part, in the neighbourhood of 
I theCims Flaminius, was called Campus Flammius, 
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or Pmiit Fhininia, This plain, which was by far and contained a great mimher of shops and brothels, 
the most celebrated of all, is spoken of separately. 14, Velia^ a height near the formn, which extended 
[Campus Martius.] *2. Camptis Sceleraius^dose from the Palatine near the Arch of Titus, to t'he 
to tlie Porta Colihia and within the walls of Ser- Esquiline, and which separated the Talley of the 
Tins, where the Testals who had broken their vows forum from that of the Golossemn. On the Veiia 
of chastity were entombed alive. 3. Campus were situated the Basilica of Constantine and the 
A>mppu(>, probably on the S. W. slope of the Pin- temple of Venus and Rome. 15, Carinae, a district 
ciiin hill, E. of the Campus Martius, on the right on the S.W. part of the Esqniline, or the modern 
of the Corsn, and N. of the Piazza degli Apostoli. height of S.Pietro in Vincoli, where Pompey, Cicero 
4. Campus Jiscjuilhius, outside of the agger of Ser- and many other distinguished Romans liTed. 1(1 
Tins and near the Porta Esquilina, where criminals Velubrum, a district on the W. slope of the Palatine 
were executed, and the lower classes were buried, between the \ icus Tuscus and the Forum Boarium, 
The greater part of this plain was afterwards con- was originally a morass. ^ 1 7. Aequimelmm., a place 
verted into pleasure grounds belonging to the palace at the E. foot of the Capitol and by the side of the 
of Maecenas. 5. Campzis Vimhialls^ on the E. Vicus Jugarius, where the house of Sp, Maelius 
slope of the Viminal near the Villa Negroni. —II. once stood. [See p. 407. a.] 18. Argikium, a dis- 
Streets and Districts. There are said to have trict ol‘ uncertain site, hut probably at the S. ex- 
been in all 215 streets in Rome. The broad streets tremity of the Quiriiial between the Subura, the 
were called Vim and 17^*; the narrow streets Forum of Nerva and the Temple of Peace. The 
Anqiportus, The chief streets were : 1. ViaSucraf etymology of the name is niicertain ; some of the 
the principal street in Rome. It began near the ancients derived it from argilh « white clay”; 
Saceiium Streniae, in the valley between the Cue- others from a hero Argus, a friend of Evander, who 
lian and the Esqailine, and leaving the Flavian is said to have been buried here. 19. Xemtemfae, 
Amphitheatre (Colobseum) on the left ran along a district near the Argiletum and the Forum Pis- 
the N. slope of the Palatine, passing under the catoriiini, on which subsequently the Basilica Porcia 
arch of Titus, and past the Forum Romanum,till it was built. In this district was one of the state 
reached the Capitol. 2. Via Lata, led from the N. prisons, called Lautmrviae or Career Laiitmniarum^ 
side of the Capitol and the Porta Ratnmena to the —III. Temples. There are said to have been 400 
Porta Blaminia, whence the N. part of it was temples in Rome. Of these the following, enume- 
called Via Flammia. 3. Via Nova, by the side rated for the most part in chronological order, 
of the W. slope of the Palatine, led from the were the principal: — 1. Templmn Jovis Feretni, 
ancient Porta Romanula and the Velabrura to the on the Capitoline, the oldest of all the Roman 
Forum, and was connected by a side street with temples, built, according to tradition, by Romulus, 
the Via Sacra. 4. V lens Jitgarius, from the and restored by Augustus. 2. T. likewise on 

Porta Carmentalis under the Capitol to the Forum the Capitoline, built by Niima, and restored suc- 
Romaniim, which it entered near the Basilica Julia cessively by A. Atilius Collatinus and M. Aeraiiiiis 
and the Lacus Serviiius. 5. Vicus Tuscus^ connected Scaurus. 3. T. Jam, also called Jamis Bifmm or 
the Velabrum with the Forum, running IV. of, and Bi/ormis, Janus Geminus and Jams Quirims, also 
nearly paralltd with, the Via Nova. It contained a built by Numa, was, properly speaking, not a 
great number of shops, where articles of luxury were temple, hut a passage with an entrance at each end, 
sold, and its inhabitants did not possess the best of the gates of which were opened during war and 
characters {Tusci iurba impia vici, Hor. Sat. ii. 3. closed in times of peace. It was situated N.E. of 
228). 6. Vicus Cgprius, ran from the Forum to tlie forum towards the Quirinal Tliere were also 
the Esqniline. The upper p;irt of it, turning on the other temples of Janus at Rome, of which one was 
right to the Urbius Clivus, was called Scekratus near the Theatre of Marcellus, and the other near 
Vicus, because TuUiu here drove her chariot over the forum of Nerva. 4. Aedcs Vestac, a round 
the corpse of her father Servius. 7. Vicus Fairidus, temple built by Numa, in the E. part of the forum 
in the valley between the Esqniline and the Vimi- or on the slope of the Palatine, adjoining the Regia 
nal in the direction of the modern Via Urbana and Numae, probably near Sta Maria Liheratice. The 
Via di S. Pudenziana. 0. Vicus Africus, in the -.4 inm Kestoe, also called A probably 
district ofEsquiiine,hut the exact situation of which formed a part of the Regia Numac, which may be 
cannot he determined, said to have been so called, regarded as forming a portion of the building sacred 
because African hostages were kept here during to Vesta. 5. ir.i>/a«(zc,on theAventine,which hill is 
the first Punic war. 9. Vtcus Sandaldnus, also in hence called by Martial Collis JAmme, built by Ser- 
the district of the Esquiline, extending as far as vius Tullius, as the place of meeting for the Romans 
the heights of the Cariiiae. Besides the shops of and the members of the Latin league, and restored 
the shoemakers, from whom it derived its name, it by Augustus, probably near the modern church 
contained several booksellers’ shops. 10. Fzcks S. Prisca. 6. 21 frequently confounded with 
Vitnamis or Vitrarius, in the S.E. part of the city, the preceding, also built by Servius Tullius, and on 
near the Porta Capena, 11. Vicus LQngus,ixi lAxo the Aven tine, probably on the side adjoining the 
Yaliis^ Qiiirini between the Quirinal and Viminal, Circus. 7. T. Jovis, usually called thB Capitolmn, 
now S, Vitale. 12. Caput Africae, near the Co- situated on the S. summit of the Capitoline hill, 
losseum, the modern Via de S. Quattro Coronati. was vowed by Tarquinius Priscus and built by 
13. Subura or Suburra, a district, through which a Tarquinius Superhus. It was the most magniticent 
street of the same name ran, was the whole valley of ail the temples in Rome, and is described else- 
between the Esquiline, Quirinal and Viminal. It where. [Capitolium.] 8. T. Satmmi, which was 
was one of the most frequented parts mf the town niso used as the Aerarium, on the Clivus Capitoli- 
— ■ . — — nus and by the Forum, to which it is supposed that 

* properly signified « querter of the city.'hat S?® ® 
the principal street in a vicus was frequently called by Inrqumms feuperbus and restored successively by 
the name of the Vicus to which it belonged. L. Munatius Plancua and Septimius Severus* 9«. 
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Aedes Casiorie or T. Casioris et FoUucis, by the 
Forum, near the fountain of Juturna. in which the 
seriate frequently assembled. It was vowed by the 
dictator A. Postiimius in the great battle with the 
Latins near the lake Eegillus, and was successively 
restored by L. Metelius Dalmaticus, Tiberius, Ca- 
ligula and Claudius. 10. T, Mercmiii between the 
Circus Maximus and the Aventine. 11. 2! Cereris^ 
on the slope of the Aventine near the Circus. 12. 
2\ Jpoilmis, between the Circus Maximus and the 
Theatre of Marcelliis near the Porticns Octaviae, 
where the senate often assembled. 13, T. Junonis 
Beginae^ oil the Aventine. 14. T. Martis Extra- 
inurami., before the Porta Capena on the Via Appia. 

15. E Junonis Monetae^ on the area of the Capi- i 
toliiie, where the house of M. Manlius had stood. 

16. T. Jimonis Lucinae^ on the W. summit of the 
Esqiiiliiie. 17. T* Coneordme, on the slope of the 
Capitoline above the forum in which the senate 
frequently assembled. There were probably two 
temples of Concordia, both by the forum, of which the 
more ancient was consecrated by Camillus, and the 
other by L, Opimius after the death of C. Gracchus- i 
The remains of the ancient temple of Concordia are 
to be seen behind the arch of Septimius Severus. 
18. T. Salutis^ on the slope of the Quirinai near 
the Porta Salutaris, adorned with paintings bj” 
Fabius Pictor, burnt down in the reign of Claudius. 
1.9. 7’. Beiiomie, before the Circus Flaniiniiis, and 
near the connnes of the Campus Martins, in which 
the senate assembled, in order to give audience to , 
foreign ambassadors and to receive applications 
from generals who solicited the honour of a triumph. 
20. T. Jovis VictonSy on the Palatine, between tire 
Bomus August! and the Curia Vetus. 21. T. Vic- 
toriae^ on the summit of the Palatine, or the Clivus 
Victoriae above the Portii Romanula and the 
circus, in which the statue of the mother of the 
gods was at first preserved. 22. 71 ATagnae MatHs 
Idaeae^ near tlie preceding and the Casa Komuii, in 
which the above named statue of the goddess was 
placed 13 years after its arrival in Rome. 23. 7’. 
Juris Staioi'is^ near the arch of Titus on the Via 
Sacra, where the senate frequently assembled. 24. 
T. Quirmi, on the Quirinai, W'here also the senate 
frequeiuly assembled, enlarged and adorned by 
Augustus. 25. T. Fortunae^ built by Servius Tul- 
lius in the Forum Boariiim. 26. T. Aesoidupii in 
the island of the Tiber, which was called after it , 
Insula Aesculapii. 27. T. Alentis and Veneris 
Erycinae^ both of which \vere built at the same 
time and close to one another on the Capitoline. 
There was also another temple of Venus Erycina 
before the P(»rta Collina. 28. 7’. Honoris and Vir- 
tutis^ which were built, close to one another, near 
the Porta Capena and Via Appia, by Marcellas, 
and adorned with Greek works of art brought from 
Syracuse, 29. T. Jovis^ in the island of the Tiber, 
near the temple of Aesculapius. 30. T. Faunu iu 
the island of the Tiber. 31. 71 Spei, in the Forum 
Olitorium. 32. 71 Junonis Sospitae or Matuiae, in 
the Forum Olitorium near the Theatre of Marcelliis. 
33. 71 Pteiatis^ in the Forum Olitorium, which was 
pulled down in order to make room for the Theatre 
of jMarcellus. 34. Aedes Foriunae Eqmstris^ in the 
Campus Flamiuius near the theatre of Pompey, 
built by Fulvius Flaccus, the roof of which, made 
of marble, was brought from a temple of Juno Lu- 
cina in Bruttium. It was probably burnt down in 
the I’eign of Augustus or Tiberius, since in A.n, 
22 we are told there w'as no temple of Fortima 
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Equestris at Rome, There wore other temples d: 
Fortuna on the Palatine, Quirinai, See. 35. Aedes 
Hereulis Alusarinn^ close to the Porticns Octaviae, 
and between the Theatre of Mareellus and the 
Circus Flaminius, built by. IM. Fulvius Nobilior 
and adorned with the statues of the Muses brought 
from Amhracia. 36. 71 Honoris at Virtniis^ built 
hy Marius, but of uncertain site: some modern 
writers suppose it to have been on the Esquiiine, 
others on the Capitoline. 37. 71 A/artis, in the 
Campus Martins near the Circus Flaminius, built 
by D. Brutus Callaicus, and adorned with a colossal 
statue of the gad. 38. 71 Veneris 6'enetr/cis, in 
the forum of Caesar, before ivliicli Caesar's eques- 
trian statue -was placed. 39. 71 x^lartis Ulto?’is<, in 
the forum of Augustus, to which belong the 3 
splendid Corinthian pillars near the convent S. 
Anmmziata. 40. 71 Jpoilinis^ on the Palatine, 
surrounded by a porticus in which was the cele- 
brated Palatine library. 41. Pcii?h/«'os8,a celebrated 
temple in the Campus Illartius, built by Agrippa : 
it is described in a separate ai-ticle. [Paktheon,] 
42. 71 Augusii^ founded by' Tiberius and completed 
by' Caligula, on the slope of the Palatine towards 
the Via Nova. It stood before the temple of Mi- 
nerva, from which it was probably' separated hy 
the Via Nova. 43. 71 Pads, one of the most 
splendid temples in the city', built by Vespasian 
ou tlie Velia. 44. 71 Isidis etSerapidis in the 3rd 
Regio, which was named after the temple. 45. 71 
Vespasiani et Tit^ in the forum, alongside of the 
temple of Concordia. 46. 71 Antonini et Fans- 
tinae^ at the further end of the N. side of the 
forum under the Veiia. The remains of this temple 
are in the modern church of S. Lorenzo in Miranda. 

47. 71 Almervae,, on the JS. side of the forum, be- 
hind the temple of Augustus, built by Boniitian. 

48. 71 Bonae Deac., a very ancient temple on a 
spot of the Aventine, wliicli was called Saximi 
Sacrum, but removed l3y Hadrian, undoubtedlyr on 
the S. E. side of the hill, opposite the heights of 
S. Sabba and S. Balbina. 4 9. 71 Romae et Veneris, 
subsequently called 71 Hrdis, a large and splendid 
temple, built by' Hadrian, between the Esquiiine 
and Palatine, N. E. of the Colosseum. It was 
burnt down in the reign of Maxentius, but was 
subsequently' restored. Its remains are between 
the Colosseum and the church of S. Maria Nuova 
or S. Francesca Romana. 50. 71 Solis, at the 
upper end of the Circus Maximus. 51. 71 Ilerculis, 
in the forum Boarium, probably^ the round temple 
still extant of S. Maria del Sole, which used to be 
erroneously regarded as the temple of Vesta. 
There was another temple of Hercules by' the 
Circus Maximus, near the Porta Trigemina. 
52. 71 Solis, a splendid temple built by Aiirelian, 
E. of the Quirinai. 53. 71 Florae, fin ancient 
temple on the S. point of the Quirinai ; but the 
time of its foundation is not recorded. 54. Vul- 
canale, was not a temple, but only' an Area dedi- 
cated to the god with an altar, on the N. side of 
the forum above the Comitiiim ; it was so large 
that not only were the Curia Hostilia and the 
Aedes Concordiae built there, but also a fish- 
market was held in the place, »»« IV, Circi. The 
Circi w’ere places for chariot-races and horse-races. 
1. Circus Maximus, frequently called simply the 
dreuSi was founded by Tarquinius Priscus, in the 
plain between the Palatine and Aventine, and was 

I successively enlarged by Julius Caesar and Trajan, 

1 Under the emperors it contained seats for 385,000 
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persons. It was restored hy Coaastantme the 
Great, and games were celebrated jn it as late as 
the 6th century. 2. Cl Flaminiits^ erected Fla- 
minins in B, c. 221 in the Prata Fiaminia before 
the Porta Ciirmentalis ; it was not sufficiently 
large for the popirlation of Borne, and was there- 
fore seldom used. 3. C. iVcroaw, erected by Ca- 
ligula in the gardens of Agrippina on the other 
side of the Tiber, There was also another 
C.iShTonis^ on the other side of the Tiber, near 
the Moles Hadriani, in the gardens of Bomitia. 
4- G. Palaiimis, on the Palatine in which the 
Liuli Palatini were celebrated. There are traces 
of it in the Orto Boncioni on the S. part of the 
lull 5. C. Udioyahah\ in the gardens of this 
emperor, behind the Amplutheatrum Castrense, at 
the E. point of the Aurelian walls, d. €. Ma^- 
entii^ commonly called Circo di Caracalla, before 
the Porta Appia in the S. part of the cit}’'. Among 
the Circi we may also reckon : 7 . The Stadium^ 
likewise called C.AgonaUs and C. Ahimndri, m 
the Campus Martins, erected by Boraitian in place 
of the wooden Stadium built by Augustus. It 
contained seats for 33,688 persons. Its remains 
still exist in the Piazza Navona. — V. Theatres. 
Theatres were not built at Home till a com- 
paratively late period, and long after the Circi. 
At first they were only made of %vood for tem- 
poraiy purposes, and were afterwards broken up ; 
but many of these wooden theatres were notwith- 
standing" constructed with great magnificence. 
The splendid wooden theatre of M. Aemilius 
Scaiirus was capable of containing 80,000 spec- 
tators, I. Theainm Pompeii, the first permanent 
stone theatre, was erected by Cn. Pompey, b.c. 55, 
in the Campus Martius, N. E. of the Circus Fla- 
miniiis, after the model of the theatre of Mytilene. 
It contained seats for 40,000 spectators. It was 
restored successively by Augustus, Tiberius, Cali- 
gula, Biocletian, and Theodorich. Its ruins are 
by the Palazzo Pio, not far from the Campo di 
Fiore, 2. TIi. CorneVd Balbiy S. E. of the pre- 
ceding, near the Tiber, on the site of the Palazzo 
Cenci. It was dedicated by Cornelius Balbus in 
B. c. 13, was partly burnt down under Titus, but 
was subsequently restored. It contained seats for 
11,600 persons. 3. Th. Marcelli, in the forum 
Olitoriiim, W. of the preceding, between the slope 
of the Capitoline and the island of the Tiber, on 
the site of the temple of Pietas. It was begun by 
Julius Caesar, and dedicated by Augustus in 
B. c. 13, to the memory of his nephew Marcellus. 
It was restored by Vespasian, and perhaps also by 
. Alexander Severus. It contained seats for 20,000 
spectators. The remains of its Cavea exist near 
the Piazza Montanara. These were the only 3 
theatres at Rome, whence Ovid speaks of iema 
fheafra. There was, however, an Odeum or con- 
cert-house, which may be classed among the 
tlicatres. 4. Ode?m, in the Campus Martius, built 
by Boraitian, though some writers attribute its 
erection to Trajan : it contained seats for about 
1 1 ,000 persons. -—VI. Amphitheatres. The am- 
phitheatres, like the theatres, Were ‘ originally 
made of wood for temporary purposes. They were 
used for the shows of gladiators and \yild beasts. 
The first wooden amphitheatre was built by C.Scri- 
bonius Curio (the celebrated partisan of Caesar), 
and the next by Julius Caesar during his perpetual 
dictatorship, b.c. 46. i. AmpJi, Siatilii Tmrt, in 
the Campus Martius, was the first stone araphi- 
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theatre in Rome, and W'as built by Stp-tilius Taums, 
B. c. 30. This edifice was the only one of the 
kind until the building of the Flavian amphi- 
theatre. It did not satisfy Caligula, who com- 
menced an amphitheatre near the Septa ; but the 
work was not continued by Claudius. Nero too, 
A. D. 57, erected a vast amphitheatre of wood, but 
this was only a temporary building. The amphi- 
theatre of Taurus was destroyed in the burning of 
Rome, A. B. 64, and was probably never restored, 
as it is not again mentioned. 2. Amph. Flaviim, 
or, as it has been called since the time of Bede, 
the ColosBetm or Colisaeum, a name said to be de- 
rived from the Colossus of Nero, which stood close 
by. It was situated in the valley between the 
Caelius, the Esqiiiline and the Velia on the marshy 
ground which w'as previously the pond of Nero’s 
palace. It was commenced by Vespasian, and was 
completed by Titus, who dedicated it in a. d. 80, 
■when 5000 animals of different kinds were slaugh- 
tered. This wmnderful building, of which there 
are still extensive remains, covered nearly 6 acres 
of ground, and furnished seats for 87,000 spec- 
tators. In the reign of Macririus it was struck by 
lightning, and so much damage was done to it 
that the games were for some years celebrated in 
the Stadium. Its restoration was commenced by 
Elagabalus and completed by Alexander Severus. 
3. Amph Castmise^ at the S. E. of the Aurelian 
walls. -—VII. llatimacliiae. These were build- 
ings of a kind similar to the amphitheatres. They 
were used for representations of sea-fights, and 
consisted of artificial lakes or ponds, with stone 
seats around them to accommodate the spectators, 
1. Nmmacliia JuUi Cacsaris^ in the middle part 
of the Campus Martius, called the ‘’Lesser Co- 
deta.” This lake was filled up in the time of 
Augustus, so that we find in later writers mention 
of only 2 Naumachiae. 2. iV. Aiigusti, constructed 
by Augustus on the other side of the Tiber under 
the Janiculus and near the Porta Portuensis. It 
was subsequently called the Veius NawnacMa^ to 
distinguish it from the following one. 3. N. i?o- 
miiiani, constructed by the emperor Domitian, pro- 
bably on the other side of the Tiber under the 
Vatican and the Circus Neronis. — YIII. TEer- 
luae. The Thermae were some of the most mag- 
nificent buildings of imperial Rome. They were dis- 
tinct from the Bahieae, or common baths, of which 
there were a great number at Rome. In tire 
Thermae the baths constituted a small part of the 
building. They were, properly speaking, a Roman 
adaptation of the Greek gymnasia ; and besides 
the baths they contained places for athletic games 
and youthful sports, exedrae or public lialls, por- 
ticoes and vestibules for the idle, and libraries for 
the learned. They were decorated with the finest 
objects of art, and adorned with fountains, and 
shaded walks and plantations. 1. Thermae Agrip- 
pae, in the Campus Martins, erected by M. 
Agrippa. The Pantheon^ still existing, is sup- 
posed by some, but without sufficient reason, tO' 
have served originally as a vestibule to these 
Thermae, 2. 2%, Neronis, erected by Nero in 
the Campus Martins alongside of the Thermae 
of Agrijipa : they were restored by Alexander 
Severus, and were from that time called Th Alex- 
andrinae. 3. 77i, Tiil, on the Esquiline, near 
the amphitheatre of this emperor, of which there 
are still considerable remains. 4. Th. Trajani^ 
also on the Esquiline, immediately befiind the 
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two preceding, towards the N. E. 5. Tit, Com- 
modkmae and TL Setenajiae, close to one another, 
near S. Balbina, in the S. E. part of the city. 
€, Tk A ntoninmnae, aim in the S. E, part of the 
city, behind the two preceding, one of the most 
magnificent of all the Thermae, in which 2,300 
men could bathe at the same time. The greater 
part of it was built by Caracalla, and it was com- 
pleted b}^ Heiiogabaliis and Alexander Severus. 
There are still extensive remains of this immense 
building below S. Balbina. 7. Tk Diocleiiam^ 
in the N. E. part of the city betv/een the Agger 
of Servius and the Viminal and Quirinal. It was 
the most extensive of all the Thermae, containing 
a library, picture gallery, Odeum, &c., and such 
immense baths that 3,000 men could bathe in 
them at the same time. There are still extensive 
remains of this building near S. Maria d’Angeli. 

Tk. Consianiini, on the Quirinal, on the site of 
the modern Palazzo Bospigliosi, but of which all 
traces have disappeared. The following Thermae 
were smaller and less celebrated. 9. TkDedanae., 
on the Aventine. 10. Tk Sura7iae^ erected by 
Trajan to the memory of his friend Sulpicius Sura, 
also in the neighbourhood of the Aventine, pro- 
bably the same as the Tk Varianae. 11. Th. Pki- 
lipik near S. Matteo in IMcrulana. 12. Tk Agrlp- 
pinae.^ on the Viminal behind S. Lorenzo. 13. Tk 
Caii et Luc'k on the Esquiline, called in the middle 
ages the Terme di Galluccio. — “ IX, Basilicae. 
The Basilicae \vere buildings which served as 
courts of law, and exchanges or places of meeting 
for merchants and men of business. 1. Basilica 
Porcia^ erected by M. Porcius Cato, in the forum 
adjoining the Curia, u. c. 1 84. It was burnt down 
along with the Curia in the riots which followed 
the death of Clod ins, 52. 2. B. Puhia, also 

called Aemilia et Fuhia^ because it %vas built by 
the censors L. Aomilius Lepidus and M. Fulvius 
Nobilior in 170. It was situated in the forum 
near the preceding one. It was restored by 
Aemilius Faulus in the time of Caesar, and was 
hence called B. Aemilia or Pauli. It was dedi- 
cated by his son Paulus Aemilius Lepidus in his 
consulship, 34. It was burnt down 20 j-ears 
afterwards (14), and was rebuilt nominally bj’" 
Paulus Lepidus, but in reality by Augustus and 
the friends of Paulus. The new building was a 
niost magnificent one ; its columns of Phrygian 
marble were especially celebrated. It was re- 
paired by another Lepidus in the reign of Tibe- 
rius, A. D, 22. 3, B. Se7)tp7-oma, built by Ti. 

Semproniiis Gracchus, B.c. 171, in the forum at 
the end of the Vicus Tuscus. 4. B. Opimia., in the 
forum near the temple of Concordia. 5. B. Julia, \ 
commenced by Julius Caesar and finished by 
Augustus, in the forum between the temples of 
Castor and Saturn, probably on the site of the I 
B. Sempronia mentioned above. Some writers sup- 
pose that Aemilus Paulus built two Basilicae, and 
that the B. Julia occupied the site of one of them, 
0. B. A7y/entaria, in the forum near the Clivus 
Argentavius and before the temple of Concordia, 
probably the same as the one mentioned under the 
name of B. Vascularia. The remains of this 
building are behind S. Martina, along side of the 
Salita di Marforio. 7. B. Ulpia, in the middle of 
the forum of Trajan, of which there are still con- 
siderable remains. 8. B. Conslantiana, between 
the temple of Peace and the temple of Borne and 
Venus. — X, Porticoes, The Porticoes {Portiem) 
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were covered walks, supported by columns, and open 
on one side. There were several public porticoes 
at Rome, many of them of great size, which were 
used as places of recreation, and for the transaction 
of business. 1. Porimes Powpeii, ndjeming the 
theatre of Pompey, and erected to afford shelter to 
the spectators in the theatre during a shower of 
rain. It w'as restored by Diocletian, and was 
hence called P. Jovia. 2. P. A7’go7iautaTum, or 
Neptuni or Agrippae, • erected by Agrippa in the 
Campus Martius around the temple of Neptune, 
and adorned with a celebrated painting of the 
Argonauts. 3. F. Pliilippi, by the side of the 
T. Herculis Musarum and the Porticus Octaviae, 
built by M. Philippus the father-in-law of Au- 
gustus, and adorned with splendid works of art. 
4. P. Mmucii in the Campus Martius, near the 
Circus Flaminius, built by Q. Minucius Bufus in 
B. c. 309, to commemorate his victories over tlie 
Scordisci and Triball i in the preceding year. 
There appear to have been 2 porticos of this name, 
since wre find mention of a Alinneia Veins ct Frit- 
Quentenna. It appears that the tesserae, or tickets, 
which entitled persons to a share in the public 
distributions of corn w'ere given to them in the 
P. Minncia. 5. P. Aleielli, built by Q. Metellus, 
after his triumph over Perseus, king of Macedonia, 
B. c. 146. It was situated in the Campus Martius 
between the Circus Flaminius and the theatre of 
Marcelliis, and surrounded the 2 temples of 
Jupiter Stator and Juno Regina. 6. P. Octaviae, 
built by Augustus on the site of the P. Metelii 
just mentioned, in honour of his sister Octavia. 
It W'as a magnificent building, containing a vast 
number of works of art, and a public library, in 
which the senate frequently assembled ; hence it 
is sometimes called Curia Octavia. It was Inirnt 
down in the reign of Titus. Its ruins are near 
the church of S. Angelo in Pescaria. 7. -P. Oe- 
iavia, which must be carefully distinguished from 
the P. Octaviae just mentioned, was built by Cn. 
Octavius, w'ho commanded the Roman fleet in the 
ivar against Perseus, king of Macedonia. It w'as 
situated in the Campus jMartius between the 
theatre of Pompey and the Circus Flaminius. It 
was rebuilt by Augustus, and contained 2 rows of 
columns of the Corinthian order, with brazen 
capitals, whence it -was also called P. Cot'znlMa. 
8. P. Europae, probably at the foot of the Pincius, 
in which foot-races took place. 9. P. Polae, built 
by the sister of Agrippa in the Campus Agrippae, 
in which also foot-races took place. 10. P, Livia, 
on the Esquiline, surrounding a temple of Con- 
cordia. 11. P. Jzdia, or P. Caii et Lucii) built by 
Julia in honour of these 2 sons of Agrippa, was 
probably also situated on the Esquiline near the 
Thermae Caii et Lucii. The following Porticoes 
were less celebrated : 12. P. Vipsama, supposed 
by some writers to be only a later name of the 
P. Argonautarum. 1 3. P. Claudia, on the Esqui- 
Hne.— XI. Triumphal Arches. The Triumphal 
Arches (Arews) were structures peculiar to the 
Romans, and were erected by victorious generals 
in. commemoration of their victories. They were 
built across the principal streets of the city, and, 
according to the space of their respective localities, 
consisted either of a single arch- way or of a central 
; one for carriages, with 2 smaller ones on each side 
I for foot passengers. Ancient writers mention 21 
I arches in the city of Rome. Of these the most 
I important were : 1. Arcus Fahianus, also called 
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Forniss Fahimms, mnv the beginning o£ tlie Via CX Fompeia or Po7npeii, attached to the Portico of 
Bacra, built by Fahiiis Maximus in b.c, 121, in Pompey in the Campus Martius^ It was in this 
commemoration of his victory over the Allobroges. Curia that Caesar was assassinated on the Ides of 
2.A.FmsL erected hy the' senate in b,c. 9, in March. 3. C. the decree for the erection of 
honour of Nero Claudius Dmsus. It was situated which has been mentioned above, was finished 
on the Via Appia, and still exists, forming the and consecrated by Augustus. It did not stand 
inner gate of the Porta di S. Sebastiano.. 3. A. on the site of the Curia Hostilia, as many modem 
in the forum near the house of Julius writers have supposed, hut at tlieSA^. angle of 
Caesar. 4. A. 7V6f?nV, near the temple of Saturn the Comitiiim, between the temple of Vesta and 
on the Clivus Capitolinus erected by Tiberius, that of Castor and Pollux. A. C. Pom.pilmna^ 
A. D. IG, in honour of the victories of Gerraanicus built by Domitian and restored by Diocletian, was 
in Germany. 5. A. ClaiiOiiy in the plain E. of the usual place of the senate’s meeting from the 
the Qiiirina*!, erected a. d. 51, to commemorate the time of Domitian. It was situated alongside of 
victories of Claudius in Britain. Bemains of it the temple of Janus, which was said to have been 
have been dug up at the beginning of the Piazza built by Nuraa Pompilius, whence this curia was 
di Sciarra, hv the Via di Pietra. 6. A, Titi^ in called Pompiliana. — < XII, Prisons. There were 
the middle of the Via Sacra at the foot of the 2 public prisons (mrceres) in Rome. The more 
Palatine, which still exists. It was erected to the ancient one, called Career MfameHinus (a name 
honour of Titus, after his conquest of Judaea, hut however which does not occur in any ancient 
was not iinished till after his death ; since in the author), was built by Ancus Martins on the slope, 
inscription upon it he is called “Dims,” and he of the Capitoline overhanging the Forum. It was 
is also represented as being carried up to heaven enlarged by Servius Tullius, who added to it a 
upon an eagle. The has-reliefs of this arch repre- dismal subterranean dungeon, called from him 
sent the spoils from the temple of Jerusalem TuUimmi, where the conspirators of Catiline wove 
earned in triumplial procession. 7. A. Trajmii, put to death. This dungeon was 12 ieet under 
in the foium of this emperor, at the point where ground, "walled on each side, and arched over with 
you enter it from the forum of Augustus. 8. stone-work. It is still extant, and serves as a 
A. Fm, on the Via Appia, erected to the honour subterranean chapel to a small church built on the 
of Verus after his victory over the Parthians. 9. spot colled S. Pietro in Carcere. Near this prison 
A. Marci Atinlii^ in the 7th Begio, probably were the Afericm Gemoniae of steps, down which 
erected to commemorate the victory of this em- the bodies of those who had been executed were 
peror over the Mareomanni. It existed under difi thrown into the Forum, to be exposed to the gaze 
ierent names near the Piazzo Fiano down to 1662, of the Roman populace. The other state prison 
when it wms broken up by order of AIe.vander VII. was called Laitiimiae^ and was probably situated 

10. A. SepUrnii Sereri, in the forum at the end of towards the N. side of the Forum, near the Curia 
the Via Sacra and the Clivus Capitolinus before Hostilia and Basilica Porcia. Some writers lio'w- 
the temple of Concordia, and still extant near the ever suppose Lautiimiae to be only another name 
church of SS. Sergio e Bacco, was erected by the of the Career Mainertinus. XXII. Castra or 
senate, A. n. 203, in honour of Septimius Severus Barracks. 1. Cashxt Fraeioria^ in the N. E. 
and his 2 sons, Caracaila and Geta, on account of corner of the city on the slope of the Quirinal ajiid 
his victories over the Parthians and Arabians. Viminal, and beyond the Thermae of Diocletian, 

11. A. Gordiani^onth^ Esquiline. 12, A. Gallmii, were built by the emperor Tiberius in the form of 
erected to the honour of Gallienus by a private a Roman camp. Here the Praetorian troops or 
individual, M. Aurelius Victor, also on the Esqui- imperial guards were always quartered. 2. Castra 
line, S.E. of the Porta Esquilina. It is still extant Ferecfrina, on the Caeliiis, probably built by Sep- 
near the church of S.Vito. 12. A. DmUtiani^ tiraiiis Severus for the use of the foreign troops, 
probably identical with the A. A'oums, in the 7th who might serve as a counterpoise against the 
Begio. 13. A. Constantini^ at the entrance to the Praetorians. «— XIV. Aqueducts. The Aqueducts 
valley between the Palatine and the Goeliiis, is {A^taeductus) supplied Rome "with an abundance 
still extant. It was erected by the senate in of pure water from the hills which surround 'the 
honour of Constantine after his victory over Max- Campagna. The Romans at first had recourse to 
entius, a.d, 312. It is profusely ornamented, and the Tiber and to wells sunk in the city. It was 
many of the bas-reliefs which adorn it were taken not till b. c. 313 that the first aqueduct was con- 
from one of the arches erected in the time of structed, but their number was gradually increased 
Trajan. 13. A. Theodosiani, GraUani et Vaien- till they amounted to 14 in the time of Procopius, 
irnuini^ opposite the Pons Aelius and the Moles that is, the 6th century of the Christian era. 1, 
Hadriani. XIL Curiae or Senate-Houses. 1. Aqua AjOjsw, was begun by the censor Appius 
Curia Hostilia^ frequently called (Xana simply, Claudius Caecus in B. c. 313. Its sources were 
was built by Tullus I-Iostilius,and was used as the near the Via Praenestina, between the 7th and 8th 
ordinary place of assembly for the senate down to milestones, and its termination was at the Salinao 
the time of Julius Caesar. ^ It stood in the Forum by the Porfca Trigemina. Its length was 11,190 
on the N. side of the Comitium, It was burnt to passus ; for 11,130 of which it was carried under 
the ground in tlie riots which follo"ived the death the earth, and for the remaining 60 passus, within 
of ^ Clodius,^ n. c. 52, It was however soon re- the city, from the Porta Capena to the Porta Tri- 
huilt, the direction of the work being entrusted to gemina, it "was on arches. No traces of it remain, . 
Faustus,the son of the dictator Sulla ; but scarcely 2, Anio Veins, commenced b.c. 273, by the censor 
had it been finished, when the senate, at the sug- Mb Curius Dentatus, and finished by M. Fulvius 
gestion of Caesar, decreed that it should be de»* Flaccus. The water was derived from the river 
stroyed, and a temple of Fortune erected on its Anio, above Tibur, at a distance of 20 Roman 
site, while a new Curia should be erected, which miles from the city; but, on account of its windings 
fihould bear the name of Julia. (See below.) % its actual length was 43 miles, of which length 
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less tlian a quarter of a mile only (viz. 2'2i passns) menced near tlie 30th milestone on the Via Suhla- 
was above the groiind. There ^ a ceiisis. Its water was reckoned the best after the 

remains of this aqueduct on the Anrelian wall, near Marcia. Its length w'as 4C,406 passus (nearly 
the Porta Maggiore, and also in the neighbourhood 46^ miles) of which 9507 were on arches. The 
of Tivoli. 3. Aquct 'M&rcm, which brought the cold- Anio Noms began at the 42nd milestone on the Via 
est and most wholesome water to Rome, was built Sublacensis. Its length was 58,700 passus (nearly 
by the praetor Q. Marcias Rex, by command of 59 miles) and some of its arches v/ere 109 feet high, 
the senate, in B. c. 144, It commenced at the side In the neighbourhood of the city, these two aqiie- 
of the Via Valeria, 36 miles from Rome; its length ducts were united, forming two channels on the same 
was 61,71 0|- passus, of which only 7463 were arches, the Claudia below and the Anio Novus 
above ground; namely, 528 on solid substructions, above. An interesting monument connected •with 
and 6935 on arches. It .was high enough to supply these aqueducts is the gate now called Porta Mag- 
■water to the summit of the Capitoline mount. It giore, which was originally a magnificent double 
was repaired by Agrippa in his aedileship, b.c. 33 arch, by means of wdiich the aqueduct was carried 
(see below No. 5), and rhe volume of its water over the Via Labicana and tlie Via Praenestina. 
was increased by Augustus, by means of the water Over the double arch are tln-ee inscriptions, which 
of a spring 800 passus from it : the short aqueduct record the names of Claudius as the builder, and of 
which conveyed this wfiter -was called Aqua A#* Vespasian and Titus as the restorers of the aque- 
gu8ta^ hut is never enumerated as a distinct aque- duct. By the side of this arch the aqueduct passes 
duct. Several arches of the Aqua Marcia are still along the -vvall of Aurelian for some distance, and 
standing. 4. Aqua Tepula^ which was built by then it is continued upon the Arcus Neroniani or 
the censors Cn. JScrvilius Caepio and L. Cassius Caelimontaiii, •which -were added by Nero to the 
Longinus in b. c. 127, began in a spot in the Lu- original structure, and which terminated at the 
cullan or Tusculan land, 2 miles to the right of the temple of Claudius, which was also built by Nero, 
10th milestone on the Via Latina. It was after- on the Caelius, where the water was probably con- 
wards connected with, — B. Aqua Jzdia. Among veyed to a castollum already built for the Aqua 
thci splendid public works executed by Agrippa in Julia, and for a branch of the Aqua Marcia, which 
his aedileship, B. c. 33, was the formation of a new had been at some previous time continued to the 
aqueduct, and the restoration of all the old ones. Caelius, 10. Aqua Crabra^ which had its source 
From a source 2 miles to the right of the 12th near that of the Julia, and which was originally 
milestone of the Via Latina, he constructed his carried right through the Circus Maximus; but the 
aqueduct (the Aqua Julia) first to the Aqua Tepula, water was so bad, that Agrippa would not bring it 
in which it was merged as far as the reservoir into the Julia, but abandoned it to the people of 
(piseina) on the Via Latina, 7 miles from Rome, the Tusculan land. Hence it was called Aqua 
From the reservoir, the water was carried along 2 Damziaia. At a later period, part of the water was 
distinct channels, on the same substructions (which brought into the Aqua Julia. Considerable traces 
were probably the original substructions of the of it remain, 11. ■urns brought by 

Aqua Tepula newly restored), the lower channel Trajan from the Lacus Sahatinus (now Bracciano) 
being called the Aqua Tepula^ and the upper the to supply the Janiculus and the Regio Transtibe- 
Aqua Julia f and this double aqueduct again was rina. 12, Aqua Alexarubina^ constructed by Alex- 
united with the Aqua Marcia, over the water^^ ander Severiis ; its source was in the lands of Tus- 
course of which the other two were carried. The culura, about 14 miles from Rome, between Gabii 
monument erected at the junction of these 3 aque- and the lake Regiilus. Its small height shows 
ducts is still to be seen close to the Porta S. Lorenzo, that it was intended for the baths of Severus, which 
It bears an inscription referring to the repairs under were in one of tlie valleys of Rome. 13. Aqzea 
Caraealla. The whole course of the Aqua Julia, built bv Septimius Severus, was perhaps 

from its source, amounted to 15,426 passus, partly only a branch of the Aqua Julia, formed by the em- 
on massive substructions and partly on arches. 6, peror to bring water to his baths. 14. Aqua Alrjeniia 
Aqua Virgo, built by Agrippa to supply his baths, had its source at M. Aigidus by the Via Tusciilana. 
Its water was as highly esteemed for bathing as Its builder is unknown. Three of these aqueducts 
that of the Aqua Marcia was for drinking. It still supply the modern city of Rome with "water, 
commenced by the 8th milestone on the Via Col- (1) The Acqiia Vergiue, the ancient Aqua Virgo, 
latina, and was conducted by a very circuitous which was restored Pope Pius IV. and further 
route, chiefly under the ground, to the M. Pincius, embellished by Benedict XIV. and Clement XIII. 
whence it was carried on arches to the Campus The chief portion of its waters gush out through 
Martins : its length was 14,105 passus, of which the beautiful Fontana diTrevi, but it also supplies 
12,865 were under ground. 7 Aqua Alsieiina, 12 other public fountains and the greater part of 
sometimes called also Aqua Augusta, on the other the lower city. (2) The Aequa Felice, named after 
side of the Tiber, was constructed by Augustus from the conventual name of its restorer Sixtus V. (Fra 
the Lacus Alsietinus (Lago di Martignano) which Felice), is, probably, a part of the ancient Aqua 
lay 6500 passus to the right of the l4th milestone, on Claudia, though some take it for the A Icmndrma. 
the Via Claudia, and was brought to the part of the It supplies 27 public fountains and the eastern part 
Regio Transtiberina below the Janiculus. Its length of the city. (3) The Acqua Faola, the ancient 
was 22,172 passus, of which only 358 were on Alsietina, supplies the Transtevere and the Vatican, 
arches; and its "water was so bad that it could only and feeds, among others, the splendid fountains 
have been intended for the supply of Augustus’s before St. Peter’s. '— XV. Sewers. Of these the 
Naumachia, and for watering gardens. 8, 9. Aqm most celebrated was the Cloaca Maaiina, con- 
Claudia and Anio Novus (or Aqua Amma Neva), structed by Tarquinius Priscus, which was formed 
the 2 most magnificent of all the aqueducts, both to carry off the waters brought down from the ad- 
commenced by Caligula in a, 36, and finished jacent hills into the Velabrum and valley of the 
by Claudius in a. b. 50. The Aqua Clmdia com- Forum, It empties itself into the Tiber nearly 
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opposite one extremity of the Tusula Tiberina. 
This cloaca was fonned by 3 arches, one within 
the other, the innermost of which is a semicircular 
Tault about 14 feet in diameter. It is still extant 
in its original state, with not a stone displaced.— 
XVI Baiaees. 1. Fahtmiu or the imperial pa- 
lace, v;as situated on the N.E. side of the Palatine 
between the arch of 'litns and the sanctuary of 
Vesta ; its front was turned towards the Forum, 
and the approach to it was from the Via Sacra 
close bv the arch of Titus. It was originally the 
house of the orator Hortensius, and was enlarged 
by Augustus, who made it the imperial residence. 
A part of the Palatiiini was called Domus Tiberiam, 
which was originally a separate house of Tiberius 
on the Palatine, and was afterwards united to the 
palace of Augustus. It was on the side of the hill 
turned towards the Circus and the Velahrum, and 
is sometimes called Pobiica Pars Palaiii, It was 
through this part of the palace that the emperor 
Otho £cd into the Velahrum. We read ot the 
Donius Tiberiana even after the imperial palace 
had been burnt to the ground in the reign of Nero; 
whence it follows that when the palace was rebuilt 
a portion of it still contimied to bear this name. 
The Palatium was considerably enlarged by Ca- 
ligula ; but it did not satisfy Nero’s love of pomp 
and splendour. Nero built 2 magnificent palaces 
which must be distinguished from one another. 
The first, called the Domus Tramitoria Neronis^ 
covered the whole of the Paktine, and extended as 
far as the Esquiline to tlie gardens of Maecenas. 
This palace was burnt to the ground in the great 
fire of Home, whereupon Nero commenced a new 
palace known by the name o'i Doinus Aurea^ whicli 
embraced the whole of the Palatine, the Velia, the 
valley of the Colosseum and the heights of the 
Thermae of Titus, extended near the Esquiline 
gate, and was cut through not only by the Via 
Sacra but also by other streets. The whole build- 
ing however was not finislied at the time of Nero’s 
death ; and Vespasian confined the imperial palace 
to the Palatine, converting the other parts of the 
BomnsAurea into public or private buildings. The 
palace itself was not finished till the time of Do- 
mitian, who adorned it with numerous works of 
art. The emperor Septimius Severiis added on the 
S. side of the Palatine a building called the Sep- 
tizonium, which was probably intended as an 
Atrium, There ’were considerable remains of this 
Septizonium down to the end of the IGth century, 
\vhen Sixtus V. caused them to be destroyed, and 
the pillars brought to the Vatican. Among the 
numerous private palaces at Rome the following 
were some of the most important, 2. Domus 
Cicemim^ close to the Porticus Catuli, probably on 
the N.E. edge of the Palatine, was built by M. 
Living Drnsus, and purchased by Cicero of one of 
the Crassi. It was destroyed by Claudius after 
the banishment of Cicero, but wms subsequently 
rebuilt at the public expense. 3, JD, Pompeii, the 
palace of Pompey was situated in the Carinae near 
the temple of Tellus. It was afterwards the resi- 
dence of M. Antonius. 4, D. Cmssi, the palace of 
L. Crassus the orator, on the Palatine. 5. D, 
Scmn also on the Palatine, celebrated for its mag- 
mhcence, subsequently belonged to Clodius. 6. B. 
Lakramrum, on the E. confines of the Caelius, 
was a palace originally belonging to tbe distin- 
^ished fiiraily of the Plantii Lateianx ; but after 
the execution of Plautius Lateranus under Nero, 
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it became imperial property. It was given by 
Septimius Severus to his friend Lateranus, and 
was subsequently the palace of Constantine, who 
adorned it with great magnificence. The modern 
palace of the Lateraii occupies its site. — XVII. 
Horti The Horti were parks or gardens, which 
were laid out by wealthy Roman nobles, on the 
hills around the city, and were adorned with 
beautiful buildings and works of art. 1. Bom 
Luculliani, on M. Pincius, which hill was hence 
called Coliis Hortorum, They were kid out hy 
Liicullus the conqueror of Mithridates. 3n the 
reign of Claudius they belonged to Valerius Asia- 
ticus, who was put to death through the inlkence 
of Messalina, chiefly because she coveted the pos- 
session of these gardens. From this time tliev 
appear to have belonged to the imperial house. 2. 

laid out by the historian Sallust 
on his return from Numidia,in the valley between 
the Qiiirinai and the Pinciiis. 3. I-h Caesaris, 
bequeathed by Julius Caesar to the people, were 
situated on the right bank of the Tiber at the foot 
of the Jaiiiculus, probably on the spot where 
Augustus afterwards constructed his great Nauma- 
chia. 4. II. Maecenaiis, in the Campus Esquiliniis, 
bequeathed by Maecenas to Augustus and fre- 
quently used by the imperial family. 5. H. Agrip^ 
pinae^ on the right bank of the Tiber, in which 
Caligula built his Circus. It was here that Nero 
burnt the Christians to serve as lights for his noc- 
turnal games, after previously wrapping them up 
in pitch. G. H. Domitiae, also on the right bank 
of the Tiber, in which Hadrian built his Mauso- 
leum. 7. li. Pallantiam, on the Esquiline, laid out 
hy Pallas, the powerful freedman of Claudius. 8. 
H. Getae, on the other side of the Tiber, laid out 
by Septimius Severus. — XVIII. Sepulchral Mo- 
numents. 1. Mamoleum AugtisU^ was situated 
in the Campus Martins and was built by Augustus 
as the burial-place of the imperial family. It was 
surrounded with an extensive garden or park, and 
was considered one of the most magnificent build- 
ings of his reign ; but there are only some insig- 
nificant ruins of it still extant. 2, Mavsoleimi 
Iladriaiii, was commenced by Hadrian in the 
gardens of Doinitia on the right bank of the Tiber, 
and was connected with the city by the Pons 
Aelius ; it was finished and dedicated by Anto- 
I ninus Pius, a. d, 140. Here were buried Hadrian, 
Antoninus Pius, li. Verus, Commodus, and pro- 
bably also Septimius Severus, Geta, and Caracalla. 
This building, stripped of its ornaments, still forms 
the fortress of modern Rome (the castle of S. Angelo}. 
B. Maiisoleuvi L/eZeiioc, around building on the Es- 
quiline, of considerable extent, erected by Constan- 
tine as the sepulchre of his mother. Its remains, 
situated in the street on the right of the Porta Mag- 
giore, are. now called Torre Pignattara. 4. Sepul- 
emm Scipionum, the burial-place of the Scipios, was 
situated, left of the Via Appia, near the Porta 
Capena. Most of the tombs of the distinguished 
Roman fiimilies during the Eepiiblicaii period la}' 
on the Via Appia, The tomb of the Scipios was 
discovered in 1780, about 400 paces within the 
modern Porta S. Sebastiano. It contained many 
interesting monuments and inscriptions, which are 
now deposited in the Museo Pio-Clementino. 
5. ^pulcj'um Caedliae Metellae, erected to the 
memory of Caeciiia Metella, the daughter of Me- 
tellus^Creticus, not far from the Circus Ma.xentu. 
This imposing monument is still extant and kno'wn 
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tlie name of Capo di Bove, 6. Sfpidcruin Cksiii^ 
situated S. of the Aventine, near the Porta 
Ostiensis, being partly 'within and partly without 
the walls of Anreiian. This monument, which 
is still extant, is in the form of a pyramid, and 
'was built in the time of Augustus for a certain 
C. Cestius. 7. Sepulcrim Septimii Severi, on the 
Via Appia, built by Septimius Severiis in his life- 
time, after the model of his Septizonium. [See above, 
X\U.,No. l.]."-XIX.Oolu 22 iriS. Columns {Cdmn- 
nae) were frequently erected at Rome to commemo- 
rate persons and events. 1. Columna Maenia, near 
the end of the Forum, towards the Capitol, was 
erected to the honour of the consul C* Maenius, 
who conquered the Latins and took the town of 
Antium, B. c. 3S<i. 2. Col. Eostraia^ also in the 
Forinn, erected in honour of the consul C. Duilius, to 
coiiimemorate his victor}^ over the Carthaginian fleet, 
B. c. 260. The name of Rostrata was gis’en to it 
from its being adorned with the beaks of the con- 
quered ships. The inscription upon this column, 
written in obsolete Latin, is still preserved. 3. Col. 
Tmjani in the Forum, in which the ashes of the 
emperor Trajan were deposited. This column is 
still extant, and is one of the most interesting 
monuments of ancient Rome. It is, including the 
pedestal, 117 feet high. The top was originally 
crowned with the statue of the emperor; it is now- 
surmounted by that of the apostle Peter. A spiral 
bas-relief is folded round the pillar, which repre- 
sents the emperor’s wars against Decebalus and 
the Dacians, and is one of the most valuable 
authorities for archaeological inquiries. 4. Col. 
Antonini erected in honour of Antoninus Pius 
after his death, consisted of a column of red granite 
on a pediment of white marble, and was situated 
in the Campus Martius, near the temple dedicated 
to this emperor. It stood at an earlier period not 
far from the Curia Innocenziana on Monte Citorio, 
in the garden of the Casa della Missione. At 
present the basis only is extant, and is preserved 
in the garden of the Vatican. 5. Col. M. Aurelii 
Antonud^ generally called the Antonine Column, 
erected to the memory of the emperor M. Aurelius, 
also in the Campus Martins, and still extant. It 
is an imitation of the Column of Trajan, and con- 
tains bas-reliefs representing the wars of M. Au- 
relius against the Marcomanni. — - XX. Obelisks. 
The Obelisks {Ohelisci) at Rome were mostly 
works of Egyptian art, wliicb were transported 
from Egypt to Rome in the time of the emperors. 
Augustus caused 2 obelisks to be brought to 
Rome, one of which was erected in the Circus and 
another in the Campus Martins. The former vvas 
restored in 1589, and is called at present the 
Fiaminian Obelisk. Its whole height is about | 
116 feet, and without the base about 78 feet. The 
obelisk in the Campus Martius was set up by 
Augustus as a sun-dial. It stands at present on 
the Monte Citorio, -where it tvas placed in 1792. 
Its "whole height is about 110 iget, and without 
the base about 71 feet. Another obelisk was 
brought to Rome by Caligula, and placed on the 
Vatican in the Circus of Caligula. It stands at 
present in front of St. Peter’s, where it was placed^ 
in 1586, and its whole height is about 132 feet, 
and -(jirdthout the base and moilern ornaments at 
top about 83 feet. But the largest obelisk at 
Rome is that which was originally transported 
from Eleliopolis to Alexandria by Constantine, 
and conveyed to Rome by his son Constantius, 


who placed it in the Circus Maximus. Its present 
position is before the north portico of the Lateran 
church, where it was placed in 1588. Its -whole 
height is about 149 feet, and without the base 
about 1 05 feet. There are 8 other obelisks at Home, 
besides those mentioned above, but none of them 
are of historical importance, — C. Roads leading* 
out of Rome. Of these the most important were : 

I. ViaLaiina^ the most ancient of the south roads, 
which issued at lirst from the Porta Capena, and 
after the time of Aurelian from the Porta Latina. 
It joined the Via Appia at Beneventum. 2. Via 
Apjiia, tlie Great South Road, also issued from the 
Porta Capena, and was the most celebrated of all 
the Roman roads. It was commenced by Appius 
Claudius, when censor, and was eventually carried 
to Brundusiiim. [Appia Via.] 3. Via Ostie?isis, 
originally passed through the Porta Trigemina, 
afterwards through the Porta Ostiensis, and kept 
the left bank of the Tiber to Ostia. 4. Via Por- 
tuensis^ issued from the same gate as the Via 
Ostiensis, and kept the right bank of the Tiber to 
Portus, the new harbour founded by Claudius, 
near Ostia. 5. Via Luhicamf issued from the 
Porta Esquilina, and passing Labicum fell into the 
Via Latina at the station ad Bivhim, 30 miles 
from Rome. 6. Via Praenestim., originally the 
Via Gahina^ issued at first from the Porta Es- 
quilina, and subsequently from the Porta Prae- 
nestina. Passing through Gabii and Praeneste, it 
joined the Via Latina just below Anagnia. 7. Via 
Tihurtina., issued originally from the Porta Esqui- 
lina, or from the Porta Vimmalis, and subsequently 
from the Porta Tiburtina, and proceeded to Tibur, 
from which it was continued under the name of the 
Via Valeria, past Corfinium to Adria. 8. Via 
Noimniana^ anciently Fiatbieusis, ran from the 
Porta Collina, subsequently from the Porta No- 
mentana, across the Anio to Nomentum, and a 
little beyond fell into the Via Salaria at Eretruni. 

9. Via Salaria^ ran from the Porta Collina, sub- 
sequently from the Porta Salaria, past Fidenae to 
Reate and Ascnlura Picenum. At Castrum Tru- 
entinum it reached the coast, which it followed 
until it joined the Via Flaminia at Ancona. 

10. Via Flaminia^ the Great North Road, com- 
menced in the censorship of C. Fiaminius, issued 
from the Porta Flaminia, and proceeded past 
Ocriculum, Narnia and Pisaurum to Ariminum, 
from wliich tou-n it -uus continued under the name 
of the Via Aemilia to Placentia and Aquileia. 

II. Via Aurdia.^ the Great Coast Road, issued 
originally from the Porta Janiculensis. It reached 
the coast at Alsimn, and followed the shore of the 
Lower Sea along Etruria and Liguria by Genoa, 
as fiir as Forum Julii in Gaul. 

Romulea, an ancient town of the Hirpini in 
Samnium, on the road from Beneventum to Ta- 
rentum, destroyed at an early period by the 
Romans. 

Romulus, the founder of the city of Rome, must 
not be regarded as a real personage. The stories 
about him are mythical, and represent the tradi- 
tional belief of the Roman people respecting their 
origin. Romulus, which is only a lengthened form 
of Romiis, is the Roman people represented as an 
individual. The common legend about Romulus 
ran as folio"WB : — At Alba Longa there reigned a 
succession of kings, descended from lulus, the son 
of Aeneas. One of the last of these kings left two 
sons, Numitor and Annilius. The latter, who was 
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tisft younger-, deprived Numitor of tlie kingdois, 
but aOowed liim to live in tbe enjoyment of bis 
private fortune. Fearful, however, lest- the heirs' 
of Huniitor might not suhinit ' so quietly -to his 
usurpation, he caused his only son to be murdered, 
and made his dtaiighter Silvia, or Rhea Silvia, 
one of the Vestal virgins. Silvia 'was violated by 
Mars, and in course of time gave birth to twins. 
AmuHus doomed the guilty Vestal and her babes 
to he drowned in the river. In the Anio Silvia 
ezclianged her earthly life for that of a goddess, 
and became the wife of the .river god. The stream 
carried the cradle in which the children were lying 
into the Tiber, which had overfiow'ed its banks 
far and wide. It was stranded at the foot of the 
Palatine, and overturned on the root of a wild fig- 
tree, which, under the name of the Ficus Rumi- 
nalis, was preserved and held sacred for many ages 
after. A she-wolf, which had come to drink of the 
stream, carried them into her den hard by, and 
suckled them ; where they were discovered by 
Faustulus, the king's shepherd, who took the 
children to his own house, and gave them to the 
care of his wife, Acca Larentia. They were called 
Eomnlns and Remus, and were brought up with 
the other shepherds on the Palatine hill. As 
they grew up, they became distinguished by the 
beauty of their person and the bravery of their 
deeds, and fought boldly against wild beasts and 
robbers. A quarrel having arisen between these 
shepherds and the herdsmen of Numitor, who 
stalled their cattle on the neighbouring hill of the 
Aventine, Remus was taken by a stratagem, during 
the absence of his brother, and carried off to Numi- 
tor. This led to the discovery of the parentage 
both of Romulus and Remus, who now slew Amu- 
lius, and placed their grandfather Numitor on the 
throne. — Romulus and Remus loved their old abode, 
and therefore left Alba to found a city on the 
banks of the Tiber- A strife arose between the 
brothers where the city should be built, and after 
whose name it should be called. Romulus wished 
to build it on the Palatine, Remus on the Aven- 
tiae. It was agreed that the question should he 
decided by augury ; and each took his station on 
the top of his chosen hill The night passed away, 
aadas the day was dawning Remus saw 6 vultures; 
but at sun-rise, when these tidings were brought 
to Romulus, 12 vultures flew by him. Each claimed 
the augury in his own favour ; but the shepherds 
decided for Romulus, and Remus was obliged to 
yield. Romulus now proceeded to mark out the 
pmtm^num of his city (see DicL of Antiq, $. t?.), 
mid to raise the wall Remus, who still resented 
tJie w'rong he had suffered, leapt over the wall in 
scorn, whereupon he was slain by his brother. As 
soon as the city was built, Romulus found his 
people too few in numbers. He therefore set apart, 
on the Capitoline hill, an asylum, or a sanctuarj', 
in which liomicides and runaway slaves might take 
refuge. The city thus became filled with men, hut 
they wanted women. Romulus, therefore, tried 
to form treaties with the neighbouring tribes, in 
order to obtain connuhium^ or the right of legal 
marriage witli their citizens ; but his offers were 
treated with disdain, and he accordingly resolved 
to obtain by force what he could not gain by en- 
treaty. ^ In the fourth month after the foundation 
of the city, he proclaimed that games were to be 
©elehrated in honour of the god Consus, and invited 
his neighbours, the Latins and Sabines, to the j 
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■ festival. , Suspecting no treachery, they came in 
numbers, with their wives and children. But the 
Roman youths rushed upon their guests, .and car- 
ried off the virgins. The. parents of the virgins 
returned home and prepared for vengeance. The 

■ inhabitants of $ of the Latin towns, Caenina, An- 
temnae, and Crustumerium, took up arms one 
after the other, and xvere successively defeated by 
the Romans. Romulus slew with liis o*wn hand 
Acron, king of Caenina, and dedicated his arms 
and armour, as spolia opima, to Jupiter At last 
the Sabine king, Titus Tatiiis, advanced with a 
powerful army against Rome. The fortress of the 
Saturnian, afterwards called the Capitoline 

:■ was surrendered to the Sabines, by the treachery 
of Tarpeia, the daughter of the commander of the 
fortress, [Tarpeia.-] On the next : day the. 
j Romans endeavoured to recover the hill ; and a 
long and desperate battle was fought in the^ valley 
between the Palatine and the Capitoline. At 
length, when both parties were exhausted with the 
struggle, the Sabine women rushed in between 
them, and prayed their husbands and fathers to be 
reconciled. Their prayer was heard ; the two 
people not only made peace, but agreed to form 
only one nation. The Romans continued to dwell 
On the Palatine under their king Romulus ; the 
Sabines built a new town on the Capitoline and 
Quirinal hills, where they lived under their king 
Titus Tatiiis. The two kings and their senates met 
for deliberation in the valley between the* Palatine 
and Capitoline hills, which was hence called comi- 
iiuin, or the place of meeting. But this union did 
not last long. Titus Tatius was slain at a festival at 
Lavinium by some Laurentines, to whom he had 
refused satisfaction for outrages which bad been 
committed by his kinsmen. Henceforward Romu- 
lus ruled alone over both Romans and Sabines. 
After reigning S7 years, he was at length taken 
away firom the world. One day as he was review- 
ing his people in the Campus Martius, near the 
Goat’s Pool, the sun was suddenly eclipsed, dark- 
ness overspread the earth, and a dreadful storm 
dispersed the people. When daylight had re- 
turned Romulus had disappeared, for his father 
Mars had carried him up to heaven in a fiery 
chariot. (Qmrmi/s Martis equis Acheronia fugit 
Hor. Carm. iii. 3.) Shortly afterwards he ap- 
peared in more than mortal beauty to Proculiis 
Julius, and bade him tell the Romans to worship 
him as their guardian god under the name of 
Quirinus. Such was the glorified end of Romulus 
in tlie genuine legend. But as it staggered the 
faith of a later age, a tale was invented to account 
for his mysterious disappearance. It was related 
that the senators, discontented with the tyrannical 
rule of their king, murtlered him during the 
gloom of a tempest, cut up liis body, and car- 
ried home the mangled pieces under their robes. 
— As Romulus was regarded as the founder 
of Rome, its most ancient political institutions 
and the organisation of the people were ascribed 
to him. Thus he is said to have divided the 
people into 3 tribes, which bore the names Ram- 
lies. Titles, and Luceres. The Ramnes were sup- 
posed to have derived their name from Romn- 
ius, the Titles from Titus Tatius the Sabine king, 
and the Luceres from Luciuno, an Etruscan chief 
who had assisted Romulus in the war against the 
Sabines. Each tribe contained 10 curiae, which 
received their names from the 30 Sabine women 
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■who had brought about the peace hetween the 
Romans and their own people. Further, each curia 
contained 10 gentes,and each gens 100 men. Thus 
the people, according to the general belief, tvere 
divided originally into 3 tribes, 30 curiae, and 
300 gentes, which mustered 3000 men, who fought 
on foot, and were called a legion. Besides those 
there were 300 horsemen, called Celeres, the same 
body as the Equites of a later time. To assist him 
in the government of the people Romulus is said to 
have selected a number of the aged men in the 
state, who were called Patres, or Senatores. The 
council itself, which was called the senatus, ori- 
ginally consisted of 100 members ; but this number 
was increased to 200 when the Sabines were in- 
corporated in the state. In addition to the senate, 
there W'as another assembly, consisting of the mem- 
bers of the gentes, which bore the name of comitia 
curiata, because they voted in it according to their 
division into curiae. 

Eomuius Augustuius, [Augustulus.] 

Bomiilus SRvius. [Silvius.] 

Boscianum (Kossam)^ a fortress on the E, coast 
of Bruttium between Thuiii and Pateriium. 
Boscilius [Aegus.] 

Boscius. 1. L., a Roman ambassador sent to 
Fidenae in b* c. 438. He and his three colleagues 
were killed by the inhabitants of Fidenae, at the 
instigation of Lar Tolumnius, king of the Veientes. 
The statues of all four were erected iu the Rostra 
at Rome. — 2. Sex., of Ameria, a town in Umbria. 
The father of this Roscius had been murdered at 
the instigation of 2 of his relations and fellow- 
townsmen, T. Roscius Magnus and T. Roscius 
Capito, who coveted the wealth of their neighbour. 
These two Roscii struck a bargain with Chry- 
sogonus, the freedman and favourite of Sulla, to 
divide the property of the murdered man between 
them. But as the proceeding excited the utmost 
indignation at Ameria, and the magistrates of the 
town made an effort to obtain from Sulla the 
restitution of the property to the son, the robbers 
accused young Roscius of the murder of his father, 
and hired witnesses to swear to the fact. Roscius 
was defended by Cicero (b. c. 80) in an oration 
which is still extant, and w'as acquitted. Cicero’s 
speech was greatly admired at the time, and though 
at a later period he found fault with it himself, as 
bearing marks of youthful exaggeration, it displays 
abundant evidence of his great oratorical powers. 
I*— 3. Q., the most celebrated comic actor at Rome, 
■was a native of Solonium, a small place in the 
neiglibourhood of Lainiviiun, His histrionic powers 
procured him the favour of many of the Roman 
nobles, and, among others, of the dictator Sulla, 
who presented him with a gold ring, the symbol 
of equestrian rank. Roscius enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Cicero, -who constantly speaks of him in 
terms both of admiration and affijction. Roscius 
was considered by the Romans to have reached 
such perfection in his own profession, that it be- 
came the fashion to call every one who became 
particularly distinguished in his own art, by the 
name of Roscius. In his younger years Cicero 
received instruction from Roscius ; and at a later 
time he and Roscius often used to try which of 
them could express a thought with the greatest 
effect, the orator by his eloquence, or the actor 
by his gestures. These exercises gave Roscius so 
high an opinion of his art, that he wrote a work 
in which he compared elog^uenco and acting. Like 
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Ms celebrated contemporary, the tragic actor Ae- 
sopus, Roscius realized an immense fortune by his 
profession. He died in 62. — One of Cicero’s ex- 
tant orations is entitled Pro Jfoscfo Comoedo, 
It was delivered before the Judejc C. Piso, proba- 
bly in 68, and relates to a claim for 50,000 ses- 
terces, which one C. Fannius Chaerea brought 
against Rosci us. 4. Babatus. . [ Fab at us. J ' 
5. Otho. [Otho.] 

Eotomagus. [Ratomagus,] 

Roxana {‘Pw|dv?j), daughter of Oxyartes the 
Bactrian, fell into the hands of Alexander on his 
capture of the hill' fort in Sogdiana, named “ the 
rock,” B. c. 327. Alexander was so captivated by 
her charms, that he married her. Soon after 
Alexander’s death (323), she gave birth to a son 
(Alexander Aegus), who was admitted to share 
the nominal sovereignty with Arrhidaeus, under 
the regency of Perdiecas. Before the birth of the 
boj' she had drawn Statira, or Barsine, to Babylon 
by a friendly letter, and there caused her to be 
murdered. Roxana afterwards crossed over to 
Europe with her son, and placed herself under the 
protection of Olympias. She shared the fortunes 
of Olympias, and threw herself into Pydna along 
with the latter, where they were besieged by Cas- 
Sander. In 316 Pydna was taken by Cassaiider; 
Olympias was put to death ; and Roxana and her 
son were placed in confinement in Amphipolis. 
Here they were detained under the charge of 
Glaucias till 311, In which year, soon after the 
general peace then concluded, they were murdered 
in accordance with orders from Cassander. 
Roxolani. [Rhoxolanl] 

Riibi (Rubustinus : Muvo)^ a town in Apulia 
on the road from Canusium to Bmndusium. 

Rnbico, a small river in Italy, falling into the 
Adriatic a little N. of Ariminum, formed the 
boundary in the republican period between the 
province of Gallia Cisalpina and Italia proper. It 
is celebrated in history on account of Caesar’s pas- 
sage across it at the head of his army, by which 
act he declared "war against the republic. A papal 
decree, issued in 1756, declared the modern Lma 
to be the ancient Rubico, bat the Pisaiello^ a little 
further N., has better claims to this honour. 

Rubra Saxa, called Rubrae breves (sc. petrae) 
by Martial, a small place in Etruria only a few 
miles from Rome, near the river Cremera, and on 
the Via Flaminia. It was near this spot that the 
great battle was fought, in which Maxentius was 
defeated by Constantine, a. d. 312. 

Bubresus Lacus. [Naubo.] 

Rubricatus. 1. Or TTbus a consider- 

able river of Numidia in N. Africa, rising in the 
mountains S. E. of Cirta {Consianimeh)^ flowing 
N. E., and falling into the Mediterranean E. of 
Hippo Regius {Bonah ), »— 2. {Llohregai)^ a small 
river of Hispania Tarraconensis, flowing into the 
sea W. of Barcino. 

Rubrum Mare. [Erythr-aeum Mare.] 
Rudiae (Rudinus : Rotigiiaiio or Rugd)^ a town 
of the Peucetii in Apulia, on the road from Brun- 
dusium to Venusia, was originally a Greek colony, 
and afterw>'ards a Roman municipium. Eudiae ia 
celebrated as the birth-place of Ennius. 

Ruesium, a town of the Vellavi or Velauni, 
hence called simply Civitas Vellavorum, in Gallia 
Aquitanica (in the modern Velag)^ probably the 
modem SL Fmdim or Padhau on the frontiers of 
Auvergne* 
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ESfinus. 1. E Comeliiis BuSatis, %vas oonsnl 
B.C 2fi(J, witli M*. CuriHs Dentatas, anfi in conjunc- 
tion willi his colleague brought the Samnite war to a 
conclusion, and obtained a triumph in consequence. 
He %vas consul a second time in 277, and carried 
on the %var against the Samnites and the Greeks 
in Soutliern Italy, The chief event of his second 
consulship was the capture of the important town 
of Croton. In 275, Ruhnus was expelled from 
the senate by the censors C, Fabricius and Q. Ae- 
milius Papiis, on account of his possessing 10 
pounds of silver plate. The dictator Sulla was 
descended from this Rufinus, His grandson was 
the first of the family %yho assumed the surname 
of Sulla.— E Licimus RtdSnus, a jurist, who 
lived under Alexander Severas. There are in the 
Digest 17 excerpts from 12 hooks of Reffulm by 
Rufinus. — 3. The chief minister of state under 
Theodosius the Great, was an able, but at the same 
time a treacherous and dangerous man. He insti- 
gated Theodosius to those cruel measures which 
brought min upon Antioch, a. n. 390. After the 
death of Theodosius in 395, Rufinus exercised 
paramount infiuence over the tveak Arcadius ; but 
towards the end of tlie jem a conspiracy was 
formed against him by Eutropius and Stilicho, •w'ho 
induced Gainas, the Gothic ally of Arcadius, to 
join in the plot. Rufinus was iu consequence 
slain by the troops of Gainas. — 4. Surnamed Ty- 
rannius or Turranius, or Toranus, a celebrated 
ecclesiastical writer, was probably born about a.d. 
345 in Imly, He was at first an inmate of the 
monastery at Aqiiileia, and he afterwards resided 
many years at a monastery in Palestine, where he 
became very intimate with. St. Jerome. The two 
friends afterwards quarrelled ; and Jerome attacked 
Rufinus with the utmost vehemence on account of 
his supporting the tenets of Origen. After re- 
mmning in the East for about 26 years, Rufinus 
returned to Italy in 397, where he put)lished a 
i<atin translation of the Apology for Origen by 
Pamphilus, and of the books of Origen Re Prin- 
djyiiSf together with an original tract Re AduUerci- 
tkme Lihronm Orujvnis, In the preface to the Re 
Princ'ipus^ he quoted a panegyric, which Jerome 
had at an earlier period pronounced upon Origen. 
This led, to a hitter correspondence between the 2 
former friends, which was crowmed by the Apologia 
of the one mkemts Hlermymwm^ and the Apologia ' 
of the other udixrsus Rtijimm. Rufinus died in 
Sicily in 410, to which island he bad fled upon 
the invasion of Italy by Alaric. Several of his 
works are extant, but there is no complete edition 
of them, — 5. The author of a little poem in 22 
lines. Pasiphace Falmla ex ovmihus Mdrk Ho- 
miiuAi^^ which, as the name imports, contains an 
example of each of the different metres employed 
by Horace. His date is quite uncertain, hut he 
maybe the same person with the following. —6. 
A grammarian of Antioch, whose treatise Re Me- 
iris C*omicib\ or rather extracts from it, is contained 
in the Grmnmaf.kxte LaUnae Auctores Aniigui of 
Putscliins, Hannov. 1005.-7. The author of 38 
epigrams in the Greek Antholog}% His date is 
uncertain ; but there can be no doubt that he was 
a Byzantine. His verses are of the same light 
amatory’' character as those of Agathias, Paulus, 
Macedoniiis, and others. 

Rafrae, a town in Campania, frequently con- 
founded with Rufrium. 

Buftium, a town of the Hiipini in Samnium. 
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Rufus, Curtius- [Goutius.] . 

Rufiis Ephesius, so called from. the place of, 
his birth, a celebrated Greek physician, lived in the 
reign of Trajan (a. d. 98~1 17), and wrote several 
medical works, some of which are still e.xtant. 

Rufus, L. Caecxlius, brother of F. Sulla by the 
same mother, but not by the same father. He w^as 
tribune of the plebs, b. c. 63, when he rendered 
I warm support to Cicero, and in particular opposed 
I the agragrian law of Rullus. In his praetorship, 

‘ 57, he joined most of the other magistrates in pro- 
' posing the recall of Cicero from banishment. 

Rufus, M. Caelius, a young Roman noble, dis- 
tinguished as an elegant writer and eloquent 
speaker, but equally conspicuous for his profligacy 
and extravagance. Notwithstanding his vices he 
lived on intimate terras with Cicero, who defended 
him in b.c. 56 in an oration still extant. The 
accusation was brought against him by Sempronius 
Atratiniis, at the instigation of Clodia Qiiadran* 
taria, whom he had lately deserted. Clodia 
charged him with having borrowed money from 
her in order to murder Dion, the head of the 
embassy sent by Ptolemy Aiiletes to Rome ; and 
with having made an attempt to poison her. In 
52 Caelius was tribune of the plebs, and in 50 
aedile. During the years 51 and 50 he carried 
on an active correspondence with Cicero, who was 
then in Cilicia, and many of the letters which he 
•wrote to Cicero at tliat time are preserved in tlie 
collection of Cicero’s Letters. On tlie breaking 
out of the civil war in 49 he espoused Caesar’s 
side, and was rewarded for his services by the 
praetorship, in 48. Being at this time overwhelmed 
with debt, he availed himself of Caesar’s absence 
from Italy to bring forward a law for the abolition 
of debts. He was, however, resisted by the other 
magistrates and deprived of his office ; whereupon 
he -went into the S. of Italy to join Milo, whom 
he had secretly sent for from Massiiia. Milo wag 
killed near Thurii before Caelius could join him 
[Milo]; and Caelius himself was put to death 
shortly afterwards at Thurii. 

Rufus, Sextus. [Sextus Rupus.] 

Rugu, an important people in Germany, origi- 
nally dwelt on the coast of the Baltic between the 
Viadus {Oder') and the Vistula. After disappear- 
ing a long time from history, they are found at a 
I later time in Attila’s army ; and after Attila’s 
death they founded a new kingdom on the N. 
bank of the Danube in Austria and Hungary, the 
name of which is still preserved in the modcj'ii 
Rugiland. They have left traces of their name in 
the country whicli they originally inhabited in the 
modern Riigen^ RVtgemixdde^ Regemvalde, 

Rullus, P. Servilius, tribune of the plebs, b. c. 
63, proposed an agrarian law, which Cicero at- 
tacked in 3 orations which have come down to us. 
It was the most extensive agrarian law that had 
ever been brought forward ; but as it was im- 
possible to carry such a sweeping measure, it was 
withdrawn by Rullus liimself. 

P. Eupilius, consul b. c. 1 32, prosecuted with 
the utmost vehemence all the adherents of Tib. Grac- 
chus, who had been slain in the preceding year. In 
his consulship he -was sent into Sicily against the 
slaves, and brought the servile war to a close. He 
remained in the island as proconsul in the following 
year ; and, with 1 0 commissioners appointed by 
the senate, he made various regulations for the 
government of the province, which were known by 
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the name of Leges Rupiliae. Enpiliiis was con- 
demned in the tribunate of C. Gi'acchiis, 123, on 
account of his illegal and cruel acts in the prose- 
cution of the friends of Tib. Gracchus. He was 
an intimate friend of Scipio Africaniis the younger, 
w’ho obtained the consulship for him, but who 
failed in gaining the same honour for his brother 
Lucius. He is said to have taken his brother’s 
iailure so much to heart as to have died in conse- 
quence. 

Buscino, a town of the Sordones or Sordi in 
the S.E, part of Gallia Narbonensis, at the foot of 
the Pyrenees, on the river Euscino (Tet)^ and on 
the road from Spain to Narbo. A tower of the 
ancient town is still extant near Perpignan, called 
h Tour de RousiUon. 

Enseliae (Eiisellantis : nr. G'rosscfo Ru.), one 
of the most ancient cities of Etruria, situated on 
an eminence E. of the lake Prelius and on the Via 
Aurelia. It is first mentioned in the time of 
Tarquinius Priscus. It was taken by the Romans 
in B. c. 294, when 2000 of its inhabitants were 
slain, and as many more made prisoners. It 
was subsequently a Roman colony, and con- 
tinued in existence till 1138, when its inhabi- 
tants were removed to Grosseto. The walls 
of Eusellae still remain, and are some of the most 
ancient in Italy. They are formed of enormous 
masses of travertine, piled up without regard to 
form, with small stones inserted in the interstices. 
The masses vary from 0 to 8 feet in length, and 
from 4 to 8 in height. The area enclosed by the 
walls forms an irregular quadrangle, between 
10,000 and 11. 000 feet, or about 2 miles in circuit. 

Eusicada (S. E. of Storah Ru.), a sea-port and 
Roman colony in Niimidia, used especially as the 
port of Cirta. 

Ruspinum, a town of Africa Propria (Bj^za- 
cium), 2 miles from the sen, between Leptis Parva 
and Hadrumetur. 

Russadir {Ras-ud-Dir, or C. di Tn$ Forcas: 
Rus in ancient Punic, and Ras in Arabic, alike 
moan cape\ a promontory of Alauretania Tingitana, 
in N. Africa, on the coast of the Aletagonitae. 
S.E. of it was a city of the same name (prob. 
MelillalL), 

Rusticns, Eabius, a Roman historian, and a 
contemporary of Claudius and Nero, 

Rusticus, L. Junius Arulenus, more usually 
called Arulenus Ilusticus, but sometimes Junius 
Rusticns. He was a friend and pupil of Paetus 
Thrasea, and an ardent admirer of the Stoic phi- 
losophy. He -was put to death by Romitian, be- 
cause he had written a panegyric upon Thrasea. 

Rusucurrum {Coleah^ opposite Algier)^ a consi- 
derable sea-port in the E. part of Mauretania Caesar- 
iensis, constituted a Roman colony under Claudius. 

Ruteni, a people in Gallia Aquitanica on the 
frontiers of Gallia Narbonensis in the modern 
Rovery7ie. Their chief town was Segodunum, 
afterwards Ci vitas Rutenorum {Rodez). The coun- 
try of the Ruteni contained silver mines, and 
produced excellent flax. 

Rutilius Lupus. [Lupus.] 

RutRius Humatiauus, Claudius, a Roman 
poet, and a native of Gaul, lived at the beginning 
•of the 5th century of the Christian aera. He re- 
sided at Rome a considerable time, where he at- 
tained the dignity of praefectus urbi, about a. d. 
413 or 414. He afterwards returned to his native 
country, and has described his return to Gaul in an 
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elegiac poem, which bears the title of Zimeranfuuy 
OT JJe Reditu, Of this poem the first book, con- 
sisting of 644 lines, and a small portion of the 
second, have come down to us. It is superior 
both in poetical colouring and purity of language 
to most of the productions of the age ; and the 
passage in which he celebrates the praises of Rome 
is not unworthy of the pen of Claiidian. Rutilius 
was a heathen, and attacks the Jews and monks 
with no small severity. The best edition is by 
A. W. Ziirnpt, Berlin, 1840. 

R. Rutilius Rufus, a Roman statesman and 
orator. He was military tribune under Scipio in 
the Numantme war, praetor b.c. Ill, consul 105, 
and legatus in 95 under Q. Mucius Scaevola, pro- 
consul of Asia. While acting in this capacity he 
displayed so much honesty and firmness in re- 
pressing the extortions of the publicani, that he 
became an object of fear and hatred to the whole 
body. Accordingly, on his return to Rome, he 
was impeached of malversation {de re})ctu?idk\ 
found guilty, and compelled to withdraw into 
banishment, 92. He retired first to Mytilene, 
and from thence to Smyrna, where he fixed his 
abode, and passed the remainder of his days in 
tranquillity, having refused to return to Rome, 
although recalled by Sulla. Besides his orations, 
Rutilius wrote an autobiography, and a History of 
Home in Greek, which contained an account of 
the Nuraantine war, but we know not what period 
it embraced. 

Rutilus, C. Marcius, xvas consul b. c. 357, 
•when he took the town of Privernum. In 350 
he was appointed dictator, being tlie first time 
that a plebeian had attained this dignity. In his 
dictatorship he defeated the Etruscans with great 
slaughter. In 352 he was consul a second time ; 
and in 351, he was the first plebeian censor. He 
ivas consul for the third time in 344, for the fourth 
time in 342. The son of this Rutilus took the 
surname of Censorinus, which in the next genera- 
tion entirely supplanted that of Rutilus, and be- 
came the name of the family. [Censorinus.] 

Rutuha (Ropa), a river on the coast of Liguria, 
which flows into the sea near Albium Inte- 
melium. 

Rutuli, an ancient people in Italy, inhabiting 
a iiarrqw slip of coimtrj^ on the coast of Latium a 
little to the S. of the Tiber, Their chief town 
was Ardea, which was the residence of Turnus. 
They were subdued at an early period by the 
Romans, and disappear from history. 

Rutiipae or Rutupiae {Rtchborottgh)^ a port 
town of the Cantii in the S. E. of Britain, from 
which pewons frequently crossed over to tlie har- 
bour of Gessoriacum in Gaul Excellent oysters 
•were obtained in the neighbourhood of this place 
{Rutupino editcL fundo ostrea, Juv. iv. 141). There 
are still several Roman remains at Rickborougk 
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Saba (2dga). L (0. T. Sheba), the capital of 
the Sabaei in Arabia Felix, lay on a high -woody 
mountain, and was pointed out, by an Arabian 
tradition, as the residence of the Queen of Sheba,” 
who went to Jerusalem to hear the wisdom of 
Solomon, Its exact site is doubtful 2. There 
was another city of the same name in the interior 
of Arabia Felix, where a plnce Sabm is still found, 

u u 3 
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alioHt in tlie centre of A seaport 

town of Aetbiopiti, on the Red Sea, S. of Ptolemais 
Theron. A town called .2a§dr and ISdiSara is 
mentionerl by Ptolemy, who places it on the .Sinus' 
AdnlitaiiGs; and about in the same position Strabo 
mentions a town SSae (^d€ai) as distinct from 
Sriba. The sites of these places (if they are really 
dhferent; are sought by geographers at Koivanii^ 
or Port in the S. part of the coast of 

Niihia^ and Masstmali on Fml B(% on the N.E. 
coast of A bf/ssmia, 

Sabaeon (Sa§aKajy% a king of Ethiopia, who 
Invaded Egj’pt in the reign of the blind king Any- 
sis^ whom he dethroned and drove into the marshes. 
The Ethiopian conqueror then reigned over Egj'pt 
for 50 years, but at length quitted the ccnmtrj'' in 
consequence of a dream, whereupon Anysis regained 
his kingdom. This is the account which Herodotus 
received from the priests (ii. 137 — 140) ; but it 
appears from Manetlio, that there were 3 Ethiopian 
kings who reigned over Egypt, named Sahacmi^ 
SfMcJius^ and Piraeus^ 'whose collective reigns 
amount to 40 or 50 years, and who form the 25th 
dynasty of that -writer. Tlie account of Manetho 
is to ho preferred to that of Herodotus. It appears 
that this Ethiopian dynasty reigned over Egypt in 
the latter half of the 8th century before the Chris- 
lian era. They are mentioned in the Jewish re- 
cords. The 5'o, king of Egypt, with •whom Elosea, 
king of Israel, made an alliance about B.c. 722 
(2 Kings, xvii. 4), -was probably the same as 
Sebicluis; and the Ttrlictkali, king of the Ethi- 
opians, wlio was preparing to make w'ar against 
^nnacherib, in 7li (Is. xxxvii. 9), is the same 
as Taracus. 

Sabaei or Sabae (SagaTor, 2d§ai: 0, T. She- 
baiim), one of the chief peoples of Arabia, dwelt 
in the S.W. comer of the peninsula, in the most 
beautiful |»rt of Aiabia FeHx, the bJ. and centre 
of the province of El-Temcn, So, at least, Ptolemy 
places them ; but the earlier geographers give them 
a wider extent, quite to the S. i£El-Temen. The 
feet seems to be that they are the chief repre- 
sentatives of a race ■which, at an early period, was 
■widely spread on both sides of the S. part of the 
Red Sea, -where Arabia and Aethiopia all but 
joined at the narrow strait of Bdhd-Mmddt; and 
hence, probably, the confusion often made between 
the SMm and *Sb5a of Scripture/ or between the 
Sltehailm of Arabia and the Sdmim of Aethiopia. 
Another proof of the wide extent .of this race 'is 
furnished by the mention, in the book of Job, of 
Sabeans ns far N., probably, as Arabia Beserta 
(Job, i 15}, The Sabeans gI Et-Ymisn were 
celebraied ff';r their wealth and luxury. Their 
country produced all the most precious spices and 
perfumes of Arabia, and they carried on an ex- 
tensive trade -with the Hist. *Their capital was at 
Saba, -where we are told that their king ’was kept 
a close prisoner in his palace. The monarchy was 
not hereditar 3 ', but descended according to an ■ 
order of succession arranged among the chief 
families of the countrjn 

Sabate, a town of Etruria on the road from 
Cosa to Rome, and on the N.W. corner of a lake, 
wliich was named after it Lactis Sahatm-os (Aapo 
di Bracciam), 

Sabatmi, a people in Campania, who derived 
their name from the river Sabatiis (Sal>bato% a 
tributary of the Calor, which flows into the ¥ul- 
fumus. 
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Sabaaus . {:$a§d^ms% a Phrygian di vinity, emn- 
monly described as a son.nf Rhea or C^ybefe. In 
.later times , he,, was . identified with the mj^stic 
HioiiysnSj who hence is .sometimes called Dion^’-s.us 
Sa]ja.ziiis. For the same reaso.ii Sabaziiis is called 
a son of Zeus by Persephone, and is said to have 
been reared by a nymph Nyssa; though others, 

; by, philosophical speculations, were led. to consider 
- him a son of Cabirus, Dionysus, or Cronos. He 
was torn by the Titans into 7 pieces. The con- 
nection of Sabaziiis with the Plnygian mother of 
the gods accounts for the fact that he was identified, 
to a certain extent, •with Zeus himself^ who is 
mentioned as Zeus Sabazius, both Zeus and Dio- 
nysus having been brought up by Cv-bele or Rhea. 
His w'orship and festivals (Sabazia) were also 
introduced into Greece; but, at least in the time 
of Demosthenes, it was not thought reputable to 
teke part in them, for they were celebrated at 
night by both sexes in a licentious manner, Ser- 
pents, which were sacred to him, acted a prominent 
part at the Sabazia and in the processions: the 
god himself ivas represented with horns, because, 
it is said, he was the first that yoked oxen to the 
plough for agriculture. 

Stolli. ISabinl] 

Sabellius, an heresiarch of the 3rd century, 
of whose personal history hardlj" anjThing is 
knoivn. He broached his heresies in the Libyan 
Pentapolis, of w'hich he appears to Have been a 
native. His characteristic dogma related to the 
Divine Nature, in which he conceived that there 
wasonl^'one hypostasis or person, identifying with 
each other the Father, the Son, and the Spirit, 
“ so that in one hfposiasis there are three desip- 
naiions''^ {ds dpat ip piq. intoardcru rpsi$ gpq- 
/xao'i'ay). 

Sabina, the ^vife of the emperor Hadrian, was 
the grand-mece of Trajan, being the daughter of 
Matidia, who was the daughter of Marciana, the 
sister of Trajan. Sabina was married to Hadrian 
about A. D. 100 through the in-fliience of Plotina, 
the wife of Trajan. The marriage did not prove 
a happy one. Sabina at length put an end to her 
life, and there was a report that she had even 
been poisoned by her husband. She was certainh’- 
alive in 136, and probably did not die till 138, a 
fe-w months before Hadrian. She was enrolled 
among the gods after her decease. 

Sabina, Poppaea, a woman of surpassingbeanty, 
but licentious morals, was the daughter of T. 01- 
lius, but assumed the name of her maternal grand- 
fether Poppaeiis Sabinus, who had been consul in 
A. n. 9, She was first married to Rufiiis Cris- 
pinus, and afterwards to Otho, who was one of the 
boon companions of Nero. The latter soon became 
enamoured of her ; and in order to get Otho out of 
the way Nero sent him to govern the province of 
Lusitania (50). Poppaea now became the ac- 
knowledged mistress of Nero, over wdiom she 
exercised absolute swaj'. Anxious to become the 
wife of the emperor, she persuaded Nero first to 
murder his mother Agrippina (59), who was op- 
posed to such a disgraceful union, and next to 
divorce and shortly afterwards put to death his 
innocent and virtuous wife Octavia (62). Im- 
mediately after the divorce of Octavia, Poppaea 
became the wife of Nero. In the following year 
she gave birth to a daughter at Antium ; but the 
infant died at the age of 4 months. In 65 Pop- 
paea was pregnant again, hut was killed by a ki^ 
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from her hmtal husband in a fit of passion. She 
•was enrolled among the gods, and a magnificent 
temple was dedicated to her by Nero. Poppaea 
was inordinately fond of luxury and pomp, and 
took immense pains to preserve the beauty of her 
person. Thus we are told that all her mules were 
shod with gold, and that 500 asses were daily 
milked to supply her with a bath. 

Eabmi, one of the most ancient and powerful of 
the peoples of central Italy. The ancients usually 
derived their name from Sabiniis, a son of the na- 
tive god Sancus. The different tribes of the Sabine 
race were widely spread over the whole of central 
Italy, and were connected with the Opicans, IJm- 
brians, and those other peoples whose languages 
were akin to the Greek. The earliest traces of 
the Sabines are found in the neighbourhood of 
Amiteriium at the foot of the main chain of the 
Apennines, w'hence they spread as far S. as the 
confines of Lucania and Apulia. The Sabines 
may he divided into 3 great classes, called by the 
names of Sabin5,Sahelli, and Samiiites respectively. 
The SaMni proper inhabited the countiy between 
the Nar, the Anio and the Tiber, between Latium, 
Etruria, Umbria and Picenum. This district was 
mountainous, and better adapted for pasturage 
than corn. The chief towns ■were Amitemum, 
Rente, Nursia, Cutiliae, Cures, Eretrum and No- 
mentiim. The Sabelli were the smaller tribes 
who issued from the Sabines. To these belong 
the Vestiiii, Marsi, Marnicini, Peligni, Frenttmi 
and Hirpini. In addition to these peoples, to 
whom the name of Sahellians is usually restricted, 
the Picentes in Picenum, the Picentini, who were 
transplanted from the latter country to Campania, 
and the Liicani, were also of Sabine origin. The ■ 
Samnites, who were by far the most powerful of ! 
all the Sabine peoples, are treated of in a separate i 
article, [Samnium.] There were certain na« i 
tional characteristics which distinguished the whole i 
Sabine race. They were a people of simple and 
virtuous habits, faithful to their word, and imbued 
■with deep religious feeling. Hence we find Ire- 
quent mention of omens and prodigies in their 
country. They were a migratory race, and adopted 
a peculiar system of emigration. In times of 
great danger and distress they vo^wed a Fer Sa- 
crum,, or Sacred Spring ; and all the children horn 
in that spring were regarded as sacred to the god, 
and were compelled, at the end of 20 years, to 
leave their native countr}^ and seek a new home I 
in foreign lands. The form of government among 
the Sabines was republican, but in war they chose 
a sovereign ruler whom the Romans 

sometimes call dictator, and sometimes king. With 
the exception of the Sabines in Lucania and Cam- 
pania, they never attained any high degree of 
civilisation or mental culture ; but they were 
always distinguished by their love of freedom, 
winch they maintained with the greatest bravery. 
Of this the Samnites were the most striking ex- 
ample. After the decline of the Etruscan power, 
the Sabines were for a long time the greatest 
people in Italy ; and if they had remained united, 
they might have conquered the whole peninsula. 
The Sabines formed one of the elements of which 
the Roman people was composed. In the time of 
Romulus, a portion of the Sabines, after the rape 
of their wives and daughters, became incorporated 
with the Romans, and the 2 peoples were united 
into one under the general name of Quirites. The 
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remainder of the Sabini proper, who "were less 
warlike than the Samnites and SabeUians, were 
finally subdued by M’. Curiiis Dentatus, b. a 
and received the Roman franchise, sine mjfragio^ 
The Sabellian tribes concluded a treaty with the 
Romans at an early period, namely, the Yestini in 
328, and the Marsi, Marrucini, Feligni and Fren- 
tani in 304 ; but these peoples again took up arms 
against the Romans in tlie Social War (80-— -88), 
which ended in the complete subjugation of all 
the Sabellian tribes. The history of the wars 
between the Samnites and the Romans is given 
under Samnium. 

Sabinus. 1. A contemporary poet and a friend 
of Ovid. Ovid informs us that Sabinus had 
wTitten answers to six of the Heroidum 

of Ovid. Three answers enumerated by Ovid in 
this passage are printed in many editions of the 
poet’s worlcs as the genuine poems of Sabinus ; 
but they were written by a modern scholar, An - 
gelus Sabinus, about the year 1467. — 2. M. 
CaeHus, a Roman jurist, who succeeded Cassius 
Longinus, was consul A. n. 68. He -was not the 
Sabinus from whom the Sabin iani took their name. 
He wrote a work, Ad Edicimii Aedilhmi Curulium. 
There are no extracts from Caelius in the Digest, 
but he is often cited, sometimes as Caelius Sabinus, 
sometimes by the name of Sabinus only. — 3. 
C. Calvisins, one of Caesar’s legates in the civil 
war, B. a 48. In 45 he received the province of 
Africa from Caesar. Having been elected praetor 
in 44, he obtained from Antony the province of 
Africa again ; but he did not return to Africa, as 
the senate, after the departure of Antony for Mu- 
tina, conferred it upon Q. Cornifi^cius. Sabinus 
was consul 38, and in the following year com- 
manded the fleet of Octavian in the war with Sex. 
Pompey. He was superseded by Agrippa in the 
command of the fleet. Pie is mentioned too at a 
later time as one of the friends of Octavian. — 4. 
T. Kaviiis, father of the emperor Vespasian, "was 
one of the farmers of the taxes in Asia, and after- 
wards carried on business as a monej’-lender among 
the Helvetians. — 5. Flavius, elder son of the 
preceding, and brother of the emperor Vespasian. 
He governed Moesia for 7 years during the reign 
of Claudius, and held the important office of prae- 
fectus nrbis during the last II years of Nero’s 
reign. Pie was removed from this office by Galba, 
but was replaced in it on the accession of Otho, 
wbo was anxious to conciliate Vespasian, 'who 
commanded the Roman legions in the East. He 
continued to retain the dignity under Viteliius; 
but when Vespasian was proclaimed general by the 
legions in the East, and Antonins Primus and his 
other generals in the West, after the defeat of the 
troops of Viteliius, were marching upon Rome, 
Viteliius, despairing of success, offered to surrender 
the empire, and to place the supreme power in the 
hands of Sabinus till the arrival of his brother. 
The German soldiers of Viteliius, however, refused 
submission to this arrangement, and resolved to 
support their sovereign by arms. Sabinus there- 
upon took refuge in the Capitol, where he was 
attacked by the Vitellian troops. In the assault 
the Capitol was burnt to the ground, Sabinus was 
taken prisoner, and put to death by the soldiers in 
the presence of Viteliius, who endeavoured in vain 
to save his life. Sabinus was a man of distin- 
guished reputation, and of unspotted character. 
He , left 2 sons, Flavius Sabinus, and Flavius 
■ ■ u u 4 ■■ . 
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Clemens. [CtE^JiENS.] — 6. Flavius, son of 
nrecediriff, married Julia, tlie dangliter of his cou- 
sin Titiis. He was consul 8*2, with -his cousin 
Domitian, bit was afterwards slain by the latter. 
— 7. Massuriiis. a hearer of Ateius Capita, 
%vas a distinguished jurist in the time of Tibe- 
rius. This is the Sabiniis from whom the 
school of the Sabiniani took its name. [Capito.] 
There is no direct excerpt from Sabinus in the 
Digest, blit he is often cited by other jurists, who 
commented upon his Libri ires Juris Civilis. It 
35 conjectured that Persius means to refer to this 
work {Sat, t. hO), wdien he says, “ Exeepto si 
quid ilasuri mbrica vetavit.’' Massurius also 
•wrote numerous other works, Avliicli are cited by 
name in the Digest. — 8. UymphidiiiS. [Nym- 
PHiniUis.]—- 9, Poppaens, consul a. d. 9, was 
appointed in the lifetime of Augustus governor of , 
Aloesia, and was not only confirmed in this govern- 
ment by Tiberius, but received from the latter the 
provinces of Achaia and Macedonia in addition. 
He continued to hold these provinces till his death 
in 35, having ruled over Moesia for 24 years. 
He was the maternal grandfather of Poppaea Sa- 
bina, the mistress, and afterwards the %vife of 
Kero.— • 10. Q. Titurius, one of Caesar’s legates 
in Gaul, who perished along with L. Aurunculeius 
Cotta in tlie attack made upon them by Ambiorix 
in B.C. 54. 

Sabis (Sanihre) 1. A broad and deep river in 
Gallia Belgica and in the territory of the Ambiani, 
fallinginto the river Mosa. — S. A small river on 
the coast of Carmania. — 3. See Sapxs. 

Sabrata. [Aerotonum.] 

Sabrina, also called Sabiiana (Sever/t), a river 
in the W. of Britain, which flowed hy Venta Si- 
lurum into the ocean. 

Sacadas (SaxaSas), of Argos, an eminent Greek 
musician, was one of the masters who established at 
Sparta the second great school of music, of which 
Thaletas was the founder, as Terpanderhad been of 
the first. He gained the prize for flute-playing at the 
first of the musical contests which the Amphictyons 
established in connection with the Pythian games 
(B.a 590), and also at the next two festivals in 
succession (586, 582). Sacadas was a composer of 
elegies, as well as a musician. 

Saeae (ScsKat), one of the most numerous and 
most powerful of the Scythian nomad tribes, had 
their abodes E. and N. E. of the Massagetae, as 
far as Berica, in the steppes of Central Asia, which 
are now peopled by the Kirghiz Kkmdh,, in whose 
name that of their ancestors is traced by some 
geographers. They were very warlike, and ex- 
celled especially as cavalry, and as archers both 
on horse and foot. Their women shared in their 
military spirit ; and, if we are to believe Aelian, 
they had the custom of settling before marriage, 
whether the man or woman should rule the house, 
by the result of a combat between them. In early 
times they extended their predatory incursions as 
far W. as Armenia and Cappadocia. They were 
made tributan’' to the Persian empire, to the army 
of which they furnished a large force of cavalry 
and archera, who w'ere among the best troops that 
the kings of Persia had. It sliould be remembered 
that the name of the Sacae is often used loosely 
for other Scythian tribes, and sometimes for the 
Scythians in general. 

Sac^ene {XaucurT^vi}), a fertile district of Ar- 
menia Slajor, on the river Cyrus and the confines 
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'of Albania, so called from its having been at one 
period . conquered by the Sacae. A district of 
Drangiana bore the same name for a similar reason. 

Sacer lHoiiS, 1, An isolated hill in the country 
of the Sabines, on the right bank of the Anio and 
W. of the Via Nomentana, 3 miles from Rome, to 
which the plebeians repaired in their celebrated 
secessions. The hill is not called b}- any special 
name at the present day, but there is upon its 
summit the Torre di Speechio. — 2. A mountain in 
Hispania Tarraconensis near the Minius, probably 
the modern Puerto de Rabanori near Poiiferrada. 

Saclii, with the surname Martialium, a town of 
the Turdiili in Hispania Baetica. 

Sacra Via. [Roma, p. 650, a.] 

Sacraria, a town in Umbria on the road be- 
tween Treba and Spoletiura, supposed by some to 
be identical with Ciitumni- Faniiin on the river 
Clitumnus. 

Sacriportus, a small place in Latium, of un- 
certain site, memorable for the victory of Sulla 
over the younger Marius, B. c. 82. 

Sacrum Fiumen. 1. (I/'ms), a river on the 
W, coast of Sardinia.— 2. {Tavignano),^ a river on 
the E. coast of Corsica, which flowed into the sea 
at Aleria. 

Sacrum Fromontorium. 1. (C. St. Vinemt^ 
on the W. coast of Spain, said by Strabo to be 
the most W.-ly point in the whole earth. — 2. 
(C. Corso\ the N. E. point of Corsica.— 3. {C,Iria„ 
also Makri, Efta Kavi or Jedi Burun., i. e. the 7 
points), the extreme point of the mountairi Cragus 
in Lycia, between Xanthiis and Telmissiis. — 

4. {€. Khelidoni)^ another promontory in Lycia, 
near the confines of Pamphylia, and opposite the 
Chelidonian islands, whence it is also called, 
From Chelidonium. 

Sadyattes (2,aBvdrr7^s)^ king of Lydia, suc- 
ceeded his father Ardys, and reigned b. c. 629— 
617. He carried on war with the Milesians for 6 
years, and at his death bequeathed the war to his 
son and successor, Alyattes. [Abyatte.s.] 

Saepiuum or Sepinum (Sepinas, -atis : Sepino), 
a mnnicipium in Samnium on the road from Allifae 
to Beneventum. 

Saetabls. 1. (Alcog9)t a river on the S. coast 
of Hispania Tarraconensis, W. of the Sucre.— 
2. Or Setabis (Setabitanus : an important 

town of the Contestani in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
and a Roman mnnicipium, was situated on a hill 

5. of the Sucre, and was celebrated for its manu- 
facture of linen. 

Sagalassus (p^ayaXaffcros : Anah?i?i,, Ru.), a 
large fortified city of Pisidia, near the Phrygian 
border, a day’s journey S. E. of Apamen Cibutiis. 
It lay, as its large ruins still show, in the form of 
an amphitheatre on the side of a hill, and had a 
citadel on a rock 30 feet high. Its inhabitants 
were reckoned the bravest of the Pisidians, and 
seem, from the word AaiceBaifjLcvv on their coins, to 
have claimed a Spartan origin. Among the ruins 
of the city are the remains of a very fine temple, 
of an amphitheatre, and of 52 other large 
buildings. 

Saganus {:S,ayav6s), a small river on the coast 
of Carmania. 

Sagapa, one of the mouths of the Indus. 

Sagaris, (Ovid. Ex Font iv. 10, 47) a river of 
Sannatia Europaea, falling into a bay in the. K. W. 
of the Eiixine, which was called after it Sagaxicus 
Sinus, and which also received the river Axiaces. 
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The hay appears to be that on which Odessa now 
stands, and the rivers Bol~Kmmlmk and the 
JMcd-Kofmlfdk. 

Sagartii (2a7C5prioi), according to Herodotus, 
a nomad people of Persis. Afterwards, they are 
found, on the authority of Ptoleni}", in Media and 
the passes of M. Zagros. 

Sagra, a small river in Magna Graecia on the 
S. E. coast of Bruttium, falling into the sea 
between Gaiilonia and Locri, on the hanks of 
which a memorable victory was gained by 10,000 
Locrians over 120,000 Crotoniates. This victory 
appeared so extraordinary", that it gave rise to the 
proverbial expression, “It is truer than what 
happened on the Sagra,” when a person wished to 
make any strong asseveration. 

Saguntia. 1. {Xigmza or Gigonza^ N. W. of 
Medina Sidonia), a town in the W. part of His- 
pania Baetica, S. of the Baetis.— 2. A town of the 
Arevaci in Hispania Tarraconensis, S. W. of Bil- 
bills near the Mons Solarius. 

S%untum, more rarely Saguntus (Sagimtinus : 
Murmedm\ a town of the Edetani or Sedetani in 
plispania Tarraconensis, S. of the Iberus on the 
river Palantias, about miles from the coast. It 
is said to have been founded by Greeks from 
Zacynthus, with whom Eutuliaiis from Ardea 
were intermingled, whence it is sometimes called 
Ausmm Saguntus. It was situated on an eminence 
in the midst of a fertile country, and became a 
place of great commercial importance. Although 
S. of the Iberus it had formed an alliance with 
the Romans; and its siege by Hannibal, B.c. 219, 
was the immediate cause of the 2nd Punic war. 
The inhabitants defended their city with the 
utmost bravery against Hannibal, who did not 
succeed in taking the place till after a siege of 
nearly 8 months. The greater part of the city 
was destroj-ed by Hannibal ; but it was rebuilt by 
the Romans 8 years afterwards, and made a colony. 
Saguntum was celebrated for its manufacture of 
beautiful drinking-cups ; and the figs of the sur- 
rounding country were much valued in antiquity. 
The ruins of the ancient town, consisting of a 
theatre and a temple of Bacchus, are extant at 
Murviedro., which is a corruption of Miiri zeteres. 

Sais {‘Zdis^ 2ai'r7}s : Sa-el-IIaJ;jai\ Ru.), a great 
city of Egypt, in the Delta, on the E. side of the 
Canopic branch of the Nile. It was the ancient 
capital of Lower Egypt, and contained the palace 
and burial place of the Pharaohs, as well as the 
tomb of Osiris. It was the chief seat of the wor- 
ship of the Eg 3 'ptian goddess Neith (also called 
Sais), who had here a splendid temple in the 
middle of an artificial lake, where a great feast of 
lamps was celebrated yearly by worshippers from 
all parts of Egypt. The city gave its name to the 
.Suites Nomos. 

Saitis (SaiTis), a surname of Athena, under 
which she had a sanctuary on Mount Pontiniis, 
near Lerna in Argolis. The name was traced by 
the Greeks to the Egyptians, among whom Athena 
was said to have been called Sais. 

Sala, 1, (Saale), a river of Germany, between 
which and the Rhine Driisiis died. It wms a tri- 
butary of the Albis. — 2. (Saale), also a river of 
Germany and a tributary of the Moenus, which 
formed the boundary between the Hermunduri 
and Chatti, with great salt springs in. its neigh- 
bourhood, for the possession of which these 2 
peoples frequently contended. — 8, a 
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river in the N. part of the W. coast of Mauretania 
Tingitana, rises in the Atlas Minor, and falls Into 
the Atlantic, N. of a town of the same nanie.'— 

4. A river in the same province, S. of the one last 
mentioned, rises in the Atlas Major and falls into 
the Atlantic near the S. boundary of Mauretania. 
—5. A Samothracian town in Thrace on the coast 
of the Aegaean sea, W. of the month of the 
Hebnis. — 6. A town in Pannonia on the road from 
Sabaria to Poetovio. — 7. (Sheila), a town in the 
N- part of the W. coast of Mauretania Tingitana, 

5. of the mouth of the river of the same name 
mentioned under No. 3. This town was the 
furthest place in Mauretania towards the S. pos- 
sessed by the Romans ; for although the province 
nominally extended further S., the Romans never 
fully subdued the nomad tribes beyond this point. 

' Salacia, the female divinity of the sea among 
the Romans, and the wife of Neptune. The name 
is evidently connected with sal (aA.s), and accord- 
ingly denotes the wide, open sea, 

Salacia (Alcacer do Sal), a municipium of 
Lusitania in the territor}!' of the Turdetani, N. W. 
of Pax Julia and S. W. of Ebora, with the sur- 
name of XJrhs Imperatoria, celebrated for its 
woollen manufactures. 

Salamis CXaXagis : 2aXap.iVios). 1. (Koluri), 
an island off the W. coast of Attica, from which 
it is separated b}’" a narrow channel. It forms 
the S. boundary of the bay of Eleusis. Its form 
is that of an irregular semicircle towards the 
W., with many small indentations along the coast. 
Its greatest length, from N. to S., is about 10 
miles, and its width, in its broadest part, from E. 
to W., is a little more. In ancient times it is said 
to have been called Fihgma, from the pines which 
grew in it, and also Sciras and CycJiria, from the 
names of 2 native heroes. It is further said to 
have been called Salamis from a daughter of 
Asopus of this name. It was colonised at an early 
time by the Aeacidae of Aegina. Telamon, the 
son of Aeaciis, fled thither after the murder of his 
half-brother Phocus, and became sovereign of the 
island. His son Ajax accompanied the Greeks 
with 12 Salaminian ships to thu Trojan war. 
Salamis continued an independent state till ahoiit 
the beginning of the 40th Oljmipiad (b. c. 620), 
when a dispute arose for its possession between 
the Megarians and the Athenians After a long 
struggle it first fell into the hands of the Me- 
garians, but was finally taken possession of by the 
Athenians through a stratagem of Soion [So'lon], 
and became one of the Attic demi. It continued 
to belong to Athens till the time of Cassander, when 
its inhabitants voluntarily surrendered it to .the 
Macedonians, 318. The Athenians recovered the 
island in 232 'through means of Aratiis, and 
punished the Salaminians for their desertion to 
the Macedonians with great severity. The old 
city of Salamis stood on the S. side of the island 
opposite Aegina ; but this was afterwards deserted, 
and a new city of the same name built on the E. 
coast opposite Attica, on a small bay now called 
AtrdidaMa. Even this new city was in ruins in 
the time of Pausanians. At the extremity of the 
S. promontory forming this bay was the small 
island of Psyttalia {Lypsokuiali), which is about 
, a mile long, and from 200 to 300 yards wide. — ■ 
Salamis is chiefly memorable on account of the 
I great battle fought off its coast, in Avhich the 
I Pera^ fleet of Xerxes was defeated by the 
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Greeks, 480- Tke battle took place in tbe strait 
between the E. part of the island and the coast' of. 
Attica, and the Greek £eet was drawn up ..in ' the 
small hay la front of the town . of Salamis, The 
battle was witnessed by Xerxes from the Attic 
coast, who had erected "for himself a lofty throne 
on one of the projecting decliyities . of Mt, Ae- 
galeo?, — 2. A city of Cyprus, situated in the 
middle of the E. coast a little N. of the river 
Fediufais. It is said to have been founded by 
Tencer, the son of Telamon, who gave it the name 
of Ins native island, from which he had been 
tanished by his father*. Salamis possessed an 
excellent harbour, and was by far the most im- ’ 
por'tant mj in. thc^ whole of Cypras. It became i 
subject to the Persians with the rest of the island ; i 
kit it recovered its independence about 3S5 under 
Evagoras, who extended his sovereignty over the 
greaW jiart of the island. [CyPRUS.] Under the 
Komans the whole of the E. part of the island 
formed part of tlie territory of Salamis. In the 
time of Trajan a great part of the town was 
destroyed in an insurrection of the Jews ; and 
under Constantine it suifered still more from an 
earthquake, wiiich buried a large portion of the 
inhabitants beneath its ruins. It W'as, however, 
rebuilt by Constantine, who gave it the name of 
Constantia, and made it the capital of the island. 
There are still a few ruins of this town. 

Salapia (Salapinus : SaJpi)^ an ancient town of 
Apulia in the district Eaunia, was situated S. of 
Sipontum on a lake named after it. According to 
the common tradition it was founded by Eiomedes, 
though others ascribe its foundation to the Khodian 
Elpias. It is not mentioned till the 2iid Punic 
w'ar, when it revolted to Hannibal after the battle 
of Cannae, but it subsequently surrendered to the 
Bomans, and delivered to the latter the Cartha- 
giniaii garrison stationed in the town. The original 
site of Salapia was at some distance from the 
emst ; but in consequence of the unhealthy exha- 
latieuis arising from the lake above mentioned, the 
inhabitants removed to a new town on the sea 
coast, which was built by IM. Hostilins with the 
approbation of the Fvoman senate, about b. c. 200. 
This new town served as the harbour of Arpi, 
The ruins of ibe ancient towm still exist at some 
distoce from the coast at the village of SedpL 

SaJUpma Palus {Ijtpo di Salpi)^ a lake of 
Apulia, between the mouths of the Cerbalus and 
Auiidus, which derived its name from the town of 
brakuiii situated upon and which M. Hostilius 
connected wish the Adriatic by means of a canal. 

SSIaria, a town of the Bastetani in Hispania 
Tarracftiicnsis and a Eoman colony. 

Si,IIria Via. [KoM.i, p. 057," b.j. • 

Salassi, a brave and warlike people in Gallia 
Transpadana, in the valley of the Duria at the foot 
oi the Grusan and Pennine Alps, w'hom some re-- 
garded as a branch of the Salyes or Salliivii in 
Gaul They defended the passes of the Alps in 
their territory with such obstinacy and courage 
that it was long before the Romans were able to 
subdue them. At length in the reign of Augustus 
the country was pcnnanently occupied by Terentius 
Varro with a powerful Roman force ; the greater 
part of the Salassi were destroyed in battle, and 
the rest amounting to 30,000 w^ere sbld as slaves. 
Their chief town was Augusta Praetoria (Josta)^ 
which Augustus colonised with soldiers of the 
cohorts. 
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I Saida© (2aA0a£ : Boujapah, .Bn* orMeilpz, Rti?) 
I a„large seap'Ort town of N. . Africa, originally the 
!.E. frontier towm of the kingdom of Mauretania, 

; afterwards in.- Mauretania Caesariensis, and, after 
the division of that province, the W. frontier town 
' of Mauretania Sitiiensis. .Augustus , made it.. a 
colony. 

Saidiiba, 1. (Bio Verde\ a ri^^er in the te.rritory 
of' the Turdiili in Hispania Baetica, at the mouth 
of which wms situated a towuiof the same name. —. 
2, See Caesarauousta. 

Sal© (SdATj), a towm on the coast .of Thrace. 

Salebro, a place in Etruria . betw’een 'Cosa and 
Populonmm. 

Saleius Bassus. [.Bassus.] 

Salem, i.e.peace^ the original name ofjEKg- 
SALEM (Gen. xiv. 18). 

Salentiai or Salleatiui,' a people m the..S. part 
of Calaliria, wdio dwelt around the promontory 
lapygium, which is hence called SaleutiuiEmL or 
Saleutma. They laid claim to a Greek origin 
and pretended to have come from Crete into Italy 
under the guidance of Idomeneus. They tvere 
subdued by the Romans at the conclusion of their 
wmr Tvith Pyrrhus, and having revolted in the 2nd 
Punic -war were again easily reduced to subjection. 

Salemum (Salernitaniis : Sahrno\ an ancient 
town in Campania at the innermost comer of the 
Sinus Paestanus, tvas situated on a height not 
far from the coast, and possessed a harbour at the 
foot of the hill. It was made a Roman colony at 
the same time as Piiteoli, B. c. 1.94; but it attained 
its greatest prosperity in the middle ages, after it 
had been fortified by the Lombards. 

Salganeus or Salganea (^aXyavds: 'ZaXyi- 
vm^ ^a\yap€irif}s)^ a small town of Boeotia on 
the Eiiripus, and on the road from Anthedon to 
Chalcis. 

Salinae, salt-works, the name of several towns 
which possessed salt-\vorks in their vicinity. 1. A 
town in Britain on the E. coast, in the S. part of 
Lincolnshire. — 2. A town of the Suetrii in the 
Maritime Alps in Gallia Narbonensis, E. of Reii. 
— 3. (Torre delh Salim\ a place on the coast of 
Apulia near Salapia. — 4, A place in Picenum on 
the river Sannus (fe/zW). — 5. (Tonki)^ a place in 
Dacia. —6, Salinae Herculeae, near Hercuianum 
in Campania. 

Sfilinator, Livitts. 1. M. , consul b. c. 21 0, with 
L. Aemilius Paulus, carried on war along with his 
colleague against the Illyrians, On their return to 
Rome,- both consuls were brought to trial on the 
chargi? of having unfairly divided the booty among 
the^|pldie^ Paulus escaped with difficulty, but 
Livius was condemned. The sentence seems to 
have been an unjust one, and Livius took his dis- 
grace so much to heart that he left the city and re- 
tired to his estate in the country’-, where he lived 
some 3 ’ears without taking part in public 
affairs. In 210 the consuls compelled him to return 
to the city, and in 207 he was elected consul a 2nd 
time with C. Claudius Nero. He shared with his 
colleague in the glor}’' of defeating Hasdrubal on 
the Metaurus. [For details, see Nero, Claudius, 
No. 2.] Next year (206) Livius was stationed in 
Etruria, as proconsul, with an army, and his impe- 
rium was prolonged for 2 successive v'ears. In 
204 he was censor with, his former colleague in the 
consulship, Claudius Nero. The two censors had. 
long been enemies ; and their long-sinotbered re- 
sentment now burst forth, and occasioned no small 
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scandal in the state, Livius, in his censorship, 
imposed a tax upon salt, in consequence of which 
he received the surname of Salinator^ %vhich seems 
to have been given him in derision, but which be- 
came, notwithstanding, hereditary in his family. 
<—» 2. G., cnriile aedile 203, and praetor in 
w’hich year he obtained Bruttii as his province. In 
103 he fought under the consul against the Boii, 
and in the same year vras an unsuccessful candi- 
date for the eonsiilship. — 3. G., praetor 191, when 
he had the command of the fleet in the war against 
Antiochus, He was consul 183, and obtained 
Gaul as his province. 

.Salientiiii [Salentinl] 

Salinstius or Salustius (:$aAoiicrri€>s). 1 
Praefectus Piuetorio under the emperor Julian, 
•with whom he was on terms of friendship. Sal- 
lustius was a heathen, but dissuaded the emperor 
from persecuting the Christians. He was probably 
the author of a treatise Uepl ml ic6(rfxov, 

•which is still extant. If so, he -was attached to 
the doctrines of the Neo-Platonists. The best 
edition of this treatise is by Orellius, Turici, 1821. 
— 2. A Cynic philosopher of some note, "who 
lived in the latter part of the 3th century after 
Christ. He ^vas a native of Emesa in Syria, and 
studied successively at Emesa, Alexandria, and 
Athens. Sallustius was suspected of holding some- 
what impious opinions I'egarding the gods. He 
seems at least to have been unsparing in his attacks 
upon tlie fanatical theology of the Neo-Platonists. 

C. Sallustius Crispus, or Salustius. 1. The 
Boman historian, belonged to a plebeian family, 
and was born b. c. 86, at Amiternum, in the coun- 
try of the Sabines. He was quaestor about 39, 
and tribune of the plebs in 52, the year in. which 
Clodiiis was killed by Milo. In his tribunate he 
joined the popular party, and took an active part 
in opposing Milo. It is said that he had been 
caught by Milo in the act of adultery with his wife 
Fausta, the daughter of the dictator Sulla ; that he 
had received a sound -whipping from the husband ; 
and that he had been only let off on payment of a 
sum of money. In .§-0 Sallust -was expelled from the 
senate by the censors, probably because he belonged 
to Caesar’s party, though some give as the ground 
of his ejection from the senate the act of adultery 
already mentiopsed. In the civil war he follo’wed 
Caesar’s fortune. In 47 we find him praetor elect, 
hj obtaining which dignity he -was restored to his 
rank. He nearly lost his life in a mutiny of some 
of Caesar’s troops in Campania, wdio led 

thither to pas^ over into Africa. H c^pco^aiii ed 
Caesar in his African war, 46,^an(WwmsjKft by 
Caesar as the governor of Numi^iii^m -whi^capa- 
ciU’- he is charged with havipg oppressed the people, 
and enriched himself byudjust means. He was 
accused of maladministration before Caesar, but it 
does not appear that he -was brought to trial. The 
charge is somewhat confirmed by the fact of his 
becoming immensely rich, as was shown by the 
expensive gardens %vhich he formed (liorti 
lustiani) on the Quirinalis. He retired into pri- 
vacy after he returned from Africa, and he passed 
quietly through the troublesome period after 
Caesar’s death. He died 34, about 4 years before 
the battle of Actium. The story of his manying 
Cicero’s wife, Terentia, ought to be rejected. It -was 
probably not till after his return from Africa that 
Sallust wrote his historical ■works. 1. The Oati-- 
Una, or Bellum CatUinarium, is a history of the 
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conspiracy of Catiline during the consulship of 
Cicero, 6§, The introduction to this history, \vhich 
some critics admire, is only a feeble and rhetorical 
attempt to act the philosopher and moralist. The 
histor}-', however, is Taluable. Sallust was a living 
spectator of the events which he describes, and 
considering that he was not a friend of Cicero, and 
was a partisan of Caesar, he -wrote with fairness. 
The speeches which he has inserted in his history 
are certainly his o-wn composition ; but we may 
assume that Caesar’s speech was extant, and that 
he gave the substance of it. 2, The Jupitrlha, or 
Bellum Jvgm'tUnum, contains the history of the 
war of the Romans against Jugiirtha, king of 
Numidia, which began 111, and continued until 
106. It is likely enough that Sallust was led to 
write this work from having resided in Africa, and 
that he collected some materials there. He cites 
the Punic Books of King Hiempsal, as authority 
for his general geographical description {Jug. c. 
17). The Jugurthine tvar has a philosophical in- 
troduction of the same stamp as that to the Caii- 
Una. As a histor 5 ' of the campaign, the Jugurthine 
war is of no value : there is total neglect of geo- 
graphical precision, and apparently not a very strict 
regard to chronology. 3. SJillustius also wrote 
Historianm. Lihri Qumjue, which were dedicated 
to Lueullus, a son of L. Licinius Lucullus. The 
work is supposed to have comprised the period from 
the consulship of M. Aemiiius Lepidus and Q. 
Lutatius Catulus, 78, the year of Sulla’s death, to 
the consulship of L. Vulcatius Tullus and M. Ae- 
miiius Lepidus, 66, the year in ■which Cicero was 
praetor. This work is lost, with the exception of 
fragments which have been collected and arranged. 
The fragments contain, among other things, several 
orations and letters. Some fragments belonging to 
the 3rd book, and relating to the war with Spar- 
tacus, have been published from a Vatican MS. in 
the present centuiy. 4. Dum JEJpislolae de Be 
Fuhlica ordinmida, which appear to be addressed 
to Caesar at the time when he was engaged in his 
Spanish campaign (49) against Petreius and Afra- 
nius, and are attributed to Sallust; but the opi- 
nions of critics on their authenticity are divided, 
5. The Dedaniatio in. Sallustium, which is attri- 
buted to Cicero, is generally admitted to be the 
work of some rhetorician, the matter of which is 
the well-known hostility between the orator and 
the historian. The same opinion is generally 
maintained as to the Dedamatio in (Jieeronem., 
which is attributed to Sallust. — Some of the Homan 
writers considered that Sallustius imitated the 
style of Thucydides. His language is generally 
concise and perspicuous : perhaps his love of bre- 
vity may" have caused the ambiguity that is some- 
times found in his sentences. He also affected 
archaic words. Though he has considerable merit 
as a writer, his art is always apparent. He had no 
pretensions to great research or precision about 
facts. His reflections have often something of the 
same artificial and constrained character as his ex- 
pressions. One may judge that his object was to 
obtain distinction as a writer ; that style was what 
he thought of more than matter. He has, how- 
ever, probably the merit of being the first Roman 
who wrote what is usually called history. He 
was not above his contemporaries as a politician ; 
he was a party man, and there are no indications 
of any comprehensive views, which had a tvj^ole 
nation for their object. He hated the nobility, as 
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a man may do, witli out loving the .people. ^The 
best editions of Salliist ' are by Corte, Lips. 1724;; 
Gerlach, Basil 1823—1831**, 3 vols. ; and by 
Kritz, Lips. 1828—1834, 2voIs. — 3. The grand-' 
son of the sister of the historian, was adopted 
by the latter, and inherited his great wealth. In 
imitation of Maecenas, he preferred remaining a 
Boniaii eqnes. On the fell of Maecenas he became 
the principal adviser of Augustus. He died in 
A. d. 20, at an advanced age. One of Horace’s 
odes {€arm. ii. 2) is addressed to him. 

Saimantica (Sklmnmica), called Helmantica 
orTlemaiidica by Livy, and Eimantica by Po- 
lybius, an important town of the Vettones in Lu- 
sitania, S. of the Durius, on the road from Emerita 
to Caesaraugusta. It was taken by Hannibal A 
bridge was built here by Trajan, of which the 
piers still exist. 

Salmona or Salmonia ISctA.nwyfe), a 

town of Elis in the district Pisatis, on the river 
Enipoufi, said to have been founded by Salmoneus. 

Salmonetts (SaA^awf/etis), son of Aeolus and 
Enarete, and brother of Sisyphus, He was first 
married to Alcidice and afterwards to Sidero ; by 
the former of whom he became the father of Tyro, 
He originally lived in Tlic?ssaly, but emigrated to 
Elis, where he built the town of Salmone. His 
presumption and arrogance were so great that he 
deemed himself equal to Zeus, and ordered sacri- 
fices to he oftered to himself ; nay, he even imi- 
tated the thunder and lightning of Zeus, but the 
father of the gods killed him with his thunder- 
bolt, destroyed his town, and punished him in the 
lower world. His daughter Tyro bears the patro- 
nymic Sahnonis. 

Salmoninm. or Salmona {^aXfiSviov, 2aAjac6v7) : 
€. Salmon)^ the most E.-ly promontory of Crete. 

Salmydessns, called Halmydessns also in later 
times (2a Auu07]crcrds, ‘ AA/ioS-j^orcrds- : 2aA.uo5-^cr- 
ffLos'f Midjii or Midjeh\ a town of Thrace on 
the coast of the Euxine, S. of the promontorj^ 
Thynias. The name was originally applied to the 
whole coast from this promontorj’- to the entrance 
of the Bosporus ; and it was from this coast that 
the Black Bea obtained the name of Fontus Aieems 
or inhospitable. The coast itself was 
rendered dangerous by sliallows and marshes, and 
the inhabitants were accustomed to plunder any 
shipii that were driven upon them. 

Salo (Xaion)^ a tributary of the Iberus in Celti- 
beria. which ilowed by Bilbiiis, the hirth-place of 
Martial, who accordingly frequently mentions it in 
his poems. 

Salona, Salonae, or Salon {SaIona\ an im- 
ponmit town of Illyria and the capital of Dalmatia, 
was situated on a small bay of the sea. It was 
strongly fortified by the Homans after their con- 
quest of the country, and was at a later time made 
a Roman colony, and the seat of a conventus juri- 
dicus. The emperor Diocletian was born at the 
small village Dioclea near Salona ; and after his 
abdication he retired to the neighbourhood of this 
town, and here spent the rest of his days. The 
remains ttf his magnificent palace are still to he 
seen at the village of Spalairo^ the ancient Spola- 
tum, 3 miles S. of Salona. 

Saloama, Cornelia, ivife of Gallienus and mo- i 
ther of Saloninus. She witnessed with her own 
eyes the death of her husband before Milan, in 
A, 13.268. 

S^oniaus, F. Lieiaius Coraelias Valerianas, 
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son of Gallienus and Salonina, grandson of the em- 
peror Yalerian. When his father and grandfather 
assumed the title of Augustus, in A. d. 2 S3, the 
youth received the designation of Caesar. Some 
years afterwards he was left in Gaul, and was put 
to death upon the capture of Colonia Agrippina 
by Postumus in 259, being about 17 y’ears old. 

Salordiirum (Soleuj'e or Sohthurn), a town of 
the Helvetii on the road from Aventicum to 
Vindonissa, was fortified by the Romans about 
A. D. 350- 

Salsum Flumen, a tributary of the Baetis in 
Hispania Baetica, between Attegna and Attubis. 

Salviamis, an accomplished ecclesiastical writer 
ofthe 5th century, was horn in thevicinityof Treves, 
and passed the latter part of his life as a presbyter 
of the church at Marseilles. The following works 
of Salvianus are still extant: — ^1. Advers/cs Ava- 
rUiam Lihri IV. ad Ecelesiani pub- 

lished under the name of Tiniotlieus, about a. ». 
440. 2. De Frovidentia s. de Gvh&rnaiione Dei et 
de Juslo Dei 2iraese7ilique Judicio Lihri^ written du- 
ring the inroads by the barbarians upon the Roman 
empire, 451— 455. 3. Epistolae /X., addressed 
to friends upon familiar topics. The best edition 
of these works is by Baluzius, 8vo. Paris, 1684. 

Q. Salvidienus Enfus, one of the early friends 
of Octavian (Augustus), whose fleet he commanded 
in the w’ar against Sex. Pompeius, b. c. 42. In 
the Ferusinian war (41 — 40) he took an active part 
as one of Octavian’s legates against L. Anton ius and 
Fulvia. He was afterwards sent into Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, from whence he wrote to M. Antonins, 
offering to induce the troops in his province to de- 
sert from Octavian. But Antonins, who had just 
been reconciled to Octavian, betrayed the treacheiy 
of Saividienus. The latter "was forthwith sum- 
moned to Rome on some pretext, and on his arrival 
was accused by Augustus in the senate, and con- 
demned to death, 40. 

SaMus, the leader of the revolted slaves in 
Sicily, better known by the name of Tryphon, 
which he assumed. [Tryphon.] 

Saivius Juliamis. [J ulianus,] 

SalviTis Otho. [Otho.] 

Salus, a Roman goddess, the personification of 
health, prosperity, and the public welfare. In the 
first of these three senses she answers closely to 
, the Greek Hygieia, and was accordingly represented 
in works of art with the same attributes as the 
; Greek goddess. In the second sense she repre- 
sents prosperity in general. In the third sense she 
is the goddess of the public welfare* {Salm puhlica 
or Romana). In this cjipacity a temple had been 
vowed to her in the year B. c. 307, by the censor 
G. Junius Bubulcus on the Quirinal hill, wliicli 
was afterwards decorated with paintings by C. 
Fabius Pictor. She was worshipped publicly on 
the 30th of April, in conjunction with l^ax, Con- 
cordia, and Janus. It had been customary at 
Rome every year, about the time when the consuls 
entered upon their office, for the augurs and other 
high-priests to observe the signs for the purpose of 
ascertaining the fortunes of the* republic during the 
coming year; this observation of the signs was 
called augurium Sahiiis. In the time of Cicero, 
this ceremony had become neglected ; bnt Augustus 
restored it, and the custom afterwards remained as 
long as paganism was the religion of the state. 
Salus was represented, like Fortuna, with a rudder, 
a globe at her feet, and sometimes in a sitting 
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posture, pouring from a patera a libation npon an 
altar, around which a serpent is winding. 

Salustius. [SallustiusJ 

Salyes or Saliuvii, the most pow'erfd and most 
celebrated of all the Ligurian tribes, inhabited the 
S. coast of Gaul from the Ehone to the Maritime 
Alps. They were troublesome neighbours to Mas- 
silia, with which city they frequently carried on 
war. They were subdued by the Romans in b. c. 
123 after a long and obstinate struggle, and the 
colony of Aquae Sextiae -was founded in their ter- 
ritory by the consul Sextius. 

Samacbonitis Lacus [Semechonitis LacusJ. 

Samara. [Samakobriva.] 

Samaria (Saudpejia : Heb. Shomron, Chaldee, 
Shainram : 'Xaixapsirris^ Samarites, pi. 

Sctuapers, Sagapetrat, Samarltae), aft. Sebaste 
(:Ze€a{Tr'^ : SebustieJi, Rii.}, one of the chief cities 
of l^alestine, was built by Omri, king of Israel 
(about B. c. 922), on a hill in the midst of a plain 
surrounded by mountains, just in the centre of 
Palestine W. of the Jordan. Its name was de- 
rived from Shemer, the owner of the hill which 
Omri purchased for its site. It was the capital of 
the kingdom of Israel, and the chief seat of the 
idolatrous worship to which the ten tribes were 
addicted, until it was taken by Shalmaneser, king 
of Assyria (about b. c. 720), who carried away 
the inhabitants of the city and of the surrounding 
country, which is also known in liistory as Samaria 
(see below), and replaced them by heathen peoples 
from the E. provinces of his empire. These settlers, 
being troubled with the wdld beasts who had be- 
come numerous in the depopulated coiintr}^ sought 
to propitiate the god of the land ; and Esar- 
haddon sent them a priest of the tribe of Levi, 
who resided at Bethel, and taught them the wor- 
ship of the true God. The result %vas a strange 
mixture of religions and of races. When the Jews 
returned from the Babylonish captivity, those of 
the Samaritans wbo worshipped Jehovah offered 
to assist them in rebuilding the temple at Jeru- 
salem ; but their aid w'as refused, and hence arose 
the lasting hatred between the Jew's and the Sa- 
maritans. This religious animosity reached its 
height when, in the reign of Darius Nothus, the 
son of the Jewush high-priest, having married the | 
daughter of Sanballat, governor of Samaria, went , 
over to the Samaritans and became high-priest of 
a temple wdiich his father-in-law built for him, on 
]Mt. Gerizim, near Sichem. The erection of this 
temple had also the effect of diminishing the im- 
portance of the city of Samaria. Under the Syrian 
kings and the Maccabean princes, w'e find the 
jianie of Samaria used distinctly as that of a 
province, ■which consisted of the district between 
Galilee on the N. and Judaea on the S. In the 
persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, the Sama- 
ritans escaped by coiiforaiing to the king’s edicts 
and dedicating the temple on Mt. Gerizim to Zeus 
Hellenius, B. c, 167. As the power of the As- 
monean princes increased, they attacked the 
Samaritans; and, about b.c. 129, John Hyrcanus 
took and destroyed the temple on Mt. Gerizim 
and tlie city of Samaria. The latter seems to 
have been soon rebuilt. Pompey assigned the 
district to the province of Syria, and Gahinius 
fortified the city anew. Augustus gave the district 
to Herod, who greatly renovated the city of Sa- 
maria, which he called Sebaste in honour of his 
patron. Still, as the Samaritans continued to 
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■worship on Mt. Gerizim, even after their temple 
had been destroyed, the neighbouring city of 
Sichem -sv^as regarded as their capital, and, as it 
grew', Samaria declined ; and, by the 4th century 
of our era it had become a place of no importance. 
Its beautiful site is now' occupied b}?- a poor Tillage, 
which bears the Greek name of the city, slightly 
altered, viz. Sehustieh . — As a district of Palestine, 
Samaria extended from Ginaea (Jemn) on the N. 
to Bethhoron, N. W. of Gibeon on the S. ; or, along 
the coast, from a little S. of Caesarea on the N. to 
a little N. of Joppa on the S. It was intersected 
by the Alountains of Ephraim, running N. and S. 
through its middle, and by their lateral branches, 
w'hich divide the country into beautiful and fertile 
valleys. For its political history after the time of 
Herod the Great, see PaLaestina. — xl remnant 
of the ancient Samaritans have remained in the 
country to the present day, especially at N'ablozis 
(the ancient Sichem), and have preserved their 
ancient version of the Five Books of hloses, the 
onl}' part of the Old Testament wliich they 
acknowledge. This version is known as the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, and is of vast importance 
in biblical criticism. 

Samarobriva, afteiwvards Ambiani (Amiens% 
tlie chief towm of the Ambiani in Gallia Belgica, 
on the river Samara ; whence its name, which sig- 
nifies Samara-Bridge. 

Sambana (Sdutoa), a city of Assyria, 2 days’ 
journey N. of Sittace. In its neigliboiurhood 
dwelt the people called Sambatae (Sa^gdrcii). 

Sambastae (Sct/x^atTrai), a people of India 
intra Gangera, on the Lower Indus, near the island 
Pattalene. The fort of Sevisian or Selioun in the 
same neighbourhood lias been thought to preserve 
their name, and is by some identified with the 
Brahman city taken by Alexander. 

Same or Samos (Sdu?], Sdjuos), the ancient 
name of Cephallenia. [Cepallenia.] It was 
also the name of one of the 4 towms of Cephallenia. 
The tow'n Same or Samos was situated on the E. 
coast, opposite Ithaca, and w'as taken and destroyed 
by the Romans, e. c. 189. 

Samia (2a, ma : Khaiajflt\ a towm of Elis in the 
district Triphjdia, S. of Olj'mpia, between Lepreum 
and the Alpheus, with a citiidel called Samicum 
(2a/incdy), the same as the Homeric Arene. 

Saminthus {'Zai.uvBos : nr. a place in 

Argolis, on the W. edge of the Argive plain, oppo- 
site Mycenae. 

Samnium (Samnites, more rarely Samnitae, pi.), 
a country in the centre of Italy, bounded on the 
N. by the Marsi, Peligni, and Marrucini, on the 
W. by Latium and Campania, on the S. by Liicania, 
and on the E. by the Frentani and Apulia. The 
Samnites were an offshoot of the Sabines, who 
emigrated from their country between the Nar, the 
Tiber, and the Anio, before the foundation of 
Rome, and settled in the country afterwards called 
Samnium. [Sabine] This country was at the 
time of their migration inhabited by Opicans, 
wliom the Samnites conquered, and whose language 
tliey adopted ; for we find at a later time that the 
Samnites spoke Opican or Oscan. Samnium is a 
coimtry marked by striking physical features. The 
greater part of it is occupied by a huge mass of moun- 
tains, cdled at the present day the Maiese^ wdiicli 
stands out from the central line of the Apennines. 
The circumference of the Matese is between 70 
and 80 miles, and its greatest height is 6000 feet. 
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Tiie 2 most important tribes of the Sammtes^%vere 
tbe Gmhm and Pentri, of whom tbe fojper - occu- 
pied tbe S. side, and the latter the N. side' of the 
Matese. To the Candini beionged the towns of 
Ailifae, Telesia, and Beneventum ; to the-Pentri, 
those of Aesemia, Boviannm, and Sepinnia, Be- 
sides these 2 chief tribes, we find mention of the 
Caraceni, who dwelt N. of the Pentri, and to whom 
the town of Auhdena belonged ; and of the Hirpini, 
who dwelt SE. of the Caudini, but who are some- 
times mentioned as distinct from the Samnites. 
The Samnites were distinguished for their bravery 
and love of freedom. Issuing from their mountain 
fastnesses, they overran a great part of Campania ; 
and it was in consequence of Capua applying to 
the Eomans for assistance against the Samnites, 
that war broke out between the 2 peoples in b. c. 
343. The Eomans found tbe Samnites the most 
warlike and formidable enemies whom they had 
yet encountered in Italy; and the war, which com- 
menced in 343, was continued with few inter- 
ruptiona for the space of 53 years. It was not till 
260, when all their bravest troops had fallen, and 
their country had been repeated^ ravaged in every 
direction by the Roman legions, that the Samnites 
sued for peace and submitted to the supremacy of 
Rome. They never, however, lost their love of 
freedom; and accordingly they not only joined the 
other Italian allies in the war against Rome (90), 
but, even after the other allies had submitted, they 
still continued in arms. The civil war between 
Marius and Sulla gave them hopes of recovering 
their independence ; but they were defeated by 
Sulla before the gates of Rome (82), the greater 
part of their troops fell in battle, and the remainder 
were put to death. Their towns were laid waste, 
the inhabitants sold as slaves, and their place sup- 
plied by Roman colonists. 

Samos or Samus (SctAtos : Saftioj, Samius : Grk. 
Sumo^ Turk. Smam Adassi)^ one of the principal 
islands ®£ the Aegean Sea, lying in that portion of 
it cstlled the Icarian Sea, oif the coast -of- lonif^ 
from which it is separated only by a narrow strait 
formed by the overlapping of its E. promontory 
Posidium (C, Colmna) with the W.-most spur of 
M. Mycale, Pr.Tmgiliiim {C. S, Maria), This strait, 
which is little more than 3-4ths of a mile wide, 
was the sceue of the battle of Mycale. The 
island is finned by a range of mountains extending 
from E. to . W., whence it derived its name-; for 
'2duos n'us an olti Greek word signifying a moun- 
tain ; and the same root is seen, in Same, the old' 
name of Cephallenibi, and Samothrace, Ae. the i 
Thracian Samos. The circumference of the islaiid 
is about 80 niiles. It was and is very fertile; and 
some of its products are indicated by its ancient 
names, Bryusa, Anthemura, Melamphyllua and 
Cyparissia. According to the earliest traditions, , 
it was a chief seat of the Carians and Leleges, and 
the residence of their first king, Ancaeus; and was 
afterwards colonised by Aeoiiaiis from Lesbos, and 
by luniaris from Epidaiirus. In the earliest histo- 
rical records, we find Samos decidedly Ionian, and 
a powerful member of the Ionic confederacy. Thu- 
cydides tells us that the Samians were the first of 
the Greeks, after the Corinthians, who paid great 
attention to naval affairs. They early acquired 
such power at sea that, besides obtaining possession 
of parts of the opposite coast of Asia, they founded 
many colonies; among which were, Bisanthe and 
Ferinthiis, in Thrace ; Celenderis and Nagidus, in 
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Cilicia ; Cydonia, in Crete ; Dicaearchia (Piiteoli), 
in Italy; aiid-Zaiicle (Messana),,. in Sicily. After 
a transition from the state of .an heroic monarchy, 
through an aiistocracy, tO' . a democracy, the island 
became subject to the most distinguished of, the 
so-called tyrants, Polycrates (b. c. 532), under 
whom its power and splendour reached their highest 
pitch, and Samos would probably have become the 
mistress of the Aegean, but for the murder of 
Polycrates. At this period the Samians had ex- 
tensive commercial relations with Egj'pt, and they 
obtained from Amasis the privilege of a separate 
temple at Naucratis. Their commerce extended 
into the interior of Africa, partly through their 
relations with Gyrene, and also by means of a 
settlement which they efiected inone of the Oases, 
7 days’ journey from Thebes. The Samians now 
became subject to the Persian empire, under which 
they w'ere governed by tyrants, with a brief in- 
terval at the time of the Ionic revolt, until the 
battle of Mycale, which made them independent, 
B. a 479. They now joined the Athenian confe- 
deracy, of w’hich they continued independent mem- 
bers until B. c. 440, -when an opportunity arose for 
reducing them to entire subjection and depriving 
them of their lleet, which was effected by Pericles 
after an obstinate resistance of 9 months’ duration. 
(For the details see the histories of Greece.) In 
the Peloponnesian war, Samos held firm to Athens 
to the last; and, in the history of the latter part. of 
that war, the island becomes extremely important 
as the head-qmtrters of the exiled democratical 
party of the Athenians. Transferred to Sparta 
after the battle of Aegospotami, 405, it was soon 
restored to Athens by that of Cnidus, 394 ; but 
went over to Sparta again in 390. Soon after, it 
fell into the hands of the Persians, being conquered 
by the satrap Tigranes ; but it was recovered by 
Timotheus for Athens. In the Social war, the 
Athenians successfully defended it against the at- 
tacks of the confederated Chians, Rhodians, and 
Byaantiiies, and placed in it a body of 2000 cle- 
ruchi, B. c. 352. After Alexander’s death, it was 
taken from the Athenians by Perdiccas, 323; but 
restored to them by Polysperchon, 319. In the 
subsequent period, it seems to have been rather 
nominally than really a part of the Greco-Syriaii 
kingdom ; we find it engaged in a long contest 
with Priene on a question of boundary, which was 
referred to Antiochus IL, and afterwards to the 
Roman senate. In the Macedonian war, Samos w’as 
taken by the Rhodians, then by Philip, and lastly 
by the Rhodians again, b. c. 200. In the Sjuian war, 
the Samians took part with Antiochus the Great 
against Rome. Little further mention is made of 
Samos till the time of Mithridates, with whom it took 
part in his first war against Rome, on the conclusion 
of which it was finally united to the province of 
Asia, B. c. 84. Meanwhile it had greatly declined, 

; and during the war it had been wasted by the 
incursions of pirates. Its prosperity was partially 
restored under the propraetorship of Q, Cicero, b.c. 
62, but still more by the residence in it of Antony 
and Cleopatra, 32, and afterwards of Octavianus, 
who made Samos a free state. It was favoured by 
Caligula, but was deprived of its freedom by Ves- 
pasian, and it sank into insignificance as early as 
the 2nd century, although its departed glory is 
found still recorded, under the emperor Becius, by 
the inscription on its coins, 'Xaiiiwp ^pcoroiy 
— Samos may be regarded m almost the chief 
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centre of Ionian manners, energies, laxnry, science, 
and art. In very early times, there was a native : 
school of statuary, at the head of which was Bhoe- , 
cus, to whom tradition ascribed the invention of 
casting in metal. , [Rhoecus,. Tjelscles, Theobo- 
BCJS.} In the hands of the same school archi- 
tecture flourished greatly j the Heraeum, one of 
the finest of Greek temples, was erected in a marsh, 
on the W. side of the city of Samos ; and the city 
itself, especially under the government of Poly- 
crates, was furnished with other splendid works, 
among which was an aqueduct pierced through a 
mountain, Samian architects became famous also ; 
beyond their own island ; as, for example, Man- 
drocles, who constructed Darius’s bridge over the 
Bosporus. In painting, the island produced Calli- , 
phon, Theodorus, Agatharehus, and Timanthes- j 
Its pottery was celebrated throughout the ancient | 
world. In literature, Samos was made illustrious j 
by the poets Asius, Choerilus, and Aeschrion ; by 
the philosophers Pythagoras and Meiissus; and 
by the historians Pagaeus and Duris. — The capital 
city, also called Samos, stood on the S. E. side of i 
the island, opposite Pr. Trogilium, partly on the | 
shore, and partly rising on. the hills behind in the | 
form of an amphitheatre. It had a magnificent 
harbour, and numerous splendid buildings, among 
which, besides the Heraeum and other temples, 
the chief were the senate-house, the theatre, and 
a gymnasium dedicated to Eros. In the time 
of Herodotus, Samos was reckoned one of the 
finest cities of the world. Its ruins are so con- 
siderable as to allow its plan to be traced : there 
are remains of its walls and towers, and of the 
theatre and aqueduct The Heraeum already 
mentioned, celebrated as one of the best early 
specimens of the Doric order of architecture, and 
as the chief centre of the worship of Hera among 
the Ionian Greeks, stood about 2 miles W. of the 
city. Its erection is ascribed to Bhoecus and his 
sons. It was burnt by the Persians, but soon re- 
built, probably in the time of Pol3’'crates. This 
second temple was of the Ionic order, decastyle 
dipteral, 346 feet long by 189 wide, and is spoken 
of by Herodotus as the largest temple that he 
knew. It was gradually filled with works of 
sculpture and painting, of which it was plundered, 
first by the pirates in the Mithridatic War, then 
by Verres, and lastly by M. Antonins. Nothing 
is left of it hut traces of the foundations and a 
single capital and base. 

S^amosata (r^SajuderaTa : iSag-oo-aTedy, Samosa- 
teiisis : So7neisat), the capital of the province, and 
afterwards kingdom, of Coramagene, in the N. of 
Syria, stood on the right hank of the Euphrates, 
N.W. of Edessa. It was strongly fortified as a 
frontier post against Osroene. In the 1st century 
of our era, it w'as the capital of the kings of Com- 
magene. It is celebrated, in literary history, as 
the birthplace of Lucian, and, in church history, as 
that of the heretic Paul, bishop of Antioch, in the 
3rd century. Nothing remains of it but a heap 
of ruins on an artificial mound. 

Samothrace (2ajuLo&p^K7}^ :Sajao0pa«fa, Ep. v 
Xdjj.os! ©pTjtffi'i? : ^a}JL66p<p:e $ ; Samoihraki), a small 
island in the N. of the Aegaean sea, opposite the 
mouth of the Hebrus in Thrace, from which it “was 
38 miles distant. It is about 32 miles in cir- 
cumference, and contains in its centre a lofty 
mountain, called Saoce, from wliich Homer says 
that Troy could be seen. Samothrace bore various 
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names in ancient times. It is said to have been 
called Slelite, Saonnesus, Leiicosia, and more fre- 
quently Dardania, irom Dardanus, the founder of 
Troy, who is reported to have settled' here, Homer 
calls the island simply Samos; sometimes the 
Thracian Samos, heeause it was colonised, accord- 
ing to some accounts, from Samos on the coast of 
Asia Minor, Samothrace -was the chief seat of 
the -worship of the Cahiri [Cabiiu], and was cele- 
brated for its religious mysteries, which were some 
of the most famous in the ancient world. Their 
origin dates from the time of the Pelasgians, who 
are said to have been tlie original inhabitants of 
the island ; and they enjoyed great celebrity down 
to a very late period. Both Philip of Macedon 
and his wife OljTiipias w^ere initiated in them. 
The political history of Samothrace is of little 
importance. The Samothracians fought on the 
side of Xerxes at the battle of Salamis ; and at 
this time they possessed on the Thracian main- 
land a few places, such as Sale, Serrhion, Mesam- 
bria, and Tempyra. In the time of the Macedonian 
kings, Samothrace appears to have been regarded 
as a kind of asylum, and Perseus accordingly fled 
thither after his defeat by the Romans at the 
battle of Pydna. 

Sampsiceramus, the name of a petty prince of 
Emesa in Syria, a nickname given by Cicero to 
Cn. Pompeius. 

Sanchuniatlioii {2aryxowid&a>p), said to have 
been an ancient Phoenician writer, whose wmrks 
were translated into Greek by Philo Byblius, who 
lived in the latter half of the first century of the 
Christian era. A considerable fragment of the 
translation of Philo is preserved by Eusebius In 
the first hook of his FraepamUo Emngelica. The 
most opposite opinions have been held by the 
learned respecting the authenticity and value of 
the work of Sanchmiiathon ; but it is now gene- 
rally agreed among modem scholars, that the work 
was a forgery of Philo. Nor is it difficult to see with 
what object the forgery was executed. Philo was 
one of the many adherents of the doctrine of Euhe- 
merns, that all the gods were originally men, who 
had distinguished themselves in their lives as kings, 
-warriors, or benefactors of man, and became wor- 
shipped as divinities after their death. This doc- 
trine Philo applied to the religious sy-stem of the 
Oriental nations, and especially of the Phoenicians ; 
and in order to gain more credit for his siatements, 
he pretended that they were taken from an an- 
cient Phoenician writer. Sanchmiiathon, he says, 
was a native of Berytiis, lived in the time of Semi- 
ramis, and dedicated his work to Abibalus, king of 
Berytus. The fragments of this work have been 
published separately by J. C. Orelli, Lips. 18*26. 
In 1835 a manuscript, purporting to be the entire 
translation of Philo Byblius, was discovered in a 
convent in Portugal. The Greek text was pub- 
lished by Wagenfeld, Bremae, 1837. It was at 
first regarded as genuine, but is now universally 
agreed to have been the forgery of a later age. 

Sancus, Sangus, or Semo Sanens, a Roman 
divinity, said to have been originally a Sabine god, 

I and identical with Hercules and Dins Fidius, 
The name, -which is etymologically* the same as 
Sandus, and connected with Sancire^ seems to jus- 
tify this belief, and characterises Sancus as a divi- 
nity presiding over oaths. Sanens also had a 
temple at Rome, on the Quirinal, opposite that of 
Qnirinus, and close by the gate which derived from 
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iiim t]i(i name of Scmqualis porta. This sanctuary 
was the same as that of -Dins Fidius, which was 
consecrated B. c. 465 by Sp. Fostiimius, but was 
said to have been foimded by Tarquinius Superbus. 

Saadrdcottiis (SapdpoKorTof), an Indian king 
at the. time of Seleiicus Nicator, ruled over the 
powerful nation of the Gangaridae and Prasii on 
the banks of the Ganges. He was a man of mean 
origin, and was the leader of a hand of robbers, 
Ijefore he obtained the supreme power. In the 
troubles %vhich followed tbe death of Alexander, 
he extended his dominions over the greater part of 
jiorthern India, and conquered the Macedonians, 
who had been left by Alexander in the Panjab. 
His dominions were invaded by Seleucus, who did 
not however succeed in the object of his expedition ; 
for, ill the peace concluded between the two 
narcbs, Seleucus ceded to Sandrocottus not only his 
conquests in the Parijab, but also the country of the 
Paropaiuisus. Sekucus in return received 500 war 
elephants. Megasthenes subsequently resided for 
many years at the court of Sandrocottus as tbe 
ambassador of Seleucus. [!Meg.4STHexes.] San- 
drocottiis is probably the same Rst}ieChandr(igupta 
of the Sanscrit writers. The history of Chandra- 
gupta forms the subject of a Hindu drama, entitled 
Mitdra Raksham, which has been translated from 
the Sanscrit by Prof. Wilson. 

Sangarius,' Sangaris, or Sagaris {'ta.y'ydpLos^ 
'Sjiyyapir, Saypayor : Sakari^eh), the largest 
river of Asia ihlinor after the Halys, had its source 
in a mountain called Adoreus, near the little town 
of Sangia, on the borders of Galatia and Phrygia, 
whence it ilow'ed hrst N. through Galatia, then 
W. and N. W. through the N.E. part of Phrygia, 
and then N. through Bithynia, of which it origi- 
nally formed the E. boundary. It fell at last into 
the Euxine, about half way between the Bosporus 
and Heraclea. It was navigable in the lower part 
of its course. Its chief tributaries were the Thym- 
bres or Thymbrus, the Bathys, and the Gallus, 
flowing into it from the W’". 

Sarnia, [Sangarius.] 

Sannm, a name of the buffoon in the mimes, 
derived from sama^ whence comes the Italian Zamn 
(hence oar Zimj). 

SaimyTioii {Zavpvpt(av\ an Athenian comic 
poet, belonging to the latter years of the Old 
Comedy, and the beginning of the Middle. He 
ilourished B. €. 407, and onwards. We know 
iiotliing of Iris personal history, except that his 
excessive leanness uns ridiculed by Strattis and 
Aristophanes, 

Santones or Santoni, a powerful people in 
Gallia Aijuitanica, dwelt on the coast of the ocean, 
X of the Garumna. Under the Romans they 
were a tree people. Their chief town was Me- 
diolanum, afterwards Santones (SainUsX Their 
country produced a species of w'ormwood which 
was much valued. 

Saocoras. [Mascas.] 

Sipaei (2aT«7oi, ^idTratoi), a people in Thrace, 
dwelt on Mt. Pangaeus, between the lake Bistonis 
and the coast. 

Saphar, Sapphar, or Taphar (:S«^ap or’'A(pap, 
:Mir{pap^ Tdfapop, I)ka/a)\ Ru.% one of the diief 
cities of Arabia, stood on the S. coast of Arabia 
Felix, opposite to the Aromata Pr. in Africa 
(0> Guardafui), It was the capital of the Ho- 
meritae, a part of which tribe bore the name of 
Sapharltae or Sappkuitae (:S,aT<papiTai), 
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Sapis (Savio), a small riv.er in Gallia: Cisalpina, 
rising in the Apennmes, and flowing into the 
Adriatic S. of Ravenna, between the Po and the 
Aternus. 

Saper. [Sassanibae.] . 

Sappho or, in her own Aeolic dialect, 

Wavpa), one of the two great leaders of the Aeolian 
.school of lyric poetr^^ (Alcaeus being the other), 
was a native of Mytilene, or, as some said, of 
Eresos in Lesbos. Her father’s name was Sea- 
man dronymus, who died when she was only 6 
years old. She had 3 brothers, Cbaraxus, Laricfius, 
and Eurigius. Charaxus was violently upbraided 
by his sister in a poem, because he became so 
enamoured of the courtezan Rhodopis at Naucratis 
in Eg}’’pt, as to ransom her from slavery at an 
immense price. [Charaxus.] Sappho was con- 
temporary with Alcaeus, Stesichorus, and Pittacus. 
That she was not only contemporary, but lived in 
friendly intercourse, with Alcaeus, is sliowii by 
existing fragments of the poetry of both. Of the 
events of her life we have no other information 
than an obscure allusion in tbe Parian Marble, and 
in Ovid (Her. xv. 51), to her flight from Mytilene 
to Sicily, to escape some unknown danger, between 
604 and 592 ; and the common story that being in 
love with Phaon, and finding her love unrequited, 
she leapt down from the Leueadian rock. This 
story however seems to have been an invention of 
later times. The name of Phaon does not occur in 
one of Sappho’s fragments, and there is no evidence 
that it was mentioned in her poems. As for the 
leap from the Leueadian rock, it is a mere metaphor, 
which is taken from an expiatory rite connected 
with the worship of Apollo, which seems to have 
been a frequent poetical image. At Mytilene 
Sappho appears to have been the centre of a female 
literary society, most of the members of which were 
her pupils in poetry, fashion and gallantry. Modem 
writers have indeed attempted to prove that the 
moral character of Sappho was free from all re- 
proach ; but it is impossible to read the fragments 
which remain of her poetry without being forced 
to come to the conclusion that a female, who could 
write such poetry, could not be the pure and 
virtuous woman, which her modem apologists pre- 
tend. Of her poetical genius however there cannot 
be a question. The ancient writers agree in ex- 
pressing the most unbounded admiration for her 
poetry. Already in her own age the recitation of 
one of her poems so affected Solon, that he ex- 
pressed an earnest desire to learn it before he died. 
Her lyric poems formed 9 books, but of these only 
fragments have come down to us. The most im- 
portant is a splendid ode to Aphrodite (Venus), of 
which we perhaps possess the whole. The best 
separate edition of the fragments is by Neiie, 
Berol, 18*27. 

Sarancae, Sarangae or es (l^apayyai, :Zapay~ 
yeesi Herod.), a people of Sogdiana. 

Saravus {Saar\ a small river in Gaul, flowing 
into the Moseila on its right bank. 

Sardanapalus (i^apdamTraAos), the last king of 
the Assyrian empire of Niniis or Nineveh, noted 
for his lu.xiiry, licentiousness and effeminacy. He 
passed his time in his palace unseen by any of his 
subjects, dressed in female apparel, and surrounded 
by concubines. At length Arbaces, satrap of Me- 
dia, and Beiesys, the noblest of the Chaldaean 
priests, resolved to renounce allegiance to such a 
worthless monarch, and advanced at the head of 
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a fomidable'amijr against Nineveli. , 'Butall-of a' 
sudden the effeminate prince threw off his luxu- 
rious habits, and appeared an imdaiinted warrior, 
placing himself at the head of his troops, he twice 
defeated the rebels, hut was at length worsted and 
obliged to shut himself up in Nineveh. Here he 
sustained a siege for two years, till at length, 
finding it impossible to hold out any longer, he 
collected all his treasures, wives, and concubines, 
and placing them on an immense pile which he had 
constructed, set it on fire, and thus destroyed both 
liiraseif and them. The enemies then obtained 
possession of the city. This is the account of Cte- 
sias, which has been preserved by Diodorus Siculus 
and which has heen followed by most subsequent - 
writers and chronologists. The death of Sardana- 
palus and the fall of the Assyrian empire is placed 
B. C. 876. Modern writers however have shown 
that the whole narrative of Ctesias is mythical, and 
must not be received as a genuine history. The 
legend of Sardanapalus, who so strangely appears ■ 
at one time sunk in the lowest effeminacy, and 
immediately afterwards an heroic warrior, has pro- 
bably arisen from his being the same Avitk the god 
Sandon, who was worshipped extensively in Asia, 
both as an heroic and a female divinit 3 % The 
account of Ctesias is also in. direct contradiction to 
Herodotus and the writers of the Old Testament. 
Herodotus places the revolt of the Medes from the 
Assyrians about 710, but relates that an Assyrian 
kingdom still continued to exist, which was not ! 
destroyed till the capture of Nineveh by the Me- 
dian king Cyaxares, about 606. Further, the 
writers of the Old Testament represent the Assyrian 
empire in its glory in the 8th century before the 
Christian era. It was during this period that 
P«l,Tiglath-pileser, Shalmaneser, and Sennacherib, 
appear as powerful kings of Assyria, who, not 
contented with their previous dominions, subdued 
Is]^ael, Phoenicia, and the surrounding countries. 
In order to reconcile these statements with those 
of Ctesias, modern writers have invented two As- 
syrian kingdoms at Nineveh, one which was de- 
stroyed on the death, of Sardanapalus, and another 
which was established after that event, and fell on 
the capture of Nineveh by Cjmsares. But this is 
a purely gratuitous assumption, unsupported by any 
evidence. We have only records of one Assyrian 
empire, and of one destruction of Nineveh. 

Sardemisus, a branch of M. Taurus, extending 
S,~wards on the borders of Pisidia and Pamphylia, 
as far as Phaselis in Lyck, whence it was con- 
tinued in the chain called Climax. It divided the 
district of Milyas from Pisidia Proper. 

Sardene (SapSeVT?), a mountain of Mysia, N. of 
the Hemiiis, near Cyme. The town of Neontichos 
was built on its side. 

Sardi. [Sardinia.] 

Sardinia (tj or G. ^apSoyor, 

D. :2ap5o7, A. '2,apB(a : subsequently :Zapdwyia, 
2ap6aj/ta, or Sapdijyia : ]Sap5^osr, SapSdvms*, 2ap- 
Swj/ios'. Sardiis! Sardmia), a large island in the Me- 
diterranean, is in sliape in the form of a parallelo- 
gram, upwards of 140 nautical miles in length from 
N. to S. with an average breadth of 60. It was 
regarded by the ancients as the largest of the 
Mediterranean islands, and this opinion, though 
usually considered an error, is now found to be 
correct ; since it appears by actual admeasurement 
that Sardinia is a little larger than Sicily. Sardinia 
lies in almost a central position between Spain, Gaul, 
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Italy, and Africa. The ancients derived its name 
from Sardus, a son of Hercules, who was worshipped 
in the island under the name of Sardus pater. The 
Greeks called it Jc/OTzm (Txwy<ra) from its re- 
semblance to the print of a foot, and Sandaliotis 
{’XavdaXmris) from its likeness to a sandal. A chain 
of mountains nms along the 'ivhoie of the E. side 
of the island from N. to S. oecupjring about 
l-3rd of its surface. These mountains were called 
by the ancients Insani Montes, a name which 
they probably derived from their wild and savage 
appearance, and from their being the haunt of 
numerous robbers. In the W. and S. parts 
Sardinia there are numerous plains, intersected 
by ranges of smaller hills ; but this part of the 
island was in antiquity, as in the present day, 
exceedingly unhealthy. The principal rivers are 
the Termus (Termo) in the N,, the ThjTsus 
(Omtano) on the W. (the largest river in the 
island), and the Flumen Sacrum (liras) and the 
Saeprus (Flmnendoso) on the E. The chief towns 
in the island were : on the N. coast, Tibula (Porie 
Polio) and Turns Libj'ssonis ; on the S. coast, Sulci 
andCaraiis(Cb;pf/ 2 an); on the E. coast, Oibia; and 
in the interior, Corniis (Cometd) and Nora (Nurri). 
— Sardinia was very fertile, but was not exten- 
sively cultivated, in consequence of the uncivilised 
character of its inhabitants. Still the plains in 
the W. and S. parts of the island produced a great 
quantity of corn, of which a large quantity was ex- 
ported to Rome every year. Among the products of 
the island one of the most celebrated was the^iscr- 
do?iica herba, a poisonous plant, which was shid 
to produce fatal convulsions in the person who ate 
of it. These convulsions agitated and distorted 
the mouth, so that the person appeared to laugh, 
though in excruciating pain ; hence the well-known 
visits Sardonicus. No plant possessing these pro- 
perties is found at present in Sardinia ; and it 
is not impossible that the whole tale may have 
arisen ffom a piece of bad etymology, since we find 
mention in Homer of the 2ap6d?^tos yiKuss, which 
cannot have any reference to Sardinia, hut is pro- 
bably connected with the verb aatpeiu, “ to grin.” 
Another of the principal productions of Sardinia 
was its wool, which was obtained from a breed of 
domestic animals between a sheep and a goat, 
called ?ms}no?ies. The skins of these animals 
were used by the inhabitants as clothes, whence 
we find them often called Pelliti and MasiriwatL 
Sardinia also contained a large quantity of the 
precious metals, especially silver, the mines of 
which were worked in antiquity to a great extent. 
There were likewise numerous mineral springs ; 
and large quantities of salt were manufactured on 
the W. and S. coasts. ■ — The population of Sar- 
dinia was of a very mixed kind. To what race 
the original inhabitants belonged we are not in- 
formed ; but it appears that Piioenicians, Tyrrhe- 
nians, and Carthaginians settled in the island at 
different periods. The Greeks are also said to 
have planted colonies in the island, but this account 
is very suspicious. The first Greek colony is said, 
to have been led by lolaus, a son of Hercules ; 
and from him a tribe in the island, called lolai 
(*I(JAaoq ’loXdeioq *IoAa675), or Ilmises (TAtri>'), 
derived their name. These were some of the most 
ancient inhabitants of Sardinia, and were probably 
not of Greek, but Tyrrhenian origin. Their name 
is still preserved in the modern town of Iliola^ in 
the middle of the W. coast. ■ VTe also find in the 
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Bland Corsl ^vho had crossed over- from Corsica, 
and Bahrij who were probahly descendants of 
the Iberian and Lib 3 ’'an mercenaries of' the Car- 
tbriginians, vriio revolted from the latter in the 
first Pimic war, and settled in the moimtains. 
At a later time all these names became merged 
nnder the general appellation of Saxdi, although, 
even in the Homan period, we still find mention 
of several tribes in the island under distinct names. 
The Sardi are described as a rude and savage 
people, addicted to thievery and lying. — Sardinia 
was known to the Greeks as early as b. c. 500, 
since we find that Histiaeus of Miletus promised 
Darius that he would render the island of Sardo 
tributary to his po-wer. It was conquered by the 
Carthaginians at an early period, and continued in 
their possession till the end of the first Fmnc war. 
Shortly after this event, the Homans availed them- 
selves of the dangerous war Which the Cartha- 
ginians ivere carrying on against their mercenaries 
in Africa, to take possession of Sardinia, n. c. 238. 
It was now formed into a Boman province under 
riie government of a praetor ; but a large portion 
of it was only noniinally” subject to the Komans ; ' 
and it was not till after many years and numerous ‘ 
revolts, that the inhabitants submittedtotheBoman 
dominion. It was after one of these revolts that 
so many Sardinians were thrown upon the slave 
market 'as to give rise to the proverb, ‘‘ Sardi ve- 
sales,” to indicate any cheap and worthless com- 
modity. In fact, the inhabitants of the mountains 
in the E. side of the island, were never completely 
subdued, and gave trouble to the Komans even in 
the time of Tiberius. Sardinia continued to be- 
long to the Boman empire till the 5th century, 
when it wms taken possession of by the Vandals. 

Sardis or Sardes (al SdpSeis, Ion. SapSies, con- 
tracted iSdpdfr : SapSior, Ion. 

Sardianus : Sart^ Ru,), one of the most ancient and 
&inous cities of Asia Minor, and the capital of the 
gKsat Lydian monarch}', stood on the S. edge of 
the rich valley of the Hermus, at the H. foot of 
M. Tffiolus, on the little river Paetolus, 30 stadia 
(8 geog. miles) S. of the junction of that river 
with the Hermus. On a lofty precipitous rock, 
forming an outpost of the range of Tmolus, was 
the almost impregnable citadel, which some sup- 
pose to be the Hyde of Homer, w'ho, though he 
never mentions the Lydians or Sardis by name, 
speaks of hi* Tmolus and the lake of Oyges. 
The erection of this citadel was ascribed to. Meles, 
an ancient king of Lydia. It was surrounded by 
a tri|>Ie wail, and contained the palace and trea- 
sury of the Lydian kings. At the downfall of the 
Lydian empire, it resisted all the attacks of Cyrus, 
and wMs only taken by surprise. The story is 
told by Herodotus, who relates other^ legends of 
the fortress. The rest of the city, virMch stood in 
the plain on both sides of the Paetolus, was very 
slightly built, and w'as repeatedly burnt dowm, 
first by the Cimmerians, then by the Greeks in 
the great Ionic revolt, and again, in part at least, 
by Antiochus the Great ; but on each occasion it 
was restored. For its history, as the (sipital of 
the Lydian monarchy, see Lydia. Under the ; 
Persian and Greco-S 3 Tian empires, it was the I 
residence of the satrap of Lydia. The rise of 
Fergamus greatly diminished its importance; hut 
under the Homans it was still a considerable city, 
and the seat of a conventus jnridicus.. In the 
reign of Tiberius, it was almost entirely destroyed 
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by an earthquake, but it was restored by, the 
emperor’s aid. . It wms one of the earliest seats of 
the -Christian religion, and one of the 7 churches 
of the province, of Asia, to which St. Joh,ii ad- 
dressed the Apocalype ; but the apostle’s language 
implies that the church at Sardis had already sunk 
into almost hopeless decay (Rev. iii. In 

the wars of the middle ages the city was entirely 
destroyed, and its site now presents one of the 
most melancholy scenes of desolation to be found 
among the ruins of ancient cities. Though its 
remains extend over a large surface on the plain, 
they scarcely present an object of importance, 
except two or three Ionic columns, belonging pro- 
bably to a celebrated temple of Cybele. The 
chief of the other remains are those of a theatre, 
stadium, and a building supposed to be the senate- 
house. The triple wall of the acropolis can still 
be traced, and some of its lofty towers are stand- 
ing. The necropolis of the city stood on the banks 
of the lake of Gj^ges [Gygaeus Lacus], near 
which the sepulchre of Alyattes may still be seen. 
[AnYATTES.] 

Sardoiim, or Sardomeum Mare (rh :Sapdcfoy 
or ^apd(&PLov Tt€h.ayos% the part of the Mediter- 
ranean sea on the W. and S. of Sardinia, separated 
from the Lib 3 mn sea by a line draTO from the pro- 
montory Lilyhaeum in Sicily. 

Sarepta or Sarephtha (Xdpe(p0a, Saperra, 
pairra : 0. T. Zarephath : SurajTend, Setj)ha7zi^ or 
Tzaiylicmd), a city of Phoenicia, about 10 miles 
S. of Sidon, to the territory of which it belonged ; 
well knovm as the scene of 2 miracles of Elijah. 
(1 Kings xvii.) It was celebrated for its wine. 

Sargetia (Sirel or Sire^, a tributary of the 
Marosch), a river in Dacia, on which was situated 
the residence of Decebaliis. 

SaripM Montes (rd JSdpicpa ^prj : Huzareh 
Momiaim)^ a mountain-range of Central Asia, 
separating Margiana on the N. from Aria on the 
S., and forming a W. part of the great chain of 
the Indian Caucasus, which ma}' be regarded as a 
prolongation through Central Asia of the chain of 
Anti-Taurus. 

Samatae or Sauromatae (iSapjudrat, Strabo ; 
^avpojudrai^ Herod,), a people of Asia, dwelling 
on the N. E. of the Palus Maeotis (-S53<2 of Azov), 
E. of the river Tanais (Do») which separated 
them from the Scythians of Europe. This is the 
account of Herodotus, who tells us that the Sar- 
inatians were allied to the Scythians, and spoke a 
corrupted form of the Scythian language ; and that 
their origin was ascribed to the intercourse of Scy- 
thians with Amazons. Strabo also places the 
Sauromatae between the Tanais and the Caspian ; 
but he elsewhere uses the word in the much more 
extended sense, in which it was used bv' the 
Homans, and hy the later geographers, [Sab- 
matia]. 

Sarmatia (?/ 'Zapparla : '^appLara.i, ^avpa/idrai : 
the E. part of Poland, and S. part of Russia in 
Europe), a name first used by Mela for the part of 
K. Europe and Asia extending from the Vistula 
( Wish) and the Sabmatici Montes on the W., 
which divided it from Germany, to the Rha ( Volga) 
on the E., which divided it from Scythia ; hounded 
on the S. W. and S. by the rivers Ister {Danube), 
Tibiscus {Tlieiss), and Tyras (Dniester), which 
divided it from Fannonia and Dacia, and, further, 
hy the Euxine, and beyond it by M. Caucasus, 
which divided it from Colchis, Iberia, and AL 
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bania ; and extending on the N, as far as the Baltic 
and the tiTiknotvn regions of N. Europe. The part 
of this country which lies in Enrope just corresponds 
to the Scythia of Herodotus. The people from whom 
the name of Sarmatia was derived inhabited only 
a small portion of the country. [SARaiATAE.] 
The greater part of it was peopled by Scythian 
tribes ; but some of tbe inhabitants of its W. part 
seem to have been of German origin, as the 
Venbdi on the Baltic, and the Iazyges, Bho- 
noxANi, and Hamaxobii in S , Russia : the chief 
of the other tribes W. of the Tanais were the 
Alauni or Alani Scythae, a Scythian people who 
came out of Asia and settled in the central parts 
of Russia. [Alani.] The people E. of the ! 
Tanais were not of sufficient importance in ancient ' 
history to require specific mention. The whole 
country was divided by the river Tanais (Don) 
into 2 parts, called respectively Sannatia Etiropaea 
and Sarmatia Asiatica iv Eupc^TT] and if iv 
*Acriq. ^apparia ) ; but it should be observed that, 
according to the modem division of the continent, 
the whole of Sarmatia belongs to Europe. It 
should also be noticed that the Chersonesus 
Taurica (Crimea), though falling within the speci- 
fied limits, was not considered as a part of Sar- 
matia, but as a separate country. 

Samaticae Eortae (a! iapjuarucal wnAai : 
Pass of Dariel), the central pass of the Caucasus, 
leading from Iberia to Sarmatia. It was more 
commonly called Caucasiae Portae. [Caucasus.] 
It was also called Caspiae Portae, apparent!}' 
through a confusion with the pass of that name at 
the E. end of the Caucasus. [Caspiae Portae.] 
The remains of an ancient wall are still seen in 
the pass. 

Sarmatiei Montes (ra Saggar Jpij : part 
of the Carpatlimn ]^'Sounia^ns), a range of moun- 
tains in central Europe, extending from the sources 
of the Vistula to the Danube, between Germany 
on the W. and Sarmatia on the E. 

Sarmatictts OceannsaiidPontus, Saraaticum 
Mare (XappLamcbs wKeavhs : Baltic)^ a great sea, 
washing the N. coast of European Sarmatia. 

Sarmizegetlmsa (nr. ¥achehf, also called Gm- 
dischiCf R-u.), one of the most important towns of 
Dacia, and the residence of its kings, was situated 
on the river Sargetia (Strel or Stref). It was 
subsequently a Roman colony under the name of 
Col. Ulpia Trajana Aug., and the capital of the 
province in which a legion had its head-quarters. 

Sarnus (Sarno), a river in Campania, flowing 
by Niiceria, and falling into the Sinus Puteolanus 
near Pompeii. Its course was changed by the 
great eruption of Vesuvius, a. d. 79. On its banks 
dwelt a people named Sarrastes, who are said to 
have migrated from Peloponnesus. 

Saron (:^dpwu : 0. T. Sharon), a most beautiful 
and fertile plain of Palestine, extending along the 
coast N. of Joppa towards Caesarea; celebrated 
for its pastures and its flowers. 

Sardnicus Sinus (^apeanxhs K6\'iros, ahoTrSpos, 
weAayoy, and ttoVtos : C. of Egina), a bay of the 
Aegacan sea lying between Attica and Argolis, and 
commencing between the promontory of Sunium 
ia Attica and that of Scyllaeum in Argolis. It 
contains within it the islands of Aegina and Sala- 
mis. Its name was usually derived from Saron, 
king of Troezene, who was supposed to have been 
drowned in this part of the sea while swimming in 
pursuit of a stag. 
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Sarpedon (:Zapniidmv). 1. Son of Zeus and: 
Europa, and brother of Minos and Rhadamanthus. 
Being involved in a quarrel with Minos about 
Miletus, he took refuge with Cilix, whom he as- 
sisted against the Lyciaus. [Miletus.] He after- 
wards became king of the Lycians, and Zeus granted 
him the privilege of living 3 generations. -«-» 2. Son 
of Zeus and Laodamia, or, according to others, of 
Evander and Deidamia, and a brother of Clams 
and Themon. He wms a Lycian prince, and a 
grandson of No. 1. In the Trojan war he was an 
ally of the Trojans, and distinguished himself by 
his valour, but was slain by Patroclus. Apollo, by 
the command of Zeus, cleansed Sarpedon’s body 
from blood and dust, covered it with ambrosia, and 
gave it to Sleep and Death to > carry into Lycia, 
there to be honourably buried. 

Sarpedon Promontorium (:$apTrr}^upia &i£pa ; 

0. Lissan el Kapelt), a promontory of Cilicia, in 
long. 34° E., 80 stadia W. of the mouth of the 
Calycadnus. In the peace between the Romans 
and Antiochus the Great, the W. boundary of 
the Syrian kingdom was fixed here, 

Sarpedonium Prom. 0} 2ap7r??5wj/£?? ^Kpa), a 
promontory of Thrace between the mouths of the 
rivers Melas and Erginus, opposite the Island of 
Imbros. 

Sarrastes. [Sarnus.] 

Sars (Sar), a small river on the W. coast of 
Hispania Tarraconensis, between the Prom. Ne- 
riiim and the Minius. 

Sarsina (Sarsinas, -utis : Sarsina), an ancient 
fou,m of Umbria, on the river Sapis, S.W. of Ari- 
minmn, and subsequently a Roman miinicipium, 
celebrated as the birthplace of the comic poet 
Plautus. 

Saras (5 ^dpos : Seihan), a considerable river 
in the S. E. of Asia Minor. Rising in the Anti- 
Taurus, in the centre of Cappadocia, it flows S. 
past Comana to the borders of Cilicia, where it 
receives a W. branch that has run nearly parallel 
to it ; and thence, flowing through Cilicia Cam- 
pestris in a winding course, it falls into the sea a 
little E. of the mouth of the Cydnus, and S. E. of 
Tarsus. Xenophon gives 3 plethra (303 feet) for 
its width at its mouth. 

Saso or Sasonis Insula (Sasem,Sassono,Sassa)^ 
a small rocky island off the coast of Illyria, N, of 
the Acroceraunian promontory, much frequented 
b}^ pirates. 

Suspires, or -i, or Sapires (Satrirapey, SafTTrei- 
poi, iSaweipes, iStdirTreipes), a Scythian people of 
Asia, S. of Colchis and N. of Media, in an inland 
position (z. e. in Armenia) according to Herodotus, 
but, according to others, on the coast of the 
Euxine. 

Sassanidae, the name of a dynasty wffiich 
reigned in Persia from a. d. 226 to a. n. 651. 

1. Artaxerxes (the ArdisMr or ArdsMr of the 
Persians), the founder of the dynasty of the Sas- 
sanidae, reigned A. d. 226 — 240. He was a son 
of one Babek, an inferior officer, who was the son 
of Sassan, perhaps a person of some consequence, 
since his royal descendants chose to call themselves 
after him. Artaxerxes had served with distinction 
in the army of Artabanus, xhe king of Parthia, 
was rewarded with ingratitude, and took revenge 
in revolt. He obtained assistance from several 
grandees, and having met with success, claimed 
the throne on the plea of being descended from the 

, ancient kings of Persia, the progeny of the great 
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Cyms. The people ' warmly supported; Ha- ca\ise,.l 
as he declared himself the champion of the an*] 
cient Persian religion. In 226 Artahanus was 
defeated, in a decisive battle ; and Artaxerxes 
thereupon assumed the pompous, but national title 
of “ King of icings.^’’ One of his first legislative 
acts was the restoration of the pure religion of 
Zoroaster and the worship of fire. The reigning 
branch of the Parthian Arsacidae was exterminated, 
but some collateral branches were suffered to li%'e 
and to enjoy the privileges of Persian grandees, 
who, along with the Magi, formed a sort of senate. I 
Having succeeded in establishing his authority at 
home, Artaxerxes demanded from the emperor 
Alexander Sevenis the immediate cession of all 
those portions of .the Homan empire that had be- 
longed to Persia in the time of Cyrus and Xerxes, 
that is, the whole of the Boman possessions in 
Asia, as well as Ep’pt. An immediate war be- 
tween the two empires was the direct consequence. 
After a severe contest, peace was restored, shortly 
after the murder of Alexander in 237, each nation 
retaining the possessions which they held before 
the breaking out of the war. —2. Sapor I. (Sha- 
pnr), the son and successor of Artaxerxes I., 
reigned 240 — *27 3. He carried on war first against 
Gordian, and afterwards against Valerian. The 
latter emperor was defeated by Sapor, taken pri- 
soner, and kept in captivity for the remainder of 
his liff'. After the capture of Valerian, Sapor 
conquered Syria, destroyed Antioch, and having 
made himself master of the passes in the Taurus, 
laid Tarsus in ashes, and took Caesarea. His 
further progress was stopt by Odenathus and Ze- 
nobia, who drove the king back beyond the Eu- 
phrates, and founded a new empire, over which 
they ruled at Palmyra. In his reign lived the 
celebrated Mani, who, endeavouring to amalgamate ■ 
the Christian and Zoroastrian religions, gave rise i 
to the famous sect of the Manichaeans, who spread 
over the whole East, exposing themselves to most : 
sanguinary persecutions from both Christians and i 
fire-worshippers. — 3. Hormisdas 1. (Hormuz), ! 
son of the preceding, who reigtied only one year, ; 
and died 274.— • A Varanes or Vararanes I. j 
(Bahram or Baharam), son of Hormisdas I., 
xeigned 274—277. He carried on unprofitable 
wars against Zenobia, and, after her captivity, wns 
involved in a contest with Aurelian, which, how- 
ever, was not attended with any serious results on 
account of the sudden death of Aurelian in 275. 
In liis reign the celebrated Mani was put to death. 

Varies II, (Bahram), son of Varanes I., 
reigned 277 — ^294. He W'as defeated by Garns, 
who took botli Seleucia and Ctesiphon, and his 
dominions ‘were only saved from further conquests 
by the sudden death of Caras (283). —8. Va- 
ranes III. (Bahram), elder son of Varanes IL, 
died after a reign of 6 months, 294. — 7. Harses 
(Harsi), younger sou of Varanes II., reigned 294 
— 303. He carried on a formidable w^ar against the 
emperor Diocletian. The Koman army was com- 
manded by Galerius Caesar, who in the first cam- 
paign (296) sustained most signal defeats in Meso- 
potamia, and fied in disgrace to Antioch. In the 
second campaign Narses w'as defeated with great 
loss, and was obliged to conclude a peace with the j 
Eoraans, by which he ceded to Diocletian Meso- 
potamia, five small provinces beyond the Tigris, 
the kingdom of Armenia, some adjacent Median 
districts, mid the supremacy over Iberia, the kings 
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of which were henceforth under the protection of 
Borne. In 303 Narses abdicated in favour of his 
son, and died soon afterwards. — 8. Hormisdas II, 
(Hormuz), son of Narses, reigned ,303 — 310. 
During his reign nothing of importance happened 
regarding Borne. — 9. Sapor 11. Postumus (Sha- 
pur), son of Hormisdas II., was born after the 
death of his father, and was crowned in his mother’s 
womb} the Magi placing the diadem with great 
solemnity upon the body of his mother. He reigned 
310 — 381. His reign was signalised by a cruel 
persecution of the Christians. He carried on war 
for many years against Constantius 11, and his 
successors. The armies of Constantius were re- 
peatedly defeated ; Julian, as is related elsewhere 
[JuLi.iNUs], perished in battle; and the war was 
at length brought to a conclusion by Jovian ceding 
to the Persians the five provinces beyond the Ti- 
gris, and the fortresses of Nisibis, Singara, &c. 
Iberia and Armenia were left to their fate ; and 
were completely reduced by Sapor in 365, and the 
following year. Sapor has been siimamed the 
Great, and no Persian king had ever caused such 
terror to Borne as this monarch. —10. Arta- 
xerzes II. (Ardisbir), the successor of Sapor 11., 
reigned 381 — 385. He was a prince of royal 
blood, but was not a son of Sapor. — 11. Sapor III. 
(Shapur), reigned 385 — 390. He sent an em- 
bassy to Theodosius the Great, with splendid 
presents, which was returned by a Greek embassy 
headed by Stilicho going to Persia. Owing to 
these diplomatic transactions, an arrangement was 
made in 384, according to which Armenia and 
Iberia recovered their independence. — 12. Va- 
ranes IV. (Baharam), reigned a.d. 390 — 404, or 
perhaps not so long. He was the brother of 
Sapor III., and founded Kermanshah, still a 
fiourishing town. —13. Yesdigerdl. (Yezdijird), 
surnamed Ui-ATHisr, or the Sinner, son or brother 
of the preceding, reigned 404 — 420 or 421. He 
was on friendly terms with the emperor Arcadius, 
who is said to have appointed him the guardian 
of his infant son and successor, Theodosius the 
Younger. He concluded a peace with Arcadiiia 
for 100 years. — 14. Varanes V. (Bahrain), son 
of Yesdigerd I„ surnamed Gour, or the “ Wild 
Ass,” on account of his passion for the chase of 
that animal, reigned 420 or 421 — 448. He per- 
secuted his Christian subjects with such severity 
that thousands of them took refuge within the 
Roman dominions. He carried on war w'ith Theo- 
dosius, which was terminated by a peace for 100 
years, which peace lasted till the l*2th year of the 
reign of the emperor Anastasius. During the 
latter part of his reign Varanes carried on wars 
against the Huns, Turks, and Indians, in wdiich 
he is said to have achieved those raloroiis deeds 
for which he lias ever since continued to be a fa- 
vourite hero in Persian poetry. He was acci- 
dentally drowned in a deep well together with his 
iiorse, and neither man nor beast ever rose again 
from the fathomless pit. —15. Yezdigerd II., son 
of the preceding, reigned 448 — 458. The perse- 
cutions against the Christians were renewed by 
him with unheard of cruelty. His relations with 
Pvome were peaceful. — 16. Hormisdas III. (Hor- 
muz), and 17. Peroses (Biroze), sons of the pre- 
ceding, claimed the succession, and rose in arms 
against each other. Peroses gained the throne hy 
the assistance of the White Huns, against whom 
he turned his sword in after years. He perished 
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in a great battle with them in 484, together with 
all of his sons except Pallas and Cobades. — -18. 
Palias (Pallash), who reigned 484 — 488, had to 
contest the throne with Cobades. He perished in 
a battle with his brother Cobades in 488.— '19. 
Cobades (Kobad), reigned 488 — 498, and again 
501 or 502 — 531. The years from 498 till 502 
were filled np by the short reign of, 20. 2ames 
(Jamaspes). The latter was the brother of Co- 
hades, whom he dethroned, and compelled to fiy 
to the Huns, with whose assistance Cobades re- 
covered his throne about 502. He carried on war 
tnlh success against the emperor Anastasias ; but 
in consequence of the Huns, who had previously 
been his auxiliaries, turning their arms against 
him, he made peace with Anastasius in 505, on 
receiving 11,000 pounds of gold as an indemnity. 
He also restored Mesopotamia and his other con- 
quests to the Romans, being unable to maintain 
his authority there on account of the protracted 
war with the Huns. About this time the Romans 
constructed the fortress of Dara, the strongest bul- 
wark against Persia, and situated in the very face 
of Ctesiphon. The war with Constantinople was 
renewed in 521, in the reign of the emperor 
Justin I. — 21. Chosroes I. (Khosru or Khosrew), 
surnamed Nushirwan, or ‘‘the generous mind,” 
reigned 531 — 579. He carried on several wars 
against the Romans. The first war was finished 
ill 532 or 533, Justinian having purchased peace 
by an annual tribute of 440,000 pieces of gold. 
CJne of the conditions of Chosroes was, that 7 
Greek, but Pagan, philosophers who had resided 
some time at the Persian coui't, should be allowed 
to live in the Roman empire without being subject 
to the imperial laws against Pagans. The 2nd 
war lasted from 540 to 5(JI . Peace was concluded 
on condition of Justinian promising an annual 
tribute of 40,000 pieces of gold, and receiving in 
return the cession of the Persian claims upon Colchis 
and Lazica. The third war broke out in 571, in the 
reign of Justin II., but Chosroes died before it 
was concluded. Chosroes was one of the greatest 
kings of Persia. In his protracted wars with the 
Romans he disputed the field with the conquerors 
of Africa and Italy, and with those very generals, 
Tiberiu.s and Mauricius, who brought Persia to the 
brink of ruin but a few years after his death. 
His empire extended from the Indus to the Red 
Sea, and large tracts in Central Asia, perhaps a 
portion of eastern Europe, recognised him fur a 
time as their sovereign. He received embassies 
and presents from the remotest kings of Asia and 
Africa. His internal government was despotic and I 
cniel, but of that finn description which pleases | 
Orientals, so that he still lives in the memory of : 
the Persians as a model of justice. He provided j 
for all the wants of his subjects; and agriculture, i 
trade, and learning were equally protected by him. 
He caused the best Greek, Latin, and Indian 
works to be translated into Persian. — 22. Hor- 
misdas IV. (Hormuz), son of Chosroes, reigned 
579 — 590. He continued the war with the Ro- 
mans, which had been bequeathed him by his 
father, but \vas defeated successively by Mauricius 
and Hcraclius. Hormisdas was deprived of his 
sight, and subsequently put to death by the Per- 
sian aristocracy. — 23. Varanes VI. (Bahram) 
Shubin, a royal prince, usurped the throne on the 
death of Hormisdas, and reigned 590 — 591. Un- 
able to maintain the throne against Chosroes, who 
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was supported by the emperor Mauricius, he fled 
to the Turks. — 24. Chosroes II. (Khosm) Fur- 
wiz, reigned 590 or 59 1 — 628. He -was the son of 
Hormisdas IV., and recovered Ms father’s throne 
with the assistance of the emperor Mauricius. After 
the murder of Mauricius, Chosroes declared war 
against the tyrant Phocas, and met with extra- 
ordinarj^ success. In several successive campaigns 
he conquered Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, 
Asia Minor, and finally pitched his camp at Chal- 
cedon, opposite Constantinople. At length Heraclius 
saved the empire from the brink of ruin, and in a 
series of splendid campaigns not only recovered the 
provinces which the Romans had lost, but carried 
his victorious arms into the heart of the Persian 
emphe. Borne down by his misfortunes, and worn 
out by age and fatigue, Chosroes resolved, in 628, 
to abdicate an favour of bis son Merdaza ; but Shir- 
■weh, or Siroes, his eldest son, anticipated his design, 
and at the head of a band of conspirators seized 
upon the person of his father, deposed him, and 
put him to death- The Orientals say that Chos- 
roes reigned 6 years too long. No Persian king 
lived in such splendour as Chosroes ; and ho^vever 
fabulous the Eastern accounts respecting his mag- 
nificence may be, they are true in the main, as is 
attested by the Western writers. — 25. Siroes 
(Shirweh), reigned only 8 months, 628. He con- 
cluded peace with the emperor Heraclius, The 
numerous captives were restored on both sides. 
Siroes also restored the holy cross which had been 
taken at the conquest of Jerusalem. — 26. Arta- 
xerxes III, (Ardishir), the infant son of Siroes, 
was murdered a few days after the death of his 
father. He was the last male Sassanid. After 
him the throne was disputed by a host of candi- 
dates of both sexes and doubtful descent, who had 
no sooner ascended the throne than they w^ere 
hurried from it into death or captivity. — The last 
king was Yesdigerd HI,, who was defeated and 
slain in 651 by Kaleb, the general of the khalif 
Abu-Bekr. Persia now became a JMohammedan 
country. 

Sassula, a town in Latium, belonging to the 
territory of Tiber. 

Satala (t« ^araXa, fi 2aTdAa), a considerable 
town in the N. E. of Armenia Minor, important 
as the key of the mountain passes into Pontus, 
It stood at the junction of 4 roads leading to 
places on the Euxine, a little N. of the Euphrates, 
in a valley surrounded by mountains, 325 Roman 
miles from Caesarea in Cappadocia, and 135 from 
Trapezus. Under the later Roman empire, it 
was the station of the 15th legion. Notwithstand- 
ing the aheve indications, its site has not yet been 
identified with certainty, 

Satarchae, a Scythian tribe on the E. coast of 
the Tauric Chersonesiis. 

SS-tlcula (Saticulanus), a town of Samnium, 
situated upon a mountain on the frontiers of 
Campania, probably upon one of the furthest 
heights of the mountain chain of Cajazzo. It was 
conquered by the Romans and colonised b.c, 313. 

Satniois (Saryidew : Tuzla)^ a river in the S. 
of the Troad, rising in M. Ida, and flowing W. 
into the Aegean N. of Prom. Lectum, between 
Larissa and Hamaxitus. 

SatrIcimi(Satricanus : Camle di Conea\ a town 
in Latium, near Antium, to the territory of which 
it belonged. It was destroyed by the Romans. 

. Satfirae Falus {Luffo di JPaola\ a lake or marsh 
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m Lathim, formed Iw tlie ri\rer Hymphaens, aadj consuls to pat them down hj force. Marias was 
near the proinoiitorv Circeium. . imwiiling to act against Ms friends, hat lie had no 

S§.tMum orSatureium (Saiuro), & town in.- alteniative,,and Ms backwardness was compensated 
the S. of Italy near Tarentnm, celebrated' for its hj the zeal of others. Driven out of the fo,rum, 
horses. (Hor, i. 6. 59.) SatnrM'nus, Glancia, and the. cmaestor Sanfeius 

Satunua. i. An ancient name of Italr [Italia], took refuge in the Capitol, but the partisans of the 
2. (Saturnimis : Saiumia), formerly called All- senate cut off the pipes which supplied the Capitol 
rinia, an ancient town of Etruria, said to have with water. Unabie^to hold out any longer, they 
been founded bv the Pelasgians, was situated in surrendered to Marins. The latter did ail he 
the territory of Caletra, on the road from Rome to could to save their lives: as soon as they descended 
Cosa, about 20 miles from the sea. It was colo- from the Capitol, he placed them for security in 
nised by the Romans, B. c. 183. The ancient the Curia Hostiiia, but the mob pulled off the tiles 
town w'as rather more than 2 miles in circuit, and of the senate-house, and pelted them with the tiles 
there are still remains of its ■walls and tombs. till tney died. The senate gave their sanction to 
Satumiims I., one of the Thirty Tyrants, was these proceedings by rewarding .with the citizen- 
a general of 'Valerian, bv whom he ■was much be- ship a slave of the name of Scaeva, 'who claimed 
loved. Disgusted bv the debauchery' of Gallie- the honour of having killed SatiirniBUS. Nearly 
mis, he accepted from the soldiers the title of 40 years after these events, the tribune T. La- 
emperor, but was nut to death by the troops, bienus accused an aged senator Habirius, of having 
who could not enduj'e the steriiess of Ms discipline, been the murderer of Satuminiis. An account of 
The country, however, in which these events took this trial is given elsewhere. [Rabirius.] 
place, is not mentioned.— II., a native of Gaul, Satimnniis, Claudius, a jurist from whose 
and an able jMicer, was appointed by Aurelian Liber Singukiris tie PoerM paga7iorum tliere is a 
commander of the Eastern frontier, and was pro- single excerpt in the Digest. He Avas praetor 
claimed emperor at Alexandria during the reign of under Antoninus Pius. 

Prohus. He was eventually slain by the soldiers Saturainus, Pompeius, a contemporary of the 
of Probus, filtiiough the eniperor would wiliingly younger Piinj', is praised by the latter as a dis- 
have spared his lite. tinguished orator, historian, and poet. Sev’eral of 

Saturuiuus, L. Autonius, governor of Upper Pliny’s letters are addressed to him. 

Germany in the reign of Domitian, raised a re- Ssturmuus, C. Seutius. 1. Propraetor of Ma- 
beliion against that emperor, a. n. 91, but was cedonia during the Social war, and probably for 
defeated and put to death by Appius Maximus, some time afterwards. He defeated the Thracians, 
the general of Domitian. j who had invaded his province. — 2. One of the 

Sgtnrmnus, L. Appuleius, the celebrated de- persons of distinguished rank who deserted Sex. 
magogue, was quaestor, b. c. 104, and tribune Pompeius in b. c. 35, and passed over to Octavian. 
of the plebs for the first time, 102. He entered He was consul in 19, and was afterwards appointed 
into a close alliance with Marius and Ms friends, to the government of Sj'ria. Three sons of Sa- 
and soon acquired great popularity. He became a turniims accompanied him as legati to Syria, and 
candidate for the tribunate for the 2nd time, 100. were present with their father at the trial of 
At the same time Giaucia, who next to Saturainus Herod’s sons at Bei^tiis in e. c. 6‘. 
was the greatest demagogue of the day, offered Satuminus, Venuieius, a Roman jurist, is 
himself as a candidate for the praetorship, and said to have been a pupil of Papinianus, and a 
Marius for the consulship. Marms and Glaueia consiMirius of Alexander Severus. Tliere are 71 
carried their elections ; but A. Nonius, a partizan excerpts from his tvi-itings in the Digest, 
of the aristocracy, was chosen tribune instead of Satumius, that is, a son of Saturmis, and 
Satuminus. Nonius, however, was murdered on accordingly used as ‘a surname of Jupiter, Neptune, 
the same evening by the emissaries of Glauda and Pluto. For the same reason the name of Sa- 
and Saturainus ; and early the following morn- turnia is given both to Juno and Vesta, 
ing, Satuminus was chosen to fill up the vacancy. Satixmus, a mythical king of Italy to whom 
As soon as he had entered upon his tribunate, was ascribed the introduction of agriculture and 
he brought forward an agrarian IaAV,i Which led the habits of civilised life in general. The name 
to the banishment of Metellus Numidicus, as is is connected with the verb sera, see/, satiim. The 
related elsewhere. [IMistellus, No. 10.] Satur- Romans invariably identified Saturnus with the 
ninus proposed other popular measures, such as Greek Cronos, and hence made the former the 

a Lex Frumentaria, and a law for founding new father of Jupiter, Neptune, Pluto, Juno, &c- 

colonies in Sicily, Aciiaia, and Macedonia. In the [Cronos] ; but there is in reality no resemblance 
comitia for the election of the magistrates for the between the attributes of the two deities, except 
following year, Saturainus obtained the tribunate that both were regarded as the most ancient di- 
for the third time, and along with him there was vinities in their respective countries. The resem- 

chosen a certain Equicius, a runaway slave, who hlance is much stronger between Demeter and 

pretended to he a son of Tib. Gracchus. Giaucia Satiun, for all that the Greeks ascribe to their 
was at the same time a candidate for the consul- Demeter is ascribed by the Italians to Saturn, 
ship ; the two other candidates were M. Autonius Saturnus, then, deriving his name from sowing, is 
and C. Memmius. The election of M. Antonius justly called the introducer of civilisation and social 
was certain, and the struggle lay between Giaucia order, both of which are inseparably connected 
and Memmius. As the latter seemed likely to with agriculture. His reign is conceived for the 
carry his election, Saturainus and Giaucia hired same reason to have been the golden age of Italy, 
some ruffians who murdered him openly in the and more especially of the Aborigines, his subjects, 
comitia. This last act produced a complete reaction As agricultural industry is the source of wealth 
against &itunimus and his associates. The senate and plentj', his wife was Ops, the representative 
declared them public enemies, and ordei-ed the of plenty.'' The story ran that the god came to 
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Italy, in tlie reign of Janus, Idj ’a^om lie was 
hospitably received, anJ that lie formed a settle- 
ment on the Capitoline liill, which was hence 
called the Saturnian hill. At the foot of that hill, 
on the road leading up to the^ Capitol, there stood 
in aftertimes tlie temple of Saturn, Saturn then 
taught the people agriculture, suppressed their 
savage mode of life, and introduced among them 
civiliaation and morality. The result was that the 
wliole country was called Satarnia or the land of 
plenty. Saturn was suddenly removed from earth 
to tlie abodes of the gods, whereupon Janus erected 
an altar to liini in the forum. It is further related 
that Latiiim received its iiaiue (from laieo) from 
this disappearance of Saturn, who for the same 
reason was regarded by some as a divinity of the 
nether world. Ilespecting tlie festival solemnized 
by tile Romans in honour of Saturn, see Diet, of 
Antiq. s. v. Saturnalia. The statue of Satumus 
was hollow and hlled with oil, probably to denote 
the fertility of Latium iji olives ; in liis hand he 
lield a crooked pruning knife, and Ids feet were 
siiiTounded with a woollen ribtmd. In the pedi- 
ment of the temple of Saturn tvere seen two figures 
resembling Tritons, with liorns, and whose lower 
extremities grew out of the ground ; the temple 
itself was used as the treasury of the state, and 
many laws also were deposited in it. 

Satjri (Sdrupoi), tlie name of a class of beings 
in Greek mythology, who are inseparably con- 
nected with the worsiiip of Dionysus, and represent 
the luxuriant vital powers of nature. Homer does ; 
not mention the Satyrs. Hesiod describes them | 
as a race good for nothing and unfit for work, i 
They are commonl}' said to be the sons of j 
Hermes and Iplithima, or of the Naiads. The j 
Satyrs are represented with bristly hair, the nose | 
round and somewhat turned upwards, the ears i 
pointed at the top like those of animals, with 2 i 
small horns growing out of the top of the forehead, ' 
and with a tail like that of a horse or goat. In ; 
works of art they are represented at different 
stages of life ; the older ones were commonly called 
Sileni, and the younger ones are termed Satyrisci. 
The Satyrs are always described as fond of wine, 
(whence they often appear either with a cup or a 
thyrsus in their hand), and of eveiy kind of 
sensual pleasure, whence they are seen sleeping, : 
playing musical instruments, or engaged in volup- 
tuous dances with nymphs. Like all the gods 
dwelling in forests and fields, they were greatly 
dreaded by mortals. Later writers, especially the 
Roman poets, confound the Satyrs with the Italian 
Fautii, and accordisigly represent them with larger 
horns and goats’ feet, although originally they 
were quite distinct kinds of beings. Satyrs usually 
appear with flutes, the thyrsus, syrinx, the shep- 
herd’s staff, cups or bags filled with wine ; they are 
dressed with the skins of animals, and wear wreaths 
of vine, ivy or fir. Representations of them are 
still very numerous, but tbe most celebrated in 
antiquity was the Satyr of Praxiteles at Athens. 

Sat^us {'Idrvpos), 1. I. King of Bosporus, 
was a son of Spartacus L, and reigned b. c. 407 or 
406-393. He maintained friendly relations with 
Athens. He was slain at the siege of Thendosia 
in 393, and was succeeded by his son Lciicon. — * 
% II., king of Bosporus, was the eldest of the sons 
of Paerisades L, whom he succeeded in 311, but 
reigned only 9 months. A distinguished comic 
actor at Athens, is said to have given instructions 
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to Demosthenes in the art of giving full effect to 
his speeches by appropriate action. 4. A dis- 
tinguished Peripatetic philosopher and historian, 
who lived in the time of Ptolemy I^hilopator, if 
not later. He wrote, a collection of.. biographies, , 
among which were lives of' Philip and Demosthenes, 
and which is frequently cited by ancient writers'. 
«*5. A physician 'in the 2nd century after Christ, 
who. wrote some works,, which, are no longca: 
extant. 

Sancozma. [Arae.] 

Saxifeiiis, 1, C., quaestor b. c. 100, wms one of 
the partisans of Satiirninus, tnolc refuge with him 
in the capitol, and w'as slain along with his leader, 
when they were obliged to surrender to Marias.--® 
2, L., a Roman eques, was an intiinate friend of 
Atticus, and a warm admirer of the Epicurean 
philosophy. He had very valuable property in 
Italy, which was confiscated by the triumvirs, hut 
was restored. to him through the exertions of. 
Atticus. 

Sauioe Parthannisa (:$av\d>7] Uapdamnaa^ 
the later capital of Parthia, called by the Greeks 
Nisaea. Its site is not known. 

Sauromatae. [Sarmatae.] 

SanromStes (SaupogaTryv), the name of several 
kings of Bosporus, who are for the most part known 
onlj^ from their coins. We find kings of this name 
reigning over Bosporus from the time of Augustus 
to that of Constantine. 

Savemo, P. Snlpiclms. 1. Consul b. c. 304, 
when he carried on the war against the Samnites. 
He was censor in 229 with Sempronius Sophus, 
his former colleague in the consulship. In their 
censorship 2 new tribes were formed, the Aniensis 
and Terentina. — 2. Son of the preceding, consul 
279 with P. Deems Mas, commanded, with his 
colleague, .against: Pyrrhus, ■ . 

Savd (SaoneX a river in Campania, which flows 
into the sea S. of Sinuessa. 

Savrms (Satse or Sau% a navigable tributary of 
the Danube, which rises in the Carnic Alps, forms 
first the boundary between Noricum and Italy, 
and afterwards between Pannoniaand Illyria, and 
falls into the Danube near Singidunum. 

Saza, Becidiiis, a native of Celtiberia, was ori- 
ginally one of Caesar’s common soldiers. He was 
tribune of the plebs in 44, and after Caesar’s death 
in this year he took an active part in supporting 
the friends of his murdered patron. He served 
under M. Antonius in the siege of Mutina, and 
subsequently under both Antonins and Octavianus 
in their war against Brutus and Cassius. After 
the battle of Philippi Saxa accompanied Antony 
to the East, and was made by the latter governor 
of Syria. Here he was defeated by the younger 
Labienus and the Parthians, and was slain in the 
flight after the battle (40). 

Saxa, 0,. Vocomus, tribune of the plebs, b. c. 
169, proposed the Voconia lex, which -was sup- 
ported by the eider Cato, who spoke in its favotir, 
when he was 65 years of age. Respecting this 
lex, see Dkl. of Antiq, s, 

Saxa Rubra. [Rubra Saxa.] 

Saxoues, a powerful people in Gemiany, who 
originally dwelt in the S. part of the Cimbric Cher- 
sonesus, between the rivers Albis and Ciialusus 
(JVane), consequently in the modern Holstein. 
They are not mentioned. by Tacitus and Pliny, 
since these writers appear to have comprehended 
all the inhabitants of the Cimbric Chersonesas 
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under tBe general name' of Cimbii. The Saxones 
firat occur in history in A. n. 28'6,^'when they, are 
mentioned as bmTe and skilful sailors, who often 
joined the Chauci in piratical expeditions against 
the coast of Gaul The Saxones afterwards appear 
at the head of a powerful confederacy of German 
peoples, who became united under the general 
name of Saxons, and who eventually occupied the 
country between the Elbe, the Rhine, the Lippe, 
and the German ocean. A portion of the Saxons, 
in conjunction wutli the Angii, led by Hengist and 
Horsa, conquered Briton, as is well known, about 
the middle of the 5th century. The Romans never 
came into close contact with the Saxons. 

Scaeva, Cassius, a centurion in Caesar's army, 
who distinguished himself by his extraordinary 
feats of valour at the battle of Dyrrhacbium. He 
survived the battle, and is mentioned as one of the 
partisans of Caesar, after the death of the latter. 

Scaevdla, Cervidins, a Roman jurist, lived 
under Antoninus Pius. He wrote several works, 
and there are 507 excerpts from him in the Digest. 

Scacvola, Mucius. 1. C., the hero of a cele- 
brated story in early Roman history. When King 
Poi^mia was blockading Rome, C. Mucins, a 
young man of the patrician class, resolved to rid 
Ilia country of the invader. He went out of the 
city, with a dagger hid beneath his dress, and 
approached the place where Forsenna was sitting, 
with a secretary by his side, dressed nearly in the 
same style as the king himself. Mistaking the 
secretary for the king, Mucius killed him on the 
spot. He w'as seized by the king’s guards, and 
brought before tlie royal seat, when he declared 
his name, and his design to kill the king himself, 
and told him that there were many more Romans 
ready to attempt his life. The king in his passion 
and alarm ordered him to be burnt alive, unless he 
explained more clearly what he meant by his vague 
threats, upon which "Mucius thrust his right hand 
into a fire which was already lighted for a sacri- 
fice, and held it there without flinching. The king, 
who was amazed at his fimness, ordered him to be 
removed from the altar, and bade him go away 
free and uninjured. To make some return to the 
king for his generous behaviour, Mucius told him 
that there were 300 of the first youths of Rome | 
who had agreed with one another to kill the king, | 
that the lot fell on him to make the first attempt, I 
and that the rest would do the same when their 
turn came- !l^Iucius received the name of Scae- 
vola, or left-handed, from the circumstance of the 
loss of his right hand. Porsenna being alarmed 
for his life, which he could not secure against so 
many desperate men, made proposals of peace to 
the Romans, and evacuated the territory. The 
patricians gave Atucius a tnict of land beyond 
the Tiber, which was thenceforth called uWucia 
Praia. The IMucius of this story was a patrician ; 
but the Mucii of the historical period were ple- 
beians.— 2. Q,, praetor b. c. 215, had Sardinia 
for his province, where he remained for the next 3 
years. He was decemvir sacronun, and died 209. 
—3. Q., probably son of No. 2, was praetor 179, 
with Sicily for his province, and consul 174. — 4. 
P,, brother of No. 3, was praetor with his brother 
179, and consul 175. In his consulship he gained 
a victory over the Ligurians.— 5. P., probably son 
of No. 4, was tribune of the plebs 141 ; praetor 
urbaims 136; and consul 133, the year in which 
Tib. Gracchus lost his life. In 131 he succeeded 
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his brother Mucianus [Mucian us] as Pontifex 
Maximus.. Scaevola was distinguished .for his 
knowledge of iho: Jus Pontijkium. He was also 
famed for his skill in playing at ball, as well as at 
the game called Duodecim Scripta. His fame as a 
lawyer is recorded by Cicero in several passages. 
There is no excerpt from his writings in the 
Digest, but he is cited several times by the jurists 
whose works were used for that compilation. — 6, 
Q., called the Augur, was son of No. 3, and mar- 
ried the daughter of C. Laelius, the friend of Scipio 
Afrieanus the younger. He was tribune of the 
plebs 128, plebeian aedile 125, and as praetorwas 
governor of the province of Asia in 121, the year 
in which C. Gracchus lost his life. Pie was prose- 
cuted after his return from his province for the 
offence of Repetundae, in 120, by T. Albucius, but 
was acquitted. He was consul 117. He lived at 
least to the tribunate of P. Sulpicius Rufus 88. 
Cicero, who was born 106, informs us, that after he 
had put on the toga virilis, his father took him to 
Scaevola, who w'as then an old man, and that he 
kept as close to him as he could, in order to profit 
by his remarks. After his death Cicero became a 
hearer of Q. Mucius Scaevola, the pontifex. The 
Augur was distinguished for his knowledge of the 
law ; but none of his writings are recorded.- — Mucia, 
the Augur’s daughter, mairied L. Licinius Crassus, 
the orator, who was consul 95, with Q. Mucius 
Scaevola, the pontifex raaximus ; whence it ap- 
pears that theQ. Mucius, who is one of the speakers 
in the treatise de Oratore, is not the pontifex and 
the colleague of Crassus, but the Augur, the father- 
in-law of Crassus. He is also one of the speakers 
in the Xaeffws sive de Amicitia (c. 1), and in the 
de Repuhlica (i. 12). — 7. Q., Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, was son of No. 5, and is quoted by Cicero as 
an example of a son who aimed at excellence in 
that which had given his father distmction. He 
was tribune of the plebs in 106, curule aedile in 
104, and consul 95, with Licinius Crassus, the 
orator, as his colleague. After his consulship Scae- 
vola was the governor (proconsul) of the province 
of Asia, in which capacity he gained the esteem 
of the people who were under his government. 
Subsequently he w'as made pontifex maximus, by 
which title he is often distinguished from Q. Mu- 
cius the Augur. He lost his life in the consulship 
of C. Marius the younger and Cn. Papirius Carbo 
(82), having been proscribed by the Marian party, 
from which we may conclude that he belonged to 
Sulla’s party. His body was thrown into the Tiber. 
The virtues of Scaevola are recorded by Cicero, 
who, after the death of the Augur, became an 
attendant (auditor) of the pontifex. The purity of 
his moral character, his exalted notions of equity 
and fair dealing, his abilities as an administrator, 
an orator, and a jurist, place him among the first of 
the illustrious men of all ages and countries. He 
i was, says Cicero, the most eloquent of jurists, and 
! the most learned jurist among orators. Q. Scae- 
Yola the pontifex is the first Roman to whom we 
can attribute a scientific and systematic handling 
of the Jus Civile, w'hich he accomplished in a work 
in 18 books. He also wrote a Liher Singularist 
vepl opct^y, a work on Definitions, or perhaps, rather, 
short rules of law, from which there are 4 ex- 
cerpts in^the Digest. This is the oldest work from 
which there are any excerpts in the Digest, and 
even these may have been taken at second hand. 

Scalahis (6dniare?}i)f a town in Lusitania, os 
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the road from Olisipo to Emerita and Bracaraj also 
a Homan colony with the snmame Praesidium Ju- 
iium, and the seat of one of the 3 Conventus 
Juridici of the province. The town is erroneously 
called Scalabisctis by Ptolein}''. 

Scaldis (Scheldt), an important river in the N, 
of Gallia Belgica, do wing into the ocean, but which 
Caesar erroneously makes a tributary of the Mosa. 
Ptolemj’' calls this river Tubudas or which 

name it continued to bear in the middle ages 
iinder the form of Tabid or Tabula. 

Scaniander 1. A river in the 

W. part of the N. coast of Sicily, falling into the 
sea near Segesta. — 2. The celebrated river of the 
Troad. [TnOiis.] As a mythological personage, 
the river-god was called Xanthns hy the gods. 
His contest with Achilles is described by Homer 
(J/. xxi. 136, foil). 

Scamandrms (^^Kapjxvdpws), son of Hector and 
Andromache, whom the people of Troj-- called 
Astyanajc, because his father was the protector of 
the city of Tro}’^ 

Scambonadae (^uafiStavi^aL), n demns in Attica, 
between Athens and Eieusis, belonging to the tribe 
Leontis. 

Scampa (2/cd/x7ra : , Skumbi or Iscampi), a town 
in the interior of Greek Illyria, on the Via Egnatia 
between Clodiana and Lychnidus. 

Scandea (^Kdvdaa), a port-town on the E. side 
of the island Cythera, forming the harbour of the 
town of Cythera, from which it was 10 stadia distant. 

Scandia or Scandinavia, the name given by” 
the ancients to Norway, Sweden, and the sur- 
rounding islands. Even the later Homans had a 
very imperfect knowledge of the Scandinavian 
peninsula. They supposed it to have been sur- 
rounded by the ocean, and to have been composed 
of several islands called by Ptolemy Scandiae. Of 
these the largest bore especially the name of 
Scandia or Scandinavia, by which the modern 
Sweden was undoubtedly indicated. This country 
was inhabited by the Hilleviones, of whom the 
Suiones and Sitones appear to have been tribes. 

Scandiia (Seandole), a small island in the N.E. 
of the Aegaean sea, between Peparethos and Scyros. 

Scantia Silva, a wood in Campania, in which 
were probably the Aquae Scantiae mentioned by 
Pliny. 

Scapte Hyle (^Kavr^ vAp), also called, but 
loss correctly, Scaptesyle (J^Karm^arvAp), a small 
town on the coast of Thrace opposite the island of 
Thasos. It contained celebrated gold mines, which 
were originally worked by tlie Thasians. Thucy- 
dides, who had some property in these mines, re- 
tired to this place after his banishment from Athens, 
and here arranged the materials for his history. 

Scaptia (Scaptiensis or Scaptius), an ancient 
town in Latiuin, which gave its name to a Homan 
tribe, but which disappeared at an early period. 

Scapula, P. Ostorius, succeeded A. Plautius as 
governor of Britain, about a. d, 50. He defeated 
the powerful tribe of the Silures, took prisoner 
their king Caractacus, and sent him in chains to 
Home. In consequence of this success he received 
the insignia of a triumph, but died soon afterwards 
in the province. 

Scarabautia (Oedenhurg), a town in Pannonia 
Superior on the road from Vindobona to Poetovio, 
and -a municipiiim with the surname Flavia Au- 
gusta. 

Scardoua (UKaobava, or iS/cdpSwi/). 1. (Shar- 
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dma Of Shardin), the chief town of Lihiimia In 
Illyria on the right bank of the Titius, 12 miles 
from its mouth, the seat of a Conventus Juridicus. 
— 2. (Arie), a small island olf the coast of Lf- 
bumia, also called Arbs, which was the name of 
its principal town. 

Scardus or Scordus Mons (rh S/rcJpSov a 
range of lofty mountains, forming the boundary 
between Moesia and Macedonia. 

Scarphe, Scarphea or ScarpMa CBicdp^Tj, 

"^Kapipeia, ^Kapipia: ^icapcpsus, '::^mp<pievs., "SiKag- 
<pdios, %Kdp^ios), a town of the Epicnemidii Locri, 
10 stadia from the coast, at w'hich the roads united 
leading through Thermopylae. It possessed a 
harbour on the coast, probably at the mouth of the 
river Boagrius. 

Scarpoima (Charpeigne), a town in Gallia Bel- 
gica on the Mosella, and on the road from Tullum 
to Divodurum. 

Scato or Cato, Yettius, one of the Italian 
generals in the Marsic war, B. c. 90. He defeated 
the consuls, L. Julius Caesar and P. Rutilius Lupus, 
in 2 successive battles. He 'was afterwards taken 
prisoner, and was stabbed to death by his own slave 
as he was being dragged before the Roman general, 
being thxis delivered from the ignominy and punish- 
ment that awaited hint. 

Scaurus, Aemilms. 1. H., raised his family 
from obscurity to the highest ranl^ among tlie 
Homan nobles. He was bora in B. c. 163. His 
father, notwithstanding his patrician descent, had 
been obliged, through poverty, to carry on the 
trade of a coal-merchant, and left his son a very 
slender patrimony. The latter had thought at 
first of carrying on the trade of a money-lender ; 
but he finally resolved to devote himself to the 
study of eloquence, with the hope of rising to the 
honours of the state. He likewise served in the 
arm}', where he appears to have gained some dis- 
tinction- He was curule aediie in 123. He ob- 
tained the consulship in 115, when he carried on 
war with success against several of the Alpine 
tribes. In 112 he was sent at the head of an em- 
bassy to Jugurtha; iind in 111 he accompanied 
the consul L. Calpurnius Bestia, as one of his 
legates, in the war against Jugurtha. The Numi- 
dian king bestowed large sums of money upon both 
Bestia and Scaurus, in consequence of which the 
consul granted the king most favourable terms of 
peace. This disgraceful transaction excited the 
greatest indignation at Home ; and C. Mamilias, 
the tribune of the plebs, 110, brought forward a 
bill, by which an inquiry w’as to be instituted 
against all those who had received bribes from 
Jugurtha. Although Scaurus had been one of the 
most guilty, such was his influence in the state 
that he contrived to he appointed one of the three 
quaesitores, who were elected under the bill, for 
the purpose of prosecuting the criminals. But 
though he thus secured himself, he was unable to 
save any of his accomplices. Bestia and many 
others were condemned. In 109, Scaurus xvas 
censor with M. Livius Brusiis. In his consulship 
he restored the Milvian bridge, and comstrueted 
the Aemilian road, which ran by Fisae and Luna 
as far as Dertona. In 107, he was elected consul 
a second time, in place of L. Cassius Longinus, 
who had lallen in battle against the Tigurini- 
In the struggles between the aristocratical and 
poptilar parties, Scaurus was alv.'ays a warm sup- 
porter of the former. He was several times ac- 
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cused of cliiTerent offences,. cWefiy by feis prmte 
enemies; bnc sncIi was liis iiifluence in -tbe state, 
that be was always acquitted. He died about 89. 
By liis wife Caecilia Scaiirus had three children, 2 
sons mentioned below, and a daughter Aemilia, 
first married to Giabrio, and nest to Cn. Poni- 
pe}', subsequently the triumvir. 2. H., eldest 
son of the preceding, and stepson of the dictator 
Sulla, whom his mother Caecilia married after the 
death of his father. In the third Mlthridatic war 
he served under Pompey as quaestor. The latter 
sent him to Damascus with an army, and from 
thence he marched into Judaea, to settle the ^dis- 
putes between the brothers Hyrcanus and Aristo- 
biiliis. Scaums -was left by Pompey in the com- 
mand of Syria -ufith two legions. During his 
government of Syria he made a predatory incursion 
into Arabia Petraea, but withdrew on the pay- 
inent of 300 talents by Aretas, the king of the 
country. He was curule aedile in 58, when he 
celebrated the public games with extraordinmy 
splendour. The temporary theatre W'hich he built 
accommodated 80.000 spectators, and wms adorned 
in the most magnificent manner. 360 pillars deco- 
jpsted the stage, arranged in 3 stories, of which. the 
lowest was made of white marble, the middle one 
of glass, and the highest of gilt wood. The com- 
bats of wild beasts wer(f equally astonishing. 1 50 
panthers we^e exhibited in the circus, and 5 cro- 
codiles and a hippopotamus w^ere seen for the first 
lime at Rurne. In 56 he was praetor, and in^ the 
following year governed the province of Sardinia, 
which he plundered without mercy. On his re- 
tuni to Rome he was accused of the crime of repe- 
tmidae. He was defended by Cicero, Hortensius, 
and others, and was acquitted, notwithstanding his 
guilt. He was accused again in 52, uader Pom- 
pey ’s new law against ambitus, and was con- 
demned. He married Mucia, who had been pre- 
viously the wife of Pompey, and by her he had 
me son [No. 4].«— 3. Younger son of No. i, 
fought under the proconsul, Q. Catuliis, against 
the Cimbri at the Athesis, and having fled from 
the field, was indignantly commanded by his father 
not to come into his presence; whereupon the 
youth put an end to his life. — 4. M,, son of No. 
*2, and Mucia,, the former wife of Pompey the tri- 
umvir, and consequently the half-brother of Sex. 
Pompey. He accompanied the latter into Asia, 
after the defeat of his fleet in Sicily, hut" betrayed- 
him into the hands of the generals of M. Antomus, 
in 35. After the battle of Actium, he fell into the 
power of Octavian, and escaped death, to which he 
had been sentenced, only through the intercession 
of his mother. Muck. — 5. llamercns, son of 
No. 5, was a distinguished orator and poet, hut of 
a dissolute character. He was a member of the 
senate at the time of the accession of Tiberius, 
A. n. 14, when he offended this suspicious emperor 
by some remarks which he made in the senate. 
Being accused of majestas in 34, he put an end - 
'to hk own life.' 

. .. Scaurufl, M. .AureKas, consul suffect-us- b, u. 
108, -was 3 years afterwards consular, legate in 
Oaul, where he was defeated by the Gimbri, taken 
prisoner, and put to death. 

^ Soaurm, C Terentius, a celebrated ' gramma- 
rian wlio fiourished under the emperor Hadrian, 
and whose son was one of the preceptors of the 
emperor Verus. He was the author of an Ars 
GrammaUca and of commentaries upon Plautus, 
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, Virgil, and, the Ars .Poeftca, of .Horace, ■■which are 
known to.us from a fe\v scattered notices only, for 
the tract entitled.13* Terentii Scmiride.OriliQgrapkm 
ad Tkeseum included in the “ Grammaticae Latiiige 
Auctores Antiqui ” of Putschiiis (Hannov. 1605), 
is not believed to be a gennine production of this 
Scaurus. 

Seeleratus Campus.' [Roma, p. 650, a.] 

Sceuae fS/ciirat, i. e. the ients)s,<itomi of Meso- 
potamia, on the borders of Babylonia, on a canal 
of the Euphrates, 25 days'* Joiimey below Zeugma. 
It belonged to the Scenitae, and was evidently 
only a collection of tents or huts. 

Scenitae {'^K7}plrai.^ i. e. dwellers in fe'ks), the 
general name used by the Greeks for the Bedawee 
(Bedouin) tribes of Arabia Deserta. It was also 
applied to nomad tribes in Africa, -who likeivise 
lived in tents. 

Scepsis (2/ci5t|/is- : prob. JEsM-Upshh or SsM-. 
Shupslie, Rn.), an ancient city in the interior of 
the Troad, S. E. of Alexandria, in the mountains 
of Ida. Its inhabitants -were repioved by Anti- 
gonus to Alexandria; but being permitted by Ly- 
simachus to return to their homes, they built a 
new city, called via icdfiTj^and the remains of the 
old town were then called HaA.aio’Kgij/is, Scepsis 
is celebrated in literary history as the place where 
certain MSS. of Aristotle and Theophrastus were 
buried, to prevent their transference to Pergamus. 
When dug np again, they were found nearly de- 
stroyed by mould and woniis, and in this condition 
they were removed Sulla to Athens. The 
philosopher Metrodorus and the grammarian De- 
' metrius were natives of Scepsis. 

Scerdilaidas, or Scerdilaedms (:SK€pdiAcd'das or 
S/cepSiAaiSos), king of Ill^Tia, was in all proba- 
bility a son of Pleuratns, and younger brotlier of 
Agron, both of them kings of that country- After 
the defeat and abdication of Teuta (b.c. 2*29), he 
probably succeeded to a portion of her dominions, 
but did not assume the title of king, till after the 
death of his nephew Pinnes, He carried on war 
for some years against Philip, king of Macedonia, 
and thus appears as an ally of the Romans, He 
probably died about 205, and was succeeded by 
bis son Pleuratus. 

SchMius (Sx^Sms). L Son of Iphitus and 
Hippolyte, commanded the Phocians in the w^ar 
against Troy, along with his brother Epistrophus. 
He was slain by Hector, and his remains were 
: carried from Troy to Anticyra in Phocis. —2. Son 
of Perimedes, likewise a Phocian who was killed 
at Troy by Hector. 

Schera (Scherinns), a town in the interior of 
Sicily in the S.W. part of the island. 

Scheria.' [.Phaeaces,.] : ' ' 

Schoenixs (^^(oivos : iSxoiweus), a town of 
Boeotia, on a river of the same name, and on the 
road from Thebes to Anthedon. 

Schoeniis (HSxoivoi/sr -ovvros) 1. A harbour of 
Corinth, N. of Cenchreae, at the narrowest part of 
the isthmus, —2. A place in the interior of Ar- 
cadia near Methydrium. 

Sciatbus (^fctaffos: "Ziciddios: Sldatlio)^ a small 
island in the Aegaean sea, N. of Euboea and E. 
of the Magnesian coast of Thessaly, with a town 
of the same name upon it. It is said to have been 
originally colonised by Pelasgians from Thraae. 
It is frequently mentioned in the history of the 
invasion of Greece by Xerxes, since the Persian 
and Grecian fleets "were stationed near its coasts. 
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It snbsequentU’- "became one of t'he subject allies of 
Athens^ but attained s-iicb little prosperity that H 
only had to pay the small tribute of 200 drachmae 
yearly. Its chief town w'as destroyed by the last 
Philip of Macedonia. At a later time it was 
restored by Antonius to the Athenians. Sciathiis 
produced good wine. 

Scidrus (^Kidpos)^ a place in the S. of Italy of 
uncertain site, in which some of the Sybarites 
settled after the destruction of their own city. 

SciilHs CSkiWovs -ovvtos : li^KiWovyrios^ S/ciA- 
Aoyrr/os), a town of Elis in the district Triphylia, 
on the river Selinus, 20 stadia S. of Olympia. It 
•was destroyed by the Eleans in the war which 
the}" carried on against the Pisaeans, whose cause 
had been espoused by the inhabitants of Scilliis. 
The Lacedaemonians subsequently took possession 
of tli(j territory of Scillus ; and, although the 
Eleans still laid claim to it, they gave it to 
Xenophon after his banishment from Athens. 
Xenophon resided at this place during the re- 
mainder of his life, and erected here a sanctuary 
to Artemis, which he had vowed during the retreat 
of the Ten Thousand. 

Scingomagus, a small place in the S. E. part of 
Gallia Transpadana, in the kingdom of Cottiiis, 
'SV. of Segusio, at the pass across the Alps. 

Scidne {^Kt(i>v7i : :$iauvaios, 'ZKi6ov6vs)y the 
chief town in the Macedonian peninsula of Pal- 
iene, on the W. coast. It is said to have been 
founded by some Pellenians of Achaia, who settled 
here after their return from Troy. It revolted 
from the Athenians in the Peloponnesian war, but 
was retaken by Cleon ; whereupon all the men 
were put to death, the women and children sold as 
slaves, and the town given to the Plataeans. 

Sclpio, the name of an illustrious patrician family 
of the Cornelia gens. This name, -whicli signifies 
a stick or staff, is said to have been given to the 
founder of the family, because he served as a staff 
in directing his blind father. This family produced 
some of the greatest men in Rome, and to them 
she was more indebted than to any others for the 
empire of the world. The family-tomb of the i 
Scipios wms discovered in 1780, on the left of the | 
Appia Via, about 400 paces wdthin the modem j 
Porta S. Sebastiano. The inscriptions and other ! 
curiosities arenov/ deposited in the Museo Pio-Cle- 1 
mentino, at Rome. «— 1. P. Cornelius Scipio, ma- 
gistcT equitum, B. c. 396. and consular tribune 395, 
and 394.-"- 2. I*. Com. Scipio, consul 350. —S. P. 
Corn. Scipio Barbatus, consul 328, and dictator, 
306. He was also pontifex maximiis. — 4. L. Corn. 
Scipio Barbatus, consul 298, when he carried on 
war against the Etruscans, and defeated them near 
Volaterrae. He also served under the consuls in 
297, 295, and 293 against the Samnites. This 
Scipio was the great great-grandfather of the con- 
queror of Hannibal. The genealogy of the family 
can be traced wdth more certainty from this time.— « 
5. Cn, Corn. Scipio Asina, son of No. 4, was consul 
260, in the 1st Punic -war. In an attempt upon 
the Liparaean islands, he was taken prisoner with 
17 ships. He probably recovered his liberty when 
Reguliis invaded Africti ; for he was consul a 2nd 
time in 254. In this year he and his colleague A. 
Atilius Calatinus crossed over into Sicily, and took 
the town of Panormus. — 6. B. Corn. Scipio, also 
son of No. 4, was consul 259. He drove the Car- 
thaginians out of Sardinia and Corsica, defeating 
Hanno, the Carthaginian commander. He was 
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censor in 258. — 7. P, Com, Scipio Asina, son of 
No. 5, was consul 221, and cruTied on war, with 
his colleague IM. ^linuciiis Rufus, apainst the Istri, 
who were subdued by the consuls. He is mentioned 
again in 21 1 , when lie recommended that the senate 
should recall all the generals and armies from Italy 
for the defence of the capital, because Hannibal 
was marching upon the cit}'.— 8. P- Com. Scipio, 
son of No. 6. was consul, with Ti. Sempronius 
Longus, in 218, the first year of the 2nd Punic 
War. He sailed with an army to Gaul, in order to 
encounter Hannibal before crossing the Alps ; but 
finding that Hannihal had crossed the Pvhone, and 
had got the start of him by a 3 days' march, he 
resolved to sail back to Italy, and await tiannibars 
arrival in Cisalpine Gaul. But as the Romans ha.d 
an army of 25,000 men in Cisalpine C^aul, under 
the command of 2 praetors, Scipio sent into Spain 
the army w^hich he had brought -with him, under 
the command of his brother Cn, Scipio. On his 
return to Italy, Scipio took the command of the 
army in Cisalpine Gaul, and hastened to meet 
Hannibal. An engagement took place between 
the cavalry and light-armed troops of the 2 armies. 
The Romans were defeated ; the consul himself 
received a severe wound, and was only saved from 
death by the courage of his young son, Publius, 
the future conqueror of Hannibal. Scipio now 
retreated across the Ticinus, crossed the Po also, 
first took up his quarters at Placentia, and subse- 
quently withdrew to the hills on the left bank of 
the Trebia, where lie was joined by the other 
consul, Sempronius Longus. The latter resolved 
upon a battle, in opposition to the advice of his 
colleague. The result was the complete defeat of 
the Roman army, which was obliged to take refuge 
within the •walls of Placentia. In the following 
year 217, Scipio, whose imperium had been pro- 
longed, crossed over into Spain, He and his 
brother Cneius continued in Spain till their death 
in 211; hut the history of their campaigns, though 
important in their results, is full of confusions and 
contradictions. They gained several victories over 
the enemy, and thej- felt themselves so strong bj-' 
the beginning of 212, that they resolved to cross 
the Iberus, and to make a vigorous effort to drive 
the Carthaginians out of Spain. They accordingly 
divided their forces, but they were defeated and 
slain in battle by the Carthaginians.— 9. On. Com. 
Scipio Calvus, son of No. 6, and brother of No. 8, 
was consul 222, with M, Claudius Marcelius. In 
conjunction with his colleague he carried on war 
against the Insubrians. In 218 he carried on war" 
as the legate of his brother Publius for 8 years in 
Spain, as has been related above. —10. P. Com. 
Scipio AMcanus Major, son of No. 8. was born 
in 234. He was unquestionably one of the greatest 
men of Rome, and he acquired at an early age the 
confidence and admiration of his countrymen. His 
enthusiastic mind led him to believe that he was 
a special favourite of the gods ; and he never 
engaged in any public or private business -without 
first going to the Capitol, where he sat some time 
alone, enjoying communication from the gods. For 
all he proposed or executed he alleged the divine 
approval; and the Roman people gave credit to his 
assertions, and regarded him as a being almost 
superior to the common race of men. There can he 
no doubt that Scipio believed himself in the divine 
revelations, which he asserted to have been vouch- 
safed to him, and the extraordinary success which 
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attended all Ijis enterprises must hate deepened 
this belief. He is first mentioned in 218 at the 
battle of the Ticinus, when he saved the life of his 
father as has been already related. He fought at 
Cannae two years afterward (216), when he w'as 
already a tribune of the soldiers, and wms one of 
the few Roman officers who survived that fatal 
day. He was chosen along with. Appius Claudius 
to command the remains of the army, which had 
taken refuge at Canusium ; and it was owing to 
his youthful heroism and presence of mind, that 
the Roman noliles, who had thought of leaving 
Italy in despair, were prevented from carrying 
their rash project into effect. He had already 
gained the favour of the people to such an extent, 
that he was elected aedile in 212, although he 
had not yet reached the legal age. In 210, , 
after the death of his father and uncle in Spain, | 
the Romans resolved to- increase their army in that | 
country, and to place it under the command of a 
proconsul. But when the people assembled to 
elect a proconsul, none of the generals of experience 
ventured to sue for so dangerous a command. At 
length Scipio, who wms then barely 24, offered 
himself as a candidate, and was chosen with en- 
tbiisijism to take the command. His success in ; 
Spain wms striking and rapid. In the first cam- 
paign (210) he took the important city of Carthago 
Nova, and in the course of tlie next 3 years he | 
drove the Carthaginians entirely out of Spain, and i 
became master of that countrj'. He returned to 
Rome in 20 C, and was elected consul for the fol- 
lowing year (205), although he had not yet filled 
the office of praetor, and was only 30 years of age. 
He was anxious to cross over at once to Africa, 
and bring the contest to an end at the gates of 
Carthage; but the oldest members of the senate, 
and among them Q. Fabius Maximus, opposed his 
project, partly through timidity and partly through | 
jealousy of the youthful conqueror. All that Scipio j 
could obtain was the province of Sicily, with per- ■ 
mission to cross over to Africa ; but the senate 
refused him an army, thus making the permission 
of no practical use. But the allies had a truer 
view of the interests of Italy than the Roman 
senate; and from all the towns of Italy volunteers 
flocked to join the standard of the youthful hero. 
The senate could not refuse to allow him to enlist 
volunteers; and such was the enthusiasm in his 
fiiVDiir, that he wms able to cross over to Sicily with 
an army and a fleet contrary to the expectations 
and even the wishes of the senate. After spend- 
ing the winter in Sicily, and completing all his 
preparations for the invasion of Africa, he crossed 
over to the latter country in the course of the 
following year. Success again attended his arms. 
The Carthaginians and their ally St'phax were 
defeated with great slaughter; and" the former 
were compelled to recall Hannibal from Italy as 
the only hope of saving their country. The long 
struggle between the 2 peoples was at length 
brought to a close by the battle fought near the 
city of Zaraa on the 19th of October, 202, in which 
Scipio gained a decisive and brilliant victory over 
Hannibal. Carthage had no alternative but sub- 
mission ; but the final treaty was not concluded 
till the following year (201). Scipio returned to 
Italy in 201, and entered Rome in triumph. He 
was received with universal enthusiasm, and the 
surname of Africanus was conferred upon him, ; 
The people wished to make him consul and die- I 
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tator for life, and to erect his statue in the comitia, 
the rostra, the curia, and even in the Capitol, but 
he prudently declined all these invidious dis- 
tinctions. As he did not choose to usurp the su- 
preme power, and as he was an object of suspicion 
and dislike to the majority of the senate, he took 
no prominent part in public affiiirs during the next 
few years. He was censor in 199 "with P. Aelius 
Paetus, and consul a second time in 194 with Ti. 
Sempronius Xongus. In 193, he was one of the 
3 commissioners who were sent to Africa to me- 
diate between Masinissa and the Carthaginians ; 
and in the same year he was one of the ambas- 
sadors sent to Antiochus at Ephesus, at whose 
court Hannibal was then residing. The tale runs 
that he had there an interview with the great Car- 
thaginian, who declared him the greatest general 
that ever lived. The compliment was paid in a 
manner the most flattering to Scipio. The latter 
had asked, Who was the greatest general ? ” 

Alexander the Great,” was Hannibal’s reply. 

Who was the second ? ” “ Pyrrhus.” “ Who 
the third ?” Myself,” replied the Carthaginian, 
“What would you have said, then, if you had 
conquered me?” asked Scipio, in astonishment. 
“ I should then have placed myself before Alex- 
ander, before Pyrrhus, and before all other ge- 
nerals.” — In 190 Africanus served as legate 
under his brother Lucius in the war against An- 
tiochus the Great. Shortly after his return, he 
and his brother Lucius w'ere accused of having 
received bribes from Antiochus to let the monarciL 
off too leniently, and of having appropriated to 
their own use part of the money which had been 
paid by Antiochus to the Roman state. The de- 
tails of the accusation are related with such dis- 
crepancies by tbe ancient authorities, that it is 
impossible to determine with certainty the true 
history of the afiiilr, or the year in which it oc- 
curred. It appears, however, that there were 
two distinct prosecutions, and the following is 
perhaps the most probable history of the transac- 
tion. In 187, 2 tribunes of the people of the 
name of Petillii, instigated by Cato and the other 
enemies of the Scipios, required L. Scipio to render 
an account of all the sums of money which he 
had received from Antiochus. L. Scipio accord- 
ingly prepared his accounts, but as he was in the 
act of delivering them up, the proud conqueror of 
Hannibal indignantly snatched them out of his 
hands, and tore them up in pieces before the senate. 
But this haughty conduct appears to have produced 
an unfavourable impression, and his brother, when 
brought to trial in the course of the same year, was 
declared guilty, and sentenced to pay a heavy 
fine. The tribune C. Minuciiis Augurinus ordered 
him to be dragged to prison and there detained till 
the money was paid ; whereupon Africanus res- 
cued his brother from the hands of the tribune’s 
officer. The contest would probably have been at- 
tended with fatal results had not Tib. Gracchus, 
the father of the celebrated tribune, and then 
tribune himself, had the prudence to release Lu- 
cius from the sentence of imprisonment. The 
successful issue of the prosecution of Lucius em- 
boldened liis enemies to bring the great Africanus 
himself before the people. His accuser was M. 
Naevius, the tribune of the people, and the accu- 
sation wras brought in 185. When the trial came 
on, and Africanus was summoned, he proudly re- 
minded the people that this was the anniversary 
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of tile darY on whicli he had defeated Hannibal at ' 
Zama, and called upon them to follow him to the , 
Capitol, in order there to return thanks to the 
immortal gods, and to pray that they would 
grant the Homan state other citizens like himself. ! 
Scipio struck a chord tvhich yibrated on every 
heart, and was followed by crowds to the Ca- 
pitol. Having thus set all the laws at defiance, 
Scipio immediately quitted Rome, and retired to 
his country seat at Liternum. The tribunes 
wished to renew the prosecution, but Gracchus 
wisely persuaded them to let it drop. Scipio never ' 
returned to Rome. He passed his remaining days | 
in the cultivation of his estate at Liternum; and 
at his death is said to have requested that his 
body might he buried there, and not in his un- 
grateful country. The year of his death is equally 
uncertain ; hut he probably died in 103. Scipio 
married Aemiiia, the daughter of L. Aemilius 
Raulus, who fell at the battle of Cannae, and by 
her he had 4 children, 2 sons [Nos. 12, 13], and 
2 daughters, the elder of whom married P. Scipio 
Nasica Corculurn [No. 17.], and the younger Tib. 
Gracchus, and thus became the mother of the two 
celebrated tribunes. [Corneli a. ] — 1L L. Corn. 
Scipio Asiaticus, also called Asiagenes or Asia- 
genus, was the son of No. 8, and the brother of 
the great Africanus. He served under his brother 
in Spain ; was praetor in 1 93, when he obtained the 
province of Sicily ; and consul in 190, with C.Lae- 
lius. The senate had not much confidence in his 
abilities, and it was only through the offer of his 
brother Africanus to accompany him as a legate 
that he obtained the province of Greece and the 
conduct of the war against Antiochus. He de- 
feated Antiochus at Mt. Sipylus, in 190, entered 
Rome in triumph in the following year, and as- 
sumed the surname of Agiaticus. The history of 
his accusation and condemnation has been already 
related in the life of his brother. He was a can- 
didate for the censorship in 184, hut was defeated 
by the old enemy of his famil}’-, M. Porcius Cato, I 
who deprived Asiaticus of his horse at the review 
of the equites. It appears, therefore, that even as 
late as tliis time an eques did not forfeit his horse 
by becoming a senator. ■— 12. P. Corn. Scipio 
Africanus, elder son of the great Africanus, was 
prevented by his weak health from taking any part 
in public affairs. Cicero praiges his oratiunculae 
and his Greek history, and remarks that, with the 
greatness of his father’s mind he possessed a larger 
amount of learning. He had no son of his own, 
but adopted the son of L. Aemilius Paulus [see 
below, No. 15]. — IS. L. or Cn. Corn. Scipio 
Africanus, younger son of the great Africanus. 
He accompanied his father into Asia in 190, and 
was taken prisoner by Antiochus. This Scipio 
was a degenerate son of an illustrious sire, and 
only obtained the praetorship, in 174, through 
Cicereius, who had been a scriba of his father, 
giving way to him. In the same year lie was ex- 
pelled from the senate by the censors. »=“ 14. L. 
Com. Scipio Asiaticus, a descendant of No. 11, 
belonged to the Marian party, and was consul 83 
with C. Norbauiis. In this year Suiia returned 
to Italy : Scipio was deserted by his troops, and 
taken prisoner in his camp along with his son 
Lucius, hut was dismissed by Sulla uninjured. 
He was, however, included in the proscription, in 
the following year (82), whereupon he fled to 
Massilia, and passed there the remainder of his 
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life. His daughter was married to P. Sestius. 
— 15. P. Com. Scipio Aemiiianus Africanus 
Minor, was the younger son of L. Aemilius Paulus, 
the conqueror of Macedonia, and was adopted b}" 
P. Scipio [No. 12], the son of the conqueror of 
Hannibal. He was born about 185. In his 17th 
year he accompanied his father Paulus to Greece, 
and fought under him at the battle of Pydna, 
188. Scipio devoted himself witli ardour to the 
study of literature, and formed an intimate friend- 
ship with Polybius, when the latter came to Rome 
along with the other Achaean exiles in 167. 
[Polybius.] At a later period he also cultivated 
the acquaintance of the philosopher Panaetius, 
and he likewise admitted the poets Lucilius and 
Terence to his intimac}-, and is said to have as- 
sisted the latter in the composition of his come- 
dies. His friendship with Laelius, whose tastes 
and pursuits were so congenial to his owm, has 
been inimortalised by Cicero’s celebrated treatise 
entitled “Laelius sive de Amicitia.” Although 
thus devoted to the study of polite literature, 
Scipio is said to have cultivated the virtues which 
distinguished the older Romans, and to have made 
Cato the model of his conduct. If we may believe 
his panegyrists, he possessed all the simple virtues 
of an old Roman, mellowed by the refining in- 
fluences of Greek civilisation. Scipio first served 
in Spain with great distinction as military tribune 
under the consul L. Lucullus irk 351. On the 
breaking out of the 3rd Punic war in 149 he ac- 
companied the Roman army to Africa, again with 
the rank of military tribune. Here he gained 
still more renown. By his personal bravery and 
military skill he repaired, to a great extent, the 
mistakes of the consul Manilius, whose army on 
one occasion he saved from destruction. He 
returned to Rome in 148, and had already gained 
such popularity that when he became a candidate 
for the aedileship for the following year (147) he 
was elected consul, although he was only 37. and 
had not therefore attained the legal age. The 
senate assigned to him Africa as his jirovince, to 
which he forthwith sailed, accompanied by his 
friends Polybius and Laelius. He prosecuted the 
siege of Carthage with the utmost vigour. The 
Carthagmians defended themselves with the cou- 
rage of despair, and the Romans were unable to 
force their way into the city till the spring of the 
following year (146). The inhabitants fought 
from street to street, and from house to house, and 
the work of destruction and butchery went on for 
days. The fate of this once magnificent city 
moved Scipio to tears, and anticipating that a 
similar catastrophe might one day befall l^ome, he 
repeated the lines of the Iliad (vi. 448), in which 
Hector bewails the approaching fall of Troy. After 
reducing Africa to the form of a Roman province, 
Scipio returned to Rome in the same year, and 
celebrated a splendid triumph on account of his 
victory. The surname of Africanus, which he had 
inherited by adoption from the conqueror of Han- 
nibal, had been now acquired by him by his own 
exploits. In 142 Scipio was censor, and in the 
administration of the duties of his office he at- 
tempted to repress the growing luxury and immo- 
rality of his contemporaries. His efforts, however, 
were thwarted by his colleague Mummius, who 
had himself acquired a love for Greek and Asiatic 
luxuries. In 139 Scipio was accused by Ti. Clau- 
dius Asellus of majestas. Aselius attacked him 
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out of priratc animositr, because be: bad 'been 
deprived of bis borse, and reduced to tbe condition, 
of an acrarian by J:?cipio in bis censorship. Scipio 
ms acquitted, and tbe speeches which he delivered 
on the occasion obtained great celebrity,, and were 
held in liiyli esteem in a later age. It appears to 
bare l-eui afcer this event that Scipio was sent on 
an embassy to Egypt and Asia to attend to the 
lionian interests in those countries. The long 
continuance of the war in Spain again called Scipio 
to trie consulship. Ke -was appointed constil in bis 
absence, and bad tbe province of Spain assigned to 
iiira in 134. His operations were attended with 
success ; and in 133 be brought the war to a con- 
clusion by tbe capture of the city of Numantia 
after a long siege. He now received tbe siu-name 
of Numaiitinus in addition to that of Africanus. 
During bis absence in Spain Tib. Gracchus had 
been put to death. Scipio was married to Sem- 
pronia, tbe sister of tlie fallen tribune, but be bad 
no sympathy with bis reforms, and no sorrow for 
his fate. Upon his return to Rome in 132, he 
did not disguise Ids sentiments, and when asked 
in the assembly of tbe tribes by C. Papirliis Carbo, 
the tribune, what he thought of the death of Tib., 
Gracebus, he boldly replied that he was justly 
slain (Jure cmesum). The people loudly expressed 
their disapprobation; whereupon Scipio proudly 
bad tbem be silent. He nov/ took the lead in 
opposing the popular party, and endeavoured to 
prevent the agrarian law of Tib. Gracchus from 
being carried into effect. In order to accomplish 
this object, he proposed in the senate (129), that 
ail disputes respecting tbe lands of tbe allies should 
be taken out of tlie bands of the commissioners 
appointed under the law of Tib. Gracchus, and 
should be committed to other persons. This 
would have been equivalent to an abrogation of 
the law; and accordingly Fulvius Flaccus, Pa- 
pirius Carbo and C. Gracchus, the 3 commission- 
ers, oftered the most vehement opposition to his 
proposal. In the forum ho was accused by Carbo 
with the bitterest invectives as the enemy of the 
people, and upon his again expressing his approval 
of tbe death of Tib. Gracdnis, tbe people shouted 
out, Down with the tyrant.” In the evening 
he went home with the intention of composing a 
speech for the following day; but next day he 
was found dead in his room. The most contra- 
dictory rumours were circulated respecting his 
death, lixtt it wms generally believed that he was 
murdered. Suspicion fell upon various persons; 
his wife Sernpronia and her mother Cornelia were 
suspected by some ; Carbo, Fulvius, and 0, Grac- 
chus by others. Of all these Carbo was most 
generally believed to have been guilty, and is 
expressly mentioned as the murderer by Cicero. 
Tbe general opinion entertained by the Homans of 
a subsequent age respecting Scipio is given by 
Cicero in his w-ork on the Republic, in which Scipio 
is introduced as the principal speaker. -« 10. P, 
Corn. Scipio iSTasica, that is, Scipio with the 
pointed nose,” vras tbe son of Cn. Scipio Calvus, 
who fell in Spain in 211. [No. 9.] He is first 
mentioned in 204 as a young man w'ho was judged 
by the senate to be tbe best citizen in the'^state, 
and was therefore sent to Ostia along with tbe 
Roman matrons to receive the statue of the Idaean 
Mother, which had been brought from Pessinus. 
He was curule aedile 196 ; praetor in 194, when 
he fought with success in Further Spain; and consul 
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191, when he defeated the Boii, and triumphed 
over them, 'on. bis return to Rome.. Scipio .Nasica 
was. a celebrated jurist, and a bou.se was given .him 
by the state in tbe Via Sacra, in order that he 
might .be m.ore easily consulted. 17. P,. Com, 
Scipio Nasica Comilmn, son of. No. 16, inherited 
from his father a love of jurisprudence, and became 
so celebrated for his discernment and for hisknow'- 
ledge of the pontifical and civil law, that he received 
the surname of Cormhm. He married a daughter 
of Scipio Africanus the elder. He was consul for 
the first time 162, but abdicated, together with his 
colleague, almost immediately after they had en- 
tered upon their ofiSce, on account of some fault in 
tbe auspices. He was censor 159 with M. Popiilius 
Laenas, and was consul a 2nd time in 155, when 
he subdued the Dalmatians. He was a firm up., 
holder of the old Roman habits and manners, and 
in bis 2nd coiisulsbip be induced the senate to 
order tbe demolition of a theatre, which was near 
completion, as injurious to public morals. When 
Cato repeatedly expressed his desire for the de- 
struction of Carthage, Scipio, on the other band, 
declared that be wished for its preservation, since 
tbe existence of such a rival would prove a useful 
check upon the licentiousness of the multitude* 
He wms elected pontifex maximiis in 150.-««18, P. 
Com. Scipio Nasica Serapio, son of No. 17, is 
chiefly known as the leader of tbe senate in the 
murder of Tib. Gracchus. He was consul in 138, 
and in consequence of the severity with which be 
and bis colleague conducted the le^y of troops, 
they were thrown into prison by C. Ciiriatms, 
the tribune of tbe plebs. It was this Curiatius 
who gave Nasica the nickname of Serapio, from 
his resemblance to a person of low rank of this 
name ; but though given him in derision, it after- 
wards became his &tmguishing surname. In 133, 
when tbe tribes met to re-elect Tib. Gracchus to 
the tribunate, and tbe utmost confusion prevailed 
in the forum, Nasica called upon tbe consuls to 
save the republic ; but as they refused to have 
recourse to violence, he exclaimed, “As the consul 
betrays tbe state, do you who wish to obey the 
lawas follow me,” and so saying he rushed forth from 
the temple of Fides, where the senate was sitting, 
followed by the greater number of the senators. 
The people gave way before them, and Gracchus 
was assassinated as be attempted to escape. In 
consequence of his cbnduct on this occasion Nasica 
became an object of such detestation to tbe people, 
that tbe senate found it advisable to send him on a 
pretended mission to Asia, although be was pontifex 
maximus, and ought not, therefore, to have quitted 
Italy. He did not venture to return to Rome, and 
after wandering about from place to place, died 
soon afterwards at Pergaraum. “—19. P. Com. 
Scipio Nasica, son of No. 18, was consul 111, and 
died during bis consulship. — 20. P. Com. Scipio 
Nasica, son of No. 19, praetor 94, is mentioned 
by Cicero as one of tbe advocates of Sex. Roscius 
of Ameria. He married Licinia, tbe 2nd daughter 
of L. Crassus, the orator. He bad 2 sons, both of 
whom w'ere adopted, one by bis maternal grand- 
father L. Crassus in bis testament, and is therefore 
called Lt. Licinius Crassus Scipio ; and the other 
by Q. Caecilius Metelliis Pius, consul 80, and is 
therefore called Q, Caecilius Metellus Pius Scipio. 
This Scipio became tbe father-in-law of Cn. Pompey 
the triumvir, and fell in Africa in 46. His life is 
given under Metej.lus, No. 15. «— 21. Cn. Con£. 
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Scipio Hispallus, son of L, Scipio who is only I 
known as a brother of the 2 Scipios wlio fell in 
Spain. Hispallus was praetor 179s and consul 171, 
— .22. Gn. Corn. Scipio Hispallus, son of No, 21, 
was praetor, 139, when he published an edict that 
ali Chaldaeans (i.e. astrologers) should leave Rome 
and Italy within 10 daj’s. 

Sciras or Sclenas (Sfctpay, SicX'jjpias), of Ta- 
rentuin, was one of the follow'ers of Rhinthon in 
that peculiar sort of comedy, or rather burlesq^ne 
trau'edy, which was cultivated by the Dorians of 
Mjigna Graecia, and especially at Tarentnm, 
[Rhikthon.] 

Sciras {2,Kipcis), a surname of Athena, under 
w’liich she had a temple in the Attic port of Pha- 
leron, and in the island of Salamis. The foun- 
dation of the temple at Phaleron is ascribed by 
Pausanias to a soothsayer, Seims of Dodona, who 
is said to have come to Attica at the time when 
the Eleusinians were at war with Ereebtheus. 

Sciritis (2/c:piTzs), a wild and mountainous 
district in the N. of Laconia, on the borders of 
Arcadia, with a town called Scirus (:S«:?pos), 
which originally belonged to Arcadia. Its inha- 
bitants, the Sciritae (SKipTrai), formed a special 
division of the Lacedaemonian army. This body, 
which in the time of the Peloponnesian war, tvas 
600 in number, was stationed in battle at the 
extreme left of the line, formed on march tlie 
vanguard, and was usually employed on the most 
dangerous kinds of service. 

Sciron {^Ktpwv or iS/celpwv), a famous robher 
who infested the frontier between Attica and 
Megaris. He not only robbed the travellers who 
passed through the countrj’', but compelled them, 
on the Scironian rock to wash his feet, and kicked 
them into the sea, while they were thus employed. 
At the foot of the rock there was a tortoise, ■which 
devoured the bodies of the robber’s victims. He 
was slain by Theseus. 

Scironfa Saxa (^tcipccyides Trdrpaif also ' 
pdSev: Derveni large rocks on the E. 

coast of Megtiris, between which and the sea there 
was only a narrow dangerous pass, called the ' 
Scironian road ij] "S,Kip6v7\ or Sxtpcoylv 6B6s : Kali 
Skala). This road was afterwards enlarged by the 
emperor Hadrian. The name of the rocks was 
derived from the celebrated robber Sciron. 

Scirri or Sciri, a people in European Sarmatia, 
on the N. coast, immediately £. of the Vistula, in 
the modern Citrland and Samogiiien. The Sciri 
afterwards joined the Huns ; and to this people 
belonged Odoacer, the conqueror of Italy. 

Scirtonium. {'S,KipT<hviov\ a town in the S. of 
Arcadia, belonging to the district Aegytis, the 
inhabitants of which removed to Megalopolis, upon 
the foundation of the latter. 

Scirtus (:$KipTos : Jillah)^ a river in Mesopo- 
tamia, flowing past Edessa into a small lake near 
Charrae. Its name, which signifies leaping, was 
derived its rapid descent in a series of small 
cascades. 

Sclerias- [Sciras.] 

Scodra (Scodrensis : Scodar or Scufarz), one of 
the most important towns in Illyricum, on the left 
bank of the river Barbana, at the S. E. comer of 
the Lacus Laheatis, and about 17 miles from the 
coast. It was strongly fortified, and was the resi- 
dence of the Illyrian king Gentius. It subse- 
quently contained many Roman inhabitants. 
Scodrus. [ScARDus,] 
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Scoedises, Seydisses, or Ssordisens (:Skoi- 
dtcrrfs^ dSfKvSicrcrTjs, ^icopUaKos : Basshn. Bagli, ot 
Cliamhii^Bel Dagli), a mountain in the N. E. of 
Asia Minor, dividing Pontiis Cappadochis from 
Armenia Minor, and forming a part of the same 
range as M. Paryades. 

ScoUis (2/rdAAts : Sandmmri), a rocky moun- 
tain between Elis and Achaia, 3S33 feet high, 
which joins on the E. the mountain Lampea. 

Scoloti (2/cdAoTOi), the native name of the 
Scythians, according to Herodotus, is in all proba- 
bility the Greek form of Slave-nie or Slov£>-nk\ the 
generic name of the Slavonian race. [Scythia.] 
The later Greek writers call them ’^KXaSrjvoi 
Scolus (^naiAos: 2/cd\ios, ^Ko^Xtsh). 1. An 
ancient toum in Boeotia, on the road from Thebes 
to Aphidna in Attica, w^as situated on the N, 
slope of Mt. Cithaeron and 40 stadia S. of the 
river Asopus. — 2. A small place in Macedonia, 
near Olynthiis. 

Scombraria {Islote), an island in front of the 
bay, on the S. E. coast of Spain, which formed the 
harbour of Carthago Nova. It received its name 
from the scombri, or mackerel, taken off its coast, 
from which the Romans prepared their garim. 

Scoinius Mons (rh :^k6plop Spos), a mountain 
in Macedonia, which runs E. of Mt. Scardus, in 
the direction of N. to S. towards Mt. Haemus. 

Seopas (lE/cdira?). 1. An Aetolian, -who held a 
leading position among his countrymen at the 
period of the outbreak of the war with Philip and 
the Achaeans, b. c. 220. He commanded the 
Aetolian army in the first year of the war ; and 
he is mentioned again as general of the Aetolians, 
when the latter people concluded an alliance with 
the Romans to assist them against Philip (211). 
After the close of the war -with Philip, Seopas and 
Dorimachus were appointed to reform the Aetolian 
constitution (204). Seopas had only undertaken 
the charge from motives of personal ambition ; on 
finding himself disappointed in this object, he with- 
drew to Alexandria. Here he wms received with 
the utmost favour by the ministers of the young 
king, Ptolemy V., and appointed to the chief com- 
mand of the amij” against Antiochiis the Great. 
At first he was successful, but was afterwards 
defeated bj' Antiochus at Panium, and reduced to 
shut himself up within the walls of Sidon, where 
he was ultimately compelled by famine to siiirender. 
Notwithstanding this ill success he continued in 
high favour ,at the Egyptian court ; but having 
formed a plot in 296 to obtain by force the chief 
administration of the kingdom, he was arrested and 
put to death. — 2. A distinguished sculptor, was a 
native of Paros, and appears to have belonged to 
a family of artists in tiiat island- He fioiirished 
from B. c. 395 to 350. He was probably somewhat 
older than Praxiteles, with whom he stands at the 
head of that second period of perfected art which 
is called the later Attic school (in contradistinction 
to the earlier Attic^ school of Phidias), and which 
arose at Athens after the Peloponnesian war, 
Seopas was an architect and a statuary as well as 
! a sculptor. He was the architect of the temple of 
I Athena Alea, atTegea, in Arcadia, which was com- 
, menced^soon after b. c. 394. He was one of the 
I artists employed in executing the bas-reliefs, which 
, decorated the frieze of the Alausoleum at Hali- 
; camassus in Caria. A portion of these bas-reliefs 
I is now deposited in the British Museum. Among 
[ the single statues and groups of Seopas, the best 
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known in modem times is his group of figures 
representing the destruction of the sons and 
daughters of Niohe. In Plinv^s time the statues 
stood in the temple of Apollo Sosianus. The 
remaining statues of this group, or copies of them, 
are all in the Florence Gallery, with the exception 
of the so-called Ilioneus, at Munich, which some 
suppose to have belonged to the group. There is 
a lu-ad of Kiobe in the collection of Lord Yar- 
borough, whicli has some claim to be considered 
as the original. But the most esteemed of all 
the works "of Scopas, in antiquity, w’as his group 
which stood in the shrine of Cn. Domitius in 
the Flaminian circus, representing Achilles con- 
ducted to the island of Leuce by the divinities 
of the sea. It consisted of figures of Neptune, 
Thetis, and Achilles, surroundf d by Nereids, and 
attended by Tritons, and by an assemblage of sea 
monsters. 

Scopas (2«:<l7ras: Aladan\ a river of Galatia, 
falling into the Sangarius, from the E., at Julio- 
polis. 

Scordisci, a people in Pannonia Superior, are 
sonretimes classed among the Illyrians, but 'were 
the remains of an ancient and powerful Celtic 
tribe. They dwelt between the Savus and Dravus. 

Scordiscus- [Scoedises.] 

Scoti, a people mentioned, together with the 
Pjcti, by the later Roman writers as one of the 
the chief tribes of the ancient Caledonians. They | 
dwelt in the S. of Scotland and in Ireland ; and I 
from them the former country has derived its 
name. 

Scotitas (SKOTiVas), a woody district in the 
N, of Laconia on the frontiers of Tegeatis. 

Scotussa (Sfc^rovcra-a : S/coToucro-aios), a very 
ancient town of Thessaly, in the district Pelas- 
giotis, near the source of the Onchestus, and not 
far from the hills Cynoscephalae, where Flami- ; 
niuus gained his celebrated victory over Philip, ' 
B.al97.^ 

Scnhonia, 'wife of Octavianus, afterwards the 
emperor Augustus, had been married twice before. 
By one of her former husbands, F. Scipio, she had 
two children, F. Scipio, who was consul, B. c. 16, 
and a daughter, Cornelia, who was married to 
Paultts Aemilius Lepidiis, censor b. c. 2*2.. Scri- 
honia v/m the sister of L. Scribonius Libo, who 
was the fiither- in-law of Sex. Pompey. Augustus 
mamed her in 4lh on the advice of Maecenas, 
because he w'as then afraid that Sex. Pompey 
would form an alliance 'with Antony to crush him ; 
but having renewed his alliance with Antony, 
Octaviaii divorced lier in the Ibllowing year (39), 
in order to marry Li via on the very day on which 
.she had borne him a daughter, Julia. Scriboiiia 
long survived her separation from Octavian. in 
A.D. 2 she accompanied, of her own accord, her 
aaughter Julia into exile, to the island of Pan- 
dateria. 

ScriboniTis Curio. [Curio.] 

Senhonius largus, [Largus.J 

Scribonius Libo. [Libo.] 

Scribonius Prociilus. [Proculus.] 

Scultenna (I-'amro), a river in Oallia Cispa- 
dana, rising in the Apennines, and flowing to the E. 
of Mutina into the Po. 

Scupi {Uskuh)^ a town in Moesia Superior on 
the Axius, and the capital of Pardania. It was 
the residence of the archbishop of Iliyricum, and 
in the middle ages of the Servian kings. 
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Scydisses. [Scoedises.] 

Scylace (iSKuAd/cTj), or Scylaceion, an ancient 
city on the coast of Mysia Minor, at the foot of 
M. Olympus, said to have been founded by the 
Pelasgians. . 

Scyiacium, also Scylaeeum, or Soylletium 
(XKvXaKtov^ ‘2tKvXaKe7ov^ : Squillace)^ 

a Greek town on the E. coast of Bruttiimi, was 
situated on 2 adjoining hills at a short distance 
from the coast, between the rivers Caeciniis and 
Carcines. It is said to have been founded by the 
Athenians. It belonged to the territory of Croton, 
but was subsequently given by the elder Dionysius 
1 to the Locrians, and came eventually into the pos- 
I session of the Romans. It had no harbour, whence 
Virgil (Aen. in. 553) speaks of it as 7iavifragum 
Seglaeetm. From this town the Scylacius or 
Scylleticus Sinus k5Awos) derived 

its name. The isthmus which separated this bay 
from the Sinus Hipponiates on the W. coast of 
Bruttium, was only *20 miles broad, and formed 
the ancient boundary of Oenotria. 

Scylax (SeoAo^). 1. Of Caryanda in Caria, 
was sent by Darius Hystaspis on a voyage of dis- 
covery down the Indus. Setting out from the city 
of Caspatyrus and the Pactyican district, Scylax 
reached the sea, and then sailed W, through the 
Indian Ocean to the Red Sea, performing the whole 
v^oyage in 30 months. — 3. Of Halicarnassus, a 
friend of Panaetius, distinguished for his knowledge 
of the stars, and for his political influence in his own 
state.' — There is still extant a Periplm^ containing 
a brief description of certain countries in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, and bearing the name of Scylax of 
Caryanda. This work has been ascribed by some 
writers to the Scylax mentioned by Herodotus, 
and by others to the contemporary of Panaetius 
and Polybius ; but most modern scholars suppose 
the writer to have lived in the first half of the 
reign of Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, 
about B. c. 350. It is clear from internal evi- 
I deuce that the Periplus must have been composed 
j long after the time of Herodotus ; whilst, from its 
I omitting to mention any of the cities founded by 
Alexander, such as Alexandria in Egypt, we may 
i conclude that it tvas drawn up before the reign of 
; Alexander. It is probable that the author prefixed 
to his work the name of Scylax of Caryanda, on 
account of the celebrity of this navigator. This 
Periplus is printed by Hudson, in his Oeograpld 
Graed Minores, and by Klausen, attached to liis 
fragments of Hecataeus, Berlin, 1831. 

Scylax (!SadA«| : Choterlehlrinah)^ a river in 
the S. W. of Pontus, falling into the Iris, between 
Amasia and Ga/.iura, 

Scylitzes or ScyHtza, Joannes, a Byzantine 
historian, surnamed, from his office, Curopalates, 
flourished a. d. 1081. His work extends from 
the death of Nicephorus I. (811), down to the 
reign of Nicephorus Botaniotes (1078 — 1081). 
The portion of the history of Cedrenus, which 
extends from the death of Nicephorus I. (811) 
to the close of the ■work (1057), is found almost 
verbatim in the history of Scylitzes. Hence it 
has been supposed that Scylitzes copied from 
Cedrenus, and consequently the entire -work of 
Scylitzes has not been published separately, but 
only the part extending from 1057 to 1080, which 
has been printed as an appendix to Cedrenus. 
[Cedrenus.] It is now, however, generally ad- 
mitted that Cedrenus copied from Sc 3 ditzes, 
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SCYLLA. 

Scylla (JZkvXXo.) and Charybdis, the names of 
two rocks between Italy and Sicily, and only a 
short distance from one another. In the one of 
these rocks which was nearest to Italy, there was 
a cave, in which dwelt Scylla, a daughter of Cra- 
taeis, a fearful monster, barking like a dog, with 
12 feet, and 6 long necks and heads, each of which 
contained 3 rows of sharp teeth. The opposite 
rock, which was much lower, contained an im- 
mense fig-tree, under which dwelt Charyhdis, who 
thrice every day swallowed down the w-aters of 
the sea, and thrice threw them up again : both 
were formidable to the ships which had to pass 
between them. This is the Homeric account. 
Later traditions give different accounts of Scylla’s 
parentage. Some describe her as a monster with 
6 heads of different animals, or with only 3 heads. 
One tradition relates that Scylla was originally a 
beautiful maiden, who often played ■with the 
nymphs of the sea, and was beloved by the marine 
god Glancus. The latter applied to Circe for 
means to make Scylla return his love ; hut Circe, 
jealous of the fair maiden, threw magic herbs into 
the well in which Scylla was wont to bathe, by 
means of which the lower part of her body was 
changed into the tail of a fish or serpent, sur- 
rounded by dogs, while the upper part remained 
that of a woman. Another tradition related that 
Scylla was beloved by Poseidon, and that Amphi- 
trite, from jealousy, metamorphosed her into a 
monster. Hercules is said to have killed her, be- 
cause she stole some of the oxen of Geryon ; but 
Phorcys is said to have restored her to life. Virgil 
(AetiJ vi. 28C) speaks of several Scyllae,^ and 
places them in the lower world. Charyhdis is de- 
scribed as a daughter of Poseidon and Gaea, and 
a voracious woman, who stole oxen from Hercules, 
and was hurled by the thunderbolt of Zeus into 
the sea. 

Scylla, daughter of king Nisus of Megara, who 
fell in love with Minos. For details see Nisus, 
and Mixos. 

Scyllaeum. (iSKvAAaiov). 1. {SGigilo\ a pro- 
montory on the coast of Bruttium, at the N. entrance 
to the Sicilian straits, where the monster Scylla 
was supposed to live [Scylla].—"- 2. (SciUa or 
Sciglio), a town in Bruttium, on the above-named 
promontory. There are still remains of the ancient 
citadel.— 3. A promontor}' in Argolis on the coast 
of Troezen, forming, with the promontory of Su- 
nium in Attica, the entrance to the Saronic gulf. 
It is said to have derived its name from Scylla, 
the daughter of Nisus. [Nisus.] 

Scylleticas Sinus. [Scylacium.] 

Scylletium. [Scylaciujm.] 

Scyllis. [Dipoenus.] 

Scymnus (S/co/j^pos), of Chios, wrote a Periege- 
SIS, or description of the earth, which is referred 
to by later writers. This work was in prose, and 
consequently different from the Periegesis in Iam- 
bic metre, which has come down to us, and which 
many modern writers have erroneously ascribed to 
Scymnus of Chios. The poem is dedicated to king 
Nicomedes, whom some modern writers suppose to 
he the same as Nicomedes III., king of Bithynia, 
who died B. c. 74 ; but this is quite uncertain. 
The best edition of the poem is by Meineke, 
Berlin, 1846. 

Se^os {^Kvpos : Swupms : Scgro), an island in 
the Aegaean sea, E. of Euboea, and one "of the 
Sporades. It contained a town of the same name^ 
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and a river called Cephissus. Its ancient inhabi- 
tants are said to have been Pelasgians, Carians, 
and Dolopians. The, island is frequently mentioned 
in the stories of the mythical period. Here Thetis 
concealed her son Achilles inw'oman’s attire among 
the daughters of Lycomedes, in order to save him 
from the fate which awaited him under the -walls 
of Troy. It was here also that Pyrrhus, the son 
of Achilles by Heidamia, was brought up, and ifc 
was from this island that Ulysses fetched him to 
the Trojan war. According to another tradition, 
the island was conquered by Achilles, in order to 
revenge the death of Theseus, who is said to have 
been treacherously destroyed in Scyros by Lyco- 
medes, The bones of Theseus were discovered by 
Cimon in Scyros, after his conquest of the island 
in B. c, 476, and were coitveyed to Athens, where 
they were preserved in the Theseum. From this 
time Scyros continued subject to Athens till the 
period of the Macedonian supremacy ; but the 
Homans compelled the last Philip to restore it to 
Athens in 196. The soil of Scyros was unpro- 
ductive ; hut it was celebrated for its breed of 
goats, and for its €]uarries of variegated marble. 

Scythia ^kv6ik‘^, t) 'XKvBta, Ion. Xkv&lt], 
r&u 2 kv64(iov x^P% Herod.: Scythes, 

Scytha, pi. :^Kv6ai, Scythae ; fern. Scythis, 

Scythissa), a name applied to very different coun- 
tries at different times. The Scythia of Herodotus 
comprises, to speak generally, the S. E. parts of 
Europe, between the Carpathian mountains and 
the river Tanai's (Dow). The Greeks became 
acquainted with this country through their settle- 
ments on the Euxine ; and Herodotus, who had 
himself visited the coasts of the Euxine, collected 
all the information he could obtain about the 
Scythians and their country, and embodied the 
results in a most interesting digression, which 
forms the first part of his 4th book. The details, 
for which there is not room in this article, must 
be read in Herodotus. He describes the country 
as a square of 4000 stadia (400 geog. miles) each 
way, the W, boundary being the Ister {jDanube) 
and the mountains of the Agathyrsi ; the S. the 
shores of the Euxine and Pains Maeotis, from the 
mouth of the Ister to that of the Tanais, this side 
being divided into 2 equal parts, of 2000 stadia 
each, by the mouth of the Borysthenes {Dnieper) ; 
the E. boundary was the Tanais, and on the N. 
Scythia was divided by deserts from the Melan- 
chlaeni, Androphagi, and Budini. It corresponded 
to the S. part of Russia in Europe. The people 
who inhabited this region were called by the 
Greeks 'ZKvQai, a word of doubtful origin, which 
first occurs in Hesiod ; but, in their own language, 
S/cdAoTox, i,e. Slavonimis. They were believed 
by Herodotus to be of Asiatic origin ; and his 
account of them, taken in connection with the 
description given by Hippocrates of their physical 
peculiarities, leaves no doubt that they were a 
part of the great Mongol race, who have wandered, 
from unknown antiquity, over the steppes of 
Central Asia. Herodotus says further that they 
were driven out of their abodes in Asia, N. of 
the Araxes, by the !Massagetae ; and that, mi- 
grating into Europe, they drove out the Cimme- 
rians. If this account be true, it can hardly but 
have some connection with the irruption of the 
Cimmerians into Asia Minor, in the reign of the 
Lydian -king Ardj^s, about b. c. 640. The Scy- 
thians were a nomad people, that is, shepherds 
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c]r hfiidsBieB, wlio had no fixed liabitations, but 
roamed over a vast tract of country at their plea- 
surcj and accordinj^ to the wants of their cattle. 
They lived in a kind of covered waggons, which 
Aeschylus describes as “lofty houses of wicker- 
work, on well- wheeled chariots.” They kept large 
troops of horses, and were most expert in cava^ ; 
exercises and archery ; and hence, as the Persian 
king Darius found, when he invaded their country’’ 
(b.c. 507), it was almost impossible for an invading 
amy to act against them. They simply retreated, 
waggons and all, before the enemy, harassing him 
with their light cavalry, and leaving famine and 
exposure, in their hare steppes, to do the rest. 
Like all the Mongol race, they were divided into 
several hordes, the chief of whom were called the 
Iloyal Scythians ; and to these all the rest owned 
some degree of allegiance. Their government was 
a sort of patriarchal monarchy or chieftainship. 
An important modification of their habits had, 
however, taken place, to a certain extent, before 
Herodotus described them. The fertility of the 
plains on the N. of the Euxine, and the induence of 
the Greek settlements at the mouth of the Borjrs- 
thenes, and along the coast, had led the inhahitants 
of this part of .Scythia to settle down as cultivators 
of the soil, and had brought them into commercial 
and other relations with the Greeks. Accordingh-, 
Herodotus mentions 2 classes or hordes of Scy- 
thians, who had thus abandoned their nomad 
life ; first, on the W. of the Borysthenes, 2 tribes 
of Helienized Scythians, called CalHpidae and 
Aiazones ; then, beyond these, “ the Scythians 
who are ploughers (invOai apor^pss), who do not 
grow their com for food, hut for sale these 
dwelt about the river Hypanis (Bong) in the 
region now calied the ZTirmhe, which is still, 
as it was to the Greeks, a great com exporting 
conntry. Again, on the E. of the Borysthenes 
were “the Scythians who are husbandmen ” 
{SKvOat y€mfyol)^ I e. who grew com for their 
own consumption : these were called Borysthenitae 
by the Greeks: their country extended 3 days’ 
journey E, of the Borysthenes to the river Pan- | 
TJCAPi®. Beyond these, to the E., dwelt “the j 
nomad Scythians (w/fdSey who neither! 

sow nor plough at all” Herodotus expressly | 
states that the tribes E. of the Borysthenes were i 
not Scythian. Of the history of these Scythian 
tribes there is little to state, beyond the tradition 
aheady mentioned, that they migrated from Asia, 
and expelled the Cimmerians ; their invasion of 
Media, in the reign of Cyaxares, when they held the 
suprenjacy of W. Asia for 2B years ; and the dis- 
astrous expedition of Darius into tiieir country. 
In later times, they were gradually ovei^wercd 
by the neighbouring people, especially the Sar- 
matians, who gave their name to the whole comitry. 
[Saruatu.] Meanwhile, the conquests of 
Alexander and his successors in Central Asia had 
made the Greeks acquainted with tribes beyond 
the Oxus and the Jaxartes, w'ho resembled the 
Scythians, and belonged, in fact, to the same 
great Mongol race, and to whom, accordingly, the 
same name was applied. Hence, in writers of the 
time of the Homan empire, the name of Scythia 
denotes the whole of N. Asia, from the river Eha 
( Fo/ga) on th,e W., which divided it from Asiatic 
Sarmatia, to Serica on the E., extending to India 
on the S. It was divided, by M. Imaus, into 2 
parts, called respectively Scythia intra Imaum, i 
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;ie,, on the N. W’^ side of the, range,, and: Scythia 
extra, Imaum, on its S., E. ,side. ^ Of the people , of 
this ,regioii nothing was, known except some nan,ies ; 
but the absence of knowledge was supplied by 
some marvellous and not uninteresting fables. 

Seythini (ZxvdiJ'oi), a people on the W. border, 
of Armenia, through whose country the Greeks 
under Xenophon marched 4, days’ journey. Their 
territory was bounded on the E. by the river Har- 
pasus, and on the W. by^ the river Apsarus. 

Scythlnns (^troBtuos), of Teos, an iambic poet, 
turned into verse the great work of the philosopher 
Heraclitus, of which a considerable fragment is 
preserved by Stobaeus. ^ 

Scythopoiis (:Siw0oiroAis : 0. T. Bethshean*. 
Beisath Bu.), an important city of Palestine, in 
the S. E. of Galilee, according to the usual division, 
but sometimes also reckoned to Samaria, sometimes 
to Decapolis, and sometimes to Coele-Syria. It 
stood on a hill in the Jordan valley, W, of the 
river, and near one of its fords. Its site was fer- 
tilised by numerous springs ; and to this advantage, 
as well as to its being the centre of several roads, 
it owed its great prosperity and its importance in 
the history of Palestine. It is often mentioned in 
0. T. history, in the time of the Maccabees, and 
under the Romans. It had a mixed population of 
Ciinaanites, Philistines, and Assyrian settlers; 
Josephus adds Scythians, but this is perhaps an 
error, founded on a false etymology of the name. 
Under the later Roman empire, it became the seat 
of the archbishop of Palaestina Secunda, and it 
continued a flourishing city to the time of the flrst 
Crusade. 

Scythotauri, Tauri Soytbae, or Tauioscf- 
tbae, a people of Sarmatia Europaea, just without 
the Chersonesus Taurica, between the rivers Gar- 
cinites and Hypanis, as far as the tongue of land 
called Dromos Achilieos. 

Sebaste Augusta: Se^acrTTjyds). 1. 
(Apask^ Ell.), a city on the coast of Cilicia Aspera, 
hiiilt for a residence by Archelaiis, king of Cappa- 
docia, to whom the Romans had granted the 
sovereignty of Cilicia, and named in honour of 
xiugiistus. It stood W. of the river Lamiis, on a 
small island called Eleousa, the name of -which 
appears to have been afterwards transferred to the 
city. — « 2. (Sigikkr), a city of Phrygia, N. W. of 
Eumenia. — 3. [Cabiba.] This city was iilso 
called :S€§dcrT€ia.-- 4. [Samaria.] 

Sebastopolis (^e^acrrdiroXts : Turhkal)^ a city 
of Pontus, on the Iris, S. E. of Ainasia, by some 
identified with Gaziuba. There were some other 
places of the name, which do not require particular 
notice. 

Sebennytus {’Z^Sivvvros^ '2,z§^vvvrut^ -TTO* 
Als : Semenmut^ Ru.), a considerable city' of Lower 
Egy^pt, in the Delta, on the W. side of the branch 
of the Nile called after it the Sebenny’tic Mouth, 
just at the fork made by this and the Phatnitic 
Mouth, and S. of Busiris, It -^vas the capital of 
the Nomos Sehennytes or Sehennyticus. 

Sebethus (MadduUna\ a small river in Cam- 
pania, flowing round Vesuvius, and falling into the 
Sinus Puteolanus at the E. side of Noapoiis. 

Sebinus Lacus (Lago Sea or Tseo), a lake in 
Gallia Cisalpina, formed by the river Ollius be- 
tween the lakes Larius and Benacus. 

Secimdns, Pomponi-ns, a distinguished poet in 
the reigns of Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius. He 
was one of the friends of &janus, and on the faE 
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©f that minister in a. d. 31 was thrown into prison, 
%vhere he remained till tlie accession of Caligula in 
37, by whom he was released. He was consul in 
41, and in the reign of Glaudiiis commanded in 
German}", when he defeated the Chatti. Secim- 
diis was an intimate friend of the elder Pliny, w"ho 
wrote liis'life in ,2 books. , His tragedies W"ere the 
most celebrated of his literary compositions. 

. SedetanL. [Edetani.] 

Sedigitus, Yolcatins, from w^hose wmrk De 
Fociis' A. GelHus (xv. 24) has preserved ] 3 lambic 
senarians, in which the principal Latin comic dra- 
matists are emoimerated in the order of merit. In 
this ‘‘Canon,” as it has been termed, the 1st 
place is assigned to Caeciliiis Statius, the 2nd to 
Plautus, the Srd to Naevius, the 4th to Licinius, 
the 5th to Attilius, the 6tli to Terentius, the 7th 
to Xurpilius, the 8th to Trabea, the 9th to Luscius, ; 
the iOth, “ causa antiquitatis,” to Ennius. 

Seduliiis, CoeKus, of Seville, a Christian poet, 
flourished about a. i.>. 450. Of his personal his- 
tory we know nothing. His wmrks are: — 1. 1 
Faschale Cca^nmi s. Miraldlium. Divdmrum Li- \ 
dn F., ill heroic measure. 2. Veteris ei Not'i] 
Tesiamenii Collaiio, a sort of hymn containing a 
collection of texts from the Old and New Testa- 
ments, arranged in such a manner as to enable the 
reader to compare the two dispensations. 3. Hpn- 
nus de Christo^ an account of the life and miracles 
of Christ. 4. De Verhi Inearnaiione, a Cento 
Virgilianus. The best editions are by Cellarius, 
Hal 1704 and 1739; by Ariitzenius, Leovard. 
1761; and by Are val us, Eom. 1794. 

Seduni, an Alpine people in Gallia Belgica, E. 
of the lake of Geneva, in the valley of the Ehone, 
in the modern Valkm. Their chief town lyas 
called Ci vitas Sedimorum, the modem 

Sedusii, a German people, forming part of the 
anny of Ariovistus, when he invaded Gaul, b.c. 
50, They are not mentioned at a later period, 
and consequently their site cannot be determined. 

Segesama or Segisamo (Segisamonensis : Sa- 
samo)^ a town of the Murhogi or Turmodigi in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, on the road from Tarraco 
to Asturica. 

Segesta (Segestanus : nr. Alcamo Hu.), the later 
Eoman form of the town, called by the Greeks 
Egesta or Aegesta ("'EyecrTa, in Yirg, 

Acosta: ’E76a'Ta7os', Aiyecrrctj/os, Acestaeus), situ- 
ated in the N. W. of Sicily, near the coast between i 
Panormus and Drepaimm, It is said to have been . 
founded by the Trojans on 2 small rivers, to which 
they gave'^ the names of Simois and Seamander ; 
hence tlie Romans made it a colony of Aeneas. 
One tradition, indeed, ascribed to it a Greek 
origin ; but in later times it was never regarded as 
a Greek city. Its inhabitants were constantly en- 
gaged in hostilities with Selinus ; and it -was at 
their solicitation that the Athenians were led to 
embark in their unfortunate expedition against 
Sicily. The town was taken by Agathoclcs, who 
destroyed or sold as slaves all its inhabitants, 
peopled the city with a body of deserters, and 
changed its name into that of Bicacopolis ; but 
after .the death of this tyrant, the remains of the 
ancient inhabitants returned to the city and re- 
sumed their former name. In the neighbourhood 
of the city, on the road to Drepamini, were cele- 
brated mineral springs, called Aquae Segesianae or 
Aquae Pintianae. 

Segestes, a Cherugcan chieftain, the opponent 
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of Arminius, Private injuries embittered their 
political feud, for Ai’ininius carried oii and forcibly 
married the daughter of Segestes. In a. n. 9 So- 
gestes W’arned Quintilius V ariis of the conspiracy 
of Arminius, and other Gheruscan chiefs against 
him ; but his warning was disregarded, and Varus 
perished. In 14 Segestes was forced by his tribes- 
men into a w'ar wiVn Rome ; but he afterwards 
made his peace with the Romans, and was allowed 
; to reside at Narbonne. 

Segetia, a Roman divinity, who, together with 
Setia or Seja and Semoiiia, was invoked by the 
early Italians at seed time, for Segetia, like the 
two other names, is connected with sero and seges^ 

Segni, a German people in Gallia Belgica, be- 
tween the Treveri and Eburones, the imoie of 
whom is stilly preserved in the modem towm of 
Sinei or SigneL 

Segobnga, the chief town of the Celtiberi,- in 
Hispania Tarraconensis, S.W.of Caesaraugusta, pro- 
bably in the neighbourhood of the modern Friego., 

Segontia or SegTintia, a town of the Ceitiberi, 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, 16 miles from Caesar- 
augusta. 

Segovia. 1. {Segoria\ a town of the Arevaci, 
on the road from Emerita to Caesaraugusta. A 
magnificent Roman aqueduct is still extant at Se- 
govia. A town in Hispania Baetica on the PIu- 
rnen Silicense, near Sacili. 

Segnsiani, one of the most important peoples in 
Gallia Lugdunensis, hounded by the Aliobroges on 
the S., by the Sequani on the E., by tlie Aedui on 
the N., and by the Arverni on the W. In the 
time of Caesar they w'ere dependent on the Aedui. 
In their territory w'as the town of Liigdmmm, the 
capital of the province. 

Segmsio (Stisa)^ the capital of the Segusini and 
the residence of king Cottius, was situated in 
Gallia Transpadana, at the foot of the Cottian Alps. 
The triumphal arch, erected at this place by 
Cottius in honour of Augustus, is still extant, 

Seius Strabo.^ [Sejanus.] 

Sejanus, Aelitis, wns horn at ITilsijih, in 
Etruria, and was the son of Seius Strabo, who was 
commander of the praetorian troops at the close of 
the reign of Augustus, A. n. 14. In the same 
year Sejanus ivas made the colleague of his father 
in the command of the praetorian bands; and upon 
his father being sent as governor to Egypt, ho 
obtained the sole command of those troops. He 
ultimately gained such influence over Tiberius, 
that this suspicious man, w'ho was close and re- 
served to all mankind, opened his bosom to Sejanus, 
and made liim his confidant. For many years he 
governed Tiberius ; but not content with this high 
position, he formed the design of obtaining the 
imperial power. With this view he sought to 
make himself popular with the soldiers, and gave 
posts of honour and emolument to Ins creatures 
and favourites. With the same object he resolved 
to get rid of all the members of the imperial family. 
He debauched Livia, the wife of Brusus, the son 
of Tiberius ; and by promising her .marriage and a 
participation in the imperial power, lie was enabled 
to poison Brusus with her connivance and assist- 
ance (23), An accident increased the credit of 
Sejanus, and confirmed the confidence of Tiberius. 
The emperor, with Sejanus and others, w"as feast- 
ing in a natural cave, between Amyclae, which 
was on the sea coast, and the hills of F un di. The 
entrance of the cave suddenly fell in. and crushed 
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gome of the slaves; and all the piests, 
tried to make theii- escape. Sejanus, hm 

knees on the couch of Tibenua, and plaemg h s 
shoulders under the falUng rock, protected his 
master, and was discovered in this ^sture by the 
soldiers who came to their relief! After Tibenas 
had shut himself up in the island of Capreae, be- 
ianns had full scope for his machinations ; and tne 
death of Livia, the mother of Tibetuis PS). ^ 
followed bv the banisliment of Agrippma and ner 
SOBS Nero and Drusus. Tiberius at last began to 
suspect the designs of Sejaims, and felt that it was 
tml to rid himself of a man wbo was almost more 
thm a rival. To cover his schemes and remove 
Seianusfrom about him, Tiberius made him joint 
consul with himself, in 31. He then sent Ser- 
torius Macro to Eome, with a commission to take 
the command of the praetorian cohorts. Macro, 
after assuring himself of the troops, and depnvmg 
Sejaims of his usual guard, produced a letter irom 
Tiberius to the senate, in which the emperor ex- 
pressed his apprehensions of Sejaims. The consul 
Regulus conducted him to prison, and the people 
loaded him with insult and outrage. The senate 
on the same day decreed his death, and he was 
immediate! V executed. His body was dragged 
about the streets, and finally thrown into the 
Tiber. Many of the friends of Sejanus perished 
at the same time; and his son and daughter 

shared his fate. , , rv 

Selene (’ZeK'fivrj), called Luna by the Romans, 
was the goddess of the moon, or the moon per- 
sonified as a divine being. ^ She is called a 
daughter of Hvperion and Thia, and accordingly 
a sister of Helios (Sol) and Eos {Aurora) ; but 
others speak of her as a daughter of Hypenon by 
Eurvphaessa, or of Pallas, or of Zeus and Latona. 
She* is also called Phoebe, as the sister of Phoebus, 
the god of the sun. By Endymion, whom she 
loved, and whom she sent to sleep in order to kiss 
him, she became the mother of 50 daughters ; and 
to Zeus she bore Pandia, Ersa, and Nemea. ^ P^ 
also is said to have had connexion with her in the 
shape of a white mm. Selene is described as a 
very beautiful goddess, with long wings and a 
golden diadem. She rode, like her brother Helios, 
across the heavens in a chariot drawn^ by two 
white horses. In later times Selene was identified 
with Artemis or Diana, and the worship of the 
two became amal^^matei In works of art, how- 
ever, the two divinities are usually disringuished ; 
the face of Selene being more full and round, her 
figure less tall, and always clothed in a long robe ; 
her veil forms an arch over her head, and above 
it there is the crescent. At Borne Luna had a 
temple on the Aventine, 

Selene. [Cleopatra, No. 9.] 

Seleucia, and rarely Seleucea (iSeAeoxeta : 
Aey/cetJs: Seleucensis, Seleucenus), the name of 
several cities in Asia, built by Seleucus I, king 
of Syria. 1. S. ad Tigrm(i| M rod Tiypvros 
-TTOTctuoS, TTpbs Tiyp€i, airb Tiypm), also called S. 
Babylonia (2. ?? eV BaSoXuvi), S. Assyriae, and S. 
Parthorum, a great city on the confines of Assyria 
and Babylonia, and for a long time the capital of 
W. Asi^ until it was eclipsed by Ctbsiphon. 
Its exact site has heen disputed; but the most 
probable opinion is that it stood on the W. bank 
of the Tigris, N. of its junction with the Royal 
Canal, opposite to the mouth of the river Belas 
or &i\U (Diala), mdi to the spot where Ctesiphon 
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was afterwards built by the Parthians. It w'as a 
little to the S. of the modern city of 
Perhaps a better site could not be found iiiAF. 
Asia. It commanded the navigation of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, and the whole plain of those two 
rivers ; and it stood at the junction of all the chief 
caravan roads by which the traffic between E. and 
W. Asia was carried on. In addition to these 
advantages, its people had, by the gift of Seleuciw, 
the government of their own affiiirs. It was built 
in the form of an eagle with expanded wings, and 
was peopled by settlers from Assyria, Mesopo- 
tamia, Babylonia, Syria, and Judaea, It rapidly 
rose, and eclipsed Babylon in wealth and splen- 
dour. Even after the Parthian kings had become 
masters of the banks of the Tigris, and had fixed 
their residence at Ctesiphon, Seleucia, though de- 
prived of much of its importance, remained a very 
considerable citv. In the reign of Titus, it hadj, 
according to Pliny, 600,000 inhabitants. ^ It was 
burned by Trajan in his Parthian expedition, and 
again by L. Veras, the colleague of M. Aurelius 
Antoninus, when its population is given by dif- 
ferent authorities as 300,000 or 400,000. It was 
again taken by Severns ; and from this blow it 
never recovered. In Julian’s expedition it was 
found entirely deserted. — 2. S. Heria (2. Hiepfa, 

7 f ip Iliepta, of rphs 'Apriox^ia, '^9°^ 3aAa(ro-(j, 

^ iineaXKarffla, Eu., called Seleukeh or Kepse, 
near Smdeiali), a great city and fortress of Syria, 
founded by Seleucus in April, b. c. 300, one month 
before the foundation of Antioch. It stood on the 
site of an ancient fortress, on the rocks over- 
hanging the sea, at the foot of M . Picria, about 
4 miles N. of the Orontes, and 12 miles W. of 
Antioch. Its natural strength was improved by 
every known art of fortification, to which were 
added all the works of architecture and^ engineer- 
ing required to make it a splendid city and a 
great seaport, while it obtained abundant supplies 
from the fertile plain between the city and Antioch. 
The remains of Seleucus I. were interred at Se- 
leucia, in a mausoleum surrounded by a grove. In 
the war with Egypt, which ensued upon the murder 
of Antiochus II., Seleucia surrendered to Ptolemy 
HI. Euergetes (b.c. 24G). It was afterwards 
recovered by Antiochus the Great (219). In 
the war between Antiochus VIII. and IX, the 
people of Seleucia made themselves independent 
(109 or 108). Afterwards, having successfully 
resisted the attacks of Tigranes for 14 years 
(84 — 70), they were confirmed , in their freedom 
by Pompey. "The city had fallen entirely into 
decay by the 6th century of our era. There are 
considerable ruins of the harbour and mole, of the 
walls of the city, and of its necropolis. The sur- 
rounding district was called Selkucis. — • 3. S. ad 
Belum, a city of Syria, in the valley of the Orontes, 
near Apamea. Its site is doubtful,— • 4. S. Trache* 
Otis (SeleflceJi Eu.), an important city of Cilicia 
Aspera, was built by Seleucus I. on the W. bank 
of the river Calycadnus, about 4 miles from its 
mouth, and peopled with the inhabitants of several 
neighbouring cities. It had an oracle of Apollo, 
and annual games in honour of Zeus Olympius. It 
vied with Tarsus in power and splendour, and was 
a free city under the Romans. It has remarkable 
claims to renown both in political and iiter^y 
history : in the former, as the place where Trajan 
and Frederick Barbarossa died ; in the latter, as 
the birthplace of the philosophers Athenaeus and 
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j Xenarclius, of the sophist Alexander, the secretary 

of M. Aurelias Antoninus, and of other learned 
men. On its site are still seen the ruins of temples, 
porticoes, aqueducts, and tombs. -«• 5. S. in Meso- 
potamia {Bir)y on the left hank of the Euphrates, 
opposite to the ford of Zeugma, was a fortress of 
considerable importance in ancient military history. 

' — 6. A considerable city of Margiana, built by 

Alexander the Great, in a beautiful situation, and 
called Alexandria ; destroyed b}'’ the barbarians, 
and rebuilt by Antiochus L, who named it Seleucia 
after his father Seleucus I. The Roman prisoners 
taken at the defeat of Crassus by the Parthians 
were settled here by king Orodes.«— 7. S. in Caria 
[Tralles], — There were other cities of the 
name, of less importance, in Pisidia, Pamphylia, i 
Palestine, and Elymais. j 

i Seleucis {^^MvkIs). 1. The most beautiful and • 

fertile district of Syria, containing the N.W. part 
of the country, between M. Amanus on the N., the 
Mediterranean on the W., the districts of Cyr- 
rhestice and Chalybonitis on the N.E., the desert 
on the E., and Coeiesyria and the mountains of 
Lebanon on the S. It included the valley of the 
lower Orontes, and contained the 4 great cities of 
Antioch, Seleucia, Laodicea, and Apamea, whence 
it was also called Tetrapolis. In later times, the 
i name was confined to the small district N. of the 

Orontes ; the S. part of the former Seleucis being 
divided into Cassiotis, W. of the Orontes, and 
Aparaene, E. of the river. — 2. A district of Cap- 
padocia.— 3. A name which Seleucus I. endea- 
voured to give to the Caspian Sea, in memory of a 
voyage of exploration made round it by his command. 

Seleucus (Sc'Aeuxos), the name of several kings 
of Syria. I. Surnamed Hicator, the founder of 
the Syrian monarchy, reigned b. c. 312 — 280. 
He w£is the son of Antiochus, a Macedonian of 
-distinction among the officers of Philip II., and 
was born about 358. He accompanied Alexander 
on his expedition to Asia, and distinguished him- 
self particularly in the Indian campaigns. After 
the death of Alexander (323) he espoused the 
side of Perdiccas, \v1iom he accompanied on his 
expedition against Eg3’'pt ; but he took a leading 
part in the mutiny of the soldiers, which ended in 
the death of Perdiccas (321). In the 2nd par- 
tition of the provinces which followed, Seleucus 
obtained the wealthy and important satrapy of 
Babjdonia. In the war between Antigonus and 
Eumencs, Seleucus afforded efficient support to the 
former ; but after the death of Eumenes (316), 
Antigonus began to treat the other satraps as his 
{subjects. Thereupon Seleucus fled to Egwpt, where 
he induced Ptolemy to unite with Lysimachiis and 
Cassander in a league against their common enenn^. 
In the war that ensued Seleucus took an active 
part. At length, in 312, he recovered Babylon; 
and it is from this period, that the Syrian mo- 
I narchy is commonly reckoned to commence. This 

I era of the Beleucidae, as it is termed, has been 

j determined by chronologers to the 1st of October, 

1 312. Soon afterwards Seleucus defeated Nicanor, 

I the satrap of Media, and followed up his victory 

i by” the conquest of Susiana, Media, and some 

; adjacent districts. For the next few jqmb he 

'-] gradually extended hia power over all the eastern 

I provinces which had fonned part of the empire of 

\ Alexander, from the Euphrates to the banks of 

) the Oxus and the Indus. In 306 Seleucus fol- 

I lowed the example of Antigonus and Ptolemy, by 


formally assuming the regal title and diadem. In 
302 he joined the league formed for the second 
time by Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Cassander, 
against their common enemy Antigonus. The 
united forces of Seleucus and Lysimachus gained 
a decisive victory over Antigonus at Ipsus (301), 
in which Antigonus himself was slain. In the 
division of the spoil, Seleucus obtained the largest 
share, being rewarded for bis services with a 
great part of Asia Minor (which was divided 
between him and Lv^simaehus) as well as with 
the whole of Sy^ria, from the Euphrates to the 
Mediterranean. The empire of Seleucus was now 
b}’- far the most extensive and powerful of those 
which had been formed out of the dominions of 
Alexander. It comprised the whole of Asia, from 
the remote provinces of Bactria and Sogdiana to 
the coasts of Phoenicia, and from the Paropamisus 
to the central plains of Phrygia, where the bound- 
ary which separated him from Lj^simachus is not 
clearly defined. Seleucus appears to have felt the 
difficulty of exercising a vigilant control over so 
extensive an empire, and accordingly, in 293, he 
consigned the government of all the provinces be- 
j’-ond the Euphrates to his son Antiochus, upon 
whom he bestowed the title of king, as well as the 
hand of his own youthful wife, Stratonice, for 
whom the prince had conceived a violent attach- 
ment. In 288, the ambitious designs of Demetrius 
(now become king of Macedonia) once more aroused 
the common jealousy of his old adversaries, and 
led Seleucus again to unite in a league with Pto- 
lemy’ and Lysimachus against him. After De- 
metrius had been driven from his kingdom by 
Lysimachus, he transported the seat of war into 
Asia Minor, but he was compelled to surrender to 
Seleucus in 286. The Sj'rian king kept Demetrius 
in. confinement till 3 years afterwards, but during 
the whole of that time treated him in a friendly 
and liberal manner. For some time jealousies had 
existed between Seleucus and Lysimachus ; but 
the immediate cause of the war between the 2 
monarchs, which terminated in the defeat and 
death of Lysimachus (281), is related in the life 
of the latter. Seleucus now crossed the Helles- 
pont ill order to take possession of the throne of 
Macedonia, which had been left vacant by the 
death of Lysimachus ; but he had advanced no 
farther than Lysiniachia, when he was assassinated 
by Ptolem}” Ceraimus, to whom, as the son of his 
old friend and ally, he had extended a friendly 
protection. His death took place in the beginning 
of 280, onh'" 7 months after that of Lysimachus, 
and in the 32nd year of his reign. He was in his 
78 th year, Seleucus appears to have carried out, 
with great energy and perseverance, the projects 
originally formed by Alexander himself, for the 
Hcllmhation of his Asiatic empire ; and we find him 
founding, in almost ever}” province, Greek or Ma- 
cedonian colonies, which became so many centres 
of civilisation and refinement. Of these no less 
than 16 are mentioned as bearing the name of 
Antiochia after his fafclier; 5 that of Laodicea, 
from his mother ; 7 were called after himself Se- 
leucia ; 3 from the name of his first wife, Apamea ; 
and one Stratonicea, from his second wife, the 
daughter of Demetrius. Numerous other cities, 
whose names attest their Macedonian origin — 
Beroea, Edessa, Pella, &c. — likewise owed their 
first foundation to Seleucus. —11. Surnamed Cal- 
linicus (246 — 226), was the eldest son of Antio- 
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ehm IT. hj liis firat wife Laodice.- The ^ first mea- 
sure of his udraiiiistration, or rather that of ^ his 
mother, \vas to put to death his stepmother Bere- 
nice, together with her iafant son. This* act of 
cruelty produced the most disastrous effects. In 
order ‘to avenge his sister, Ptolemy Euergetes, 
hing of Eiiv-pitjlnTaded the dominions of Seleuciis, 
and’^not only made himself master of Antioch and 
the whole of Syria, hut carried his arms unop- 
posed beyond the Euphrates and the Tigris. During 
these operations Seleucus kept wholly aloof 5 but 
when Ptolemy had been recalled to his own domi- 
nions by domestic disturbances, he recovered pos- 
session of the greater part of the provinces which . 
he had lost. Soon afterwards Seleucus became 
involved in a dangerous war with his brother An- 
tioehus Hierax, who attempted to obtain Asia 
Minor as an independent kingdom for himself. 
This war lasted several years, but was at jength 
tenninated by the decisive defeat of ilntiochiis, 
w'ho was obliged to quit Asia iMinor and take re- 
fuge in Egypt. Seleucus undertook an expedition 
to' the East, with the view of reducing the revolted 
provinces of Parthia and Bactria, which had availed 
themselves of the disordered state of the Sjwian 
empire to throw off its yoke. He was, however, 
defeated by Arsaces, king of Parthia, in a great 
battle which was long after ctdebrated by the Par- 
thians as the foundation of their independence. 
After the expulsion of Antiochus, Attains, king of 
Pergamas, extended his dominions over the greater 
part of Asia Minor ; and Seleucus appears to have 
been engaged in an expedition for the recovery of 
these provinces, when he was accidentally killed 
by a fall from his horse, in the 21 st year of his 
reign, 226. He left 2 sons, who successively 
ascended the throne, Seleucus Cerauniis and An- 
tiochus, afterwards surnamed the Great. His own 
surname of Caliinicus was probably assumed after 
his recovery of the provinces that had been overran 
by Ptolemy.— III. Surnamed Cemimtis (226 — 
223), eldest son and successor of Seleucus II. The 
-surname of Ceraiinus was given him by the sol- 
diery, apparently in derision, as he appears to have 
been feeble both in mind and body. He was assas- 
sinated by 2 'Of his officers, after a reign of only 3 
years, and was succeeded, hy his brother, Antio- 1 
chus the Great — lY. Surnamed PMlopator (187 ' 
— ITS), was the sou and successor of Antiochus the 
Great The defeat of his father by the Romans, 
and the ignominious peace which followed it, had 
greatly diminished the power of the Syrian mon- 
archy, and the reign of Seleucus w.'ts in conse- 
quence feebb? and inglorious, and was marked by 
no striking events. He w’'as assassinated in 175 . 
by one of his own ministers. He left 2 children: 
Demetrius, ’who suhsequently ascended the throne ; 
and Laodice, married to Perseus, king of Macedo- 
nia.— T. Eldest son of Deinetrius II., assumed 
the royal diadem on learning the death of his 
father, 125 ; but his mother Cleopatra, who had 
herself put Demetrius to death, -was indignant at 
hearing that her son had ventured to take such a 
step without her autliority, and caused Seleucus 
also to be assassinated. — VI. Surnamed Epi- 
phanes, and also Mcator (95 — 93) was the eldest ■ 
of the 5 sons of Antiochus VI 11. Grypiis. Gnthe 
death of his ffither, in 95, he ascended the throne, 
and defeated and slew in battle his node Antiochus i 
Cyzicenus, who had laid claim to the kingdom, j 
But shortly after Seleucus was in his turn defeated j 
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by Antioclins Eusebes, the son of Gyzicenus, and 
expelled from S 3 Tia, He took refuge in Cilicia, 
where, .he established himself in the citj!-' of Mop- 
suestia' ; but in consequence of his tyranny, he was 
i burned to death b}' the inhabitants in his palace. 

Selge (iSeAyj? : ,:SeA 7 si 5 s : .Surk $ Pra.), one of the 
chief of the independent mountain cities of Pisidia, 
stood on the ,S. side of M. Taurus, on the Eurj- 
medon, just where the river breaks through the 
mountain chain. On a rock above it was a citadel 
named in wdiich was a temple of Hera. 

Its inhabitants, -who were the most warlike of all ‘ 
the Pisidians, claimed descent from the Lacedae- 
monians, and inscribed the name AaKe^aifxtau on 
theii' coins. They could bring an army of 20,000 
men into the field, and, as late as the 5 th century, 
we find them beating back a Iiorde of Goths. In a 
valley near the city, in the heart of lofty mountains, 
grew wine and oil and other products of the most 
luxuriant vegetation. 

SeKniis (SsAtvow -oOz'to.?, coiitractionof o-eAi- 
vdeiy from (reAivoy “ parslev^” ). l.,A small river 
on the S.W. coast of Sicily, flowing by the town 
of the same name. — 2. ( Crestena), a river of Elis, 
in the district Triphyiia, near Scillus, flowing into 
the Alpheus W. of Olympia.— 3. ( VosUtza), a river 
of Achaia, rising in Mt. Erymanthus.— 4. A tribu- 
tary of the Caiciis in Mysia, flowing by the town 
of Pergamum. — 4. 'ZsXivovcnos : 
nr. Castel teinmo^ Riu), one of the most important 
towms in Sicilj', situated upon a lull on the S.W. 
coast, and upon a river of the same name. It was 
founded by the Dorians from Al'egara Hyblaea on 
the E. coast of Sicil}', B. c. 628. It soon attained 
great prosperity ; but it was taken by the Cartha- 
ginians in 409, when most of its inhabitants were 
slain or sold as slaves, and the greater part of the 
city destroyed. The population of Selinus must at 
that time have been very considerable, since we 
are told that 16,000 men fell in the siege -and con- 
quest of the town, 5000 w'ere carried to Carthage 
as slaves, 2600 fled to Agrigentum, and many 
others took refuge in the smTOundingTillages. The 
Carthaginians however allowed the inhabitants to 
return to Selinus in the course of the same j^ear, 
and it continued to be a place of secondary im- 
portance till 249, when it was again destrojmd by 
the Carthaginians and its inhabitants transferred to 
Lilybaeum. The surrounding country produced 
excellent wflieat. East of Selinus on the road to 
Agrigentum, were celebrated mineral springs called 
Aquae Selimmtlae^ subsequently” Aquae Lahodae or 
Labodes, the modern Bath afSckiccct. There are 
still considerable ruins of Selinus. — 5. {Selenti)^n 
town in Cilicia, situated on the coast and upon a 
rock which was almost entirely' surrounded by the 
sea. In consequence of the death of the emperor 
Trajan in this town, it yvas for a long time called 
Trajanopolis. 

Sellasia ( 2 eAAag/a or SeAttc/a), a town in 
Laconica, N. of Sparta, yvas situated near the river 
Genus, and commanded one of the principal passes 
leading to Sparta. Here the celebrated battle w”as 
fought between Cleomenes III. and Antigomis 
Doson, B. c. 221, in yvbich the former was defeated. 

SelleisXSeAA'^ezs). 1. A river in Elis, on 'vv'hich 
the Homeric Ephyra stood, rising in mount Pholoe 
and falling into the sea, S. of the Peneus.— 2. A 
river near Sicyon. — 3. A river in Troas near 
Arisbe, and a tributary of the Rhodius. 

Selli or HeUi. [Dodona.] 
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Selym1)rm or Selybna (:^v^vfi§p[a, :grixv§pta. 
Dor. 'S,aKdfi€pia : ’^rjXvjxBpiapos ; Selim'ia\ an im- 
portant town in Thrace, situated on the Propontis. 
It was a colony of the Alegarians, and •was founded 
earlier than Byzantium. It perhaps deriwed its 
. name from its founder Selys and the Thracian -n'ord 
Bria, a town. It continued to he a place of con- 
siderable importance till its conquest by Philip, 
the father of Alexander, from w^hich time its de- 
cline may be dated. Under the later emperors it 
was called Eiidoxhipolis, in honour of Eudoxia, . 
the -wife of Arcadius; but it afterwards recovered 
its ancient name. 

.SeHieclio.nitis or Samaelioidtis lacus (:Se,aG- ; 
■^caPiTis^ ^afLaxwiris and : 0. T. 

Waters of Merom.: Kah'^el-^HuIeJi), a small lake ' 
in the N. of Palestine, the highest of the ^formed 
by the Jordan, both branches of -which fall into its 
N. end, while the river flows out of its S. end in 
one stream. The valley in which it lies is enclosed 
on the Y\^. and E. hy mountains belonging to the 
t'wo ranges of Lebanon, forming a position which 
has been of military importance both in ancient 
and modern times, especially as the great Damascus 
road crosses the Jordan Just below the lake. Ac- 
cording to the division of Palestine under the 
Roman empire, it belonged to Galilee, but in earlier 
times, under the Syrian kings, it -was reckoned to 
Coelesyria. 

Semeie (SepeAi?), daughter of Cadmus and 
Harmonia, at Thebes, and accordingly sister of Ino, ! 
Agave, Autonoe, and Polydorus. She was beloved : 
by Eeus. Hera, stimulated by jealousy, appeared j 
to her in the form of her aged nurse Beroe, and 
induced her to ask Eeus to visit her in the same 
splendour and majesty with -which he appeared to 
Hera. Zeus w-anicd her of the danger of her re- 
quest ; but as he had swmrn to grant whatever she 
desired, he -was obliged to comply with her prayer.^ 
He accordingly appeared before her as the god of 
thunder, and Semeie w'as consumed by the light- 
ning ; but Zeus saved her child Dionysus, with 
wliom she was pregnant. Her son afterwards car- 
ried her out of the lower world, and conducted her 
to Olympus w^here she became immortal under the 
name of Thyone. 

Seimramis (Se/xipaats) and Hians (Nlwr), the 
mythical founders of the Assyrian empii-e of Ninus 
or Nineveh. Ninus W’as a great -warrior, -^vho built 
the town of Ninus or Nmeveh, about b.c. 21G2, 
and subdued the greater part of Asia. Semiramis 
■was the daughter of the flsh-goddess Derceto of 
Ascalon in fc^yria by a Syrian youth ; but being 
ashamed of her frailty, she made a-ivay -with the 
youth, and exposed her infant daughter. But the 
child was miracnlously- preserved by doves, who 
fed her till she was discovered by the shepherds 
of the neighbourhood. She -was then brought up 
by the chief shepherd of the royal herds, whose 
name was Simmas, and from whom she derived 
the name of Semiramis. Her surpassing beauty 
attmeted the notice of Onnes, one of the king’s 
friends and generals, who married her. He subse- 
quently sent for his -wife to the army, where the 
Assyrians were engaged in the siege of Bactra, 
which they had long endeavoured in vain to take. 
Upon her arrival in the camp she planned an at- 
tack upon the citadel of the town, mounted the 
widls with a few brave followers, and obtained 
possession, of the place. Ninus ivas so charmed 
by her bravery and beauty, that he resolved to 
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make her his wife, whereupon her unfortunate 
husband put an end to his life. By Ninus Semi- 
; ramis had a son, Ninyas, and on the death of Ninus 
she succeeded him on the throne. According to 
another account, Semiramis had obtained from her 
husband permission to nile over Asia for 5 days, 
and availed herself of this opportunity to cast the 
king into a dungeon, or, as is also related, to put 
him to death, and thus obtained the sovereign 
power. Her fame threw into the shade that of 
Ninus ; and later ages loved to tell of her marrel- 
lous deeds and her heroic achievements. She built 
numerous cities, and erected many wonderful build- 
ings ; and several of the most extraordinary works 
in the East, •which -were extant in a later age, and the 
authors of -which were unknown, -were ascribed by 
popular tradition to this queen. In Nmeveh she 
erected a tomb for her husband, 9 stadia high, and 
iO wide ; she built the city of Babylon, with all 
its wonders; and she constnicted the hanging gar- 
dens in Media, of which later -writers give us such 
strange accounts. Besides conquering many nations 
of Asia, she subdued Egypt and a great part of 
Ethiopia, but -vi^as iinsuccessfu! in an attack which 
she made upon India. After a reign of 42 years 
she resigned the sovereignty to her son Ninyas, 
and disappeared from the earth, taking her flight 
to heaven in the form of a dove. The fabulous 
nature of this narrative is apparent. It is probable 
that Semiramis was originally a Syrian goddess, 
perhaps the same who was worshipped at Ascalon 
under the name of Astarte, or the Heavenly Aphro- 
dite, to whom the dove was sacred. Hence the 
stories of her voluptuousness, ■\Yhich were current 
even in the time of Augustus (Ov. i. 5. 11). 

Semaones, more rarely Seaaoaes, a Gei-man 
people, described by Tacitus as the most powerful 
tribe of the Suevk race, dw-elt be ween the rivers 
Yiadus {Oder) and Albis {Elbe\ ixom the Riesen- 
gebirge in the S. as far as the country around 
Frankfurt on the Oder and Potsdam in the N. 

Semo Sancus. [Sancus.] 

Sexnpronia. 1. Daughter of Tib. Gracchus, cen- 
sor B. c. 169, and sister of the 2 celebrated tribunes, 
married Scipio Africaniis minor.— "2. Wife of ‘D. 
Junius Brutus, consul 77, was a woman of great 
personal attractions and literary accomplishiaeiits, 
blit of a profligate character. She took part in 
Catiline’s conspiracy, though her husband was -not 
privy to it. 

Sempronia Gens, was of great antiquity, and 
one of its members, A. Sempronius Atratinus, ob- 
tained the consulship as early asB. c. 497, 1*2 years 
after the foundation of the republic. The Sem- 
pronii w-ere divided into many families, of which 
the Atratini were patrician, but all the others 
were plebeian : their names are Asellio, Buaesus, 

■ Gracchus, Sophus, Tubitanus. 

I Sena (Senensis). 1. {Semgaglki)^ surnamed 
GaHica, and sometimes called Senogallxa, a town 
t on the coast of Umbria, at the mouth of the small 
river Sena, was founded by the Senones, a Gallic 
people, and -was made a colony by the Romans 
after the conquest of the Senones, b. c. 283. In 
the civil war it espoused the Marian party, and 
was taken and sacked by Pompey.— 2, {Siena), a 
town in Etruria and a Roman colony, on the road 
from Clusium to Florentia, is only mentioned in 
the times of the emperors, 

Seneca. 1. H. Annaeus, the rhetorician, was 
bom at Corduba {Cordova) in Spain, about b.c. 6L 
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Seneca was at Rome in the early period of the 
power of Angustns, for he says that he had seen 
Ovid declaiming: before Arellins Fuscus. He after- 
wards returned to Spain, and married Eel via, by 
whom he had 3 sons, L. Annaeus Seneca, L. An- 
naeus Mela or Melia, the father of the poet Lucan, 
and M. Novatns. Novatus was the eldest son, and 
took the name of Junius Gallio, upon being adopted 
by Junius Gallio. Seneca was rich, and he belonged 
to the equestrian class.^ At a later period Seneca re- ; 
turned to Rome, w^here he resided till his death, 
which probably occurred near the end of the reign 
of Tiberius. Two of Seneca's works have come 
down to us. 1. Conirovcrskirmn Libri decern^ which 
he addressed to his 3 sons. The 1st, 2nd, 7th, 
Sth, and 10th books only are extant, and these are 
somewhat mutilated : of the other books only frag- 
ments remain. These Controversiae are rhetorical 
exercises on imaginary cases, filled with common- 
places, such as a man of large verbal memory and 
great reading carries about with him as his ready 
money. 2. Smsonarum Liber, which is probably 
not complete. We may collect from its contents 
what the subjects were on which the rhetoricians 
of that age exercised their wits : one of them is, 
“ Shall Cicero apologise to M. Antonins ? Shall he 
agree to bum his Philippics, if Antonins requires 
it ? '' Another is, “ Shall Alexander embark on 
the ocean?” If there are some good ideas and 
apt expressions in these puerile declamations, they 
have no value where they stand ; and probably 
most of them are borrowed. No merit of form can 
compensate for worthlessness of matter. The best 
edition of these works is by A. Schottus, Heidel- 
berg, 1603, frequently reprinted.*— 2. L.Auaaeus, 
the philosopher, the son of the preceding, was born 
at Corduba, ;frobabiy a few years b. c, and brought 
to Rome by his parents when, he was a child. 
Though he was naturally of a weak body, he was 
a hard student from his youth, and he devoted 
himself with great ardour to rhetoric and philo- 
sophy. He also soon gained distinction as a pleader 
of causes, and he excited the jealousy and hatred 
of Caligula by the ability with which he conducted 
a case in the senate before the emperor. In the 
first year of the reign of Claudius (a. d, 41), Seneca 
•was banished to Corsica, on account of his intimacy 
with Julia, the niece of Claudius, of whom Messa- 
lina was jealous. After 0 years’ residence in Cor- 
sica, Seneca was recalled (49) by the infiuence of 
Agrippina, who had just married her uncle the 
emperor Claudius. He now obtained a praetorship, 
and was made the tutor of the young Bomitius,- 
afterwards the emperor Nero, who was the son of 
Agrippina by a former husband. On the accession 
of his pupil to the imperial throne (54) after the 
death of Claudius, Seneca became one of the chief 
advisers of the young emperor. He exerted his 
influence to check Nero’s vicious propensities, but 
at the same time he profited from his position to 
amass an immense fortune. He supported Nero in 
his contests with his mother Agrippina, and was 
not only a party to the death of the latter {69), j 
but he wrote the letter which Nero addressed to 
the senate in justification of the murder. After 
the death of his mother Nero abandoned himself 
without any restraint to his vicious propensities; 
and the presence of Seneca soon became irksome to 
him, while the wealth of the philosopher excited 
the emperor’s cupidity. Burrus, the praefect of 
the praetorian guards, who had always been a firm 
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supporter of Seneca, died in 63. His death broke 
the power of Seneca ; and Nero now fell into the 
hands of persons who w^ere exactly suited to his 
taste. Tigellinus and Fennius Rufus, '^vho suc- 
ceeded Burrus in the command of the praetorians, 
began an attack on Seneca. His enormous wealth, 
his gardens and villas, more magnificent than those 
of the emperor, his exclusive claims to eloquence, 
and his disparagement of Nero’s skill in driving 
and singing, were all urged against him ; and it 
was time, they said, for Nero to get rid of a 
teacher. Seneca heard of the charges against him : 
he w'as rich, and he knew that Nero wanted money. 
He asked the emperor for permission to retire, and 
offered to surrender all that lie had. Nero affected 
to he grateful for his past services, refused the 
proffered gift, and sent him away with perfidious as- 
surances of his respect and affection. Seneca now 
altered his mode of life, saw little company, and 
seldom visited the city, on the ground of feeble 
health, or being occupied with his philosophical 
studies. The conspiracy of Piso (65) gave the 
emperor a pretext for putting his teacher to death, 
though there was not complete evidence of Seneca 
being a party to the conspiracy. Seneca was at 
the time returning from Campania, and had rested 
at a villa 4 miles from the city. Nero sent a tri- 
bune to him with the order of death. Without 
showing any sign of alarm, Seneca cheered his 
weeping friends by reminding them of the lessons 
of philosophy. Embracing his wife Poinpeia Pau- 
lina, he prayed her to moderate her grief, and to 
console herself for the loss of her husband by the 
reflection that he had lived an honourable life. 
But as Paulina protested that she would die with 
him, Seneca consented, and the same blow opened 
the veins in the arms of both. Seneca’s body was 
attenuated by age and meagre diet ; the blood 
would not flow easily, and he opened the veins in 
his legs. His torture was excessive ; and to save 
himself and his wife the pain of Seeing one another 
suffer, he bade her retire to her chamber. His 
last words were taken down in writing by persons 
who were called in for the purpose, and were after- 
wards published. Seneca’s torments being still 
prolonged, he took hemlock from his friend and 
physician, Statius Annaeus, but it had no effect. 
At last he entered a warm bath, and as he 
sprinkled some of the water on the slaves nearest 
to him, he said, that he made a libation to Jupiter 
the Liberator. He was then taken into a vapour 
stove, where he was quickly suffocated. Seneca 
died, as 'was the fiishion among the Ruraaiis, with 
the courage of a stoic, but with somewhat of a 
theatrical affectation w'hich detracts from the dig- 
nity of the scene. Seneca’s great misfortune w-as 
to have known Nero ; and though we cannot say 
that he was a truly great or a truly good man, his 
character will not lose by comparison wuth that of 
many others who have been placed in equally diffi- 
cult circumstances. — Seneca’s fame rests on his 
numerous writings, of which the following are 
extant: — 1. De Ira, in 3 books, addressed to 
Novatus, probably the earliest of Seneca’s works. 
In the Ist book he combats what Aristotle says of 
Anger in his Ethics. 2. De Consolaiione ad Ilel- 
viam Matrem Liber, a consolatory letter to his 
mother, written during his residence in Corsica. 
It is one of his best treatises. 3. De Consolaiicme 
Polyhium Liber, also written in Corsica. If it 
is the work of Seneca, it does him no credit. Poly- 
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bius was the powerful freedman of Claudios, and 
the Comolaiio is mtended to comfort him on the 
occasion of the loss of his brother. But it also con- 
tains adulation of the emperor, and many expres- 
sions unworthy of a true stoic, or of an honest 
man. 4. Hffer de Cotisolatione ad Mareiam^ written 
after his return from exile, was designed to console 
Marcia for the loss of her son. Marcia •was the 
daughter of A. Cremutius Cordus. 5, De Frovi- 
deniia Liher, or Quare honis viris mala accidant 
cum sit Providentkij is addressed to the yotuiger 
Xuciiius, procurator of Sicily, The question that 
is here discussed often engaged the ancient philo- 
sophers: the stoical solution of the difficulty is 
that suicide is the remedy •\vheii misfortune has 
become intolerable. In this discourse Seneca says 
that he intends to prove “ that Providence hath a 
power over all things, and that God is always pre- 
sent with us,” 0. De Animi Tranquillitate^ ad- 
dressed to Serenus, probably written soon after 
Seneca’s return from exile. It is in the form of a 
letter rather than a treatise : the object is to dis- 
cover the means by which tranquillity of mind can 
be obtained. 7. De Constantia Sapieniis seu quod 
in sapiejitem non cadit also addressed to 

Serenus, is founded on the stoical doctrine of the 
impassiveness of the wise man. 8 . De dementia 
ad Neronem Caesarem Libri duo^ written at the 
beginning of Nero’s reign. There is too much of 
the flatterer in this ; but the advice is good. The 
2nd book is incomplete. It is in the 1st chapter of 
this 2nd book that the anecdote is told of Nero’s 
unwillingness to sign a sentence of execution, and 
his exclamation, “ I %vould I could neither read nor 
write.” ,9. De Bremiate Vitae ad Paulinuiii Liber^ 
recommends the proper employment of time and 
the getting of wisdom as the chief purpose of life. 
10. De Vita Beata ad GalHonem^ addressed to his 
brother, L. Jmiius Gallio, is probably one_ of the 
later works of Seneca, in which he maintains the 
stoical doctrine that there is no happiness wdthout 
virtue ; but he does not deny that other things, as 
health and riches, have their value. The conclusion 
of the treatise is lost, 11. De Olio aut Secessa Sa- 
pienfis^ is sometimes j oined to No. 1 0. 1 2. De Bene- 
Jioiis Libri septem,^ addressed to Aebucius Liberalis, 
is an excellent discussion of the way of conferring a 
favour, and of the duties of the giver and of the 
receiver. The handling is not very methodical, 
but it is very complete. It is a treatise which all 
persons might read with profit. 13. Episiolaead ' 
Luciiium^ 124 in number, are not the correspond- 
ence of daily life, like that of Cicero, but a collec- 
tion of moral maxims and remarks without any sys- 
tematic order. They contain much good matter, 
and have been favourite reading with many distin- 
guished men. It is possible that these letters, and 
indeed many of Seneca’s moral treatises, were 
written in the latter part of his life, and probably 
after he had lost the favour of Nero. That Seneca 
sought consolation and tranquillity of mind in lite- 
rary occupation is manifest, 14- Apocolocpntosis, is 
a satire against the emperor Claudius, The word 
is a play on the term Apotheosis or deification, and 
is equivalent in meaning to Pumpkinification, or the 
reception of Claudius among the pumpkins. The 
subject was well enough, but the treatment has no 
great merit ; and Seneca probably had no other 
object than to gratify his spite against the em- 
peror. 15, Qmesiionum Naturalium Libri septem^ 
addressed to Lucilius Junior, is not a systematic 
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work, but a collection of natural facts from various 
writers, Greek and Homan, many of which are 
curious. The 1st book treats of meteors, the 2nd 
of thunder and liglitning, the 3rd of water, the 4th 
of hail, snow, and ice, the 5th of winds, the 6th of 
earthquakes and the sources of the Nile, and the 
7 th of comets. ]5tIoral remarks are scattered through 
the work ; and indeed the design of the whole ap- 
pears to be to find a foundation for ethic, the chief 
part of philosophy, in the knowledge of natme 
(Physic). 16. Tragoediae^ 10 in number. The\’' 
are entitled Hercules Furens^ Tkgestes^ Thehais or 
Ffioenissae^ Hippolytm or Phaedra^ Oedipus^ Tro- 
ades or Hecuba, Medea, Agamemnon, Hercules 
Oetaeus, and Octavia. The titles themselves, with 
the exception of the Ootavia, indicate sufficiently 
■what the tragedies are, Greek my thoiogical subjects 
treated in a peculiar fashion. They are -written 
in Iambic senarii, interspersed with chonil parts, in 
anapaestic and other metres. The subject of the 
Octavia is Nero’s ill-treatment of his wife, his 
passion for Poppaea, and the exile of Octavia. 
These tragedies are not adapted, and certainly 
were never intended for the stage. They were 
designed for reading or for recitation after the 
Roman fashion, and they bear the stamp of a rhe- 
torical age. They contain many striking passages, 
and have some merit as poems. Moral sentiments 
and maxims aboimd, and the style and character of 
Seneca are as conspicuous here as in his prose 
works. — ^'Ihe judgments on Seneca’s writings have 
been as various as the opinions about his character ; 
and both in extremes. It has been said of him 
that he looks best in quotations; but this is an 
admission that there is something worth quoting, 
which cannot be said of all writers. That Seneca 
possessed great mental powers cannot be doubted. 
He had seen much of human life, and he knew 
tvell what man was. His philosophy, so far as ho 
adopted a system, was the stoical, but it Was 
rather an eclecticism of stoicism than pure stoicism. 
His style is antithetical, and apparently laboured : 
and when there is much labour, there is generally 
affectation. Yet his language is clear and forcible; 
it is not mere words: there is thought always. It 
would not be easy to name any modern writer who 
has treated on morality, and has said so much that 
is practically good and true, or has treated the 
matter in so attractive a way. The best editions 
of Seneca are by J. F. Gronovius, Leiden, 1649 — 
1658, 4 vols. 12mo.; by Ruhkopf, Leipzig, 1797 — 
1811, 5 vols. 8vo.; and theBipont edition, Strass- 
burg, 1809, 5 vols. 8vo. 

SSmcio, Hereanius, was a native of Baetica in 
Spain, where he served as quaestor. He was put 
to death by Domitian on the accusation of Metius 
Carus, in consequence of his having written the 
life of Helvidiiis Priscus, which he composed at 
the request of Fannia, the wife of Helvidius. 

Senia (Senensis: Segna or Ze7igg), a Roman 
colony in Libumia in Illyriciiin, on the coast, and 
on the road from Aquileia to Siscia. 

Senones, a powerful people in Gallia Lugdu- 
nensis, dwelt along the upper course of the Sequana 
{Seine), and were bounded on the N. by the Pari- 
sii, on the W. by the Camiites, on the S, by the 
Aedui, and on the E. by the Lingones and Mandu- 
bii. Their chief town, was Agendicum, afterwards 
called Senones (Sens). A portion of this people 
crossed the Alps about b. c. 400, in order to settle 
m Italy;, and as the greater part of Upper Italy 
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was already occupied by .other :Celtic tribes, 'the 
Seaones were obliged tO' penetrate. 'a .considerable 
distance to the. S., .an.d took np their abode on the 
Adriatic sea between the rivers Utis and Aesis 
(between Ravenna and Ancona), after expelling 
the Umbrians. In this country they founded the 
town of Sena. .They extended Their ravages' into 
Etruria ; and it was in conseqnence of the inter* 
ference of the Romans while they were laying 
sieao to Ciusiiim, that they marched against Rome 
ani took the city, e.c. 3.90. From this time we 
find them engaged in constant hostilities with the 
Romans, till they were at length completely sub* 
diicd and the greater part of them destroyed by 
the consul Dolabella, 233. 

Sentlnxua. (Sentinas, Seutinatis : nr. Sassqfer- 
raio^ Ru,"), a fortified towm in Umbria, not far 
from the river Aesis. 

Seutius Saturnimis. [Sattiknincs.] 

Sepias <:ST?7rids : StGeorge), a promontory in the 
S.E. of Thessaly in the district Magnesia, on which 
a great part of the fleet of Xerxes v/as wrecked. 

Seplasia, one of the principal streets in Capua, 
where perfumes and luxuries of a similar kind 
w’ere sold. 

Sepphoris (^eyrfpmis : Scfiirieli)^ a city of Pa- 
lestine, in the middle of Galilee, about half-way 
between M. Carmel and the lake of Tiberias, was 
an insignificant place, until Herod Antipas fortified 
it, and made it the capital of Galilee, under the 
name of Diocaesarea. It was the seat of one ^ of 
the 5.Tewisli Sanhedrim; and continued to flourish 
until the 4th century, when it was destroyed by 
the Caesar Galius, on account of a revolt of its 
inhabitants. 

Septem Aquae, a place in the territory of the 
Sabini, near Reate. 

Septem Fratres ('ETrra adiK(poi: Jehel Zatouty 
5. e- Apes' Hill), a moimtain on the H. ’ coast of 
Mauretania Tingitana. at the narrowest part of the ! 
Fretum Gaditanum {Straits of Gibraliar), con- 
nected by a low tongue of land with tbe promon- 
tory of Abyla, which is also included under the 
modem name. 

Septem Mana, the name given by tbe ancients 
to the lagoons formed at tbe mouth of the Po by 
the frequent overflows of this river. Persons 
usually sailed through these lagoons from Ravenna 
■. tO' Altinum. ■ 

Septempeda (Septempedanus : San Semrino)^ a 
Romtin rnunicipium in the interior of Picenum, on 
the road from Auximum toUrbs Salvia. 
Septimius Gets. [Get a.] ■ 

Septimms Sereaus. [Seeenus.^ ". 
Septimius Severus. [Seyerus.] 

Septimius Titius, a Roman poet, whom Horace 
(i. 3. fi-— 14) represents as having ventured to quaff 
a draught from the Pindm-ic spring, and as having 
Imon ambitious to achieve distinction in tragedy. 
In this passage Horace speaks of him under the 
name of Titius ; and he is probablj^ tbe same indi- 
vidual with the Septimius who is addressed in the 
flth ode of tlic ‘2iid book, and who is introduced in 
the flth epistle of the 1st book. 

Sequana (Seme)^ one of the principal rivers of 
Gaul, rising in the central parts of that coimtry, 
and flowing through the province of Gallia Lug- 
dunensis into the ocean opposite Britain. It is 346' 
miles in length. Its principal affluents are the 
Matrona (Mame)^ Esia (Oise) with its tributaiy 
the Axona (Aime) and Incaunus (Tomte). This 
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river has a slow current, and is navigable beyond 
Lutetia Parisiorum (Pam). 

Sequam, a powerful ■ Celtic people . in Gallia 
Belgica, separated' from the Helvetii ,by Mods 
Jnrassus, from the Aedui by the Arar, and from 
the province Narbonensis by the Rhone, inhabit- 
ing the country called FmncJte Compte and Bur- 
gundy, In the later division of the provinces of 
the empire, the country of the Sequani formed a 
special province under the name of Alaxima Sequa- 
nonira. They derived their name from the river 
Sequana, w'hich had its source in the N. W. fron- 
tiers of their territory ; but their coimtry was 
chieflj' w'atered by the rivers Arar and Dubis. 
Their chief tmvir ivas V esontio (Besanepn), They 
were governed by kings of their own, and ivere 
constantly at war with the Aedui. 

Sequester, Vibius, tbe name attached to a glos- 
sary which professes to give an account of the geo- 
graphical names contained in the Roman poets. 
The tract is divided into 7 sections : — 1. Flumina. 
2. Fontes. 3. Laeiis. 4. Nemora. 5. Paludes, 
6. Montes. 7. Gentes. To which in some MSS. 
an 8th is added, containing a list of the seven 
wonders of the world. Concerning the author per- 
sonally we know nothing ; and he probably lived 
not earlier than the middle of the Sth century. The 
best edition is by Oberiinus, Argent. 1778. 

Sera. [Serica.] 

Serapio, a surname of P. Cornelius Scipio Na- 
sica, consul b. c. 138. [Scipio, No. 18.] 

Serapion (SepaTnW), a physician of Alexandria, 
who lived in the Srd century b.c. He belonged to 
the sect of the Empirici, and so much extended and 
improved the system of Philinus, that the invention 
of it is hy some authors attributed to him. Sera- 
: pion wrote against Hippocrates with much vehe- 
mence ; but neither this, nor any of his other works, 
are now e.xtant. He is several times mentioned 
and quoted by Celsus, Galen, and others. 

Serapis or Sarapis (SdpaTrir), an Egyptian 
divinity, whose worship was introduced into Greece 
in the time of the Ptolemies. His worship was 
introduced into Rome with that of Isis. [Isis.] 

Serbouis Lacus. [Sirbonis Lacus.] 

Serdica or Sardica, an important town in 
Upper Moesia, and the capital of Dacia Interior, 
situated in a fertile plain near the sources of the 
Oescus, and on the road from Naissus.to Philippo- 
polis. It was the birthplace of the emperor 
Maximianus ; it was destroyed by Attila, but was 
soon afterwards rebuilt ; and it bore in the middle 
ages the name of Triadiiza. Its extensive ruins 
are to be seen S. of Sophia. Serdica derived its 
name from the Thracian people Serdi. 

Serena, niece of Theodosius the Great, foster- 
mother of the emperor Honorius, and wife of Sti- 
licho. 

S&'enus, Annaeus, one of the most intimate 
friends of the philosopher Seneca, who dedicated to 
him his work JDe Tranquillitate and De Constantia. 
He was praefectns vigilum under Nero, and died in 
consequence of eating a poisonous kind of fungus. 

Serenus, Q. Sammonicus (or Samonictis), en- 
joyed a high reputation at Rome, in the early part 
of the 3rd century after Christ, as a man of taste 
and varied knowledge. As the friend of Geta, by 
whom his compositions were studied with great 
pleasure, he wus murdered while at supper, by 
command of Caracalla, a. n. 21*2, leaving behind 
him many learned works. His son, who bca*e the 
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same name, was tlie preceptor of the younger Gor- 
dian, and bequeathed to his pupil the magnificent 
library Avldch he had iiilierited from his father. A 
medical poem, extending to 115 hexameter lines, 
has descended to us under the title Q. Sereni Sam- 
monici de Mediema praecefta sabihernma^ cr Prae- 
de dSIedicina parm pretio pamhiizj which is 
usually ascribed to the elder Sammonicus. It con- 
tains a considenible amount of information, ex- 
tracted fi'om the best autliorities, on natuKil history 
and the healing art, mixed up with a number of 
puerile superstitions, the whole expressed in plain • 
and almost prosaic language. The best edition is 
that of Biirmaim, in his PoBae Latini Minores 
(4to. Leid. 1/31, vol. ii. pp. 187 — 388). 

Sereaiis, A, Septimius, .a Ptoman lyric' poet, 
wdio exercised Ms muse chiefly in depicting the 
charms of the country and the delight of rural pur- 
suits. His works are lost, but are frequently 
quoted by the grammarians. 

Sgres. [Sertga.] 

Sergia Gens, patrician. The Sergii traced their 
descent from the Trojan Sergestus (Firg. Aen. v. 
1*21). The Sergii were distinguished in the early 
history of the republic, and the first member of the 
gens who obtained the consulship was L. Sergius 
Fidenas, inB. c. 437. Catiline belonged to this 
gens. [Catilina.] The Sergii bore also the sur- 
names of Esquilimis, Fidenas^ Orata^ Paulus^ Plan- 
cus^ and Silus ,* but none of them are of sufficient 
importance to require a separate notice. 

Sergius, a grammarian of uncertain date, but 
later than the 4th centurj’- after Christ, the author 
of 2 tracts; the ist entitled hi primani Donali 
Editionevi Commentamnyi ; the *2nd. In secimdam 
Donaii Editionem Commentaria, They are printed 
in the Grcwmaiicae Zatlnae auciorcs cmtiqui of 
Putschras (Hannov. 1605, pp. 1816 — 1838). 

SeiTLca 0} Super ; Seres, also rarely in 

the sing. iSiJp, SSr), a country’ in the extreme E. of 
Asiii, famous as the native region of the silkworm, 
•w'liich W'as also called crijp ; and hence the adjec- 
tive ^ sericus’ for $ilken. The name was known to 
the W. nations at a verj* early period, through the 
use of silk, first in W. Asia, and afterwards in 
Greece. It is clear, however, that, until some 
time after the commencement of our era, the name 
had no distinct geographical signification. Serica 
and Seres vvere simply the unknown country and 
people in the far East, from whom the article of 
commerce, silk, was obtained. At a later period, 
some knowledge of the country was obtained from 
the traders, the results of which are recorded by 
Ptolemy, who names several positions that can be 
identified with reasonable probability, but the 
detailed mention of w'hich does not fall within the 
object of this work. The Serica of Ptolemy cor- 
responds to the N. W. part of China, and the 
adjacent portions of Thibet and Chinese Tartary. 
The capital, Sera, is supposed by most to be 
Singan, on the Hoangdto, but by some Peking* 
The country was bounded, according to Ptolem^^, 
on the N. by unknown regions, on the W. by 
Scythia, on the S. and S. E. by India and the 
Sinae. The people w'ere said by some to be of 
Indian, by others of Scythian, origin, and by 
others to be a mixed race. The Great Wall of 
China is mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus 
under the name of Aggeres Serium. 

SerlpRus (:Sept<^os *. 'Xepi^ios ; Serpho), an 
island in the Aegean sea, and one of the Cyclades, 
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lying between Gy thnus and Siphnus. It was a 
small rocky island about 12 miles in circum- 
ference- It is celebrated in mythoiogj’- as the 
island where Danae and Perseus landed after 
'they liad been exposed by Acrisi'us, where Per- 
seus wms brought up, and uffiere he afterwards 
turned the inhabitants into stone ivi th the Gor- 
gon’s head. Seriphus was colonised by lonians 
from Athens, and it w^as one of the few islands 
W'hich refused submission to Xerxes. At a later 
time the inhabitants of Seriphus were noted for 
their poverty and wretchedness; and for this 
reason the island -was employed by the Roman 
emperors as a place of banishment for state crimi- 
nals. The ancient writers relate that the frogs in 
Seriphos were mute. 

Sermyla (^epjuvkri *. ’S.epphXws), a town in 
Macedonia on the isthmus of the peninsula Si- 
thonia. 

Serranns, Atilius. Serranus was originally 
an agnomen of C. Atilius Regulus, consul b. c. 257, 
but afterwards became the name of a distinct 
family of the Atilia gens. Most of the ancient 
w'riters derive the name from severe, and relate 
that Regiilus received the surname of Serranus, 
because he was engaged in sowing when the news 
was brought him of his elevation to the consulship 
(Virg. Aejz. vi. 845). It appears, however, from 
coins, that Sai'amis is the proper form of the name, 
and some modem writers think that it is derived 
from Saranuni, a towm of Umbria.— 1. C., praetor, 
B. c. 218, the 1st year of .the 2nd Punic war, and 
wns sent into northern Italy. At a later period of 
the year he resigned his command to the consul 
P. Scipio. He wms an unsuccessful candidate for 
the consulship for 216. — 2. C., curule aedile 193, 
with L. Scribonius Libo. They were the 1st 
aediles who exhibited the Megalesia as Indi sce- 
nici. He wms praetor 185. — 3. A, praetor 192, 
when he obtained, as his province, Macedonia 
and the command of the fleet. He w’as praetor a 
2nd time in 173. He was consul in 170. —AM., 
praetor 174, wdien he obtained the province of 
Sardinia.— 6. M., praetor 152, in Further Spain, 
defeated the Lnsitani.— 6. Sex., consul 13G, — 
7. C., consul 106 -with Q. Servilius Caepio, the 
year in which Cicero and Pompey were bom. 
Although a “ stultissiraus homo,” according to 
Cicero, lie ivas elected in preference to Q. Catulus. 
He ivas one of the senators %vho took up arms 
against Saturniniis in 100.— 8. Sex., surnamed 
G-avianus, because he originally belonged to the 
' Gavia gens. He ivas quaestor in 63 in the consul- 
ship of Cicero, who treated him with distinguished 
favour ; but in his tribunate of the plebs, 57, he 
took an active part in opposing Cicero’s reeal from 
banishment. After Cicero’s return to Rome he 
put his veto upon the decree of the senate restoring 
to Cicero the site on which his house had stood, but 
he foimd it advisable to withdraw his opposition, 
SerrMum (Se^^ezoi/), a promontory of Thrace 
in the Aegaean Sea, opposite the island of Samo- 
thrace, with, a fortress of the same name upon it, 

Q. Sertoriiis, one of the most extraordinary 
men in the later times of the republic, was a native 
of Kursia, a Sabine village, and was born of ob- 
scure but respectable parents. He served under 
Marius in the war against the Teutones; and before 
the battle of Aquae Sextiae {Am), b. c. 102, he 
entered the camp of the Teutones in disguise as a 
spy, for which hazardous undertaking his intrepid 
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clianicter and some knowledge of tlie Gallic Ian- 
giiase %vell qualified him. He also served as tri- 
Ijumis militum in Spain under T. Bidius (97). 
He was quaestor in 01, and had before this time 
lost an eye in battle. On the outbreak of the 
civil war in clo, he declared himself against the 
party of the nobles, though he was by no means an 
adinirer of his old commander, C, Marius, whose 
character he well understood. He commanded one 
of the 4 armies wdiicli besieged Rome under Ma- 
rius and Cinna. He was however opposed to the 
bloody massacre which ensued after Marius and 
Cinna entered Rome; and he was so indigmint at 
the horrible deeds committed by the slaves, whom 
Marius kept as guards, that he fell upon them in 
their camp, and speared 4000 of them. In 83 
Sertorius was praetor, and either in this year or 
the following he went into Spain, which had been 
assigned to him as his province by the Marian 
party. After collecting a small body of troops in 
Spain, he crossed over to Mauretania, where he 
gained a victory over Paccianiis, one of Sulla’s 
generals. In consequence of his success in Africa, 
he was invited by the Lusitani, who were exposed 
to the invasion of the Romans, to become their 
leader. He gained great influence over the Lnsi- 
tanians and "the other barbarians in Spain, and 
soon succeeded in fonning an army, which for 
some years successfully opposed all the power of 
Rome. He also availed himself of the superstitious 
character of the people among whom he was, to 
strengthen his authority over them. A fawn was | 
brought to him by one of the natives as a present, 
which soon became so tame as to accompany him 
in his walks, and attend him on all occasions. 
After Sulla had become master of Italy, Sertorius 
was joined by many Romans who bad been pro- 
scribed by the dictator ; and this not only added 
to bis consideration, but brought him many good ; 
officers. In 79 Metellus Pius was sent into Spain 
with a considerable force against Sertorius ; but 
Metellus could effect nothing against the enemj% 
He was unable to bring Sertorius to any decisi%*e 
battle, but was constantly harassed hy the guerilla 
warfare of the latter. In 77 Sertorius was joined 
by M, Perpema with 53 cohorts [Perperna}. 
To give some show of form to his formidable power, 
Sertorius established a senate of 300, into which 
no provincial was admitted ; but to soothe the 
more distinguished Spaniards, and to have some 
security for their fidelity, he established a school at 
Huesca (Osca), in Aragon, for the education of 
their children in Greek and Roman learning. The 
continued wunt of success on the part of Metellus 
induced the Romans to send Poinpey to bis assist- 
ance, but with an independent command, Pompey 
arrived in Spain in 76' with 30,000 infantry and 
1 000 cavalr\', but even with this formidable" force 
he was unable to gain 0113 * decisive advantages over 
Sertorius. For the next 5 ^mars Sertorius kept 
both Metellus and Pompey at bay, and cut to 
pieces a large number of their forces. Sertorius 
was at length assassinated in 72 at a banquet by 
Perperna and some other Roman officers, who had 
long been jealous of the authority of their com- 
mander, 

ServSIa. 1, Daughter of Q, Servilius Caepio 
and the daughter of Livia, the sister of the cele- 
brated M. Livjus Brusus, tribune of the plebs, 
B. c. 91. Servilia was married twice j first to M. 
Junius Brutus, by whom she became the mother 
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of the murderer of Caesar, and secondly to D. Ju- 
nius Silanus, consul 62. She was the favourite 
mistress of the dictator Caesar ; and it is reported 
that Brutus was her son by Caesar. This tale 
however cannot be true, as Caesar was onl^' 15 
j'ears older than Bratus, the former having been 
born in 100 , and the latter in 85. She survived 
both her lover and her son. After the battle of 
Philippi, Antony sent her the ashes of her son. — 
2. Sister of the preceding, was the 2nd wife of 
L. Lucullus, consul 74. She bore Lucullus a son, 
but, like her sister, she was faithless to her hus- 
band; and the latter, after putting up with her 
conduct for some time from regard to M. Cato Uti- 
censis, her half-brother, at length divorced her. 

Servilia Gens, was one of the Alban houses 
removed to Rome by Tullus Hostilius. This gens 
was very celebrated during the early ages of the 
republic, and it continued to produce men of influ- 
ence in the state down to the imperial period. It 
was divided into numerous families, of which the 
most important bore the names of : — A h.ila, Cae- 
pio, Casca, Gl aucia, Eullus, Vatia. 

Servius Maurus Honoratus, or Servius Ma- 
rius Honoratus, a celebrated Latin grammarian, 
contemporarj^ with Macrobius, who introduces him 
among the dramatis personae of the Saturnalia. 
His most celebrated production was an elaborate 
commentary upon Virgil. This is, nominally at 
least, still extant; but from the widely different 
forms which it assumes in different MSS. it is 
clear that it must have been changed and inter- 
polated to such an extent b\" the transcribers of the 
middle ages, that it is impossible to determine how 
much belongs to Servius and how much to later 
hands. Even in its present condition, however, it 
is deservedly regarded as the most important and 
valuable of all the Latin Scholia. It is attached 
to many of the earlier editions of Virgil, but it 
wall be found under its best form in the edition of 
Virgil by Bumiaim. We possess also the following 
treatises hearing the name of Servius: — 1, I/i 
secundam Do?iaii Editmiem Inkrjjretatio^ 2. D& 
Ratione ultimarum Syllahamm ad Aqitilmum Li- 
her. 3. Ars de centum Mciris s. Centimeirum, 
Servius Tullius. [Tullius.] 

Sesamus {'X7)<rafji.6s% a little coast river of 
Paphlagonia, with a town of the same name: both 
called afterwards Amastris. 

S^sostris (ISeVftJorTpts), the name given by the 
Greeks to the great king of Egypt, who is called 
in Manetho and on the monuments Ramses or 
Harnesses. Ramses is a name common to several 
kings of the 18th, 1 9th, and 20 th d^niasties; hut 
Sesostris must be identified with Ramses, the 3 rd 
king of the 19th djmaskY, the son of Seti, and the 
father of Menephthali, Sesostris was a great con- 
queror. He is said to have subdued Ethiopia, 
the greater part of Asia, and the Thracians in 
Europe; and in all the countries which he con- 
quered he erected stelae, on which he inscribed 
bis own name. He returned to Egypt after an 
absence of 9 years, and the countless captives 
whom he brought back with him were employed 
in the erection of numerous public works. Memo- 
rials of Rarases-Sesostris still exist throughout the 
whole of Egypt, from the mouth of the Nile to 
the south of Nubia. In the remains of his palace- 
temple at Thebes we see his victories and conquests 
represented on the walls, and we can still trace 
there some of the nations of Africa and Asia whom 
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he The name of Sesostris is not foand 

on monuments, and it was probably a popular sur- 
name given to the great hero of the 1 9th dynasty, 
and borrowed from Sesostris, one of the renowned 
Icings of the 12th dynasty, or perhaps from Sesor- 
thiis, a king of the Srd dynasty. 

Sestianae Arae (O. ViUano% the most W.^ly 
promontory on the N. coast of Hispania Tarraco- 
iiensis in Gallaecia, with 3 altars consecrated to 
Angnstus. 

Sestinum (Sestinas, -atis : Sestino), a town in 
Umbria on tbe Apeunines, near the sources of the 
Plsauriis. 

Sestms. [SnxTHJs.] 

Sestus (:Zwr6s : : lalova), a town 

in Thrace, situated at the narrowest part of the 
Heliospont opposite Abydoa in Asia, from which 
it was only 7 stadia distant. It was founded by 
the Aeolians. It was celebrated in Grecian poetry 
on account of tlie loves of Leander and Hero 
[Leander], and in history’- on account of the 
bridge of boats which Xerxes here built across the 
Hellespont Sestus was always reckoned a place 
of importance in consequence of its commanding 
to a great extent the passage of the Hellespont. 
It was for some time in the possession of the Per- 
sians, blit was retaken by the Greeks, b. c. 478, 
after a long siege. It subsequently formed part 
of the Athenian empire. 

Setabis. [Saetabis.] 

Sethoa (:SMyX a priest of Hephaestus, made 
himself master of Egypt after the expulsion of 
Sabacon, king of the Ethiopians, and was sue- 
ceeded by the Dodecarchia, or government of the 
12 chiefs, which ended in the sole sovereignty of 
Psammitichus. Herodotus relates (ii. 141) that 
in Sethon’s reign Sanachaiibus, king of the Ara- 
bians and Assyrians, advanced against Egypt, at 
which Sethon was in great alarm, as he had in- 
sulted the -ft'arrior class, and deprived them of 
their lands, and they now refused to follow him to 
the war. But the god Hephaestus came to his 
assistance; for while the two armies were encamped ; 
near Pelusium, the iield-mice in the night gnawed 
to pieces the how-strings, the quivers, and the 
shield-handles of the Assyrians, who fled on the 
following day with great loss. Tbe recollection of 
this miracle was perpetuated by a statue of the 
king in the temple of Hephaestus, holding a mouse 
in his hand, and saying, “ Let every one look at 
me and be pious.” This Sanacharibus is the Sen- 
nacherib of the Scriptures, and the destruction of 
the Assyrians at Pelusium is evidently only another 
version of the miraculous destruction of the Assy- 
rians by the angel of the Lord, when they had ad- 
vanced against Jerusalem in the reign of Hezekiah. 
According to the Jewish records, this event hap- 
pened in b.c. 711. 

Setia (Setinus; Seaza or SesseX an ancient 
town of Latinm in the E. of the Pontine Marshes, 
originally belonged to the Volscian confederacy, 
but was subsequently taken by the Romans and 
colonised. It was here that the Romans kept the 
Carthaginian hostages. It was celebrated for the 
excellent wine grown in the neighbourhood of the 
town, which was reckoned in the time of Augustus 
the finest wine in Italy. 

Severus, M. Aurelms Alexander, usually 
called Alexander Severus, Roman emperor. A, n. 
222 — 235, the son of Gessius Marcianus and Julia 
Mamaea, and first cousin of Ekgabalus, was bora 
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at Arce, in Phoenicia, in the temple of Alexander 
the Great, to which his parents had repaired for 
the celebration of a festival, the 1st of October, 
A. D. 205. His original name appears to have been 
AUsdmm Bassianus, the latter appellation having 
been derived from his maternal gnindfather. Upon 
the elevation of Elagabalus, he accompanied his 
mother and the court to Rome, a report having 
been spread abroad that he also, as well as the 
emperor, was the son of Caracalla. In 221 he was 
adopted by Elagabalus and created Caesar. The 
names Alexianus and BassianiLs were laid aside, 
and those of M, Aurelius Alemnder substituted ; 
M. Aurelius in virtue of his adoption ; Alexander^ 
in consequence, as was asserted, of a direct reve- 
lation on the part of the Syrian god. On the death 
of Elagabalus, on the 11th of March, a.i>. 222, 
Alexander ascended the throne, adding Sevenis to 
his other designations, in order to mark more ex- 
plicitly the descent which he claimed from the 
father of Caracalla. After reigning in peace some 
years, during which he reformed many abuses in 
the state, he was involved in a war with Arta- 
xerxes, king of Persia, who had lately founded the 
new empire of the Sassanidae on the ruins of the 
Parthian monarchy. Alexander gained a great 
victory over Artaxerxes in 232 ; but he was unable 
to prosecute his advantage in consequence of intel- 
ligence having reached him of a great movement 
among the German tribes. Pie celebrated a tri- 
umph at Rome in 233, and in the following year 
(234) set out for Gaul, which the Germans were 
devastating ; but before he had made any progress 
in the campaign, he was waylaid by a small band 
of mutinous soldiers, instigated, it is said, by Max- 
iminus, and slain, along with his mother, in the 
early part of 235, in the 30th year of his age, and 
the 14th of his reign. Alexander Severus was 
distinguished by justice, wisdom, and clemencj" in 
all public transactions, and by the simplicity and 
purity of his private life. 

SSverus, A, Caecina. [Caecixa.] 

Severus, Cassius, a celebrated orator and 
satirical writer in the time of Augustus and Tibe- 
rius, was bom about b. c. 50 at Longula, in La- 
tium. He was a man of low origin and dissolute 
character, but was much feared by the severity of 
his attacks upon the Roman nobles. He must 
have commenced his career as a public slanderer 
very earlj*, if he is the person against whom the 
6th epode of Horace is directed, as is supposed by 
many ancient and modern commentators. Towards 
the latter end of the reign of Augustus, Severus 
was banished by Augustus to the island of Crete 
on account of his libellous verses ; but as he still 
continued to -write libels, he was removed by Tibe- 
rius in A, D. 24 to the desert island of Seriphos, 
where he died in great poverty in the 25th year 
of his exile, a. n. 33. 

Severus, Cornelius, the author of a poem en- 
titled Betlum Sicuhm, was contemporary with 
Ovid, by whom he is addressed in one of the 
Epistles written fi'om Pontus. 

Severus, PlMus Valerius, Roman emperor, 
A, D. 306 — 307. He was proclaimed Caesar by 
Galerius in 305 ; and on the death of Constantins 
Chlorus, in the following year, he -was further pro- 
claimed Angnstus by Galerius. Soon afterwards 
he was sent against Maxentius, who had assumed 
the imperial title at Rome. The expedition how'- 
ever was unsuccessful; and Severus having sur- 
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rendered at Ravenna, was tal^.eii prisoner to Rome 

and compelled to put an end to Ms life. 

SSverns, MMtis, Roman emperor a. i>.'.46i — 
465, was a Lucanian by birth, and. owed Ms acces- 
sion to Eicinier, who placed Mm onttie throne after 
the assassination of Majorian. During Ms reign 
the real government v.'as in the hands of Ricimer. 
Severus died a natural death. 

SeYenis, L. Septimius, Roman emperor a, n. 
1D3 — 211, was horn 148, near Leptis in Africa. 
After holding various important militarj" commands 
under M. Aurelius and Commodus, he -was at 
length appointed commander-in-chief of the ainiy 
in Pamionia and IlljTia. By this army he was 
proclaimed emperor after the death of Pertinax 
(193). He forthwith marched upon Rome, where 
Julianas had been made emperor by the pmetorian 
troops. Juiiaims was put to death upon Ms lirrival 
before the city. [JuniANUS.] Severus then turned 
his arms against Pescennius Niger, who had been 
saluted emperor by the eastern legions. The 
struggle was brought to a close by a decisive battle 
near Issus, in which Niger was defeated by Severus, 
and having been shortly afterwards taken prisoner 
•was put to death by order of the latter ^94). 
Severus then laid siege to Byzantium, which re- 
fused to submit to Min even after the death of 
Niger, and which was not taken till 196, The 
city was treated with great severity by Severus. 
Its walls were levelled with the earth, its soldiers 
and magistrates put to death, and the town itself, 
deprived of all its political privileges, made over to 
the Perinthians. During the continuance of this 
siege, Severus had crossed the Euphrates (195) and 
subdued the Mesopotamian Arabians. He returned 
to Italy in 196, and in the same year proceeded to 
Gaul to oppose Albinus, who liad been proclaimed 
emperor by the troops in that country. Albinus 
•was defeated and slain in a terrible battle fought 
ne^r Lyons on the 19th of February, 197. Severus 
returned to Rome in the same year ; but after re- 
maining a short time in the capital, he set out for 
the East in order to repel the invasion of the Par- 
thians, •who were ravaging Mesopotamia. He 
crossL4 the Euphrates early in 198, and commenced 
a series of operations which were attended with 
briliknt results. Seleucia and Babylon were 
evacuated by the enemy ; and Ctesiphon was taken 
and plundered after a short siege. After spending 
3 years in the East, and visiting Arabia,. Palestine, 
and Egyi>t, Severus returned to Koine in 202. For 
the next 7 years he remained tranquilly at Rome ; 
but in 208 he went to Britain with his sons Cara- 
calia and Geta. Here he carried on war against 
the Caledonians, and erected the celebrated wall, 
wiiicli Ijore his name, from the Solway to the mouth 
of the 'i'yne. After remaining 2 j'cars in Britain 
lie died at Eborncum (York) on the 4th of February, 
211, in the Oath yetir of Ms age, and the loth of 
liis^relgn. 

Sevdrus, SulpMus, cMedy celebrated as an ec- 
clesitistical historian, was a native of Aquitania, 
and tiourished towards the close of the 4th century 
under Arcadius and flonorius. Pie ivas descended 
from a noble family, and wms originally an advocate ; 
but he eventually became a presbyter of the church:, 
and attached himself closely to St, Martin of 
Tours. The extant works of Severus- are: — L 
HMoria Swra^ an epitome of sacred history, ex- 
tending from the creation of the world to the con- ■ 
sulship of Stilicho and Aureliaiius, a. n. 400. 2. ^ 
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Vim S, MaHini Turonemis, 3. Tres Epkioiae, 
^. Dialogi dm^ .containing a revie w of the dissensions 
which had arisen among- ecclesiastics in the East 
regarding the works of Origen. 5. Ephtolae Sese. 
The best edition of the complete works of Severus 
is by Hieronymus de Prato, 4 to. 2 vols. Veron. 
1741—1754. 

Senthes the name of several kings of 

the Odrysians in Thrace. Of these the most im- 
portant was the nephew of Sitalces, whom he suc- 
ceeded on the throne in 424. During a long reign 
he raised his kingdom to a height of power and 
prosperity, which it had never previously attained. 

Sextia or Sestia Gens, plebeian, one of whose 
members, namely, L. Sextius Sextinus Lateranus, 
was the first plebeian who obtained the consulship, 
B.e. 366. 

Sextiae Aquae. [Aquae Sextiae.] 

Sextins or Sestius. 1. P., quaestor b. c. 63, 
and tribune of the plebs 57, In the latter year 
he took an active part in obtaining. Cicero’s recal 
from banishment. Like Milo, he kept a band of 
armed retainers to oppose P. Clodius and his par- 
tizans; and in the following year (56) he was 
accused of Vk on account of his violent acts during 
his tribunate. He was defended by Cicero in an 
oration still extant, and was acquitted on the 14th 
of March, chiefiy in consequence of the powerful 
influence of Pompey. In 53, Sextius wa.s praetor. 
On the breaking out of the civil war in 49, Sextius 
first espoused Pompey’s party, hut he afterwards 
joined Caesar, who sent him, in 48, into Cappa- 
docia. He was alive in 43, as appears from Cicero’s 
correspondence.— 2. L., son of the preceding by 
Ms first wife, Postumia, He served under M. Bru- 
tus in. MacedoMa, but subsequently became the 
friend of Augustus. One of Plorace’s odes is ad- 
dressed to him.— 3, T., one of Caesar’s legates in 
Gaul^ and afterwards governor of the province of 
Numidia, or New Africa, at the time of Caesar’s 
death (44). Plere he carried on war against Q. 
Cornificius, who lield the province of Old Africa, 
and whom he defeated and slew in battle, 

Sextius Calvinus. [Calvinus.] 

Sextus Empiricus, was a physician, and re- 
ceived his name Empiricus from belonging to the 
school of the Empirici. He was a contemporary of 
Galen, and lived in the first half of the 3rd century 
of the Christian aera. Nothing is known of his 
life. He belonged to the Sceptical school of philo- 
sophy. Two of his works are extant: — 1. 

. nai *T'irorvn(ff<rHs f} cnieirriKa viropyiipaTay contain- 
ing the doctrines of the Sceptics in 3 hooks. 2. 
npbs rohs paBrifiarLKOvs avrippyiriKoi^ against the 
Mathematici, in 11 books, is an attack upon all 
positive philosophy. The first 6 books are a re- 
futation of the 6 sciences of grammar, rhetoric, 
geometry, arithmetic, astrology, and music. The 
remaining 5 books are directed against logicians, 
physical philosophers, and ethical writers, and 
I ibrm, in fiict, a distinct work, which may be viewed 
as belonging to the ‘TjroruTrticreis. The two works 
are a great repositorj^ of doubts ; the language is as 
clear and perspicuous as the subject will allow. 
Edited by Fabricius, Lips. 1718. 

Sextus Kufus. 1. The name prefixed to a work 
entitled Do Itegmiihiis Urhis Eamae, published by 
Onuphrius Panvinius at Frankfort in 1558. This 
work is believed by the best topographers to have 
been compiled at a late period, and is not regarded 
as a document of authority, — 2. Sextus Kufus is 
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' also' tlie ■ name prefixed: to an ' abri:dgmen,t of ■Homan . 
H:istory in 28 sliort' chapters, mtitled.Brermmmi 
de \ Vieioriis et Promiciis Foptdi Romani^ and , ex- 
ecuted l)y command of the emperor Valens, to 
whom it is dedicated. This work is usually printed 
with the larger editions of Eutropias, and of the 
minor Homan historians. There are no gTOiinds 
for estahlishing a connexion het ween Sextos Enfiis 
the historian and the author of the w’ork D& Re~ 
gionihts, 

Sihae or SiH a rude people in 

the N. W. of India (in the Fimjcth\ above the 
confluence of the rivers Hydaspes (Jeium) and 
Acesines (Ckenah)^ who were clothed in skins and 
armed with clubs, and whom therefore the soldiers 
of Alexander regarded, whether seriously or in 
jest, as descendants of Hercules. 

Slbyllae (2/§yAAat), the name by which several 
prophetic women are designated. The first Sibyl, 
Horn whom all the rest are said to have derived 
their name, is called a daughter of Bardanus and 
Neso. Some authors mention only 4 Sibyls, the 
Erythraean, the Samian, the Egyptian, and the 
Sardian ; but it was more commonly believed that 
there were 10, namely, the Babylonian, the Li- 
byan, the Belphian (an elder Delphian, who was a 
daughter of Zeus and Lamia, and a younger one), 
the Cimmerian, the Erythraean (also an elder and 
a younger one, the latter of whom was called He- 
rophile), the Samian, the Cumaean (sometimes 
identified with the Erythraean), the Hellespontian, 
or Trojan, the Phrygian, and the Tiburtine. The 
most celebrated of these Sibyls is the Cumaean, 
who is mentioned under the names of Heropliile, 
Demo, Phemonoe, Deiphobe, Demophile, and Amal- 
thea. She was consulted by Aeneas before he 
descended into the lower world. She is said to 
have come to Italy from the East, and she is the 
one who, according to tradition, appeared before 
king Tarquinius, offering him the Si^lline books 
for sale. Hespecting the Sibylline books, see Dici» 
of ATdiq. art. Sihflmi Lihri. 

Sicambri. [Sygambrl] 

Sieani, Siceli, Siceliotae. [Sicilia.] 

Sicarii (i. e. assassins), the name given by the 
Homans to certain savage mountain tribes of the 
Lebanon, who were, like the T/ntgs of India, 
avowed murderers by profession. In the same 
mountains there existed, at the time of the 
Crusades, a branch of the fanatic sect called 
Assassins, w'hose habits resembled those of the 
Sicarii, and whose name the Crusaders imported 
into Europe ; but these w'ere of Arabian origin. 

Sicca Yeneria (prob. Al-Kaff), a considerable 
city of N. Africa, on the frontier of Numidia and 
Zeiigitana, built on a hill near the river Bagradas. 
It derived its name from a temple of Venus, in 
which the goddess was worshipped with rites 
peculiar to the corresponding eastern deity Astarte, 
whence it may be inferred that the place w'as a 
Phoenician settlement. 

Sichaeus, also called Acerbas, [AcEfeAs.] 

Sicilia {Sidly), one of the largest islands in the 
Mediterranean Sea. It was supposed by the an- 
cients to be the same as the Plomeide island Thn- 
nacia (BptmFia), and it was therefore frequently 
called Tlirinacia, Trinacia, or Trinacris, a name 
wflrich was believed to be derived from the tri- 
angular figure of the island. For the same reason 
the Homan poets called it Triquetra. Its more 
usual name came from its later inhabitants, the 
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Siceli, wkence it was called Sicelia (XtusXia), 
which the Homans changed into Sicilia. As the 
Siceli' also bore ■the., name of Sicaiii, the island was 
also called Sicania {'Zmapia). Sicily is separated 
from the S. coast of Italy by a narrow channel 
called Eretum Sieulum, sometimes simply Exetiim 
(Uop9ix6s), and also Scyllaeum Fretom, of which 
the modern name is Faro di Messina, Tlue sea on 
the. E. and S. of the island was also called Mare 
Siculum. The island itself is in the shape of a 
triangle.. The N. and S. sides are about 37d 
miles each in length, not including the windings of 
the coast; and the length of the E. side is about 
115 miles. The N. Mb point, the From. Lily- 
haeum, is about 90 miles from C. Bon on the coast 
of Africa ; the N, B. point, Projn. Peforas, is about 
3 miles from the coast of Calabria in Italy ; and 
the S. E. point, From. Faehynus, is 60 miles from 
the island of Malta. Sicily formed originally 
part of Italy, and was torn away from it by some 
volcanic eruption, as the ancients generally be- 
lieved* A range of mountains, which are a conti- 
nuation of the Apennines, extends throughout the 
island from E. to W. The general name of this 
mountain-range was Nebrodl Montes (Mado7iia\ 
of which there were several oflshoots known by 
different names. Of these the most important 
were, the celebrated volcano Aetna on the E. side 
of the island, Eryx (aSA GiuUano) in the extreme 
'W. near Drepanum, and the Heraei Montes 
{Monti Sori) in the S. running down to the pro- 
montory Pachymis. A large number of rivem 
flow down from the mountains, but most of them 
are dry, or nearly so, in the summer. The soil of 
Sicily was very fertile, and produced in antiquity 
an immense quantity of wheat, on which the popu- 
lation of Home relied to a great extent for their 
subsistence. So celebrated was it even in early 
times on account of its com, that it was repre- 
sented as sacred to Demeter (Ceres), and as the 
favourite abode of this goddess. Hence it w'as in 
this island that her daughter Persephone (Proser-r 
pina) was carried away by Pluto. Besides corn 
the island produced excellent -wine, saffron, honey, 
almonds, and the other southern fraits. The earli- 
est inhabitants of Sicily are said to have been the 
savage Cyclopes and Laestrygones ; but these are 
fabulous beings, and the first inhabitants men- 
tioned in history are the Sicani iJZiKavoi), or 
Sicuii (^SsfceAoi), who crossed over into the island 
from Italy. Some WTiters, indeed, regard the 
Sicani and Sicuii as two distinct peoples, supposing 
the latter only to have migrated from Italy, and 
the former to have been the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the country ; but there is no good reason for 
making any distinction betw^cen them. They ap- 
pear to have been a Celtic people. According to 
Thucydides their original settlement was on the 
river Sicauus in Iberia ; but as Thucydides extends 
Iberia as far as the Hhone, it is probable that 
Sicanus was a river of Gaul, and it may have lieen 
the Sequana, as some modern writers snp|msc. 
The ancient writers relate that these Sicani, being 
hard pressed by the Ligyes (Ligures), crossed the 
Alps and settled in Latiiim ; that, being driven 
out of this country by the Aborigines with the help 
of Pelasgians, they migrated to the S. of the penin- 
sula, where they lived for a considerable time along 
with the Oenotrians ; and that at last they crossed 
over to Sicily, to which they gave their name. 
They spread, over the greater part of the island^ 
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but in later times were found cbieSj in tbe interior 
and in the N. part ; some of the most important 
towns belonging to them were HerbitJ^ Agyrium, 
Adranum, and Enna, The next immigrants into 
the island were Cretans, who are said to have 
come to Sicily under their king, Minos, in pursuit 
of Daedalus, and to liave settled on the S. coast in 
the neighbourhood of Agrigentum, where ^ they 
founded Minoa (afterwards Heraelea Minoa). 
Then came the Elymaei, a small band of fugitive 
Trujans, who are said to have built Entelia, Eryx, 
and Egesta. These Cretans and Elymaei, how- 
ever, if indeed they ever visited Sicily, soon 
became incorporated with the Siculi. The Phoe- 
nicians likewise at an early period formed settle- 
ments, for the purposes of commerce, on all the 
coasts of Sicily, but more especially on the N. and 
K. W. parts. They were subsequently obliged to 
retire from the greater part of their settlements 
before the increasing power of the Greeks, and to 
confine themselves to Motya, Solus, and Panormus. 
But the most important of all the immigrants into 
Sicily were the Greeks. The first body of Greeks 
who landed in the island were Chalcidians from 
Euboea, and Megarians led by the Athenian 
Thucles. These Greek colonists built the town of 
Naxos, B.C. 735. They were soon followed by 
other Greek colonists, who founded a number of 
very flourishing cities, such as Syracuse in 734, 
Leontini and Catana in 730, Megara Hybla in 
7’28, Gela in 600, Selinus in 626, Agrigentum in 
579, etc. The Greeks soon became the ruling 
race in the island, and received the name of Sice- 
liotae to distinguish them from the 

earlier inhabitants. At a later time the Cartha- 
ginians obtained a firm footing in Sicily. Their 
first attempt was made in 480 ; but they were 
defeated by Gelon of Syracuse, and obliged to retire 
with great loss. Their 2nd invasion in 409 was 
more successful They took Selinus in this year, 
and 4 years afterwards (405) the powerful city of 
Agrigentum, They now became the permanent 
masters of the W. part of the island, and were 
engaged in frequent wars with Syracuse and the 
other Greek cities. The struggle between the 
Cartliaginians and Greeks continued, with a few 
interruptions, down to the 1st Punic war ; at 
the close of which (241) the Carthaginians were 
obliged to evacuate the island, the W. part of which 
now passed into the handsof the Homans, and was 
made a Roman province. The E, part still con- 
tinued under the rule of Hieron of Syracuse as an 
ally of Rome ; hut after the revolt of Syracuse in 
the 2nd Punic war, and the conquest of that city 
by Marcellus, the wdiole island was made a Roman 
province, and ivas administered by a praetor. 
Under the Roman dominion more attention was 
paid to agriculture than to commerce ; and conse- 
quently the Greek cities on the coast gradually 
declined in prosperity and in wealth. The inha- ; 
hitaiits of the province received the Jks Itaiii from 
Julius Caesar; and Antony conferred upon them, 
in accordance, as it w'as said, with Caesar's will, 
the full Roman francliise. Augustus, after his 
conquest of Sex. Pompey, who had held the island 
for several years, founded colonies at Messana, 
Tauromeniimi, Catana, Syracuse, Thermae, and 
Panormus. On the downfal of the Roman em- 
pire, Sicily formed part of the kingdom of the 
Ostrogoths; but it was taken from them by Beli- 
sarius in a. d. 536, and annexed to the Byzantine 
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empire. It continued a province of this empire 
till 828, when it was conquered by the Saracens. 
— Literature and the arts were cultivated with 
great success in the Greek cities of Sicily. It was 
the birthplace of the philosophers Empedocles, Epi.- 
charmiis, and Dicaearclms ; of the niathematiciani 
Archimedes ; of the physicians Herodiens and 
Acron; of the historians Diodorus, Antiochus, 
Philistus, and Timaeiis; of the rhetorician Got-. 
gias ; and of the poets Stesichorus and Theocritus, 

Sicima. [Nbapolis, No. 5.] 

Sicinius. 1. L. Sioinius Bellutus, the leader 
of the plebeians in their secession to the Sacred 
Mountin B. c. 494. He was chosen one of the 
first tribunes. — 2. 1. Sicinius Dentatus, called 
by some writers the Roman Achilles. He is said 
to have fought in 120 battles, to have slain 8 of 
the enemy in single combat, to have received 45 
wounds on the front of his body, and to have ac- 
companied the triumphs of 9 generals, whose vic- 
tories were principally owing to his valour. He was 
tribune of the plebs in 454. He Avas put to death 
by the decemvirs in 450, because he endeavoured 
to persuade the plebeians to secede to the Sacred 
Mount. The persons sent to assassinate him fell 
upon him in a lonely spot, but he killed most of 
them before they succeeded in despatching him. 

Sicinus (XiKivos : ’ZtmvkTjs : a small 

island in the Aegaean sea, one of the Sporades, 
between Pholegandnis and los, with a town of 
the same name. It is said to have been originally 
called Oenoe from its cultivation of the vine, but 
to have been named Sicinus after a son of Thoas 
and Oenoe. It was probably colonised by the 
lonians. During the Persian w^ar it submitted to 
Xerxes, but it afterwards formed part of the Athe- 
nian maritime empire. 

Sicoris (Segre), a river in Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, which had its source in the territory of the 
Cerretani, divided the Ilergetes and Lacetani, 
flowed by Ilerda, and after receiving the river 
Ciiiga {Cmc(£), fell into the Iberus, near Octogesa. 

Siculi. [Sicilia.] 

Siculum Eretmn, SiciilTim Mare. [Sicilia.] 

Siculus Eiaccus. [Flaccus.] 

SIcyoma {XKveopia}, a small district in the 
HE. of Peloponnesus, bounded on the E. by the 
territory of Corinth, on the W. by Achaia, on the 
S. by the territory of Phlius and Cleonae, and on 
the N. by the Corinthian gulf. The area of the 
country was probably somewhat less than 100 
square miles. It consisted of a plain near the sea 
with mountains in the interior. Its rivers, which ran 
in a N.E.-ly direction, were Sythas on the frontier 
of Achaia, Helisson, Selleis, and Asopus in the in- 
terior, and Nemea on the frontier of the territory 
of Corinth. The land was fertile, and produced 
excellent oil. Its almonds and its fish were also 
much prized. Its chief town was Sicyon (XKvoip : 
XKifupios), which was situated a little to the W. 
of the river Asopus, and at the distance of 20, or, 
according lb others, 12 stadia from the sea. The 
ancient city, which was situated in the plain, was 
destroyed % Demetrius Poliorcetes, and a new 
city, which bore for a short time the name of De- 
metrias, was built by him on the high ground 
close to the Acropolis, The harbour, which, ac- 
cording to some, was connected with the city by 
means of long walls, was well fortified, and formed 
a town of itselfi Sicyon was one of the most an- 
cient cities of Greece. It is said to have hem 
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onginally called Aegialea or Aegiali (Ai 7 tdA€£a, 
AljtcLKoi% after .an aBcieiit Aegialeus ; to 
liave been subsequently named Alecone {Mr^iccavri)^ 
and to have been finally called Sicyon from an 
Athenian of this name. Sicyon is represented by 
Homer as forming part of the empire of Agamera- 
noii ; but on the invasion of Peloponnesus it be- 
came subject to Phalces, the son of Temenus, and 
was henceforward a Dorian state. The ancient 
inhabitants, however, were formed into a 4th tribe 
called Aegialeis, which possessed equal rights with 
the 3 tribes of the Hylleis, Pamphyii, and Dy- 
manatae, into which the Dorian conquerors were 
divided. Sicyon, on account of the small extent 
of its territory, never attained much political im- 
portance, and was generally dependent either on 
Argos or Sparta. At the time of the 2nd Messe- 
nian war it became subject to a succession of 
tyrants, who administered their power with mo- 
deration and justice for 100 jmars. The first of 
these tyrants, was Andreas, who began to rule 
B.c. 67 6*. He was followed in succession by Myron, 
Aristonymus, and Glisthenes, on whose death, about 
576, a republican form of government was esta- 
blished. Glisthenes had no male children, but 
only a daughter, Agariste, who was married to the 
Athenian Megacles. In the Persian war the 
Sicyonianssent 15 ships to the battle of Salamis,and 
300 hoplites to the battle of Plataea. In the in- 
terval between the Persian and the Peloponnesian 
wars, the Sicyonians were twice defeated and their 
country laid waste by the Athenians, first under 
Tolmides in 456, and again under Pericles in 454. 
In the Peloponnesian war they took part with the 
Spartans, From this time till the Macedonian 
supremacy their history requires no special men- 
tion ; but in the middle of the 3rd century Sicyon 
took an active part in public affairs in consequence 
©f its being the native town of Aratiis, who united 
it to the Achaean league in 251. Under the 
Komans it gradually declined ; and in the time of 
Pausanias, in the 2nd century of the Gliristian era, 
many of its public buildings were in ruins. — 
Sicyon was for along time the chief seat of Grecian 
art. It gave its name to one of the great schools 
of painting, which was founded by Eupompus, and 
which produced Pamphilus and Apelles. It is also 
said to have been the earliest school of statuary in 
Greece, which was introduced into Sicyon b}’’ Di- 
poeniis and Scyllis from Crete about 560; but its 
earliest native artist of celebrity was Canachus. 
Jj^'sippus was also a native of Sicyon. The town 
was likewise celebrated for the taste and skill dis- 
played in the various articles of dress made b}’’ its . 
inhabitants, among which we find mention of a . 
particular kind of shoe, which was much prized in 
all parts of Greece. 

Sida, Side (iSiS?;, :Si5tr7]^, and Sidites 

and Sidetes). 1. (Bs/d Adalia^ lliu), a city of 
Pamphylia, on the coast, a little W. of the river , 
Alelas. It was an Aeolian colony from C 3 nne in , 
Acolis, and was a chief seat of the worship of 
Athena, who is represented on its coins holding a 
pomegranate as the emblem of the citj^'. In 
the division of the provinces under Constantine, it 
was made the capital of Pamphylia Prima. — 2. 
The old name of Polemoninm, from which a flat 
district in the N.E. of Pontus Polemoniaciis, along 
the coast, obtained the name of Sidene I 

Sidemis. [Polemoxiuiu.] 

Sidicini, an Ausonian people in the N. W, of 
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Campania and on the borders of Samnium, whe, 
being hard pressed by the Samnites, united them- 
selves to the Campanians. Their chief town was 
Teanum. 

Sidon, gen. oMs ( ;S£5w3y, gen. SiSwror, :2i5o3/os, 
0. T. Tsidon or, in the English form, Zidoii: 

SiSceVios, Sidonius: AmV/ci, Ru.), 

for a long time the most powerful, and prohabW 
the most ancient, of the cities of Phoenice. As 
earh’ as the conquest of Canaan by the Israelites, 
it is called ‘Great Zidon’ (Joshua, xi. 8.). It 
stood in a plain, about a mile wide, on the coast of 
the Mediterranean, 200 stadia (20 geog. miles) N. 
of TjTe, 400 stadia (40 geog. miles) S. of Berytus, 
66 miles W. of Damascus, and a day’s journey 
N. W. of the source of the J ordan at Paneas. 1 1 had 
a fine double harbour, now almost filled with sand ; 
and w'as strongljr fortified. It was the chief seat 
of the maritime power of Phoenice, until eclipsed 
b}' its own colony, Tju'e [Tyrus] ; and its power 
on the land side seems to have extended over all 
Phoenice, and at one period (in the time of the 
Judges) over at least a part of Palestine. In the 
time of David and Solomon, Sidon appears to 
have been subject to the king of IVre. It pro- ' 
babh^ regained its former rank, as the first of the 
Phoenician cities. In' its submission to Shalmanezer 
at the time of the Assyrian conquest of S,yria, for 
we find it governed by its own king under the 
Babylonians and the Persians. In the expedition 
of Xer.xes against Greece, the Sidonians furnished 
the best ships in the whole fleet, and their king 
obtained the highest place, ne.xt to Xerxes, in the 
council, and above the king of Tj're. Sidon re- 
ceived the great blow to her prosperity in the 
reign of Artaxerxes III. Ochus, wlien the Si- 
donians, having taken part in the revolt of Phoe- 
nice and Cyprus, and being betra^'ecl to Ochus by 
their own king, Tennes, burnt themselves with 
their city, b.c. 351. The citj' was rebuilt, but 
the fortifications -were not restored, and the place 
was, therefore, of no furtlier importance in military 
historj’-. It shared the fortunes of the rest of 
Phoenice, and under the Romans it retained 
much of its commercial importance, which it has 
not 3 'et entireij' lost. In addition to its commerce, 
Sidon was famed for its manufactures of glass, the 
invention of which was said to have been made in 
Phoenicia. 

Sid633ius Apoilmaris, -whose full name was 
C. Salims Sidomus xipollinark^ was born at Lug- 
dunum {Lpons) about a. d. 431. At an early ago 
he married Papianilla, the child of Flavius A vitus ; 
and upon the elevation of his father-in-law to the 
imperial dignity (456), he accompanied him to 
Rome, and cedebrated his consulship in a poem still 
e.xtant. Avitus raised Sidoniiis to the rank of a 
senator, nominated him prefect of the cih', and 
caused his statue to be placed among the effigies 
which graced the library of Trajan. The downfal 
of Avitus threw a cloud over the fortunes of Sido- 
nius, who having been shut up in Lyons, and 
having endured the hardships of the siege, pur- 
chased pardon by a complimentaiy address to the 
victorious Alajorian. The poet was not only for- 
given, but was rewarded -w'ith a laurelled bust, and 
with the title of count. After passing some years 
in retirement during the reign of Severus, Sidoniiis 
was despatched to Borne (467) in the chai'acter of 
■ ambassador from the Arverni to Anthemius, and 
on this occasion delivered a third panegyric in 
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iiDisimr 01 n third prince, whieli proved not less 
successful than his former efforts, for lie was. now^ 
raised :o the rank of a patrician, again appointed 
prefect of tlie city, and once more honoured with 
a statue. But a still more remarkable tribute was 
soon afterwards rendered to his talents; for al- 
though not a priest, the vacant see of Clermont in 
Auveruiie was forced upon bis reluctant acceptance 
(472)^ the death of the bishop Eparcbius. During 
the remainder of his life he devoted himself to the 
duties of his sacred office, and especially resisted 
with energy the progress of Arianism. He died in 
40*2, or, according to others, in 4C4, The extant 
works of Sidonius are : — 1. Carmim, 24 in number, 
composed in various measures upon various subjects. 
Of these the most important are the 3 panegyrics 
already mentioned. 2. Episiolm'um Lihri /X, 
containing 147 letters, many of them interspersed 
with pieces of poetry. They are addressed to a 
wide circle of relatives and friends npon topics con- 
nected with politics, literature, and domestic occur- 
rences, hut seldom touchiipon ecclesiastical matters. 
The tviitinffs of Sidonius are characterised by great | 
subtlety of thought, expressed in phraseology 
abounding with liarsh and violent metaphors. 
Hence he is generally obscure ; but his works 
throughout hear the impress of an acute, vigorous, 
and highly cultivated intellect. The best edition 
of his works is that of Sirmond, 4to. Paris, 1 65*2. 

Sidus -ofrros ; "ZiBovvrios)^ a fortified 

place in the territoiy of Corinth, on the bay of 
Cenchreae, and a little to the E. of Crommyon. It 
was celebrated for its apples. : 

Sidussa (Suoicrcra), a small place in Lydia, j 
belonging to tlie territory of the Ionian city of | 
.Erytbra. 

Sidyiua (Ta %ovpa: ToHoorcar Mlsar^ 'Kvu)^ a 
town in the interior of Lycia, on a mountain, N. of | 
the mouth of Xanthus. 

Siga (2i7a), a considerable sea-port town of 
Mauretania Caesariensis, on a river of the same 
name, the mouth of w'hicli opened into a large hay, 
which formed the harbour of the town. Its site 
has not been identified with certainty. 

S%§nm (yeajVifiri), the H.W. promontory of 
the Troad, of A&ia hlinor, and of all Asia, and 
the S. headland at the entrance of the Hellespont, 
opposite to the Prora. Mastusium (<7. //eto), at 
the extremity of the Thracian Chersonese. It is 
here that Homer places the Grecian fleet and 
camp during the Trojan war. .Near it was a -sea- 
pore town fjf the same name, which was the object 
of contenti<JU betT,veea the Aeolians and the 
Athenians, in the war in which Pit^acus distin- 
giiislied himself by his valour, aiid in which 
Alcaeus I^st his shield. [Pittacus : , Alcaeus.] 
It was aftenvarda the residence of the Pisistra- 
tidae, when they tvere expelled from Athens. It 
was destroyed by the people of Ilium soon after 
the Macedonian conquest. 

Sigma (Signinus : Spgni\ a toum in Latium on 
the E. side of tlie Yolscian mountains, founded by 
Tarquinius Priscus. It was celebrated for its 
temple of Jupiter Urius, for its astringent wine, 
for its pears, and for a particular kind of pavement 
for the fioors of houses, called opm Bignmum^ con- 
sisting of plaster made of tiles beaten to powder 
and tempered with mortar. There are still re- 
mains of the polygonal walls of the ancient town. 

Sigrinm {:Siypiop: Sign), the W. promontory 
cf the island of Lesbos. 
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I SEa Silva (&7a), a large forest i.ii .B,riitti,um on 
! the' Apennines, extending S. of Consentia to the 
’ Sicilian straits, a dist 9 ,nce' of 700 stadia. It was 
^ celebrated, for the excellent pitch wMch^ it yielded. 

Silamon a . distinguished Greek 

statuary in hronse, was an Athenian and a con- 
temporary of Lysippus, and fiourished 324, The 
statues of Silamon belonged to *2 classes, ideal and 
actual portraits. Of the foimer the most celebrated 
was his dying Jocasta, in which a, deadly paleness 
was given to the iace by the mixture of silver with 
the bronze. His statue of Sappho, which stood in 
prjiianeuin at Syracuse in the time of Verres,is 
alluded to by Cicero in terms of the highest praise, 
SEaaius, Jumus. 1. M., was praetor 212. In 
210 he accompanied P.Scipio to Spain, and served 
under him with great distinction during the whole 
of the war in that country. He fell in battle against 
the Boii in 196, fighting under the consul M. Mar- 
celius. ■»«2, D., snrnamed .'Sanlianus,; son. of the 
jurist T. Manlius Torquatus, but adopted by a D. 
Junius Silanus. He was praetor 142, and obtained 
Macedonia as his province. Being accused of extor- 
tion by the inhabitants of the province, the senate 
referred the investigation of the charges to his own 
father Torquatus, who condemned his son, and 
banished him from his presence ; and when Sila- 
ims hanged himself in grief, his father would not 
attend his fmieral. -«« 3. M., consul 109, fought in 
this year against the Cimhri in Transalpine Gaul, 
and was defeated. He was accused in 104, by the 
tribune Cn. Domitiiis Ahenoharhus, in consequence 
of this defeat, but was acquitted. •— 4. D., step- 
fiither of M. Brutus, the nim-derer of Caesar, havi.ng 
married his mother Servilia. He was elected consul 
in 63 for the following year ; and in consequence 
of his being consul designatus, he was first asked 
for his opinion by Cicero in th e debate in the senate 
on the punishment of the Catilinarlan conspirators. 
He was consul 6*2, with L. Licinius Mitrena, along 
with whom he proposed the Lex Licinia Julia. — “ 
5. M., son of No. 4 and of Servilia, served in Gaul 
as Caesar’s iegatus in 53, After Caesar’s murder 
in 44, he accompanied M. Lepidus over the Alps ; 
and in the following year Lepidus sent him with a 
detachment of troops into Cisalpine Gaul, where he 
fought on the side of Antony. He was consul in 
25. He had two sisters, one marided to M. Lepidus, 

. the triumvir, and the other to C. Cassius, one 
; of Caesar’s murderers. •»*“ 6. M., consul 19, with 
L. Norbanua Balbus. In 33 his daughter Claudia 
was married to C. Caesar, afterwards the emperor 
Caligula. Silanus was governor of Mrica in the 
reign of Caligula, hut was compelled by his father- 
in-law to put an end to his life. Julius Graecinus, 
the father of Agricola, had been ordered by Cali- 
gula to accuse Silanus, but he declined the odious 
task. App., consul a.d. 28 with P. Silius 
i Nerva. Claudius soon after his accession gave to 
Silanus in marriage Dornitia Lepida, the mother of 
his wife Messalina, and treated him otherwise v/itli 
the greatest distinction. But shortly afterwards, 
having refused the embraces of Messalina, he was 
put to death by Claudius, on the accusations of 
Messalina and Narcissus. The first wife of Silanus 
was AemiHa Lepida, the proneptis or great- 
grand-daughter of Augustus. »»» 8. son of No. 7, 

consul 46. Silanus was proconsul of Asia at the 
succession of Nero in 54, and was poisoned by 
command of Agrippina, who feared that he might 
avenge the death of his brother [No. 9], and that 
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jiis descent from Augustus luiglit lead him tol)e 
preferred to the youtltful Nero.— » 9. L., also a son j 
of No.' 7, was . betrothed to OctaTia, the, daughter 
of. the emperor Claudius ; but wlieu Octavia. was 
ina.raed to Nero, in. 48,.. Silanus knew that his fate j 
was sealed, and therefore put an end to his life. — i 
iO. .:..D. Jiinitis . Torquatus Silaaus, probably .also ' 
a son of No. 7, ,W'as consul 58. ' He was compelled 
b)' Nero in 64 to put an end to his life, because he 
had boasted of being descended from Augustus. 
-—11 L.' .Jiimus Torquato Silanus, son of No. 
8, and consequently tha atne^o.% or great-great- 
great grandson of Augustus. His descent from 
Augustus rendered " him an object of suspicion to 
Nero. . He .wms' accordingly accused in 65 ; wms 
sentenced to banishment ;; and was shortly after- 
wards : put to ' death at Barium in Apulia. 

^larus {Silard), a river in lower Italy, forming 
.the. boundary, between Lucania' and Campania, 
rises, in the Apennines,., and, after receiving the 
Tanager and Calor (Cdore)^ falls into the 

Sinus Faestanus a little to the N, of Paestum. 
Its water is said to have petrified plants. 

Sileuus (SeiA'ijj'Js’). 1. (Mj1:hological). It is 
remarked in the article Satyri that the older Satyrs 
were generally termed Sileni ; but one of these i 
Sileni is commonly the Silenus, who ahmys accom- 1 
panics the god, and whom he is said to have brought 
up and instructed. Like the other Satyrs he is 
called a son of Hermes ; but others make him a 
son of Pan by a nymph, or of Gaea. Being the 
constant companion of Dionysus, he is said, like 
the god, to have been born at Nysa. Moreover, 
he took part in the contest with the Gigants, and 
slew Enceladus. He is described as a jovial old 
man, with a bald head, a puck nose, fat and round 
like his wine bag, which he always carried with 
him, and generally into-v:icated. As he could not 
trust his owji legs, he is generally represented 
riding on an ass, or supported by other Satyrs. In 
every other respect he is described as resembling 
his brethren in their love of sleep, wine, and music. 
He is mentioned along witli Marsyas and Ol 5 nnpus 
as the inventor of the flute, which he is often seen 
playing ; and a special kind of dance was called 
after him Silenus, while he himself is designated 
as the dancer. But it is a peculiar feature in his 
character that he "was conceived also as an inspired 
prophet, who knew all the past and the most dis- 
tant future, and as a sage who despised all the gifts 
of fortune. When he was drunk and asleep, he 
was in the power of mortals who might compel 
him to prophesy and sing by surrounding him with 
chains of flowers. — 2. (Literary). A native of 
Galatia, and a writer upon Koman history. — 3. 
It w’as probably a different writer from the last 
who is quoted several times by Athenaeus and 
others as the author of a work on foreign words. 

Silicense I’lumen,. a river in Hispania Baetica 
in the neiglibourhood of Corduba, probably the 
Giiadajoz^ or a tributary of the latter. 

0. Silius Itslicus, a Koman poet, was bom 
about A. n. *35. The place of his birth is uncer- 
tain, as is also the import of his surname Italicus. 
From his early years he devoted himself to oratory 
and poetry, taking Cicero as his model in the former, 
and Virgil in the latter. He acquired great repu- 
tation as an advocate, and was afterwards one of 
the Centumviri. He was consul in 68, the year in 
which Nero perished ; he was admitted to familiar 
intercourse with Vitellius, and was subsequently 
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proconsul of Asia. His two favourite residences 
were. a mansion near Puteoli, formerly the Academy 
of'Gicero,-and the house in the viemity of Naples 
once occupied by Virgil ; and here he continued to 
reside .until he had completed his 75tli 3 'ear, when, 
in consequence of the pain caused bj' an incurable 
disease, he starved himself to death. The. '..great 
work of Silius Italicus W'as an heroic .poem. ..in 17 
hooks, entitled Pimica, w’hich has descended to us 
■entire. It contains a narrative of the events of the 
•2nd Punic Avar, from the capture of Sagtintum to 
the triumph of Scipio Africa, nus. The materials 
are derived almost eiitirel}' from Li^ry and Polybius. 
It is a dull heavA' performance, and hardly d.eser\’'es 
the name of a poem. The best editions are h}’' 
Drakenborch, 4to. Traj, ad Khen. 1717 and Ku- 
perti, 2 vols. 8vo. Goetting. 1795. 

SSo, Q. Fompaedius, the leader of the Marsi 
in the Social War, and the soul of the whole 
undertaking. He fell in battle against Q. Mefcellus 
Pius, B. c, 88, and witli his death the war came to 
an end. 

Silo : 0. T. Shi- 
loh and Shilon: Ru.), a ciU” of Palestine, 

in the mountains of Ephraim, in the district after- 
wards called Samaria ; important as the seat of tlie 
sacred ark and the tabernacle from the tii^e of 
Joshua to the capture of the ark in the time of 
Eli, after AvMch it seems to have fallen into insig- 
nificance, though it is occasionally mentioned in 
the 0. T. 

SRoak, SRoam (SrAwa, SiAwd/^; O.T. Shiloaht 
Siloah\ a celebrated fountain in the S. E. of 
Jerusalem, just without the city, at the S. entrance 
of the A’alley called Tjropoeon, betAA’-een the hills 
of Zion and Moriah. It is remarkable for the ebb 
and floAV of its waters at the different reasons. 

SRsilis (^tkmhis : Hujjar Selseleh or Mel Sel- 
seleh, Ru.), a fortified station in Upper Eg.vpt, on 
the W. bank of the Nile, S. of Apollinopolis the 
Great. The name signifies the AWj or ffiil of a 
Cham^ and is deriAmd from the circumstance of the 
river flovA'ing here in a ra\*ine so narrow, that a 
chain can easily be stretched across it, to command 
the navigation. 

SRiires, a poAA^erful people in Britain, inhabiting 
South Wales^ long offered a formidable resistance 
to the Romans, and \Amre the only people in the 
island AV’ho at a later time maintained their inde- 
pendence against the Saxons. 

SRvanui, a Latin divinity of the fields and 
forests, to AA^hora in the earliest times the T^Trhe- 
nian Pelasgians are said to have dedicated a groA’e 
and a festival. He is also called the protector of 
the boundaries of fields. In connection with 
Avoods {sTfhestris deus)^ he especially presided over 
plantations, and delighted in trees growing Avild ; 
whence he is represented as carrying the trunk of 
a ejmress. Respecting his connection Avith c}-- 
press, moreoA-er, the follo^ving story is told. Sil- 
vanus, or, according to others, Apollo, once killed 
by accident a hind belonging to the youth Cypa- 
rissus, Avith Avhom the god Avas in loAm : the youth 
in consequence died of grief, and Avas metamor- 
phosed into a cypress. Sihunus is further de- 
scribed as the divinity protecting the flocks of 
cattle, warding off wolves, and promoting their 
fertility. Being the god of Avoods and flocks, ho 
is also described as fond of music; the syrinx Avas 
sacred to him, and he is mentioned along with 
the Fans arid Nymphs. Later waiters even iden- 
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tiiied SiUaims with Pan, Faimiis, Inuus, and 
AcLripan. In the Latin poets, as well as in 
'A'orks of art, he always appears as an old man, 
hnt as cheerful and in" love with Pomona, The 
sacrifices offered to him consisted of grapes, corn- 
ears, milk, meat, wine, and pigs, 

Silvium (Silvinus), a town of the Pencetii in 
Apulia on the borders of Lncania, 20 miles S. E. 
of Vemisia. 

Silvins, the son of Ascaiiius, is said to have 
been so called because he was born in a wood. 
All the succeeding kings of Alba bore the cog- 
nomen Silvius. The series of these mythical kings 
is given somewhat differently by Livy, Ovid, and 
Dionysius, as the following list will show : — 


"Livy, 

OmL 

Dionysius. 

1. Aeneas. 

Aeneas. 

Aeneas. 

2. Ascanius. 

Ascanius. 

Ascanius. 

3. Silvius. 

Silvius. 

Silvius. 

4. Aeneas Silvias. 


Aeneas Silvius. 

5. Latinus Silvius. 

Latinus. 

Latinus Silvius. 

6. Alba. 

Alba. 

Alba. 

7. Atys. 

Epytus. 

Gapetus. 

8. Capys. ' 

Capys. 

Capys Silvius. 

9. Capetus. 

Capetiis. 

Calpetus. 

10. Tiberiniis. 

Tiberinus. 

Tiberinus. 

11. Agrippa. 

Romulus. 

Agrippa. 

12. Romulus Silvius. 

Acrota. 

Alladius. 

13. Avontiiius. 

Aventinus. 

Aventinus. 

14. Proca. 

Palatinus. 

Procas. 

15. Amulins. 

Amulius. 

Amulius. 


Simmias (Siguias). 1. Of Thebes, first the 
disciple of the Pythagorean philosopher Philolaus, 
and afterwards the friend and disciple of Socmtes, 
at whose death he was present, having come from 
Thebes, with his brother Cebes. The two brothers 
are the principal speakers, besides Socrates him- 
self, in the Fliaedon. Simmias wrote 23 dialogues 
on philosophical subjects, all of vrhich are lost. — 
2. Of Rhodes, a poet and grammarian of the 
Alexandrian school, flourished about B. c. 300. 
The Greek Anthology contains 6 epigniras ascribed 
to Simmias, besides 3 short poems of that fantastic 
species called ^riphi or carmim figurata^ that is, 
pieces in which the lines are so arranged as to 
make the whole poem resemble the form of some 
object ; those of Simmias are entitled, from their 
forms, the Wings (Trrepirj/es), the Egg and 

the Hatchet 

Simois. [TRo.Ji.s.] As a mythological per- 
soiKige, the river-god Simois k the son of Oceanus 
and Tethys, and the father of Astyochus and 
Hieromneme, ' 

Simon {'S,ig.wv). 1. One of the disciples of 

Socrates, and by trade a leather -cutter, Socrates 
was accustomed to visit his shop, and converse 
with him on v‘arious subjects. These conversa- 
tions Simon afterwards committed to writing, in 
33 dialogues, all of which are lost.— "2. Of'*Ae- 
gina, a celebrated statuary in bronze, who flou- 
rished about B.c. 475. 

Simonides 1 . Of Amorgos, was 

the 2nd, both in time and in reputation, of the 3 
principal iambic poets of the early period of Greek 
literature, namely, Archilochus, feinonides, and 
Hippoiiax. He was a native of Samos, whence 
he led a colony to the neighbouring island of 
Amorgos, where he founded 3 cities, Minoa, Aegi- 
iilus, and Arcesine, in the first of which he fixed 
ins owm abode. He flourished about b, c. 664. 
Simonides was most celebrated for his iambic 
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poems, which were of 2 species, gnomic and sa- 
tirical. The most important of his extant frag- 
ments is a satire upon ivomen, in which he derives 
the various, though generally bad, qualities of 
women from the variety of their origin ; thus the 
uncleanly woman is formed from the swine; the 
cunning woman, from the fox; the talkative 
woman, from the dog, and so on. The best sepa- 
rate edition of the fragments of Simonides of 
Amorgos is by Welcker, Bonn, 1835.— 2. Of 
Ceos, one of the most celebrated lyric poets of 
Greece, was the perfecter of the Elegy and Epi- 
gram, and the rival of Lasus and Pindar in the 
Dithyramb and the Epinician Ode. He was bom 
at Iiilis, in Ceos, b. c. 556, and was the son of Leo- 
prepes. He appears to have been brought up to 
music and poetry as a profession. From his native 
island he proceeded to Athens, probably on the 
invitation of Hipparchus, who attached him to his 
society by great rewards. After remaining at 
Athens some time, probably even after the ex- 
pulsion of Hippias, he went to Thessaly, where 
he lived under the patronage of the Aleuads and 
Scopads. He afterwards returned to Athens, and 
soon had the noblest opportunity of employing his 
poetic powers in the celebration of the great events 
of the Persian wars. In 489, he conquered 
Aeschylus in the contest for the prize which the 
Athenians offered for an elegy on those who fell 
at Marathon. Ten years later, he composed the 
epigrams which were inscribed upon the tomb of 
the Spartans who fell at Thermopylae, as well as 
an encomium on the same heroes ; and he also 
celebrated the battles of Artemisinm and Salamis, 
and the great men w'ho commanded in them. He 
had completed his 80th year, when his long 
poetical career at Athens Avas crowmed by the 
victory which he gained with the dithyrambic 
chorus (477), being the 56th prize which he had 
carried off. Shortly after this he was invited to 
S^Tacuse by Hiero, at whose court he lived till 
his death in 467. Simonides was a great fii- 
vourite with Hiero, and was treated by the tyrant 
W'ith the greatest munificence. He still continued, 
when at Syracuse, to employ his muse occasion- 
ally in the service of other Grecian states. Simo- 
nides is said to have been the inventor of the 
mnemonic art and of the long vowels and double 
letters in the Greek alphabet. He made literature 
a profession, and is said to have been the first 
wlio took money for his poems ; and the reproacli 
■ of avarice is too often brought against him by his 
contemporary and rival, Irindar, as well as by 
subsequent writers, to be altogether discredited 
The chief characteristics of the poetry of Simo- 
nides w’ere sweetness (whence his surname of 
MeUmies) and elaborate finish, combined with 
the truest poetic conception and perfect power of 
expression ; though in originality and fervour he 
was far inferior, not only to the early lyric poets, 
such as Sappho and Alcaeus, but also to his con- 
temporary Pindar. He was probably both the 
most prolific and the most generally popular of all 
the Grecian lyric poets. The general character of 
his dialect is the Epic, mingled with Doric and 
Aeolic forms. The best edition of bis fragments 
in a separate form is by Schneidewin, Bruns. 1835. 

Simplicius (:2f/x7rAi/cios), one of the last philo- 
sophers of the Neo- Platonic school, was a native of 
Cilicia and a disciple of Ammonias and Damascius. 
In consequence of the persecutions, to which the 
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pagan pljilosopliers were exposed in tlic reign of | flie river Hypanis (Kouhan). They liad a capita! 
Justinian, Simplicius was one oftlie T pMlosopliers called Smda (Anapaf) with a harbour 
who took refuge at the court of the Persian king Their country is culled. Xtvdtuii. They 

Chosroes. These philosophers returned home about are also mentioned the names of Sindones and 
A. D. 533, in consequence of a treaty of peace con- Smdiazd. — « 2. A people on the E. coast of India 
eluded between Chosroes and Justinian, in which extra Gangem (in OocMn .China)^ nho called 
the former had stipulated that the philosophers Sindae (Sij'Sat), and with a capital city, Sinda. 
should be allowed to return without risk, and to Sindice. [Sindl] 

practise the rites of their paternal faith. Of the Sindomana (/Se/mwa?), a city of India, on the 

subsequent fortunes of the 7 philosophers wm learn lower course of the Indus, near the island of Pat- 
nothing ; nor do we know wliere Simplicius lived talene, 

and taught. Simplicius wrote commentaries on Sindns (Siz'Sos), a town in the Macedonian 
several of Aristotle’s works. His commentaries district of Mygdonia on theThermaic gulf, and at 
on the Categories, on the De Coelo, on the Fhyma the mouth of the Echedores. 

and on the De Aujma are extant. In Singara (ra l.i'yyapa: Sinjarf)^ a strongly 
explaining Aristotle, Simplicius endeavours to show fortified city and Roman colony in the interior of 
that Aristotle agrees with Plato even on those Mesopotamia, 84 Roman miles S. of Nisibis. It 
pioints w'hich the former controverts ; but though lay in a drj" plain, at the foot of M. Singaras 
he attaches himself too much to the Neo-Platonists, (Sinjar)^ an E. prolongation of M. Masiiis. It 
ills commentaries are marked by sound sense and tvas the scene of the defeat of Constantins by 
real learning, die also wrote a commentary on the Sapor, through which the place was lost to the 
Enchiridion of Epictetus, which is likewise extant. Romans. 

Simyra (ra Xipvpa : Zmmtra or Sumore)^ a Singidunrtm (Beiffrad), a to\vn in Moesia Su- 
fortress on the coast of Phoenice, between Or- perior at the confluence of the Savus and the 
thasias and the mouth of the Eleutherus, of no Danube, was a strong fortress, and the head- 
importance except as being the point from which quarters of a legion. 
the N. part of Lebanon wms usually approached. Singiticus Siniis. [Singus.] 

Sinae (Xmi), the E.-most people of Asia, of Singtis (Xyyos : 2477aros), a town in Mace- 

whorn nothing but the name wms known to the donia on the E. coast of the peninsula Sithonia, 
W. nations, till about the time of Ptolemy, w'ho which gave its name to the Sinus Singiticus, 
describes their country as bounded on the N. by Sinis or Sinnis (Xvis or Xvvis)^ son of Poly- 
Serica, and on the S. and W. by India extra pemon, Pemon or Poseidon by Sylea, the daughter 
Gangem, It corresponded to the S. part of of Corinthus. He was a robber, who frequented 
Chma and the E. part of the Burmese peninsula, the isthmus of Corinth, and killed the travellers 
The detailed description of the knowledge of the >vhoni he captured, by fastening them to the top 
ancient geographers concerning it docs not fall of a fir-tree, rrhich he curbed, and then let spring 
within the province of this -work. up again. He himself w'as killed in this manner 

Smaa or Sina (LXX. Xvu: Jehel-ei-Titr\ a by Theseus. The name is connected with aivopat. 
cluster of dark, lofy, rocky mountains in the S. Sinon {Xivmv)^ son of Aesimus, or according to 
angle of the triangular peninsula enclosed between Virgil {Aen, ii. 79) of Sisyphus, and grandson of 
the *2 heads of the Red Sea, and bounded on the Autolycus, wms a relation of Ulysses, whom be 
N. by the deserts on the borders of Egypt and accompanied to Troy. After the Greeks had eoii- 
Falestine. The name, -which signifies a region of structed the wooden horse, Sinon mutilated his 
hrdhin and chft rocks, is used in a wider sense for person, in order to make the Trojans believe that 
the whole peninsula, which formed a part of he had been maltreated by the Greeks, and then 
Arabia Petraea, and wms peopled, at the time of allowedhimself to be taken prisoner by the Trojans, 
the Exodus, by the Amalekites and Midianites, He informed the Trojans that the -wooden horse had 
and afterwards by the Nabathaean Arabs. On been constructed as an atonement for the Palladium 
tlie other hand, the name is applied, in a narrower which had been carried off by the Greeks, and 
sense, to one particular ridge in the Sinaitic group that if they would drag it into their o-wn city, 
of mountains running N. and S., and terminated Asia would gain the supremacy over Greece. The 
by 2 summits, of which the one on the N. is called Trojans believed the deceiver and dragged the 
fdoreh, and the one on the S. Sinai or Jehel Musa, horse into the city ; whereupon Sinon in the dead 
i. e. Moses" Mount. From the latter name, assigned of night let the Greeks out of tlie horse, who thus 
l>y tradition, it has usually, but too hastily', been took Troy. 

inferred that the S. summit was that on which Sinopg : XvaTrevs, Sinopensis : Si- 

God gave the law to Moses. The fact seems, nope, Sinouh, Ru.), the most important of all the 
liowever, to be that Sinai and Horeb in the O.T. Greek colonies on the shores of the Euxine, stood 
are both general names for the whole group, the on the N. coast of Asia Minor, on tlte IV. he.ad- 
former being used in the first 4 books of Moses, land of the great bay of which the delta of the 
and the latter in Deuteronomy ; and that tlie sum- river Halys forms the E. headland, and a little E. 
init on which, the law was given was probably” of the N,-most promontory- of Asia Minor. Thus 
that on the N., or the one usually called Horeb. placed, and built on a peninsula, the neck of which 
Sinda (Sli/Sa: Xvdeius, Sindensis). 1. A city formed 2 fine harbours, it had every advantage for 
ofPisidia, N. of Cibyra, near the river Caularis. becoming a great maritime city. Its foundation 
— »2, 3. [SiNDi.j was referred mythically to the Argonaut Auto- 

Sindi (5tj^5oi). 1. A people of Asiatic Sar- lycus, who was worshipped in the city as a 

nmtia, on the S. coast of the Euxine, and at the hero, and had an oracle ; but it appears in history^ 
foot of the Caucasus. They probably^ dwelt in as a very early colony of the Milesians. Having 
and about the peninsula of Taman (between the been destroyed in the invasion of Asia by’- the 
Sea of Azov and the Black Sea), and to the S. of Cimmerians, it was restored by a new colony from 
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no .sintiga.,.,; 

^Miletus, B.C. 032, and „ soon' 'became, grc;atest'j 

commercial citron the Euxine. Several colonies i 
ivere established by the Sinopians on the adjacent ' 
coasts, the chief of'which were Cotyor^ Trapezns, ! 
and Cerasiis. Its territory, called Siaopis (2t- ^ 
also Sivan-rrisr), extended to the banks of 
xiie Ilalys. It remained an independent state, 
till it was taken by Piiarimces I., king of Pontus. 
Tt vv'as the birthplace and residence of Mithridates 
the Great, who enlarged and beautified it. After 
an obstinate resistance to the Homans under Lu- 
callus, it was taken and plundered, and proclaimed 
a free city. Shortly before the murder of Julius 
Caesar, it was colonised “by the name of Julia 
Caesarea Felix Sinope, and remained a flourishing 
city, though it never recovered its former import- 
ance. At the time of Constantine, it bad declined 
so much as to be ranked second to Amasia. In 
addition to its commerce, Sinope was greatly 
enriched by its fisheries. It was the native city 
of the renowned cynic philosopher Diogenes, of 
the comic poet Diphilus, and of the historian 
Baton... 

Sintica, a district in Macedonia, inhabited by 
the Thracian people Sinti, extended E. of Cres- 
tuiiia and X. of Bisaltia as far as the Strymon and 
the lake Prasias. Its chief town was Hemclea 
Sinticii. The Sinti were spread over other parts 
of ancient Thrace, and are identified by Strabo 
with the Sintians (StVrigy) of Homer, the ancient 
inhabitants of Lemnos. 

Sinuessa (Shuiessanus : Jicicca di Mundragone)^ 
the last city of Latium on the confines of Cam- 
pania, to which it originally belonged, tvas situated 
on the sea-coast and on the Via Appia, in the 
midst of a fertile country. It tvas colonised by 
the Itoinans, together w'itli the neighbouring town 

Minturiiae, b. c. 206. It possessed a good har- 
bour, and tvas a place of considerable commercial 
importance. In its neighbourhood W'ere celebrated; 
warni baths, called Aquae Siuuessaaae. 

SioE. [Jerusalem.] 

Siphuus (St^vos ; 'Zi(pvtos: Siphio)^ an island 
in the Aegaeau sea, forming one of tlie Cyclades, 
S. E. of Seriphiis. It is of an oblong form, and 
about 40 miles in circumference. Its original 
name was Merope ; and it was colonised by lonians 
from Athens, Iiv consequence of their gold and 
silver mines, of which the remains are still visible, 
the Sirdinians attained great prosperity, and were 
regarded in the time of Poiycraiesas the wealthiest 
f>t‘ the islanders. Their 'treasury at Delphi, in 
which they deposited the tenth of the produce of 
tlieir mines, was equal in wealth to that of any 
othtT Greek state. Their riches, however, exposed 
them to pillage ; and a party of Samian exiles in 
the time of Polyerates invaded the island, and 
compelled them to pay 100 talents. Siphnus rvas 
one of the few islands W'hich refused tribute to 
Xerxes; and one of its ships fought on the side 
of the Greeks at Sahunis. At a later time the 
mines tvere less productive ; and Puiisanias relates 
that in consequence of the S ip hnians neglecting to 
send the tithe of their treasure to Delphi^ the god 
destroyed their mines by an inundation of the sea. 
The moral character of the Siphuians stood low, 
and hence to act like a Siphnian (:S,i(^yid^eiiry be* 
came a term of reproach. i 

SipoEtum or SipuEtum (Sipontinus : Siponia)^ \ 
called by the Greeks Sipus (^moh, -ovvrm% an j 
ancient town in Apulia, in tlie diskict of Daimia, j 
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■ on the S. slope of Mt.:Garganiis, and on the coast. 
It is said to have been founded by Diomede, and 
was of Greek origin.. It was colonised by the 
Romans, imder whom it became a place of some 
commercial importance. The inhabitants were re- 
moved from the town by king Manfred in the 
13th centurj.', in consequence of the unliealthv 
nature of the locality, and were settled in the 
neighbouring town of Manfredonia, founded by 
this monarch. 

Sipylus {XiTTvXos : Sipidi-DagJi), a mountain 
of Lydia, in Asia Minor, of volcanic formation, 
and rent and splinted by frequent earthquakes. 
It is a branch of the Tmolus, from the main chain 
of which it proceeds N. W. along the course of the 
river Hermus, as far as Magnesia and Sipybini. 
It is mentioned by Homer. The ancient capital 
of Maeonia was said to have been situated in the 
heart of the mountain chain, and to have been 
called by the .same name ; but it urns early swal- 
lowed up by an earthquake, and its site became a 
little lake called Sale or Saloe, near which was a 
tumulus, supposed to be the grave of Tantalus. 
The mountain was rich in metals, and many 
mines were tvorked in it. 

Siracene 1. A district of Hyr- 

cania. — 2. A district of Armenia Alajor. ««• 
3. [Siracenl] 

Siraceni, Siraci, Siraces (tipampm^ 2ipa/coi, 
Sipa/ces), a powerful people of Sarmatia Asiatica, 
dwelt in the district of Siracene, E. of the Pains 
Maeotis, as far as the river Rha ( Volga). Tlie 
Romans were engaged in a war with them in 
A. B. 50. 

Sirbonis Xacus ('ZtpSmido^ xipvri^ aft* 
vi$ XigpT} and ^ipBoov : Sabakat Bardowal).^ a large 
and deep lake on the coast of Lower Egypt, E. of 
M. Casius. Its circuit was 1000 stadia. It was 
strongly impregnated with asphaltus. A con- 
nection (called rh ^icpsyga) existed between the 
lake and the Mediterranean ; but this being stopped 
up, the lake grew continually smaller by evapo- 
ration, and it is now nearly dry. 

Sirenes (SeipiVes), sea-nymphs who had the 
power of charming by their songs all who heard 
them. ^Vhen Ulysses came near the island on the 
beach, of which the Sirens -were sitting, and en- 
deavoining to allure him and his companions, he 
stuffed the cars of his companions with wa.v, and 
tied himself to the mast of his vessel, until he was 
so far off that he could no longer hear their song. 
According to Homer, the island of the Sirens was 
situated between Aeaea and the rock of Scylla, near 
the S. W . coast of Italy ; but the Roman poets place 
them on the Campanian coast. Homer say.s nothing 
of their number, but later writers mention both their 
names and number; some state that they were 2, 
Aglaopheme and Thelxiepia; and others, chat there 
were 3, Pisinbe, Aglaope, and Tlielxiepia, or Par- 
thenope, Ligia, and Leucosia. They are called 
daughters of Phorcus, of Aclielons and Sterope, of 
Terpsichore, of Melpomene, of Calliope, or of Gaea. 
The Sirens are also connected with tlie legends of 
the Argonauts and tlie rape of Persephone. IFhen 
the Argonauts sailed by the Sirens, the latter began 
to sing,^ but in vain, for Orpheus surpassed them ; 
and as it had been decreed that they should live 
only till some one hearing their song should pass 
by unmoved, they threw themselves into the sea, 
and were metamorphosed into rocks. Later poets 
represent them as provided with wings, which they 
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are said to liare received at tlieir own req[iiest,.in 
order to be able to search after Persephone, or as 
a pimishment fromBeineter for not having assisted' 
Persephone, or irom Aphrodite, because they 
wished to remain virgins. Once, however, they 
allowed themselves to be prevailed upon by Hera 
to enter into a contest with the Muses, and being 
defeated,' were deprived of their wings. 

SireEUSae, called by A^irgil (Am. r, 864) Si- 
reEiiitt scopuli, 3 small urdniiabited and rocky 
islands near tbe S. side of the Prom. Misenum, oif 
the coast of Campania, which were, according to 
tradition, the abode of the Sirens. 

Siris. 1. (Sinno)^ a river in Lticania fiowiiig 
into the Tarentine gulf, memorable for the victoiy 
which Pyrrliiis gained on its banks over the Ro- 
mans. «>»« 2. (Torre' an ancient Greek 
town in Liicaiiia at the mouth of the preceding- 
river. Its locality was unhealthy ; and after the 
foundation of the neighbouring town of Heraclea 
by the Tareutiiies, the inhabitants of Siris were 
removed to the new town, of which Siris now be- 
came the harbour. 

Sirmio (Smnmie)^ a beautiful promontor}' on 
the S. shore of the Laciis Benaciis (Lago di Garda)^ 
on which Catullus had an estate. 

Sirmium (Mitromz)., an important city in 
Pannonia Inferior, was situated on the left bank 
of the Savus. It was founded by tbe Taurisci, 
and under the Romans became the capital of Pan- 
nonia, and the head-giiarters of all their operations 
in their wars against the Dacians and the neigh- 
bouring barbarians. It contained a large manu- 
factory of arms, a spacious forum, an imperial 
palace, etc. It was the residence of the admiral 
of the first Flavian fleet on tlie Danube, and the 
birthplace of the emperor Probus. 

SisapOE (Almadeu in the Sierra Morena), an 
important town in Hispania Baetica K. of Corduba, 
between the Baetis and Anas, celebrated for its 
silver mines and ciimaiiar. 

Siscia (5fs'seZ:), called Segosta by Appian, an 
important town in Pannonia Superior, situated 
upon an island formed by the rivers Savus, Co- 
lapis, and Odra, and on the road from Aemona to 
Sirinium. It was a strongly fortified place, and 
was conquered by Tiberius in the reign of Au- 
gustus, from which time it became the most im- 
portant town in all Pannonia. It was probably 
made a colony by Tiberius, and was colonized 
anew by Septimins Sevenis. At a later time its 
importance declined, and Sirmiiim became the chief 
town in Pannonia. 

Sisenna, L. Comelms, a Roman annalist, was 
praetor in the year when Sulla died (b, c. 73), and 
probably obtained Sicily for his province in 77. 
From the local knowledge thus acquired he was 
enabled to render good service to V erres, whose 
cause he espoused. During the pii-atical war (67) 
be acted as the legate of Porapey,and having been 
despatched to Crete in command of an army, 
died in that island at the age of about 52. PDs 
great work, entitled liistoviae., extended to at least 
14 or 10 books, which contained the history of his 
own time. Cicero pronounces Sisenna superior as 
an historian to any of his predecessors. In addition 
to ins Ilisioriae, Sisenna translated the Milesian 
fables of Aristides, and he also composed a com- 
mentary upon Plautus. 

Sisy^ambis {':$L(rvyag§is)., mother of Darius 
Codomannus, the last king of Persia, fell into the 
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hands of Alexander, after the battle of Issns, b. a 
■ 333, together with the wife and daughters of 
Darius,' Ale'.xaader treated these captives with 
the greatest generosity and kindness, ainl displayed 
towards Sisygambis, in particular, a reverence and 
delicacy of conduct, which is one of the brightest 
ornaments of his character. On her part, Sis}-- 
gambis became so strongly attached to her con- 
queror, that she felt his death .as a blow not less 
severe than that of her own son; and overcome by 
this long succession of misfortunes, put an end to 
her own life by voluntary starvation. 

Sisj^hns son of Aeolus and Enarets, 

whence he is called AeoUdes. He was married to 
Meropc, a daughter of Atlas or a Pleiad, and be- 
oame by her the father of Giaucus, Om 3 ’tion (or 
Porph}^!^!), Thersander and lialnais. In later 
accounts he is also called a son of Antolj'cns, and 
the father of Ulysses bj’ Anticlea [Anticlea];' 
whence we find Ulysses so.3netimes called 
pkides. He is said to have built the town of 
Ephyra, afterwards Corinth. As king of CormthL 
he promoted navigation and commerce, but he was 
fraudulent, avaricious, and deceitful His wicked- 
ness during life was severe!}’" punished in the lower 
world, w-here he had to roll up hill a huge marble 
block, which as soon as it reached the top always 
rolled dowm again. The special reasons for this 
punishment are not the same in all authors ; some 
relate that it -was because he had betrayed the 
designs of the gods ; others because he attacked 
travellers, and killed them wdth a huge hlock of 
stone ; and others again because he had betrayed 
to Asopiis, that Zeus had carried off Aegina, the 
daughter of the latter. Tiie more usual tradition 
i-elated that Sisyphus requested his wife not to 
bury him, and that, when she complied with his 
request, Sisyphus in the lower world complained 
of this seeming neglect, and obtained from Pluto 
or Persephone, pernrission to return to the upper 
world to punish his wife. He then refused to 
return to the lower world, until Hermes carried 
him off by force; and this piece of treachery is said 
to have been the cause of his punisliraent. 

Sitae© or Sittace (^vrdm}^ hirrdKiq : EaM- 
Bagdad, Rn.), a great and populous city of Baby- 
lonia, near but not on the Tigris, and 8 parasangs 
within the Median wall. Its probable site is 
marked hj a ruin called the Tower of Nimrod. It 
gave the name of Sittacene to the district on the 
lower course of the Tigris E. of Babylonia and N. W, 
of Susiana. 

Sitalces (ISivdA/CTjj), king of the Thi-acian tribe 
of the Odrysians, was a son of Teres, -whom he 
succeeded on the throne. He increased his do- 
minions by successful wars, so that they nltimateh^ 
comprised the whole territory from Abdera to the 
mouths of the Danube, and from Byzantium to the 
sources of the Strymon. At the commencement of 
the. Peloponnesian war he entered into an alliance 
wdth the Athenians, and in 420 he invaded Ma- 
cedonia w’ith a vast army, but -was obliged to retire 
through failure of provisions. 

SithoBia (:^i9ct}uid), the central one of the 3 
peninsulas ninniug out from, Chalcidice in Mace- 
donia, between the Toronaic and Singitic gulfs. 
The Thracians originally extended over the greater 
part of Macedonia ; and the ancients derived the 
name of Sithonia from a Tliracian king Sithon. 
We also find mention of a Thracian people, Sithonii, 
on the shores of the Poiitus Euxinus ; and the 
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poeta frequently use SiiJiojrCs SMonms m tlie 

general sense of Thracian. 

SitiS iXiri<pa: Seiff, Bu.), an inland city of 
Mauretania Gaesariensis, on the borders of Nu- 
inidia, stood upon a hill, in an extensive and beau- 
tiful plain. It first became an important place 
under the Bomans, -who made it a colony ; and, 
upon the subdivision of M.Caesariensis into 2 pro- 
vinces, it was made the capital of the eastern pro- 
vince, wliich was called after it Mauretania Siti- 
fensis.. 

Sitoues, a German tribe in Scandinavia, belong- 
ing to tiie race of the Suevi. 

^Sittace, Sittacene. [Sitace.] 

Sittxns or Sitius, P., of Nuceria in Campania, 
■was connected with Catiline, and went to Spain in 
B. €. G4, from which couiitiy he crossed over into 
jMauretania in the following year.^ It was said 
that P. Sulla ha<i sent him into Spain to excite an 
insurrection against the Koman government ; and 
Cicero accoidingly, when he defended Sulla, in 6*2, 
■was obliged to deny the truth of tlie charges that 
bad been bi'ought against Sittius. Sittius did not 
return to Borne. liis property in Italy was sold 
to pay his debts, and he continued in Africa, where 
be fought in the wars of the. kings of the country. 
He joined Caesar when tlie latter came to Africa, 
in 46, to prosecute the war against the Pompeian 
party. He wjis of great service to Caesar in this 
war, and at it.s conclusion was rewarded by Caesar 
with the western part of Numidia, ■where he settled 
down, distributing the land among his soldiers. 
After the death of Caesar, Arabic, the son of 
Masinissa, returned to Africa, and killed Sittius 
by stratagem. 

SiTipii"^( a city of Lower Egypt, in the 
Saitic norne, onlv mentioned bv Herodotus (ii, 

m). 

Smaragdus Mons ('S.p.dpa'ydos opas : JeJiel Za- \ 
huniJi\ a mountain of Upper Egypt, near the | 
coast of the Bed Sea, N. of Berenice. The ex- 
tensive emerald mines, from which it obtained its 
jiame, were worked under the ancient kings of 
Egypt, under the Ptolemies, and under the Ro- 
mans. They seem to have been exhausted, as 
only very few emeralds are now and then found 
3)1 the neighbourhood. 

Smerdis (:S,uepSis), the son of Cyrus, ■was mur- 
dered by order of his brother Cambyses. The 
death of Smerdis was kept a profound secret ; and 
accordingly, when the Persians became weary of 
the tyranny of Cambyses, one of the Magians, 
named Patizithes, who had been left by Cam- 
byses in charge of Ins palace and treasui’es, availed 
himself of the likeness of his brother to the de- 
ceased Smerdis, to proclaim this brother as king, 
representing him as the younger son of Cyrus. 
Cambyses heard of the revolt in S\uia, but he died 
of an JKvideiital wound in the thigh, as he was 
inoujiting his horse to march against the usurper. 
Tiie false Smerdis was acknowledged as king b}' 
the Persians, and reigned for 7 months without 
opposition. Tiie leading Persian nobles, hoivever, 
■were not quite free from suspicion ; and this sus- 
picion, was increased by the king never inviting 
any of them to the palace, and never appearing in 
public. Among the nobles w'lio entertained these 
suspicions was Otanes, w'ho.se daughter Phaedima 
bad been one of the wives of Cambyses, and had 
been transferred to his successor. The new king 
imd some years before been deprived of his ears 
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by Cyras for some ofience ; and Otanes persuaded 
his daughter to ascertain whether her master had 
really lost his ears. Phaedima found out that 
such was the fact, and communicated the decisive 
information to her fiither. Otanes thereupon 
fonned a conspiracy, and in conjunction with 6 
I other noble Persians, succeeded in forcing his way 
into the palace, where they slew the false Smerdis and 
his brother Patizithes in the 8th month of their 
reign, 521. The usurpation of the fiilse Smerdis 
was an attempt on the part of the Medes, to whom 
the Magians belonged, to obtain the supremacy, of 
w'hich they had been deprived by Cyras. The 
assassination of the false Smerdis and the accession 
of Darius Hystaspis again gave the ascendancy to 
the Persians ; and the anniversary of the day on 
which the Magians were massacred, was comme- 
morated among the Persians by a solemn festival, 
called Magophonia, on which no Magian wa.s 
allowed to show himself in public. The real 
nature of the transaction is also shn3,vn by the 
revolt of the Modes which followed the accession 
of Darius. 

Smilis (2p?Ats), son of Euclides, of Aegina, a 
sculptor of the legendary period, whose name ap- 
pears to be derived from crpikT}, a Imife for carving 
tvoof and afterwards a sculi)toT''s chisel Smilis is 
the legendaiy head of the Aeginetan school of 
sculpture, just as Daedalus is the legendary head 
of the Attic and Cretan schools. 

Smintheus {’Xp.iv&evsX a surname of Apollo, 
which is derived by some from o-giTdos, a mouse, 
and by others from the town of Sminthe in Troas. 
The mouse was regarded by the ancients as in- 
spired b}^ the vapours arising from the earth, and 
as the symbol of prophetic power. In the temple 
of Apollo at Chryse there was a statue of the god 
by Scopas, with a mouse under its foot, and on 
coins Apollo is represented carrying a mouse in his 
hands. Temples of Apollo Smintheus and festivals 
(Sminthia) existed in several parts of Greece. 

Smyrna or Mjrrrha. For details 

see Adonis. 

Smyrna and in many MSS. Zmyrna : 

Ion, 'S.jj.vpyr ] ; SuupvaTos, Smymaeus : Smyrna^ 
Turk. Izmir)f one of the most ancient and flou- 
rishing cities of Asia Minor, and the only one of 
the great cities on its W. coast which has sur- 
vived to this day, stood in a position alike remark- 
able for its beauty and for other natural advantages. 
Lying just about the centre of the W. coast of 
Asia Minor ; on the banks of the little river 
Meles, at the bottom of a deep bay, the Sinus 
Hemiaeiis or Smyrnaeus {G. of Smyrfia), which 
formed a safe and immense harbour for the largest 
ships up to the very wads of the city; at the foot 
of the rich slopes of Tmolus and at the entrance to 
the great and fertile valley of the Hermus, in 
which Jay the great and wealthy city of Sardis ; and 
in the midst of the Greek colonies on the E. shore 
of the Aegean ; it was marked out by nature as 
one of the greatest emporiums for the trade be- 
tween Europe and Asia, and has preserved that 
character to the present day. There are various 
accounts of its origiji. Tlie most probable is that 
which represents it as an Aeolian colony from 
Cyme. At an early period it fell, by a stratagem, 
into the hands of the lonians of Colophon, and 
remained an Ionian city from that time forth : this 
appears to have happened before 01. 28. (b.c, 688). 
As to the time 'when it b'^raiiie a member of the 
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PaBiorric confederacy, "we ha%’e only a very un- 
trustworthy acconnt, which refers its admission to 
the reign of Attains, king of Pergamus. Its early 
history is also Tery ohscnre. There is an account 
in Strabo, that it was destroyed by the Lydian 
king Sadyattes, and that its inhabitants were 
compelled to lire in scattered villages, until after | 
the Macedonian conquest, when the city rras 
rebuilt, 20 stadia from its former site, b}"' Anti- 
goiiiis ; but this is inconsistent rvith Pindar’s 
mention of Smyrna as a beautiful city. Thus 
much is clear, however, that, at some period the 
old city of Smyrna, which stood on the N. E. side 
of the Hermaean Gulf, w^as abandoned ; and that 
it was succeeded by a new city, on the S. E. side 
of the same gulf (the present site), which is said 
to have been built by Antigonus, and which was 
enlarged and beautified by Lysimachus. This 
2 iew city stood partly on the sea-shore and partly 
on a hill called Mastusia. It had a magnificent 
harbour, with such a depth of water that the 
largest ships could lie alongside the quays. The 
streets were paved with stone, and crossed one 
another at right angles. The city goon became 
one of the greatest and most prosperous in the 
world. It was especially favoured by the Romans 
on account of the aid it rendered them in the 
Syrian and Mithridatic wars. It was the seat of a 
conventiis juridicus. In the Civil Wars it was 
taken and partly destroyed by Bolabella, but it soon 
recovered. It occupies a distinguished place in 
the early history of Christianity, as one of the only 
two among the 7 churches of Asia which St, John 
addresses, in the Apocalypse, without any admix- 
ture of rebuke, and as the scene of the labours and 
martyrdom of Polycarp. In the years a. n. 178 
— 180, a succession of earthquakes, to which the 
city has always been much exposed, reduced it 
almost to ruins ; but it was restored by the em- 
peror M. Antoninus. In the successive -wars 
under the Eastern empire it was frequently much 
injured, but always recovered ; and, under the 
Turks, it has survived repeated attacks of earth- 
quake, fire, and plague, and still remains the great- 
est commercial city of the Levant. There are but 
few ruins of the ancient city. In addition to all 
her other sources of renown Smyrna stood at the 
head of the cities whieli claimed the birth of 
Homer. The poet was worshipped as a hero in a 
magnificent building called the Homereiim ('Oju-n- 
pewy). Near the sea-shore there stood a magnifi- 
cent temple of Cybele, whose head appears on the 
coins of the city. The other divinities chiefly wor- 
shipped here were Nemesis and the nymph Smyrna, 
the heroine eponymus of the place, who had a 
shrine on the banks of the river Meics. 

Smyrna Trachea. [Ephssus.I 
Smyrnaens Sinus (:$fj,upvalQ}y ie6\Tros, 'ZpLvp- 
paXichs icdkTros: G. of Ts^nir or Smyrna)^ the great 
gulf on the WL coast of Asia Minor, at the bottom 
of which Smyrna stands. Its entrance lies be- 
tween Pr. Meiaena (C Kara Bimiu) on the W., 
and Pliocaea (Foha) on the E. Its depth was 
reckoned at 350 stadia. It received the river 
Hermiis, whence it was called Hermtiis Sinus 
{^EpjjLSLos kSKttos). It is sometimes also called 
MeA-T^Tou K6hiTos^ from the little river Meles, on 
which Old Smyrna stood. 

Soanes (2(5ape5), a powerful people of the Cau- 
casus, governed by a king rvho could bring 200,000 
soldiers into the field. The mountain streams of 
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I the country contained gold, which was separated 
by collecting the water in sheep-skins, whence the 
matter-of-fact interpreters derived the legend of the 
golden fleece. According to Strabo, the habits of 
the people 'were such that they stood in remark- 
able need of other “washings.” .They are .also 
called Suani and SuanocolcM Sovava^ 

and their land Suania (iomrla). 

Socrates QSiWKpdTTis) . . 1. T he celebra ted Athe- 
nian philosopher, w'as born in the demus Alopece, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Athens, b. c. 
469. His father Sophroniscus was a statuary ; 
his mother Phaenarete was a midwife. In his 
youth he followed the profession of his father, and 
attained sufficient proficiency to have executed the 
group of clothed Graces which was preserved in 
the Acropolis, and was shown as his work down 
to the time of Pausanias. The personal qualities 
of Socrates were marked and striking. His phy- 
sical constitution was healthy, robust, and en- 
during to an extraordinary degree, lie was capable 
of bearing fatigue or hardship, and indifferent to 
heat or cold, in a measure which astonished all his 
companions. He went barefoot in all seasons of 
the year, even during the winter campaign at Po- 
tidaea, under the severe frosts of Thrace ; and the 
same homely clothing sufficed for him in winter as 
w-ell as in summer. His ugly physiognomy ex- 
cited the jests both of his friends and enemies, 
who inform us that he had a flat nose, thick lips, 
and prominent eyes like a satyr or Silenus. Of 
the circumstances of his life we are almost wholly 
ignorant: he served as an hoplite at Potidaea, Be- 
iium, and Amphipolis with great credit to himself. 
He seems never to have filled any political office 
until 406, in which year he was a member of the 
senate of Five Hundred, and one of the Prytanes, 
w'hen he refused, on the occasion of the trial of the 
6 generals, to put an unconstitutional question to 
the vote, in spite of all personal hazard. He dis- 
played the same moral courage in refusing to obey 
the order of the Thirty Tyrants for the apprehen- 
sion of Leon the Salaminian. — At wdiat time 
Socrates relinquished his profession as a stotuary 
we do not know; but it is certain that all the 
middle and later part of his life at least was de- 
voted exclusively to the self-imposed task of teach- 
ing ; excluding all other business, public or pri- 
vate, and to the neglect of all means of fortune. 
But he never opened a school, nor did he, like the 
sophists of Iris time, deliver public lectures. Every- 
where, in the market-place, in the gymnasia, and 
in the workshops, he sought and found opportuni- 
ties for awakening and guiding, in boy.s, youth, 
and men, moral consciousness and the impulse after 
self-knowledge respecting the end and value of our 
actions. His object, however, was only to aid them 
in developing the germs of knowledge which were 
already present in them, not to communicate to them 
ready-made knowledge ; and he therefore professed 
to practise a kind of mental midwifery, just as his 
mother Phaenarete exercised the corresponding cor- 
poreal art. Unweariedly and inexorably did he 
fight against all false appearance and conceit of 
knowledge, in order to pave the way for correct 
knowledge. Consequently to the mentally proud 
and the mentally idle he appeared an intolerable 
: bore, and often experienced their bitter hatred and 
calumny. This was probably the reason why he 
I was selected by Aristophanes, and the other comic 
1 writers, to be attacked as a general representative 
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of pliilnsopLical and rhetorical teaching ; the more 
so, as his ‘marked and repulsive physiognomy ad- 
mitted so wed of being imitated in the mask which 
the actor wore. The audience at the theatre 
v/nuld more readily recognise the peculiar figure 
wliicii thev were accustomed to see every day in 
the marketplace, than if Prodicus or Protagoras, 
wiioni most of them did not know by sight, had 
been brought on the stage ; nor was it of much 
importance either to them or to Aristophanes, 
whether Socrates was represented as tea<;hing what 
he did really teach, or something utterly different. 
Attaclied to none of the prevailing parties, So- 
crates found in each of them his friends and his 
enemies. Hated and persecuted bj' Critias, Cha- 
ricles, and others among the Thirty Tyrants, who 
had a special reference to him in the decree which 
they issued, forbidding the teaching of the art of 
oratory, he was impeached after their banishment 
and by their opponents. An orator named Lycon, 
and a poet (a friend of Thrasybulus) named IMele- 
tus, had united in the impeachment with tlie 
powerful demagogue Anytu.^, an embittered anta- 
gonist of the sopinst.s and their system, and one ol 
tiie leaders of the band which, setting out irom 
Phvle, forced tlieir way into the Piraeus, and 
drove out the Thirty Tyrants. The judge.s also 
are described as persons who had been banished, 
and who had returned with Thrasybulus. The 
chief articles of impeachment were, that Socrates 
was guiltvof corrupting the youth, and or despising 
the tutelary deities of the state, putting in^ their 
place other new divinities. At the same time it 
had been made a matter of accusation against Iiim, 
that Critias, the most ruthless of the Tyrants, had 
come forth from his school. Some expressions of i 
his, in which he had found fault ivith the demo- ■ 
cratical mode of electing by lot, had also been ■ 
brought up against him ; and there can be little . 
doubt that use was made of his friendly relations 
with Theraraenes, one of the most influential of the 
Thirty, with Plato's uncle Charmides, who fell by 
the side of Critias in the struggle with the popu- 
lar party, and with other aristocrats, in order to 
irritate tigainst him the party which at that time 
was dominant The subsmnee of the speech which 
Socrates delivered in his defence is probably pre- 
served by Plato in the piece which goes under the 
name of the ^Apology of Socrates.'” Being con- 
demned by a majority of only G votes, he ex- 
pressi's the conviction that he deserved to be main- 
tained at the public cost in the Prytaneum, and 
refuses to acquiesce in the adjudication of impri- 
sonment, or a large fine, or banishment. He will 
assent to nothing more than a fine of 60 minae, on 
tlie security' of Plato, Crito, and other friends. 
Condemned to death by the judges, who were in- 
censed by this speech, by' a majority of 80 votes, 
he departs from them with the protestation, that 
he would rather die after such a defence than live 
5‘fter one in ivhich he should have endeavom-ed to 
excite tlieir pity'. The sentence of death could not 
be carried into execution until after the return of 
the vessel which had been sent to Delos on the 
periodical Theoric mission. The 30 days which 
intervened between its return and the condemna- 
tion of Socrates were devoted by him to poetic 
attempts (the first he had made in his life), and to 
his usual conversation wdth his friends. One of 
these conversations, on the duty of obedience to 
ih& laws, Plato has reported in the so called 
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after the faithful follower of Socrates, who had en- 
deavoured -without success to persuade him to 
make his escape. In another, imitated orw'orked 
up by Plato in the P/zncffo, Socrates immediately 
before he drank the cup of hemlock developed the 
grounds of his immovable conviction of the immor- 
tality' of the soul. He died with composure and 
cheerfulness in his 70th ymtir, B.c. 399. Three 
peculiarities distinguished Socrates : — 1. His long 
life passed in contented poverty and in public dia- 
lectics, of which we have already spoken. 2. His 
persuasion of a special religious mission. He bad 
been accustomed constantly to hear, even from his 
childhood, a divine voice — interfering, at mo- 
ments when he was about to act, in the way of 
restraint, but never in the way of instigation. 
Such prohibitory warning was wont to come upon 
him very frequently, not merely on great, but even 
on small occasions, intercepting what he was about 
to do or to say^. Though later writers speak of 
this as the Daemon or Genius of Socrates, he him- 
self does not personify it, but treats it merely^ as a 
“ divine sign, a prophetic or supernatural voice.” 
He was accustomed not only to obey^ it implicitly', 
but to speak of it publicly and familiarly to others, 
so that the fact was well known both to his friends 
and to his enemies. 3. His great intellectual ori- 
ginality’-, both of subject and of method, and his 
power of stirring and forcing the germ of inquiry' 
and ratiocination in others. He was the first who 
turned his thoughts and discussions distinctly to 
the subject of ethics, and -tv-as the first to proclaim 
that “ the proper study' of mankind is man.” With 
the philosophers who preceded him, the sxibject of 
examination had been Nature, or tlie Kosmos as 
one undistinguishable whole, blending together' 
cosmogony, astronomy', geometry, pliysics, meta- 
physics, &c. In discussing ethical subjects So- 
crates employed the dialectic method, and thus 
laid the foundation of formal logic, which was 
afterwards expanded by Plato, and systematised 
by Aristotle. The originality of Socrates is shown 
by the results he achieved. Out of his intellec- 
tual school sprang, not merely Plato, himself a 
host, but all tho otlier leaders of Grecian specu- 
lation for the next half-century, and all those who 
continued the great line of speculative pliilosophy 
down to later times. Euclid and the Megaric 
school of philosophers — Aristippus and the Cy- 
renaic Antisthenes and Dio'genes,*the first of those 
called the Cynics — all emanated more or less 
directly from tho stimulus imparted by Socrates, 
though each followed a different vein of thought. 
Ethics continued to be what Socrates had first 
niade them, a distinct branch of philosophy', along- 
side of which politics, rhetoric, logic, and other 
speculations relating to man and society, gradually 
arranged themselves ; all of them more popular, as 
well as more keenly controverted, than physics, 
which at that time presented comparatively "little 
charm, and still less of attainable certainty'. ' There 
j can be no doubt that the individual influence of 
' Socrates permanently enlarged the horizon, im- 
proved the method, and miiltiplied the ascendant 
minds, of the Grecian speculative w'orld, in a man- 
ner never since paralleled. Subsequent philoso- 
phers may have had a more elaborate doctrine, 
and a larger number of disciples . who imbibed 
their ideas; but none of them applied the same 
stimulating method with the same efficacy', and 
none of them struck out of other minds that fire 
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ivliich sets liglit to ' origmal ,tliouglit.'~- (A .great.- ■ 
part of this article ■ is takea .from: .Mr/ Grote’s- ■ 
accitunt of Socrates in his ^ Cr2wce4’^ 
2. The ecclesiastical historian, was born at Con- 
stantinople about A. D. 379. He was a pupil of 
Anniionitis and Helladius, and followed the profes- 
sion of an advocate in his native citr, whence he is 
siiniamed Scholasticiis. Tiie Mcdesmstical History 
of Socrates extends from the reign of Constantine 
the Great, 306, to that of the younger Theodosius, 
439. He appears to have been a man of less 
bigotry than most of his contempoi-aries, and the 
very difficult}’" of determining from internal evi- 
dent some points of his religious belief, may be 
considered as arguing his comparative liberality. 
His bistor}^ is divided into 7 books. His work is 
included in the editions of the ancient Greek eccle- 
siastical historians by Valesius, Paris, 1668 ; re- 
printed at Mentz, 1677 ; by Heading, Camb. 1720. 

Sodoma, gen, -orum and -ae, also -um, gen. -i, and 
-i, gen. -orum (ra Sodomita), a 

very ancient city of Canmin, in the beautiml valley 
of Siddim Sodo/ifriy), closely connected with Go- 
naorrha, over which and the other 3 “cities of the 
plain,” the king of Sodom seems to have had a 
sort of supremacy. In the book of Genesis we 
find these cities as subject, in the time of Abra- 
ham, to the king of Elam and his allies (an indi- 
cation of the early supremacy in W. Asia of the 
masters of the Tigris and Euphrates valley), and 
their attempt to cast off the yoke was the occasion 
of the first war on record, (Gen. xi’i".) Soon after- 
wards, the abominable sins of these cities called 
down the divine vengeance, and they \vere all de- 
stroyed by fire from heaven, except Zuar, Avhich 
was spared at the intercession of Lot. The beau- 
tiful valley in wdiich they stood was overwhelmed 
by the Jordan and converted into the Dead Sea, 
■whose bituminous waters still bear witness to the 
existence of the springs of asplialtus (“slime- 
pits ” in our version) of •\vhich the valley of Sid- 
dim was full. It used to be assumed that, before 
the destruction of the cities of the plain, the Jor- 
dan flowed on into the Ked Sea ; but this has 
been shown to be, if not physically impossible, 
most improbable. There was probably always a 
lake which receiv^ed the waters both of the Jordan 
and the river wdiicli still flo tvs into the S. end of 
the Dead Sea ; and the nature of the change 
seems to have consisted in the enlargement of this 
lake by a great depression of the whole valley. 
The site of Sodom was probably near the S. ex- 
tremity of the lake. 

Soemis or Soaemias, Julia, daughter of Julia 
Maesa, and mother of Elagabalus, either by ber 
husband Sextus Varius Marcellus, or, according to 
the report industriously circulated witli her otvn 
consent, 1.)^ Caracalla. After the accession of her 
son, she became his chosen counsellor, and seems 
to have encouraged and shared his follies and enor- 
mities. She took a place in the senate, which 
then, for the first time, witnessed the intrusion of 
a woman, and was herself the president of a sort of 
female parliament, •which held its sittings in the 
<’^uiriiial, and publislied edicts for the regulation of 
all matters connected with the morals, dress, eti- 
quette, and equipage of the matrons. She was 
slain by the praetorians, in the arms of her son, on 
the 1 1th of March, a. n. 222. 

Sogdiana (ij :Soydiai/y or : Old Per- 

sian, Sughda : ^SySioij ’Xoy^i’d.vol^ '^ovydiavoi ; parts 
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of Turhsim and Bolmura^ including the district still 
called iSqcf'i), the N.E. province of the ancient 
Persian Empire, separated ' 0 ,n the S. from Bactriana 
and Margiana by the upper course of the Oxus ■ 
{JiJmun) ; on the E. and N. from Scythia by the 
Sogdii ComedaiTim and Oscii M. {Kamrbmjli^ 
Alatmi nnd Ah Tmjli) and by the upper course of 
the Jaxartes (&7^oan) ; mud bounded on the N.W. 
by the great deserts E. of the Sea of Aral. The 
S. part' nf the ..country was fertile and' populous. 

It was ■ conquered by. Cyrus, and afterwards by 
Alexander, both of whom marked the extreme 
limits of their advance by cities on the Jaxartes, 
Cyreschata and Alexaudreschata. After' the Ma- 
cedonian conquest, it was subject to the kings, first 
of Syria, and then of Bactria, till it was overrun, 
by the barbarians. The natives of the country 
were a wdld \varlike people of the great Arian race, 
resembling the Bactriaiis in their character and 
customs. 

' Sogdianns (^oySiapds), %vas one of the illegiti- 
mate sons of Artaxerxes I. Longimaniis. The 
latter, on his death in b. a 425, was succeeded by 
his legitimate son Xerxes II., but this monarch, 
after reign of only *2 months, was murdered by 
Sogdianus, who now became king. Sogdianns, 
however, was murdered in his turn, after a reign 
of 7 months, by his brother Oclius, Ochus reigned 
under trie name of Darius II. 

Sogdii Montes. [Sogdiana]. 

SoL [Helios.] 

SoE or Soioe (SdAca). 1. (Ethnic, ISoAfJs, So- 
lensis : A^e£:ellz^^ Ru.), a city on the coast of Ciiieki, 
between the rivers Laimis and Cydims, said to 
hftve been colonised by Argives and Lydians from 
.Rhodes, It was a flourishing cit}' in the time of 
Alexander, who fined its people 200 talents for 
their adhesion to the Persians. The city was de- 
stroyed by Tigraiies, who probably transplanted 
the inhabitants to Tigranocerta. Pompey restored 
the city after his war with the pirates, and peopled 
it with the survivors of the defeated bands ; and 
from this time forth it w’as called Pompeiopolis 
(Tlo,a7njiovzro\ts). It w’as celebrated in literary 
histoiy as the birthplace of the Stoic philosopher 
Ghrysippus, of the comic poet Philemon, and of 
the astronomer and poet Aratus. Its name has 
been curiously perpetuated in the grammatical -word 
solecism (soloecismus), w'hich is said to have been 
first applied to the corrupt dialect of Greek spoken 
by the inhabitants of this city, or, as some say, of 
Soli in Cyprus. «— 2. (Ethnic, 2d A ms : Aii^ora., in 
the. valley of Solea^ Ru.), a considerable sea-port 
town in the W. pari of the N. coast of Cyprus, on 
a little river. According to some, it was a colony 
of the Athenians; while others ascribed its erection 
. to a native prince acting under the advice of Solon, 
and others to Solon himself : the last account is 
doubtless an error. It had temples of Isis and 
Aphrodite, and there were mines in its vicinity. 

SoHeiamm, a town in Roman Germany (the 
Agri Decumates) on the mountain Pirns, where 
Valentinian gained a victory over the Alemanni in 
A. D. 369, probably in the neighbourhood of the 
modem Heidelberg. 

Solinus^'C. JHHus, the author of a geographical 
compendium, divided into .57 chapters, containing a 
brief sketch of the world as known to the ancients, 
diversified by historical notices, remarks on the 
origin, habits, religious rites and social condition of 
various nations' enumerated. The arrangement. 
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and frequently tile ve^ 3 ^ words, are derived from tlie contest. Solon, indignant at this dishonourable 
the Natural History of Pliny, but little knowledge, renunciation of their claims, hit upon the device of 
cjire, or judgment, are displayed in the selection, feigning to be mad; and causing a report of bir> 
We know nothing of Solimis himself, but he condition to bespread over the city, he rushed into 
must have lived after the reign of Alexander Se- the agora, and there recited a short elegiac poem of 
verus,and hefore that of Constantine. He may 100 lines, in which he called upon the Athenians 
perhaps be placed ahout a, d. 238. We learn from to retrieve their disgrace and reconquer the lovelv 
the first of 2 prefetorv addresses, that an edition of island. Pisistratus (who, however, must have been 


the ivork had already passed into circulation, in an 
imperfect state, without the consent or knowledge 
of the author, under the appellation Collectanea JRe~ 
rum Memarahilium.^ while on the 2nd, revised, cor- 
rected, and published by himself, he bestowed the 
more ambitious title of Polyldstor ; and hence we 
hnd the treatise designated in several MSS. as C. 
Julii Solhii GrammaHci Polyliisior ah ipso editus et 
recognlius. The most notable edition is that of Sal- 
masius, ]mblished at Utrecht in 1089, prefixed to 
his •‘•Plinianae Exercitationes,” the whole form- 
ing 2 large folio volumes. 

Solis Eons. [Oasis, No. S.] 

Solis Lacus ’HeAlo/o), a lake in the far 

33., from which, in the old mythical sj^stem of the 
world, the sun arose to make his daily course 
throngli heaven. Some of the matter-of-fact expo- 
sitors identified it with the Caspian Sea. Another 
lake of the same name was imagined by some of 
the poets in the far W., into which the sun sank 
at night. 

Solis Mons. [Soiois.] 

SoUs Promontorium {tupa '^HXiov Upa : lias 
a proinnnton' of Arabia Felix, near the 
middle of the Persian Gulf. 

Soloe. [Soli]. 

Sdiois {'Zohoeis : C. Cantln^ Arab. Pas el Hon- 
dlk\ a promontory running fai^out into the sea, in 
tise S. part of the W. coast of Mauretania. He- 
rodotus believed it to he the W.-most headland of 
all Libya. Upon it was a Phoenician temple of 
Poseidon. The later geographers under the 
Romans mention a Hons Solis ('HAiov opos), 
which appears to be the same spot, its name being 
probably a corruption of tlie Greek name. 

Solon (SdAwv), the celebrated Athenian legis- 
lator, was born about b. c. 63B. His father Exe- 
cestides was a descendant of Codrus, and his mother 
was a cousin of the mother of Pisistratus. Exe- 
ees tides had seriously crippled his resources by a 
too prodigal expenditure ; and Bolon consequently 
found it either necessary or convenient in his 
youth to betake himself to the life of a foreign 
trader. It is likely enough that whEe necessity 
compelled him to seek a livelihood in some mode 
or other, his active and inquiring spirit led him to 
select that pursuit which would furnish the amplest 
means for its gratification. Solon early distin- 
guished himself by his poetical abilities. His first 
efiusions were in a somewhat light and amatory 
strain, %vhich afterwards gave way to the more 
dignified and earnest purpose of inculcating pro- 
found reflections or sage advice. So widely indeed 
did his reputation spread, that he was r^ked as 
one of tile famous 7 sages, and his name appears 
in ail the lists of the 7. The occasion which first 
ijrought Solon prominently forward as an actor on 
the political stage, was the contest between Athens 
and Megara respecting the possession of Salamis. 
The ill success of the attempts of the Athenians to 
inake themselves masters of the island, had led to 
the enactment of a law forbidding the writing or 
saying anything to urge the Athenians to renew 


extreme!)’' young at the time) came to the support 
of his kinsman ; the pusillanimous law was re- 
scinded ; war was declared; and Solon himself 
appointed to conduct it. The Megarians W'ere 
driven out of the island, hut a tedious war ensued, 
which was finally settled by tlie arbitration of 
Sparta. Both parties appealed, in support of their 
claim, to the authority of Flora er ; and it ivas cur- 
rently believed in antiquity that Solon had surrep- 
titiously inserted the line (it ii- 558) which speaks 
of Ajax as ranging his ships with the Athenians. 
The Spartans decided in fiivour of the Athenians, 
about B. c. 596. Solon himself, probably, was 
one of those who received grants of land in Sala- 
mis, and this may account for his being termed a 
Salaminian. Soon after these events (ahout 595) 
Solon took a leading part in promoting hostilities 
on behalf of Delphi against Cirrha, and was the 
mover of tlie decree of the Amphictyons by \vhich 
war was declared. It does not appear, however, 
what active part he took in the war. According 
to a common story, which however rests only on 
the authority of a late winter, Solon hastened the 
surrender of the town by causing the waters of the 
Plistus to be poisoned. It w'as about the time of 
the outbreak of this war, that, in consequence of 
the distracted state of Attica, which was rent by 
civil commotions, Solon was called upon by all 
parties to mediate between them, and alleviate the 
miseries that prevailed. Ele was chosen archon 
594, and under that legal title was invested with 
unlimited pow’er for adopting such measures as the 
exigencies of the state demanded. In fulfilment of 
the task entrusted to him, Solon addressed himself 
to the relief of the existing distress. This he effected 
with tlie greatest discretion and success by his 
celebrated disburdening ordinaries ( (r€ur(:i%06ia), a 
measure consisting of various distinct provisions, 
calculated to relieve the debtors with as little in- 
fringement as possible on the claims of the wealthy 
creditors. The details of this measure, however, 
are involved in considerable uncertainty. We 
know that he depreciated the coinage, making the 
raina to contain 100 drachmae instead of 73 ; that 
is to say, 73 of the old drachmae produced 100 of 
the new coinage, in which obligations were to he 
discharged ; so. that the debtor saved rather more 
than a fourth in every payment. The success of the 
Seisachtheia procured for Solon sucli confidence and 
popularity that he wrns further charged with the 
tEisk of entirely remodelling the constitution. As 
a preliminary step, he repealed all the law’s of 
Draco except those relating to bloodshed. Our 
limits only allow us to glance at the principal 
features of the constitution established by Solon. 
This constitution was based upon the timocratic 
principle, that is, the title of citizens to the honours 
and offices of the state was regulated by their 
wealth. All the citizens were distributed into 4 
classes. The 1st class consisted of those w^ho had 
an annual income of at least 500 medimni of dry 
or liquid produce (equivalent to 500 drachmae, a 
znedimmus being reckoned at a drachma), and were 
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called Feniacmmnedimnt. The, 2nd class consisted.' 
of those whose incomes ranged between SOO and 
500 medimni or drachmae, and were called Hippek 
('Iw7r€is, Tinr^s), from their being able to keep a 
horse, and bound to perform miiitar}'' service as 
cavalry- The 3rd class consisted of those whose 
incomes varied between 200 and 300 medimni or 
dracbmae, and were termed Zeugitae [Z^vy7rm). 
The 4th class included all whose property fell 
short of 200 medimni or drachmae, and bore the 
name of Tketes. The first 3 classes were liable to 
direct taxation, in tlie form of a graduated income 
tax, A direct tax, however, was an extmordinary, 
and not an annual payment. The 4th class were 
exempt from direct taxes, but of course they, as 
w'ell as the rest, were liable to indirect taxes. To 
Solon was ascribed the institution of the Boule 
or deliberative assembly of Four Hundred, 
100 members being elected from each of the 4 
tribes. He greatly enlarged the functions of the 
Eeelesia (eKKkrima,)^ which no doubt existed be- 
fore his time, though it probably possessed scarcely 
more power than the assemblies which we find de- 
scribed in the Homeric poems. He gave it the 
right of electing the archons and other magistrates, 
and, what was even more important, made the 
archons and magistrates accountable directlj' to it 
when their year of office was expired. He also 
gave it what was equivalent to a veto upon any 
proposed measure of the Boule, though it could 
not itself originate any measure. Besides the 
arrangement of the general political relations of 
the people, Solon was the author of a great variety 
of special laws, which do not seem to have been 
arranged in any systematic manner. Those re- 
lating to debtors and creditors have been already 
referred to. Several had for their object the en- 
couragement of trade and manufactures. Foreign 
settlers were not to be naturalised a.s citizens un- 
less they carried on some industrious pursuit- If 
a father did not teach his son some trade or pro- 
fession, the son was not liable to maintain his 
father in his old age. The council of Areopagus 
had a general power to piiiiish idleness. Solon 
forbade the exportation of all produce of the Attic 
soil except olive oil. He was the first who gave 
to those who died childless the power of disposing 
of their property by will. He enacted several 
laws relating to marriage, especially wnth regard to 
heiresses. The rewards which he appointed to be 
given to victors at the Olympic and Isthmian 
games are for that age unusually large (500 
drachmae to the former and 100 to the latter). 
One of the most curious of his regulations was that 
vvhich denounced atimia against any citizen, who, on 
the outbreak of a sedition, remained neutral. The 
laws of Solon were inscribed on wooden rollers 
(amoves) and triangular tablets (Kvp€€is% and were 
set up at first in the Acropolis, afterwards in the 
Prytaneum. The Athenians vvere also indebted 
to Solon for some rectification of the calendar. 
It is said that Solon exacted from the people a 
solemn oath, that they would observe his laws 
without alteration for a certain space — 10 years 
according to Herodotus — 100 yems. according to 
other accounts. It is related that he was himself 
aware that he had been compelled to leave many 
imperfections in his sv’stem and code. He is said 
to have spoken of his laws as being not the best, 
but the best which the Athenians would have re- 
ceived. Alter he iiad completed his task, being, 
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we are told, greatly annoyed and troubled by those 
who came to him witli all kinds of complaints, 
suggestions or criticisms about his lav.^s, in order 
that he might not himself have to propose any 
change, he absented himself from Atiiens for ten 
years, after he had obtained the oath above re- 
ferred to. He first visited Egypt ; and from thence 
proceeded to Cyprus, where be was received with 
great distinction by Philocyprus, king of tlie little 
town of Aepea,. Solon persuaded the king to re- 
move from the old site, and build a new town on 
the plain. The new settlement was called Soli, in 
honour of the illustrious visitor. He is further 
said to have visited Lydia ; and his interview with 
Croesus was one of the most celebrated stories in 
antiquity. [Croesus.] During the absence of 
Solon the old dissensions were renewed, and shortly 
after his arrival at Athens, the supreme power 
was seized by Pisistratus. The tyrant, after his 
usurpation, is said to have paid considerable court 
to Solon, and on various occasions to have solicited 
his advice, which Solon did not withhold. Solon 
probablj' died about 658, two years after the over- 
throw of the constitution at the age of 80. There 
was a story ciuxent in antiquity that, by his own 
directions, his ashes were collected and scattered 
round the island of Salamis. Of the poems of 
Solon several fragments remain. They do not 
indicate any great degree of imaginative power, 
but their style is vigorous and simple. Those that 
w'ere called forth by special emergencies appear to 
have been marked by no small degree of energy. 
The fragments of these poems are incorporated in 
the collections of the Greek gnomic poets j and 
there is also a separate edition of them by Bach, 
Lugd. Bat. 1825. 

Solus (iSoAoDs, ‘ovrros, contr. of iSoAdeiv : 2o- 
XeyrtPos)^ called SolTiutuiu (Solentiniis) by the 
Romans, an ancient town on the N. coast of Sicily 
between Panormus and Thermae. 

Solyma (ra SoAuua). 1. (TaMalit>Dagh)^ the 
mountain range which runs parallel to the E. coast 
of Lycia, and is a S. continuation of IH. Climax. 
Sometimes the whole range is called Climax, and 
the name of Solyma is given to its highest peak.— »» 
3 . Another name of Jerusalem. 

Solyini, [Lycia.] 

Somuus (uTT^'osr), the personification and god of 
sleep, is described as a brother of Death {bdvarosy 
monjy and as a son of Night. In works of art. 
Sleep and Death are represented alike as two 
youths, sleeping or holding inverted torches in 
their hands. [jMoes.] 

Soutius (lsonzo\ a river in Venetia in the N. 
of lUily, rising in the Carnic Alps and falling into 
the Sinus Tergestimis E. of Aquileia. 

Sopater (SctJTraTpos). 1. Of Paphos, a writer 
of parody and burlesque (4>^vapoypd(pos)^ who 
flourished from b.c. 323 to 283. —« 2. Of Ajiamca, 
a distinguished sophist, the head for some time of 
the school of Plotinus, was a disciple of lauibli- 
chus, after whose death (before a. n. 330) he 
went to Constantinople. Here he enjoyed the 
favour and personal friendship of Constantine, who 
afterwards, however, put him to death (between 
A. 2). 330 and 337) from the motive, as was alleged, 
of giving a proof of the sincerity of his own con- 
version to Christianity. There are several gram- 
matical and rhetorical works extant under the 
name of Sopater, but the best critics ascribe these 
to a younger Sopater, mentioned below.*— 3. The 
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younger sopni'st, of ' Apamea, or of , Aleisandria, is 
supposed to have lived about ‘200 years later than 
.'tbe foinier. Besides bis works" already, 

ailnded to, Photius bas preserved an extract of a 
work, entitled the Eishriml EMracis 
which contained a vast variety of facts and %- 
inents, collected from a great nmnber of authors. 
The remains of his rhetorical works are contained 
in Wals’s Rheiores CkmoL 

.SopheEiS f 2to^7jn],, later a district of 

Armenia Major, lying between the ranges of Anti- 
taiu'us and Masius ; separated from Melitene in 
Armenia Minor by the Euphrates, from Mesopo- 
tamia hy the Antitaurus, and from the E. part of 
Armenia Major by the river Nymphius. In the 
time of the Greek kings of Sjmia, it formed, to- 
gether with the adjacent district of Acilisenc, an 
independent W. Armenian kingdom, which was 
subdued and united to the rest of Armenia by 
Tigranes. 

SophilES (Sw(^4Aos), a comic poet of the middle 
comedy, was a native of Sicyon or of Thebes, and 
flourished about B. c. 348. | 

Sophocles (Xo<po/c\yjs). 1. The celebrated tra- | 
gic poet, was born at Colonus, a village little more 
than a mile to the N. W. of Athens, b. c. 495. 
He was 30 years younger than Aeschylus, and 15 
years older than Euripides. His fathers name 
was Sophilus, or Sophillus, of whose condition in 
life we know nothing for certain; but it is clear that 
Sophocles received an education not inferior to 
that of the sons of the most distinguished citizens 
of Athens. To both of the two leading branches 
of Greek education, music and gy^mnastics, he wus 
carefully trained, and in both he gained the prize 
of a garland. Of the skill w'hich he had attained 
in music and dancing in his Kith year, and of the 
perfection of his bodily form, we have conclusive 
evidence in the fact that, when the Athenians 
■were assembled in solemn festival around the 
trophy which they had set up in Salamis to cele- 
brate their victory over the fleet of Xerxes, So- 
phcNcles was chosen to lead, naked and with lyre 
in hand, the chorus which danced about the trophy, 
and sang the songs of triumph, 480. His first 
appearance as a dramatist took place in 468, under 
peculiarly interesting circumstances ; not only from 
the fact that Sophocles, at the age of 27, came for- 
ward as the rival of the veteran Aeschylus, whose 
supremacy had been maintained during an entire 
generation, hut also from the character of the 
judges. Tiio solemnities of the Great Bionysia 
were rendered more imposing by the occasion of 
the return of Cimon from his expedition toScyros, 
bringing with liim the bones of Theseus. Public 
expectation wus so excited respecting the approach- 
ing dramatic contest, and party feeling ran so high, 
that Apsephion, the Archoii Eponymus, whose 
duty it was to appoint the judges, had not yet 
ventured to proceed to the final act of drawing the 
lots for their election, when Cimon, with his 9 
colleagues in the command, having entered the 
theatre, the Archon detained them at the altar, 
and administered to them the oath appointed for 
the judges in the dramatic contests. Their de- ^ 
cision was in favour of Sophocles, who received 
the first prize ; the second only being awarded to 
Aeschylus, who was so mortified at his defeat that 
be left Athens and retired to Sicily. From this 
epoch Sophocles held the supremacy of the Athe- 
nian stage, until a formidable rival “arose in Euri- 
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pides, who gained the first' prize for the first 'time 
ill 441. The year 440 is.a most important era in 
■the poeCs life. In the spring of "that year he 
brought out the earliest of his extant dramas, the 
Anligoiie, a play which gave the Athenians such 
satisfaction, especially on account of the political 
wisdom it displayed, that they appointed him one 
of the ten Biraiegi^oi whom Pericles was the chief, 
in the war against Samos. It would seem that In 
this war Sophocles neither obtained nor sought for 
any military reputation : he is represented as good- 
humouredly repeating the judgment of Pericles 
concerning him, that , he understood the making of 
poetr}', but not the commanding of an armv. 
The family dissensions which troubled his lak 
rears, are connected with a well-known and heau- 
tiful story'. His family' consisted of two sons, 
lophon, the offspring of Nicostrate, who was a 
free Athenian woman, and Ariston, his son by 
Theoris of Sicyon; and Ariston had a son named 
Sophocles, for whom his grandfather showmd the 
greatest affection. lophon, who was by' the laws 
of Athens his father’s rightful heir, jealous of his 
love for the young Sophocles, and apprehending 
that Sophocles purposed to bestow upon his grand- 
son a large proportion of his property, is said to 
have summoned his father before the Phratores, 
who seem to have had a sort of jurisdiction . in family 
affairs, on the charge that his mind was affected 
by old age. As his only' reply', -Sophocles ex- 
claimed, If I am Sophocles, I am not beside 
myself ; and if I am beside myself, I am not So- 
phocles;” and then he read from his Oedipus at 
Colonus, which was lately written, but not yet 
brought out, the magnificent puroios, beginning — 
EuiVTou, ieve, raerde 

whereupon the judges at once dismissed the case, 
and rebuked lophon for his undutiful conduct. 
Sophocles forgave his son, and it is probable that 
the reconciliation was referred to in the lines of the 
CbZo/zt/s, where Antigone pleads with 
her father to forgive Polynices, as other fathers 
had been induced to forgive their bad children 
(vv. 1192, foil.). Sophocles died soon afterwards 
in 406, in his 90th year. All the various-accounts 
of his death and funeral are of a fictitious and 
poetical complexion. According to some writers 
he was choked by a grape ; another writer related 
that in a public recitation of the Antigone he sus- 
tained his voice so long without a pause that, 
through the weakness of extreme age, he lost his 
breath and his life together ; while others ascribed 
his death to excessive joy at obtaining a victory'. 
By the universal consent of the best critics, both 
of ancient and of modem times, the tragedies of 
Sophocles are the perfection of the Greek drama. 
The subjects and style of Sophocles are human, 
while those of Aeschylus are essentially heroic. 
The latter excite terror, pity', and admiration, as 
we view them at a distance ; the former bring those 
same feelings home to the heart, with the addition 
of sympathy and self-application. No individual 
human being can imagine himself in the position 
of Prometheus, or derive a personal wai’ning from 
the crimes and fate of Clytemnestra ; but every one 
can, in feeling, share the self-devotion of Antigone 
in giving up her life at the call of fraternal piety, 
and the calmness which comes over the spirit of 
Oedipus when he is reconciled to the gods. In 
Aeschylus, the sufferers are the victims of an in- 
exorable destiny ; but Sophocles brings more pro- 
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iBineiitly irito view those faults of their mvn, which 
form one element of the destiny of which they are 
thevietiins, and is more intent upon inculcating, as 
the lesson taught by their woes, that wise calmness 
and moderation, in .desires and actions, in pro- 
sperity and adversity, -which the Greek poets and 
philosophers celebrate under the name of eoa^po- 
tjvPT]. On the other hand, he never descends to 
that level to which Euripides brought dov/n the 
art, the exhibition of human passion and suffering 
for the mere purpose of exciting emotion in the 
spectators, apart from a moral end. The difference 
between the 2 poets is illustrated by the saying of 
Sophocles, that “ he himself represented men as 
they ought to he, but Euripides exhibited them as 
they are.” The number of plays ascribed to So- 
phocles -was 130. He contended not only with 
Aeschylus and Euripides, but also with Choerilus, 
Aristias, Agathon, and other poets, amongst whom 
w’as his owm son Jophon ; and he carried off the 
first prize 20 or 24 times, frequently the 2nd, and 
never the 3rd. It is remarkahle, as proving his 
growing activity and success, that, of his 113 
dramas, 81 ■were brought out after his 54th year, 
and also that all his extant dramas, which of course 
in the judgment of the grammarians were his best, 
belong to this latter period of his life. The 7 ex- 
tant tragedies were probably brought out in the 
following chronological order : — AntigoTie^ Elecira, 
TrmMmas, Oedipus Tprm?ms^ JJax^ Phzheteies^ 
Oedipus at Cohnus ; the last of these was brought 
out, after the death of the poet, by his grandson. 
Of the numerous editions of Sophocles, the most 
useful one for the ordinary student is that 
by Wunder, Gothae et Erfiiidt, 1831 — 1846, 2 
vols. 8vo. «— 2. Son of Ariston and grandson of 
the elder Sophocles, was also an Athenian tragic 
poet. The love of his grandfather towards him 
has been already mentioned. In 401 he brought out 
the Oedipus at Colomis of his grandfather ; but he 
did not begin to exhibit his own dramas till SSfi. 

Sophonisba, daughter of the Carthaginian gene- 
ral, Hasdnihal, the son of Cisco. She had been 
betrothed by her father, at a very early age, to 
the Nuraidian prince Masinissa, but at a subse- 
quent period Hasdrubal being desirous to gain 
over Syphax, the rival monarch of 2sumidia, to 
the Carthaginian alliance, offered him the hand of 
his daughter in marriage. The beauty and accom- 
plishments of Sophonisba prevailed over the in- 
fiuence of Scipin : Syphax married her, and from 
that time became the zealous supporter and ally of 
Carthage. Sophonisbo, on her part, was assiduous 
in her endeavours to secure his adherence to the 
cause of her countrymen. After the defeat of 
Syphax, and the capture of his capital city of 
Cirta by Masinissa, Sophonisba fell into the hands 
of the conqueror, upon whom, however, her beauty 
exercised so powerful an influence, that he deter- 
mined to marry her himself. Their nuptials wmre 
accordingly celebrated without delay, but Scipio 
(who was apprehensive lest she should exercise 
the same infiiience over Masinissa which she had 
previously done over Syphax) refused to ratify 
this arrangement, and upbraiding Masinissa "with 
his weakness, insisted on the immediate surrender 
of the princess. Unable to resist this command, 
the Numidian king spared her the humiliation of 
captivity, by sending her a bowl of poison, which 
she drank without hesitation > and thus put an end 
to her own life. 
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' Sophroa of Syracuse, wms the prin- 

cipal writer of that pecies of composition called 
the. Mime which Iras one of the nume- 

.rou3. varieties of the Dorian Comedy. He flou- 
rished about B. c. 460 — 420. M^hen Sophron is 
called the inventor of mimes, the meaning is, that 
he reduced to the form of a literary composinion a 
species of amusement which the Greeks of Sicily, 
■who were pre-eminent for broad humour and mer- 
riment, had practised from time immemorial at 
their public festivals, and the nature of ■which vms 
very similar to the performances of the Spartan 
Eeicelestae. Such mimetic performances 'prevailed, 
throughout the Dorian states under various names. 
One feature of the Slimes of .Sophron, w.liich 
formed a marked distinction beriveen ' them, .and 
comic poetr}’, was the nature of their rhytlim. There 
is, however, some difficulty in determining whether 
they avere in mere prose, or' in mingled poetry and' 
prose, or in prose "with a peculiar rhytlmiical move- 
ment but no metrical arrangement. With regard to 
the substance of these compositions, their character, 
so far os it can be ascertained, appears to have 
been ethical; that is, the scenes represented \vere 
those of ordinary life, and the language employed 
was intended to bring out more clearly the charac- 
ters of the persons exhibited in those scenes, not 
only for the amusement but also for the instruc- 
tion of the spectators. Plato was a great admirer 
of Sophron ; and the philosopher is said to have been 
the first who made the Mimes known at Athens. 
The serious purpose -wiiich was aimed at in the 
■works of Sophron was ahvaj^s, as in the Attic 
Comedy, clothed under a sportive form ; and it can 
easily be imagined that sometimes the latter ele- 
ment prevailed, even to the extent of obscenity, as 
the extant fragments and the parallel of the Attic 
Comedy comhine to prove. The best collection of 
the ■fragments of Sophron is hj Ahxem, De Olraeme 
Linguae Eiaketis, 

Sophroniscus. [Socrates.] 

Sophus, P. SemproEius, tribune of the pkbs, 
B,c. 310, and consul 304, is mentioned as one of 
the earliest jurists, and is said to have owed, his 
name of Sophus or Wise to his great merits. 

Sopianae {F’lmfJdrclmi)^ a town in Pannonia 
Inferior, on the road from Miirsa to Yindobona, 
the birth-place of the emperor Maximinus. 

Sora. 1. (Soranus : ^’om), a town in Latium, 
on the right bank of the river Liris ajid N. of 
Arpinum, with a strongly fortified citadel. It was the 
most N.-ly town of theVolsci in Latium, and after- 
v/ards joined the Samnitos ; but it was conquered 
by the Homans, and Tivas twice colonised by them, 
since the inhabitants had destroyed the first body 
of colonists. There are still remains of the poly- 
gonal -walls of the ancient to-nTi.«— 2. A town in 
Paphlagonia of uncertain site. 

Soracte {Mo'nie di S. Ores(e\ a celebrated 
mountain in Etruria, in the territory of the Falisci, 
near the Tiber, about 24 miles from Rome, but 
the summit of which, frequently covered witli 
snow, was clearly visible from the city. (Vidas ui 
alia, M nive caudt him Soracte^ Ilor. Carml i. 9.) 
The whole mountain was sacred to Apollo, and on 
its summit was a temple of this god. At the 
festival of Apollo, celebrated on this mountain, 
the worshippers passed over burning embers with- 
out receiving any injury. (Yirg. xi. 785, seq.) 

Sor^xiS, 1, A Sabine divinity, usually iden- 
ti&d with Apollo, worshipped on Mt. Soracte, 
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[SoRACTE.] «— 2. The name of several physicians. b. c, 400.‘— 3. A statuary in bronze, whom Pliny 
of whom the most celeljrated seems to have been a mentions as a contemporary of Eysippiis, at 01 
native of Ephesus, and to have practised his pro- 114, B. c. 3*23, the date of Alexander’s death. It 
fession first at Alexandria, and afterwards at Rome, is- probable, however, that he wms identical with 
in ihe reigns of Trajan and Hadrian, A, n. 98 — 138. the following.— <4. The son of Dexiphaiies, of Cni- 
There are several medical w’orks still extant under dus, was one of the great architects who flourished 
the name of Soranus, but whether they were during and after the life of Alexander the Great. 
writtt?n by the native of Ephesus cannot be deter- He built for Ptolemy I., the son of Lagus, the 
mined. celebrated Pharos of Alexandria. He also eni- 

Sordice {Etang ie Leuoate\ a lake in Gallia bellished liis native city, Cnidus, 'with a wmrk 
Harbonensis, at the foot of the Pyrenees, formed which was one of the wonders of ancient archi- 
by the river Sordis. tecture, namely, a portico, or colonnade, supporting 

" Sordones or Sordi, a small people in Gallia a terrace, which served as a promenade. — S. Aii 
Karhonensis, at the foot of the Pyrenees, whose engraver of precious stones, whose name appears on 
chief town was Rusciiio. several very beautiful cameos and intaglios. 

SosMtis (SwcTigios), a distinguished Lacedae- Sdsus (iSwo-os), of Pergamus, a worker in nio- 
monian grammarian, who flourished in the reign of sale, and, according to Pliny, the most celebrated 
Ptolemy Philadelpbus (about b.c. 251), and was of all who practised that art. 
contemporary with Callimachus. Sotades {%(ar6M7is). 1. An Athenian comic 

Sosigenes (Swo-^yeVT^s), the peripatetic philoso- poet of the Middle Comedy, tvho must not be con- 
pher, was the astronomer employed by Julius founded with the more celebrated poet of Maro- 
Caesar to superintend the correction of the calen- nea.— <2, A native of Maronea in Thrace, flourished 
dar (b, c. 4fl). He is called an Egyptian, but may at Alexandria about b, c. 280. He wrote lasci- 
Ibe supposed to have been an Alexandrian Greek, vious poems (called <p?i^aKes or Kimidoi) in the 
(See iJict. of Aiitiq, art. Calendarium.) Ionic dialect, whence they were also called 'Itavutoi 

Sosiphanes (Scorw/xxvTjs), the son of Sosicles, of K6yoi, They were also called Sotadean poems 
Syracuse, was one of the 7 tragedians who were (^ardSeia (yVgara). It would seem that Sotades 
called the Tragic Pleiad. He was born at the carried his lascivious and abusive satire to the ut- 
end of the reign of Pliilip, and flourished B. c. 284. most lengths ; and the freedoms w'hich he took at 
Sositheus (Swo-iOeor), of Syracuse or Athens, last brought him into trouble. According to Plu- 
or Alexandria in the Tread, was a distinguished tarch, he made a vehement and gross attack on 
tragic poet, one of the Tragic Pleiad, and the an- Ptolemy Philadelphus, on the occasion of his mar- 
tagonist of tlie tragic poet Homer. He flourished riage with his sister Arsinoe, and tlie king threw 
about B. c. 284. him into prison, where he remained fora longtime. 

Sosins. 1. C., quaestor b. c. 66, and praetor According to Athenaeus, the poet attacked both 
49. He was afterwards one of Antony’s principal Eysimachus and Ptolemy, and, having fled from 
lieutenants in the East. He was appointed by Alexandria, he was overtakenat Caiinus byPto- 
Antony, in 38, governor of Syria and Cilicia in the lemy’s general Patroclus, nko shut him up in a 
place of Ventidius. Like his predeefessor in the , leaden chest and cast him into the sea. 
government, he carried on the military operations ' Soter i.e. ‘“the Saviour” (Lat. /Sfer- 

in his province with great success. In 37, he ad- vator or Sospes), occurs as the surname of several 
vanced against Jerusalem along with Herod, and divinities,; especially of Zeus. It was also a sur- 
after hard lighting became master of the city, and name of Ptolemaeus I., king of Egypt, as well as 
placed Herod upon the throne. In return for of several of the other later Greek kings, 
these services, Antony obtained for Sosius the Sotion 1. A philosopheivaiul a native 

honour of a triumph in 34, and the consulship in of Alexandria, who flourished at the dose of the 
J32. Sosiug commanded the left wing of Antony's third century b.c. He is chiefly remarkable as the 
fleet at the battle of Actiuni. He was afterwards author of a'work (entitled Aiadoxai) on the suc- 
pardoned by Ocwvian, at the intercession of L. cessive teachers in the ditferent philosophical 
Arrimtius.— 2. The name of two brothers (Sosii), schools. — 2. A philosopher, and also a native of 
booksellers at Rome in the time of Horace. They Alexandria, who lived in the age of Tiberius. He 
W'ere probably freedmen, perhaps of the Sosius was the instructor of Seneca, who derived from 
mentir.ned above. him his admiration of Pythagoras. It was perhaps 

Sospita, that is, the ‘‘saving goddess,” was a this Sotion who was the author of a treatise oh 
surname of Juno at Lanuvium and at Home, in anger, quoted by Stobaeus. — 3. A Peripatetic 
both of which places she had a temple. Her wmr- philosopher, mentioned by A. Geliius, is prohably 
ship wns very ancient in Latium and was tens- a different person from either of the precedinf. 
planted from Laimvium to Rome. ^ Sottiates or Sotiates, a powerful and warlike 

Sosthenes (Xo^crdevTjs), n Macedonian officer of people in Gallia Aquitanica, on the frontiers of 
noble birth, who obtained the supreme direction of Gallia Narbonensis, were subdued by P. Grassus, 
affairs dunng the period of confusion which followed Caesar’s legate, after a hard-fought ‘battle. The 
the invasion of the Gauls. He defeated the Gauls modern Sos probably represents the ancienV towu 
in 280. Hois included by the chronologers among of this people. 

the kings of Macedonia; but it is very doubtful Sozomenus {':$a>C6psvos), usual] v called Sozo- 
■whether he ever assumed the royal title. men in English, was a Greek ecidJsiastical histo- 

^ostjatus (:Sa)<rrparos), the name of at least 4, rian of the 5th centurv. He was probably a native 
2 i not o Grecian artists, who have been frequently of Bethelia or Bethel, a village near Gaza in Pales- 
conioiinded with one another.— 1. A statuary in tine. His parents were Christians. lie' practised 
bronze, the sister s son of Pythagoras of Rhegium, as an advocate at Constantinople, -whence lie is 
Md his disciple, flourished about b.c. 424.-2. sumamed «otec?is; and he was still enga^-ed 
Oiiios, the instructor of Pandas, flourished about in his profession when he wrote his Hstorv. His 
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ecclesiastical liistory, wliicli is extant, is m ! 
books, and is dedicated to tbe emperor Theo^- j 
dosius IT. It commences with the reign of Con- j 
stantine, and comes doivn a little later than the j 
death, of Honorius, A. ». 4*23. The work is in- 1 
complete, and breaks o.ff in the middle of a chapter. ! 
The author, we know, had proposed to bring it | 
down to 439, the year in which the history of So- | 
crates ends. Sozomen excels Socrates in style, 
but is inferior to the latter in soundness of judg- 
ment. The history of Sozomen is printed along 
with the other Greek ecclesiastical historians. 
[Socrates.] 

Sozopbiis, aft. Snsnpolis 
TToAis : Susu, Rii,), a considerable city of Pisidia, 
in a plain surrounded by mountains, N. of 
Termessus. 

Sparta (iSTraprij, Dor. STrctpra : ^TrapTidrris^ \ 
Spartiiites, Spartanus) also called Xacedaemoa ^ 
(Aa/C€5a(u&.w ; Am^daiptSpiOs^ Lacedaemon ius), the 
capital of Laconica and the chief city of Pelopon- ! 
nesus, was situated on the right hank of the 
Eurotas (/7*f), about 20 miles from the sea. It 
stood on a piain which contained within it several 
rising grounds and hills. It was hounded on the 
E. by the Eurotas, on tbe N.W. by the small river 
Oenus (Keksina), and on the S.E. by the small 
river Tisia {Magiila\ both of which streams fell 
into the Eurotas. The plain in which Sparta stood 
■was shut in on the E. by Alt. Alenelaium, and on 
the W. by Alt. Taygetiis ; whence the city is 
called by Homer “ the hollow Lacedaemon.” It 
was of a circular form, about 6 miles in circum- 
ference, and consisted of several distinct quarters, 
which were originally separate villages, and which 
were never united into one regular town. Its site 
is occupied by the modern villages of Magida and 
PsylcJiiko; and the principal modem town in the 
neighbourhood is il/is/ra, which lies about 2 miles 
to the Ay. on the slopes of Alt, Taygetus. During 
the flourishing times of Greek independence, Sparta 
was never surrounded by wails, since the bravery 
of its citizens, and the difficulty of access to it, 
were supposed to render such defences needless. 
It was first fortified by the tyrant Nabis ; but it 
did not possess regular walls till the time of the 
liomans. Sparta, unlike most Greek cities, had 
no proper Acropolis, but this name was only given 
to one of the steepest hills of the town, on the 
summit of which stood the temple of Athena Po- 
liuchos, or Chalcioecus. Five distinct quarters of 
the city are mentioned : 1. Fitcme (ThravT } : Ethnic 
HirapdTTis)^ which appears to have been the most 
important part of the city, and in which was 
situated the Agora, containing the council-house of 
tlie senate, and the offices of the public magistrates. 
It was also surrounded by various temples and 
other public buildings. Of these, the most splendid 
was the Persian Stoa or portico, originally built of 
the spoils taken in the Persian war, and enlarged 
and adorned at later times. A part of the Agora 
was called the Chorus or dancing place, in which 
the Spartan j'ouths performed dances in honour of 
Apollo. 2. Limnae (Aifivai)^ a suburb of the city, 
on the banks of the Eurotas, N.E. of Pitane, was 
originally a hollow spot covered with water. 3. 
Mesoa or Messoa (Meudo, Mecr<rda ; Eth. Mecr- 
ffodr7ts\ also by the side of the Eurotas, S.E. of the 
preceding, containing the Dromus and the Plata- 
jiistas, which was a spot nearly surrounded with 
water, and so called from the plane-trees growing 
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there. 4i>,Cynosui‘a {Kvvoffovpai KuTOcroi/pet;s), m 
the S.Ay. of the city, and S. of Pitanc, 5. Aegidae 
(AlyeiSax), in the N.AV. of the city, and "W. of 
Pitane. — The two principal streets of Sparta ran 
from the Agora to the extreme end of the city : 
these were, 1. Jpliefae or Aplieiais (TActerai, *A<^e- 
rats sc. ^5os), extending in a S-E.-ly direction, 
past the temple of Dictynna, and the tombs of the 
Eaiypontidae; and 2. S/Aas (2/cids), running nearly 
parallel to the preceding one, but furtl^er to the E-, 
and which derived its name from an ancient place 
of assembly, of a circular form, called Skias. The 
most important remains of ancient Sparta are the 
ruins of the theatre, which was near the Agora.—* 
^Sparta is said to have been founded by Lacedaemon, 
a son of Zeus and Taygete, who married Sparta, 
the daughter of Eurotas, and called the city after 
the name of his trife. His son Amyclas is said to 
have been the founder of Amydae, which w«'is for 
a long time a more important town than Sparta 
itself. In the mythical period, Argos was the 
chief city in Peloponnesus, and Sparto is repre- 
sented as subject to it. Here reigned Alenelaus, 
the younger brother of Agamemnon ; and by the 
maiTiage of Orestes, the son of Agamemnon, with 
Hermione, the daughter of Alenelaus, the two 
kingdoms of Argos and Sparta became united. 
The Dorian conquest of Peloponnesus, which, ac- 
cording to tradition, took place 80 years after tlie 
Trojan war, made Sparta the capital of the country. 
Laconica fell to the share of the 2 sons of Aristo- 
demus, Eurysthenes and Procles, who took up their 
residence at Sparta, and ruled over the kingdom 
conjointly. The old inhabitants of the eoimtry 
maintained themselves at Amyclae, which was 
not conquered for a long time. After the com- 
plete subjugation of the country w'e find three 
distinct classes in the population: the Dorian 
conquerors, who resided in the capital, and who 
were called Spartiatae or Spartans; the Perioeci or 
old Achaean inhabitants, who became tributary to 
the Spartans, and possessed no political rights; and 
the Helots, who were also a portion of the old 
Achaean inhabitants, but were reduced to a state 
of slaver}'. From various causes the Spartans be- 
came distracted by intestine quarrels, till at length 
Lycurgus. who belonged to the royal family, was 
selected by all parties to give a new constitution to 
the state. The date of Lycurgus is uncertain; but 
it is impossible to place it later than b. c. 825, 
The constitution of Lycurgus, which is described 
in a separate article [Lycurgus], laid the foun- 
dation of Sparta’s greatness. She soon became ag- 
! gressive, and gradually extended her sway over 
the greater part of Peloponnesus. In B. c. 743 the 
Spartans attacked Alessenia, and after a war of 
20 years subdued this country, 723. In 085 the 
Alessenians again took up arms, but at the end of 
17 years were again completely subdued; andtlieir 
country from this time forward became an integral 
portion of Laconia. [For details see AIessenia-] 
After the close of the 2nd Alessenian war the 
Spartans continued their conquests in Peloponnesus. 
They defeated the Tegeans, and -wrested the dis- 
trict of Thyreae from tbe Argives. At the time of 
the Persian invasion, they were confessedly tbe 
first people in Greece ; and to them %vas granted 
by unanimous consent the chief command in tbe 
war. But after the final defeat of the Persia'ns 
the haughtiness of Pausanias disgusted most of the 
Greek states, particularly the lonians, and led 
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them to transfer the supremacy to. Atbeiis (477).^ 
From this time the power of Athens 'steadily ia'.: 
creased ; and Sparta possessed little -mfiaence "out- 
side of the Peloponiiesus. The Spartans, however, i 
made several attempts to check, the rising greatness 
of At lie ns ^ and their jealousy of the latter led at 
leiigtii to the Peloponnesian war (431). This 
war ended in the overthrow of Athens, and the 
restoration of the supremacy of Sparta, over the 
rest of Greece (404 j. Bat the Spartans did not 
retain this supremacy more than 30 years. ^ Their 
decisive defeat by the Thebans under Epaminondas 
at the battle of Leuctra (371) gave the Spartan 
power a shock from which it never recovered ; and 
the restoration of the Messenians to their^ countiy 
2 years afterwards completed the humiliation of 
Sparta. Thrice w^as the Spartan territory invaded 
by the Thebans j and the Spartan women saw for 
the first time the watch-fires of an enemy’s camp. 
The Spartans now finally lost their supremac}’^ over 
Greece, but no other Greek state succeeded to 
their power ; and about 30 years afterwards the 
greater part of Greece was obliged to jdeld to 
Philip of Macedoii. The Spartans, however, kept ; 
haughtily aloof from the Macedonian conqueror, 
and refused to take part in the Asiatic expedition ; 
of his son Alexander the Great. Under the later 
Macedonian monarchs the power of Sparta still 
further declined; the institutions of Lycurgus ivere 
neglected, luxury crept into the state, the number 
of citizens diminished, and the landed property 
hccame vested in a few families. Agis endeavoured 
to restore the ancient institutions of Lycurgus; but 
he perished in the attempt (240). Cleomenes III., 
who began to reign 236, was more successful. He 
succeeded in putting the Ephors to death, and 
overthrowing the existing government (225) ; and 
he then made a redistribution of the landed pro- 
perty, and augmented the number of the Spartan- 
citizens by admitting some of the Ferioeci to this 
honour. His reforms infused new blood into the 
state ; and for a short time he carried on war with 
success against the Achaeans. But- Aratus, the 
general of the Achaeans, called in the assistance of 
Antigoniut Boson, the king of Macedonia, who de- 
feated Cleomenes at the decisive battle of Sellasia 
(2*21), and followed up his success by the capture 
of Sparta. Sparta now sank into insignificance, 
and was ruled by a succession of native tyrants till 
at length it was compelled to abolish its peculiar 
institutions, and to join the Achaean ■ league. 
Shortly afterwards it fell, with the rest of Greece, 
uudcT the Homan power, * 

Spartacus, the name of several kings of the 
Cimmerian Bosporus. 1. Succeeded the dynasty 
of the Archeanactidae in n. c. 438, and reigned 
until 431. He W'as succeeded by his son Seleucus. 
""•S. Began to reign hi 427 and reigned 20 years. 
He was succeeded in 407 by his son Satyrus. — 
3. Succeeded his father Leucon in 333, and died, 
leaving his kingdom to his son Parysades, in 348. 

4. Son of Eumelus, began to reign in 304, and 
reigned *20 years. 

Spaxta^us, by birth a Thracian, was succes- 
sively a shepherd, a soldier, and a chief of banditti. 
On one of his predatory expeditions he was taken 
prisoner, and sold to a trainer of gladiators. In 73he 
was a member of the company of Lentulus, and was 
detained in his school at Capua, in readiness for the 
games at Rome. He persuaded his fellow-prisoners J 
to make an attempt to gain their freedom. About j 


70 of them , broke .out .of the school, of. Lentulus,.. 
■ and took refuge, in the'crater 'of Vesuvius.. ■. Spartacus 
was' chosen. leader, ..and: was soon, joined by andmber 
'of runaway slaves. . Tiiey were:blockadedby C. Clau- 
dius Fulcher at the head of 3000 men, but Spar- 
tacus attacked the besiegers and put them to flight. 
His numbers rapidly increased, andibr 2 years (b. c. 
73—71) he defeated one Roman army after an- 
other, and laid w*aste Italy, from the foot of the 
Alps to the scuthernmost corner of the peninsula. 
After both the consuls of 7*2 had been defeated b}- 
Spartacus, M. Licinius Crassus, the praetor, was 
appointed to the command of the war. Crassus 
carried on the contest, with vigour and success, and, 
after gaining several advantages over the enem}-, at 
length defeated them on the river Siiarus in a de- 
cisive battle, in which Spartacus was slain. The 
character of Spartacus has been maligned by the 
Roman writers. Cicero compares the vilest of his 
contemporaries to him : Horace speaks of him as a 
common robber ; none recognise his greatness, but 
the terror of his name survived to a late period of 
the empire. Accident made Spartacus a shepherd, 
a freebooter, and a gladiator ; nature formed him a 
hero. The excesses of his followers he could not 
always repress, and his efforts to restrain them often 
cost him his popularity. But he was in himself 
not less mild and just than he was able and 
valiant. 

Spartanus Campus. [Carthago Nova.] 

Sparti (STraprol from o-Trelpw), the Sown-Men, 
is the name given to the armed men who sprang 
from the dragon’s teeth sown by Cadmus, and who 
were believed to be the ancestors of the 5 oldest 
families at Thebes. 

Spartiauus, Aelius, one of the Scriptores His- 
iortm Am/iisiae, lived in the time of Diocletian and 
Constantine, and wrote the biographies of, 1, Ha- 
drianus and Aelius Verus; 2. Didius Julianus ; 
3. Severus ; 4. Pescennius Niger; 5. Caracalla; 
6. Geta. For the editions of Spartiauus see Capi- 

TOLINUS. 

Spartolus (llSTrdpTcoAos), a town in the Mace- 
donian peninsula of Chalcidice, N. of Olynthus. 

Spauta (:S7rauTa: A. ofUrmi\ a large salt- 
lake in the W. of Media, whose \vaters were 
singularly bitter and acrid. It was also called 
Matiana QUariav)] hipvri) from the name of the 
people who dwelt around it. 

Spercheus (^Trepx^tds : Elladha)^ a river in 
the S. of Thessaly, which rises in Mt. Tymphrestiis, 

; runs in an E.-ly direction through the territory of 
the Aenianes and through the district Malis, and 
falls into the innermost corner of the Sinus Mali- 
aeus. As a river-god Spercheus is a son of 
Oceamis and Ge, and the father of 2deiiestliius by 
Polydora, the daugliter of Peleus. To this god, 
Peieus dedicated the hair of his son Achilles, in 
j order that he might return in safety from the 
Trojan war. 

Spes, the personification of Hope, was worshipped 
at Rome, where she had several temples, the most 
ancient of which had been built in b. c. 354, by 
the consul Atilius Calatinus, near the Porta Car- 
mentalis. The Greeks also worshipped the perso- 
nification of Hope, ElpiSi and they relate the beau- 
tiful allegory', that when Epimetheus opened the 
vessel brought to him by Pandora, from which all 
manner of evils were scattered over the earth, 
Hope alone remained behind. Hope was repre- 
sented in works of art as a youthful figure, lightly 
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TV'alking in Ml attire, holding in Her rigiit Eand a I Pontas, a tragic poet, con temporarv with Aristo- 


fiower, and with the left lifting up Her garment. ' | 

Speasippas. (l^Tredtninroy), the philosopher, was 
a native of Athens, and the son of Eurymedon and 
Potone, a sister ' of Plato. He accompanied his 
uncle Plato on his third journey to SjTacuse, where 
lie displayed considerable ability and prudence. 
He succeeded' Plato as president of the Academy, 
but was at the head of the school for only 8 
years (b. c. 34- 7— 339). . He died, as it appears, 
of a lingering paralytic illness.: He wrote several 
w'orks, all of which are lost, in which he developed 
the doctrines of his great master. 

Sphacteria. . , [Pyiaos, No. 3.] 

Sphaena (S^atpfa : Poros), an island off the 
coast of 'Troezen in' Argolis, and between it and 
the island of Calauria, with the latter of which it 
was connected by means of a sand-bank. Here 
Spliaerus, the charioteer of Pelops, is said to have 
been buried. 

Spliaerus (iSi^aTpos), a Stoic philosopher, studied 
first under Zeno of Citium, and afterwards under 
Cleanthes. He lived at Alexandria during the 
reigns of the first two Ptolemies. He also taught 
at Lacedaemon, and was believed to have had con- 
siderable influence in moulding the character of i 
Cleonienes. He vras in repute among the Stoics : 
for the accuracy of his definitions. He was the ' 
author of several works, all of which are lost. 

Spheudale (iScpez/SaAij : XipeuSaAevs), a demus 
in Attica belonging to the tribe Hippothoontis, on , 
the frontiers of Boeotia between Tanagra and 
Becelea. 

Sphettus {X<p'n'^r6s : Xtp'fjrrm)^ a demus in 
the S. of Attica, near the silver mines of Simium, 
belonging to the tribe Acamantis. 

Sphinx gen. X(}>tyy6s\ a she-monster, 

daughter of Orthiis and Ghimaera, born in the 
country of the Arimi, or of Typhon and Echidna, 
or lastly of Tj^phon and Chiinaera She is said to 
have proposed a riddle to the Thebans, and to have 
murdered all ivho were unable to guess it. Oedi- 
pus solved it, whereupon the Sphinx slew herself, 
[Fv>r details see Oedipus.] The legend appears 
to have come from Egypt, but the figure of the 
Sphinx is represented somewhat differently in 
Greek mythology and art. The Egyptian Sphinx 
is tl io figure of a lion without wings in a lying atti- 
tude, the upper part of the body being that of a I 
human being. The Sphinxes appear in Egypt to 
have been set up in avenues fomiing the approaches 
to temples. The common idea of a Greek Sphinx, 
on the other hand, is that of a winged body of a 
lion, the breast and upper part being the figure of 
a woman. Greek Sphinxes, moreover, are not 
always represented in a lying attitude, but appear 
in different positions, as it might suit the fancy of 
the sculptor or poet. Thus they appear with the 
fiice of a maiden, the breast, feet, and claws of a 
lion, the tail of a serpent, and the wings of a bird. 
Sphinxes were frequently introduced by Greek 
e.rtists, as ornaments of architectural works. 

Spina, i. {Spmazzmo)^ a town in Gallia Cis- 
padaiia, in the territory of the Lingones, on the 
most S.-ly of the mouths of the Po, which was 
called after it Ostium. Spinetiemn. It was a very 
ancient town, said to have been founded by the 
Greeks, but in tlie time of Strabo had ceased to 
be a place of any importance. *— 2. {Spino^^ a town 
in Gallia Transpadana on the river Addua. 

Spintharus (XTrlpOapos)^ of Heraclea on the 


phanes, who designates him as a barbarian and a 
Phrygian. He wras also ' ridiculed by the other 

comic poets. 

Spolatnm. [Saion-a]. 

Spoletium or Spoletum (Spoletinus : Sjusieto)^ 
a town in Umbria on the Via Flaminia, colonised 
by the Homans b. c. 242. It suffered severely in 
the. civil wars between Sulla and Marius. At a 
later time it was taken by XotiJas; but its walls, 
which had been destroyed by the Goths, were 
restored by Narses. 

Sporades (ISropdSes, sc, yTjaoi, from erweipo'), a 
group of scattered islands in the Asgaean : sea off 
the island of Crete and the W. coast of Asia. 
Minor, so called in opposition to the Cyclades, ^ 
which lay in a circle around Delos. The division, 
however, between these 2 groups, of is-Iands w’as 
not well defined ; and we find some of the islands 
at one time described as belonging to the Sporades, 
and at another time as belongiug to the Cyclades. 

Spurinna, Vestritius. 1 The harnspex wdio 
■warned Caesar to beware of the Ides of Slarch. It 
is related that, as Caesar was going to the senate- 
house on the fiital day, he said to Spnrinna in jest, 
“ Well, the Ides of Alarcli are come,'"’ upon which 
the seer replied, “ Yes, they are come, but they 
are not past.” — » 2- A Komfm general, wdio fought 
on tlie side of Otho against the Vitellian troops in 
the N. of Italj^ In the reign of Trajan he gained 
a victory over the Bructerl. Spuiiima lived upon 
terms of the closest friendship with the younger 
Pliny, from whom wm learn that Spurinna com- 
posed lyric poems. There are extant 4 odes, or 
rather fragments of odes, in Choriambic measure, 
ascribed to Spurinna, and which were first pub- 
lished by Barthius in 1613. Their genuineness 
however is very doubtful. 

Spurinus, 4- Petillius, praetor urbanus in b. c. 
181, in ■which year the books of king Kuma Pom- 
pilius are said to have been discovered upon the 
estate of one L. Petillius. Spurimis obtained pos- 
session of the books, and upon his representation to 
the senate that they ought not to be read and pre- 
served, the senate ordered them to be burnt. 
[N UMA.] Spurinus was consul in 176, and fell in 
battle against the Ligurians. 

Stabiae (Stabianus : Castell a Mare di Stahia)^ 
an ancient town in Campania between Pompeii 
and Surrentura, which was destroyed by Sulla in 
the Social War, but which continued to exist as a 
small place down to the great eruption of Vesuvius 
in A. D. 79, when it was overwlielmed along -with 
Pompeii and I-Ierciilaneum. It was at Stabiae 
that the elder Pliny perished. 

Stagirus, subsequently Stagira {Xrdy^ip®s^ ra 
Xrdyeipa^ ^ STayeipa: XraysLpirTjs : Siavro), 
a town of Macedonia in Chalcidice, on the Stry- 
monic gulf and a little N. of the isthmus which 
unites the promontory of Athos to Chalcidice. It 
was a colony of Andros, -was founded b. c. 658^ 
and was originally called Ortliagoria. It is cele- 
brated as the birth-place of Aristotle, and was in 
consequence restored by Philip, by whom it had 
been destroj-ed. 

Stapbylus (XrdfvAos% son of Dionysus and 
Ariadne, or of Theseus and Ariadne, and was one 
of the Argonauts. By Chrysothemis lie became the 
father of 3 daughters, Molpadia, Ehoeo, and Par- 
I theaos. 

I Stasmus (USTafTiVcs), of Cvpnis, an epic poet, 

3 a: 2 
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to whom some of the ancient writers attrihnted the 
poem ot' the Epic Cycle, entitled Cffpria (Ktnrpia), 
In the earliest historical period of Greek litemtnre 
the C^pna was accepted without question as a work 
of Homer ; and it is not till we come down to the 
times of Athenaeiis and the grammarians, that we 
find any mention of Stasinus. Stasinus ivas said 
to be the son-in-law of Homer, who, according to 
one story, composed the Cpprkt and gave it to 
Stasinus as his daughter’s marriage portion ; mani- 
festly an attempt to reconcile the two dlfierent ac- 
counts, which ascribed it to Homer and Stasinus. 
The Cppria was the first, in the order of the events 
contained in it, of the poems of the Epic Cycle re- 
lating to the Trojan war. It embraced the period 
antecedent to the beginning of the Iliad, to w'hich 
it was designed to form an introduction. 

Statielli, Statieliates, or Statiellenses, ^ a 
small tribe in Liguria, S. of the Po, whose chief 
town was Statieliae Aquae (Acqid) on the road 
from Genua to Placentia. 

Statilla Hessalina. [Messalixa.] 

Statilms Taurus. [Taurus.] 

Statira (2rdT€ipa). 1. Wife of Artaxerxes 
II., king of Persia, v/as poisoned by Parysatis, the 
mother of the king, who was a deadly enemy of 
Statira. — 2. Sister and wife of Darius I IL, cele- 
brated as the most beautiful woman of her time. 
She was taken prisoner by Alexander, together 
with her mother-in-law Sisygambis and her 
daughters, after the battle of Issus, B. c. 3?>3. 
They were all treated with the utmost respect by 
the conqueror, but Statira died shortly before the 
battle of Arbela, 331. — 3. Also called Barsine, 
eider daughter of Dai'ius III. [Barsixe.] 

Statius Murcus. [Murcus.] 

Statius, P. Papinius, was bom at Neapolis, 
about A. D. fll, and was the son of a distinguished 
grammarian. He accompanied his father to Rome, 
where the latter acted as the preceptor of Do- 
mitian, who held him in high honour. Under the 
skilful tuition of his father, the young Statius 
speedily rose to fame, and became peculiarly re- 
nowned for the brilliancy of his extemporaneous 
effusions, so that he gained the prize three times 
in the Alban contests; but having, after a long 
career of popularity, been vanquished in the quin- 
quennial games, he retired to Neapolis, the place i 
of his liutivity, along with his wife Claudia, whose ' 
virtues he frequently commemorates. lie died ' 
about A. D, 06. It has been infeiTed from a 
passage in Juvenal (vii. 82 ), that Statius, in his 
earlier years at least, w'as forced to struggle with/ 
poverty; hut he appears to have profited by the 
patronage of Domitian (Silt. iv. *2), whom he ad- 
dresses in strains of the most fulsome adulation. 
The extant wwks of Statius are: — 1. Siharura 
Lihri K, a collection of 32 occasional poems, many 
of them of considerable length, divided into 5 
books. To each book is prefixed a dedication in 
prose, addressed to some friend. The metre chiefly 
employed is the heroic hexameter, but four of the , 
pieces (i. 6, ii. 7, iv. 3, 9), are in Phalaecian lien- , 
decasyllabics, one (iv. 5) in the Alcaic, and one 
(iv. 7) in the Sapphic stanza. 2. TJiehaidos Li- 
bri an heroic poem in 1*2 books, embodying 
the ancient legends with regard to the expedition 
of the Seven against Thebes. 3. AchUleidos 
Lihri IL^ an heroic poem breaking off abruptly. 
According to the original plan, it would have 
comprised a complete history of the exploits of 
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Achilles, but was probably never finished. Statius 
may justly claim the praise of standing in the 
foremost rank among the heroic poets of the Silver 
Age. He is in a great measure free from extrava- 
gance and pompous pretensions ; but, on the other 
hand, in no portion of his works do we find the 
impress of high natural talent and imposing po wer. 
The pieces which form the Silvae, although evi- 
dently thrown off in haste, produce a much more 
pleasing effect than the ambitious poems of the 
Thebaid or the Acliilleid. The best editions of 
the Silme are by Markland, Loud. 1728, and by 
Sillig, Dresd. 1827. The best edition of the com- 
plete works of Statius is by Lemaire, 4 vols. 
8 VO., Paris, 1825 — 1830. 

Statonia (Statoniensis), a town in Etruria, and 
a Roman Praefectura, on the river Albinia, and on 
the Lacus Statoniensis, in the neighbourhood of 
I wliich were stone quarries, and excellent wine 
•was gro'wn. 

St&tor, a Roman surname of Jupiter, describing 
him as staying the Romans in their flight from an 
enemy, and generally as preserving the existing 
order of things. 

Stectonum (SreKTopmv : JJioum Kara-Hisar^\ 
a city of Great Phr 3 ’'gia, between Peltae and Syn- 
nadia. 

i Stentor (STeVrwp), a herald of the Greeks in 
; the Trojan war, whose voice was as loud as that 
I of 50 other men together. His name has become 
, proverbial for any one shouting with an unusually 
I loud voice. 

I Stentoris Lacus. [Hebrus.] 

I Stenyclerus (SrevjJ/cATjpos, Dor. ^ZrevbKhapos : 

, 'Zr€Pv!cK'f]ptos), a to^v^ in the N. of Messenia, 
which ■was the residence of the Dorian kings of 
the country’. After the time of the 3rd, Messenian 
war the to'?\:n is no longer mentioned ; but its 
name continued to be given to an extensive plain 
in the N. of Messenia. 

Stephan© or -is (:Z7€^dv% :^r€^apis: Sfefmm% 
a sea-port town of Paphlagonia, on the coast of the 
Mariandvni. 

Stephanus ('^Tecpa.voi). 1. An Athenian comic 
poet of the New Comedy, was probably the son of 
Antiphanes, some of whose plays he is said to 
have exhibited. — 2. Of Bj'zantium, the author of 
the geographical lexicon, entitled jE'i?//n 2 ca(*E&i'i/cd), 
of which unfortunately we only possess an epitome. 
Stephanus was a grammarian at Constantinople, 
and lived after the time of Arcadins and IIo- 
norius, and before that of Justinian II. His work 
was reduced to an epitome by a certain Plermo- 
laus, who dedicated his abridgment to the em- 
| peror Justinian II, According to the title, the 
I chief object of the work was to specify the gentile 
mames derived from the several names of places 
and countries in the ancient world. But, while 
this is done in every article, the amount of inform- 
ation given went fiir beyond this. Nearfy every 
article in the epitome contains a reference to some 
ancient 'writer, as an authority” for the name of 
the place ; hut in the original, as we see from the 
extant fragments, there were considerable quota- 
tions from the ancient authors, besides a number 
of very interesting particulars, topographical, his- 
torical, mythological, and others. Thus the work 
was not merely what it professed to be, a lexicon 
of a special branch of technical grammar, but a 
valuable dictionary of geography. How great 
would have been its value to us, if it had com© 
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down to IIS uiimiitflated, may "be seen by any one Andromeda, king of Mycenae, and husband of 
'VTho compares the extant fragments of the original Nicippe, by whom he became tiie father of Alcinoe, 
with the corresponding articles in the epitome. Medusa, and Eiiiystheus. The Iiiiter, as the great 
These fragments, however, are unfortunately very enemj' of Hercules [HehculesJJs called by Ovid 
scanty. The best editions of the Epitome of' Sikenek'ius Itosiis. 2, Son of Androgeos and 
Stephanusareby Dindorf, Lips. 1325, &c.,4 vols. ; grandson of Minos. He accompanied Hercules 
b}^ Westermann, Lips. 1839, 8vo. ; and by Mei- from Paros on his expedition against the Amazons, 
neke, Berlin, 1849. and together with his broth, er Alcaeus he was ap- 

Stereiilius, Stercutras, or Sterq^iuliaus, a pointed by Hercules ruler of Thasos. «— 3. Son of 
surname of Saturnus, derived irom Stercas^ manure, Actor, likewise a companion of Hercules in his 
because lie had promoted agriculture by teaching expedition against the Amazons ; but lie died and 
the people the use of manure. This seems to have ^ was buried in Paphlagonia, where he afterwards 
been the original meaning, tliough some Homans appeared to the Argonauts. — 4. Son of Capaneiis 
state that Sterculiiis was a surname of Picumnus, and Evadne, belonged to the family of the Aiiaxa- 
the son of Faimiis, to whom likewise improve- goridae in Argos, and was the father of Cylarabes; 
ments in agriculture are ascribed. but, according to others, his son’s name was Co- 

Sterope (^TepdTTi]), one of the Pleiads, wife of metes. He was one of the Epigoiii, by ’whom 
Oenomaus, and daughter of Hippodamfa. Thebes was taken, and he commanded the Argives 

Steropes. [CycnoPES.] under Biomedes, in the Trojan war, being the 

Stesichoriis (^Tijcixopos), of Himera in Sicily, faithful friend and companion of Biomedes, Pie 
a celebratedGreek poet, contemporary with Sappho, was one of the Greeks concealed in the wooden 
Alcaeus, Pittacus, and Phalaris, is said to have horse, and at the distribution of the booty, be was 
been born B. c. 632, to have flourished about 608, said to have received an image of a three-eyed 
and to have died in 552 at the age of 80. Of the Zeus, whidi was in after-times sho^vn at Argos, 
events of his life we have only a few obscure ac- His own statue and tomb also were believed to 
counts. Like other great poets, his birth is fabled to exist at Argos. — « 5. Father of Cycnus, who was 
have been attended by an omen; a nightingale metamorphosed into a swan. Hence we hnd the 
sat upon the babe’s lips, and sung a sweet strain, swan called by Ovid SiJienehis xducris and Sthene- 
He is said to have been carefully educated at leia proles. — ■ 6. A tragic poet, contemporary with 
Catana,and afterwards to have enjoyed the friend- Aristophanes, who attacked him in the 
ship of Phalaris, the tyrant of Agrigentnm. Many Stheno. [Gokgones,] 

writers relate the fable of las being miraculously Stllicho, son of a Vandal captain under the 

struck with blindness after writing an attack upon emperor Valens, became one of the most distin- 
Helen, and recovering his sight when he had com- gnished generals of Theodosius I. On the death 
posed aPalinodia. He is said to have been buried of Theodosius, a.d. 395, Stilicho became the teal 
at Catanaby a gate of the city, which was called ruler of the West under the emperor Honorius; 
after him the Stesichorean gate. Stesichorus was and his power was strengthened by the death of 
one of the 9 chiefs of lyric poetry^recognised by his rival fluhnus [Kufikus], and by the marriage 
the ancients. He stands, with Aleman, at the of his daughter Maria to Honorius. His military 
head of one branch of the lyric art, the choral abilities saved the Western empire ; and after 
poetry of the Borians. He was the first to break gaining several victories over the barbarians, he 
the monotony of the strophe and antistrophe by defeated Alaric at the decisive battle of Pollentia, 
the introduction of the epode, and his metres were 403, and compelled him to retire from Italy. In 
much more varied, and the structure of his strophes 405 he gained anothe-r great victory over .Rada- 
more elaborate, than those of Aleman. His odes gaisus, who had invaded I tal}' at the head of a 
contained all the essential elements of tlie perfect formidable host of barbarians. These victories 
choral poetry of Pindar and the tragedians. The raised the ambition of Stiliclio to so high a pitch, 
subjects of Ins poems were chiefly heroic; he that he aspii’cd to make himself master of the 
transferred the subjects of the old epic poetry to Roman empire ; but he was apprehended and put 
the lyric form, dropping, of course, the continuous to death at Ravenna in 408. 
narrative, and dwelling on isolated adventures of Stilo, 1. Aeliiis Praeconinus, a celebrated Ro- 

his heroes. He also composed poems on other man grammarian, one of the teachers of Varro and 
subjects. His extant remains may be classified Cicero. He received the surname of Praeconinus, 
under the following heads ; — 1.‘ Mythical Poems, because his father Iiad been a praeco, and that of 
2. Hymns, Encomia, Epithalamia, Paeans. 3. Stilo on account of his compositions. He beluiigcd 
Erotic Poems, and Scholia. 4. A pastoral poem, to the aristocratical party, and accompaiiied Q. Me- 
entitled 5. Fables. 6, Elegies. The tellus Numidicus into exile in b. c. 108. FIc wrote 

dialect of Stesichorus was Dorian, with an inter- Commentaries on the Songs of the Stilii and on the 
mixture of the epic. The best edition of Ins frag- Twelve Tables, a work De FrGloquih\ &:c. He and 
ments is by Kleine, Berol. 1828. bis son-in-law, Ser. Claudius, may be regarded as- 

Stesimbrotus {2,ri]crLp.€poros\ of Thasos, a the founders of the study of grammar at Rome, 
rhapsodist and historian in the time of Cimon and Some modern writers suppose tliat tlie work on 
Pericles, who is mentioned with praise by Plato Rhetoric ad C. Herennium, which is printed in 
and Xenophon, and who wrote a work upon Homer, the editions of Cicero, is tlie work of this Aoliiis, 
the title of which is not known. He also wrote but this is mere conjecture. 

some historical works. Stilpo (SriAwwvj, a celebrated pliilosoidior, was 

Stheneboea called Aatea by many a native of Megara, and taught philosophy in hia 

writers, was a daughter of the Lycian king lobates, native town. According to one account, he engaged 
and the wife of Proetus. Respecting her love for in dialectic encounters with Biodurus Cronus at the 
Bellerophon, see Bellerophontes. court of Ptolemaeus Soter ; while, according to 

Sthenelus QZdipeAos), X Son of Perseus and Mother, he did not comply with the invitation of 
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ihe king to visit Al.-xandria. He acquired a -great 
reputation ; and so high -was the esteem, in , which 
he v.'as lieH, that Demetrius, the -son of ' Antigomis, 
spared liis house at the capture of'Megara. He is 
said to liave surpassed his contemporaries in in- 
V entire power and dialectic art, and to have inspired 
almnst all Greece with a devotion to-the Alegtccian 
philosophy* He seems to have made the idea of 
virtue the especial object of his considemtion. He 
maintained timt the wise man ought not only to 
OYercome every evil, but not even to be affected 
by any. 

StiBliila, the name of Semeie, according- to the 
pronunciation of the Romans. 

' ■ Stiria- .iiSreipics : .iSmpieu-sf Bu. on the- -hay 
jPor/o Rufd)^ a denuis in Attica, S. E. of Brauron, 
belonging to the tribe Pandionis, to which there i 
was a road from Athens called 'XTcipiaK^ 6d6s. \ 
It tvas the birtij'place of Thcramenes and Thra- | 
sykilus. ^ i 

” Stohaeus, Joannes 6 :STo§am% de-.,; 

rived his sirmaine apparently from being a nath-e 
of Stobi in Macedojiia. Of his personal history 
,-we know, nothing. Even the age in which- he 
lived cannot be fixed with accuracy; but he must ' 
have been later than Hierocles of Alexandria, 
whom Im fjuotes. Probably he did not live very 
long after him, as he quotes no wTiter of a later 
date. We are indebted to Stobaeus for a very 
valuable cellj-ctlon of extracts from earlier Greek 
writers. Stobaeus was a man of extensive reading, 
in the course of whicli he noted down the most 
interesting passages. The materials which he had 
collected in this way he arranged, in the order of 
subjects, for the use of his son Septimius. This 
collection of extracts has come down to us, divided 
into 2 distinct works, of which one bears the title 
of *EfC/\07ai (bvoriHal atakiKrmai Kal ijBtmi {Me- 
hgae Fhy&kue^ dc.\ and the other the title of 
^jkvBQXoyiQU (Fhnkffimti ov Sermoues'). The Ah- 
consist ib? the most part of extracts convej-- 
ing the views of earlier poets and prose writers on 
points of physic^ dialectics, and ethics. The Flo- 
rilemum^ or .’^'ennones, is devoted to subjects of a 
moral, political, and econoniical kind, and maxims 
of practical wi'^dom. Each chapter of the Eclogae 
and Sermnnes is headed by a title describing its 
matter. Tlie extracts quoted in illustration begin 
usually with passages irom the poets, after whom 
come List )rirjis, orators, philosophers and phy- 
sicians. To Stobaeus we are indebted for a large 
proportion of the fragments that remain of the lost 
v;orks of pu^ts. Euripides seems to have been an 
especial fivoorite with liira. He has quoted above 
500 passagefs froni him in the Sermones, 150 from 
Soplmclos, and above 200 from Menander. In 
extracting from prase writers, Stobaeus sometimes 
quotes verlatiiu, sometimes gives only an epitome 
of the passage. The best edition of the Eclogae 
is by Hceren, Goiting. l/'92— 1801, 4 vols. 8vo., 
and of the Fiorilegiiim by Gaisford, Oxon. 1822, 
4 vols. ovo. 

Stobi (^ro'ooi : l^rbSaTos), a towm of Mace- 
donia. and the most important place in the district 
Paeonia, was prubably situated on the river Eri- 
gon, N. of Thessalonica and N. E. of Heraclea. 
It was made' a Roman colony and a municipium, 
and under the later emperors was the capital of 
the province Macedonia II. or Salutaris. It was 
destroyed at the end of the 4th century by the 
Goths ; but it is still mentioned by the Byzantine 
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writers as a fortress under the namebf Stypeiim 
(:$rif7r€iop'),. Its site is unknown ; for .the modern 
Istib^ which -is usually supposed to stand upon iha 
site of Sto.bi, lies too far to the N.E. 

'Stoeehades Insulae {I. cPI-Heres), a group of 
5 small islands in the Mediterranean, off the coast, 
of Gallia Na.rhonensis and E. of Massilia, on which 
the Massiliotes kept an armed -force to protect 
their trade against pirates. The 3 larger islands 
were -. ciilled- Prote, Mese or Pompon iana, and 
.Kypaea, the modem Forqueroik, Fort Croz^, and 
, Me de Mvant or dm Tiimi ; the two smaller ones 
I are probabl}' the modern Rcitoiieau and Promegne. 

I Stoeni, a Ligurian people in the Maritime Alps, 
conquered by Q. Marciiis Rex b. c. 118, before he 
founded the colony of Narbo h'lartius. 

Strabo, a cognomen in many Roman gentes, 
signified a person who squinted, and is accordingly 
classed with Faeius^ tliough the latter word did 
not indicate such a complete distortion of vision 
as Strabo. 

Strabo, the geographer, was a native of Amasia 
in Pontus. The date of his birth is unknown, but 
may perhaps' be placed about- b. a 54. He lived 
during the whole of the reign, of Augustus, and 
during the early part, at least, of the reign of 
Tiberius. He is supposed to have died about 
24. He received a careful education. He* 
studied grammar under Aristodemus at Nysa in 
Caria, and philosophy under Xenarclms of Seleucia 
in Cilicia and Boethiis of Sidon. He lived some 
years at Rome, and also travelled much in various 
countries. We learn from his own work that he 
was -with his friend Aelius Gallus in Egypt in 
B. c. 24. He wrote an liistorical work Clcrropmk 
‘TTcogv'ngara) in 43 books, which is lost. It began 
where the history of Polybius ended, and was 
probably continued to the battle of Actiiira. He 
also wrote a work on Geography {Teuiypa(pmd)^ in 
17 books, -which has come down to us entire, with 
the exception of the 7th, of which we have only a 
meagre epitome. Strabo's work, according to his 
own expression, was not intended for the use of all 
persons. It wms designed for all ivho had had a 
good education, and particularly for those who 
were engaged in the higher departments of admi- 
nistration. Consistently -with this view, his plan 
does not comprehend minute description, except 
w'hen the place or the object is of great interest or 
importance ; nor is his description limited to the 
physical characteristics of each country; it com- 
prehends the important political events of w]>ich 
each country has been the tiieatre, a notice of the 
chief cities and the great men wlio have illustrated 
Ahem ; in short, whatever was most characteristic 
and interesting in every conntrjn His wmrk forms 
a striking contrast with the geography of Ptolemy, 
and the dry list of names, occasiomiily relieved by 
something added to them, in the geographical por- 
tion of the Natural History of Pliny, It is in 
short a book intended for reading, and it may be 
read ; a kind of historical geography. Strabo’s 
language is generally clear, except in those pas- 
sages w'here the text has been corrupted ; it is 
appropriate to the matter, simple and v/ithout 
affectation. The first 2 books of Strabo are an 
introduction to his Geography, and contain his 
views on the form and magnitude of the earth, 
and other subjects connected with mathematical 
geography. In the Srd book he begins his de- 
scription: he devotes 8 books to Europe j G to 
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Asia? a^d the ITtli and last to Egypt and Libya. ) StmtoMce (^rparovffcTj). 1. Wife of An%o- 
Tbe best editions of Strabo are by Casaiibon, mis, king of Asia, by -vvliom she became the niofner 
Oeneva, 1587b and Paris, IbTO, fed., --Treprinted of Pemetrius PoHorcetes. *— 2. Daughter of De- 
by AlmeloTeen, Amsterdam, 1707, and by Fal- metrins PoHorcetes and PhiJa, the daughter of 
corier, Oxford, 1807, 2 vols. fol, — 'by Siebenkees, Antipater. In 300, at n-hich time slie could not 
and Tzscliiicke, Lips. 1811, 7 to1s. 8vo. ; by Koray, ■ have been more than 17 years of age, she v.'as 
Paris, 1815, seq. 4 vols. 8vo. ; and by Kramer, married to Seleucns, king of Syria, Nouvithstand- 
Berlin, 1844. seq„ of •ndiich only 2 vols. have yet ing the' disparity of their ages, she lived in liar-, 
appeared. This, last is by far the best critical inony mth the old king for some imars, wlienit 
edition. was disco.vered that her step-son An tiochiis was 

■ Strabo, PanaliiS. 1. C., con.siil b. c. 161 with deeply-enamouredof her,'and Seleucns, in order to 
M. Valerius Slessala, In their consulship the- save; the. life of his son, ivhich ivas endangered' by 
rhetoricians were expelled .from Rome. — 2. C., the violence of his passion, gave up Stratonice in 
son of the preceding, consul 322. He ow’ed his marriage to the young prince. She bore 3 childmi 
election to the consulship chiefly to. the influe.nce to Antiochus: 1. Antioelius II., surnamed Theosp 
of C., Gracchus, who was anxious- to prevent his 2. Apama, married to Magas, king of Cyrene; 
enemy Opimius from obtaining the office. Butin and 3. Stratonice. — 3. Daughter of -the preceding 
liis consulship Famiius supported the aristocracy, and of Antiochus . I., wms married to Demetrius II., 
and' took an active part in opposing the.' measures -king of Macedonia. She quitted Demetriu.s' -in 
of Gracchus. He spoke against the propo-sal of disgust, on' account of his second marriage wdth 
Gracchus, -who wished to give the Roman fran- Phthla, the daughter of Olympias, and retired to 
chise to the Latins, in a speech wbich was re- SjTia. Here she was put to death hy her nephew 
garded as a master-piece in the time of Cicero. Seleucns II., against w^hom she had attempted to 
—3.: C., soii-iii-law’ of .Laeliiis, and frequently con- raise a revolt. — 4.. Daughter of Antiochus II., 
founded wn.th No. 2.. He served in Africa, under king of St’ria,. married to Ariarathes III., king of 
Scipio Africaniis, in 146, and in Spain under Cappadocia. — 5. One of the favourite wives of 
Fabius Maximus in 142. He is introduced by Mithridates the Great. 

Cicero as one of the speakers both in his Avork Stratonicea (XrparaviK^ia, IZrparovtKT} : ^rpa- 
Dt Rcptihlica^ and in his treatise Re Amieitia, romKsm^ StratonieSns, Stratonicensis ; Eski-IHsar^ 
He owed his celebrity in literature to his History, Ru.), one of the chief inland cities of Caria, built 
Avhich was Avritten in Latin, and of Avhich Brutus by Antiochus I. Soter, aa’Iio fortified it strongly, 
made an abridgement. and named it in honour of his Avife Stratonice. It 

Strabo, Seius. [ISejanus.] stood E. of Alylasa and S. of Alabanda, near the 

Stratocles (STpaToxAiis), an Athenian orator, river Marsyas, a S. tributary of the Maeander* 
and a friend of the orator Lycurgus. HoAvasa Under the Romans it Avas a free city; and it wws 
virulentnpponentof Demosthenes, whom he charged improved hy Hadrian, Near it stood the great 
AAUth having accepted bribes from Harpahis. Stra- temple of Zem Chrysaoreus, the centre of the na- 
tocles especially distinguished himself by his ex- tional worship of the Carians. There is some 
traA'agaiit flattery of Demetrius. reason to believe that Stratonicea stood on the site 

Straton (^rpdToty). 1. Son of Arcesilaus, of of a former city, called Idrias, and, still eailicr, 
Lampsacus, Avas a distinguished peripatetic phi- Chrysaoris. 

losophor, and the tutor of Ptolemy Philadelphus. S^atoms Turxis. [Caesarea, Ho. 3^] 

He succeeded Theophrastus as head of the school Strattis (^rpams. or Xrpdris), an Athenian, 
in B. c. 288, and, after presiding over it 18 years, poet of the Old Comedy, flourished from B. c. 412 
Avas succeeded hy Lycon. He devoted him- to 380. 

self especially to the studj' of natural science, Stratus (SrpuTos). 1. (SrpaTior : nr. Xcpc.'Ujs 
whence he obtained the appellation of Fliysicus. or Lepanoii Ru.}, the chief toAAm in Acarnania, 
Cicero, AA'hile speaking highly of his talents, blames 10 stadia W. of the Achelous. Its territory Avas 
him for neglecting the most necessary part of phi- called Stratice. It Avas a strongly fortified toAvn, 
losophy, that which has respect to virtue and and commanded the ford of the Achelous on tlse 
morals, and giving himself up to the investigation high road from Aetolia to Acarnania. Hence it 
of nature. Straton appears to have held a pan- was a place of nailitar}" importance, and Avas at an 
theistic system, the specific character of which early period taken possession of by the Aetolians. 
cannot, however, be determined. He seems to 2. A toAAm in Achaia, aftervAmrds called Dyme, 
haAm denied the existence of any god out of the —3. A toAA-n in the W. of Arcadia in the territory 
material universe, and to have held that every par- of Thelpusa, perhaps the same as the Homeric 
tide of matter has a plastic and seminal power, Stratia. 
but Avithout sensation or intelligence ; and that Strongyle. [Naxos.] 

life, sensation, and intellect, are but forms, acci- Strongylion (STpoq'yuA/aw), a distinguislied 

dents, and affections of matter. Some modern Greek statuary, flourished during the last 30 or 40 
writers have regarded Straton as a forerunner of years of the 5th century b, c. 

Spinoza, Avhile others see in his system an antid- Strophades Insulae (2rpo(^aSej), formerly 
pation of the hypothesis of monads. — 2, Of Sardis, called PIdtae (nAi^rat: Strofadia and Strkali), 
an epigrammatic poet, and the compiler of a Greek 2 islands in the Ionian sea, off the coast of Mes- 
Anthology, devoted to licentious subjects. [Pla- senia and S. of Zacynthus. The Flmpies Avere 
ixuBES.]— 3. A physician of Berytus in Phoe- pursued to these islands by the sons of Boreas; 
nicia, one of Avhose medical formulae is quoted by and it Avas from the circumstance of the latter 
Galen.— 4. Also a physician, and a pupil of a'efwmwy from these islands after the pursuit, that 
Erasistratus in the 3rd century B. c., Avho appears they are supposed to have obtained . the name of 
to have lived on very intimate terms with his Strophades. 

tutor. StrbpMtLS (Xrpdtpios)^ king of Phocis, son of 

3 A 4 
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Cri‘!.'=rjs and Antjphat!a, aTid kisband of Cydragora, 
Anaxibia or Astyocliia, by whom he became the 
father of Astydamia and Pjlades. . -See Orestes. 

Strtcliates {2rpovxar€s\ a Median people, 
mentioned on!}?' by Plerodotiis (i. iOl), 

Str^on (Struma^ by the Turks Karasu\ an 
important river in Alacedonia, forming the bound- 
ary between that country and Thrace down to the 
time of Philip. It rose in Mt. Scomiiis, flowed 
first S. and then 3.3b, passed through the lake 
Prasias, and, immediately S. of Amphipolis, fell 
into a hay of the Aegaean Sea, called after it 
Strymonicus Sinus. The numerous cranes on 
its banks are frequently mentioned by ancient 
writers. 

Str^onii (:^rpvu6vioi\ the old name, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, of the Bithynians, who migrated 
into Asia Minor from the banks of the river Stry- 
mon. Bithynia \vas sometimes called Strymonis. 

Stubera, a town of Macedonia in the district 
Paeonia, probably on the river Erigon. 

Stymphalides. [Sty^mphalus.] 

Stympbalis {:Xrvu<paXh), 1. A lake in Ar- 
cadia. [Sty.w PH.- v LUR,] — 2. A district in Mace- 
donia, between Atintania and Eiimiotis. 

Stymphalus C^rviKpakos, 'S,'rvyi(pi\\o$ : StujU- 
^dAios), a town in the X. E. of Arcadia, the ter- 
ritory of which was bounded on the N. by Acbaia, 
on the E. by Sicyonia and Phliasia, on the S. by 
the territory of Mantinea, and on the W. by that 
of Orchonienus and Pheneiis, The district was 
one of military importance, since it commanded 
one of the chief roads from Araidia to Argolis. 
Its name is said to have been derived from Btyra- 
phalii.s, a son of Elatus and grandson of Areas. 
The town itself was situated on a mountain of the 
same name, and on the X. side of the lake Stym- ; 
phalis (iSrugcjEjaAiA : on which dwelt, 

according to tradition, the celebrated birds, called 
Stymph^ides {'S.rvfXipaXiSes), destroyed by Her- 
cules. [B’or details, see p. S09, a.] From this 
lake issued the river Stymphalus, which after a 
short course disappeared under ground, and was 
supposed to appear again as the river Erasinus in 
Argolis. . ' 

Styra (ra iSrupa : Srypeds : Stura\ a town in 
Euboea on the 3. W. coast, not far from Garystus, 
and nearly opposite Marathon in Attica. The 
inhaldtants. were orieinaily Dryopes, though they 
subsequently denied their descent from this people. 
They took an active part in the Persian war, and 
fought at Arteniisiiim, Salamis and Plataea. They 
afterwards became subject to the Athenians, and 
paid a yearly tribute of 1200 drachmae. The 
town was destroyed in the Lamian war by the 
Athenian general Phaedrus ; atid its territory was 
annexed to Eretria. 

Styx connected with' the verb (rTt> 7 ew, 

to hate or abhor, is the name of the principal river 
in the nether world, around which it flows 7 times. 
Styx is described as a daughter of Oceanus and 
Tethys. As a nymph she dwelt at the entrance 
of Hades, in a lofty grotto which was supported 
by silver columns. As a river Styx is described 
as a branch of Oceanus, flowing from its 10th 
source ; imd the river Cocytus again is a branch 
of the Styx. By Pallas Styx became the mother 
of Zeliis (zeal), Klee (victory), Bia (strength), and 
Cratos (power). She was the first of all the im- 
mortals who took her children to Zens, to assist 
him against the Titans ; and, in return for this, | 
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her children were allowed for ever to live wdth 
Zeus, and Styx herself became the diviiiitj'^ by 
whom the most solemn oaths were sworn. When 
one of the gods had to take an oath by Styx, Iris 
fetched a cup full of w’ater from the Styx, and the 
god, while taking the oath, poured out the water. 

Styx (:Srd| : Mavra-7iena\ a river in the X. 
of Arcadiaj near Nonacris, descending from a higii 
rock, and falling into the Crathis, The ancients 
believed that the water of this river was poisonous ; 
and according to one tale Alexander the Great was 
poisoned by it It was said also to break all vessels 
made of glass, stone, metal and any other material, 
except of the hoof of a horse or a mule. 

Suada, the Roman personification of persuasion, 
the Greek Pltho (Iletdctl), also called by the di- 
minutive Suadeki. 

Suagela (iSofayeAa), an ancient city of Caria, 
near Myndiis, was the burial-place of the old kings 
of the country. 

Suasa (Suasanus : S. Lorenzo)^ a municipiimi 
in Umbria on the Sena. 

Suastus. [Choaspes, No. 2]. 

Subertum or Sudertum (Sudertanus: 
a town in the interior of Etruria. 

Sublaqueum (Sublacensis : SuUaco)^ a small 
town of the Aeqiii in Latium, on the Anio near 
its source. Near it stood the celebrated villa of 
Claudius and Nero (Villa Sublacensis) ; and from 
it was derived the name of the Via Sublacensis, 
which was a branch of the Via Tiburtina. 

Subliciiis Pons. [Roma, p. 649, b.j 

Subnr. 1. A town of the Laeetani in Hispania 
Tarraconensis E. of Tarraco, described by some as 
a town of the Cosetani, and by others again as a 
town of the Ilergetes. ■— 2. {Suhu or Cuhii)^ a 
river in Mauretania Tingitana, flowing past the 
colony Banasa into the Atlantic ocean. 

Subiira or Suburra. [Roma, p. 650, a.] 

Siibzupara (Zhm), a town in Thrace on the 
road from Philippopolis to Hadrianopolis. 

Succabar Htol. : Maztmaf)^ an 

inland city of Mauretania Caesariensis, S.E. of the 
mouth of the Chinalaph. It was a colonia, and is 
mentioned by Ammianns Marcellinus under the 
name of oppidum Sugar-baritammi. 

Succi or Succorum Angustiae. [Haemus.] 

Sucro. 1. {Xucar)^ a river in Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, rising in a S. branch of Mt. Idiibeda in 
the territory of the Geltiberi, and falling S. of 
Valentia into a gulf of the Mediterranean called 
after it Sinus Sucronensis {Guf of Vethnem). — - 
2. (Cklkra)^ a town of the Edetani in Hispania 
Tarntconensis, on the preceding river, and between 
the Iberiis and Carthago Nova. 

Sudertum, [Subertum.] 

Sudeti Moates, a range of mountains in the 
S. E. of Germany, in which the Albis takes its rise. 

Suel (Fue?2ffiroia% a town in Hispania Baetica 
on the road from Malaca to Gades. 

Suessa Aurunca (Suessarms : Sessa)^ a town 
of the Aurunci in Latium, E. of the Via Appia, 
between Minturnae and Teanum, on the W. slope 
of Mons Massiciis. It was situated in a beautitiil 
district called Fescmits agc2\ whence it has been 
supposed that the town itself was at one time 
called Fesda* It was made a Roman colony in 
the Samnite wars, but must have been afterwards 
colonised afresh, since we And it called in inscrip- 
tions CoL Julia Felix. It was the birthplace of 
the poet Luoilius. 
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; Saessa Pomatia (Siiessanus), also called Po- ' 
metia simply, an ancient and important town of 
the Volsci in Latium, S- of Forum Appii, con- 
quered "by the Ilonians under Tarquinius Priscus, . 
and taken a second time and sacked by the consul 
Serrilius. It was one of the 28 cities situated in 
the plain afterwards covered by the Pomptine 
Marshes, %vhich are said indeed to have derived 
their name from this town. 

Suessetani, a people in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
ineritioned in connection with the Sedetani. 

Suessiones or Siiessones, a powerful people in 
Gallia Belgica, who were reckoned the bravest of 
all the Beigic Gauls after the Bellovaci, and w^ho 
could bring 50,000 men into the field in Caesar’s 
time. Their king Divitiacus, shortly before Cae- 
sar’s arrival in the country, was reckoned the 
most powerful cliief in all Gaul, and had extended 
his sovereignty even over Britain. The Suessiones 
dwelt in an extensive and fertile country E. of the 
Bellovaci, S. of the Veroraandui, and W. of the 
Remi. They possessed 12 towns, of which the 
capital was Noviodimum, subsequently Augusta 
Stiessornmi or Suessones (Soissons), 

Suessula (Suessulanus : Torre di Ses$oIa\ a 
town jn Samniimi, on the S. slope of Mt. Tilata. 

Suetonius Paulinus. [Paulinus.] 

C. Suetonius Tranquillus, the Roman his- 
torian, was horn about the beginning of the reign 
of Vespasian. Bis lather was Suetonius Lenis, 
■who w'as a tribune of the 13th legion in the battle 
of Bedriacurn, in which Otho was defeated. Sue- 
tonius practised as an advocate at Rome in the 
reign of Trajan. He lived on intimate terras wdtli 
the younger Pliny, many of whose letters are ad- 
dressed to him. At the request of Pliny Trajan 
granted to Suetonius the jus irium liherorum^ for 
though he was married he had not 3 children, 
which number was necessary to relieve him from 
various legal disabilities. Suetonius was after- 
\vards appointed private secretary (MagisterEpisto- 
larum) to Hadrian, but was deprived of this office 
by the emperor, along with Septicius Clarus, the 
Fraefect of the Praetorians, on the ground of 
associating with Sabina the emperor’s wife, with- ^ 
out his permission, Suetonius wrote many works, j 
of whicli the only ones extant are : — Vitae Duo- 
decim Caesaritm^ov the 12 Emperors, of whom the 
first is C. Julius Caesar and the last is Domitian ; 
Liher de illusirihus Grammaiicis ; Liber de daris 
Bhetorihiis ,* Vitae Tereniii^ Horaiii^ F&rsii^ Jju- 
canU Jurenalis^ Flinii Majoris. His chief work 
is his Lives of the Caesars. Suetonius does not 
follow the chronological order in his Lives, but he 
groups together many things of the same kind, 
ilis language is very brief and precise, sometimes 
obscure, without any affectation of ornaraent He 
certainly tells a prodigious number of scandalous 
anecdotes about the Caesars, but there was plenty 
to tell about them ; and if he did not choose to 
suppress those anecdotes wliich he believed to be 
true, that is no imputation on his veracity. As a 
great collection of facts of all kinds, the w'ork on 
the Caesars is invaluable for the historian of this 
period. His judgment and his honesty have both 
been attacked by some modern critics; but •we 
are of opinion, that on both grounds a careful study 
of his work will justify him. The friendship of 
the younger Pliny is evidence in favour of his in- 
tegrity. The treatise De iUustrihus Grammatim 
and that De Claris Rhtorihus are probably only 
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parts of a larger work. They contoin a feiv hio- 
graphical and other notices, that are occasionally 
useful. It has been conjectured that the tew 
scanty lives of the Latin poets, alread,y enumerated, 
belonged to a larger work Be Poetis. , If this 
conjecture be true, the short notice of the elder 
Flint’- may not be b 3 r Suetonius; A work entitled 
De Viris Illmiribus^ ■’ivhicii has been attributed 
both to Suetonius and the younger Plinius, is now 
unanimously assigned to Aurelius Victor. The 
best editions of Suetonius are by P. Burniaim, 
Amsterdam, 1736, *2 vols. 4to., and by Baimi- 
garten-Crusius, Lips. 1816, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Suevi, one of the greatest and most po-werfiil 
peoples of Germany, or, more properly speaking, 
the collective name of a great number of German 
tribes, 'Nvho were grouped together on account of 
their migratory mode of life, and spoken of in oppo- 
sition to the more settled tribes, w’ho went under 
the general name of Ingaevones. The Suevi are 
described by all the ancient w-riters as occupying 
the greater half of all Germany ; but the accounts 
vary respecting the part of the country which they 
inhabited. Caesar represents them as dwelling 
E. of the Ij bii and Sygarabri, and W- of the Che- 
rusci, and their country as divided into 100 
cantons. Strabo makes them extend in an E.-ly 
direction beyond the Albis, and in a S.-ly as far 
as the sources of the Bannhe. Tacitus giver, the 
name of Suevia to the whole of the E. of Gejman\' 
from the Danube to the Baltic. At a later time 
the collective name of the Suevi gradually disap- 
peared ; . and the different tribes of the Siievic 
race •were each called by their distinctive names. 
In the 2nd half of the 3rd century, however, tve 
again find a people called Suevi, dwelling between 
the mouth of the Main and the Black Forest, 
whose name is still preserved in, the modern 
Sucd)ia; but this 2 >eople wms only a body of bold 
adventurers from various German tribes, ■who as- 
sumed the celebrated name of tlie Suevi in conse- 
quence of their not possessing anv^ distinguishing 
appellation. 

Sufenas, M. iFonins, tribune of the plehs in 
B. c. 56, fought on Pompej^’s side at the battle of 
Pharsalia. 

S'ufes {SUha\ a eit\' of N. Africa, in the Car- 
thaginian territory (Byzacena). 

Sufetizla {Sfaitla)^ a city of Byzacena, S. of 
Sufes, of which its name is a diminutive. It be- 
came, however, a much more important place, as a 
chief centre of the roads in the interior of tlie 
province of Africa. Its ruins are magnificent. 

Suidas (^ovi'aas), a Greek lexicographer, of 
, whom nothing is known. No certain conclusions 
I as to the age of the compiler can he derived from 
I passages in the "work, since it mav’- have received 
numerous interpolations and additions. Eustathius, 

' who lived about the end of the 12th century of 
the Christian era, quotes the Lexicon of Suidas ; 
and there are passages in the Lexicon referring to 
, Michael Pseilus, who lived at the close of the 1 1th 
i century, Tiie Lexicon of Suidas is a dictionary ol 
' words arranged in alphabetical order, with some 
I few peculiarities of arrangement ; but it contains 
I both words which are found in dictionaries of lan- 
I guages, and also names of persons and places, with 
I extracts from ancient Greek writers, grammarians, 
schoiia-sts, and lexicographers, and some extracts 
from later Greek writers. The names of persons 
; comprehend both persons who are mentioned in 
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sacred and ill profane Id story,, whicK shows- that, if 
the work is one hand, it is by a Christian,: Ko- 
wed conceived plan has been the basis of this. work : 
it is incDfiipIete as to the number of articles, and 
esceedingiy irregular and unequal in the exe- 
cution. Isonie articles are pretty complete, others' 
contain no information at all. As to the bio- 
nrapliical notices it has been conjectured that 
tiuidtis or the compiler got them all from one source, 
which, it is farther supposed, maj’ be the Onoma- 
tologns or Pinax of Pissychius of Miletus. The 
Lexicon, though vrithout merit as to its execution, 
is valuable both for the liter;iry history of an- 
tiquity, for the explanation of words, and for the 
citations from many ancient writers. The best 
editions of the Lexicon are by Kilster, Cambridge, 
1705, 3 vols. fo. ; by Gaisford,' Oxford, lo34, , 
3 vols. fo. ; and by Bernhard y, 4to. Halle, 133-i. ; 

Suiones, the general name of all the German 
tribes inhabiting iScandinavia. 

Suismontium, a mountain in Liguria, 

Sulci (Sulcitanus; 8uki)^ an ancient town in 
Sardinia, founded by the Carthaginians, and^ a 
place of cansiderable maritime and commerdai 
importance. It was situated on a promontory on 
tiie S. W. corner of the island. 

Sulgas (Sorrpie), a river in Gaul, descending 
from the Alps, and iiov.ing into the Rhone near 
Vindalum. 

Suila, Cornelius, the name of a patrician fern ily. 
This family was originally called Kiilinus [Kufi- 
xrs], and the hrst member of it who obtained the 
name di' Sulla v/as P. Cornelius Sulla, mentioned 
below [No. L] The origin of the name is nn- 
certalo. 3>Lsst modern writers suppose that it is 
a 'word of the same signification as Rufus or Ru- 
hnus, and refers simply to the red colour of the 
hair or the complexion; but it has been conjectured 
with greater probahility tliat it is a diminutive 
of Snra, whicli was a cognomen in seveinl Roman 
geutes. It would be formed from Sura on the 
same analogy as pudla from puera^ and ieneUus 
from There is no authority for writing the 

word Sylla, as .is done by many modern widters. 
On coins and inscriptions we always find Sula.or 
Sulla, never Sylla. I. P., great grandfather of the 
dictiitor Sulla, and grandson of P. Cornelius Rufi- 
nns, who was twice consul in the Saranite wars. 
[RrpiNUS, CoiiNSUUS.] His father is not' men- 
tioned. 1 le wins flamen dialis, and likewise praetor 
urban us and peregrinus in e.c, 212, when he pre- 
sided over the tirst celebration of the Liidi Apol- 
linares. -«• 2. P., son of No. !,.■ and grandfather of 
the dieiator Sulla, was praetor in iSd.— son , 
oi No. 2, and father of the dictator Sulla, lived in 
obscurity, and left his son only a slender fortune. 
4. L. surnamed Pelis, the dictator, was born in 
138. Although his hither left him only a small 
property, his means were suJSSdent to secure for 
him a good education. He studied the Greek and 
Roman literature with diligence and success^ and 
appears early to have imbibed that love for litera- 
ture and art by which he was distinguished 
throughout life. At the same time he prosecuted 
pleasure with equal ardour, and his youth, as well 
as his manhood, was disgraced by the most sensual 
vices. Still his love of pleasure did not absorb all 
his time, nor did it emasculate his mind ; for no 
Roman during the latter days of the republic, with 
the exception of Julius Caesar, had a clearer judg- 
ment, a keener discrimination of character, or a 
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firmer will. T.he' slender property of Sulla 'was 
.increased Ly the liberality, of his step-mother and 
.of a courte.zan named .Nicopolis, ,hoth of whom left 
. him. all their fortune. His means, though stiil, 
scanty for ,a Roman noble, now enabled him to 
aspire to the honours of the state. He was quaestor 
in 107,. when he served under Marius in Africa. 
Hitherto he had only been known for his pr-ofligaev; 
blithe displayed both zeal and ability in the dis- 
charge of his duties, and soon gained the appro- 
bation of his commander, and the affections of the 
soldiers. It was to Sulla that Jugurtlia was deli- 
vered by Bocehiis ; and the quaestor thus shared 
with the consul the glory of bringing this war to a 
conclusion. Sulla himself was so proud of his 
share in the success, that, he had a seal ring en- 
graved, representing the surrender of Jugurtha, 
which he continued to wear till the day of his 
death. Sulla continued to serve Jinder Marius 
with great distinction in the, campaigns against the 
Cimbri and Tentones; but Marius becoming jealous 
of the rising fame of his officer, Sulla left Marius 
in 102, and took a command under the colleague 
of Marius, Q. Catukis, who entrusted the chief 
management of the war to Sulla. Sulla now re- 
turned to Rome, where he appears to have lived 
quietly for some years. He was praetor in 93, and 
in the following year (92) was sent as propraetor 
into Cilicia, with special orders from the senate to 
restore Ariobarzanes to his kingdom of Cappadocia, 

: from which he had been expelled by Mithridates. 
Suila met with complete success. He defeated 
Gordius, the general of Mithridates, in Cappadocia, 
and placed Ariobarzanes on the throne. The 
enmity between Marius and Sulla now assumed a 
more deadly form. Sulla’s ability and increasing 
repntation had already led the aristocratical party 
to look up to him as one of their leaders ; and thus 
political animosity was added to private hatred. 
In addition to this Marius and Sulla were both 
anxious to obtain the command of the impending 
war against Mithridates ; and the success which 
attended Sulla’s recent operations in the East had 
increased his popularity, and pointed him out as 
the most suitable person for this important com- 
mand. About this time Bocchus erected in the 
Capitol gilded figures, representing the surrender 
of Jugurtha to Sulla, at which Marius was so en- 
raged that he could scarcely be prevented from 
removing them by force. The exasperation of both 
parties became so violent that they nearly had 
recourse to arms against each other ; hut the 
breaking out of the Social War hushed all private 
quarrels for the time. Marius and Sulla both took 
an active part in the war against the common foe. 
But Marius was now advanced in years ; and he 
had tlie deep mortification of finding that his 
achievements were thrown into the shade by the 
superior energy of his rival. Suila gained some 
brilliant victories over the enemy, and took Bovi- 
anum, the chief town of the Samnites. He was 
elected consul for 88, and received from the senat^^ 
the command of the Mithridatic war. The events 
which followed, — his expulsion from Rome by 
Marius, his return to the city at the head of his 
legions, and the "proscription of Marius and his 
leading adherents — are related in the life o£ 
Marius. Sulla remained at Rome till the end of 
tlje year, and set out for Greece at the beginning 
of 87, in order to carry on the war against Mithri- 
dates. He landed at Byrrhachium, and forthwith 
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marclied against Atliens, ’irhich liad become the 
head-quarters of the Mithridatic cause in. Greece. 
After a long and obstinate siege, Athens was tahen 
by storm on the 1st of March in 06, and was given 
np to rapine and , plnnder. . Sulla, then . marched 
against Archelaus, the general of Mithridates, 
whom he defeated in the neighbourhood of Cbae- 
ronea in Boeotia;, and in the following year he 
.again gained a decisive victory over the same ge- 
neral' near Orchomeniis. ' But while Sulla was 
carrying on the war with such success in Greece, 
his enemies had obtained the upper hand in Itaty. 
The consul Cinna, w'ho had been driven out of 
Home by his colleague Octavius, soon after Sulla'’s 
departure from Italy, had entered it again with 
JJk'Iariiis at the close of the year. Both Cimia and 
Marius w-ere appointed consuls 86, and all the regu- 
lations of Sulla "were swept awmy. Stilla however 
w’ould not return to Italy till he had brought the 
war against Mithridates to a conclusion. After 
driving the generals of Mithridates out of Greece, 
Sulla crossed the Hellespont, and early in 84 con- 
cluded a' peace with the king of Pontus. .He now 
turned his arms,.: against Fimbria, who had been 
appointed by the Marian party as his successor in 
the command. But the troops of Fimbria deserted 
their general, who put an end to his own life. 
Sulla now prepared to return to Italy. After 
leaving his legate, L. Liciniiis Murena, in command 
of tlie province of Asia, w'ith tw'o legions, he set 
sail with his owm army to Athens. While pre- 
paring for his deadly struggle in Italy, he did not 
lose his interest in literature. He carried w'ith 
him from Athens to Rome the valuable library of 
Apellicon of Teos, which contained most of the 
works of Aristotle and Theophrastus. [Apellicon], 
He landed at Brundusiuin in the spring of Sd. 
Tile Marian party far outnumbered him in troops, 
and had every prospect of victory. By bribery 
and promises however Sulla gained over a large 
number of the Slarian soldiers, and he persuaded 
many of the Italian toums to espouse his cause. 
In the 'held his efforts were crowned by equal 
succe.^s; and he was ably supported by several of 
the Roman nobles, who espoused his cause in 
ditlereiit parts of Italy. Of these one of the most 
distinguished wms the young Cn. Pompey, who 
was at the time only 23 years of age. [Pompeius, 
No. 10.] In the following jeni’ (82) the straggle 
was brought to a close by the decisive battle 
gained by Sulla over the Samnites and Lucanians 
under Pontius Telcsinus before the Colline gate of 
Rome. This victory was followed by the surrender 
of Praeneste and the death of the younger Marins, 
who had taken refuge in this town. Sulla was 
now master of Rome and Italy ; and he resolved 
to take the most ample vengeance upon hia ene- 
mies, and to extirpate the popular party. One of 
his first acts was to draw up a list of his enemies 
who were to be put to de^th, called a Proscriptio, 
It was the first instance of the kind in Roman 
history. All persons in this list were outlaws who 
might be killed by any one with impunity, even 
by slaves ; their property w-as confiscated to the 
state, and was to be sold by public auction ; their 
chiklren and grandchildren lost their votes in the 
comitia, and were excluded from all public offices. 
Further, all ■who killed a proscribed person, received 
two talents as a reward, and whoever sheltered 
such a person w'as punished with death. Terror 
now reigned, not only at Rome, but throughout 
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Italy. Fresh lists of the proscribed constantly ap- 
peared, No one was safe ; for Sulla gratified his 
friends bj" placing in the fatal lists their personal 
enemies, or persons whose propern" was covered by 
his adherents. ■ The, confiscated property, it is true, 
belonged to the state, and had to bo sold by public 
auction, but the 'friends and dependents of Sulla 
purchased it at a nominal price, as no one dared to 
bid against ' them. The number of persons who 
perished- by the proscriptions is stated differently, 
hut it appears to -have amounted to many thousands. 
At the commencement of these horrors Sulla had 
been appointed dictator for as bug a time as he 
judged to be necessary. This was towards the 
close of 81. ' Sullab chief object in being, in vested 
with tbe dictatorship v/as to carry into execution 
in. a legal manner the great reforms which he me- 
ditated in the constitution and the administration 
of justice. He had no intention of abolishing the 
republic, and consequently he caused consuls to be 
elected for the following year, and was elected to 
the. office himself in 80, while lie continued to hold 
the dictatorship. The general object of Sulla's 
reforms wns to restore, as far as possible, the 
ancient Roman constitution, and to give back to 
the senate and the aristocracy the power which 
they had lost. Thus he deprived the tribunes of 
the plebs of all real power, and abolished altogether 
the legislative and judicial functions of tlie comitia 
tributa. At the beginning of 81, he celebrated a 
splendid triumph on account of his victory over 
Mithridates. In a speech which he delivered to 
the people at the close of the ceremony, he claimed 
for himself tbe surname of Pelijc^ as he attributed 
his success in life to the favour of the gods. In 
order to strengtiien his power, Sulla established 
military colonies throughout Itahn The inhabitants 
of the Italian toirns, which had fought against 
Sulla, were deprived of the full Roman franchise, 
and were only allowed to retain the commercium : 
their land was confiscated and given to the soldiers 
ivho had fought under him. 23 legions, or, ac- 
cording to another statement, 47 legions received 
grams of land in various parts of Italy. A great 
number of these colonies vras settled in Etruria, 
the population of which "was thus almost entirely 
changed. These colonies had the strongest interest 
in upholding the institutions of Sulla, since any 
attempt to invalidate the latter would have endan- 
gered their ne^Yly-acqui^ed possessions. Sulla like- 
wise created at Rome a kind of body-guard for his 
protection by giving the citizenship to a great 
niimher of slaves, who hud belonged tc persons 
proscribed by him. Tlie slaves thus rewarded are 
said to have been as many as 10,000, and tvere 
called Comelii after him as their patron. After 
holding the dictatorship till the beginning of 79, 
Sulla resigned this office, to the surprise of all 
classes. He retired to his estate at X^iiteoli, and 
there surrounded by the beauties of nature and art 
he passed the remainder of his life in those literary 
and sensual enjn 3 ''ments in which he liad always 
taken so much pleasure. His dissolute mode of 
life hastened his death. The immediate cause of 
his death was the rupture of a blood-vessel, but 
some time before he had beien suffering from the 
disgusting disease, which is knowm in modem times 
by the name of Morbus Pedicnlosus or Phthiriasis. 
He died in 78 in the 60th year of his age. He 
w'as honoured with a p\iblic funeral, and a monu- 
ment was erected to him in tbe Campus Martins 



tlie inscription on which had been composed by 
himself. It stated that none of his friends ever 
did him a hindness, and none of his enemies a 
wron?, without being fully repaid. — Sulla was 
married 5 times : — 1. To Ilia or Julia, who bore 
him a daughter, married to Q. Pompeins Eufus, 
the son of Siilla^s colleague in the consulship in 88. 
2. To Aelia. 3. To Coelia. 4. To Caecilia Me- 
tella, who bore him a son, who died before Sulla, 
and likewise twins, a son and a daughter. 5. 
Valeria, who bore him a daughter after his death. 
Sulla wrote a history of his own life and times, 
called Memoirs ('TTrojUj'ijjtiaTa). It was dedicated 
to L. Lncullus, and extended to 22 books, tbe last 
of which "was hnished by Sulla a few days before 
his death. He also wrote Fabiilae Atellanae, and 
the Greek Anthology contains a short epigram 
which is ascribed to him.-— 5. PanstTis, son of 
the dictator by his fourth wife Caecilia Metelia, 
and a twin brother of Fausta, was horn not long 
before 88, the year in wdiich his father obtained 
las first consulship. He and his sister received 
the names of Faustus and Faiistli respectively on 
account of the good fortune of their father. At 
the death of his father in 78, Faustus and his sister 
were left under the guardianship of L. Liicullus. 
Faustus accompanied Pompey into Asia, and was 
the first who mounted the walls of the temple of 
Jerusalem in 03. In 60 he exhibited the gladia- 
torial games which his father in his last wall had 
enjoined upon him. In 54 he was quaestor. In 
52 he received from the senate the commission to 
rebuild the Curia Hostiiia, which had been burnt 
down in the tunmlrs following the murder of 
Clodius, and which was henceforward to be called 
the Curia Cornelia, in honour of Faustus and his 
lather. He married Pompey ’s daughter, and sided 
with his father-in-law' in the civil w^ar. He w-as 
present at the battle of Pliarsalia, and subsequently 
joined the leaders of his party in Africa. After 
the battle ofThapsiis in 46, he attempted to escape 
into Mauretania, hut was taken prisoner by P. 
Sittius, and carried to Caesar. Upon his arrival 
in Caesar's camp he was murdered by the soldiers 
in a tumult. Faustus seems only to have resembled 
Ms father .'in his. extravagance. . We know from 
Cicero that he was overwhelmed wdth debt at the 
breaking out of the civil war. — 6. F., nephew of 
the dictator, w'as elected consul along with P. Au- 
troiiiiis Paetus fur the year 65, but neither he nor 
his colleague entered upon the office, as they were 
accused of bribery by X.i. Torquatus tbe younger, 
and w’ore condeiniicd. It was currently believed 
that Sulla was privy to both of Catiline’s con- 
spiracies, and lie was accordingly accused of this 
crime by his former accuser, h. Torquatus, and by 
C. Cornelius. He was defended by Hortensius 
and Cicero, and the speech of the latter on his be- 
half is still extant. He was acquitted ; hut, inde- i 
pendent of the testimony of Sallust (Cat 17), his 
guilt mar almost be inferred from the embarrass- ; 
ment of his advocate. In the civil war Sulla es- 
poused Caesar’s cause. He served imder him as 
legate in Greece, and commanded along with Caesar 
himself the right wing at the battle of Pharsalia 
(48). He died in 45.-7. Serv., brother of No. 6, 
took part in both of Catiline’s conspiracies. His 
guilt W'as so evident, that no one was willing to 
defend him ; but we do not read that he w'as put 
to death along with the other conspirators. 

Siiimo (Sulmonensis). 1. (Sulmona)^ a town 
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of the Peligni in the country of the Sabines, ? 
miles S. of Coifinium on the road to Capua, and 
situated on 2 small mountain streams, the water of 
viffilch was exceedingly cold : hence ■we find the 
town called by the poets gelidus Sidmo. It is cele- 
brated as the birthplace of Ovid. It was destroyed 
by Sulla, but was afterwards restored, and is nien- 
tfoned as a Ptoman colony. — 2. (Sermoneta\ an 
ancient town of the Volsci in Latiiim on the 
Ufens, which had disappeared in Plinj-’s time. 

SulpiCia, a Roman poetess \vho flourished 
towards the close of the 1st century, celebrated for 
sundry amatory effusions, addressed to her husband 
Caierms. Their general character may be gathered 
from the expressions of Martial, Ausonius, and 
Sidonius Apollinaris, by all of whom they are 
noticed. There is extant a satirical poem, in 70 
hexameters, on the edict of Domitian, by -which 
philosophers -were banished from Rome and from 
Italy, which is ascribed to Siilpicia by many modern 
critics. It is generally appended to the editions of 
Juvenal and Persiiis. 

Sulpxcia Gens, was one of the most ancient 
Roman gentes, and produced a succession of dis- 
tinguished men, from the foundation of the republic 
to the imperial period. The chief fimiilies of the 
Sulpicii during the republican period boro the 
names of: — Camerinus, Galba, Gallijs, Ru- 
fus (given belo-w), Saverrio. 

SulpMus Apollinaris, a contemporary of A. 
Gellius; W'as a learned grammarian. There are 2 
poems in the Latin Anthology, purporting to be 
w'ritten by Sulpiciiis of Carthage, whom some 
identify with the above-named Suipiciiis Apolli- 
naris. One of these poems consists of 72 lines, 
giving the argument of the 12 books of Virgil’s 
Aeneid, 6 lines being devoted to each book. 

Sulpiciiis Eufus. 1. one of the most dis- 
tinguished orators of his time, w'as born b, c. 
T24. He commenced public life as a supporter 
of the arlstocratical party, and acquired great in- 
fluence in the state by his splendid talents, while 
he W'as still young. In 93 he w'as quaestor, and 
ill 89 he served as legate of the consul Cn. Pom- 
pehis Strabo in tiie Marsic war. In 88, he w’us 
elected to the tribunate; but he deserted the 
aristocratical party, and joined Marius. Tlie 
causes of this sudden change are not expressly 
stated ; but we are told that he was overwhelmed 
-with debt ; and there can be little doubt that he 
: was bought by Marius. Sulpicius brought forward 
a law in favour of Marius and his part}", of which 
an account is given under Marius. When Sulla 
marched upon Rome at the head of his army, 
Marius and Sulpicius took to flight. Marius suc- 
ceeded in making his escape to Africa, but Snl- 
picius was discovered in a villa, and put to death. 
— 2. P., probably son or grandson of the last, -was 
one of Caesar’s legates in Gaul and in the civil 
war. He ivas praetor in 48. Cicero addresses 
him in 45 as imperator. It appears that ho was 
at that time in Illyricum, along with Vatinius. — 
3. Serv., witli the surname lemonia, indicating the 
tribe to which he belonged, w'as a contemporar}’- 
and friend of Cicero, and of about the same age. 
He first devoted himself to oratoiy,and ho studfed 
this art with Cicero in his youth. He afterwards 
studied kuv ; and he became one of the best jurists 
as well as most eloquent orators of his age. Ho 
was quaestor of the district of Ostia, in 74 ; ciiriilo 
aedile 69 ; praetor 05 ; and consul 51 with M. 
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Claiidiiis Marcelius. He appears tO: haye espoused ' 
Caesar’s side in the civil war, and was appointed 
by Caesar proconsul of Acliaia (4G or 45), He 
died in 43 in the camp of M, Antony, haying been ’ 
sent by the senate on a mission to Antony, who 
was besieging Bee. Brutus an Mutina. Sulpicius 
wrote a great number of legal works. He is often . 
cited by the jurists whose writings are excerpted 
in the Digest; but there is no excerpt directly 
from him in the Digest. He had numerous pupils, 
the most distinguished of whom were A. Ofiiius 
and Alfeiius Varas. There are extant in the col- 
lection of Cicero’s Epistles {ad Fam. iv.) two 
letters from Sulpicius to Cicero, one of which is 
the well-known letter of consolation on the death 
of Tiillia, the daughter of the orator. The same 
book contains several letters from Cicero to Sul- 
picius. He is also said to have m-itten some erotic 
poetry.-— Sulpicius left a son Servius, who is fre- 
q^ueiitly mentioned in Caesar’s correspondence. 

Suiniaiaiis, a deri^'ative form from snmnizfs, the 
highest, an ancient Eoman or Etruscan divinity, 
who was equal or even of higher rank than Jupiter. 
In fact he may be regarded as tbe Jupiter of the 
night; for as Jupiter was the god of heaven in the 
bright day, so Summanus was the god of the noc- 
turnal heaven, and hurled his thunderbolts during 
the night. Summanus had a temple at Rome near 
the Circus Maximus, and there was a representa- 
tion of him in the pediment of the Capitoline 
temple. 

Sunmm (Siovviov : :S,ovpl€vs : C. a 

celebrated promontory foniiing the S. extremity of 
Attica, with a town of the same name upon it. 
Here was a splendid temple of Athena, elevated 
300 feet above the sea, the columns of which are 
still extant, and have given the modern name to 
the promontor}’. It was fortified by the Athe- 
nians in the Peloponnesian war, and remains of the 
ancient walls, with the temple of Athena, are still 
extant, 

Sunonensis Laens (L. Sahcmjali)^ a lake in 
Bithynia, between the Ascania Palus and the river 
Samrarius, near Nicomedia, 

Superbus, Tarquiuius. [Tarquinius.] 

Sura, Xeutulus. [Lentulus, No. 9.] 

Sura, L. Xieiaius, an intimate friend of Trajan, : 
and 3 times consul in a.d. 93, 102 and 107. On ; 
the death of Sura, Trajan honoured him -with a 
public funeral, and erected baths to perpetuate his 
memory. Two of Pliny’s letters are addressed to 
him. 

Sura (Soupa ; Siirie)f a town of Syria, in the 
district Chalybonitis, on the Euphrates, a little W, 
of Thapsacus. 

Surani or Suarui (Sovpavof), a people of Sar- 
matia Asiatica, near the Portae Caucasiae and the 
river Ilha. Their country contained many gold 
mines, 

Sureuas, the general of the Parthians, who de- 
feated Crassus in b. c. 34. [Crassus.] 

Surius (iScjypmv), a tributary of the Phasis in 
Colchis, the water of which had the power of 
forming petrifactions. At its confluence w'ith the 
Phasis stood a town named Surium (^ovpwv). 
The plain through w’hich it flows is still called 
Suruvt. 

Surreutiui Colles. [Surrentum.] 

Surreutum (Surrentinus : Sorrejiio)^ an ancient 
town of Campania opposite Capreae, and situated 
on the promontory {Prom. Minervm) separating 
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the Sinus Paestanus from the Sinus Puteolanus* 
It ivas subsequently a Roman colony; and on the 
hills {Surrmiini Voiles) in its neighbourhood was 
grown one of the best ivines in Italy, w'hich was 
strongly recommended to convalescents, on account 
of its thinness and wholesomeness. 

Susa, gen. -orum {ra 2oi;<ra: 0. T. Sliuslian : 
:Sov<rios, Susianus : S/ms, Ru.), the winier resi- 
dence of the Persian kings, stood in tiie district 
Cissia of the province Susiana, on the E. bank oi 
the river Choaspes. Its name in old Persian sig- 
nifies A%, and that flower is said to abound in 
the plain in which the city stood. It was of a 
quadrangular form, 120 (or, according to others, 
200) stadia in circuit, and without fortifications ; 
but it had a strongly fortified citadel, containing 
the palace and treasury of the Persian kings- 
The Greek name of this citadel, Memnonice or 
Memnonium, is perhaps a corruption of the 
Aramaic Maanino7i, a fortress j and this easy 
confusion of terms gave rise to the fable that 
the city was founded by Tithonus, the fiither of 
Memnon. An historical tradition ascribes its 
erection to Darius the son of Hystaspes, but it 
existed already in the time of Daniel |Dan. 
viii. 2.) (There is, however, a difficult}" as to 
the identification of the Shushan of Daniel with 
the Susa of the Greeks, and as to the true position 
of tlie river Ulai or Eulaeus, which cannot be 
discussed within the limits of this article.) The 
climate of Susa was very hot, and hence the choice 
of it for the winter palace. It was here that 
Alexander and his generals celebrated their 
nuptials wuth the Persian princesses, b. c. 325. 
The site of Susa is now marked by extensive 
mounds, on which are found fragments of bricks 
and broken pottery, with cuneiform inscriptions. 

Siisaxioii (Soucrapi'cci'), to Avhom the origin ot 
the Attic Comedy is ascribed, xvas a native of 
Megara, whence he removed into Attica, to the 
village of Icaria, a place celebrated as a seat of the 
worship of Dionysus. This account Jtgrees with 
the claim which the Megarians asserted to the 
invention of comedy, and which was generally 
admitted. Before the time of Susarion there was, 
no doubt, practised, at Icaria and the other Attic 
villages, that extempore jesting and buffoonery 
which formed a marked feature of the festivals of 
Dionysus ; but Susarion was the hirst who so regu- 
lated this species of amusement, as to lay the 
foundation of Comedy, properly so called. The 
Megaric comedy appears to have flourished, in its 
full development, about b. c. 600 and onwards ; 
and it was introduced by Susarion into Attica 
between 580 — 564. 

SusiaJia, -e, or Susis (i? ’SiOvcriavT], rj '^Sovais : 
nearly corresponding to Kltuzistan)^ one of the 
chief provinces of the ancient Persian empire, lay 
between Babylonia and Persis, and between M. 
Parachoatras and the head of the Persian Gulf. 
In this last direction, its coast extended from the 
junction of the Euphrates with the Tigris, to about 
the mouth of the river Oroatis {Tab). It was 
divided from Persis on the S. E. and E. by a moui> 
tainoiis tract, inhabited by independent tribes, 
who made even the kings o. Persia pay them fi)i 
a safe passage. The chief pass through tisese 
I mountaius was called Susides or Persides Portae 
i iwAai^ at irdAcn ai UepaWes-^ ^oucridSer 

Tritpai) ; Sts position is uncertain ; perhaps it was 
I the pass of Kdahi Sefd, in the upper valley of the 
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Tilb. Ou the N. it was separated from Great 
Media b}" M. Charbaniis, an E. branch of M. Ea- 
gros ; which contained the sources of the chief 
rivers of Busiana, the Choaspes, the Coprates, 
and the E ul a eus (the Pasitigris came from the 
mountains on the E.). On the W. it -was divided 
from Assj'ria bj” an imaginary line drawn S. from 
near the Medinn pass in M. Zagros to the Tigris ; 
and from Babylonia by the Tigris itself. The country 
tvas mountainous and cool in the N., and low and 
very hot in the S.; and the coast along the Persian 
Gulf was marshy. Tlie mountains were inhabited 
by various wild and independent tribes ; and the , 
plains by a quiet agricultural people, of the Semitic : 
race, called Sosii or Susiani. 

Sutrlnm (Suirinus; Suiri), an ancient tovm of 
Etruria on the E. side of the Saltus Ciminius, and i 
on the road from Vulsinii to Home. It was taken | 
by the Homans at an early period ; and in B. c. ' 
8S3, or 7 years after the capture of Rome bj' the I 
Gauls, it was made a Homan colony. It -was ! 
celebrated for its fidelity to Rome, and was in | 
consequimce besieged several times hy the Etrus- ; 
cans. On one occasion it was obliged to surrender 
to the Etruscans, but was retaken bj' Camillus in 
the same day, ■whence arose the proverb ire Su- 
iriu7n, There are still remains of the walls and 
tombs of the ancient town. 

Syager ( 2 i/a 7 poir), one of the alleged ante- 
Homeric poets, is said to have fiourished after Or- 
pheus and Musaeus, and to have been the first 
■who sang the Trojan W ar. 

Syagrus ( 2 !ia 7 pos ^/cpa), the greatest pro- 
montory of Arabia, is described differently by 
diiferent ancient writers, but is most probably to 
be identified with the E.-most headland of the 
whole peninsula, Ras-el-Had. 

Sybaris (XvSapis). 1. {Coscik or Sihari)^ a 
river in Lncania, flowing by the city of the same ' 
name, and failing mto the Crathis. It derived its 
name from the fountain Sybaris, near Burn, in | 
Achaia.— 2. (Sufapirijr, Sybarita), a celebrated j 
Greek town in Lucania, was situated between the j 
rivers Sybaris and Crathis at a short distance from i 
the Tarentine gulf, and near the confines of Brut- 
tinm. It ■n-as founded B. c. 7*20 by Achaeans and 
Troe 2 !er!ians, and soon attained an extraordinary 
degree of prosperity and -v-'ealth. It carried on 
an extensive commerce with Asia Minor and other 
countries on the Mediterranean, and its inhabitants 
became so notorious for their love of luxury and 
plerisuiv-, that their name was employed to indicate 
any voluptuary. At the time of their highest 
prosperity their city was 30 stadia, . or upwards of 
(? miles in circumference, and they exercised do- 
mini<ui over 25 towns, so that we are told they 
w'cre able to bring into tlie field 300,000 men, a 
number however wliich appears incredible. But 
their prosperity was of short duration. The 
Achaeans having e.xpelJed the Troezenian part of 
the population, the latter took refuge at the neigh- 
bourijjg city of Croton, the inhabitants of which 
espoused their cause. In the war which ensued 
between the 2 states, the Sybarites were com- 
pletely conquered by the Crotoniates, who followed ■, 
up their victory by the capture of Sybaris, which 
they destroyed by turning the waters of the river 
Cmthis against the town, B. c. 510. The greater 
number of the surviving Sybarites took reifege in 
other Greek cities in Italj"; but a few remained 
near their ancient toivn, and their descendants 
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formed part of the population of Thurii, which was 
founded in 443 near Sybaris, [Tkuril] 

Sybota (ra ^ij^or a :. Sv^or cos : iSV/rofec), a 
number of small islands off the coast of Epirus, 
and opposite the promontory Ijeudmne in Corcyra, 
with a harbour of the same name on the. main 
land. It was here that a naval battle was fought 
between the Corcyraeans and Corinthians, b. c. 
432, just before the commencement of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. 

Sychaeus or Sichaeus, also called Acerbas. 
[Acerbas.] 

. Sychar, Sychem. .[Neapolis, No. 5.] 

Sjeae (2u'i?J")?: ^SvTjyirTjs and ^urjyTjrTjs, Sy- 
enites: JssomTc, Ru.\ a city of Upper Egypt, 
on the E. bank of the Nile, Just below the First 
Cataracts It has been in all ages the S. frontier 
city' of Egy^pt towards Aethiopia, and under the 
Homans it was kept by a garrison of 3 cohorts. 
From its neighbourhood was obtained the fine red 
granite called Syenites lapis. It was also an 
important point in the •astronomy and geographyr 
of the aneients, as it lay just under the tropic of 
Cancer, arxd was therefore chosen as the place 
through which they drew their chief parallel of 
latitude. Of course the sun wms vertical to Syene 
at the time of the summer solstice, and a well was 
shown in which the refiection of the sun wuis then, 
seen at noon ; or, as the rhetorician Aristides 
expresses it, the disc of the sun covered the well 
as a vessel is covered by’’ its Hd. 

Syennesis CSveWsa-is), a common name of the 
kings of Cilicia. Of these the most important 
are: — 1 . A king of Cilicia, who joined with 
Labynetus (Nebuchadnezzai*) in mediating be- 
tween Cyaxares and Alyattes, the kings respect- 
ively of Media and Lydia, probably in b. c. 610. 
•^2. Conteraporaryi' with Bariiis Hystaspis, to 
whom he was tributary. His daughter was married 
to Pixodarus. — 3. Contemporary with Arta- 
xerxes IL (Mneraon), ruled over .Cilicia, when 
the younger Cyrus marched through his country’- 
in his expedition against his brother Artaxerxes. 

Sygambri, Sugambri, Sigambri, Sycambri, 
or Sicambri, one of the most powerful peoples 
of Germany at an early time, belonged to the 
Istaevones, and dw'elt originally N. of the Ubii 
on the Rhine, from whence they spread towards 
the N. as far as the Lippe. The Sygambri are 
mentioned by Caesar, who invaded their territory, 
They were conquered by Tiberius in the reign oi 
Augustus, and a large number of them were trans- 
planted to Gaul, where they received settlements 
betw'een the Maas and the Rhine as Roman sub- 
jects. The portion of the Sygambri who remained 
in Germany withdrew further S., probabl\" to the 
mountainous country in the neighbourhood of the 
Taunus. Shortly' afterwards they disappear from 
history, and are not mentioned again till the time of 
Ptolemy, who places them much further N. close to 
the Bructeri and the Langohardi, somewhere be- 
tween the Vechfc and the Yssel. At a still later 
period we find them forming an important part of 
the confederacy known under the name of Franci. 
Sylia. [Sulla,] 

Syllaum (SvAAmv : prob. Eu. near Bolhasshu^ 
N. of I^gelahkoi\ a strongly fortified town of 
Pamphydia, on a mountain, 40 stadia (4 geog, 
miles) from the coast, between Side and Aspendus. 
Sylvanus. [Silvanus.] 

SyMus. [SiLvius.] 
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SymaetlliiS' (Sw/tai{9os t .Gmretia %. ' ,'a ■ rbar- 'OJi' ' 
tlie E. coast 'Of ' Sicily, and at tlie foot, of Mt, .Aetna, 
fonning the boundary between Leontini' and Ca- 
tarm, on whicli stood the town of Centnripaje. . 

Syme (iSyjUT? : ^vpLo^os^^l^vpie^s : Spni% a small 
island off the S. W. coast of Caria, lay. in the mouth 
of the Simis Doridis to the AY", of, the promontory 
of Cyiiossema. It was ' one of the early Dorian 
states, that existed .in the',S.W. of Asia Minor he- ,■ ■ 
forC' the time of Homer. Its connection both' with 
Cnidus and with Rhodes, between which it lay, is 
indicated by the tradition, that it was peopled by 
a colony from Cnidus led by Cthonins, the son of 
Poseidon and of Syme, the daughter of lalysus. 
Some time after tlie Trojan war, the Carians are 
said to have obtained possession of the island, but 
to ,!mve deserted' it again in conse(|uen.ce of a severe 
drougiitf,. Its final settlement by the Dorians is 
ascri]}ed to the time of their great migration. The 
island vras reckoned at 35 miles in circuit. It had 
8 harbours and a town, v/hich was also called 
Syme. 

Symmaciius, C|. AureHus, a distinguished scho- 
lar, statesman, and orator in the latter half of the 4th 
century of the Christian aera, By his example and 
authority, he inspired for a time new life and vigour 
into the literature of his coimtn'. He was educated 
in Gaul ; and having discharged the functions of 
quaestor and praetor, he was afterwards appointed 
(a. d. 365) Corrector of Lucania and the Bruttii j 
and in 373 he was proconsul of Africa. His zeal 
for the ancient religion of Rome checked for a 
while the prosperous current of his fortunes, and 
involved him in danger and disgrace. Having 
been chosen by the senate to remonstrate with 
Gratian on the removal of the altar of vietoiy 
(38*2} from their coimcil hall, and on the curtail- 
ment of the sums annually allowed for the main- 
tenance of the Vestal Virgins, and for the public 
celebration of sacred rites, he %vas ordered by the 
indignant emperor to quit his presence, and to 
withdraw himself to a distance of 100 miles from 
Rome. Nothing daunted by this repulse, when 
appointed pracfect of .the city (384) after the death 
of his persecutor, ho addressed an elaborate epistle 
to Valentinianus, again urging the restoration of 
the pagan deities to their former honours. This 
application wns resisted by St. Ambrose, and 
was again unsuccessful. Symmaciius afterwards 
espoused the cause of the usurper Maximus (387) ; 
but he was pardoned by Theodosius and raised to 
the consulship in 391. His personal character 
seems to have been unimpeachable, as he per- 
formed the duties of the high offices -which he filled 
in succession with a degree of mildness, firmness, 
and integrity, seldom found among statesmen in 
that corrupt age. The extant works of Bymraa- 
chus are: — I, EpMolarum Lihri X,, published 
after his death by his son. The last book con- 
tains his official correspondence, and is chiefly 
composed of the letters presented by him when 
praefect of the city to the emperors under whom 
he served. The remaining books comprise a mul- 
titude of epistles, addressed to a wide circle of 
relations, friends, and acquaintances. 2. Novem 
Orahonmn Fragmema^ published for the first time 
by Mai from a palimpsest in the Ambrosian li- 
brary, Mediolan. 1815. The best editions of the 
epistles are by Juretus, Paris, 1804, and by Sci- 
oppius, Mogunt. 1608. 

Syneslus one of the most elegant 
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of the ancient Christian writers, was a native of 
Cyrene, and devoted himself to the study of Greek 
literature, .first in his own city, and afterwards at 
Alexandria, where he heard Hypatia. He became 
celebrated for his skill in eloquence and poetry, as 
. well as in philosophy, in which he was a follower 
of Plato.. About A. n. 307, he .. was sent his 
fellow-citizens of Cyrene on an .embassy to, Con-', 
stantmople, to present the. emperor Arcad ins with 
a crown of gold; on which occasion he delivered 
an oration on the government of a kingdom (irepl 
jSacriAefas), which is still extant. Soon after this 
he embraced Christianity, and in 410 was or- 
dained bishop of Ptolemais, the chief city of the 
Libyan Pentapolis. He presided over his diocese 
with energy and success for about 20 j’-ears, and 
died about 430. His w’ritings have been objects 
of admiration both to ancient and modem scholars, 
and have obtained for him the surname of Phi- 
losophei’. The best edition of his works is by 
Morel, Paris, 1612 : much improved and enlarged, 
Paris, 1633,; reprinted, 1640, 

Synnada, also Synnas (ra Xwvadai SuxmaSedy, 
Synnadensis : prob. Afiour-KantGIiscu^ Rii.), a 
cit}^ in the N. of Phrygia SaUitaris, at first incon- 
siderahle, but afterwards a place of much import- 
ance, and, from the time of Constantine, the capital 
of Phrygia Salutaris. It stood in a fruitful plain, 
planted with olives, near a mountain from which 
was quarried the very- celebrated Syiinadic marble, 
which was of a beautiful wliite, with red veins 
and spots {'Xvvva.diKhs xidos, Synnadiciis lapis, 
called also Docimiticus, from a still nearer place, 
Docimia). 

Sjphas (2v^a0,' king of the Massaesylians, 
the westenunost tribe of the Niimidians, His 
history is related in the life of his contemporary 
and rival, Masinissa, Syphax was taken pri- 
soner by Masinissa, b. c. 203, and was sent by 
Scipio, under the charge of Laeliiis, to Rome. 
Poly^bius states that he wms one of the captives 
•who adorned the triumph of Scipio, and that he 
died in confinement shortly after. Livy, on the 
contrary, asserts that he was saved from that 
ignominy by a timely death at Tibur, ^Yhither he 
had been transferred from Alba. 

S^aco. [Syracusae.] 

S;^acusae (^vpafcovcrat or Sood/i-ocrcraq Ion. 
^vp-^Kovcraiy also Xvpaicovoraty ^upafcoiiixij : 
icoucioSy 'Zvpa.KOcnoSy Syracusrmus ; Siracusa in 
Italian, Syracuse in English), the wealthiest and 
most populous to^vn in Sicily, was situated on the 
S. part of the E. coast; 400 stadia N. of the pro- 
montory Plemmyrium, and 10 stadia N. E. of the 
mouth of the river Anapus, near the lake or marsh 
called Syraco ('SivpaKcSjy from which it derived its 
name. It was founded b. c. 734, one jeor after 
the foundation of Naxos, by a colony of Corinthians 
and other Dorians, led by Archias the Corinthian* 
The town was originally confined to the island Or- 
tygia lying immediately off the coast ; hut it after- 
wards spread over the neighbouring mainland, and 
at the time of its greatest extension under the 
elder Dionysius it consisted of 5 distinct towns, 
each surrounded hy separate walls. Some writers 
indeed describe Sj-'raciise as consisting of 4 towns, 
but this simply arises from the fact that Epipolae 
was frequently not reckoned a portion of the city. 
These 5 towns were, 1. Ortygla (^Oprvyia)^ fire* 
quontly called simply the Island (Natros or Nijo-os), 
an island of an oblong shape, about 2 miles in cir- 
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cumference, lyinjj between tlie Great Harbour on 
the "W. and the Little Harbour on the E. It was, 
as Las been already remarked, the portion of the 
city first built, and it contained the citadel or Aero- 
polis, surrounded by double walls, which Tiraoleon 
caused to be destroyed. In this island also was 
the celebrated fountain of Arethusa. It was ori- 
ginally separated from the mainland by a narrow 
channel, which was subsequently filled up by a 
causeway j but this causeway must at a still later 
time hare been swept away, since we find in the 
Roman period that the island was connected with 
the mainland by means of a bridge. — 2 Achra- 
dina (AxpaSix'-j?), occupied originally the high 
ground of the peninsula N. of Ortygia, and was 
surrounded on the N. and E. by the sea- The 
lower ground between Achradina and Ortygia was at 
first not included in the fortifications of either, but 
■was employed partly for religious processions and 
partly for the burial of the dead. At the time of 
the siege of Syracuse by the Athenians in the Pe- 
loponnesian war (-115), the city consisted only of 
the 2 parts already mentioned, Ortygia forming 
the inner and Achradina the outer city, but sepa- 
rated, as explained above, by the low ground be- 
tween the two. —3. Tycbe (Tvx^), named after 
the temple of Tyche or Fortune, was situated 
M.W. of Achradina, in the direction of the port 
called Trogilus. At the time of the Athenian 
siege of Syracuse it ■i.vas only an unfortified suburb, 
but it afterwards became the most populous part of 
the city. In this quarter stood the gynmasium. — • 
4. ITeapoiis (Nea ToAis), nearly S. W. of Achra- 
dina, was also, at the time of the Athenian siege of 
Syracuse, merely a suburb and called Temenitss, 
from having within it the statue and consecrated 
ground of Apollo Temenites. Keapolls contained 
the chief theatre of Syracuse, which was the largest 
in all Sicily, and many temples.— 5. Epipolae (at 
’‘Em’ffoAai), a space , of ground rising above the 3 
quarters of Achradina, Tyche, and Neapolis, which 
gradually diminished in breadth as it rose higher, 
until it ended in a small conical mound. This 
rising ground was surrounded with strong walls by 
the eider Dionysius, and was thus included in Sy- 
racuse, ■which now beaime one of the most strongly 
fortified cities of the ancient world. The highest 
point of Epipohie was called Euriftlus (EupiJijAas), 
which stood the fort Luldalum (AaJSdaXov), 
After Epipolae had been added to the city, the 
circumf iivnee of Syracuse was 180 stadia or up- , 
■wards of 22 English miles ; and the entire popula* 
liffli of the city is supposed ‘to have amounted to 
d00,fi00 souls, at the time of its greatest prosperity. 
—■ Syracuse liad 2 harbours. The Great JDmbour, 
still called J^orio Magyiore^ is a splendid bay 
about .5 miles in circumference formed by the 
island Ortygia and the promontory Plemmyrium. 
The Small Harbour, also called Laccius (Ad/cfcms), 
lying between Ortygia and Achradina, was capa- 
cious enough to receive a large fleet of ships of 
war. — There were several stone quarries (/a 
miae) in Syracuse, which are frequently mentioned 
by ancient writers, and in which the unfortunate 
Athenian prisoners were confined. These quarries 
■were partly in Achradina on the descent from the 
higher ground to the lower level towards Ortygia, 
and partly in Neapolis under the S. cliff of Epi- 
polae. From them was taken the stone of which 
the city was built. On one side of these quarries 
m the remarkable excavation, called the Ear of 
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Dionysius, in vvhich it is said that this tyrant con- 
fined the persons whom he suspected, and that lie 
was able from a little apartment above to overhear 
the conversation of his captives. This tale how- 
ever is clearly an invention. — The city was sup- 
plied with -tt^ater from an aqueduct, which was con- 
structed by Gelon and improved by Hieron. It 
wus brought through Epipolae and Neapolis to 
Achradina and Ortygia. — The modern cit\' of Sy- 
racuse is confined to the island. The remaining 
quarters of the ancient city are now uninhabited, 
and their position marked only by a few ruins- 
Of these the most important are the remains of tlie 
great theatre, and of an amphitheatre of the Roman 
period. — ■ The government of Syracuse was origi- 
nally an aristocracy ; and the political power was 
in the hands of the landed proprietors called Geo- 
mori or Gamori. In course of time the people, 
having increased in numbers and wealth, e-xpelled 
the Geomori and established a democracy. But 
this form of government did not last long. Gelon 
espoused the cause of the aristocratical party, and 
proceeded to restore them by force of arms ; but 
on his approach the people opened the gates to him, 
and he was acknowledged ■without opposition 
tyrant or sovereign of Syracuse, b. c. 485. Under 
his rule and that of his brother Hieron, Syracuse 
was raised to an unexampled degree of wealth and 
; prosperity. Hieron died in 467, and was succeeded 
by his brother Thrasybuliis : but the rapacity and 
I cruelty of the latter soon provoked a revolt among 
his subjects, which led to his deposition and the 
establishment of a democratical form of government. 
The next most important event in the history of 
Syracuse was the siege of the city by the Athe- 
nians, whicli ended in the total destruction of the 
great Athenian armament in 413. The democracy 
contiinied to exist in Syracuse till 406, when the 
elder Dionysius made himself tyrant of the city. 
After a long and prosperous reign he was succeeded 
in 367 by his son, the younger Dionj'sius, ■who was 
finally e.xpelled by Timoleon in 343. A republican 
form of government was again established ; but it 
did not last long ; and in 317 Syracuse fell under 
the sway of Agathocles. This tyrant died in 289 ; 
and the city being distracted by factions, the Syra- 
cusans voluntarily conferred the supreme power 
upon Hieron II., with the title of king, in 270. 
Hieron cultivated friendly relations with the Ro- 
mans ; but on his death in 216, at the advanced 
age of 92, his grandson Hieronymus, who succeeded 
him, espoused the side of the Carthaginians. A 
Roman army under Marcelius was sent against 
Syracuse ; and after a siege of 2 years, during 
which Ai'chimedes assisted his fellow-citizens by 
the construction of various engines of war [Archi- 
medes], the city was taken by Marcelius in 212. 
From this time Syracuse became a town of the 
Roman province of Sicily. 

S 3 H*gis (Supyis), according to Herodotus, a 
great river of European Sarmatia, rising in the 
country of the Thyssagetae, and flowing through 
the land of the Maeotae into the Palus Maeotis, 
It has not ])eeii identified with certainty. 

Sjria Bea (:Zvpi7} ‘Uhe Syrian god- 

dess,” a name b}’- which the Syrian Astarte or 
Aphrodite is sometimes designated. Tliis Astarte 
wfis a Syrian divinity, resembling in many points 
the Greek Aphrodite. It is not improbable that 
the latter was originally the Syrian Astarte ; for 
there can be no doubt that the worship of Aphro- 
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dite came from tlie East to Cyprus, and tlience 
'tvas carried into the south of Greece. 

Syria (if ^'Svpia, in Aramaean Surja: 

Syrus, and sometimes Svptos, Syrms: Sari^an, 
Arab. i. e. the land o ?2 the left^ 

a country of W. Asia, lying along the E. end of 
the Mediterranean Sea, between Asia Minor and 
Egypt. In a wider sense the %vord was used for 
the whole tract of country hounded by the Tigris 
on the E., the moimtains of Armenia and Cilicia 
on the N., the Mediterranean on the W., and the 
Arabian Desert on the S.; the whole of which was 
peopled by the Aramaean branch of the great Se- 
mitic (or Syro-Arabian) race, and is included in 
the 0. T. under the name of Aram, This region 
may be well described physically as the great tri- 
angular depression of W. Asia encircled on the N. 
and N.E. by the Taurus and its prolongation to 
the S.E,, or, in other words, by the highlands of 
Cilicia, Cappadocia, Armenia, and Aria; and sub- 
siding on the S. and W, into the Mediterranean 
and the Great Desert of Arabia, Even a wider 
extent than this is often given to Syria, so as to 
include the E. part of Asia Minor, ns far as the 
river Halys and the Euxine. The people were of 
the same races, and those of the N. of the Taurus 
in Cappadocia and Pontns are called White Syrians 
[Leucosyri] in contradistinction to the people of 
darker complexion in Syria Proper, who are some- 
times even called Black Syrians ('Supoi piXaves). 
Even when the name of Syria is used in its ordi- 
nary naiTOwer sense, it is often confounded with 
Assyria, which only differs from Syria by having 
the definite article prefixed. Again, in the nar- 
rower sense of the name, Syria still includes 2 dis- 
tricts which are often considered as not belonging 
to it, namely, Phoenice and Palestine, and a 3rd 
which is likewise often considered separate, namely, 
Coelesyria; but this last is generally reckoned a 
part of Syria. In this narrower sense, then, SjTia 
was bounded on the W. (beginning from tbe S.) 
by M. Hermon, at the S, end of Antilibanus, 
which separated it from Palestine, by the range of 
Libanus, dividing it from Phoenice, by the Medi- 
terranean, and by M. xlmanus, which divided it 
from Cilicia; on the N. (where It bordered on 
Cappadocia) by the main chain of M. Taurus, 
almost exactly along the parallel of 38^ N. lat., 
and striking the Euphrates just below Juliopolis, 
and considerably above Samosata : hence the Eu- 
phrates forms the E. boundary, dividing Syria, first 
from a very small portion of Armenia, and then 
from Mesopotamia, to about or beyond the 36th 
parallel of N. lat, whence the S.E. and S. boun- 
daries, towards Babylonia and Arabia, in the 
Great Desert, are exceedingly indefinite. [Comp. 
Arabia.] The W. part of the S. boundary ran 
just below Damascus, being formed by the high- 
lands of Trachonitis. The W. part of the country 
vvas intersected by a series of mountains, running 
S. from the Taurus, under the names of Amanus, 
Pieria, Casius, Bargylus, and Libanus, and 
Antilibanus ; and the N. part, between the 
Amanus and the Euphrates, was also mountainous. 
The chief river of Syria was the Orontes, and 
the smaller rivers Chalus and Chrysorrhoas 
were also of importance. The valleys among the 
mountains were fertile, especially in the N. part : 
even the E., which is now merged in the great 
desert of Arabia, appears to have had more nume- 
rous and more extensive spaces capable of culti- 
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vation, and supported great cities the ruins of 
which now stand in the midst of sandy wastes. — 
In the earliest historical period, Syria contained a 
number of independent kingdoms, of which Da- 
mascus was the most powerful. These were sub- 
dued by David, but became again independent at 
the end of Solomon’s reign ; from which time we 
find the kings of Damascus sometimes at war 
with the kings of Israel, and sometimes in alliance 
with them against the kings of Jndah, till the 
reign of Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria, who, 
having been invited by Ahaz, king of Judah, to 
assist him against the united forces of Eezin, king 
of Syria, and Pekah, king of Israel, took Damascus 
and probably conquered aU Syria, about B. a 740. 
Having been a part successively of the Assyrian, 
Babylonian, Persian, and Macedonian empires, it 
fell, after the battle of Ipsus (b,c. SOI), to the 
share of Seleucus Nicator, and formed a part of the 
great kingdom of the Seleucidae, whose history 
is given in the articles Seleucus, Antioch us, 
Demetrius, &c. In this partition, however, 
Coelesyria and Palestine went, not to Syria, hut to 
Egypt, and the possession of those provinces became 
the great source of contention between the Pto- 
lemies and the Seleucids. By the ' irruptions of 
the Parthians on the E., and the unsuccessful war 
of Antiochus the Great with the Romans on the 
W., the Greek Syrian kingdom was reduced to the 
limits of Syria itself, and became weaker and 
weaker, until it was overthrown hj Tigranes, 
king of Armenia, B, c. 79, Soon afterwards, when 
the Romans had conquered Tigranes as well as 
Mithridates, Syria was quietly added by Pompey 
to the empire of the republic and was constituted a 
province, B. c. 64; hut its N, district, Commagene, 
was not included in this arrangement. As the E- 
province of the Roman empire, and with its great 
desert frontier, Syria was constantly exposed to the 
irruptions of the Parthians, and, after them, of the 
Persians ; but it long remained one of the most 
flourishing of the provinces. The attempt of 2e- 
nobia to make it the seat of empire is noticed 
under Palmyra and Zenobia. While the Roman 
emperors defended this precious possession against 
the attacks of the Persian kings with various suc- 
cess, a new danger arose, as early as the 4th century, 
from the Arabians of the Desert, who began to be 
known under the name of Saracens; and, w'hen the 
rise of Mohammed had given to the Arabs that 
great religious impulse which revolutionised the 
E. World, Syria was the first great conquest that 
they made from the E. empire, a. d. 632 — 638, 
— In the time immediately succeeding the Mace- 
donian conquest, Syria was regarded as consisting 
of 2 parts; the N., including the whole country 
down to the beginning of the Lebanon range, and 
the S., consisting of Coelesyria in its more ex- 
tended sense. The former, wliich was called Syria 
Proper, or Upper Syria :$vpic(^ Syria Su- 

perior), was divided into 4 districts or tetrarchies, 
which were named after their respective capitals, 
Seleucis, Antiochene, Laodicene, and Apaniene, 
Under the Romans it was divided into 10 districts, 
named (mostly after their capital cities) Commagene, 
Cyrrheatice, Pieria, Seleucis, Chalcidice, Chalybo- 
nitis, PaJmyrSne, Apamene, Cassiotis, and Laodi- 
oene ; but the last is sometimes included under 
Cassiotis. (See the several articles.) Constantine 
the Great separated from Syria the 2 N. districts, 
namely, Commagene and Cyrrhestice, and erected 
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tbem into a distinct proTince, called Euplimtensis 
or Eupliratesia ; and the rest of Syria was after- 
wards divided hy Theodosius II. into the S pro* 
vinces of Svria Prima, including the sea-coast and ^ 
the coimtnr N. of Antioch, and having that city Prom. (Eas KJmrm) on the W., and Boreum 
for its capital; and Syria Secmida, the district Prom. {Rm Teijonas) on the E. (Straho gives its 
along the Orontes, with, Apainea for its csspital; width as loOO stadia, its depth 1.500 to 1800, 
the E. districts no longer formed a part o! Syria, and its circuit 4000 to 5000). The Great Desert 
hut had fallen under the power of the Persians. comes down close to its shores, forming a sandy 
gyriae Portae (al Soptax TTvAai : coast [Syrtica Eisgio]. The terror of being 

a most imnortant pass between Cilicia and Syria, driven on shore in it is referred to in the narrative 
lying between the shore of the Gulf of Issiis on the of St. PauPs voyage to Italy (Acts, xxvii. 1 / . 
W.,and IL Amanus on the E. Xenophon, who “fearing lest they should fall into ilie ; 

called the pass (or rather its fortifications) the and the dangers of a march through the loose 
Gates of Cilicia and ofSijria, describes it as 3 stadia sand on its shores, sometimes of a burning heat, 
in length and verv narrow, with walls built from and sometimes saturated with^ sea-water,^ were 
the mountains to the sea at both ends (the Cilician scarcely less formidable. —_Syrtis Minor ixmpu, 
and the Svrian). and gates in the walls (AnahS, 4.), Sopris : Gulf of Klmhs)^ lies in tlie S. W* angle 
These walls and crates are not mentioned hy the of the great bend formed by the N. coast of Africa 
historians of Alexander. as it drops down to the S. from the neighbom-- 

f^yn5,Tt U!? {^vpicLtf6s^^ a Oreelc philosopber of hood of Carthage, and then bears again to the E» ; 
the Neo-Platonic school, was a native of Alex- in other words, in the angle between the E. coast 
andria, and studied at Athens under Plutarchiis, of Zengitana and Byzacena (Twm) and the N. 
whom he succeeded as head of the Neo-Platonic coast of Ti’ipolitana (^irnpoU). Its mouth faces 
school in the early part of the 5th century. The the E., between Caput Vada or Brachodes Prom, 
most distinaiiished of bis disciples was Procliis, (Ras Kapoudiah) on tbe N., and the island called 
who regarded Iiim with the greatest veneration, Meninx or Lotophagitis (JerUh) on the S. In 
and gave directions that at his death he should be its mouth, near the N. extremity’", lie the islands 
buried in the same tomb with Syrianus. Syria- of Cercina and Cercinitis, which were often re- 
iius wrote several works, some of which are ex- garded as its N. extremity. Its dimensions are 
tant. Of these the most valuable are the commen- differently given, partly perhaps on account of the 
taries on the IMetaphysics of Aristotle. different points from which they were reckoned. 

Syrinx, an Arcadian nymph, who being pur- The Greek geographers give the width as 800 
sued by Fan, fled into the'river Ladon, and at her stadia (60 geog. miles), and the circuit 1600 
own request was metamorphosed into a reed, of stadia; the Romans give 100 Roman miles for 
which Fan then made his flute. the width, and 300 for the circuit. The true 

Syriax a great and strongly’" fortified width (between Ra$ Kapoudiali and the E. point 

city of Hyrcania, and the capital of the province of Jerhali) is about 80 geog. miles, and the great- 
under the* Greek kings of Syria, Perhaps it is est depth, measured W.- ward from the line joining 
only the Greek name of the city called, in the those points, is about 65 geog, miles. In Herodo- 
native language, Zadrakarta. tus, the word Syrtis occurs in a few passages, 

Syros, or Sfrus (Sups?, called by Homer, without any distinction between tbe Greater and 
and 'Zvpa by a few writers: ^vpm; ^/ra), an tbe Less. It seems most probable that he 
island in the. Aegaean sea, and one of the Cyclades, means to denote by this tem the Greater Syrtis, 
lyingbetweenRheneaandCythnus. It is described and that he included the Lesser in the lakeTni- 
by the ancients as 20 Roman miles in circumference, tonis. 

and as rich in pa.stures, w-ine, and corn. It con- Syrtica Eegio (tj ^apufcv : W. part of Tripolif 
tained 2 towns, one on the E. side, and one on the special name of that part of the N, coast of 
the W, side of i'he island ; of the latter there are Africa which lay between the 2 vSyrtes, from the 
still ivraain?; near the modem harbour of Maria river Triton, at the bottom of the Syn-tis Minor, 
dclhi Gmzht. The philosopher Pherecydes was a on the W., to the Philaenorum Arae, at the bottom 
native of Syro.'. ^ of the Syrtis Major, on the E. It "was for tlio 

Syrtss, gen. -idos (Suprtv, gen. -iSos and -e&js, most part a very narrow strip of sand, interspersed 
Ion. -fos), tlie Greek name for each of the 2 great with salt marshes, between the sea and a range 
gulfs in the E. half of the N. coast of Africa, is of mountains forming the edge of the Great Desert 
derived by ancient writers from aopw^ to dmw^ {Sahara)^ with only” here and tliero a few spots 
with reterence to the quicksands by which, in the capable of cultivation, especially’" aliout tlie river 
Greater Syrtis at least, ships were liable to be Cinyps. It was peopled by Libyan tribes, the 
stvallowcd up ; but modern scholars generally" pre- chief of whom were the Lotophagi, Macae, Psylli, 
ter the derivation from the Arabic sert^a sand?/ and Nasamones ; and several Egyptian and Phoe- 
des.'i't which is at tbe present day” applied to the nician colonies were settled on the coast at an 
country along this coast, the Regio Syrtica of early period. The Greeks of Cyrene disputed 
the fmcieiiis._^ Both were proverbially dangerous, with tbe Carthaginians the possession of this clis- 
tue Greater Syrtis from its sandbanks and quick- trict until it tvas secured to Cartilage by the self- 
sands, and its unbroken e.xposure to the N. winds, devotion of the Philaeni. Under the Homans 
the Lesser from its ^shelving rocky shores, its ex- it formed a part of the province of Africa. It vvas 
pomi’c to the N. E. winds, ^ and the consequent often called Tripolitana, from its 3 chief cities, 
variablenes^of the tides in it, 1, Syrtis Major Abhotonu:si, Oea, and Leptis Magna; and 
(ri a^')akn Xvpris : G?df of Sidva\ the E. of the this became its usual name under tbe later empire, 
2, IS a widi and deep gulf on the shores of Tri- and has been handed down to our own time in 
polita and Cyrenaica, exactly opposite to the Ionic the modern name of the Regency of Tripoli 


•sea, or mouth ;of the Adriatic, between Sicily and 
Peloponnesus. Its greatest depth, from N. to S., 
is about 110 geographical miles; its width is 
about 230 geographical miles, between Cephalae 



SYHUa 

: , a slave ‘brongkt' ,to . Rome .some .years 

Wore the downfal of the repaMicj and designated, 
according to the usual practice, from the country of 
his birth. He attracted attention while yet , a 
youth, bydiis accomplishment and wit, was manu- 
mitted by Ms master, who probably belonged to 
the Clodia gens, assumed the name of JPuUiuSi 
from his patron, and soon became highly cele- 
brated as a mimographer. He may be said to 
have flourished B. c. 45. His mimes w^ere com- 
mitted to writing, and extenswely circulated at 
an early period ; and a coilection of pithy moral 
sayings extracted from his works appears to have 
been used as a school-book in the boyhood of 
St. Jerome. A compilation of this description, 
extending to upwmds of 1000 lines in iambic and 
trochaic measures, every apophthegm being com- 
prised in a single line, and the whole ranged alpha- 
betically, according to the initial letter of the first 
w’ord in eaclj, is now extant under the title Fubln 
S;^ri Senteniiae, These proverbs have been drawn 
from various sources, and are evidently the work 
of many different hands ; but a considerable 
number may be ascribed to Syrus and his con- 
temporaries. The best editions of the Serdentiae. 
are by Havercamp, Lug. Bat. 1708, 1727 ; by 
Orelli, Lips. 1 822 ; and by Bothe, in his Poetarum 
Lui'm. Scenicorum Fragmmfa, Lips. 1 834. 

Sythas (2o0a<f), a river on the frontiers of 
Achaia and Sicyonia, 


T. 

Tabae (Tdg«i : Tainvos). 1. (Tavi% a small 
inland town of Sicily.— *2. (Dmms% a city of 
Garia, on the borders of Phrygia. — S. A city of 
Persis, in the district of Paraetacene, on the road 
from Ecbatana to Persepolis. 

Tabernae. [Tubs Tabeknae,] 

Taburnus (Tahiirno\ a mountain belonging 
half to Campania and half to Samnium. Its S. 
side was very fertile, and was celebrated for its 
olive grounds. It shut in the Caudine pass on its 
S. side. 

Tacape (TaicdTr?] : Khahs^ large Rii.), a city of 
N. Africa, in the liegio Syrtiea, at the innermost 
angle of the S jrtis Minor, to which the modern 
town gives its name. Under the Romans, it at 
first belonged to Byzacena, but it was afterwards 
raised to a colony and made the W. town of 
Tripolitana. It had an indifferent harbour. A 
little to the W. was the bathing place, called, 
from its warm mineral springs, Aguac Tacipitanae 
{El Hammat~el' Kkabs). 

Tacfarinas, a Numidian in the reign of Ti- 
berius, had originally served among the auxiliary 
troops in the Roman army, but he deserted ; and, 
having collected a body of freebooters, he became at 
length the acknowledged leader of the Musulamii, 
a powerful people in tiie inteiior of Humidia, bor- 
dering on Mauretania. For some years he detied 
the Roman arms, but was at length defeated and 
slain in battle by Dolabella, A. i>. 24. 

Tachompso {Taxoppd^ also Tacompsos, PHn., 
and MeTafcofM^’oS, PtoL), aft, Contrapselcis, a city 
in the Dodecasehoenus, that is, the part of Aethi- 
opia immediately above Egypt, built on an island 
{Derarf) near the E. bank of the river, a little 
above Pselcis, which stood on the opposite bank. 
[PSELCIS.] 
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Tachos king of Egypt, succeeded 

Acoris, and maintained the independence of his 
country for a short time during the latter end of 
the reign of Artaxerxes II. He invited Chabrias, 
the Athenian, to take the command of his fleet, 
and Agesilaus to undertake the supreme command 
of all his forces. Both Chabrias and Agesilaus 
came to Egypt ; but the latter was much aggrieved 
in having only the command of the mercenaries 
entrusted to him. Accordingly, when Nectanabis 
laid claim to the Egyptian crown, Agesilaus deserted 
Tachos, and espoused the cause of Nectanabis, who 
thus became king of Egypt, b.c. 361. 

Tacitus. 1. C. GornelmSj the historian. The 
time and place of his birth are unknown. He was a 
little older than the younger Flinty, who v/as bom 
A . n. 6L His father was probably Cornelius Tacitus, 
a Roman egues, who is mentioned as a procurator in 
Gallia Be]gica,and who died in 79. Tacitus was first 
promoted by the emperor Vespasian, and he re- 
ceived other favours from his sons Titus and Domi- 
tian. In 78 he married the daughter of C. Julias 
Agricola, to whom he had been betrothed in the 
preceding year, while Agrieola was consul. In the 
reign of Domitian, and in 88, Tacitus was praetor, 
and he assisted as one of the quindecemviri at the 
solemnity of the Lndi Seculares which were cele- 
brated in that year. Agricola died at Rome in 
93, but neither Tacitus nor the daughter of Agri- 
cola was then with Mm. It is not known where 
Tacitus was during the last illness of Agricola. In 
the reign of Nerva, 97, Tacitus was appointed con- 
sul suffectns, in the place of T. Virginius Rufus, 
who had died in that year, and whose funeral 
oration he delivered. We know that Tacitus had 
attained oratorical distinction when the younger 
Pliny was commeneing his career. He and Tacitus 
were appointed in the reign of Nerva ( 99) to con- 
duct the prosecution of Marius, proconsul of Africa. 
Tacitus and Pliny were most intimate friends. 
In the collection of the letters of Pliny, there are 
11 letters addressed to Tacitus. The time of the 
death of Tacitus is unknown, but he appears to 
have survived Trajan, w'ho died 117. Nothing is 
recorded of any children of his, though the emperor 
Tacitus claimed a descent from the historian, and 
ordered his works to be placed in all (public) li- 
biuries. The following are the extant -works of 
Tacitus : 2 . Tl'ta Jgncolae, the life of Agricola, 
which was written after the death of Domitian, 96,’ 

I as we may probably conclude from the introduction, 

I which was certainly written after Trajan’s acces- 
sion. This life is justl}" admired as a specimen of 
biography. It is a monument to the memory of a 
good man and an able commander and adminis- 
trator, by an affectionate son-in-law, who has por- 
trayed in his peculiar manner and with many 
masterly touches, the virtues of one of the most 
illustrious of the Romans. 2. Ilistoriae^ which 
were written after the death of Nerva, 98, and 
before the Aunales, They comprehended the pe- 
; riod from the second consulship of Galbm 68, to 
I the death of Domitian, 96, and the author designed 
, to add the reigns of Nerva and Trajan. The first 4 
. books alone are extant in a complete form, and they 
comprehend only the events of about one year. 

■ The 5th book is imperfect, and goes no further than 
the commencement of the siege of Jerusalem by 
Titus, and the war of Givilis in Germany. It is 
not known how many books of the Histories there 
were, but it must have been a large work, if it was 

■3b 2 . 
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all written on the same scale as the first 5 hooks. 

— 3. Annales, which commence with the death of 
Augustas, 14, and comprise the period to the death 
of Nero, 68, a space of 54 rears. The greater 
part of the 5th book is lost ; and also the 7th, 8th, 
9th, 10th, the beginning of the lith, and the end 
of the 1 6th, which is the last hook. These lost 
parts comprised the -whole of Caligula's reign, the 
first 5 years of Claudius, and the 2 last of Nero. 

— 4. De Morihus et PopuUs Germaniae^ a treatise 
describing the Germanic nations. It is of no value, 
as a geographical description ; the first few chap- 
ters contain as much of the geography of Germany 
as Tacitus knew. The main matter is the descrip- 
tion of the political institutions, the religion, and 
the habits, of tbe various tribes included under the 
denomination of Gennani. The value of the in- 
formation contained in this treatise has often been 
discussed, and its credibility attacked ; but we may 
estimate its true character by observing the pre- 
cision of the writer as to those Germans who were 
best known to the Romans from being near the 
Rhine. That the hearsay accounts of more remote 
tribes must partake of the defects of all such evi- 
dence, is obvious ; and we cannot easily tell whether 
Tacitus embellished that which he heard obscurely 
told. But to consider the Germany as a fiction, 
is one of those absurdities which need only be re- 
corded, not refuted. — 5. Dialogus da Oraiorikis, 
If this dialogue is the work of Tacitus, and it pro- 
bably is, it must be his earliest work, for it was 
written in the 6 th year of Vespasian (c. 17). The 
style is more easy than that of the Annals, more 
diffuse, less condensed j but there is no obvious 
difference between the style of this Dialogue 
and the Histories, nothing so striking as to make 
us contend for a different authorship. Besides 
this, it is nothing unusual for works of the same 
author which are written at different times to vary 
greatly in style, especially if they treat of different 
matters. The old MSS. attribute this Dialogue to 
Tacitus. — The Anmils of Tacitus, the work of a 
mature age, contain the chief events of the period 
which they embrace, arranged under their several 
years. There seems no peculiar propriety in giving 
the name of Anmks to this work, simply because 
the events are arranged in the order of time. The 
work of Livy may just as well be called Annals, 
in the Annals of Tacitus the Frinceps or Emperor 
is the centre about which events are grouped. Yet 
the most important public events, both in Italy and 
the provinces, are not omitted, though every thing 
is treated as subordinate to the exhibition of im- 
perial power. The Histories, which were written 
before the Annals, are in a more diffuse style, and 
the treatment of the extant part is different from 
that of the Annals, Tacitus wrote the Histories 
as a contemporary ; the Annals as not a contem- 
porary. They are two distinct works, not parts of 
one ; which is clearly shown by the very different 
proportions of the two works : the first 4 books of 
the Histories comprise about a year, and the first 
4 books of the Annals comprise 14 years. The 
moral dignity of Tacitus is impressed upon his 
works ; the consciousness of a love of truth, of the 
integrity of his purpose. His great power is in the 
knowledge of the human mind, his insight into the 
motives of human conduct ; and he found materials 
for this study in the history of the emperors, and 
particularly Tiberius, the arch-hypocrite, andperhaps 
half madman. His Annals are filled with drama- 
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tic scenes and striking catastrophes. He laboured 
to produce effect by the exhibition of great per- 
sonages on the stage ; but as to the mass of the 
people we learn little from Tacitus. — The style of 
Tacitus is peculiar, though it bears some resem- 
blance to Sallust. In the Annals it is concise, 
vigorous, and pregnant with meaning; laboured, 
but elaborated with art, and stripped of every 
superfiuity. A single word sometimes gives effect 
to a sentence, and if the meaning of the word is 
missed, the sense of the writer is not reached. 
Such a work is probably the result of many tran« 
scriptions by the author. In the Annals Tacitus 
is general}}^ brief and rapid in his sketches ; but he 
is sometimes minute, and almost tedious, when he 
comes to work out a dramatic scene. Nor does he 
altogether neglect his rhetorical art when he has 
ah opportunity for displaying it. The condensed 
style of Tacitus sometimes makes him obscure, but 
it is a kind of obscuritjr that is dispelled by careful 
reading. Yet a man must read carefully and 
often, in order to understand him ; and we cannot 
suppose that Tacitus was ever a popular writen 
His real admirers will perhaps always be few; his 
readers fewer still. The best editions of the com- 
plete works of Tacitus are by Oberiin, Lips. 1801, 
2 vols. 8vo. ;‘by Bekker, Lips- 1831, 2 vols. 
8 VO.; and by Orelli, Zurich, 1846 and 1848, 
2 vok. 8vo.— 2. M. Claudius, Roman emperor from 
the 25th September, a. d. 275, until April, a.d. 
276. He was elected emperor by the senate after 
I the death of Aurelian, the army having requested 
! the senate to nominate a successor to the imperial 
: throne. Tacitus was at the time 70 years of age, 
and was with difficulty persuaded to accept the pur- 
ple. The high character which he had borne before 
his elevation to the throne, he amply sustained 
during his brief reign. He endeavoured to repress 
the luxury and licentiousness of the age by various 
sumptuai'y laws, and he himself set an example to 
all around, by tlie abstemiousness, simplicity, and 
frugality of his own habits. The only military 
achievement of this reign was the defeat and 
expulsion from Asia Minor of a party of Goths, who 
had carried their devastation across the peninsula 
to the confines of Cilicia. He died either at Tarsus 
or at Tyana, about the 9th of April, 27 6. 

Taenarum {Taimpoy : C, Matapan\ a promon- 
tory in Laconica, forming the S.-ly point of the 
Peloponnesus, on which stood a celebrated temple 
of Poseidon, possessing an inviolable asylum. A 
little to the N. of the temple and the harbour of 
Achilleus was a town also called Taenarum or 
Taenarus, and at a later time Caenepolis. 1 1 was 
situated 40 stadia from the extreme point of the 
promontory, and was said to have been built by 
Taenarus, a son of Zeus, or Icarius or Elatus. On 
this promontory was a cave, through which Her- 
cules is said to have dragged Cerberus to the 
upper world. Here also was a statue of Arion 
seated on a dolphin, since he is said to have landed 
at this spot after his miraculous preservation by a 
dolphin. In the time of the Romans there were 
celebrated marble quarries on the promontory. 

Tagae (Tayai : Dmneghaii 9), a city mentioned 
by Polybius as in Parthia, on the box-der towards 
Hyrcaaia, apparently the same place which Strabo 
calls Tape (TdTrrj) and reckons to Hyrcania. 

Tagaste (Tagilt, Ru.), an inland town of Nii- 
raidia, on a tributary of the Bagradas, remarkable 
as the birthplace of St. Augustine. 
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' .fages, a' iB 5 ’'sterioiis Etrascan 'being, wbo is 
described as a boy with the wisdom of an oid man. 
Once when an Etruscan, of tlie name of Tarchon, 
was ploughing in the neighbourhood of Tarquinii, 
there suddenly rose out of the ground Tages, the 
son of a Genius Jovialis, and grandson of Jupiter. 
When Tages addressed Tarchon, the latter shrieked 
with fear, whereupon other Etruscans hastened to 
him, and in a short time all the people of Etruria 
were assembled around him* Tages now instructed 
them in the art of the haruspices, and died imme- 
diately after. The Etruscans, who had listened 
attentively to his instnictions, afterwards wrote 
down all he had said, and thus arose the books of 
Tages, which, according to some, were T2 in number. 

fegus (Spanish Tajb, Portuguese Tejo^ English 
one of the chief rivers in Spain, rising in 
the land of the Celtiherians, between the moun- 
tains Orospeda and Idubeda, and, after flowing in 
a W.-Iy direction, lailing into tbe Atlantic. The 
whole course of the Tagus exceeds 550 English 
miles. At its mouth stood Olisippo (Lisbo/i). 
The ancient writers relate that much gold sand 
and precious stone were found in the Tagus. 

Talabnga, a town in Lusitania, between Ae- 
minmm and Lagobriga. 

Talassins or Talasses. [Thalassius.] 

Talanra (jh TdXavpa : Tttrkhal 5^), a fortress 
in Pontus, used by Mithridates tbe Great as a 
residence, and supposed by some to be identical 
with Gaziura. 

Tal&us (TdXaos), son of Bias and Pero, and 
king of Argos. He was married to Lysimache 
(Eurynome, or Lysianassa), and wms father of 
Adrastus, Parthenopaens, Pronax, Mecisteus, Aris- 
toinachus, and Eriphyle. He occurs among the 
Argonauts, and his tomb was sho wn at Argos. The 
patronymic Talaionides (TaAaioj/lSijs) is given to 
his sons, Adrastus and Mecisteus. 

Talmis {El-Kalahsheh^'B.ii.)^^. city of the Bode- 
caschoenus, that is, the district of Aethiopia imme- 
diately above Egypt, stood on the W. bank of the 
Nile, S, of Taphis, and N. of Tuteis. Its ruins ; 
consist of an ancient rock-hewn temple, with 
splendid sculptures, and of a later temple of the 
Homan period, in the midst of which stands the 
modern village.. There was a place on the oppo- 
site bank called Contra Talmis. 

Talna, Juventius. [Thalna.] 

Tales (TdXojsr). 1. Son of Perdix, tbe sister of 
Daedalus. For details see Perdix. — 2. A man 
of brass, the work of Hephaestus. This wonderful 
being was given to Minos by Eeiis or Hephaestus, 
and watched the island of Crete by walking round 
the island thrice every day. Whenever he saw 
strangers approaching, he made himself red hot in 
Are, and then embraced the strangers when they 
landed. 

Talthybins (^dkBv§ios\ the herald of Aga- 
memnon at Troy. He was worshipped as a hero 
at Sparta and Argos, where sacrifices also were 
offered to him. 

Tamara, 1, Or Tamaris {Tamhre), a small 
river in Hispania Tarraconeiisis, on the coast of 
Gallaecia, lailing into the Atlantic between the 
Minius and the Prom, Nerium. — 2. {Tamerion 
near Plymouth), a town of the Damiionii in the 
S. of Britain, at the mouth of the Tamarus. 

Tamarici, a people in Gallaecia, on the river 
Tamara. 

Tamaris. [Tamara.J 
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Tamarus {TamaT\ a river in the S. of Britain. 

Tamassns or Tamasns (Tajwatrcray, Tduaa-osz 
Tapjicrios)^ probably the same as the 
Homeric Temese a town in the middle 

of Cyprus, N, W. of Olympus, and 29 miles S. E. 
of BoloeVon the road from the latter place to Tre- 
mithus, was situated in a fertile countiyvand in 
the neighbourhood of extensive copper mines- 
Near it was a celebrated plain Tmnasms% 

sacred to Venus. (Ov. ilfe/, x. 644.) 

Tambrax {Tdu§pa^)^ a great city of Hyrcania, 
on the N, side of Mt. Coronus, mentioned by Po- 
lybius. It is perhaps the same place which Strabo 
calls TaAafpdx^, 

Tamesis or Tamesa {Thames), a river in Britain 
flowing into the sea on the E. coast, on which 
stood Londiniuni. Caesar crossed the Thames at 
the distance of 80 Roman miles from the sea, 
probably at Cowey Stalces, near Oatlands and the 
confluence of the Wey. There have been found 
in modern times in the ford of the river at this 
spot large stakes, which are supposed to have been 
the same as -were fixed in the water by Cassi- 
vellaunus, when he attempted to prevent Caesar 
from crossing the river. 

Tamna (Td/^va), a very great city in the S.Wb 
of Arabia Felix, the capital of the Catabani. It 
maintained a caravan trafiic, in spices and other 
products of Arabia, with Gaza, from which its 
distance was reckoned 1486 Roman miles. 

Tamos (Ta/tcus), a native of Memphis in Egypt, 
was lieutenant-governor of Ionia under Tissa- 
phernes. He afterwards attached himself to the 
service of the younger Cyrus ; upon wliose death, 
he sailed to Egypt, where he hoped to find refuge 
with Psaminetichus, on whom he had conferred an 
obligation. Psammetichus, however, put him to 
death, in order to possess himself of his money 
and ships. 

Tamphiiits or TampHus, Baebins. 1. Cn,, 
tribune of the plebs, b. c. 204 ; praetor 1 99, when 
he was defeated by the Insuhrians ; and consul 
182, when he fought against the Ligurians with 
success. — 2. M. , brother of the last, was praetor 
1 92, and served in Greece both in this year and the 
following, in the war against Antiochus. In 181 
he was consul, when he defeated the Ligurians. 

Tamynae (Ta/iuwi), a town in Euboea, on Mt. 
Cotylaeum, in the territory of Eretria, w'ith a 
temple of Apollo, said to have been built by Ad- 
metus. Here the Atlienians under Phocioii gained 
a celebrated victory over Callias of Chalcis, b. c. 
354. 

Tamyraca, a town and promontory of European 
Sarmatia at the innermost comer of the Sinus 
Carcinites, which was also called from this town 
Sinus Tamyraces. 

Tamyras or Bamnras (Tajudpas, AapLovpas: 
Damur^ ov Nahr-eUKadi)^ a little river of Phoe- 
nicia, rising on Mt. Libanus, and falling into the 
Mediterranean about half way between Sidon and 
Berytus. 

Tana^er {Negm\ a river of Lucania, rising in 
the Apennines, which, after flowing in a N-E--ly 
direction, loses itself under the earth near Polla 
for a space of about 2 miles, and finally falls into 
the Silarus near Forum Popilii. 

Tanagra (Tdva 7 pa : TamypaTos : GmmdJia or 
Grimala\ a celebrated town of Boeotia, situated 
on a steep ascent on the left bank of the Asopus, 
: 1 3 stadia from Oropus, and 209 stadia from Pla- 
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taeae, in tlie district Tanagraea, wMcli was also 
called Poemandris. Tanagra was supposed to be 
tbe same town as the Homeric Graea. The most 
ancient inliabitants are said to have been the 
GephjTaei, -who came with Cadmus from Phoe- 
nicia ; but it was afterwards taken possession of 
by the Aeolian Boeotians, It was a place of con- 
siderable commercial importance, and w'as cele- 
brated, among other things, for its breed of fighting 
cocks. At a later time it belonged to the Boeotian 
confederacy. Being near the frontiers of Attica, 
it was frequently exposed to the attacks of the 
Athenians ; and near it the Athenians sustained a 
celebrated defeat, b. c. 457- 

Tanai's (TtM^afr). 1. {Don^ i. e, Bhtfer), a great 
river, which rises in the N. of Sarmatia Europaea 
(about the centre of Russia), and flows to the S.E, 
till it comes near the Vokm^ when it turns to the 
S.W,, and falls into the K, E, angle of the Palus 
Maeotis {Sea (f Azov) by 2 principal mouths and 
several smaller ones, ft wms usualiy considered 
the boundary betw'een Europe and Asia. Its 
chief tribumry wms the Hyrgis or Syrgis (prob. 
Donets). — 2. (Ru. near Kassaiclmi), a city of 
Sarmatia Asiatica, on the N. side of the S. mouth 
of the Tanais, at a little distance from the sea. It 
was founded by a colony from Miletus, and be- 
came a very flourishing emporium. It reduced to 
subjection several of the neighbouring tribes, but 
in its turn it became subject to the kings of Bos- 
porus. It was destroyed by Poleinon on account 
of an attempted revolt, and, though afterwards 
restored, it never regained its former prosperity. 
Tana^iiil. [Tarquinius.] 

Taaetum (Tjmetanus ; Tmeto), a town of the 
Boil in Gallia Cispadana, between Mutina and 
Parma. 

Tanis (Toi^is : 0. T. Zoan ; Toytrijs : San, 
Ru.), a very ancient city of Lower Egypt, in the 
E. part of the Delta, on the right bank of the arm 
of the Nile, which was called after it the Tanitic, 
and on the S. W. side of the great lake between ; 
this and the Peliisiac branch of the Nile, which ; 
was also aiUed, after the city, Tarns {Lake of 
Metkzaleh). It was one of the capitals of Lower 
Eg}Ept under the early kings, and was said by 
tradition to have been the residence of the court 
in the time of Moses. It was the chief city of 
the Tanltes Nomos. 

Tantalus (Tth'-roAos). I Son of Zeus and 
Pluto- His wife is c*alled by some Euryanassa, 
by others Tayg-ete or Dione, and by others Clytia 
or Eiiprvto. He was the iather of Pelops, Broteas, 
and Niobe. Ail traditions agree in stating that 
he was a w-ealthy king, but while some call him 
king of Lydia, others describe Mm as king of 
Argos or Corinth. Tantalus is particularly cele- 
brated in ancient stoiy' for the terrible pnois hm ent 
inflicted upon him after his death in the lower 
•world, the causes of which are diflferently stated 
by the ancient authors. According to the common 
account Zeus invited him to his table, and com- 
municated his divine counsels to him. Tantalus 
divulged the secrets thus intrusted to him; and 
he was punished in the lower world by being 
afflicted with a raging thirst, and at the same time 
placed in the midst of a lake, the waters of 
which always receded from him as soon as he at- 
tempted to di'ink them. Over his head, moreover, 
hung branches of fruit, which receded in like 
manner when he stretched out his hand to reach 
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them. Ill' addition , to. all this .there was .suspended 
over his head a' huge rock ever threatening to 
crush him. Another tradition relates that, wishing 
to test the gods, he cut his son Pelops in pieces, 
boiled them and set theiii before the gods at a 
repast. A third account states that Tantalus 
stole nectar and ambrosia from the table of the 
gods and gave them to his friends ; and a fourth 
lastly relates the following story. Rhea caused 
the infant Zeus and his nurse to be guarded in 
Crete by a golden dog, whom Zeus afterwards 
appointed guardian of his temple in Crete, Pan- 
dareus stole this dog, and, carrying him to Mount 
Sipylus in Lydia, gave him to Tantalus to take 
cai’e of. But when Paiidareus demanded the dog 
back, Tantalus took an oath that he had never 
received it. Zeus thereupon changed Pandareus 
I into a stone, and threw Tantalus down from 
^ Mount Sipylus. Others again relate that Hermes 
demanded the dog of Tantalus, and that the 
perjury was committed before Hermes. Zeus 
buried Tantalus under Mount Sipylus as a punish- 
ment; and there his tomb was shown in later 
: times. The punishment of Tantalus was proverbial 
in ancient times, and from it the English language 
; has borrowed the verb “■ to tantalize,” that is, to 
hold out hopes or prospects which cannot be 
' realised. — The patronymic Tmitalides is fre- 
quently given to the descendants of Tantalus. 
Hence v/e find not only his son Pelops, but also 
Atreus, Tliyestes, Agamemnon, Menelaus, and 
Orestes called by this name. -**2. Son of Thy- 
estes, who was killed by Atreus. Others call 
him a son of Broteas. He was married to Gly- 
I taemnestra belbre Agamemnon, and is said by 
I some to have been killed by Agamemnon. —S. Son 
of Amphion and Niobe. 

! Tanus or Tanaus {Tdyos or Tavads ; Kmi), a 
river in the district of Thyreatis, on the E. coast 
of Peloponnesus, rising in Mt. Parnon, and falling 
into the Thyreatic gulf, after forming the bomtdary, 
between Argolis and Cynuria. 

Taoc© {TcAktj ; Buyid&r-ReiyU), a city on the 
coast of Persis, near the mouth of the river Granis,. 
used occasionally as a royal residence. The sur- 
rounding district was called TixoK7}vi). 

Taoohi (Tdoxot), a people of Poutus, on the 
borders of Armenia, frequently mentioned by 
Xenophon in the Anabasis. 

Tape.^ [Tagab.] 

Taphiae Insulae, a. number of small islands in 
^ the Ionian sea, lying net ween the coasts of Leu- 
: cadia and Acamania. They were also called the 
I islands of the Teleboae, and their inhabitants' ivere 
I in like manner named TapMi (Tai^mi) or Teie- 
' bdae {T7j\€§6ett). The largest of these islands is 
called Taphus (Tdtpos) by Plomer, but TapMus 
(Tacpiovs) oi'Taphmsa, (Ta(pwv(ra) by later writers. 
They are mentioned in Homer as the haunts of 
notorious pirates, and are celebrated in mythology 
on account of the war carried on between them 
and Electryon, king of Mycenae. 

TapMassus (Taipiacrcrds : Ji/acrivoro and Ri~ 
gani), a mountain in Aetolia and Locris, properly 
only a S. W. continuation of Mts. Oeta and Corax. 

TapMs ( Tapa, Ru. ), a city of the Dodecaschoenus, 
that is, the district of Aethiopia immediately 
above E^pt, stood on the W. bank of the Nile, 
S. of Tzitzis, and N, of Talrais. It is also called 
Tadis and riaTrty. There was a town on the oppo- 
site bank, called Contra . Taphis. 
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T^plirae or TSpliros (Td<ppai or Td(ppm : 
Td(ppm)^ a town on the isthmus of the Cherso- 
Bosus Taurica, so called becanse a trench or ditch 
was cut across the isthmns at this point 

Taphus. [Tapkiae,] 

Uaposiris {TawScrsipis^ TaOTO'ipiS, Tac^oVipts, 
i e. ilw tomb of Osiris: Ahousir^ Hu.), a city of 
Lower Egypt, on the N.W. frontier, in the Libya 
Nomos, near the base of the long tongue of land 
on wliich Alexandria stood, celebrated for its claim 
to be considered the buiial-pkce of Osiris. Men- 
tion is also made of a Lesser Taposiris (f fimpa 
TaT:6(X€Lpis) near it 

Taprobaue {TaitpoiavT ) ; Cefon)^ a great island 
of the Indian Ocean, opposite to the S. extremity 
of India intra Gangem. The Greeks first became 
acquainted ivith it through the researches of Onesi- 
critiis in the time of Alexander, and through in- 
formation obtained by residents in India ; and the 
Roman geographers acquired additional knowledge 
respecting the island through an embassy wMch 
was sent from it to Rome in the reign of Clau- 
dius, Of the accounts given of it by the ancients, 
it is only necessary here to state tliat Ptolemy 
makes it very much too large, w’hile, on the other 
hand, jie gives much too small aS.-wuird extension 
to the peninsula of India. 

Tapwi (TaTTOvpoi or Tawoupoi), a powerful 
people, apparently of Scythian origin, who dwelt 
in Medial on the borders of Farthia, S. of M. 
Coronus. They also extended into Margiana, 
and probably further N. on the E. side of the 
Caspian, where their original abodes seem to have 
been in tbe mountains called by their name. The 
men wore black clothes and long hair, and the 
women white clothes and hair cut close. They 
-were much addicted to drunkenness. 

Tapurx Montes (t& Tdroupa op*??), a range of 
mountains on the E. of the Caspian sea, inhabited 
by the Tapuri. 

''Taras. [Tarextum.J 

Tarbelli, one of the most important people in 
Gallia A quitanica, between the Ocean (hence called 
TarhcUieiim aeqitor and Tarhelhis Oeeanus) and the 
Pyrenees (hence called TarheUa Pifrcnc). Their 
country w'as sandy and unproductive, but con- 
tained gold and mineral springs. Their chief 
towm was Aquae Tarbellicae or Angnstae, on 
the Aturus (JDacqs on the Adour). 

Tarchon, son of Tyrrhenus,'who is said to have 
built the town of Tarquinii. [Tarquikil] Virgil 
represents him as coming ’o the assistance of Ae- 
neas against Turnus. i 

Tarentmus Sinus (Tap^prlvos kSK'jtos: G, of 
Tarentmn\ a great gulf in the S. of Italy, between | 
Bruttium, Lucania, and Calabria, beginning W. i 
near the Prom. Lacinium, and ending E. near the | 
Prom, lapygiiim, and named after the town of 1 
Tarentnm. According to Strabo, it is 1920 stadia 
in circuit, and the entrance to it is 700 stadia 
wide, 

Tarentum, called Taras by the Greeks (Tdpas, 
-apTos : Tapevrlros^ Tarentinus : Taranto% an im- 
portant Greek city in Italy, situated on the W. ; 
coast of the peninsula of Calabria, and on a bay of ; 
the sea, about 100 stadia in circuit, formingan excel- 
lent harbour, and being a portion of the great Gulf of 
Tarentum, The city stood in the midst of a beauti- 
ful and fertile country, S. of Mt. Aulon and W . of 
the mouth of the Galaesus. It was originally built; 
by the lapygians, who are ^id to have been joined 
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by some Cretan colonists from the neighbouring 
town of Uria, and it derived its name from the 
mythical Taras, a son of Poseidon. The greatness 
of Tarentum, how’'ever, dates from b. c. 708, when 
the original inhabitants were expelled, and the 
town was taken possession of by a strong body of 
Lacedaemonian Partheniae under the guidance of 
Phalanthus [Phalantbus]. It soon became the 
most powerful and Nourishing city in the whole of 
Magna Graecia, and exercised a kind of supremacy 
over the other Greek cities in Italy. It carried on 
an extensive commerce, possessed a coiisiderable 
fleet of ships of war, and w-as able to bring into the 
field, with tbe assistance of its allies, an army of 
30,000 foot and 3,000 horse. The city itself in 
its most fiomishing period contained 22,000 men 
capable of bearing arms. The government of 
Tarentum tvas different at various periods. In the 
time of Darius Hystaspis, Herodotus speaks of a 
king (i. e. a tyrant) of Tarentum ; but at a later 
period the government was a democracju Archytas, 
who was born at Tarentum, and who lived about 
B. c. 400, drew up a code of laws for his native 
city. With the increase of wealth the citizens 
became luxurious and effeminate, and being hard 
pressed by the Lucanians and other barbarians in 
the neighbourhood, they were obliged to apply for 
aid to the mother-country. Archidamus, son of 
Agesilaiis, was the first who came to their assist- 
ance in B. c. 338 ; and he fell in battle ffghtiag on 
their behalf. The next prince whom they invited 
to succour them, was Alexander, king of Epirus, 
and uncle to Alexander the Great. At first he 
met with considerable success, but was e%^entually 
defeated and slain by the Briittii in 320 near 
Pandosia on the hanks of tbe Acheron. Shortly 
afterwards the Tarentines had to encounter a still 
more formidable enemy. Having attacked some 
Roman ships, and then grossly insulted the Roman 
ambassadors who had been sent to demand repara- 
tion, Avar was declared against the city by the 
powerful republic. The Tarentines were saved for 
a time by Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who came to 
their help in 281 ; but two years after tbe defeat 
of this monarch and his withdrawal from Italy, 
the city was taken by tbe Romans (272). In the 
second Punic war Tarentum revoitf^d from Rome 
to Hannibal (212); but it was retaken by the 
Romans in 207, and was treated by them with 
great severity. From this time Tarentum declined 
in prosperity and wealth. It was subsequently 
made a Roman colony, and it still continued to be 
a place of considerable importance in the time of 
Augustus. Its inhabitants retained their love of 
luxury and ease ; and it is described by Horace as 
moUe Tarentum and imbelle TarenUni, Even after 
the downfall of the Western Empire the Greek 
language w-as still spoken at Tarentum ; and it i-vas 
long one of the chief strongholds of the Byzantine 
empire in the S- of Italy. The town of Tarentum 
consisted of 2 parts, viz., of a peninsula or island 
at the entrance of tlie harbour, and of a town 
on the main land, which was connected with tbe 
. island by means of a bridge. On the N.W. corner 
of tbe island, close to the entrance of the harbour, 
was the citadel: tbe principal part of the town T.vas 
situated S. W. of the isthmus. The modern towm 
is confined to the island or peninsula on which the 
citadel stood. The neighbourliood of Tarentum 
produced the best wmol in all Italy, and %Yas also 
celebtated for its excellent wine, figs, pears, and 
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other fniits. Its purple die was also much valued 

in antiquity. 

Tarichea or -eae (Tapix^ia, -eax, mat: Eh 
KereJi^ Ru.), a town of Galilee, at the S. end of 
the lake of Tiberias, strongly fortified, and with a 
turbulent population, who gave the Romans much 
trouble during the Jewish War. It obtained its 
name from the quantities of the fish of the neigh- 
bouring lakes which were salted here. 

Tame (Tdpv^j), a city of Lydia, on M. Tmolus, 
mentioned by Homer. Pliny mentions simply a 
fctimtain of the name. 

Tarpa, Sp. Haecius, was engaged by Pompeius 
to select the plays that were acted at his games 
exhibited in b. c. 55. Tarpa was likewise em- 
ployed by Augustus as a dramatic censor. 

Tarpeia, daughter of Sp. Tarpeius, the go- 
vernor of the Roman citadel on the Saturnian hill, 
afterwards called the Capitolino, was tempted by 
the gold on the Sabine bracelets and collars to 
open a gate of the fortress to T- Tatius and his ^ 
Sabines. As they entered, they threw upon lier 
their shields, and thus crushed her to death. She ! 
was buried on the hill, and her memory was pre- j 
served by the name of the Tarj)eian rock, which 
was given to a part of the Capitoline. A legend | 
still exists at Rome which relates that the fair j 
Tarpeia ever sits in the heart of the hill, covered 
with gold and jewels, and bound by a spell. 

Tarphe (Tdp<pi]\ a town in Locris on Mt. Oeta, 
mentioned by Homer, and subsequently called 
Phar^'gae. 

Taiquinla. [Takquinius.] 

Targuinii (Tarquiniensis : Turelihia nT.Corneio), 
a city of Etruria, situated on a hill and on the 
river Marta, S. E. of Cosa and on a road leading 
from the latter town to Rome. It was one of the 
12 Etmscan cities, and was probably” regarded as 
the metropolis of the Confederation. It is said to 
have been founded by Tarchon, the soii or brother 
of Tyrrhenus, W’ho was the leader of the Lydian 
colony from Asia to Italy. It was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tarqiiinii that the seer Tages appeared, 
from whom the Etruscans learnt their civil and 
religious polity. [Tages.] According to one 
account Tarquinii wms founded by Thessalians, 
that is, Pelasgians ; but there cart be no doubt that 
it was an original ICtruscan city, and that Tarchon 
is merely a personification of the race of the Tyr- 
rhenians. It was at Tarquinii that Bemaratus, the 
father of Tarqiiinius Priscus, settled ; and it was 
from tins city that the Tarquinian family came to 
Rome. After the expulsion of Tarquinius Super- 
bus from Rome, the Tarqiiinienses, in conjunction 
with the Veieiitcs, espoused his cause, but they 
were defeated by the Romans. From this time the 
Tarquinienses were frequently engaged int war with 
the Romans ; but they were at length obliged to 
submit to Rome about B. c. 310. Tarquinii rvas 
subsequently made a Roman colony and a muni- 
cipiuin ; but it gradually declined in importance; 
and in the 8 th or 0th century of the Christian era 
it was deserted by its inhabitants, who founded 
Corneto on the opposite .bill. There are few re- 
mains of the ancient city itself; but the cemetery 
of Tarquinii, consisting of a vast number of sub- 
terraneous caves in the lull on xvhicli Corneto 
stands, is still in a state of excellent preservation 
and contains numerous Etruscan paintings ; here 
some of the mnst interesting remains of Etruscan 
art have been discovered in modem times. 
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; " Tarqmni'os, the, name of a , family in early 
Roman history, to which the 5th and 7th kings of 
Rome belonged. The legend of the Tarqmns ran 
as follows. Bemaratus, their ancestor, belonged 
to the noble family of the Bacchiadae at Corinth, 
and fled from his native city when the po wer of 
his order was ovmrthroxvn by Cypselus. He settled 
at Tarquinii in Etruria, where he bad mercantile 
connections. He married an Etruscan wife, b}- 
whom he had txxm sons, Liicumo and Anms. The 
latter died in the lifetime of his father, leaving his 
wife pregnant ; but as Bemaratus was ignorant of 
this circumstance, he bequeathed all his property 
to Lucumo, and died himself shortly afterwards. 
But, although Lucumo was thus one of the most 
w^ealthy persons at Tarquinii, and had married 
Tanaquil, who belonged to a femily of the highest 
rank, he was excluded, as a stranger, from all 
power and influence in the state. Discontented 
with this inferior position, and urged on by his 
wife, he resolved to leave Tarquinii, and remove 
to Rome. He accordingly set out for Rome, riding 
in a chariot xvith his wife ; and accompanied by a 
large train of followers. When they had reached 
the Janiculus, an eagle seized his cap, and after 
carrying it away to a great height placed it again 
upon his head. Tanaquil, who was skilled in the 
Etruscan science of augury, bade her husband 
hope for the highest honour from this omen. Her 
predictions were soon verified. The stranger was 
received with welcome, and he and his followers 
were admitted to the rights of Roman citizens. 
He took the name of li. Tarquinius, to which 
Livy adds Priscus. His wealth, his courage, and 
his wisdom, gained him the love both of Ancus 
Marcius and of the people. The former appointed 
him guardian of his children ; and, when he died, 
the senate and the people unanimously elected 
Tarquinius to the vacant throne. The reign of 
Tarquinius was distinguished by great exploits in 
war, and by great works in peace. He defeated 
the Latins and Sabines ; and the latter people 
ceded to him the town of Collatia, where he placed 
a garrison under the command of Egerius, the 
son of his deceased brother Aruns, who took the 
surname of Coilatinus. Some traditions relate 
that Tarquinius defeated the Etruscans likewise, 
Among the important works which Tarquinius 
executed in peace, .the most celebrated are the 
vast sewers by which the lower parts of the city 
were drained, and which still remain, with not a 
stone displaced, to bear witness to his power and 
wealth. He is also said in some traditions to have 
laid out the Circus Maximus in the valley which 
had been redeemed from water by the sewers, and 
also to have instituted the Great or Roman Games, 
which were henceforth performed in the Circus. 
The Forum, with its porticoes and rows of shops, 
was also his work, and he likewise began to sur- 
round the city with a stone wall, a work which 
was finished by his successor Serviiis Tullius. 
The building of the Capitoline temple is moreover 
attributed to the elder Tarquinius, though most 
traditions ascribe this work to his son, and only 
the vow to the father. Tarquinius also made 
some changes in the constitution of the state. He 
added 100 new members to the senate, who were 
called patres mmoruni gentium, to distinguish them 
from the old senators, who were now called paUes 
majmnim gentium. He wished to add to the S 
centuries of equites established by Romulus 3 new 
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centuries, and to call them after himself and two 
of his friends. His plan was opposed by the augur 
Attus Navius, who gave a convincing proof that 
the gods were opposed to his purpose. [Nayius.] 
Accordingly, he gave up his design of establishing 
new centuries, but to each of the former centuries 
he associated another under the same name, so that 
henceforth there were the first and second Ramnes, 
Titles, and Luceres. He increased the number of 
Vestal Virgins from 4 to 6. Tarquinius was 
murdered after a reign of 38 years at the insti- 
gation of the sons of Ancus Marcius. But the 
latter did not secure the reward of their crime, 
for Servius Tullius, with the assistance of Tanaquii, 
succeeded to the vacant throne. Tarquinius left 
two sons and two daughters. His two sons, 
L- Tarquinius and Aruns, were, subsequently mar- 
ried to the two daughters of Servius Tullius. One 
of his daughters was married to Servius Tullius, 
and the other to IM. Brutus, b}' whom she became 
the mother of the celebrated L. Brutus, the first 
consul at Rome. Servius Tullius, whose life is 
given under Tullius, was murdered after a reign 
of 44 years, by his son-in-la’iv, L. Tarquinius, who 
ascended the vacant throne. — B. Tarq.uiaius 
Superbus commenced his reign without any of the 
forms of election. One of the first acts of his reign 
was to abolish the rights which had been conferred 
upon the plebeians by Servius ; and at the same 
time all the senators and patricians whom he mis- 
trusted, or whose wealth he coveted, were put to 
death or driven into exile. He surrounded himself 
by a body-guard, by means of which he was 
enabled to do wdiat be liked. His cruelty and 
tyranny obtained for him the surname of Superhus. 
But, although a tyrant at home, he raised Rome 
to great influence and power among the surround- 
ing nations. He gave his daughter in marriage to 
Octavius Mamilius of Tusculum, the most powerful 
of the Latin chiefs ; and under his sway Rome 
became the head of the Latin confederacy. He 
defeated the Volscians, and took the wealthy town 
of Suessa Pometia, with the spoils of which he 
commenced the erection of the Capitol which his 
father had vowed. In the vaults of this temple 
be deposited the Sibylline books, which the king 
purchased from a sibyl or prophetess. She bad 
offered to sell him 9 books for 800 pieces of gold. 
The king refused the offer with scorn. There- 
upon she went away, and burned -3, and then 
demanded the same price for the 6. The king 
still refused. She again went away and bmmt 3 
more, and still demanded the same price for the 
remaining 3. The king now purchased the 3 books, 
and the sibyl disappeared. He next engaged in 
war with Gabii, one of the Latin cities, which 
refused to enter into the league. Unable to take 
the city by force of arms, Tarquinius had recourse 
to stratagem. His son, Sextus, pretending to be 
ill-treated by his father, and covered with the 
bloody marks of stripes, fled to Gabii. The infa- 
tuated inhabitants intrusted him with the com- 
mand of their troops ; w^hereupon he sent a mes- 
senger to his father to inquire how he should 
deliver the city into his hands. The king, 
who was walking in his garden when the mes- 
senger arrived, made no reply, but kept striking 
off the heads of the tallest poppies with his stick. 
Sextus took the hint. He put to death or banished 
all the leading men of the place, and then had no 
difficulty in compelling it to submit to his father# 
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In the midst of his prosperity, Tarquinius fell 
through a shameful outrage committed by one of 
his sons. Tarquinius and his sons were engaged 
in besieging Ardea, a city of the Rutulians. Here, 
as the king’s SOBS, and their cousin, Tarquinius 
Coliatinus, the son of Egerius, were feasting to- 
gether, a dispute arose about the virtue of their 
wives. As nothing was doing in the field, they 
mounted their horses to visit their homes by sur- 
prize. They first went to Rome, where they, sur- 
prized the king’s daughters at a splendid banquet. 
They then hastened to Collatia, and there, though, 
it was late in the night, they found Lucre tia, the 
'wife of Coliatinus, spinning amid her handmaids. 
The beauty and virtue of Lucretia had fired the 
evil passions of Sextus. A few days afterwards lie 
returned to Collatia, where he was hospitably re- 
ceived by Lucretia as her husband’s kinsman. In 
the dead of night he entered, the chamber with a 
drawn sword: by threatening to lay a slave with 
his throat cut beside her, whom he would pretend 
to have killed in order to avenge her husband’s 
honour, he forced her to yield to his wishes. As 
soon as Sextus had departed, Lucretia sent for her 
husband and father. Collatin os came, accompanied 
by L. Bmtus ; Lucretius, ivith P. Valerius, who 
afterwards gained the surname of Publicola, They 
found her in an agony of sorrow. She told them 
what had happened, enjoined them to avenge her 
dishonour, ami then stabbed herself to death. 
They all swore to avenge her, Brutus threw off 
his assumed stupidity, and placed himself at their 
head. They carried the corpse to Rome. Bratus, 
who was Tribunus Celenim, summoned the people, 
and related the deed of shame. All classes were 
inflamed wdth the same indignation. A decree 
was passed deposing the king, and banishing him 
and his family from the city. The army, encamped 
before Ardea, likewise renounced their allegiance 
to the tyrant. Tarquinius, ivith his two sons, 
Titus and Aruns, took refuge at Caere in Etruria. 
Sextus repaired to Gabii, his own principality, 
where he was shortly after murdered by the 
friends of those whom he had put to death. Tar- 
quinius reigned *24 years. He was banished B. c. 
510. The people of Tarquinii and V eii espoused 
the cause of the exiled tyrant, and marclied 
against Rome. The two consuls advanced to 
meet them. A bloody battle -was fought, in which 
Bmtus and Aruns, the son of Tarquinius, slew 
each other. Tarquinius next repaired to Lars 
Porsena, the powerful king of Clusium, w'ho 
marched against Rome at the head of a vast army. 
The history of this memorable expedition is re- 
lated under Porsena. After Porsena quitted 
Rome, Tarquinius took refuge with his son-in- 
law, Mamilius Octavius of Tusculum. Under the 
guidance of the latter, the Latin states espoused 
the cause of the exiled king, and declared war 
against Rome. The contest was decided by the 
celebrated battle of the lake Regillus, in which the 
Romafis gained the victory by the help of Castor 
and Pollux, Tarquinius himself -was wounded, 
but escaped with his life ; his son Sextus is said 
to have fallen in this battle, though, according to 
another tradition, as we have already seen, lie was 
slain by the inhabitants of Gabii. Tarquinius 
Superbus had now no other state to whom he 
could apply for assistance. He had already sur- 
^^wxved all his fimiily; and he now fled to Aris- 
iSliJbulus at Cumae, where he died a wTetched and 
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cMldless old man. Sncli is the story of the 
Tarquiiis according to the ancient writers ; but 
this story must not be received as a real history. 
The narrative contains numerous inconsistencies 
and impossibilities. The following is only one 
instance out of many. We are told that the 
younger Tarquinius who was expelled from Rome 
in mature age, was the son of the king who 
ascended the throne 107 years previously in the 
vigour of life ; and Servius Tullius, who mar- 
ried the daughter of Tarqiiinius Priscus, shortly 
before lie ascended the throne, is represented im- 
mediately after his accession as the father of two 
daughters TrYhom he marries to the brothers of his 
own wife ! 

Taaracina (Tarracinensis : Tcrracina)^ more 
anciently called Anxnr (Anxurates PL), an ancient 
toivn of Latiiim situated 58 miles S.E. of Rome on 
the Via Appia and upon the coast, with a strongly 
fortified citadel upon a high hill, on which stood 
the temple of Jupiter Anxurus. It was probalily 
a Peiasgian town originally ; but it afterwards be- 
longed to the Volsci, by v/hom it was called An.vur. 
It was conquered by the Romans, who gave it the 
name of Tarracina, and it was made a Roman 
colony, B. c. 32,9. Three miles W. of the town 
stood the grove of Feronia, with a temple of this 
goddess. The ancient -wails of the citadel of Tar- 
racina are still visible on the slope of MonieccJiio. 

Tarr^O (Tarraconensis : Tarrarfona)^ an ancient 
town on the E. coast of Spain situated on a rock 
76‘Oft. high, between the river Iberus and the 
Pyrenees on the river Tulcis. It was founded by 
the IMassilians, and was made the head quarters 
of the 2 brothers P. and Cn. Scipio, in their cam- 
paigns against the Carthaginians in the 2nd Punic 
war. It subsequently became a populous and 
flourishing town; and Augustus, w'ho wintered 
here (b. c. 26 ) after his Cantabrian campaign, made 
it the capital of one of the 8 Spanish provinces 
{Hwpania Tarraconmm) and also a Roman colony. 
Hence we find it called Colonm Tarraconensis^ also 
€qL Vkirix Toguta and Col, Julia Viclnai Tarra- 
wnemis. The modern town of Tarragona is built 
to a great extent with the remains of the ancient 
city ; and Homan inscriptions may frequently he 
seen embedded in the walls of the modern houses. 
The ancient Roman aqueduct, having been repaired 
in modern times, still supplies the modern city 
with water ; and at a short distance to the N. W. 
of Tarragona, along the sea coast, is a Roman se- 
pulchre called the tow'er of the Scipios, although 
the real place of the burial of the Scipios is quite 
unknown. 

TaxruatSaus Patermis. [Patbrnus.] 

Tarsia (Tapuft? ; 2{a$ Jird or <7. Ckrks\ a 
promontory of Carman ia, on the coast of the Per- 
sian Gulf, near the frontier of Persia. The neigh- 
bouring part of the coast of Carmania was called 
■' TarsiSna. 

Tarsius (o Taperms: Tarza or BaMesri)^ a 
river of iMysia, rising in Temnus, and flowing 
N. E., through the Miletopolites Lacus, into the 
Mficestus. 

Tarsus, Tarsos {TaperSs, Tapcrol^ Tepo-Js, ©ap- 
<r6s ; Tapo-etis-, Tarserisis : Terstis, Ru.), the chief : 
city of Cilicia, stood near the centre of Cilicia 
Campestris, on the river Cy dims, about - 12 miles 
above its mouth, in a very large and fertile plain 
at the foot of M. Taurus, the chief pass through 
which (Pjlae Ciliciae) M down to Tarsus. Its 
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position gave it the full, benefit of the natural ad'^ 
vantages of a fertile country, and the command of 
an important hightvay of commerce. 1 1 had also an 
excellent harbour, 12 miles from the city, which is 
filled up with sand. The city was of imkno-wn 
antiquity. Some ascribed its foundation to the 
Assyrian king Sardanapalus ; others to Perseus, 
in connection with whose legend the name of the 
city is fancifully derived from a hoof {rapaSs) 
which the winged horse Pegasus lost here ; and 
others to the Argive chieftain Triptolemus, whose 
effigy appears on the coins of the city. All that 
can be determined 'with certainty seems to be that 
it was a very ancient city of the Syrians, who 
were the earliest known inhabitants of this part of 
Asia Minor, and that it received Greek settlers at 
an early period. In the time of Xenophon, who 
gives us the first historical notice of Tarsus, it was 
the capital of the Cilician prince Syennesis, and 
was taken by Cyrus. [Comp. Cilicia.] At the 
time of the Macedonian invasion, it was held by 
the Persian troops, who were about to burn it, 
when they were prevented by Alexander's arrival. 
After playing an important part as a military post 
in the wars of the successors of Alexander, and 
under the Syrian kings, it became, by the peace 
between the Romans and Antiochus the Great, the 
frontier city of the Syrian kingdom on the N. W. 
As the power of the Seleucidae declined, it suffered 
much from the oppression of its governors, and 
from the wars between the members of the royal 
family. At the time of the Mithridatic War, it 
suffered, on the one hand, from Tigranes, who 
overran Cilicia, and, on the other, from the pirates, 
who had theii* strongholds in the mountains of 
Cilicia Aspera, and made frequent incursions into 
the level country. From both these enemies it 
was rescued by Pompey, who made it the capital 
of the new Roman province of Cilicia, B. c. 66. In 
the Civil War, it took part with Caesar, and as- 
sumed, in his honour, the name of Juliopolis. 
i For this the inhabitants were severely punished by 
I Cassius, but were recompensed by Antony, who 
made Tarsus a free city. Under Augustus, the 
city obtained immunity from taxes, through the 
influence of the emperor’s tutor, the Stoic Atheno- 
doriis, who was a native of the place. It enjoji-ed 
the favour, and was called by the names, of several 
of the later emperors. It was the scene of im- 
portant events in the wars with the Persians, the 
Arabs, and the Turks, and also in the Crusades. • 
The people of Tarsus were celebrated for their 
mental power, their readiness in repartee, and 
their fondness for the study of philosophy. Among 
the most distinguished natives of the place were : 
the Stoics, Antipater, Archedemiis, Heniclides, 
Nestor, Zeno, and the 2 Athenodori ; the Aca- 
demic, Nestor; the Epicureans, Diogenes, cele- 
brated for his poivers of improvising, Lysias, who 
was for a time tyrant of the city, and Plutiades ; 
the tragic poets, Dionysides and Bion ; the satiric 
poets, Demetrius, and Boethes, who was also a 
troublesome demagogue; the grammarians, Ar- 
temidorus, Diodorus, and Hermogenes ; the his- 
torian Hermogenes; the physicians, Herodotus 
and Philo ; and, above all, the apostle Paul, who 
belonged to one of several families of Jews, who 
had settled at Tars-us in considerable numbers, 
under the Persian and Syrian kings. 

Tartarus (Taprapos), son of Aether and Ge, 
and by his mother Ge the father of the Gigantes, 
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Tjfplioeu3 and Echidna. In the Iliad Tartarus is 
a place beneath the earth, as far below Hades as 
Heaven is above the earth, and closed by iron gates. 
Eater poets describe. Tartarus as the place 1,11 the 
lower world in which the spirits of wicked men are 
punished for their crimes ; and sometimes they use ^ 
the name as s 3 rnonymous ivith .Hades or the lower' 
w'orld in general. i 

Tartessms (TapTiiffG-Ss : TaprTjo’O'ios), an an- 1 
cient town in Spain, and one of the chief settle- j 
ments of the Phoenicians, probably' the same as i 
the' TarsMsh of Scripture. The position of this! 
town has occasioned much dispute. Most of the ; 
ancient -writers place it at the mouth of the river ! 
Baetis, . which, they say, was originally called | 
Tartessus, . Others identify it, with, more, proba- 
bility, witli the city of Carteia on M.t. Calpe, the 
rock. .of , Oibraltar... The wdiole conntr}^ W. of 
Gibraltar was 'also' called Taxtessis. 

, Tarnscoa or Tarascon (Tarusconienses : Taras- 
eon% a town of the Salves in Gaul, on the E. bank 
of the Rhone, N. of Arekte, and E. of Nemausus. 

TarvisittiE (Tarvisarms: Treviso)^ a town of 
Venetia in the N. of Italy, on the river Silis, 
which became the seat of a bishopric, and a place 
of importance in the middle ages. 

Tatianus (Tanavos), a Christian writer of the 
2nd century, was born in Assyria, and ^vas origi- 
nally' a teacher of rhetoric. He was afterwards 
converted to Christianity, according to some ac- 
counts, by Justin Martyr, with whom at any rate 
be -was very intimate. After Justin's death Tatiaa 
quitted Rome, where he had resided for some time, 
and returned into the East. There he imbibed and 
promulgated views of a Gnostic character, and gave 
rise to a new sect, called after him Tatiani. Tatian 
wrote numerous works, of which there is still ex- 
tant an Address io the Greehs (Uphs ‘'EK\7^vas\ in 
which he points out the superiority of Ciiristianity ; 
to the heathen religion. The best edition of this 
work is by Worth, Oxford, 1700. 

T. Tatius, king of the Sabines. [Romulus.] 

Xatta ( 7 ] Tdrra : Tux-G’ol)^ a great salt hike 
in the centre of Asia Minor, on the Phrygian 
table-land, on the coniines of Phrygia, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, and Lycaonia. It supplies the whole 
surrounding country with salt, as it doubtless did 
in ancient times. 

TaizcMra or Teucb.ira (Tavx^ipci, Tevx^ipa: 
Taukra^ Ru.), a colony of Cyrene, on the N. W. 
coast of Cyrenaica, in kk Africa, Under the Pto- 
lemies, it was called Arsinoe, and was one of the 
5 cities of the Libyan Pentapolis. It became a 
Roman colony, and was fortified by Justinian. It 
was a chief seat of the worship of Cybole, who had 
here a great temple and an annual festival. 

Taulantii {Taukdvnai)^ a people of Illyria, in 
the neighbourhood of Epidamnus, frequently men- 
tioned hj the Greek and Roman writers. One of 
their most powerful kings was Glaucias, a contem- 
porary of Alexander the Great, who fought against 
the latter monarch, and at a later period a-fforded 
an asylum to the infant Pyrrhus, and refused to 
surrender him to Cassander. 

Tatums (Tamus)^ a range of mountains in 
Germany, at no great distance from the confluence 
of the Moenus (3fam) and the Rhine. 

Tauxasm. [Tauriki.]' 

Tauxentum and Tatirois (TaypoeVrm?', Tav- 
pdetSj -eyros), a fortress belonging to Massilia, and 
near the latter city, on the S. coast of Gaul. 
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Tauri, a wild and savage people in European 
Sacmatia, who sacrificed all strangers to a goddess 
whom the Greeks identified with Artemis. An 
account of this goddess is given elsewhere (p. 94, 
a). The Tauri dwelt in the peninsula which was 
called after them Chersonesus Taurica. [Chjersd- 
N.ESU.3, No. 2.] 

Tauxiamim (Tauretto% a town of Briittium on 
the Via Popilia, miles S. E- of Vibo. 

Taiirini, a people of Liguria dwelling, on the. 
upper course of the Po, at the foot of the Alps. 
Their chief towm was Taurasia, afterwards colo- 
nised by Augustus, and called Augusta Tauri- 
norum {Turin). 

Tauris (Toreo!a%ii small island off the coast .of 
Illyria, between Pharus and CorcjTa. 

Tauxisci, a Celtic people in Noricum, and pro- 
bably the old Celtic name of the entire population 
of the coiintrjn They were subsequeHtly called 
Norici by tbe Romans after their capital Noreia. 

Tauxols.^ [Taurextum.J 
Taaromeniina (Taupop-ewo?/ : Tai/po/xeHrTjs, 
Tauromenitanus : Taormina).^ a city on the E. 
coast of Sieilj’', situated on Mt. Taurus, from which 
it derived its name, and foimded B. a 358 by 
Andromachus with the remains of the inhabitants 
of Naxos, whose town had been destroyed by 
Dionj’-sius nearlj' 50 years before. [Naxos, 
No. 2.] Tauromenium soon became a large and 
flourishing city ; but in consequence of its espousing 
the side of Sex. Pompey against Augustus, most 
of its inhabitants were expelled from the city, and 
their place supplied bj^ a colony of Roman vete- 
rans : hence we find the town called Ool. At^usta 
Tauromeniiana. From this time Tauromenium 
became a place of secondary importance. The 
hills in the neighbourhood produced excellent 
wine. There are still remains of the ancient town, 
of which the most important is a splendid theatre 
cut out of tbe rock, and capable of holding from 
80,000 to 40,000 spectators, from which we may 
form some idea of the populousness of Tauio- 
meniiim. 

Tauroscytliae [Scythotauri]. 

Taurunum {Semlin), a strong^ fortified town 
in Pannonia at the confluence of the Savus and 
the Danube. 

Taurus, Statilius, a distinguished general of 
Oetavian. At the battle of Actium, B. c. 31, he 
commanded the land-forces of Oetavian, which 
were drawn up on the shore. In 29 he defeated 
the Cantabri, Vaccaei, and Astures. He was consul 
in 26; and in 16, -when the emperor went to Gaul, 
the government of the city and of Italy ivas left to 
Taurus, with the title of praefectus urbi. In the 
fourth consulship of Augustus, 30, Taurus built an 
amphitheatre of stone at his own expense. [Roma, 
p. 652.] 

Tauxus (5 Tavpos, from the Aramaean Tur, a 
high mountam : Taurus, Ah-Dagh., and other spe- 
cial names), a great mountain chain of Asia, In 
its widest extent, the name was applied, by the 
later geographers, to the whole of the great chain, 
which runs through Asia from W. to E., forming 
the S. maj^in of the great table-land of Central 
Asia, which it divides from the Mediterranean 
coast of Asia Minor, from Syria and the Tigris 
and Euphrates valley, from the low lands on the 
N. shore of the Indian Ocean, and from tbe 2 
great peninsulas of India. But this is not a common 
use of the name. In its usual signification, it da- 
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notes the motm tain-chain in the S. of Asia Minor, 
which begins at the Sacrum or Chelidonhim Prom, 
at the S. E. angle of Lycia, sniTOunds the gulf of 
Pamphylia, passing through the middle of Pisidia ; 
then along the S. frontier of Lycaonia and Cappa- 
docia, which it divides from Cilicia and Com- 
magene ; thence, after being broken through by 
the'" Euphrates, it proceeds almost due E. through 
the S. of Armenia, forming the water-shed between 
the sources of the Tigris on the S., and the streams 
which feed the upper Euphrates and the Araxes 
on the N. ; thus it continues as far as the S. mar- 
gin of the lake Arsissa, where it ceases to bear the 
name of Taurus, and is continued in the chain 
which, under the names of Niphates, Zagros, &c,, 
forms the N. E. margin of the Tigris and Euphrates 
valley. This main chain sends off branches which 
are nearly as important as itself. In the middle of 
tlm frontier between Cilicia and Cappadocia, E. of 
the Cilician Gates, the Antitaubus branches off 
to the N. E. In the E. of Cilicia, the Amanus 
goes off to the S. W. and S. Immediately E. of 
the Euphrates, a branch proceeds to the S. E., 
fonning, under the name of Masius, the frontier 
between Armenia and Mesopotamia, and dividing 
the valley of the Upper Tigris from the waters 
which flow through Mesopotamia into the Eu- 
phrates. The Taurus is of moderate height, for 
the most part steep, and wooded to the summit. 
Its general character greatly resembles the moun- 
tains of central Germany. 

Tavixna (Taoui'o;t', Taviov : prob. Boghaz Kimi^ 
Ru.), the capital of the Trocmi, in Galatia, stood 
on the E. side of the Halys, but at some distance 
from the river, and formed the centre of meeting 
for roads leading to all parts of Asia Minor. It 
was therefore a place of considerable commercial 
importance. It had a temple and bronze colossus 
of Zeus, 

TaxilaorTaxiala (rd Td^iXa, Ta^aXa), an im- 
portant city of India intra Gangem, stood in a 
large and fertile plain between the Indus and the 
Hy daspes, and was the capital of the Indian king 
Taxiles, in the time of Alexander, Its position 
has not been identihed. It is not, as Major 
Bennell supposed, Atiock; and there is no large 
city remaining which exactly answers to its po- 
sition. 

Taxiles (To^iAtjs:). 1, An Indian prince or 
king, who reigned over the tract between the Indus 
and the Hydaspes, at the period of the expedition 
of Alexander, B.C. B27, His real name was Mophis, 
or Omphis, and the Greeks appear to have called 
him Taxiles or Taxilas, from the name of his ca- 
pital city of Taxila, near the modern Attock. On 
the approach of Alexander he hastened to meet 
him with valuable presents, and was in consequence 
confirmed in his kingdom by the Macedonian mo- 
narch.—^. A general in the service of Mithridates 
the Great, and one of those in whom he reposed 
the highest confidence. 

Taj^ete (TavyerTj), daughter of Atlas and Ple- 
ione, one of the Pleiades, from whom Mt. Taygetus 
in Laconia is said to have derived its name. By 
Zeus she became the mother of Lacedaemon and 
ofEurotas. 

Taygetus orTaygetum or Taygeta (Tai/yeros, 
Ta^erop’^ rd Tai^yera ph), a lofty range of moun- 
tains of a wild and savage character, separating | 
Laconica and Messenia, and extending from the j 
frontiers of Arcadia down to the Prom. Taenarum. 


I Its highest points were called Taletus and Evoras, 
! about 3 miles S. of Sparta. Taygetus is said to 
I have derived its name from the nymph Taj^gete. 

Teanum (Teanensis). 1. Apfflum (nr. Ponie 
; Botio), a town of Apulia on the river Frento and 
: the confines of the Frentani, 18 miles from Lari- 
num. — 2. Sidicimim (Team), an important town 
of Campania, and the capital of the Sididni, situ- 
ated on the N. slope of Mt. Massicus and on the 
Via Praenestina, 6 miles W, of Gales. It was 
made a Roman colony by Augustus ; and in its 
neighbourhood were some celebrated medicinal 
springs. 

Tearus ('Tiapos : Teara^ Deara or Dcrc), a 
river of Thrace, the waters of which were useful 
in curing cutaneous diseases. Herodotus relates 
that it rises from 38 fountains, all flowing from the 
same rock, some warm and others cold. It falls 
into the Gontadesdus ; this into the Agrianes ; and 
the latter again into the Hebfus. 

Teate (Teatinus: CMeii), the capital of the 
Marrucini, situated on a steep hill on the river 
Atemus, and on the road from Aternum to Cor- 
finiura. 

Teemessa (T€/cgi7tro'a), the daughter of the 
Phrygian king Teleutas, whose territory was ra- 
vaged by the Greeks during a predatory excursion 
from Troy. Teemessa was taken prisoner, and was 
given to Ajax, the son of Telamon, by lyhom she 
had a son, Eurysaces. 

Teemon (Texjuwv), a town of the Molossi in 
Epirus. 

Tectaeus and AngMion (Te/rraTos /cal Ayye- 
kiu)v\ early Greek statuaries, who are always 
menlioned together. They were pupils of Dipoeiiiis 
and Scyilis, and instructors of Gallon of Aegina ; 
and therefore they must have flouiished about b.c. 
548. 

Tectosages (Te/crocrayes). 1. In Gallia. [VoL- 
CAE.] — 2. In Asia Minor, [Galatia.] 

Tecum or Ticis (TeeZi), a river in Gallia Narbo- 
nensis in the territory of the Sardones, called 
IlHberis by the Greeks from a town of this name 
upon the river, 

Tedanius, a river in Illyricum, sepjirating 
lapydia and Lihurnia. 

T%ea (Teyea). 1. (TeyedxTjs ; Fiali), an im- 
portant city of Arcadia, and the capital of the 
district Tegeatis (Teyearts), which was bounded 
on the E. by Argolis and Laconica, on the S. by 
Laconica, on the W. by Maenalia, and on the N. 
by the territory of Man tinea. It was one of the 
! most ancient towns of Arcadia, and is said to have 
j been founded by Tegeates, the son of Lycaon. 

1 It was formed out of B small townships, wliich 
i were united into one city by Aleus, who was thua 
regarded as the real founder of the city. At a 
later time we And Tegea divided into 4 tribes,, 
each of which possessed a statue of Apollo Agyieus, 
who was especially honoured in Tegea. The 
TegeStae long resisted the supremacy of Sparta ; 
and it was not till the Spartans discovered the 
bones of Orestes that they were enabled to con- 
quer this people- The Tegeatae sent 3000 men 
to the battle of Plataea, in which they wei-e dis- 
tinguished for their bravery. They remained 
faithful to Sparta in the Peloponnesian war ; hut 
after the battle of Leuctra they joined the rest of 
the Arcadians in establishing their independence. 
During the wars of the Achaean league Tegea 
was taken both by Cleomenes, king of Sparta, and 
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Antigoiras Boson, king of 
Sly of the Achaeans. It ^ ^ 

of importance in the ™ , 

Pausimias. Its most splendid public building nas 

fh??S; of Athena, \chich ivas the argestand 
most magnificent building in Ae Pe 
It was erected soon after E. c. o94, in ptee < 
more ancient temple of this goddess, ivhich wm 
S irnt down in this year. The 
Scopas, and the sculpture in the pediments were 
probably by the hand of Scopas limmelf. ~ 2. A 
town in Crete, said to hare been founded bj --ga 

^^TalittOil (TeXaptui'), sonof Aeacus “id Endeis, 
and brother of Peleus. Hamg assisted “ 

slaying their half-brother Phocus T®- 

laSon was expelled from Aegin^ and ^ 

mis. Here he was first married to ^ ' 

of Cvchreus, king of the island, on wjose death Te- 
lISL became fing of Sato-, «%ffS«s 
married Periboea or Erib<iea, daughter of Alcathous, 
by whom he hecame the ‘“ther of Aiux, ^ho is 
hence frequently called X 

niusUrl. Telamon himself wm one of the 

Calvdoiiian. hunters and one of tlie t 

He^“lso .a great friend of Hercu e^ w^iom 

he ioined in his expedition t°" 

Tvai- ivViifTi citv he was the nrst to eniei. 
iUthae erected analtai- to Hercules Calhnkus^ 
Ale^icacus Hercules, in return, gave to him 
Theanirl or Hesione, a daughter of Laomedon 
by whom he became the father of Tourer and 

Tmmhelus. On this expedition Telamon and H 

cules also fought against the 

account of Chalciope, the beautiful daughter ot 
Eurypylus, the king of the Meropes, and 
giant Alcioneus, on theistliimis of Corinth, fela- 
mon likewise accompanied Hereuics ^ 
dition against the Amazons, and V 

Telamon (Tdamone), a town and ^arhoim o 
Etruria, a few miles S. of the river Umbro, said to 
have been founded by Telamon on 5 «® 5 etmn fem 
the Argonautio expedition. In its “'S “ 

a <>reat victorv was gamed over the Gauls m b c. 
‘i-'i’i It was hero that Marius landed on his 
return from Africa in 87. Tetoon wms un- 
doubtedly the port of the J 

reccntlv discovered in its neighbourhood, which is 
snpposk to be the ancient Vetuloma. 

Telchines (TeX^ives). a tody or a tribe, sato 
to have been descended from Tjialassa or Posemon. 
They are represented in 3 diirerent aspects . 1. 

As luUhators of ilis. mil and wimsiers of tie yoda. 
As such they came from Crete to Cyprus and torn 
thence to Rhodes, where they founded Camirus, 
lalUs, and Hindus. Rhodes, which was named 

after them r<iZe4&ts, was abandoned hr them, be- 

rauae thev foresaw that the island would be uiun- 

dated They then spread in different directions. 

Lveus went to Lycia, where he built the temple of 
the Lvcian Apollo. This god had been worshipped 
Iv them at Hindus, and Hera at lalysus and 
feminis. Nymphs also are called 
Tekbiniae. Poseidon was intrusted to theni b> 
Bbea, aud they brought him up m coBjunction 
with Caphira, a daughter of Oceanus. 

Apollo and Zeus, however, are also described as 
ho^stile to the Telchines. Apollo is said to have 
assumed the shape of a wolf, and.to ha\e thus 
destroyed the Telchines, f 

whelnied them by an inundation. As sorceren 
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and enmms daemons. Their verj^ eyes and aspect 
are said to have been destructive. 1 hey bad it in 
their power to bring on hail, ram, and snow, and 
to assume any form they pleased ; they further 
mixed Stygian water with sulphur, in order thereby 
to destroy animals and plants. B. As artists^ for 
thev are said to have invented useful arts and m- 
stitutions, and to have made images of the gods. 

Thev worked in brass and iron, made the sickle ot 
Cronos and the trident of Poseidon. Ihis last 
feature in the character of the Telchines seems to 
have been the reason of their being classed with the 
Idaean Bactvls ; and Strabo even states that ^ose 
of the 9 Hhodian Telchines who accompanied Khea 
to Crete, and there brought up the infant Zeus, 
were called Curetes. 

Teleboae. [Taphiae.] . . 

Teleboas (Ti^Xegdas), a river of Armenia Major, 
falling into the Euphrates; probably identical 
with the Arsanias. ^ * t 

Teleclides (TTjAe/cXeiSTjs), a distin, mushed 
nian comic poet of the Old Comedy, flourished 
about the same time as Crates and Cratinus, and a 
little earlier than Aristophanes. He was an earnest 
advocate of peace, and a great admirer of the an- 
cient manners of the age of Themistocles. 

Teleclus (T 7 ]AcKXoy),king of Sparta, oth of the 
Agids, and son of Archelaus. He was slain by 
tbe Messenians, in a temple of Artemis Limnatis, 
on the borders. His death was the immediate oc- 
casion of the 1st Messenian war, B. c. 74B. 

Telegouus (Tv>^iyovos), son of Ulysses and 
Circe. After Ulysses had retunied to Ithaca, 
Circe sent out Telegonus in search of his father. 

A storm cast his ship on the coast of Ithaca, and 
being pressed by hunger, he began to plunder tbe 
fields. Ulysses" and Telemachus being informed of 
the ravages caused by the stranger, vrent ^out to 
fight against him ; but Telegonus ran Ulysses 
tlirough with a spear which he had received from 
his mother. At the command of Athena, TelegO“ 
nils, accompanied by Telemachus and Penelope, 
went to Circe in Aeaea, there buried the body of 
Ulysses, and married Penelope, by whom he be- 
came the father of Itaius. In Italy Telegonus was 
believed to have been the founder of tbe towns of 
Tusculum and Praeneste. Pic left a daughter Ma- 
milia, from whom the family of the Alamihi traced 

their descent. _ , 

Telemachus son of Ulysses and 

Penelope. He was still an infant when iiis Uither 
went to Troy ; and when the latter had been absent 
from home nearly 20 years, Telemaduis went to 
Pvlos and Sparta, to gather information concerning 
him. He was hospitably received by Nestor, who 
sent his own son to conduct Telemachus to Sparta. 
Menelaus also received him kindly, and communi- 
cated to him the prophecy of Proteus concerning 
Ulysses. From Sparta Telemachus returned home ; 
and on his arrival there he found his father, whom 
he assisted in slaying the suitors. According to^ 
some accounts, Telemachus became tne mther or 
Perseptolis either by Polycaste, tbe daughter of 
Nestor, or by Naiisicaa, the daughter of Alcinous. 
Others relate that he was induced by Athena to 
marry Circe, and became by her the father of Ua- 
tinus ; or that he married Cassiphoiie, a daughter 
of Circe, but in a quarrel with his mother-in-law 
slew her, for which he was in his turn killed by 
Cassiphone. One account makes Telemachus the 
founder of Clusiura in Etruria. 
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Telemus (TiK^jj-os), son of EurymiiSj and a cele- 
brated soothsayer. 

TelepEassa (T7]X4(pafrara% wi?e of Agenor, and 
Kioiber^uf Europa, Cadmus, Phoenix, and Cilix. 
Khe, witii her sons, went out in search of Europa, 
who had been carried off by Zeus ; but she died 
on the expedition, and was buried by Cadmus, 

Telephns son of Hercules and Auge, 

the daughter of king Aleus of Tegea. As soon as 
he was bom he Avas exposed by his grandfather, 
but was reared by a hind (lAa<|)os), and educated 
by king Corythus in Arcadia. On reaching man- 
hood, he consulted the Delphic oracle to leam his 
parentage, and was ordered to go to king Teuthras 
in Mysia. He there found his mother, and suc- 
ceeded Teuthras on the throne of Mysia. He 
married Laodiee or Astyoebe, a daughter of Priam ; 
and he attempted to preTeat the Greeks from land- 
ing on tlie coast of Mysia. Dionysus, however, 
caused him to stnrahle over a vine, whereupon he 
was wounded by Achilles. Being informed by an 
oracle that the wound could only be cured by him 
who Imd inilicted it, Telephus repaired to the Gre- 
cian camp ; and as the Greeks had likewise leamt 
from an oracle that without the aid of Telephus 
they could not reach Troy, Achilles cured Telephus 
by means of the rust of the spear by which he 
had been wounded. Telephus, in return, pointed 
out to the Greeks the road which they had to take. 

TSepte. [Thala.] 

Telesia (Telesimis: Telese), a town in Sam- 
nium, on the road from Aliifae to Beneventum, 
taken by 'Hannibal in the 2nd Punic war, and 
afterwards retaken by the Romans. It was colo- 
nised by Augustus with a body of veterans. It 
was the birthplace of Pontius, who fought against 
Sulla, and who was hence surnamed Telesinns. 

TeiesiHa (TeAeViAAa), of Argos, a celebrated lyric 
poetess and heroine, Nourished about B. C. 510. In 
the war of Argos against Sparta, she not only en- 
couraged her countrymen by her lyre and song, but 
she took up arms at the bead of a band of her 
countrywomen, and greatly contributed to the vic- 
tory which they gained over the Spartans. In 
memory of this exploit, her statue was erected in 
the temple of Aphrodite at Argos, with the em- 
blems of a poetess and a heroine ; Ares was wor- 
shipped in that city as a patron deity of -women ; 
and the prowess of her female associates was coin- 
mem orated by the annual festival called 
Only 2 complete verses of her poetry are; extant. 
Telesiuus, Pontius. [Pontius] 

T§testas or TelestSs (TeAcerray, TcAeo'vjjs), of 
Seliniis. a distinguished poet of the later Athenian 
ditliyraiuh, flourished is. c. 3.98. A few lines of 
his poetry are preserved by Atlienae-us. 

Teiethrius (TeXedpios), a mountain in the K.. of 
Euboea near Histiaeft . 

Tellenae, a town in Latium between, the later 
Via Ostieiisis and the Via Appia, destroyed by 
Ancus Alartiiis. 

fellus. [Gaea.] ■ 

Telmessns or Telmissns (TeA/tT/cruds, TeA- 
ai(ra-6 $ : TeA^iTjcro-gos, TeA/xio-credy). 1. (d/6’, the 
port of Mticrif Ru.), a city of Lycia, near the 
borders of Caria, on a gulf called Telmissicus 
*Smus, and close to the promontory Telmissis.«"-2, 
A town of Caria, 60 stadia (6 geog. miles) from 
Halicarnassus, celebrated for the skill of its in- 
habitants in divination. It is often identified 
with the former place. 


.;tempe." 

' Telo MartitiS (Touhn)j a port-town ■ of ^ Gallia 
Narbonensis on the Mediterranean, is rarely men- 
tioned by the ancient writers, and did not become 
a place of importance till the dowuM of the Roman 
empire. 

"Klos (T'^Aoy : TfjAmy : Telos or Pislcopi)^ a 
small island of the Carpathian sea, one of the 
Sporades, lay off the coast of Caria S.W. of the 
mouth of the Sinus Doridis, between Rhodes and 
Nisyrus. It was also called Agathussa. 

Telphussa. [Thelpusa.] 

TemenMae. .[Temenus.] 

Temenltes (T^jjLenrrjs), a surname of Apollo, 

- derived from his sacred temenus in the neighbour- 
hood of Syracuse. 

Temenus (Triftems), son of Aristomachus, was 
one of the Heraclidae -who invaded Peiopomiesus, 
After the conquest of the peninsula, he received 
Argos as his share. His descendants, the Tenie- 
nidae, being expelled from Argos, are said to have 
founded the kingdom of Macedonia, whence the 
kings of Macedonia called themselves Temenidae. 

T^mesa or Tempsa (Temesaeus or Tempsanus ; 
Torre del Lupi% a towm in Bruttium on the Sinus 
Terinaeiis, was one of the most ancient Ausonian 
towns in the S. of Italy, and is said to have been 
afterwards colonised by a body of Aetolians under 
Thoas. At a still later time it was successively in 
the possession of the Locrians, of the Bruttians, 
and finally of the Romans, who colonised it in b. c, 
196. Some of the ancients identified this town 
with Temese mentioned by Homer as celebrated 
for its copper mines ; but the Homeric town was 
probably in Cyprus, 

Tenmus. 1. {rh TrjiJ.vov opos: Morad or Ah 
Dagh)^ a mountain of Mysia, extending E.-ward 
from Ida to the borders of Phrygia, and dividing 
Mysia into 2 parts. It contains the sources of the 
Macestus, Mysius, Ca’icus, and Evenus. ■ — - 2. 
{Menimmi 9 or Guzal-Hkarf)^ a city of Aeolis in 
the N.W. of Lydia (some say in Mj^sia), on the 
W. bank of the Hermus, 30 miles of Cyme. 
It was neaiiy destroyed by an earthquake in the 
reign of Tiberius, and in that of Tito (Pliny'’s 
time) it no longer existed, 

Tempe (TegwTj contr. of Tifirrea), a beautiful 
and romantic valley in the N. of Thessaly between 
Mts. Olympus and Ossa, through which the Peneus 
escapes into the sea. The lovely scenery of this 
glen is frequently" described by the ancient poets 
and declaimers ; and it was also celebrated as one 
of the favourite haunts of Apollo, who had trans- 
planted his laurel from this spot to Delphi. Tlie 
whole valley is rather less than 5 miles in length, 
and opens gradually to the E. into a spacious plain. 
Tempe is also of great importance in histoiy, as it 
is the only pass through which an army can invade 
Thessaly from the IST. In some parts the rocks on 
each side of the Peneus approach so close to each 
other as only to leave room between tliem for the 
stream ; and the road is obliged to be cut out of 
the rock in the narrowest point. Tempe is the only 
channel through which the waters of the Thessa- 
lian plain descend into the sea ; and it was the 
common opinion in antiquity that these waters had 
once, covered the country with a vast lake, till an 
outlet was formed for them by some great convul- 
sion in nature, which rent the rocks of Tempe 
asunder. So celebrated was the sceneiy' of Tempe 
that its name was given to any beautiful valley. 
Thus we find a Tempe in the land of the Sabines 
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near Reate, thro ug-h which the riTerYelmus flowed ; 
and also a Tempe in Sicilj, throngh which the 
river Helorus flowed, hence called Ovid Tempe 
IJeio7ia., 

Tempyra, a town in Thrace at the foot of a 
naiTow mountain pass between Mt. Rhodope and 
the coast 

Teacteri or Teaehtm, a people of Germany 
dwelling on the Rhine between the Ruhr and the 
Sieg, S. of the Usipetes, in conjunction with w’hom 
their name usaalh^ occiirs. They crossed the Rhine 
together with the Usipetes, with the intention of 
settling in Gaul ; but they were defeated by Caesar 
with great slaughter, and those W’’ho escaped took 
refuge in the territories of their S. neighbours, the 
Sygambri. The Tencteri afterwards belonged to 
the league of the Gherusci, and at a still later 
period tiiey are mentioned as a portion of the con- ! 
iederacy of the Franks. i 

TlnHos or Teaedms (TeVeSos: Teyedms), a; 
small island of the Aegean sea, off the. coast of; 
Troas, of an importance very disproportionate to | 
its size, on account of its position near the mouth 
of the Hellespont, from which it is about 12 miles 
distant. Its distance from the coast of the Troad 
was 40 stadia (4 geog, miles), and from Lesbos 
50 stadia : its circuit was 80 stadia. It was 
called, in early times, by the names of Calydna, 
Leucophrys, Phoenice, and Lyrnessus. The 
mythical derivation of its usual name is from 
Tenes, son of Cycnus. It had an Aeolian city of 
the same name, with 2 harbours. Its name ap- 
pears in several proverbs, such as TeueBm 
T. T. a5A7jT?jy, T. tcaKoP* It appears in 

the legend of the Trojan War as the station to 
which the Greeks withdrew their fleet, in order to 
induce the Trojans to think that they had departed, 
and to receive the "wooden horse. In the I^ersian 
War it was used by Xerxes as a naval station. 
It afterwards became a tributary ally of Athens, 
and adhered to her during the whole of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, and douni to the peace of An- 
talcidas, bj'" which it was surrendered to the 
Persians. At the Macedonian conquest the Te- 
nedians regained their liberty. In the war against 
Philip in., Attalus and the Romans used Tenedos 
as a naval station, and in the Iklithridatlc War 
Luculins gained a naval victory over Mitliridates 
oft* the island. About this time the Tenedians 
placed themselves under tlie protection of Alex- 
andria Troas. The island wms celebrated for the 
beauty of its women, 

Teaes or Teimes son of Cycnus and 

Proclea, and brotlier ofnemithea. Cycnus was 
king of Colonae in Troas. His 2nd wife was Phi- 
lonome, who fell in love with her stepson ; but as 
he repulsed her advances, she accused him to his 
father, who threw both liis son and daughter in a 
clicst into the sea. But the chest was driven on 
the coast of the island of Leucophiys, of which the 
inhabitants elected him king, and which he called 
Tenedos, after liis own name. Cycnus at length 
heard of the innocence of his son, killed Philonome, 
and went to his children in Tenedos. Here both 
Cycnus and Tenes were slain by Achilles. Tenes 
was afterwards worshipped as a hero in Tenedos. 

Tenos (Tfjvos: Ttipios: T‘ino)<i a small island 
in the Aegaean sen, S. E. of Andros and N. of 
Delos. It is about 15 miles in length. It was 
originally called Ilydnma ('Topovacra) Jjecaitse it 
was well watered, and Ophittssa i^O^iovtrtra) be- 
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cause it abounded in snakes. It possessed a town 
of the same name on the site of the modern S. A^V- 
€ol.o. It had also a celebrated temple of Poseidon, 
Tvhich is mentioned in the time of the emperor 
Tiberius. The wine of Tenos was celebrated in 
antiquity and is still valued at the present day. 

Teat^a (ra Te'prvpa: T^prvpirrjs^ Tentyrites ; 
Denderali^ Bu.), a city of Upper Egypt, on the 
W. bank of the Nile, between Abyd os and Coptos- 
with celebrated temples of Athor (the Egyptian 
Venus), Isis, and Typhon. Its people were dis- 
tinguished for their hatred of the crocodile ; and 
upon this and the contrary propensities of the 
people of Ombi, Juvenal founds his 15th satire. 
[Ombi.] There are still magnificent remains* of 
the temples of Athor and of Isis: in the latter 
was found the celebrated Zodiac, which is imw 
preserved at Paris. 

Teos Tews ; T:^k*oy, Terns : Sigliajih)^ one of 
the Ionian cities on the coast of Asia ISIinor, re- 
nowned, as the birthplace of the lyric poet Ana- 
creon. It stood on the S. side of tlis isthmus 
which connects the peninsula of M. Mimas with 
the mainland of Lydia, at the bottom of the bay 
bet"veen the promontories of Coryceum and Myon- 
nesus. It -was a flourishing seaport, until, to free 
themselves from the Persian yoke, most of its in- 
habitants retired to Abdera. It w'as still, ho'W- 
ever, a place of importance in the time of the 
Roman emperors. It had 2 harbourSj, and a cele- 
brated temple of Dionysus, 

Teredoa (TeprjBSvt prob. Domfi), a city of 
Babylonia, on the W. side of the Tigris, below its 
junction with the Euphrates, and not far from its 
mouth. It was a great emporium for the traftic 
with Arabia. It is~no doubt the Diridotis (htpi- 
dwTis') of Arrian. 

TSrezLtia. 1. Wife of IM. Cicero, the orator, to 
W'hom she bore 2 children, a son and daughter. 
She was a tvoman of sound sense and great reso- 
lution ; and her firmness of character v/as of no 
small service to her weak and vaeillatiiig husband in 
some important periods of his life. On his banish- 
ment in B, c. 50, Tullia by her letters endeavoured 
to keep up Cicero’s fainting spirits, and she vigo- 
rously exerted herself on his behalf among his 
friends in Italy. During the civil war however 
Cicero was oftended witjt her conduct, and divorced 
her in 40. Shortly afterwards be married Publilia, 
a young girl of whose property he had the manage- 
ment. Terentia could not have been less than 50 
at the time of her divorce, and thereforo it is not 
probable that she married again. It in related, 
indeed, by Jerome, that she married Sallust the 
historian, and subsequently Messala Corviuus ; but 
thetss marriages are not mentioned by any other 
writer, and may therefore be rejected. Terentia is 
said to have attained the age of 103. -*=» 2. Also 
called Tereatilla, the wife of IMaecenas, and also 
one of the favourite mistresses of Augustus. The 
intrigue between Augustus and Terentia is said to 
have disturbed the good understanding which sub- 
sisted between the emperor and his minister, and 
finally to have occasioned the disgrace of the 
latter. 

Terentiantis Haums, a Roman poet, prol'ably 
lived at the end of the first or the beginning of the 
second century under Nerva and Trajan, and was 
a- native of Aftica, as his surname, hlaurus, indi- 
cates. There is still e.xtant a poem of Terentiamis, 
intitled J>e Lita'is^ Syllahis^ Pedihm, 3ietm, which 
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treats of prosody and the different kinds of metre 
with much elegance and skill. The work is printed 
by Santen and Van Lennep, Traj. ad Rhen. 1825, 
and by Lachmann, Berol. 1836. 

P. Terentins Mer, usually called Tereuee, the 
celebrated comic poet, was born at Carthage, B,€. 
195. By birth or purchase he became the slav'e of 
P- Terentins Lucanus, a Roman senator. A hand- 
some person and promising talents recommended 
Terence to Ixis master, who afforded him the best 
education of the age and finally manumitted him. 
On his manumission, according to the usual prac- 
tice, Terence assumed his patron’s nomen, Te- 
rentius, having been previously called Publius 
OP Publipor. The Andria was the first play 
ofiered by Terence for representation. The curule 
aediles referred the piece to Caecilius, then one of 
the most popular play- writers at Rome. Unknown 
and meanly clad, Terence began to read from a low 
stool his opening scene. A few verses showed the 
elder poet that no ordinary writer was before him, 
and the young aspirant, then in his 27th year, was 
invited to share the couch and supper of his judge. 
This reading of the Andria^ however, must have 
preceded its perfomiance nearly two years, for 
Caecilius died in 168, and it was not acted till 
166. Meanwhile, copies were in circulation, envy 
w’as awakened, and Luscius Lavinius, a veteran, 
and not very successful play- writer, began his un- 
wearied attacks on the dramatic and personal cha- 
racter of the author. The Andria was successful, 
and, aided by the accomplishments and good ad- 
dress of Terence himself, was the means of intro- 
ducing him to the most refined and intellectual 
circles of Rome. His chief patrons were Laelius 
and the younger Scipio, both of whom treated him 
as an equal, and are said even to have assisted him 
in the composition of his plays. After residing 
some years at Rome, Terence went to Greece, and 
while there he translated 108 of hlenander’s come- 
dies, He never returned to Italy, and we have | 
various accounts of his death. According to one 
story, after embarking at Brundusium, he was 
never heard of more ; according to others, he died 
at Styraphalus in Arcadia, in Leiieadia, or at 
Fatme in Achaia. One of his biographers said 
he was drowned, with all the fruits of his sojourn 
in Greece, on his home-passage. But the pre- 
vailing report was, that his translations of Me- 
nander were lost at sea, and that grief for their 
loss caused his death. He died in the 36th year 
of his age, in 159, or in the year following. He 
left a daughter, but nothing is known of his fa- 
mily. Six comedies are all that remain to us ; and 
they are probably all tliat Terence produced. His 
later versions of Menander were, in all likelihood, 
from their number and the short time in which 
they were made, merely studies for future dramas 
of his OW71. They were brought forward at the 
following seasons. L Afidria, “the Woman of 
Andros,” so called from the birth-place of Gly- 
ceriiim, its heroine, was first represented at the 
Megalesian Games, on the 4th of April, 166. 
2. Ikcyra^ “the Step-Mother,” produced at the 
Megalesian Gaines, in 165. 3. Heautondiimrou^ 
mems^ “ the Self-Tormentor,” performed at the 
Megalesian Games, 163. 4. Ewmelms, “the Eu- 
nuch,” played at the Megalesian Games, 162. 
It was at the time the most popular of Terence’s 
comedies, 5. JPJiormto, was performed in the i 
same year with the preceding, at the Roman | 
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Games on the 1st of October. 6. Adelplii, “ the 
Brothers,” was acted for the first time at the 
funeral games of L. Aemiiius Paullus, 160. The 
comedies of Terence have been translated into 
most of the languages of modern Europe, and in 
conjunction with Plautus ivere, on the revival of 
the drama, the models of the most refined play- 
writers. The ancient critics are unanimous in 
ascribing to Terence immaculate purity and ele- 
gance of language, and nearly so in denying him 
^is comica. But it should be recollected that 4 of 
Terence’s 6 plays are more or less sentimental 
comedies — in which m comica is not a primary 
element. Moreover, Terence is generally contrasted 
with Plautus, with whom he had very little in 
common. Granting to the elder poet the highest 
genius for exciting laughter, and a natural force 
which his rival wanted, there will remain to 
Terence greater consistency of plot and character, 
closer observation of generic and individual dis- 
tinetioiis, deeper pathos, subtler wit, more skill 
and viU'iety in metre and in rhythm, and a wider 
command of the middle region between sport and 
earnest. It may be objected that Terence’s supe- 
riority in these points - arises from his copying his 
Greek originals more servilely. But no servile 
copy is an animated copy, and we have correspond- 
ing fragments enough of Menander to prove that 
Terence retouched and sometimes improved his 
model. In summing up his merits we ought not 
to omit the praise which has been universally 
accorded him — that, although a foreigner and a 
freedman, he divides with Cicero and Caesar the 
palm of pure Latinity. The best editions of 
Terence are by Bentley, Cantab. 1726, 4to,, 
Amstel. 1727, 4to., Lips. 1791, 8vo. ; by Wester- 
hovius, Hagae Com. 1727, 2 vols. 4to. ; and by 
Stailbaum, Lips. 1830, 8vo. 

Terentins CuHeo. [Cuileo.] 

Terentins Yarro. [ Y^irro.] 

Teres 1. King of the Odrysae and 

father of Sitalces, was the founder of the great 
Odiysian monarchy, — «• 2. King of a portion of 
Thrace in the time of Philip of Macedon. 

Terens (T^peds), son of Ares, king of the Thra- 
cians in Daulis, afterwards Phocis. Pandion, king 
of Attica, who had 2 daughters, Philomela and 
Prociie, called in the assistance of Tereus against 
some enemy, and gave him liis daughter Proene 
in marriage. Tereus became by her the father of 
Itys, and then concealed her in the country, that 
he might thus many her sister Philomela whom he 
deceived by saying that Proene was dead. At the 
same time he deprived Philomela of her tongue. 
Ovid {Met. vi. 565) reverses the story by stating 
that Tereus told Proene that her sister Philomela 
was dead. Piiilomela, however, soon learned the 
truth, and made it known to her sister by a few 
words which she wove into a pepliis. Proene there- 
upon killed her own son Itys, and served up the 
flesh of the child in a dish before Tereus. She 
then fled with her sister. Tereus pursued them with 
an axe, and when the sisters were overtaken they 
prayed to the gods to change them into birds. 
Proene, accordingly, became a nightingale, Philo- 
mela a swallow, and Tereus a hoopoo. According 
to some, Proene became a swallow, Philomela a 
nightingale^ and Tereus a hawk. 

Tergeste (Tergestinus : Trieste)^ a town of 
Istria, on a bay in the N. E. of the Adriatic gulf, 
called after it Tergestinus Sinus, It was at first 
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TERIA, 

an insignificant place, with which the Romans be- 
came acquainted in their wars with the lapydes ; 
but under the Roman dominion it became a town 
of considerable commercial importance, it was 
made a Roman colony by Vespasian. 

Teria {'ViipeiTjs Bpos Horn.), a mountain 
of Mysia, probably in the neighbourhood of Cyzi- 
ciis. Some identified it with a hill near Lamp- 
saciis, on which was a temple of Cybele. 

Terias {Guarahmga\ a river in Sicily near 
Leontini. 

Teridates. [Tiridates.] 

Terina (Terinaeus : St, Eufe^md)^ a town on 
the W. coast of Bruttium, from -which the Sinus , 
Terinaeus derived its name. It was a Greek city i 
founded by Croton, and was originally a place of ! 
some importance ; but it was destroyed by Han- ! 
nibal in the 2nd Funic war. i 

Teriolis or Terioia Castra, a fortress in Bhae- 1 
tia, which has given its name to the country of the i 
Tyrol, Its site is still occupied by the Castle of 
lyro/, lying above Meran, to tbe N. of the road. | 

Termantia, Termes, or Temesus (Termesti- 
nus or Terraesius : Ermita de mmira Senora de 
Tiermes\ a town of the Arevaci in Hispania Tar- 
xaconensis, originally situated on a steep hill, the 
inhabitants of which frequently resisted the Pto- 
mans, who compelled them in consequence to aban- 
don the town, and build a new one on the plain, 
B, c. 98. 

Termera (ra Tepjuepa), a Dorian city in Caria, 
on the promontory Termerium (Tepjuepjoj/), the 
N. W. headland of the Sinus Ceramicus. Under 
the Romans, it was a free city. 

Termess-as (Tep^Tjrrcrdf, and other forms : prob. 
Slienety Ru.), a city of Pisidia, high up on tbe 
Taurus, in the pass through which the river 
Catarrhactes flowed. It was almost impregnable 
by nature and art, so that even Alexander did not 
attempt to take it. 

Terminus, a Roman divinity presiding over 
boundaries and. frontiers. His worship is said to 
have been instituted bj' Numa, who ordered that 
every one should mark the* boundaries of his landed 
property by stones consecrated to Jupiter, and at 
these boundary-stones every year sacrifices should 
be offered at the festival of the Terminaiia. The ! 
Terminus of the Roman state originally stood be- 
tween the 5tli and fitk milestone on the road 
towards Laiirentura, near a place called Festi. 
AnoJ;her public Terminus stood in tbe temple of 
Jupiter in the Capitol. It is said that when this 
temple was to be founded, all the gods gave ivay 
to Jupiter and Juno, with the exception of Ter- 
minus and Juventas, -whose sanctuaries the au- 
guries would not allow' to be removed. This -Nvas 
taken as an omen that tbe Roman state would 
remain ever undiminished and young, and tbe 
chapels of the two divinities were inclosed within 
the w'alls of the new temple. It is however 
probable that the god Tenninus is no other than 
Jupiter himself, in the capacity of protector of 
boundaries. 

Terpander (TepTra^'Spos), the father of Greek 
music, and through it of lyric poetrt'. He “vvas a 
native of Antissa in Lesbos, and flourished between 
B. c. 700 and 650. He removed from Lesbos 'to 
Sparta, and there introduced his new system of 
music, and established the first musical school or 
system that existed in Greece, He added 3 strings 
to the lyre, which before his time had only 4 
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strings, thus making it seven-stringed. His music 
produced a powerful effect upon the Spartans, and 
he .-was held in high honour by them, during his 
life and after his death. He was the first who 
obtained a victory in the musical contests at the 
festival of the Carnea (676). IVe have only 3 or 
4 fragments of the remains of his poetry. 

Terpsichore (Tepifixopa), one of the i) Muses, 
presided over the choral song and dancing. [Mc- 
SAE.] 

Terra. [Gaea.] 

Terracina, more usually written Tarracina. 
[Tarracina.] 

Tertnllianus, Q. Septimiiis Floreas, usually 
called TertuiliaE, the most ancient of the Latin 
fathers now" extant. N otwdthstanding the celebrity 
W’hich he has always enjoyed, our knowledge of 
his personal history is" extremely limited, and is 
derived almost exclusively from a succinct notice 
by St. Jerome. From this -w^e leam that Ter- 
tullian w’as a native of Carthage, the son of a pro- 
consular centurion (an officer who appears to have 
acted as a sort of aide-de-camp to provincial 
governors) ; that he flourished chiefly during the 
reigns of Septimius Severus and of Caracalla ; that 
he became a presbyter, and remained orthodox 
until he had reached the term of middle life, w'hen, 
in consequence of the envy and ill-treatment wkich 
he experienced on the part of the Roman clergy, 
he -W'ent over to the Montanists, and w'rote several 
books in defence of those heretics ; that he lived to a 
great age, and was the author of many works. His 
birth may be placed about a. d. 160, and his death 
about 240. The most interesting of his numerous 
works is his Apologia, or defence of Christianity, 
It was written at Carthage, probably during the 
reign of Severus. The wTitings of Tertuliian show 
that he was a man of varied learning; but his 
style is rough, abrupt, and obscure, abounding in 
far-fetched metaphors and extravagant hyperboles. 
The best editions of the complete works of Ter- 
tuliian are the one printed at Venice, 1744, fo., 
and the one edited by Semler and by Sebutz, 
6 vols. 8vq. Hal. 1770. There is a good edition 
of the Apohgetmts, by Havercamp, Svo. Lug. Bat. 
1710. 

Testa, C. Trebatms, a Roman jurist, and a 
contemporary and friend of Cicero. He was 
recommended by Cicero to Julius Caesar during 
his proconsulship of Gaul, and he followed Caesar’s 
party after the civil war broke out. Cicero dedi- 
cated to Trebatius his book of Tojnca, which be 
wrote to explain to him this book of Aristotle, 
Trebatius enjoyed considerable reputation under 
Augustus as a lawyer, Horace addressed to him 
the 1st Satire of the 2nd Book. Trebatius was a 
pupil of Q. Cornelius Maximus, and master of 
Labeo. He wrote some books De Jure Civlll, and 
De Religionikts, He is often cited in tlie Digest, 
but there is no direct excerpt from his writings, 

Tetkys (T7?0os), daughter of Uranus and Gaea, 
and wife of Oceanus, by wdiom she became the 
mother of the Oceanides and of the numerous 
river-gods. She also educated Hera, -w'ho was 
brought to her by Rhea. 

Temca, a mountain on the frontiers of Pisenum 
and the land of the Sabines, belonging to the great 
chain of the Apennines. 

Tetriens, C. Pesuvius, one of tbe Thirty Ty- 
1 rants, and the last of the pretenders wdio ruled Gaul 
I duringits separation from the empire under Gailienun 
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and Ins successor. He reigned in GanI from A. B* count of tlie defeat and destruction of Tams and 
207 to 274, and was defeated bj Aurelian in 274, 3 Roman legions by the Germans under Arminius, 
at the battle of Chalons, on which occasion he was a. d. 

believed to have betrayed his mmy to the emperor. Tentones or Teutoili, a powerful people in Ger- 
It is certain that although Tetricus, along with, his many, who invaded Gaul and the Roman dominions 
son, Graced the triumph of the conqueror, he was along with the Cimbri, at the latter end of the 2nd 
immediately afterwards treated with the greatest century b. c. The history of their invasion is 
distinction by Aurelian. given under Cimbri. The name Teutoiies is not 

Teucer (TevKpos), 1. Son of the river-god Sea- a collective name of the whole people of Germany, 
maiider by the Kjunph Idaea, was the first king as some wiiters have supposed, but only of one 
of Troy, whence the Trojans ai'e sometimes called particular tribe, who probably dwelt on the coast 
Ttucrl Dardanus of Samothrace came to Teucer, of the Baltic, near the Cimbri. 
received his daughter Batea or Arisbe in marriage, Thahor, Tabor, or Atabyrium (’AraSupioj/ 
and became his successor in the kingdom. Accord- LXX. : Tra^dpioz/, Joseph. : Jebel Tur), an isolated 
ing to others, Dardanus was a native prince of mountain at the E. end of the plain of Esdraeloii in 
Troy, and Scamander and Teucer immigrated into Galilee, between 1700 and 1800 feet high. Its 
Troas from Crete, bringing with them the worship summit was occupied by a fortified town, under 
of Apollo Smintheus. — 3. Son of Telamon and the Maccabees and the Romans. Tliis is quite 
Hesione, was a step-brother of Ajax, and the best enough to prove that it cannot be, as a local tra- 
archer among the Greeks at Troy, On his return dition asserts, the lonely mountain on which our 
from the Trojan war. Telamon refused to receive Saviour was transfigured; although the tradition 
him in Salamis, because he had not avenged the has been bolstered up by a variation of the modern 
death of his brother Ajax. Teucer thereupon name of the mountain, which makes it 

sailed away in search of a new home, which he i, e. the Mountain of Light 

found in the island of Cyprus, which w^as given to Thahraca or Tahraca (©a^pazea, Td§a9pa : Ta~ 
himhy Belus, king of S*idt)n. He there founded harca), a city of Nmnidia, at the mouth of the 
the town of Salami?, and married Eune, the daugh- river Tnsca, and on the frontier towards Zeiigi- 
ter of Cyprus, by whom he became the father of tana. 

Asteria. Thais (©afe), a celebrated Athenian courtezan, 

Teucri. [MysL'I; Troas.] who accompanied Alexander the Great on his ex- 

Teumessus (TeuptTjo-uds), a mountain in Boeotia, pedition into Asia. Her name is best known from 
near Hypatus, and close to Thebes, on the road the story of her having stimulated the conqueror 
from the latter place to Chalcis. It was from this during a great festival at Persepolis, to set fire to 
mountain that Dionysus, enraged with the Thebans, the pdace of the Persian kings : but this anecdote, 
sent the fox which committed such devastations in immortalized as it has been by DrydeiPs famous 
their territory. ode, is in all probability a mere fable. After the 

Teuta (Teura), wife of Agron, king of the Illy- death of Alexander, Thais attached herself to 

rians, assumed the sovereign power on the death Ptolemy Lagi, hy whom she became the mother of 
of her husband, b. c. 231. In consequence of the two sons, Leontiscus and Lagus, and of a daughter 
injuries inflicted by the piratical expeditions of her Irene. 

subjects upon the Italian merchants, the Romans Thaia (©aXa), a great city of Numidia, men- 
sent two ambassadors to demand satisfaction, but tioned by Sallust and other writers, and probably 
she not only refused to comply with their demands, identical with Telepte (TeAewTi?) or Thelepte, a 
bat caused the younger of the two brothers to be city in the S. of Numidia, 71 Roman miles N.W, 
assassinated on his way home. War was now de- of Capsa. It was the S. W. frontier town towards 
dared against her by the Romans. The greater the desert, and was connected by a road with 
part of her territory was soon conquered, and she Tacape on the Syrtis Minor. It is probably to 
was obliged to sue for peace, which was granted to be identified witli FerianaJi, or with the large 
her ^B.c. 228), on condition of her giving up the ruins near it, called Medimh el Kadima. 
greater part of her dominions. Thalamae (©aAajuat). 1. A fortified town in 

Teuthrania. [Mysia.] ^ ^ Elis, situated in the mountains above Pyios. if- 2. 

Teuthras (Teo^par), an ancient king of Mysia, A town in Messenia, probably a little to the E. of 
who married, or, according to other accounts, the river Paraisus. 

adopted a? his daughter Auge, the daughter of Thalassms, Talassius, or Talassio, a Roman 
Aleiis. He also received with hospitality her son senator of the time of Romiilu.?. At the time of 
Teleplms, when the latter ciime to Asia in search the rape of the Sabino women, -when a maiden of 
of his mother. He w'as succeeded in the kingdom surpassing beauty was carried off for Thalassius, 
of Mysia by Telephus. [Telephus.J The 50 the persons conducting her, in order to protect her 
daughters of Teutliras, given as a reward to Her- against any as.saults from others, exclaimed “ for 
cules, are called by Ovid TeutJiranim turha-. Thalassius.” Hence, it is said, arose the wedding 

Teuthras (T^vdpus : proh.^ Demirji-Daglt\ a shout with ivhich a bride at Rome was conducted 
mountain in the Myslan district of Teuthrania, a to the house of her bridegroom. 

S.W. branch of J. emnus. It contains a celebrated Thales (©otAfi?), the Ionic philosopher, and one 
pass, called the /row G«^cs(Deffiz>Aujoa),throu of the Seven Sages, was born at Miletus about 
which all caravans beriveen SmjTna and Brusa B. c. 636, and died about 546, at the age of 90, 
(tlm ancient Prusias) must needs pass. ^ ^ though the exact date neither of his birth nor of 

Teutoburgxeiisis^ Saltus, a range of hills in his death is loiown. He is said to have predicted 
Germany covered with w'ood, extending N. of the the eclipse of the sun, which happened in the reign 
Lippe, from Osnabriick to Paderborn, and known of the Lydian king Alyattes; to have diverted the 
j ^ present day by the name of the Teutoburger course of the Haiya in the time of Croesus ; and 
irolf* or Ligpisclie Wuld, It is celebrated on ac- later, in order to unite the lonians when threatened 
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hj the Persians, to have instituted a federal council 
in Teos. In the lists of the Seven Sages iiis name 
seems to have stood at the head ; and be displayed 
his wisdom both by political sagacity, and by 
pradence in acquiring wealth. He was, also one 
of the founders in G-reece of the study of philo- 
sophy and mathematics. In the latter ■ science 
however we find attributed to him only proofs of 
propositions which belong to the first elements of 
geometry, and which could not possibly have enabled 
Mm to calculate the eclipses of the sun, and the 
course of the heavenly bodies. He may how'ever 
have obtained his knowledge of the higher branches 
of mathematics from Egypt, which country he is 
said to have visited. Thales maintained that %vater 
is the origin of things, meaning thereby, that it is 
water, out, of wdiich every thing, arises, and intO' 
which every thing resolves itself.; Thales left no 
works behind Mm. 

Thales or Thaletas ■ (Qakvjs^ Sak'^ras), the 
celebrated musician and lyric poet, was a native of 
Gortyna in Crete. On the invitation of the Spar- 
tans he removed to Sparta, where, by the influence 
of his music, he appeased the wrath of Apollo, who 
had visited the city with a plague, and composed 
the laetions of the citizens, who were at enmitj^ 
■until each other. He founded the 2nd of the 
musical schools, which flourished at Sparta, the 1st 
having been established by Terpander. The date 
of Thaletas is uncertain, but he may probably be 
placed shortly after Terpander. [Terpandeb..] 

Thalia (©dAeia, Bakla). 1. One of the 9 Muses 
and, at least in later times, the Muse of Comedy. 
[Musae.] — 2. One of the Nereides. 3. One 
of the Charites or Graces. 

ThaHo. [Horae.] 

Thalna or Talna, Javentius, -u-as tribune of 
the plebs b. c. 170 ; praetor 167 ; and consul 103, 
when he subdued the Corsicans. The senate voted 
him the honour of a thanksgiving ; and he was so 
overcome with joy at the intelligence, which he 
received as he was offering a sacrifice, that he 
dropt down dead on the spot. 

Thambes ©dgui^y, BduTjs), a moun- 

tain in the E. of Numidia, containing the source of 
the river Rubricatus. 

Thamydeni or Thamyditse (Baav6rivoi^ Bauv- 
oTtcu), a people of Arabia Eelix, on the coast of 
the Sinus Arabicus, in the neighbourhood of Tkc- 
mond. 

Thamjhris or Thamyras (©cC.uopis), an ancient 
* Thracian bard, was a son of Philammon and the 
nymph Argiope. in his presumption he chal- 
lenged the Muses to a trial of skill, and being 
overcome in the contest, was deprived by them of 
liis siglit and of the power df* singing. He was 
represented with a broken lyre in his hand. 

*Tlianatos. [Mors.] 

Thapsa, a city of N. Africa, probably identical 
with Rusicada. 

Thapsacus (©d^’u/cos : 0. T. Thiphsach ; an 
Anunean word signified a ford : 0axpaK7]v6s : Rii. 
at the ford of near Raldtali)^ a city 

of Syria, in the province of Chalybonitis, on the 
left bank of the Euphrates, 2000 stadia S. of 
Zeugma, and 15 parasangs from the mouth of the 
river Chaboras (the Ara.xes of Xenophon). At 
this place was the usual, and for a long time the 
only ford of the Euphrates, by which a passage 
Tims made between Upper and Lower Asia, 

Thapslifi [&diJjos : Sd^iosX 1. A city c-n the 
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j E. coast of Sicily on a peninsula of the same name 
} (fw7a dcgli MitffnmX founded by Dorian colonists 
j from Megara, who soon abandoned it in order to 
I found Megara Hybla. 2. {Demas^ Ru.), a city 
^ on the B. coast of Byzacena, in Africa Propria, 
where. Caesar finally defeated the Pompeian army, 
and finished the civil war, b. c. 46. 

ThSsos or Til§,siis .(©d CTOS : ©d;noy; Tliasont. 
Tasso)^ an island in the N. of the Aegaean sea, 
oifthe coast of Thrace, and opposite the mouth of 
the river Nestus. It was at a very early period 
taken possession of by the Phoenicians, on account 
of its valuable gold mines. According to tradition 
the Phoenicians were led by Thasus, son of Posei- 
don, or Agenor, -who came from the East in search 
of Eiiropa, and from whom the island derived its 
name. Thasos was afterwards colonised by the 
Pa.rians, b. c. 70S, and among the colonists was the. 
poet Archilochus. Besides the gold mines in Tha- 
sos itself, the Thasians possessed still more valuable 
gold mines at Scapte Hyle on the opposite coast of 
Thrace. The mines in the island had been most 
extensively worked by the Phoenicians, but even 
in the time of Herodotus they were still productive. 
The clear surplus revenue of the Thasians before 
the Persian conquest amounted to 200, and some- 
times even to 300 talents (46,000/., 66,000/. ), of 
which sum the mines in Scapte Hyle produced 80 
talents, and those in the island somewhat less. 
They possessed at this time a considerable terri- 
tory on the coast of Thrace, and were one of the 
richest and most powerful peoples in the N. of the 
Aegaean. They were subdued by the Persians 
under Mardonius, and subsequently became part of 
the Athenian maritime empire. They revolted, 
however, from Athens in b. c. 465, and after sus- 
taining a siege of 3 years, were subdued by Ci- 
mon in 463. They were obliged to surrender to 
the Athenians all their possessions in Thrace, to 
destroy their fortifications, to give up their ships, 
and to pay a large tribute for the future. They 
again revolted from Athens in 413, and called in 
the Spartans, but the island was again restored to 
the Athenians byThrasybulus in 407. In addition 
to its gold mines, Thasos was celebrated for its 
marble and its wine. The soil, however, is other- 
wise barren, and merits even at tlie present day 
the description applied to it by the poet Archilo- 
chus, —I an ass’s back-hone, overspread with wild 
wood.” The principal town in tiie island, also 
called Thasos, was situated on the N. coast upon 
3 eminences. There are still a few remains of 
the ancient to wn. 

Thanmas (©aujuas), son of Pontus and Ge, and 
by the Oceanid Electra, the father of Iris and the 
Harpies. Hence Iris is called T/iaumuntias^ Tkm- 
mantis^ and Thaumautea virgo. 

Theaetetus (©eatVTjroy), an Athenian, the son 
of Euphroniiis of Sunium, is introduced as one of 
the speakers in Plato’s Thaaetcius and Sophides^ in 
which dialogues he is spoken of as a noble and 
well-disposed youth ; and ardent in the pursuit of 
knowledge, especially in the study of geometry. 

, Theagenes {Beayirns)* 1. Tyrant of Megara, 

I obtained Ms power about b. c. 630, having espoused 
the part of the commonalty against the nobles. 
He ivas driven out before his death. He gave his 
daughter in marriage to C 3 don. [Cvlox.]“-“ 2. A 
Thasiaa, the son of Timosthenes, renowned for his 
extraordinary strength and swiftness. He gained 
numerous victories at the Olympian, Pvthian, 
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Nemean, and Isthmian g-ames, and is said to have 
rirr>n IfiOO crowns. He flourished B. c. 480. ^ 

Theano (©eam'), daughter of Cissetis, wife of 
Antenor, and priestess of xUhena at Ilion. 

Theaao (©€a::^w), the most celebrated of the 
female philosophers of the Pythagorean school, 
appears to have been the wife of Pythagoras, and 
the mother by him of Telanges, Mnesarchus, Mjfla, 
and Arignotc ; but the accounts respecting her 
were various. Several letters are extant under her 
name ; and, though they are not genuine, they are 
valuable remains of a period of considerable anti- 
cjuity. 

Tiiefeae in tbe poets sometimes Tbebe 

Dor, 07}§a), aft. Biospblis Magna (Aioorvo- 
Aiff jU€7dA77, i. e. Great City of Jb»e), in Scripture 
Ho or Ho Ammon, w’as tbe capital of Thebais, or 
Upper Egypt, and, for a long time, of the whole 
countiy’-. It was reputed the oldest city of the 
world. It stood in about the centre of the The- 
baid, on both banks of tbe Nile, above Coptos, and 
in tbe Norn os Coptites. It is said to have been 
founded by Aethiopians ; but this is of course only 
a form of the tradition which represents the civili- 
sation of Upper Egypt as having come down the 
Nile. Others ascribed its foundation to Osiris, 
who named it after his mother, and others to Bu- 
sin's. It appears to have been at the height of its 
splendour, as the capital of Egypt, and as a chief 
seat of the worship of Ammon, about B. c. 1600. 
The fame of its grandeur had reached the Greeks 
as early as the time of Homer, who describes it, 
with poetical exaggeration, as having a hundred 
gates, from each of which it could send out 200 
war chariots fulij" armed, Homer’s epithet of 
‘‘Hundred-Gated” (l/card/iTryAot) is repeatedly 
applied to the city by later writers. Its real extent 
was calculated by the Greek writers at 140 stadia 
(14 geog. miles) in circuit ; and in Strabo’s time, 
when the long transference of the seat of power to | 
Lower Egypt had caused it to decline greatly, it 
still had a circuit of 80 stadia. That these compu- 
tations are not exaggerated, is proved by the exist- 
ing ruins, which extend from side to side of the 
valley of tbe Nile, here about 6 miles wide ; while ' 
the rocks which bound the valley are perforated ■ 
with tombs. These ruins, which are perhaps the , 
most magnificent in the world, enclose within their 
site the 4 modern villages of Uarnuc, Luxor^ Me- 
dinci and Churnou^ the 2 former on the 

E., and the 2 latter on tbe W. side of the river. 
They consist of temples, colossi, sphinxes, and obe- 
lisks, and, on the W. side, of tombs, many of 
which are cut in the rock and adorned with paint- 
ings, which are still as fresh as if just finished, 
Tln?se ruins are remarkable alike for their great 
antiquity, and for the purity of their style. It is 
most probable that the great buildings were all 
erected before the Persian invasion, when Thebes 
was taken by Cambyses, and the wooden habita- 
tions burnt ; after which time it never regained the 
rank of a capital city ; and thus its architectural 
monuments escaped that Greek influence which is 
so marked in the edifices of Lower Egy^t. Among 
its chief buildings, the ancient writers mention the 
Mb.-vinonium, with the 2 colossi in front of it, the 
temple of Ammon, in which, one of the 3 chief 
colleges of priests was established, and the tombs 
of the kings. To describe tbe ruins and discuss 
their identification, would far exceed the limits of 
this article. 
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Thenae, in Europe. 1. {^rjSai, in Poetry 
Dor. ©Tj^cctor, fern. Orjiacs, Theba- 

nns, fern, Thebuis: Theha^ Turkish Siiva), the 
chief city in Boeotia, was situated in a plain S. E. 
of the lake Hylice and N. E. of Plataeae. Its 
acropolis, which was an oval eminence of no great: 
height, was called Cadmea (Kao^Ha), because it 
was said to have been founded by Cadmus, the 
leader of a Phoenician colony. On each side of 
this acropolis is a small valley, running up from tho 
Theban plain into the low ridge of hills ly which 
it is separated from that of Plataeae. Of tliese 
valleys, the one to the W. is watered by the Dirce ; 
and the one to the E. by the Ismeniis ; both of 
which however are insignificant streamlets, though 
so celebrated in ancient story. The greater part 
of the city stood in these valleys, and was built 
some time after the acropolis. It is said that the 
fortifications of the city were constructed by Am- 
phion and his brother Eethus ; and that, when 
Amphion played his lyre, the stones moved of their 
own accord and formed the wall. The territory of 
Thebes \vas called Thebais (©Tj^ats), and extended 
E.-wards as far as the Euboean sea. No city is 
more celebrated in the mythical ages of Greece 
than Thebes. It w'as here that the use of letters 
was first introduced from Phoenicia into W. Eu- 
rope. It was the reputed birthplace of the 2 great 
divinities, Dionysus and Hercules. It was also the 
native city of the great seer Tiresias, as well as 
of the great musician Amphion. It Vv'as the scene 
of the tragic fate of Oedipus, and of one of the 
most celebrated wars in the mythical annals of 
Greece. Poiynices, who had been expelled from 
Thebes by his brother Eteocles, induced 6 other 
heroes to espouse his cause, and marched against 
the city ; but they were all defeated and slain by 
the Thebans, wth the exception of Adrastiis, Po- 
iynices and Eteocles falling by each other’s hands. 
This is usually called the war of the “ Seven 
against Thebes.” A few years afterwards The 
Epigoni,” or descendants of the seven heroes, 
marched against Thebes to revenge their fathers’ 
death ; they took the city and rased it to the 
ground. Thebes is not mentioned by Homer in 
the catalogue of the Greek cities which fought 
against Troy, as it was probably supposed not yet 
to have recovered from its devastation by the Epi- 
goni. It appears however at the earliest historical 
period as a large and flourishing city ; and it is 
represented as possessing 7 gates, the number as- 
‘ signed to it in the ancient legends. Its govern- 
ment, after the abolition of monarchy, was an 
aristocracy, or rather an oligarchy, whicli conti- 
nued to be the prevailing form of government for a 
long time, although occasiona]l.y exchanged for 
that of a democracy. Towards the end of the Pe- 
loponnesian war, however, the oligarchy finally 
disappears ; and Thebes appears under a democra- 
tical form of government from this time, till it be- 
came witli the rest of Greece subject to the Homans. 
The Thebans were from an early period invete- 
rate enemies of their neighbours, the Athenians. 
Their hatred of the latter people was probably one 
of the reasons which induced them to desert tho 
cause of Grecian liberty in tlie great struggle against 
the Persian power. In the Peloponnesian war the 
Thebans naturally espoused the Spartan side, and 
contributed not a little to the downfal of Athens. 
But, in common with the other Greek states, they 
goon became disgusted with the Spartan supremacy, 
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and Joined the confederacy formed against Sparta 
in B. c. 394. The peace of Antalcidas in 387 put 
an end to hostilities in Greece ; but the treacherous 
seizure of the Cadmea by the Lacedaemonian ge- 
neral Phoebidas in 38*2, and its recovery by the 
Theban exiles in 379, led to a war between Thebes 
and Sparta, in -which the former not only recovered 
its independence, but for ever destroyed the Lace- 
daemonian supremacy. This was the most glorious 
period in the Theban annals ; and the decisive 
defeat of the Spartans at the battle of Leuctra in 
371, made Thebes the first power in Greece. Her 
greatness however -was mainly due to the pre- 
eminent abilities of her citizens, Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas ; and wfith the death of the former at the 
battle of Mantinea in 362, she lost the supremacy i 
which she had so recently gained. Soon after- 
wards Philip of Macedon began to exercise a para- 
mount influence over the greater part of Greece. 
The Thebans were induced, by the eloquence of - 
Demosthenes, to forget their old animosities against 
the Athenians, and to join the latter in protecting 
the liberties of Greece ; but their united forces 
were defeated by Philip, at the battle of Chaero- 
nea, in 338. Soon after the death of Philip and 
the accession of Alexander, the Thebans made a ! 
last attempt to recover their libert}”, but were 
cruelly punished by the young king. The city 
was taken by Alexander in 336, and was entirely 
destroyed, with the exception of the temples, and 
the house of the poet Pindar ; 6000 inhabitants 
were slain, and 30,000 sold as slaves. In 316 the 
city "was rebuilt by Cassander, with the assistance 
of the Athenians. In 290 it was taken by Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, and again suffered greatly. Di- 
caearchus, who iiourished about this time, has left 
ns dn interesting accoimt of the city. He describes ■ 
it as about 70 stadia (nearly 9 miles) in circum- 
ference, in form nearlj^ circular, and in appearance 
somewhat gloomy. He says that it is plentifully 
provided "with -water, and contains better gardens 
than any other city in Greece ; that it is most 
agreeable in summer, on account of its plentiful 
supply of cool and fresh -water, and its large gar- 
dens ; but that in winter it is very unpleasant, 
being destitute of fuel, exposed to Hoods and cold 
winds, and frequently visited by heavy falls of 
anow. He further represents the people as proud 
and insolent, and always ready to settle disputes 
by fighting, rather than by the ordinaiy course of 
justice. It is supposed that the population of the 
•city at this time may have been between 50,000 
and 60,000 souls. After the Macedonian period 
Thebes rapidly declined in importance ; and it re- 
ceived its last blow from Sulla, vvlio gave half of 
its territory to the Belphians. Strabo describes 
it as only a village in bis time; and Pausanias, 
■who visited it in the 2nd century of the Christian 
era, says that the Cadmea alone was then in- 
habited. The modern town is also confined to 
this spot, and the surrounding countrj’- is covered 
with a confused heap of ruins. •— 2. Surnamed 
Phtbioticae at ^dicandes), an important 

city of Thessaly in the district Phthiotis, at a short 
distance from the coast, and with a good harbour. 
— 3. A town in Lucania, rarely mentioned. 

Thebais. [Aegyptus.] 

Thebe ‘TTOTrAatari), a city of Mysia, on 

the -wooded slope of M. Placus, destroyed by 
Achilles. It was said to have been the birthplace 
of Andromache and Chryseis. It existed in the 
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historical period, but by the time of Strabo it had 
fallen into ruin, and by that of Pliny it had vsl- 
nished. . Its site was near the head of the Gulf of 
Adramyttium, where a beautiful tract of country 
was named, after it, Thebaniis campus (Th G'JioJjsr 
ureStoif). 

Thecoa orTekoa(©e;foa, Joseph. : ©exweLXX.: 
Tekua, Pii.), a city of Judaea, on the edge of the 
desert, 6 miles S. of Bethlehem, and 12 S. of Je- 
rusalem, was the birthplace of the prophet Amos. 
(See also 2 Chron. xi.) In the time of Jerome, it 
was a mere village. 

Thelptisa orTelpbnssa (QiA.Trovcra^TdX^ovacra: 
Tek(po^(nos : nr. Vanmm Bii.), a town in Arcadia 
i on the river Ladon. 

Tbeman, a city of the Edomites, in Arabia Pe- 
traea, -whose people were celebrated for their 
wisdom. 

Tbeinis daughter of Uranus and Ge, 

was married to Xeus, by -whom siie became the 
mother of the Horae, Eunomia, Dice (Astraea), 
Irene, and of the Moerae. In the Homeric poems, 
Themis is the personification of the order of things 
established by law, custom, and equity, whence 
she is described as reigning in the assemblies of 
men, and as convening, by the command of Zeus, 
the assembly of the gods. She d wells in Olyiupiis, 
and is on friendly terms w'itli Hera. . She is also 
described as a prophetic divinity, and is said to 
have been in possession of the Delphic oracle as 
the successor of Ge, and previous to Apollo, 
Nymphs believed to be daughters of Zeus and 
Themis lived in a cave on the river Eridaims, and 
the Hesperides also are called daughters of Zeus 
and Themis. She is often represented on coins 
resembling the figure of Athena with a cornucopia 
and a pair of scales. 

Tbemisc^a (©e^to'/capa), a plain on the coast 
of Pontus, extending E. of the river Iris beyond the 
Tliermodou, celebrated from very ancient times us 
the country of the Amazons. It was -well watered, 
and rich in pasture. At tlie mouth of the Ther- 
modon was a city of the same name, wiiich had 
been destroyed by the time of Augustus. It is 
doubtful whether the present Thenmk occupies its 
site. [Tiiermodon.] 

Themisoii (©e/zitrcoy). a celebrated Greek plqy- 
sician, and the founder of the medical sect of tiie 
Methodic!, was a native of Laodicea in Syria, and 
lived in the first century b. c. Tie wrote several 
medical works, but of these only the titles and a 
few fragments remain. The physician mentioned 
by Juvenal -was probably a contemporary of the 
poet, and consequently a different person from the 
founder of the Methodici, 

Tbemistius (©egicrrios), a distinguished phi- 
losopher and rhetorician, w'as a Paphlagonian, and 
flourished, first at Constantinople and ai'terwards 
at Rome, in the reigns of Constantins, Julian, 
Jovian, Valens, Gratian, and Theodosius. Ho 
enjoyed the favour of all those emperors, and was 
promoted by them to the highest honours of the 
state. After holding various public offices, and 
being employed on many important embassies, he 
was made prefect of Constantinople by Theodosius, 
A. D. 384, So great was the confidence reposed in 
him by Theodosius, that, though Thernistius was 
a heathen, the emperor entrusted his .son Arcadius 
to the tutorship of the philosopher, 387. The life 
of Thernistius probably did not extend beyond 
390. Besides the emperors, he numbered among 
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Iiis friends me chief orators and philosophers of 
the age, Christian as well as heathen. Not only 
Libanins, but Gregory of Nazianzus also was his 
friend and correspondent, and the latter, in an 
epistle still extant, calls him the king of argu- 
ments.” The orations (jroKiriKot Koyoi) of The- 
mistius, extant in the time of Photius, were 36 in 
number, of which 33 hare come down to us in the 
original Greek, and one in a Latin version. The 
other two were supposed to be lost, until one of 
them -was discovered by Cardinal Maio, in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan, in 1816. The best 
edition of the Orationsis by Lindorf, Lips.! 83*2, 8 vo. 

Themistocles (QefjncrTOKki^s), the celebrated 
Athenian, was the son ofNeocles and Abrotonon, 
a Thracian -woman, and was bom about b. c. 514. , 
In his youth he had an impetuous character ; he 
displayed great intellectual- power combined with 
a lofty ambition and desire of political distinction. 
He began his career by setting himself in opposi- : 
tion to those who had most power, among whom 
Aristides was the chief. The fame -which Mil- 
tiades acquired by his generalship at Marathon 
made a deep impression on Themistocles ; and he 
said that the trophy of Miltiades wmiild not let him 
sleep. His rival Aristides %vas ostracized in 483, 
to which event Themistocles contributed j and 
from this time lie -was the political leader in 
Athens. In 481 he was Archon Eponymus. It 
w'as about tliis time that he persuaded the 
Athenians to employ the produce of the silver 
mines of Laiirium in building ships, instead of 
distributing it among the Athenian citizens. His 
great object was to draw the Athenians to the sea, 
as he was convinced that it was only by their fleet 
tliat Athens could repel the Persians and obtain 
the supremacy in Greece. Upon the invasion of 
Greece by Xerxes, Themistocles was appointed to 
the command of the Athenian fleet ; and to his 
energj', prudence, foresight, and courage the Greeks 
mainly owed their salvation from the Persian 
dominion. Upon the approach of Xerxes, the 
Athenians, on the advice of Themistociesj deserted 
their city, and removed their women, children, and 
inflrm persons to Salamis, Aegina, and Troezen j 
but as soon as the Persians took possession of 
Athens, the Peloponnesians were anxious to retire 
to the Corinthian isthmus. Themistocles used all 
his influence in inducing the Greeks to remain 
and fight with the Persians at Salamisj and with 
the greatest difliculty persuaded the Spartan com- 
maiider Eurybiades to stay at Salamis* But as 
soon as tlie fleet of Xerxes made its appearance, the 
Peloponnesians were again anxious to sail a-way ; 
and when Themistocles saw that he should be un- 
able to persuade them to remain, he sent a faithful 
slave to the Persian commanders, informing them 
that the Greeks intended to make their escape, 
and that the Persians had now the opportunity of 
accomplishing a noble enterprise, if they would 
only cut oT the retreat of the Greeks. The Per- 
sians believed what they were told, and in the 
night their fleet occupied the whole of the channel 
between Salamis and the mainland. The Greeks 
were thus compelled to fight ; and the result was 
the great and glorious victory, in which the greater 
part of the fleet of Xerxes was destroyed This 
victory, which -was due to Themistocles, established 
his reputation among the Greeks. On his visiting 
Sparta, he -was received with extraordinaiy honours 
by the Spartans, who gave Eurybiades the palm 
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of braver}’’, and to Themistocles the palm of wisdom 
and skill, with a crown of olive, and the best 
chariot that Sparta possessed. The Athenians 
began to restore their ruined city after the bar- 
barians had left the coimtiy, and Themistocles 
advised them to rebuild the walls, and to make 
them stronger than before. The Spartans sent 
an embassy to Athens to dissuade them from forti- 
fying their city, for -which we can assign no motive 
except a miserable jealousy. Themistocles, hou’u 
ever, -went on an embassy to Sparta, where he 
amused the Spartans with lies, till the walls were 
far enough advanced to be in a state of defence. It 
was upon his advice also that the Athenians forti- 
fied the port of Piraeus. The influence of Tlie- 
mistocles does not appear to have survived the 
expulsion of the Persians from Greece and the 
fortification of the ports. Pie was probably Justly 
accused of enricbing himself by unfair means, for 
I he had no scruples about the way of accomplishing 
an end. A story is told, that after the retreat of 
the fleet of Xerxes, when the Greek fleet was 
wintering at Pagasae, Themistocles told the Athe- 
nians in the public assembly that he had a scheme 
to propose which -was beneficial to the state, but 
could not be expounded to the many. Aristides 
was named to receive the secret, and to report 
upon it. His report was that nothing could be 
more profitable tban the scheme of Themistocles, 
but nothing more unjust ; and the Athenians 
abided by the report of Arikides. In 471 Plie- 
mistocles was ostracised from Athens, and retired 
to Argos. After the discovery of the treasonable 
correspondence of Pausanias with the Persian 
king, the Lacedaemonians sent to Athens to ac- 
cuse Themistocles of being privy to the design of 
Pausanias. Thereupon the Athenians sent off 
persons -with the Lacedaemonians with instruc- 
tions to arrest Themistocles (466). Themistocles, 
hearing of what was designed against him, first 
fied from Argos to Corcyra, and then to Epirus, 
where he took refuge in the house of Admetus, 
king of the Molossi, who happened to be from 
home. Admetus was no friend to Themistocles, 
but his wife told the fugitive that he would be 
protected if he would take their child in his arms, 
and sit on the hearth. The king soon came in, 
and respecting his suppliant attitude, raised him 
up, and refused to surrender him to the Lace- 
daemonian and Athenian agents, Themistocles 
finally reached the coast of Asia in safety. Xerxes 
-w'as no-w dead (465), and Artaxerxes was on the 
throne. Themistocles went up to visit the king 
at his royal residence ; and on his arrival he sent 
the king a letter, in which he promised to do the 
kmg a good service, and prayed that he might be 
allowed to wait a year, and then to explain per- 
sonally what brought him there. In a year he 
made himself master of the Persian language and 
the Persian usages, and, being presented to the 
king, he obtained the greatest influence over him, 
and such as no Greek ever before enjoyed; partly 
owing to his high reputation and the hopes that 
he gave to the king of subjecting the Greeks to 
the Persimis. The king gave him a handsome 
allowance, after the Persian fiishion; Magnesia 
supplied him with bread nominally, but paid him 
annually fifty talents. Lampsacas supplied wine, 
and Myus the other provisions. Before he could 
accomplish^ any thing he died ; some say that he 
poisoned himself, finding that he could not perform 
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li is promise to tbe king. A moniim ent was erected 
to bis memory in tbe Agora of Magnesia, which 
place was within bis government. It is said that 
Ms bones were 66016 % taken, to Attica by his Te-. 
lations, and privately interred there. Themistoeles' 
died in 449, at the age of 65. Themistoeles un- 
doubtedly possessed great talents as a statesman, 
great political sagacit}^, a ready wit, and excellent 
judgment: but he was not an honest man; and, 
like many other clever men with little morality, 
be ended his career unhappily and inglorionsly, an 
exile and a traitor too. 2i letters attributed to 
Themistoeles are spurious. 

Tliemistogeiies {Beixurroyevrit)^ of Syracuse, is 
said by Xenopbon {Hell. iii. 1. § 2) to have written 
a work on the Anabasis of Cyrus ; but most mo- 
dern writers, following tbe statement of Piutai-cb, 
suppose that Xenophon really refers to his own 
work, to which be prefixed the name of Themis- 
togenes. ■ 

Tbeocles (0eo/cA^s), son of Heg^dus, was a 
liacedaemonian statory, and one of tbe disciples 
of Bipoeims and Scyllis, He therefore fiourished 
about B. c. 550. 

Tbeoclymenus (©eo/cAvgews), son of Poly- 
phides of Hyperasia, and a descendant of Me- 
lampiis, was a soothsayer, and in consequence of a 
murder, was obliged to take to flight, and came to 
Telemachus when tbe latter quitted Sparta to 
return to Ithaca. 

Tbeocosmus (©edKoo-jUos), of Megara, a statu- 
ary, flourished about b. c. 435 — 430. 

Tbeocritus (BeSfcpLJos), 1. Of Chios, an orator. 
Sophist, and perhaps an historian, in the time of 
Alexander the Great. He was contemporary with 
Ephorus and Theopnmpus ; and the latter was his 
fellow-citizen and political opponent, Theopompus . 
belonging to tbe aristocratic and Macedonian, and 
Theocritus to the democratic and patriotic party. 
Theocritus is said to have also given deep offence 
to Alexander by the sarcastic wit, which appears 
to have been the chief cause of his celebrity, and 
which at last cost him his life. He was put to 
death by Antlgonus, in revenge for a jest upon 
the king’s single eye. None of bis wmrks are 
extant with the exception of 2 or 3 epigrams, 
among which is a very bitter one upon Aristotle. 

2. The celebrated bucolic poet, wus a native of 
Syracuse, and the son of Praxagoras and Philinna. 
lie visited Alexandria during the latter end of the 
reign of Ptolemy Soter, wdiere he received the in- 
struction of Philetas and Asclepiades, and began ' 
to distinguish himself as a poet. His first efforts 
obtained for him the patronage of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphiis, who was associated in the kingdom with 
his father, Ptolemy Soter, in B. c. 235, and in 
whose praise, therefore, the poet wrote the 14th, 
15th, and 17th Idyls. At Alexandria he became 
acquainted with the poet Aratus, to whom he 
addressed his 6th Idyl. Theocritus afterwards 
returned to Syracuse, and lived there under 
Hiero II. It appears from the 16tli Idyl that 
Theocritus was dissatisfied, both with the want of 
liberality on the part of Hiero in rewarding him 
for his poems, and with the political state of his 
native country. It may therefore be supposed 
that he devoted the latter part of his life almost 
entirely to the contemplation of those scenes of 
nature and of country life, on his representations 
of which his fame chiefly rests. Theocritus was 
the creator of bucolic poetry as a branch of Greek, 
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and, through imitators, such as Virgil, of Eomaii 
literature. The bucolic idyls of Theocritus are of 
a dramatic and mimetic character. They are pic- 
tures of the o^dilmIy^ life of the common people of 
Sicily; whence their name, €76:??, sidv^ia. The 
pastoral poems and romances of later times are a 
totally different sort of composition from the bu- 
colics of Theocritus, who knows nothing of the 
affected sentiment, the pure innocence, and tlie 
primeval simplicity, which have been ascribed to 
the imaginary shepherds of a fictitious \Arcadia. 
He jnerely exhibits simple and faithful pictures of 
the common life of the Sicilian people, in a tho- 
roughly objective, although truly poetical spirit. 
Dramatic simplicity and truth are impressed upon 
the pictures exhibited in his poems, into the colour- 
ing of which he has thrown much of the natural 
comedy which is always seeh in the common life 
of a free people. The collection, which has come 
do^vn to us under the name of Theocritus, consists 
of 30 poems, called by the general title of a 
fragment of a few lines a poem entitled 
Berenice, and 22 epigrams in the Greek Anthology. 
But these Idyls are not all bucolic, and W’ere not 
all written by Theocritus. Those idyls, of which 
the genuineness is the most doubtful, are the 
1 2th, 37th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 26th, 27th, 29th, 
and 30th, The dialect of Theocritus is a mixed 
or eclectic dialect, in which the new or softened 
Doric predominates. The best editions of Theo- 
critus are by Kiessling, Lips. 1819, and by Wiiste- 
mann, Gothae, 1830, 

Theodectes (BeodimT^s), of Phaselis, in Pam- 
phylia, was a highly distinguished rhetorician and 
tragic poet in the time of Philip of Macedon. He 
w'as the son of Aristander, and a pupil of Isocrates 
and Aristotle. The greater part of his life was 
spent at Athens, where he died at the age of 41. 
The people of his native city honoured the memor}” 
of Theodectes wdth a statue in their agora, which 
Alexander, when lie stopped at Phaselis on his 
march towards Persia, crowned with garlands, to 
show his respect for the memory of a man who 
had been associated with himself by means of 
Aristotle and philosoph}'. The passages of Aris- 
totle, in which Theodectes is mentioned, show the 
strong regard and high esteem in which he was 
held by the pVilosopher. Theodectes devoted 
himself, during the first part of his life, entirely to 
rhetoric, and afterwairds he turned his attention to 
tragic poetry. He was a professional teacher of 
i rhetoric and composer of orations for others, and 
was in part dependent on this profession for his 
subsistence. None of the works of Theodectes 
have come down to us. He WTote 50 tragedies, 
which w'ere yerj popular among his contemporaries. 
His treatise on rhetoric is repeatedly referred to 
by the ancient writers. 

Theodoretus an eminent ecclesi- 

astic of the 5 th centur\^, w'as born at Antioch 
about A. i>, 393, and was made bishop of C}tus 5 
or Cyrrhus, a small city near the Euphrates, in 
420 or 423. He was accused of being a Nes- 
torian, and was in consequence deposed at the 
second council of Ephesus in 449 ; but he was 
restored to his diocese at the council of Chalcecloii, 
in 451, upon his anathematizing Nestorius and 
his doctrines. He appears to have died in 457 or 
458. Theodoret was a man of learning and of 
sound judgment. The most important of his works 
are : 1, Commejiianes on various books of the Old 
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and New Testaments, in which he adopts the 
method, not of a continuous commentary, but of 
proposing and solving those difficulties which he 
thinks likely to occur to a thoughtful reader. 2. 
An Ecclesiastical History^ in 5 books, intended as 
a continuation of the History of Eusebius. It 
begins with the history of Arianism, under Con- 
stantine the Great, and ends in 429. 3. An 

apologetic treatise, intended to exhibit the com 
hrmations of the truth of Christianity contained in 
the Gentile philosophy. 4. Ten Orations on Provi- 
dence. The complete editions of Theodoret are 
by Sinnond and Gamier, 5 vols, fo., Paris, 1642 
—1684, and by Scliulze and Noesselt, Halae Sax. 
1769 — 1774, 5 vols. in 10 parts 8vo, 

Theodorias. [Vacca.] 

Theodbricus or Theodenous. 1. I. King of 
the Visigoths from A. d. 418 to 451, was the suc- 
cessor of Wallia, but appears to have been the son 
of the great Alaric. He felT fighting on the side 
of Aetius and the Romans at the great battle of 
Chalons, in which Attila was defeated 451. — 2. 
II King of the Visigoths a.d. 452— 466, 2nd 
son of Theodoric I. He succeeded to the throne 
by the murder of his brother Thorismond. He 
ruled over the greater part of Gaul and Spain. 
He was assassinated in 466 by his brother Euric, 
who succeeded him on the throne. Theodoric II. 
was a patron of letters and learned men. The 
poet Sidonius Apollinaris resided for some time at 
his court. — 3. Surnamed the Great, king of the 
Ostrogoths, succeeded his father Theodemir, in 
475. He was at first an ally of Zeno, the em- 
peror of Constantinople, but was afterwards in- 
volved in hostilities with the emperor. ^ In order 
to get rid of Theodoric, Zeno gave him permission 
to invade Italy, and expel the usurper Odoacer 
from the country. Theodoric entered Italy in 
489, and after defeating Odoacer in 3 great battles, 
laid siege to Ravenna, in which Odoacer took 
refuge. After a siege of 3 years Odoacer capitu- 
lated on condition that he and Theodoric should 
rule jointly over Italy; but Odoacer was soon 
afterwards murdered by his more fortunate rival 
(493). Theodoric thus became master of Italy, 
which he ruled for 33 years, till his death in 526. 
His long reign was prosperous and beneficent, and 
under his sway Italy recovered from the ravages 
to which it had been exposed for so many years. 
Theodoric was also a patron of literature; and 
among his liiinisters .were Cassiodoras and Boe- 
thius, tlie two last writers who can claim a place 
in the literature of ancient Rome. But prosperous 
as had been the reign of Theodoric,. his last days 
were darkened by disputes %vith the Catholics, and 
by the condemnation and execution of Boethius 
and Symmachus, "whora he accused of a conspiracy 
to overthrow the Gothic dominion in Italy. His 
death is said to have been hastened by remorse. 
It is related that one evening, w'hen a large fish 
was served on the table, he fancied that he beheld 
the head of Symmachus, and was so terrified that 
he took to his bed, and died three days afterwards. 
Theodoric was buried at Ravenna, and a monu- 
jnent was erected to his memory by his daughter 
Amalasuntha. His ashes %vere deposited in a por- 
phyry vase, which is still to be seen at Ravenna. 

Theodoridas (©eo5a?pt5av), of Syracuse, a lyric 
and epigrammatic poet, who lived about B. c. 235. 
He had a place in the Garland of Meleager, There 
are 18 of his epigrams in the Greek Anthology. 
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Theodorus (©ed5«pos). 1 . Of Byzantium, a 

rhetorician, and a conteraporar}’' of Plato, wdio 
speaks of him somew’hat contemptuously. Cicero 
describes him as excelling rather in the theory 
than the practice of his art — 2. A philosopher of 
the Cyrenaic school, to one branch of which he 
gave the name of “ Theodorians,” ©eoBcvpeioi, .He 
is usually designated by ancient writers the Atheist 
He was a disciple of the younger Aristippus, and 
was banished from Gyrene, hut on what occasion is 
i not stated. He then went to Athens, and only 
: escaped being cited before the Areopagus, by the 
influence of Demetrius Phalereiis. He was after- 
wards banished from Athens, probably with Deme- 
trius (307), and went to Alexandria, where he 
was employed in the service of Ptolemy son of 
Lagiis, king of the Macedonian dynasty in Egypt; 
it is not unlikely that he shared the overthrow 
and exile of Demetrius. While in the service of 
Ptolemy, Theodorus was sent on an embassy to 
Lysimachus, whom he offended by the freedom of 
his remarks. One answer which he made to a 
threat of cmcifixion which Lj^simachus had used, 
has been celebrated by many ancient wriiers, 
‘‘ Employ such threats to those courtiers of yours ; 
for it matters not to Theodore whether he rots on 
the ground or in the air.” He returned at length 
to Gyrene, where he appears to have ended his 
days. — 3. An eminent rhetorician of the age of 
Augustus, was a native of Gadara, in the country 
east of the Jordan, He settled at Rhodes, where 
Tiberius, afterwards emperor, during his retirement 
(b. c. 6 — A. D. 2) to that island, was one of his 
hearers. He also taught at Rome ; but whether 
his settlement at Rome preceded that at Rhodes is 
uncertain. Theodorus was the founder of a school 
of rhetoricians, called “Theodorei,” as distinguished 
from the “ Apollodorei,'’ or followers of Apollodoriis 
of Pergamus, who had been the tutor of Augustus 
Caesar at Apollonia. Theodorus wrote many 
works, all of which are lost.— «4. A Greek monk, 
surnamed Prodromus^ who lived in the first half of 
the 12th century. He was held in great repute 
by his contemporaries as a scholar and philosopher, 
and wrote upon a great variety of subjects. Several 
of his works have come down to us, of which the 
following may he mentioned : 1. A metrical romance 
in 9 hooks, on the loves of Rhodanthe and Dosicles, 
written in iambic metre, and exhibiting very little 
ability. 2. A poem entitled Galeomyo^nacMa^ in 
iambic verse, on the battle of the mice and cat,” 
in imitation of the Homeric Batrachomyomaehia. 
This piece is often appended to the editions of 
Aesop and Babrius. — 5. The name of 2 ancient 
Samian artists, (i.) The son of Rhoecus, and 
brother of Telecles, flourished about b. c. 600, and 
was an architect, a statuary in bronze, and a sculp- 
tor in wood. He wrote a work on the Heraeum 
I at Samos, in the erection of which it may therefore 
i he supposed that he was engaged as well as his 
: father. Or, considering the time which such a 
building would occupy, the treatise may perhaps be 
; ascribed to the younger Theodoras. He was also 
I engaged with his father in the erection of the laby- 
rinth of Lemnos ; and he prepared the foundation 
> of the temple of Artemis at Ephesus. In conjmic* 

■ tion with his brother Telecles, he made the wooden 
statue of Apollo Pythius for the Samians, according 
to the fixed rules of the hieratic style. (2.) The 
son of Telecles, nephew of the elder Theodorus, 

; and grandson of Rhoecus, flourished about 560, in 
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tBe times of Croesus and Polycrates, and obtained 
sucb renowi as a statuary in bronze, that the in- 
vention of that art was ascribed to him, in con- 
junction with his grandfather. He also practised 
the arts of engraving metals {rop€vriK% cmlatum), 
and of gem-engraving ; his works in those depart- 
ments being celebrated gold and silver craters, and 
the ring of Pol 3 'crates. 

Theodosiopolis (BsodoffwvTroXis : prob. Erze- 
roam), a city of Armenia Major, S. of the Araxes, 
and 4*2 stadia S. of the mountain which contains 
the sources of the Euphrates: built by Theo- 
dosius II. as a mountain fortress: enlarged and 
strengthened by Anastasius and Justinian. Its 
position made it a place of commercial importance. 
There were other cities of the name, but none of 
any great consequence. 

Theodosius. I. Snmamed the Great, Eoman 
emperor of the East, a. d. B78—S.95, was the son 
of the general Theodosius who restored Britain to 
the empire, and was beheaded at Carthage in the 
reign of Valens, S76. The future emperor was 
born in Spain about 346. He received a good 
education j and he learned the art of war under 
his own hither, whom he accompanied in his British 
campaigns. During his father’s life-time he ivas 
raised to the rank of Duke (dux) of Moesia, where 
he defeated the Sarmatians (374), and saved the 
province. On the death of his father he retired 
before court intrigues to his native country. He 
acquired a considerable military reputation in the 
lifetime of his father; and after the death of Valens, 
■who fell in battle against the Goths, he was pro- 
claimed emperor of the East by Gratian, who felt 
himself unable tb sustain the burden of the empire. 
The Boman empire in the East was then in a 
critical position; for the Romans were disheart- 
ened by the bloody defeat which they had sus- 
tained, and the Goths were insolent in their victory. 
Theodosius, however, showed himself equal to the 
difficult position in which he was placed ; he gained 
two signal victories over the Goths, and concluded 
a peace with the barbarians in 382. In the follow- 
ing year (383) Maximus assumed the imperial 
purple in Britain, and invaded Gaul with a power- 
ful army. In the war which followed Gratian was 
slain; and Theodosius, who did not consider it 
prudent to enter into a contest with Maximus, 
acknowledged the latter emperor of the countries 
of Spain, Gaul, and Britain, but he secured to 
Valentinian, the brother of Gratian, Italy, Africa, 
and western Illyricum, But when jMaxiraus ex- ■ 
pelled Valentinian from Italy in 387, Theodosius 
espoused the cause of the latter, and marched into 
the West at the head of a powerful army. After 
defeating Maximus in Pannonia, Theodosius pur- 
sued him across the Alps to Aquileia. Here Maxi- 
mus was surrendered by his owm soldiers to Theo- 
dosius and was put to death. Theodosius spent 
the winter at Milan, and in the following year 
(389) he entered Rome in triumph, accompanied 
by Valentinian and his own son Honorius. Two 
events in the life of Theodosius about this time 
may be mentioned as evidence of his uncertain 
character and his savage temper. In 387 a riot 
took place at Antioch, in which the statues of the 
emperor, of his father, and of his wife were thrown 
down ; but these idle demonstrations wxre quickly 
suppressed by an armed foi*ce. Wlien Theodosius 
heard of these riots, he degraded Antioch from the, 
rank of a city, stripped it of its possessions and 


I privileges, and reduced it to the condition of a 
I village dependent on Laodicea. But in conse- 
[ qnence of the intercession of Antioch and the senate 
' of Constantinople, he pardoned the city, and all 
who had taken part in the riot. The other event 
is an eternal brand of infamy on the name of Theo- 
dosius. In 390, while the emperor was at Milan, 
a serious riot broke out at Thessalonica, in which 
the imperial officer and several of his troops were 
murdered. Theodosius resolved to take tiie most 
signal vengeance upon the whole city. An army 
of barbarians tvas sent to Thessalonica ; the people 
w-ere invited to the games of the Circus ; and as 
soon as the place was full, the soldiers received the 
signal for a massacre. For 3 hours the spectators 
were indiscriminately exposed to the fury of the 
soldiers, and 7000 of them, or, as some accounts 
say, more than twice that number, paid the penalty 
of the insurrection. St. Ambrose, the archbishop 
of Milan, represented to Theodosius his crime in a 
letter, and told him that penitence alone could 
efface his guilt. Accordingly, when the emperor 
proceeded to perform his devotions in the usual 
manner in the great church of Milan, the archbishop 
stopped him at the door, and demanded an acknow- 
ledgment of his guilt. The conscience-struck 
Theodosius humbled himself before the church, 
which has recorded his penance as one of its great- 
est victories. He laid aside the insignia of impe- 
rial power, and in the posture of a suppliant in the 
church of Milan entreated pardon for his great sin 
before all the congregation. After 8 months, the 
emperor was restored to communion with the 
church. Theodosius spent 3 years in Itelj', during 
which he established Valentinian II. on the throne 
of the West. He returned to Constantinople to- 
wards the latter end of 391. Valentinian was slaiii 
in 392 by Arbogastes, who raised Eugeni us to the 
empire of the West. This involved Theodosius in 
a new war; but it ended in the defeat and death 
both of Eugenius and Mbogastes in 394. Theo- 
dosius died at Milan 4 months after the defeat of 
Eugenius, on the 1 7th of January 39.5. His *2 
sons, Arcadius and Honorius, had already been 
elevated to the rank of Augusti, and it was ar- 
ranged that the empire should be divided betv/een 
them, Arcadius having the East, and Honoidus the 
West. Theodosius was a firm Catholic, and a 
fierce opponent and persecutor of the Allans and 
all heretics. It was in his reign also that the 
formal destruction of paganism took place ; and we 
still possess a large number of the Ws of Theo- 
dosius, prohibiting the exercise of the pngan reli- 
gion, and forbidding the heathen worship under 
severe penalties, in some cases extending to death. 
—11. Roman emperor of the East, a. n, 408 — 
450, was born in 401, and was only 7 years of age 
at the death of his father Arcadius, whom lie suc- 
ceeded. Theodosius was a weak prince ; and his 
sister Pulcheria, who became his guardian in 414, 
possessed the virtual government of the empire 
during the remainder of his long reign. The prin- 
cipal external events in the reign of Theodosius 
were the war with the Persians, which, onl^" lasted 
a short time (421 — 422), and was terminated by 
a peace for 100 years, and the w'ar with the Huns, 
who repeatedly defeated the armies of the em- 
per^lr, and compelled him at length to conclude a 
disgraceful peace with them in 447 or 448. Theo- 
dosius died in. 450, and was succeeded by his sister 
Pulcheria, who prudently took for her colleague in 
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tbe empire tbe senator Marcian, and made him 
her husband. Theodosius had been married in 
421 to the accomplished Athenais, the daughter 
of the sophist Leontius, who received at her bap- 
tism the name of Eudocia. Their daughter En- 
doxia was married to Valentinian III., the emperor 
of the ^Vest. In the reign of Theodosius, and 
that of Valentinian III., was made the compilation 
called the Codex Theodosianns. It was published 
iu 433. It consists of 3 6 hooks, which are divided 
into titles, with appropriate ruhricae or headings; 
and the constitutions belonging to each title are 
arranged under it in chronological order. The 
first 0 books comprise the greater part. of the 
constitution which relates to Jus Privatum; the 
6th, 7th, and Cth hooks contain the law that re- 
lates to the constitution and administration; the 
9th book treats of criminal law; the 10th and 
} 1th treat of the public revenue and some matters 
relating to procedure; the 12th, 13th, 14th and 
15th books treat of the constitution and the ad- 
ministration of towns and other corporations ; and 
the 1 6th contains the law relating to ecclesiastical 
matters. The best edition of this Code with a 
commentary is that of J. Gothofredus, which was 
edited after his death by A. Marviile, Lyon, 1665, 
6 vols. fo. ; and afterwards by Ritter, Leipzig, 
1736 — 1745, fob Tlie best edition of the text 
alone is that by Hanel in the Corpus Juris Ante- 
jmtinianemn^ Bonn, 1337. III. Literary. 1. Of 
Bithynia, a mathematician, mentioned by Strabo 
and by Vitruvius, the latter of whom speaks of 
him as the inventor of an universal sun-dial.*— 
2. Of Tripolis, a mathematician and astronomer of 
some distinction, who appears to have Nourished 
later than tbe reign of Trajan. He wrote several 
works, of which the 3 following are extant, and 
have been published. 1. :S<paipiKct, a treatise on 
the properties of the sphere, and of the circles 
described on its surface. 2. Ilepl Tjfiepay ml 
WKrdaK 3* Uepl olw^cretav. 

Theodota (©€oS(5ti 7), an Athenian courtezan^ 
and one of the most celebrated persons of that 
class in Greece, is introduced as a speaker in 
Xenophon’s MemoraUlia (iii. 11.) She at last 
attached herself to Alcibiades, and, after his 
murder, she performed his funeral rites. 

Theognis (©eoyvis), 1. Of Megara, an an- 
cient elegiac and gnomic poet, is said to have flou- 
rished B. 0 . 548 or 544, He may have been horn 
about 570, and would therefore have been 80 at the 
commencement of the Persian wars, 4.90, at which 
time we know from his own writings that he was 
alive. Theognis belonged to the oligarchical party 
in Ins native city, and in its fates he shared. He 
was a noble by birth ; and all his sympathies 
were with the nobles. They sire, in his poems, 
the kyoBoi and icrdkoi, and the commons the mKoi 
and b^ikol, terms which, in fact, at that period, 
were regularly used in this political signification, 
and not in their later ethical meaning. He was 
banished with the leaders of the oligarchical party, 
having previously been deprived of all his pro- 
perty ; and most of his poems were composed 
while he was an exile. Most of his political 
verses jire addressed to a certain Cymus, the son 
of Polypas. The other fragments of his poetry 
are of a social, most of them of a festive character. 
They place us in the midst of a circle of friends, 
who formed a kind of convivial society ; all the 
members of this society belonged to the class whom 
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the poet calls “ the good.” The collection of gnomic 
poetiy, which has come down to us under the 
name of Theognis, contains, however, many addi- 
tions from later poets. The genuine fragments of 
Theognis contain much that is highly poetical in 
thought, and elegant as well as forcible in expres- 
sion. The best editions are by Bekker, Lips. 
1815, and 2d ed. 1827, 8vo. ; by Welcker, Pran- 
cof. 1826, 8vo. ; and by Orelliiis, Turic. 1840, 4to. 
— 2. xl tragic poet, contemporary with Aristo- 
phanes, by whom he is satirized. 

Theon (0eW). 1. The name of 2 mathema- 
ticians who are often confounded together. The 
first is Theon the elder, of Smyrna, best known 
as an arithmetician, who lived in the time of 
Hadrian. The second is Theon the younger, of 
Alexandria, the father of Hypatia, best known as 
an astronomer and geometer, who lived in the 
time of Theodosius the elder. Both were hea- 
thens, a fact which the date of the second makes it 
desirable to state; and each held the Platonism 
of his period. Of Theon of Smyrna all that we 
have left is a portion of a work entitled, Kara 
p.a$7jparm^v Xp'rjcr'ipccv ds r^p rov Ukdrcopos 
avdyvwcny. The portion which now exists is in 
2 books, one on arithmetic, and one on music : 
there was a third on astronomy, and a fourth Uepl 
T^s ip k6<t}X(p apfxopias. The best edition is by 
Gelder, Leyden, 1827. Of Theon of Alexandria 
the following works have come down to us ; — 
1. Scholia on Aratiis. 2. Edition of Euclid. 3. 
Commentary on the Almagest of Ptolemy, ad- 
dressed to his son Epiphanius. 4. Commentary on 
the tables of Ptolemy. — 2. Aeiius Theon, of 
Alexandria, a sophist and rhetorician of uncertain 
date, wrote several works, of which one entitled 
Progymnasmata (npoyu^vdcrftaTa) is still extant. 
It is a useful treatise on the proper system of pre- 
paration for the profession of an orator, according 
to the rules laid down by Hermogenes and Aph- 
thonius. One of the best editions is by Finekh, 
Stuttgard, 1834. — 3. Of Samos, a painter who 
flourished from the time of Philip onwards to that 
of tbe successors of Alexander. The peculiar merit 
of Theon was his prolific fancy. 

Theonoe (QeopSri), daughter of Proteus and 
Psamnuithe, also called Idothea. [Idothsa.] 

I^eophanes (eeocpdpTjs), 1. On. Pompeins 
Theophanes, of Mytilene in Lesbos, a kamed 
Greek, and one of the most intimate friends of 
Ponipey. Pompey appears to have made his ac- 
quaintance during the Mithridatic war, and soon 
became so much attached to him that he presented 
to him the Roman franchise in the presence of his 
army, after a speech in which he eulogised his 
merits. This occurred about b. c. 62 ; and in the 
course of the same year Theophanes obtained from 
Pompey the privileges of a free state for his native 
city, although it had espoused the cause of Mithri- 
dates. Theophanes came to Rome with Pompey ; 
and on the breaking out of the civil war he accom- 
panied his patron to Greece. Pompey appointed 
him commander of the Fabri, and chiefly consulted 
him and Lucceius on all important matters in the 
war, much to the indignation of the Roman nobles. 
After the battle of Pharsalia Tlieophanes fled with 
Pompey from Greece, and it was owing to his ad- 
vice that Pompey went to Egypt. After the death 
of his patron, Theophanes took refuge in Italy, 
and was pardoned by Caesar. After his death 
the Lesbians paid divine honours to his memory. 
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Theoplianes wrote the history of Pompey’s cam- 
paigns, in which he represented the exploits of his 
patron in the most favourable light. — » 2. 
Pompeius Tlieopliaiies, son of the preceding, was 
sent to Asia by Augustus, in the capacity of pro- 
curator, and was at the time that Strabo viTOte 
one of the friends of Tiberius. The latter emperor, 
liowever, put his descendants to death towards the 
end of Ins rei,gn, a. d. 33, because their ancestor 
had been one of Pompey's friends, and had received 
after liis death divine honours from the Lesbians. 
— » 3. A Byzantine historian, nourished most pro- 
bably in the latter part of the 6th century of our 
era. He wrote, in 10 books, the history of the 
Eastern Empire during the Persian w'ar under 
Justin II,, from a. d. SG7 to 581. The ivork it- 
self is lost, but some extracts from it are preserved 
by Pliotius. — 4. Also a Byzantine historian, lived 
during the second half of the 8th century", and the 
early part of the 9th. In consefiuence of his sup- ! 
porting the cause of image worship, he was ! 
banished by Leo the Armenian to the island of i 
Samothrace, where he died, iii 818. Theophanes j 
wrote a Clironicon, which is still extant, beginning ' 
at the accession of Diocletian, in 277, and coming 
down to 811. It consists, like the Ckronka of 
Eusebius and of Syncellus, of two parts, a histoiy" 
arranged according to years, and a chronological 
table, of which the former is very superior to the 
latter. It is published in the Collections of the 
Byzantine writers, Paris, 1655, foL, Venet. 1729, 
fol 

Tlieopliilus(©e(i(/)iAos). i. An Athenian comic 
poet, most probably of the Middle Comedy. — 2, 
An historian and geographer, quoted by Josephus,* 
Plutarch, and Ptolemy. -—3. Bishop of Antioch, 
in the latter part of the 2nd centiuy of our era, 
and the author of one of the early apologies for 
Christianity which have come down to us. Tiiis 
work is in the form of a letter to a friend, named 
Autoiycus, who was still a heathen, but a man of 
extensive reading and great learning. It was com- 
posed A. I). 180 ; a 3 ’'ear or two before the death 
of Theophilus. The best edition is that by Wolf, 
Hamb, 1724, 8vo. -«• 4. Bishop of Alexandria, in 
the latter part of the 4 th and the beginning of the 5th 
centuries of our era, and distinguished for his per- 
secutions of the Origenists and for his hostility to 
Chrysostom. He died a. d, 412. A few remains 
of his works have come down to us.“*5. One of 
the. lawyers of Constantinople who were employed 
h}" Justinian on his first Code, on the Digest, and 
on the composition of the Institutes. [Justini- 
an us.] Theophilus is the author of the Greek 
translation or paraphrase of the Institutes of Justi- 
nian, yvhich has come down to us. It is intitled’I?'- 
crriTovra Beo(pihov ^ AvriKevcroipos^ Institida Tlieo- 
fhili Aniccensoris. It became the text for the In- 
stitutes in tlie East, where the Latin language was 
little known, and entirely displaced the Latin text. 
The best edition is by Eeitz, Haag. 1751, 2 vols. 
4to.—6. TheopMlus Protospatliari-as, the author 
of several Greek medical works, which are still 
extant, ProtospcdJiarim yvas originally a military 
title given to the colonel of the hodj’-guards of the 
emperor of Constantinople {Spathurii), but after- 
wards became also a high civil dignity. Theoplii- 
lus probably lived in the 7th century after Christ. 
Of his works the 2 most important are: 1. Tlepl 
rT)s rov ^AvdpeaTTOv KaracTKevTjSf De Chrporis Hu-' 
mmii Fabrioa^ an anatomical and physiological 
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treatise in 5 books. The best edition is by 
Greenhill, Oxon. 1842, Ovo. 2. Oepl Oupcav^ De 
Urinis^ of rvhich the best edition is by Guidot, 
Lugd. Bat. 1703 (and 1731) ovo. 

Theophxastas (©ed^ciiTTos), the Greek philo- 
sopher, yvas a native of Ere&us in Lesbos, and 
studied philosoph}- at Athens, first under Plato, 
and afterwards under Aristotle. He became the 
favourite pupil of Aristotle, who is said to have 
changed his original name of T 3 'rtamus to Theo- 
phrastus (or the Divine Speaker), to indicate 
the fluent and graceful address of his pupil ; but 
this tale is scarcely- credible. Aristotle named 
Theophrastus his successor in the prefeidency" of 
the Lyceum, and in his yvill bequeathed to him 
his librar}' and the originals of his own yy-ritings. 
Theophrastus was a yvorthy* successor of his great 
master, and nobl}- sustained the character of the 
school. He is said to have had 2000 disciples, 
and among them such men as the comic poet 
Menander. He was highly- esteemed by the 
kings Philippus, Cassander, and Ptolemy, and yvas 
not the less the object of the regurd of the Athe- 
nian people, as yvas decisivel 3 ' shown when he 
I yvas impeached of impiety; for he yvas not onl}- 
1 acquitted, but Ids accuser would have fallen a 
‘ victim to his calumny", had not Theophrastus 
generously interfered to save him. Nevertheless, 
yvhen the philosophers vv'ere banished from Athens, 
in B. c. 305, according to the iayv of Sophocles, 
Theophrastus also left the city", until Philo, a 
disciple of Aristotle, in the veiy next 3 "enr, brought 
Sophocles to punislmient, and procured the repeal ot 
the law. From this time Theophrastus continued 
to teach at Athens without any further molestation 
till his death. He died in 287, having pre.sided over 
the Academy" about 35 years. His age is diflereiitlr 
stated. According to some accounts he lived 85 
3 "ears, according to others 107 years. He is said 
to have closed iiis life with the complaint respect- 
ing the short duration of human existence, that it 
ended just when tlie. insight into its problems yvas 
beginning. The yvhole population of Athens took 
part in his funeral obsequies. He bequeathed his 
library" to Neleiis of Scepsis. Theophrastus exerted 
himself to cany out the philosophical sy"stem of 
Aristotle, to throyv light upon the difficulties con- 
tained in his books, and to fill up the gaps in 
them. With this view he yvrote a great number 
of yvorks, the great object of yvhich yvas the de- 
velopment of the Aristotelian philosoph}". Un- 
fortunately most of these yvorks have perished. 
The following lire alone extant ; 1. Charactered 
{^OiKol in 30 chapters, containing 

descriptions of vicious characters. 2. A treatise 
on sensuous perception and its objects ('n-epl aladi]- 
crevos iKal atffBrjray^ ), 3. A fragment of a work 

on metaph 3 rsics (twv fi^ra ra (pvcnKd), 4. On the 
Ilisiorp of Plants ^vrwv Icrropias')^ in 10 

books, one of the earliest works on botany which 
hay-e come down to us. 5. On the Causes of Fkmts 
(Trepl fuT&u alri^y)^ originally in 8 books, of which 
6 are still extant 6. Of Sto?ies {irepl XW^r). The 
best editions of the complete works of Theo- 
phrastus are by Schneider, Lips. 1818 — 21, 5 
vols., and by "VVimmer, Vratislaviae, 1842, of 
which, however, the first volume has onl 3 " y'et 
appeared. The best separate edition of the CAarac- 
ieres is h}" Ast, Lips. 1810. 

Theophylactus (©eo^uXa/cros). 1. Surnamed 
Simocatta, a Byzantine historian, lived at Con- 
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stantinaple, where Ke held some puhlic ^ offices 
under Heracliiis, about a. d. 01 0 — 629, His chief 
"w'ork is a history of the reign of the emperor 
Maurice, in C books, from the death of Tiberius II. 
and the accepsion of Maurice, in 58*3, down to the 
murder of Maurice and his children hy Phocas in 
603. The best edition of this work is by Bekker, 
Bonn, 1834, 8vo. There is also extant another 
work of Theophylactus, entitled Qm&stioms Fhy- 
sicae^ of v.diich the best edition is by Boissonade, 
Paris, 1 835, 8vo. -™ 2. Archbishop of Bulgaria, 
iioiirished about a. d, 1070 and onwards, is cele- 
brated for his commentaries on the Scriptures, 
which are founded on the commentaries of Chry- 
sostom, and are of considerable value. 

Theopompus (©ediro/^Troy). 1. King of Sparta, 
reigned about b. c. 770 — ^730 He is said to have 

established the ephoralty, and to have been mainly 
instrumenbil in bringing the 1st Messenian war 
to a successful issue. — 2. Of Chios, a celebrated 
Greek historian, was the son of Bamasistratns and 
the brother of Caucalus, the rhetorician. He was 
born about n. c. 378. He accompanied his father 
into banishment, when the latter was exiled on 
account of ins espousing the interests of the Lace- 
daemonians, but he was restored to his native 
country in the 45ih year of his age (333), in con- 
sequence of the letters of Alexander the Great, in 
■which he exhorted the Chians to recal their exiles. 
In what year Theopompus quitted Chios with his 
father is uncertain; but we know that before he 
left his native country, he attended the school of 
rhetoric which Isocrates opened at Chios, and that 
he profited so much by the lessons of his great 
master as to be regarded by the ancients as the* 
most distinguished of all his scholars. Ephorus 
the historian wms a fellow-student -with him, but 
■was of a very different character; and Isocrates 
used to say of them, that Theopompus needed the 
bit and Ephonis the spur. In consequence of the 
advice of Isocrates, Theopompus did not devote 
his oratorical powers to the pleading of causes, but 
gave his chief attention to the study and composi- 
tion of history. Like his master Isocrates, how- 
ever, he composed many orations of the kind, called 
Epideitic by the Greeks, that is, speeches on set 
subjects delivered for display, such as eulogiums 
upon states and individuals. Thus in 352 he 
contended at Halicarnassus with Naucrates and 
his master Isocrates for the prize of oratory, given by 
Artemisia in honour of her husband, and gained the 
victory. On his return to Chios in 333, Theo- 
porapua, -who was a man of great wealth as well 
as learning, naturally took an important position 
in the state; but his vehement temper, and his 
support of the aristocratical party, soon raised 
against him a host of enemies. Of these one of 
the most formidable was the sophist Theocritus. 
As long as Alexander lived, his enemies dared not 
take any open proceedings against Theopompus ; 
and even after the death of the Macedoman*mo- 
nanb, he appears to have enjoyed for some years 
the protection of the royal house. Theopompus 
was supported by Alexander, and after his death i 
by the royal house; but he was eventually ex- 
pelled from Chios as a disturber of the public 
peace, and fled to Egypt to Ptolemy, about 305, 
being at the time 75 years of age. We are in- 
formed that Ptolemy not only refused to receive 
Theopompus, but would even have pat him to 
d^th as a dangerous busybody, had not some of 
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his friends interceded for his life. Of his fiirtlier 
fate we have no particulars. None of the works 
of Theopompus have come down to us, but the 
following were his chief works : 1. "EWT^nmltcrro- 
plat or 2vvra^is "EX\r}VLKMv^ A History of Greece, 
in 12 books, which was a continuation of the his- 
tory of Thucydides. It commenced in b. c. 411, 
at the point where the history of Thucydides 
breaks off, and embraced a period of 17 years 
dowm to the battle of Cnidus in 394. 2. ^iXtTnrtKa, 
also called Toropiai (kut i^oxhv), The History of 
PMlip, father of Alexander the Great, in 58 books, 
from the commencement of his reign 360, to his 
death 336. This work contained numerous di- 
gressions, which in fact formed the greater part 
of the whole work ; so that Philip V., king of 
Macedonia, was able, by omitting them and re- 
taining only what belonged to the proper subject, 
to reduce the work from 58 books to 16. 53 of 
the 58 books of the original work -were extant in 
the 9th century of the Christian aera, and were 
read by Photius, who has preserved an abstract of 
the 12th book. 3. Oraiioms, which were chiefly 
Panegyrics, and what the Greeks called "iZuy^ov- 
XevTiKol Xoyoi. Of the latter kind one of the 
most celebrated was addressed to Alexander on 
the state of Chios. Theopompus is praised by 
ancient writers for his diligence and accuracy; 
but is at the same time said to have taken more 
pleasure in blaming than in commending; and 
many of his judgments respecting events and cha- 
racters were expressed with such acrimony and 
severity that several of the ancient writers speak 
of his malignity, and call him a re^vnler. The 
style of Theopompus was formed on the model of 
Isocrates, and possessed the characteristic merits 
and defects of his master. It was pure, clear, and 
elegant, but deficient in vigour, loaded with orna- 
ment, and in general too artificial. The best col- 
lections of the fragments of Theopompus are by 
Wichers, Lngd, Bat, 1829, and by C. and Theod. 
Muller in the Fmgmenta Hktoncorim Graecomm, 
Paris, 1841. 8. An Athenian comic poet, of the 

Old, and also of the Middle Comedy, was the son 
of Theodectes or Theodorus, or Tisamenus. tie 
wrote as late as b. c. 380. His extant fragments 
contain examples of the declining purity of the 
Attic dialect. 

Theoxenius (©eolewos), a surname of Apollo 
and Hermes. Respecting the festival of the 
Theoxenia, see Bid. of Antiq. s. v, 

The^^ (©Tiypa; @7] pahs : Santorin), an island 
in the Aegaean sea, and the chief of the Sporades, 
distent from Crete 700 stadia, and 25 Roman 
miles S, of the island of los. It is described by 
Strabo as 200 stadia in circumference, but by 
modern travellers as 36 miles, and in figure exactly 
like a horse-shoe. Thera is clearly of volcanic 
origin. It is covered at the present day with 
pumice-stone; and the rocks are burnt and 
scorched. It is said to have been formed by a 
clod of earth thrown from the ship Argo, and* to 
have received the name of Cailiste, when it first 
1 emerged ^from the sea. Therasia, a small island 
to the W., and called at the present day by the 
same name, was torn away from Thera by some 
volcanic convulsion. Thera is said to have been 
originally inhabited by Phoenicians, but was 
afterwards colonised by Lacedaemonians and Mi- 
nyans of Lemnos under the guidance of the Spartan 
Theras, who gave his name to the island. In 
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ILa 631 Battus conducted a colony from Thera to 
Africa, where he founded the celebrated city of 
Gyrene, Thera remained, faithful to the Spartans, 
and was one of the few islands which espoused 
the Spartan cause at the commencemeiit of the 
Peloponnesian war. 

Tiieramho (©epa^gw, also 0pdfi8os)^ a town of 
Macedonia on the peninsula Pallene. 

Theramenes (BTjpajjLevris)^ an Athenian, son of 
Hagnon, was a leading member of the oligarchical 
government of the 400 at Athens in b. c. 411, In 
this, however, he does not appear to have occupied 
as eminent a station as he had hoped to fill, while 
at the same time the declaration of Alcibiades and 
of the army at Samos against the oligarchy made 
it evident to him that its days were numbered. 
Accordingly he ■withdrew from the more -violent 
aristocrats and began to cabal against them ; and 
he subsequently took not only a prominent part in 
the deposition of the 400, but came forward as the 
accuser of Antiphon and Archeptolemus, who had 
been his intimate friends, hut whose death he was 
now the mean and cowardly instrument in pro- 
curing. At the battle of Arginusae, in 406, The- 
ramenes held a subordinate command in the Athe- 
nian fleet, and he "was one of those ayIio, after the 
victory, ■were commissioned by the generals to 
repair to the scene of action and save as many as 
possible of the disabled galleys and their crews. 
A, storm, it is said, rendered the execution of the 
order impracticable; yet, instead of trusting to this 
as his ground of defence, Theramenes thought it 
safer to divert the popular anger from himself to 
others; and it appears to have been chiefly through 
his machinations that the 6 generals who had re- 
turned to Athens, were condemned to death. After 
the capture of Athens by Lysander, Theramenes 
xvas chosen one of the Thirty Tyrants (404). He 
endeavoured to check the tyrannical proceedings of 
his colleagues, foreseeing that their violence would 
be fatal to the permanence of their power. His 
opposition, however, had no effect in restraining 
them, but only induced the desire to rid themselves 
of so troublesome an associate, whose farmer con- 
duct moreover had shown that no political party 
could depend on him, and who had earned, by his 
trimming, the nickname of Kodopvos^ — a hoot 
which might be worn on either foot. He was 
therefore accused by Critias before the council as a 
traitor, and 'when his nominal judges, favourably 
impressed by his able defence, exhibited an evident 
disposition to acquit him, Critias introduced into 
the chamber a number of men armed with daggers, 
and declared that, as all who were not included in 
the privileged Three Thousand might be put to 
death by the sole authority of the Thirty, he struck 
the name of Theramenes out of that list, and con- 
demned him with the consent of all his colleagues. 
Theramenes then rushed to the altar, which stood 
in the conncil-chamber, but was dragged from it 
and carried off to execution. When he had drunk 
the hemlock, lie dashed out the last drops from the 
cup, exclaiming, “ This to the health of the lovely 
Critias ! ” Both Xenophon and Cicero express 
their admiration of the equanimity which he dis- 
played in his last hour ; but surely such a feeling 
is sadly out of place when directed to such a man. 

Therapnae (©epaTrycct, also Sepdirvi], Dor. ©e- 
paTTva : @€pa7rpa7os), 1. A town in Laconica, on 
the left hank of the Eurotas, and a little above 
Sparta. It received its name from Therapne, 
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daughter of Lelex, and is celebrated in mythology 
as the birth-place of Castor and Pollux, and con- 
tained temples of these divinities as well as temples 
of Meneians and Helen, both of whom -were said 
to be buried here.— 2, A town in Boeotia, on the 
road from Thebes to the Asopus. 

Theras. [Ther.^.] 

Therasia. [Theba.] 

Therlcles (©tjpiKAijs), a Corinthian potter, whose 
works obtained such celebrity that thej^ became 
known throughout Greece by the name of 07|p/- 
Kkeia (sc. TTOTijpia) or kpKlk€s B7}piKk€Lai (or -of), 
and these names were applied not only to cups of 
earthenware, but also to those of wood, glass, gold, 
and silver. Some scholars make Thericles a con- 
temporary of Aristophanes ; hut others deny the 
existence of Thericles altogether, and contend that 
the name of these vases is a descriptive one, derived 
from the figures of animals {P'kpia) with which 
they were adorned. 

Therma (@4pp7i : B€pfia7os% a town in Mace- 
donia, afterwards called Thessalonlca [Thessa- 
lonica], situated at the K. E. extremity of a 
great gulf of the Aegaean sea, lying between 
Thessaly and the peninsula Cbalcidice, and called 
Thermaicus or Thermaeus Sinus {Beppcuos 
KdAxos), from the town at its head. This gulf 
■was also called Macedonicus Sinus ; its modern 
name is Gulf of SaloniJd. 

Thermae {Sipjxai), a town in Sicily, built by 
the inhabitants of Himera, after the destruction 
of the latter city by the Carthaginians. For details 
see Himera. 

Thermalc’as Sinus. [Therma.] 

Thermodon (QeppLMmv: TJwnneli)^ a river of 
Pontiis, in the district of Themiscyra, the reputed 
country of the Amazons, rises in a mountain called 
Amazonius M. (and still Mason Dayk), near 
Phanaroea, and falls into the sea about SO miles 
E. of the mouth of the Iris, after a short course, 
but with so large a body of water, that its breadth, 
according to Xenopbon, was 3 plethra (above 300 
feet), and it was navigable. At its mouth was 
the city of Themiscyra ; and there is still, on the 
W, side of the mouth of the TheivueJi, a place of 
the same name, ThermeL 

Thermopylae, often called simply Pylae (©ep- 
ptoxuAai, ndAai), that is, the Hot Gates or the 
Gales, a celebrated pass leading from Thessaly 
into Locris. It lay between Mt. Octa and an 
inaccessible morass, forming the edge of the Malic 
Gulf. At one end of the pass, close to Anthela, 
the mountain approached so close to the morass as 
to leave room for only a single carriage between; 
this narrow entrance formed the W. gate of Ther- 
mopylae. About a mile to the E. the moimtain 
again approached close to the sea, near the Locrian. 
toAvn of Alpeni, thus forming the E. gate of Ther- 
mopylae. The space between these 2 gates wag 
wider and more open, and was distinguished by 
its abundant flow of hot springs, which were sacred 
to Hercules : hence the name of the place. Ther- 
mopylae was the only pass by which an enemy 
can penetrate from northern into southern Greece ; 
•whence its great importance in Grecian history. 
It is especially celebrated on account of the heroic 
defence of Leonidas and the 300 Spartans against 
the mighty host of Xerxes; and they only fell 
through the Persians having discovered a path 
over the mountains, and thus being enabled to 
attiwk the Greeks in the rear. This mountain 
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path coimnenced from the neighbourhood of 
Trachis?. a'^cended the gorge of the river Asopus 
and the liili called Anopaea, then crossed the crest 
.of Oeta, and descended in the rear of Thermopylae 
%ear the town of Alpeni. 

Thermnm or Therma (Sepuop or rh Sep^a), 
a town of the Aetolians near Stratus, wdth warm 
inin'.-ral springs, was regmded for some time., as 
the capital of the couiitr}', since it was the place 
of meeting of the Aetoiian confederacy. 

Thermns, Minucius. 1. Q,., served under Scipio 
as tribuims militmn in the war against Hannibal 
in Africa in b. c. 202 ; was tribune of the plehs 
*201; cumie aedile 197; and praetor 196, when he 
carried on war with great success in nearer Spain. 
He was consul in 19^3, and carried on war against 
the Ligurians in this and the 2 following years. 
On his return to Rome in 1 90, a triumph was re- 
fused him, through the influence of M. Cato, who 
delivered on the occasion his two orations intitled 
De dece?ii Bominibus and Defahh Ptupiis. Thermus 
was killed in 188, while fighting under Cn. Manlius 
Vnlso against the Thracians. — 2, M., propraetor 
in 81, accompanied L. Murena, Sulla’s legate, into 
Asia. Thermus was engaged in the siege of My- 
tilene, and it was under him that Julius Caesar 
served his first campaign, and gained his first 
laurels. — 3. Q,, propraetor 51 and 50 in Asia, 
where he received many letters from Cicero, tyho 
praises his administration of the province. On the 
breaking out of the civil war he espoused the side 
of Pompey. 

Theron tyrant of Agrigentum in Sicily, 

was the son of Aenesidemus, and descended from 
one of the most illustrious families in his native city. 
He obtained the supreme power about b. c. 488, 
and retained it till his death in 472. He conquered 
Himera in 482, and united this powerful city to 
his own dominions. He was in close alliance with 
Oelon, ruler of Syracuse and Gela, to whom he 
had given his daughter Deraarete in marriage ; 
and he shared wkh Gelon in the great victory 
gained over the Carthaginians itt 480. On the 
death of Gelon in 478, Theron espoused the cause 
of Polyzelus, who had been driven into exile by 
his brother Hieron. Theron raised an army for 
the purpose of reinstating him, hut hostilities were 
prevented, and a peace concluded between the two 
sovereigns. 

Thersauder {&epa'avdpos\ son of Polynices and 
Argia, and one of the Epigoni, was married to 
Deir.minssa, by wlioin he became the father of 
Tisainenus. He went w'itii Agamemnon to Troy, 
mid -was slain in that expedition by . Telephus. 
His tomb was shown at Eiaea in Mysia^ where 
sacrifices were oifeivd to him. Yirgil (Ae«.,ii. 261). 
enumerates Thersauder among the Greeks concealed 
in the wooden horse. Homer does not mention 
him. 

Thersites (Sepairijs)^ son of Agrius, the most 
clefjrmed and impudent talker among the Greeks 
at Troy. According to the later poets he was killed 
hy Achilles, because lie had ridiculed him for la- 
men ting the death of Penthesilea, queen of the 

Aniasniis. 

Theseus (Brja-eh), the great legendary hero of 
Attica, was the son of Aegeus, king of Athens, 
and of Aeth.ra, the daughter of Pittheus, king of 
Troesen. He was brought up at Troezen ; and 
when he reached maturity, he took, by hismotheris ; 

tJi» jswerd and saudah^ the tokens i 
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which had been left by Aegeus, and proceeded to 
Athens. Eager to emulate Hercules, he went by 
land, displaying his proivess by destrojring the 
robbers and monsters that infested the country, 
Periphetes, Sinis, Phaea the' Crommyonian sow, 
Sciron, Cercyon, and Procrustes fell before him. 
At Athens he* was immediately recognised by 
Medea, who laid a plot for poisoning him at a 
banquet to which he -was invited. By means of 
the sword which he carried, Theseus was recog- 
nised hy Aegeus, acknowledged as his son, and 
declared his successor. The sons of Pallas, thus 
disappointed in their hopes of succeeding to the 
throne, attempted to secure the succession by vio- 
lence, and declared war ; but, being betrayed by 
the herald Leos, were destroyed. The capture of 
the Marathonian bull, which had long laid waste 
the sunmmding country, was the ne.vt exploit of 
Theseus. After this Theseus went of Ills o\m 
accord as one of the 7 youths, whom the Athenians 
were obliged to send every j^ear, with 7 maidens, 
to Crete, in order to he devoured by the Minotaur. 
When they arrived at Crete, Ariadne, the daughter 
of Minos, became enamoured of Theseus, and pro- 
vided him with a sword with which he slew the 
Minotaur, and a clue of thread by which he found 
his way out of the labyrinth. Having effected his 
object, Theseus sailed away, carrying off Ariadne, 
There were various accounts about Ariadne ; but 
according to the general account Theseus abandoned 
her in the island of Naxos on his way home. 
[Ariadne.] He was generally believed to have 
had by her two sons, Oenopion and Staphylus. As 
the vessel in which Theseus sailed approached 
Attica, he neglected to hoist the white sail, which 
was to have been the signal of the success of the 
; expedition ; ’ivhereupon Aegeus, thinking that his 
; son had perished, threw himself into the sea. 
[Aegeus.] Theseus thus became king of Athens. 
One of the most celebrated of the adventures of 
Theseus was his expedition against the Amazons. 
He is said to have assailed them hefoi’e they had 
recovered from the attack of Hercules, and to have 
carried olf their queen Antiope. The Aiiuizons in 
their turn invaded Attica, and penetrated into 
Athens itself; and the final battle in which Theseus 
overcame them was fought in the very midst of 
the city. By Antiope Theseus was said to have 
had a son named Hippolytiis or Bemophoon, and 
after her death to have married Phaedra [Hippo- 
LYTUs, Phaedra], Theseus figures in almost all 
the great heroic expeditions. He was- one of the 
Argonauts (the anachronism of the attempt of 
Medea to poison 'him does not seem to have been 
noticed); he joined in the Calydonian hunt, and 
aided Adrastus in recovering the bodies of those 
slain before Thebes. He contracted a close friend- 
ship with Pirithous, and aided him and the La- 
pithae against the Centaurs. With the assistance 
of Pirithous lie carried olf Helen from Sparta while 
she was quite a girl, and placed her at Apliidnae, 
under the care ofAethra. In return he assisted 
Pirithous in his attempt to carry off Persephone 
from the lower w'orld. Pirithous perished in the 
enterprise, and Theseus was kept in hard durance 
until he was delivered by Hercules. Meantime 
Castor and Pollux invaded Attica, and carried off 
Helen and Aethra, Academus having informed the 
■ brothers where they were to he found [Acade- 
mus], Menestheus also endeavoured to incite the 
people against Theseus, who on his raturn ibuiitl 
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Iiixnself imable to re-establish his authority, and 
retired to Scyros, where he met with a treacherous 
death at the hands of Lycomedes. The departed 
hero :was believed, to have appeared to . aid the 
Athenians at the battle of Maratho,n.. In 469 the 
bones, of Theseus were discovered by Cimon in 
Scyros, and brought to Athens, where they were 
deposited in a temple (the erected in 

honour of the hero, . A considerable part of this 
temple still remains, forming one of the most inter- 
esting monuments of Athens. A festival in honour 
of Theseus was celebrated on the Sth day of each 
month, especially on the Bth of Pyanepsion. — 
There can be no doubt.. that Theseus is a purely 
legendary personage. Nevertheless, in later times 
the .Atlie.mans came to regard him as the author of 
a very important political revolution in Attica; 
Before his time Attica had been broken up into 12 
petty independent states or townships, acknow- 
ledging no head, and connected only by a federal 
union. Theseus abolished the separate govern- 
ments, and erected Athens into the capital of a 
single commonwealth. The festival of the Pana- 
thenaea was instituted to commemorate this im- 
portant revolution. Theseus is said to have esta- 
blished a constitutional government, retaining in 
his own hands only certain definite powers and 
functions. He is further said to have distributed 
the Atlienian citizens into the 3 classes of Eupa- 
tridae, Geomori, and Demiurgi. It \vould be a 
vain task to attempt to decide whether there is 
any historical basis for the legends about Theseus, 
and still more so to endeavour to separate the his- 
torical from the legendary in what has been pre- 
served. The Theseus of the Athenians was a hero 
who fought the Amazons, and slew the Minotaur, 
and carried off Helen. A personage who should be 
nothing more than a mse king, consolidating the 
Athenian commonwealth, however possible his ex- 
istence might be, would have no historical reality. 
The connection of Theseus with Poseidon, the na- 
tional deity of the Ionic tribes, his coming from 
the Ionic town Troezen, forcing his way through the 
Isthmus into Attica, and establishing the Isthmia 
as an Ionic Panegyris, rather suggest that Theseus 
is, at least in pai% the mythological representative 
of an Ionian immigration into Attica, which, 
adding perhaps to the strength and importance of 
Ionian settlers already in the country, might easily 
iuive led to that political aggregation of the dis- 
jointed elements of the state which is assigned to 
Theseus. 

Tliesmia or Thssmophoros (0ecr^;a, Q^crpo<p6- 
pos], that is, ‘‘ the law-giver,” a surname of De- 
meter and Persephone, in honour of whom the 
Thsmophoria were celebrated at Athens in the 
month of Pyanepsion. ^ 

Thespiae or Thespia (©ecrTrciai, ©ccrsrmt, ©eV- 
Treia, Sicnria : ©ecTTTfeus, ©ecnriaS^js, Thespiensis : 
Eremo or Mmohastro)^ an ancient town in Boeotia 
on the S. E. slope of Ht. Helicon, at no great 
distance from the Crissaean Gulf. Its inhabiumts 
did not follow the example of the other Boeotian 
to\Yns in submitting to Xerxes, and a number of 
them bravely fought imder Leonidas at Ther- 
mopylae, and perished with the Spartans. Their 
cityVas burnt to the ground by the Persiajis, but 
was subsequently rebuilt. In the Peloponnesian 
war the Thebans made themselves masters of the 
town. At Thespiae was preserved the celebrated 
marble statue of Eros by Praxiteles, who had 
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given: it to Phryne, by whom it was presented to 
her native town. [Praxiteles.] From the 
vicinity of the town to Mt. Helicon the Muses are 
called Thespiades, and Helicon itself is named the 
Thespia rupee. 

Thespis (0eWiv), the celebrated father of Greek 
tragedy, was a contemporary of Pisistratus, and a 
native of Icarus, one of the derni in Attica, where 
the worship of Dionysus had long prevailed. The 
alteration made by Thespis, and which gave to the 
old tragedy a new and dramatic character, was 
very simple hut very important. He introduced 
an actor, for the sake of giving rest to the chorus, 
and independent of it, in which capacity he pro- 
bably appeared himself, taking various parts in the 
same piece, under various disguises, w4ich he wns 
enabled to assume b\' means of the linen masks, 
the invention of -which is ascribed to him. The 
hrst representation of Thespis was in b. c. ooo. 
For further details see Did. of Aniiq. Vin.Trugoedm, 

Thespms (©eo-Trios), son of Erochtheus", who, 
according to some, founded the town of Thespiae 
in Boeotia. His descendants are called Tkes' 
piadae. 

* Thesproti (©eerr-pwrot), a people of Epirus, 
inhabiting the district called after them Thes- 
protia (©etrTrpojTia) or Thesprotis {Becr-rrp(aris). 
which extended along the coast from the Am- 
bracian gulf N.-wards as far as the river Thyamis, 
and inland as far as the territory of the Molossi. 
The S, E. part of the couutry on the coast, from 
the river Acheron to the Ambracian gulf, W'as 
called Cassopaea from the town Cassope, and is 
sometimes reckoned a distinct district. The Thes- 
proti were the most ancient inhabitants of Epirus, 
and are said to have derived their name from 
Thesprotus, the son of Lycaon. They were Pe- 
ksgians, and their countr^^ was one of the chief 
seats of the Pelasgic nation. Here w'as the oracle 
of Dodona, the great centre of tlie Pelasgic wor- 
ship. From Thesprotia issued the Tliessalians, 
who took possession of the country afterwards 
called Thessaly. In the historical period the 
Thesprotians were a people of small importance, 
having become subject to the kings of the Mo- 
lossians. 

Thessalia (Gco-o-aAla or ©erraXm : (BeffcraKos 
or ©erraAo's:), the largest division of Greece, was 
bounded on the N. by the Cambimirai mountains, 
which separated it from Macedonia ; on the W. 
by Mt. Pindiis, which sepai-ated it from Epirus ; 
on the E. by the Aegaean sea ; and on the S. by 
the Maliac gulf and Alt. Oeta, which separated it 
from Locris, Phocis and Aetolia. Thessaly Proper 
is a vast plain lying between the Cambunian 
mountains on the N. and Mt Othrys on the S., 
Mt, Pindus on the W., and Alts. Ossa and Pelion 
on the E. It is thus shut in on every side by 
mountain barriers, broken only at the N. E. corner 
by the valley and defile of Tempe, which separates 
Ossa from Olympus, and is the only road through 
which an invader can enter Thessaly from the NL 
This plain is drained by the river Peneus and its 
affluents, and is said to have been originally a vast 
lake, the waters of which w'ere afterwards carried 
through the vale of Tempe by some sudden 
convulsion, which rent the rocks of tins valley 
asunder. The lake of Nesso7ns at the foot of AlL 
Ossa, and that of Boebeis at the foot of Alt. Pelion, 
are supposed to have been remains of this vast 
iake» ' In addition to the plain already described . 
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tfiere were 2 other districts included under the 
general name of Thessaly : one called Magnesia, 
being a long narrow strip of country, extending 
along the coast of the Aegaean sea from Terape to 
the Fagasaean gulf, and bounded on the W. by 
Mts. Ossa and Ol^unpus ; and the other being a 
long narrow vale at the extreme S. of the coun- 
try, lying between Mts. Othrys and Oeta, and 
drained by the river Spercheus. Thessaly is said 
to have been originally known by the names of 
Fprha, Aemoma and” Aeolk. The two former 
appellations belong to mythology ; the latter refers 
to the period when the country was inhabited by 
Aeoiians, who were afterwards expelled from the 
country by the Thessalians about 60 years after 
the Trojan war. The Thessalians are said to have 
come from Thesprotia ; but at what period their 
iij'ime became the name of the country cannot he 
determined. It does not occur in Homer, who 
only mentions the several principalities of which it 
was composed, and does not give any generai^ ap- 
pellation to the country. Thessaly was divided 
in very early times into 4 districts or tetrarchies, 
a division which w'e still find subsisting in the 
Peloponnesian war. These districts were Hesii-' 
amlis^ Fdasgiotis^ 7'Iiessalioiis and PUhioiis. They 
comprised, however, only the great Thessalian 
plain ; and besides them, we find mention of 4 
other districts, viz. Alagnesia^ Dolopia^ Oetaea^ and 
Malls. Thus there were 8 districts altogether. 
FerrhaeUa was, properly speaking, not a district, 
since Perrhaebi was the name of a Pelasgic people ; 
settled in Hestiaeotis and Pelasgiotis. [Per- 
rhaebl ] t Hestiaeotis ('Etruamns or ‘Effri- 
wTis), inhabited by the Hekiaeotae {^Ecrriamrai 
or *E(rriS>TaL), the N. W. part of Thessaly, bounded 
on the N. by Macedonia, on the W. by Epirus, 
on the E. by Pelasgiotis and on the S. by Thes- 
saliotis: the Peiieus may be said in general to 
have formed its S. limiL— 2. Pelasgiotis {Us- 
XacrjtSirts) inhabited by the Felasgidtae {UeXacr- 
yt&jTat), the E. part of the Thessalian plain, was 
bounded on the N. by Macedonia, on the W. by 
Hestiaeotis, on the E. by Magnesia and on the 
S. by the Sinus Pagasaeus and PhtMotis. The 
name shows that it was originally inhabited by 
Pelasgians ; and one of the chief towns in the 
district was Larissa, which was of Pelasgic origin. 
— 3. Thessaliotis (Bea'a'aXmTis% the S. W. part 
of the Thessalian plain, so called because it was 
first occupied by the Thessalians who came from 
Thesprotia. It was hounded on the N. by 
Hestiaeotis, on the W, by Epirus, on the E. 
by Pelasgiotis, and on the S. by Dolopia and 
Phthiotis. — 4. PhtMotis inhabited by 

the FMhiotae. {^6mrai\ the S. E. of Thessaly, 
bounded on the N. by Tiiessaliotis, on the W. by 
Dolopia, on the S. by the Sinus Maliacus, and on 
the E. by the Pagasaean gulf. Its inhabitants 
were Achaean s, and are frequently called the 
Achaean Phthiotae. It is in this district that 
Homer places Phthia and Hellas Proper, and the 
dominions of Achilles. — 5. Magnesia [Mag- 
nesia], — 6. Dolopia ( AoAoTTia), inhabited by 
the Dulopes (AoKottss)^ a small district bounded 
on the E. by Phthiotis, on the N. by Thessaliotis, 
on the W. by Athainania, and on the S, by 
Oetitea. They were an ancient people, for they 
are not only mentioned by Homer as fighting 
before Troy, but they also sent deputies to the 
Amphictyonic assembly. — 7. Oetaea (OiraTa), 
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inhabited by the Oetaei {Oirtuoi) md. Aemanes 
(Aiyiayes), a district in the upper valley of the 
Spercheus, lying between Mts. Othr 3 ’'s and Oeta, 
and bounded on the N. by Dolopia, on the S. by 
Phocis, and on the E. by Maiis. — 8. Malis 
[Malis]. — Hisiorg of Thessaly. The Thessalians, 
as we have already seen, were a Thesprotian tribe. 
Under the guidance of leaders, who are said to 
have been descendants of Hercules, the}^ invaded 
the W. part of the country, afterwards called 
Thessaliotis, and drove out or reduced to the 
condition of Penestae or bondsmen the ancient 
Aeolian inhabitants. The Thessalians afterwards 
spread over the other parts of the country, cona- 
pelling the Perrhaebi, Magnetes, Achaean Phthi- 
otae, etc., to submit to their authority and pay 
them tribute. The population of Thessaly, there- 
fore, consisted, like that of Laconica, of 8 distinct 
classes. 1 . The P enestae, whose condition was nearly 
the same as that of the Helots. 2. The subject 
people, corresponding to the Perioeci of Laconica. 
3. The Thessiian conquerors, who alone had any 
share in the public administration, and whose 
lands were cultivated b}! the Penestae. For some 
time after the conquest, Thessaly was governed by 
kings of the race of Hercules ; but the kingly 
power seems to have been abolished in earlj^ times, 
and the government in the separate cities became 
oligarchical, the power being chiefly in the hands 
of a few great families descended from the ancient 
kings. Of these two of the most powerful were 
the Aleuadae and the Scopadae, the former of 
whom ruled at Larissa, and the latter at Cranon 
or Crannon. These nobles had vast estates cul- 
tivated by the Penestae ; they were celebrated 
for their hospitality and princely mode of life ; 
and they attracted to their courts many of the 
poets and artists of southern Greece. At an early 
period the Thessalians were united into a con- 
federate body. Each of the 4 districts into which 
the country was divided probably regulated its 
affairs by some kind of provincial council j and 
when occasion required, a chief magistrate was 
elected under the name of Tagus (Tayds), w'hose 
commands were obeyed by all tbe 4 districts. 
His command was of a military rather than of a 
civil nature, and he seems to have been appointed 
only in case of war. We do not know the extent 
of his constitutional power nor the time for wdiich 
he held his office j probably neither was precisely 
fixed, and depended on the circumstances of the 
time and the character of the individual. This 
confederacy, however, was not of much practical 
benefit to the Thessalian people, and appears to 
have been only used by the Thessalian nobles as a 
means of cementing and maintaining their power. 

I The Thessalians never became of much importance 
, in Grecian history. They submitted to the Per- 
sians on their invasion of Greece, and they exer- 
cised no important influence on Grecian affiiirs 
till after the end of the Peloponnesian war. 
About this time the power of the aristocratical 
families began to decline, and Lycophron, who liad 
established himself as tyrant at Pherae, offered 
a formidable opposition to the great aristocratical 
families, and endeavoured to extend his power 
over all Thessalv". His ambitious schemes w'ere 
realized by Jason the successor, and probably 
the son of Lj'cophron, who caused himself to be 
elected Tagus about b. c. 374. While he lived 
the whole of Thessaly was united as one political 
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povv'er, and he began to aim at making himself 
inasten of all Greece, when he was assassinated in 
370. The office of Tagus became a tyranny under 
Ins successors, Polydoms, Folyphron, Alexander, 
Tisiphon and Lycophroii ; but at length the old 
aristocratical [families called in the assistance of 
Philip of Macedonia, who deprived Lyeophron of 
liis power in 353, and restored the ancient gox’ern- 
ment in the different towns. The country, how- 
ever, only changed masters ; for a few years later 
(344) Philip made it completely subject to Mace- 
donia, by placing at the head of the 4 divisions of 
the country governors devoted to his interests, and ; 
probably members of the ancient noble families, 
who had now become little better than his vassals. 
From this time Thessaly remained in a state of i 
dependence upon the Macedonian kings, till the 
victory of T. Fiaminimis at Cynoscephalae in 197 
again gave them a semblance of independence 
under the protection of the Romans. 

T3iess§,lbaiCa {BeGrcrakopiKr}), daughter of : 
Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, by his 
wife or concubine, Nicesipolis of Pherae. She w\as 
taken prisoner by Cassander along with Olympias 
on the capture of P 3 ''dna in b. c. 317 ; and Cas- 
sander embraced the opportunity to connect him- 
self with the ancient royal house of Macedonia by 
marrying her. By Cassander she became the 
mother of 3 sons, Philip, Antipater, and Alex- 
ander ; and her husband paid her the honour of 
conferring her name upon the city of Thessalonica, 
which he founded on the site of the ancient 
Therma. [See .below.] After the death of Cas- 
sander, Thessalonica was put to death by her son 
Antipater, 295, 

Thessalonica {BecffaXopUr}^ also ©etra-aAoW- 
tma: &€a(ra\oviK€6s : Sahmki\ more anciently 
Therma BepixaTos), an ancient city in 

Macedonia, situated at the N. E. extremity of the 
Sinus Thermaicus. Under the name of Therma 
it was not a place of much importance. It was 
taken and occupied by the Athenians a short time 
before the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war (b»c. 432), but was soon after restored by 
them to Perdiccas. It was made an important 
city by Cassander, who collected in this place the 
inhabitants of several adjacent towns (about b. c- 
315), and who gave it the name of Thessalonica, 
in honour of his wife, the daughter of Philip and 
sister of Alexander the Great, From this time it 
became a large and flourisbing city. Its harbour 
was well situated for commercial intercourse with 
the Hellespont and the Aegaean ; and under the 
Romans it had the additional advantage of lying 
on the Via Egnatia, which led from the W. shores 
of Greece to Byzantium and the East. It was 
visited by the Apostle Paul about a. d. 53 ; and 
about *2 j^ears afterwards he addressed from Corinth 
2 epistles to his converts in the city. Thessalonica 
continued to be, under the empire, one of the most 
important cities of Alacedonia ; and at a later time 
it became the residence of the prefect, and the ca- 
pital, of the Illyrian provinces. It is celebrated at 
this period on account of the fearful massacre of its 
inhabitants by order of Theodosius, in consequence 
of a riot in which some of the Roman officers had 
been assassinated by the populace. [Theodosius.] 

Thessalus (@ecrcra\6s). 1. A Greek physician, 
son of Hippocrates, passed some of his time at the 
court of Archelaus, king of Macedonia, who reigned 
B. c. 413 — 399. He was one of the founders of 
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the sect of the Dogmatici, and is several times 
highly praised by Galen, who calls him the most 
eminent of the sons of Hippocrates. He was sup- 
posed by some of the ancient writers to be the 
author of several of the w'orks that form part of 
the Hippocratic Collection, which he miglifc have 
compiled from notes' left % his father.*— 2. Also* 
a Greek phj^'sician, was a native of Tralles ia 
Lydia, and one of the founders of the medical sect 
of the Methodic!. He lived at Rome in the reigii 
of the emperor Nero, a. d. 54 — 63, to ivhom he 
addressed one of his works ; and here he died and 
was buried, and bis tomb was to be seen in Pliny’s 
time on the Via Appia. He considered himself 
superior to all his predecessors ; he asserted, that 
none of them had contributed any thing to the 
advance of medical science; and boasted that he 
could himself teach the art of healing in 6 months- 
He is frequentty mentioned by Galen, but always 
in terms of contempt and ridicule. None of his 
works are extant. 

Tliestius {Beanos)^ son of Ares and Demonice 
or Androdice, and, according to others, son of 
Agenor and grandson of Pleuron, the king of 
Aetolia. He was the father of Iphiclus, Euippiis, 
Plexippus, Eurypjdiis, Leda, Althaea, and Hy- 
permnestra. His wife is not the same in all tra- 
ditions, some calling her Lycippe or Laophonte, 
a daughter of Pleuron, and others Deidamia. The 
patronymic Thesti§-des is given to his grandson 
Meleager, as w'ell as to his sons, and the female 
patronymic Thestias, to his daughter Althaea, the 
mother of Meleager. 

Thestor (©etrrcwp), son of Idmon and Laothoe, 
and father of Calchas, Theoclymenus, Lcucippe, 
and Theonoe. The patronymic Thestorides is 
frequently- given to his son Calchas. 

Thetis {B4tis\ one of the daughters of Nereus 
and Doris, was the wife of Peleus, by whom she 
became the mother of Achilles. As a maiine 
divinity, she dwmlt like her sisters, the Nereids, 
in the depth of the sea, with her father Nereus. 
She there received Diony^sus on his ffight from 
Lycurgus, and the god, in his gratitude, presented 
her with a golden urn. When Hephaestus w-as 
thrown down from heaven, he was likew-ise re- 
ceived by Thetis. She had been brought up by 
Hera, and -when she reached the age of maturity, 
Zeus and Hera gave her, against her will, in 
marriage to Peleus. Poseidon and Zeus himself 
are said by some to have sued for lier hand ; hut 
when Themis declared that the son of Thetis 
would he more illustrious than his father, both gods 
desisted from their suit. Others state that Thetis 
rejected the offers of Zeus, because she had been 
brought up hy Hera; and the god, to revenge 
himself, decreed that she should marry a mortal. 
Chiron then informed his friend Peleus how lie 
might gain possession of her. even if she should 
metamorphose herself ; for Thetis, like Proteus, 
had the power of assuming anj^- form she pleased ; 
and she had recourse to this means of escaping 
from l^eleus, but the latter instructed bj" Chiron 
held the goddess fast till she again assumed her 
proper form, and promised to marry him. The 
wedding of Peleus was honoured with the presence 
of all the gods, ivith the exception of Eris or Dis- 
cord, who was not invited, and who avenged her- 
self by throwing among the assembled gods the 
applet which w'as the source of so much misery* 

, [Paeis.] After Thetis had become the mother of 
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Achilles, she hestowed upon him the tenderest 

fi®re and love. [Achilles.] , ^ ^ 

Eiempoiis (0eoy«A£s), a later name given to 
ike city of Ai\tiocli in Syria, on account of its emi- 
nence in the early Mstory of Christianity. 

^ISienprosopOE (©eoy irpocrcyiroy, L e» the jdCB 
of a god: Ras^esh-mhh; Arab. WeJeUhKhiar, 
i e a face of stone), a lofty rugged promonto^^ on 
the coast of Phoenice, between Tripolis and Byb- 
Ins, formed by a spur of Lebanon, and running far 
out to sea. Some travellers have fancied that they 
can trace in its side-view tha.t resemhlance to a 
human profile which its name implies. 

Theveste (©eoueVr?] : Tehessa, Rn.), a con- 
siderable city of N. Africa, on the frontier of Nn- 
midia and Bvzacena, at the centre of several roads. 

It was of comparatively late origin, and a Roman 

colony. Among its recently discovered rums are 

a fine triumphal arch, and the old walls of the city, 
the circuit of which was large enough to have con- 
tained 40,000 inhabitants. 

Thia (0€ia), daimhter of Uranus and Ge, one 
of the female Titans, became by Hyperion the 
mother of Helio.s, Ei>s, and Selene, that is, she was 
regarded as the deity from whom all light pro- 

^!Msap^ata (prob. Tell Afad, between Moszd 
and Sinjar), a town of Mesopotamia, near the 
Tigris. 

Thilutha, a fort in the S. of Mesopotamia, on 
an island in the Euphrates. Some identify it w’ith 
Olabus, and that with the fort now called or 
Jaia in about 34*^ N. lat. ^ . a r 

Tlnixae or Thina (©fyat, Biva), a chief city of 
the Sinae, and a great erapormm for the silk and 
wool trade of the extreme E. Some seek it on 
the E. coast of China, others on the S. E. coast of 

Cochin-China^ ^ t /. tt v j 

Thiodamas (©eioSajitas), father of Hylas, and 

king of the Dryopes. ^ 

This (els : ®iArr}s), a great city of Upper 
%vpt, capital of the Tbinites Homos, and the 
seat of some of the ancient dynasties. It was 
either the same place as Abybus (Ho. 2.), or was 
go nm it as to be entirely supplanted by Abydus. 

Thisbe (elcrgTj), a beautiful Babylonian mmden, 
beloved by Pyramus. The lovers living in adjoin- 
ing houses, often secretly conversed with each 
other through an opening in the wall, as their 
parents would nut sanctiun their marriage. Once 
they agreed upon a rendezvous at the tomb of 
Hiniis." Tliisbe arrived first, and while she was 
waiting for Pyramus, she perceiveda lioness which 
had just torn to pieces an ox, and took to fiight. 
While running she lost her garment, which the 
lioness soiled with blood. In the mean time Py- 
ramus arrived, and finding her garment covered 
with blood, he imagined that she had been mur- 
dered, and made away with himself under a mul- 
berry tree, the fruit of which henceforth was as 
red as blood. Thisbe, who afterwards found the 
body of her lover, likewise killed herself. 

liisbe, afterwards Tirisbae ©fo^at: 

©io'^ator, : Kakosia)^ a town of Boeotia, 

on the borders of Phocis, and between Mt. Helicon 
and the Corinthian gnlf. It was famed for its 
. number of wild pigeons, which are still found in 
abundance in the neighbourhood of Kakosia. 

Thisoa (©eio'da: BeiffQdrTjs), a town in Arcadia 
©n Ml Lycaeus, called after a nymph of the same 
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TbmuiS (©/iouts : T;»afo,Ru., nearfl/a:?£6'o^^2'ff7^}, 
a city of Lower Egypt, on a canal on the E. side 
of the Alendesian mouth of the Nile. It was a 
chief seat of the worship of the god Mendes 
(the Egyptian Pan), under the symbol of a goat ; 
and, according to Jerome, the word Thmm's signi- 
fies ^oat. It 'ivas the chief city of the Homos 
Thmiiites, wdiich was afterwards united with the 
Mendesian Homos. 

Thoantea, a surname of the Taurian Artemis, 
derived from Thoas, king of Tauris. 

Thoas (©£?«5). 1. Son of Andraemon and Gorge, 
was king of Calydon and Pleuron, in Aetolia, and 
sailed with 40“ ships against Tro 3 n*— 2. Son of 
Dionysus and Ariadne, was king of Lemnos, and 
married to Myrina, by whom he became the fiither 
of Plypsipyle and Sicinus. When the Lemnian 
women killed all the men in the island, Hypsipyle 
saved her father Thoas, and concealed him. After- 
guards, however, he was discovered by the other 
women, and killed ; or, , according to other ac- 
counts, he escaped to Taurus, or to the island of 
Oenoe near Euboea, which was henceforth called 
Sicinus. The patronymic Thoantias is given to 
Hypsipjde, as the daughter of Thoas. «—S. Son of 
Borysthenes, and king of Tauris, into whose do- 
minions Iphigenia was carried by Artemis, when 
she was to have been sacrificed, 

Thomas .Magister, a rhetorician and gram- 
marian, who flourished about a. B. 1310. He was 
a native of Thessalonica, and lived at the court of 
the emperor Andronicus Palaeologus I., where he 
held the offices of marshal [Mafster Oficim'wn) 
and keeper of the archives (^Cliartophflasc ) ; but he 
afterwards retired to a monastery, where he as- 
sumed the name of Tlieodulus, and devoted him- 
self to the study of the ancient Greek authors. 
His chief work, which has come down to us, is a 
Lmmiof Attie Words {Ko.Th.^h'hipi^roif omp.d- 
r&iv ^Arriicoip ’E/cAo^at), compiled from the works 
of the elder grammarians, such as Phrynichus, 
Ammoiiius, Herodian, and Moeris. The work has 
some value on account of its containing much from 
the elder grammarians, which would otherwise 
have been lost ; but, when Thomas deserts •his 
guides, he often falls into the most serious errors. 
The best edition is by Ritschl, Halis Sax. HlSl, 
1832, 8vo. 

Th-oncns (SSpiKos or Qopucos: Bophcws, @opj~ 
Theriko) one of the 12 ancient towns in 
Attica, and subsequently a demus belonging to the 
tribe Acainaiitis, was situated on the S. E. coast a 
little above Sunium, and was fortified by the 
Athenians towards the close of the Peloponnesian 
war. There are still extensive remains of the 
ancient town. 

Thorna^E {Bopva^-. Pavlaiha), a mountain in 
Laconica N. E. of Sparta, on which stood a cele- 
brated temple of Apollo. 

Thospites Lacus (©coa-TriTfs xip.vri *. Goljik9), 
a lake in Armenia Major, through which the Ti- 
gris flows. The lake, and the surrounding district, 
also called Thospitis, were both named from a city 
Thospia (Btacriria) at the N. end of the lake. 

Thracla Ion, BpirfLicr}^ Bp^tniri : 

©pijl, pi. ©p^/ces, Ion. ©pjii and ©pr?^|, pi. ©pfi/cev, 
©pifuces : Thrax, pi. Thraces), was in earlier times 
the name of the vast space of coimtry bounded on 
the N. by the Danube, on the S. by the Propontis 
and the Aegaean, on the E. the Pontus Euxinus, 
and on the W. by the river Strymon and the 
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E.-most of the Illyrian tribes. It was di vid ed into 
2 parts ^by Mt. Haemus (the Balkm% running 
from W. to E,, and separating the plain of the 
lower Danube from the rirers which fall into the 
Aegaean, Two extensive moimtain ranges branch 
off from the ,S. side of ,Mt. Haemus ; one running 
S. E. towards Constantinople ; and the other called 
Rhodope, E. of the preceding one, and also running 
in a S. E.-Iy direction near the river Nestiis. Be- 
tween, these two ranges there are many plains, 
which are drained by the Hehrus, the largest river 
in Thrace. At a later time the name Thrace was 
applied to a more limited extent of country. The 
district between the Strymon and the Nestus was 
added tO' Macedonia by Philip, and wms usually 
called Macedonia Adjecta. [Macedonia.] Under 
Augustus the part of the country R. of the Haemus 
•was made a separate Roman province imder the 
.name, :„of Moesia' [Moesia] ; but the district be- 
tween the. Strymon ,and"the.Nestus had, been pre- ■ 
viously restored to Thrace by the Romans. The 
Roman province of Thrace W’^as accordingly bounded 
on the W. by the river Nestus, which separated it 
from Macedonia, on the N. by Mt. Haemus, 
which divided it from Moesia, on the E. by the 
Euxine, and on the S. by the Propontis and Ae- 
gaean. — Thrace, in its widest extent, was peopled 
in the times of Herodotus and Thucydides by a 
vast number of different tribes ; but their customs 
and character were marked by great uniformity. | 
Herodotus says that, next to the Indians, the Thra- I 
cians were the most numerous of all races, and if 
united under oneAead w'ould have been irresistible. 
He describes* them as a savage, cruel, and rapacious 
people, delighting in blood, but brave and warlike. 
According to bis account, which is confirmed by 
other writers, the Thracian chiefs sold their chil- 
dren for exportation to the foreign merchant ; they 
purchased their wives from their parents ; they 
punctured or tattooed their bodies and those of the 
women belonging to them, as a sign of noble birth ; 
they despised agriculture, and considered it most 
honourable to live by war and robbem Deep 
drinking prevailed among them extensively, and 
their quarrels over their wine cups were notorious 
even in the time of Augustus. (Hor. Cmmi, i. 27.) 
They worshipped deities, whom the Greeks assi- 
milated to Ares, Dion 3 ’'Sus, and Artemis : the 
great sanctuary and oracle of their god Dion 3 "sus 
■wms in one of the loftiest summits of Mt. Rhodope. 
The tribes on the S. coast attained to some degree 
of civilisation, owing to the numerous Greek co- 
lonies which were founded in their vicinity ; but 
the tribes in the interior seem to have retained 
their savage habits, with little mitigation, down to 
the time of the Roman empire. In earlier times, 
however, some of the Thracian tribes must have 
been distinguished' by a higher degree of cirilisa- 
tion than prevailed among them at a later period. 
The earliest Greek poets, Orpheus, Linus, IMusacus, 
and others, are all represented as coming from 
Thrace. Eumolpus, likewise, who founded the 
Eleusinian m\'steries at Attica, is said to have been 
a Thracian, and to have fought against Erechtheus, 
king of Athens. We also find mention of the 
Thracians in other parts of southern Greece : thus 
they are said to have once dwelt both in Phocis 
and Boeotia. They were also spread over z part 
of Asia : the Thynians and Bithjmiaiis, and perhaps 
also the Mysians, were members of the great 
T hracian race. Even Xenophon speaks of Thrace 
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in Asia, -which extended along the Asiatic side of 
the Bosporus, as far as Beraclea. ■ — The principal 
Greek colonies along the coast, beginning at the 
■Strymon and going E.- wards, were A.viPHiPOLis, 
at the mouth of the Strymon ; Abdera, a little to 
the W. of the Kestus ; Bicaea or Dicaepolis, a 
settlement of Maronea ; Mationea itself, colonised 
by the Chians ; Stryme, a colony of the Thasians ; 
jMesembria, founded by the Sainothracians ; and 
Aenos, a Lesbian colony at the mouth of the He- 
brus. The Thracian Chersonesus was probably 
colonised by the Greeks at an earh" period, but it 
did not contain any important Greek settlement 
till the migration of the frst Miltiades to the 
country, during the reign of Pisistratus at Athens. 
[Chersonesus.] On the Propontis the ‘2 chief 
Greek settlements were those of Perinthus and 
Selymbria ; and on the Thracian Bosporus was 
: the important towm of Byzantium. There %vere 
only a few Greek settlements on the S. W. coast of 
the Euxine ; the most important were those of 
Apollonia, Odessus, Callatis,Tomi, renowned 
as the place of Ovid'^s banishment, and Istria, 
near the S. mouth of the Danube. — The Thracians 
are said to have been conquered by Sesostris, king 
of Egypt, and subsequently to have been subdued 
by the Teucrians and Mysians ; but the first rea% 
historical fact respecting them is their subjugation 
b}" Megabazus, the general of Darius. After the 
Persians had been driven out of Europe by the 
Greeks, the Thracians recovered their independence j 
and at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, 
almost all the Thracian tribes were united under the 
dominion of Sitalces, king of the Odrj’-sae, whose 
kingdom extended from Abdera to the Euxine and 
the mouth of the Danube. In the 3rd year of the 
Peloponnesian war (b. c. 429), Sitalces, wAo had 
entered into an alliance nvith the Athenians, in- 
vaded Macedonia with a vast army of 150,000 men, 
but wras compelled b}' the failure of provisions to 
return home, after remaining in Macedonia 30 
days. Sitalces fell in battle against the Tribalii in 
424, and was succeeded by his nephew Seuthes, 
who during a long reign raised his kingdom to a 
height of power and prosperity which it had never 
previously attained, so tLat his regular revenues 
amounted to the annual sum of 400 talents, in ad- 
dition to contributions of gold and silver in the 
form of presents, to a nearly equal amount. After 
the death of Seuthes, which appears to liave hap- 
pened a little before the close of the Peloponnesian 
war, we find his pow'erful kingdom split up into 
different parts ; and when Xenophon, with the 
remains of the 10,000 Greeks, arrived on the op- 
posite coast of Asia, another Seuthes applied to 
him for assistance to reinstate him in his dominions. 
Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, re- 
duced the greater part of Thrace ; and after the 
death of Alexander the country fell to the share of 
Lysiraachus. It subsequently formed a part of 
the Macedonian dominions, but it continued to he 
governed by its native princes, and was only no- 
minally subject to the Macedonian monarchs. Even 
under the Romans Thrace was for a long time go- 
verned by its own chiefs ; and we do not know at 
what peidod it was made into a Romnu province. 

P. Paetns, a distinguished Roman 

senator, and Stoic philosopher, in the reign of 
Nero, was a native of Patavium and was probably 
born soon after the death of Augustus. He ap- 
pears at an earljr period of his life to have made 
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tlie yoimger Cato his model, of whose life he wrote 
an account. He married Arria, the daughter^ of 
the heroic Arria, who showed her hushand Caecina 
how to die ; and his wife w'as worthy of her 
mother and her husband. At a later period he 
gave his own daughter in marriage to HeKddius 
jpriscus, who trod closely in the footsteps of his 
father-in-law. After incurring the hatred of Hero 
by the independence of his character, and the free- 
dom with which he expressed his opinions, he was 
condemned to death by the senate by command of 
the emperor, A. d . 66 . By his execution and that 
of his iHend Barea Soranus, Nero, says Tacitus, 
resolved to murder Virtue herself The panegyric 
of Thrasea w'as written by Amlenus Kusticus, 
who was in consequence put to death by Doraitian. 

Thrasybulus (QpacriSovXos). 1. Tyrant of 
Miletus, was a contemporary of Periander and 
Alyattes, the king of Lydia. He was intimately 
connected with Thrasybulus, The story of the 
mode in which Thrasybulus gave his advice to 
Periander as to the best means of seeming his 
power, is given under Periandee.—* 2. A cele- 
brated Athenian, son of Lyens. He was zealously 
attached to the Athenian democracy, and took an 
active part in overthrowing the oligarchical govern- 
ment of the 400 in B. c. 41 1. This is the first 
occasion on which he is mentioned ; but from this 
time he took a prominent part in the conduct of 
the war. On the establishment of the Thirty 
Tyrants at Athens ha was banished, and was 
living in exile at Thebes when the rulers of Athens 
were perpetrating their excesses of tyranny. Being 
aided by the Thebans with arms and money, he 
collected a small band, and seized the fortress of 
Phyle. He next marched upon the Piraeus, which 
fell into his hands ; and from this place he carried 
on war for several months against the Ten, who 
had succeeded to the govennnent, and eventually 
he obtained possession of Athens, and restored the 
democracy, 403. In 390 he commanded the 
Athenian fleet in the Aegean, arid was slain by 
the inhabitants of Aspendus.—3.; Brother of 
Gelon and Hieron, tyrants of Syracuse. He suc- 
ceeded Hieron in the government, B.a467, and was 
soon afterwards expelled by the Syracusans, whom 
he had provoked by his rapacity and cruelty. : He 
withdrew to Locri, in Italy, and there ended his 
days. 

Thrasydaeus {BpaavM7os% tyrant of Agri- 
gentum, was the son and successor of Theron, B. c. 
472. Shortly after his accession he was defeated 
by Hieron of S5'racuse ; and the Agrigentines 
immediately took advantage of this disaster to 
expel him from their He made his escape to 
Greece, but was arrested at Megara, and publicly 
executed, 

Thrasyllus or Thrasylus (©patnjAAcs, Bpd- 
cruXos). 1. An Athenian, who actively assisted 
Thrasybulus in opposing the oligarchical revolution 
in B. a 411. He was one of the commanders at 
the battle of xirginusae, and w*as among the 6 
generals who returned to Athens and were put 
to death, 4 on. <—2. A celebrated astrologer at 
Rhodes, with whom Tiberius became acquainted 
during his residence in that island, and tvhom he 
ever after held in the highest honour. He died in 
, A. B. 36, the year before Tiberius, and is said to 
have saved the , lives of many persons whom 
, , Tiberius would otherwise have put to death, by 
' felsely predicting for this very purpose that the 
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emperor would live ten years longer. The son of 
this Thrasyllus succeeded to his father’s skill, and, 
he is said to have predicted the empire to Kero, 

Tbrasyiaacbiis (Bpaav/iaxos), a native of Chal- 
cedon, was a sophist, and one of the earliest cul- 
tivators of the art of rhetoric. He was a contem- 
porary of Gorgias. He is introduced by Plato as 
one of tbe interlocutors in the Politia, and is referred 
to several times in the Phaedrus. 

Thrasymedes (BpaavfL‘hd7}s), son of the Pylian 
Nestor and Anaxibia, accompanied his hither on 
the expedition against Troy, and returned with 
him to Pylos. 

Tbras^entis. [Tkasiaienus.] 

Tbromum (Bpopiov : ©poVmv, Bpopisvs : Mo- 
mani\ the chief town of the Locri Epicnemidii, 
on the river Boagrius, at a short distance from the 
sea, with a harbour upon tbe coast. 

Thucydides {BovKvUlt)s). 1, An Athenian 
statesman, of the demus Alopece, son of Melesias. 
After the death of Cimon, in b. c. 449, Thucydides 
became the leader of the aristocratic party, which 
he concentrated and more thoroughly organised in 
opposition to Pericles. He was ostracised in 444, 
thus leaving the undisputed political ascendancy 
to. Pericles. He left 2 sons, Melesias and Ste- 
phanas ; and a son of the former of these, named 
Thucydides after his grandfather, was a pupil of 
Socrates. — 2. The great Athenian historian, of 
the demns Halimus, was the son of Olonis or 
Orohis and Hegesipyle. He is said to have been 
connected with tbe family of Cimon ; and we 
know that Miltiades, the conqueror of Marathon, 
married Hegesipyle, the da^ighter of a Thracian 
king called Oloriis, by whom she became the mother 
of Cimon ; and it has been conjectured with much 
probability that the mother of Thucydides was a 
granddaughter of Miltiades and Hegesipyle. Ac- 
cording to a statement of Pamphila [Pamphila], 
Thucydides was 40 years of .age at the commence- 
ment of the Peloponnesianivar or b. c. 431, and 
accordingly he was born in 47 1 . TJiere is a story 
in Lucian of Herodotus having read his History 
at the Olympic games to the assembled Greeks; 
and Sul das adds that Thucydides, then a boy, was 
present, and shed tears of emulation ; a presage of 
iris own future historical distinction. But this 
celebrated story ought probably to be rejected as a 
fable, Thucydides is said to liave been instructed 
in oratory by Antiphon, and in philosophy by 
Anaxagoras ; but whether these statements are to 
bo received cannot be determined. It is certain, 
however, that being an Athenian, of a good family, 
and living in a city which was the centre of Greek 
civilisation, he must have had the best possible 
education ; that he was a man of great ability and 
cultivated understanding his work clearly shows. 
He informs us that he possessed gold mines in that 
part of Thrace which is opposite to the island of 
Thasos, and that he was a person of the greatest 
influence among those in that part of Thrace. 
This property, according to some accounts, he had 
from hia ancestors : according to other accounts he 
married a rich woman of Scaptesyle, and received 
them as a portion with her. Thucydides left a 
son, called Timotheus; and a daughter also is 
mentioned, who is said to have written the 8th 
book of the History of Thucydides, Thucydides 
(ii. 48) was one of those who .suffered from the 
great plague of Athens, and one of the few who 
recovered. We have no trustworthy evidence of 
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Timcvdides liaving distinguished himself as an 
orator, though it is not unlike] j that he did, for 
his oratorical talent is shown hr the speeches that 
he has inserted in his history. He was, however, 
employed in a military capacity, and he was in 
command of an Athenian squadron of 7 ships, at 
Thasus, E. c. 424, when Eucles, %vho commanded 
in Amphipolis, sent for his assistance against 
Brasidas, 'who was before that to'ira with an army. 
Brasidas, fearing the arrival of a superior force, 
offered favourable terms to Amphipolis, which were 
readily accepted, for there 'were few Athenians in 
the place, and the rest did not wish to make re- 
sistance. Thucydides arrived at Eion, at the 
mouth of the Strymon, on the evening of the same 
day on which Amphipolis surrendered ; and though 
he was too late to save Amphipolis, he prevented 
Eion from falling into the hand of the enemy. In 
consequence of this failure, Thucydides became an 
exile, probably to avoid a severer punishment; 
for Cleon, wlio was at this time in great favour 
witli the Athenians, appears to have excited po- 
pular suspicion, against him. There are various 
untrustworthy accounts as to his places of resi- 
dence during his exile ; hut we may conclude that 
he could not safely reside in any place which was 
under Athenian dominion, and as he kept his eye 
on tlie events of the war, he must have lived in 
those parts which belonged to the Spartan alliance. 
His own words certainly imply that, during his 
exile, he spent much of his time either in the Pe- 
loponnesus or in places which were under Pelo- 
ponnesian iniiuence (v. 26) ; and his work was the 
result of his own experience and observations. 
His minute description of Syracuse and the neigh- 
bourhood leads to the probable conclusion that lie 
■was personally acquainted with the localities ; and 
if he Tisiced Sicily, it is probable that he also saw 
some^parts of southern Italy. Thucydides says 
that lie lived *20 years in exile (v. 26), and as his 
exile commenced in the beginning of 423, he may 
have returned to Athens in the beginning of 403, 
about the time when Thrasyhiilus liberated Athens. 
Thucydides is said to have been assassinated at 
Athens soon after his return; but other accounts 
place his death in Thrace. There is a general 
agreement, however, among the ancient authorities 
that he came to a violent end. His death cannot 
be placed later than 401. The time when he 
composed his work has been a matter of dispute. 
He informs us himself that he was bus\^ in col- 
lecting materials all through the war from the be- 
ginning to the end (i. 22), and of course he would 
register them as he got them. Plutarch says that 
he wrote the work in Thrace ; but the work in 
the shape in which we have it was certainly not 
finished until after the close of the war, and he 
was probably engaged upon it at the time of his 
death. A question has been raised as to the 
authorship of the 8th and last book of Thucydides, 
which breaks off in the middle of the 2 1st year of 
the war (411). It differs from all the other books 
in containing no speeches, and it has also been 
supposed to be inferior to the rest as^a piece ^of 
composition. Accordingly, several ancient critics 
supposed that the 8th hook was not by Thucy- 
dides: some attributed it to bis daughter, and 
some to Xenophon or Theopompus, because both 
of them continued the liistorjn The words wth 
which Xenophon^s IMlenica, commence {fisra Sh 
ravra) may chiefly have led to the supposition that 
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K.fe' was the author, for Ins work is made to appear 
as a continuation of that of Thucydides : but this 
argument is in itself of little weight; and besides, 
both the style of the 8th book is different from 
that of Xenophon, and the manner of treating the 
subject, for the division of the year into summers 
and winters, which Thucydides has observed in 
his first 7 books, is continued in tlio oth, hut is 
not observed by Xenophon. The rhetorical style 
of Theopompus, w’hich was the characteristic of 
his writing, renders it also improbable that he -w&s 
the author of the 8th book. It seems the simplest 
supposition to consider Thucydides himself as the 
author of this book, since he names himself as the 
author twice (viii. 6, 60) ; but it is probable that 
he had not the opportunity of revising it witli the 
same care as the first 7 books. It is stated by an 
ancient writer that Xenophon made the work of 
Thucydides known, which may be true, as he 
wrote the first 2 books of his fJelleiiica^ or the part 
which now ends with the 2nd book, for the pur- 
pose of completing the history. The work of 
Thucydides, from the commencement of the 2nd 
book, is chronologically divided into winters and 
summers, and each summer and winter make a 
year (ii. 1). His summer comprises the time from 
the vernal to the autumnal equinox, and the winter 
comprises the period from the autumnal to the 
vernal equinox. The division into books and 
chapters was probably made by the Alexandrine 
critics. The history of the Peloponnesian war 
opens the 2nd book of Thucydides, and the Ist is 
introductory to the histoiyn He begins his 1st 
book by observing that the Peloponnesian war was 
the most important event in Grecian history, which 
he shows by a rapid review of the history of the 
Greeks from the earliest period to the commence- 
ment of the war (i. 1 — 21). After his intro- 
ductory chapters lie proceeds to explain the alleged 
grounds and causes of the ivar : the real causes 
were, he says, the Spartan jealousy of the Athe- 
nian power. His narrative is internipted (c. 80 
• — 118), after he has come to the time when the 
Lacedaemonians resolved on war, b}" a digression 
on the rise and progress of the power of Athens ; 
a period which had been either omitted by other 
winters, or treated imperfectly, and with little 
regard to chronology, as by Hellanicus in his Attic 
history (c. 97), He resumes his narrative (c. 119) 
with the negotiations that preceded the war; but 
this leads to another digression of some length on 
the treason of Pausanias (c. 128 — 134), and the 
exile of Themistocles (c. 1 35 — 1 38), He concludes 
the hook 'with the speech of Pericles, who advised 
the Athenians to refuse tlie demands of the Pe- 
loponnesians ; and his subject, as already observed, 
begins with the 2nd book. A history which treats 
of so many events, -which took place at remote 
spots, could only he -written, an the time of Thucy- 
dides, by a man who took great pains to ascertain 
facts by personaL inquiry. In modern times facts 
are made known by printing as soon as they occur ; 
and the printed records of the time, newspapers 
and the like, are often the only evidence of many 
facts which become history. 'i\"hen we know the 
careless way in which facts are now reported mid 
recorded fey very incompeteni: persons, often upon 
very indifferent hearsay testimony, and compare 
with such records the pains that Thucydides took 
to ascertain the chief events of a war, with which 
he was contemporary, in which he took a share as 
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a commander, tlic opportunities wMch his measis 
alIo^yed, his great abilities, and serious earnest 
character, it is a lair conclusion that we have a 
more exact history of a long eventful period by 
Thucydides than we hare of any period in modern 
history, equally long and equally eventful. His 
whole’ work shows the most scnipulous care and 
diligence in ascertaining facts ; his strict attention 
to dironology, and the importance that he attaches 
to it, are additional proof of his historical accuracy. 
His narrative is brief and concise : it generally 
contains hare facts expressed in the fewest pos- 
sible words, and when we consider what pains it 
must have cost him to ascertain these facts, we 
admire the self-denial of a w'riter who is satisfied 
•with giving facts in their naked brevity without 
ornament, without any parade of his^ personal im- 
portance, and of the trouble that his matter cost 
Mm. A single chapter must sometimes have 
represented the labour of many daj^s and weeks. 
Such a principle of historical composition is the 
evidence of a great and elevated mind. The his- 
tory of Thucydides only makes an octavo volume 
of moderate size; many a modern writer would 
have spun it out to a dozen volumes, and so have 
spoiled it. A wmrk that is for all ages must con- 
tain. much in little compass. He seldom makes 
reflections in the course of his narrative : occa- 
sionally he has a chapter of political and moral 
observations, animated by the keenest perception 
of the motives of action, and the moral character 
of man. IMany of his speeches are political essaj^^s, 
or materials for them ; they are not mere imagina- 
tions of his own for rhetorical effect ; they contain 
the general sense of what was actually delivered 
as nearly as he could ascertain, and in many in- 
stances he had good opportunities of knowing what 
■was said, for he heard some speeches delivered 
(i.22). His opportunities, his talents, his cha- 
racter, and his subject, all combined to produce a 
work that stands alone, and in its kind has neither 
equal nor rival. H is pictures aie sometimes striking 
and tragic, an effect produced by severe simplicity 
and minute particularity. Such is the description 
of the plague of Athens. Such also is the incom- 
parable history of the Athenian expedition to 
Sicily, and its melancholy termination. A man 
who thinks profoundly will have a form of ex- 
pression wliich is stamped with the character of 
his mind ; and the style of Thucydides is accord- 
ingly concise, vigorous, and energetic* W e feel that 
ail the "words were intended to have a meaning, 
and have a meaning : none of them are idle. Yet 
he is sometimes harsh aiid obscure ; and probably 
he was so, even to his own countrymen. Some of 
his sentences are very involved, and the connection 
and dependence of the parts are often difficult to 
seize* The best editions of Thucydides are by 
Eekker, Berlin, 1 821, 3 vols. 8vo. ; by Poppa, 
Leipzig, iO vols. 8vo., 1821 — 1838, of which two 
volumes are filled with prolegomena ; by Haack, 
■with selections from the Greek Scholia and short 
notes, Leipzig, 1820, 2 vols. 8vo. ; by Giiller, 2 
Tols. 8vo., Leipzig, 1828 ; and by Arnold, 3 vols. 
8vo., Oxford, 1830—1835. 

Thule (©ouAtj), an island in the N. part of the 
German Ocean, regarded by the ancients as the 
most N.-ly point in the whole earth. It is first 
mentioned by Pytheas, the celebrated Greek navi- 
ga&r^ of Hassiiia, who undertook a voyage to 
Britain and Thule, of which he gave a descrip- 
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4ion m Ms work on the Ocean. All subsequent 
■ivriters, who speak of Thule, appear to have taken 
their accoimts from that of Pytheas. According 
to Py^theas, Thule was a six days’ sail from 
Britain ; and the day and night there "were each 
6 months long. He further stated that in Thule 
and those distant pails there was neither earth, 
sea, nor am, but a sort of mixture of all these, like 
to the molkisca, in -which the earth and the sea 
and every thing else were suspended, and whicli 
could not be penetrated either by land or by sea. 
Many modern ntiters suppose the Thule of Py- 
theas to be the same as Iceland, ■while others 
regard it as a part of Norway. The Thule of 
Ptolemy, however, lay much further to the S., 
and should probably be identified with the largest 
of the Shetland islands. 

Thuni, more rarely Thiirmni (Sovpwi, &ou- 
pwu: ©oiipios, ©ovpiet^s, Tliurius, Thuiiniis : Term 
miova% a Greek city in Lucania, founded b.c. 443, 
near the site of the ancient Sjdjaris, which had 
been destroyed more than 60 years before. [Sr- 
BARis.] It "was built by the remains of the popu- 
lation of Sybaris, assisted by colonists from all 
parts of Greece, but especially from Athens. 
Among these colonists were the historian Hero- 
dotus and the orator Lysias, the latter of whom, 
however, was only a youth at the time and sub- 
sequently returned to Athens. The new city, 
from which the remains of the Sybarites •were 
soon expelled, rapidly attained great power and 
prosperity, and became one of the most important 
Greek towns in the S. of Italy. Thus we are 
told that the Thurians were able to bring 14,000 
foot soldiers and 1000 horse into the field against 
tlie Lucanians. In the Samnite ■wars Tiuirii 
received a Roman garrison ; but it revolted to 
Hannibal in the 2nd Funic war. The Cartha- 
ginian general, however, at a later time, not trust- 
ingthe Thurians plundered the town, and removed 
3500 of its inhabitants to Croton* The Romans 
subsequently sent a Latin colony to Thurii, and 
changed its name into Copiae ; but it continued to 
retain its original name, under whicli it is men- 
tioned by Caesar in the civil war as a municipium. 

Tbyamis {©vapus : Kalama), a river in Epirus, 
'flowing into the sea near a promontory of the same 
name. 

Tbyades. [Thyia.] 

Tbyamns {©{iaiios\ a mountain in Acarnania, 
south, of Argos Amphilochiciim. 

Tbyatira {to, Bvdreipa : ©varGiprjvos), a city in 
the N. of Lydia, on the river Lycus, celebrateti as 
one of the seven Churches in the Apocaljp.se (ii.l8). 

Tbyestes (©vi<Tr7]s), son of Pelops and llippo- 
damia, \vas the brother of Atreiis and the father 
of Aegisthus. See Atreus and Aegusthus, 

Tb^a (©yfa), a daughter of Castalius or Ce- 
phisssus, became by Apollo the mother of Bel- 
phus. She is said to have been tlie first to have 
sucrificed to Dionysus, and to have celebrated 
orgies in his honour. From her the Attic women, 
who ivent yearly to Mt. Parnassus to celebrate the 
Dionysiac orgies with the Delphian Thyiades, 
received themselves the name of Tbyiades or 
TbyMes. This word, ho"wever, comes from 
and properly signifies the raging or frantic women. 

Tbymbra ( ©yg§pn). 1. A. city of the Troad, 
N. of Ilium Vetus, on a hill by the side of the 
river Tiiymbrius, with a celebrated temple of 
Apollo, who derived from this place the epithet 
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Thj^mbraexis. The surround ing plain still bears 
tlie same name. ““2. A wooded district in Phrygia, 
110 doubt connected with Thymbrium. 

Thymbria (©uu§pta), a place, in Caria, on the 
Maeander, 4 stadia. E. of My us, with 'a Glia- 
roniuin, that is, a cave containing mephitic Yapour. 

Thymbniim (BviJtSpwp : Tiiymbriani), a small 
■town' of .Phrygia, 10 .parasangs. W. of Tyriaeum, 
with the so-caiied fountain of Midas (Xen. Anah 

i2.). ^ 

Thymbrius (&vfi§pios ; Tldmhrelf)^ a river of 
the Troad, falling into the Scamander. At the 
present day, it flows direct into the Hellespont; 
and, on this and other grounds, some doubt whether 
the Thimbrek is the ancient river. 

Thymele, a celebrated .mima or female actress 
In the reign of .Bomitian, w.ith whom she T,vas a 
great favourite. She frequently acted along with 
Xiatimis."' 

Thymoetes (©u^oittis), one of the elders of 
Troy. A soothsayer had predicted, that on a cer- 
tain day a boy should be born, by whom Troj' 
should be destroyed. On that day Paris was bom 
to Priam, and Siunippns to Thymoetes. Priam 
ordered Mimippns and his mother Cylla to be 
killed. Hence Virgil (Ae^i. ii. 31) represents 
Aeneas saying, that it was doubtful whether Thj'- ^ 
moetes advised the Trojans to draw the wooden 
horse into the city, in order to revenge himself 

Thyni (Bwoi), a Thracian people, whose origi- | 
nal abodes w-ere near Salmydessus, but who after- 
wards passed over into Bithynia. ' 

Thyma (©wia). 1. The land of the Thyni in ; 
Thrace. — k Another name for Bithynia.— 3. | 
[Thynias]. i 

Thymas or Thynia Qwk), 1. ( J»- ' 

ados), a promontory on the coas| of Thrace, N. W, \ 
of Salmydessus, with a town ot the same name, — 
2. (Kirpe)^ a small island of the Euxine, on the 
coast of Bithynia, near the Prom. Calpe, also 
called Apollonia and Baphnusa. 

Thyone (©i/£«5v7?), the name of Semele, imder 
ivhich Bionysns fetched her from Hades, and in- 
troduced her among the immortals. Hence Diony- 
sus is also called Thyoneua. Both names are 
formed from “ to be inspired.” 

Thyrea (©opect, Ion. Svpei]: ©upedvTjy), the 
chief town in Cynuria, the district on the borders 
of Laconia and Argolis, was situated upon a height 
on the bay of the sea called after it Sinus Thy- 
reates (©vpedrT/s icohiro*:). It \vas for the pos- 
session of Th^n-ea that the celebrated battle was 
fought between the 300 Spartans and 300 Argives. 
The territory of Thyrea w-as called Thyreatis 
(©upeaTfs-). 

Thysdrus, Tisdrus, or Tusdrus (©oo-Spoy : 
El-Jemm^ Ru.), a lai-ge fortified city of Byzacena, 
N.W. of the promontory Brachodes {Ras Kapou' 
(Hall), Under the Romans, it was a free city. It 
was here that the emperor Gordian assumed the 
purple. 

Thyssagetae (©uo'crayeTai), a people of Sar- 
matia Asiatica, on the E. shores of the Palus 
Maeotis. 

Thyssus ( ©i/ffcroy or ©ufftnis), a town of IVIace- 
donia on the peninsula of Acte. 

Tiarantus, a river of Scythia and a tributary 
of the Danube. 

Tibareni or Tibari (TiBapiiml, TiSapot), a quiet 
agricultural people on the N. coast of Pontus, E. 
of the river Iris. 
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TibeilaS- 1. (’XiSepid ^ : Ti^eptevs), a city of 
Galilee, on the S.W, shore of the Lake of Tiberias, 
built by Herod Antipas in honour of the emperor 
Tiberius. After the destruction of Jerusalem, it 
became the seat of the Jewish sanhedrim. Xesur 
it were the warm baths of Plmmaus. — 2. (T/- 
§epias, xliUj /17 7} TiSepiccv)^ or Gennesaret (rej^PTj- 
craper^ vdwp Tepprjcrdp^ 7] FepyT^'rapirisJ, also the 
Sea of Galilee ( 7 ) .ddAcfrcra rfjS FaAtAaiay),!!! the 
0. T. Chimieretli {Bahr Tttlariyeh ?, the 2nd of 
the 3 lakes in Palestine, fornuA by the course of 
the Jordan. [Jordanes.] Its length is 11 or 
12 geographical miles, and its breadth from 5 to 6^ 
It lies deep among fertile hills, has very clear and 
sw^eet wmter, and is full of excellent fish. Its sur- 
face is 750 feet below the level of the Mediterra- 
nean. In the time of our Saviour, its shores w'ere 
covered wdth populous villages, but thej- are now 
almost entirely deserted, its E. coast belonged 
to the districts of Decapolis and Gaulonitis. 

Tibednus, one or the mythical kings of Alba, 
son of Capetus, and father of Agrippa, is said to 
have been drowned in crossing the river Alba, 
w'hich was hence called Tiberis after him, and of 
which he became the guardian god. 

Tiberiopolis (Ti§7]pLovTToXi$)^ a city of Great 
Phrygia, near Eumenia. 

Tiberis a]soTibris,Tybris, TbybriSjAmnis Ti- 
bermus or simply Tiberinus ( Tiber or Tevere% the 
chief river in central Italy, on which stood the city 
of Rome. It is said to have been originally called 
Albula^ and to have received the name of Tiberis 
in consequence of Tiberinus, king of Alba, having 
been drowned in it. It has been supposed that 
Albula was the Latin and Tiberis the Etruscan 
name of the river. The Tiber rises from 2 springs 
of limpid wmter in the Apennines, near Tifernum, 
and flows in a S. ’W.-ly direction, separating 
Etruria firom Umbria, the land of the Sabines, and 
Latium. After flowing about 110 miles it receives 
the Nar (A^ra), and from its confluence with this 
river its regular navigation begins. Three miles 
above Rome, at the distance of nearly 70 miles 
from the Nar, it receives the Anio {Tevermie), 
and from this point becomes a river of considerable 
importance. ^Vithin the walls of Rome, the Tiber 
is about 300 feet ivide and from 12 to 18 feet 
deep. After heavy rains the river in ancient times, 
as at the present day, frequently overflowed its 
banks, and did considerable mischief to the lovrer 
parts of the city. (Hor. Carm. i. 2.) At Rome 
the maritime navigation of the river begins ; and 
at 18 miles from the city, and about 4 miles from 
the coast, it divides into 2 arms, forming an island, 
which was sacred to Venus, and called Insula 
Sacra {Isola Sagra), The left branch of the river 
runs into the sea by Ostia, which w'as the ancient 
harbour of Rome ; but in consequence of the accu- 
mulation of sand at ibe mouth of the left branch, 
the right branch was widened by Trajan, and was 
made the regular harbour of the city under the 
name of Forius Romanes, Porim AngustL or simply 
Forim, The whole length of the Tiber, with 
its windings, is ^ about 200 miles. . The waters 
of the river are muddy and yellowish, whence it 
is frequently called by the Roman poets fuvus 
TiJbms. The poets also give it the epithets of 
Tprrhmus, because it flowed past Etruria during 
the whole of its course, and of Lydim^ because the 
Etruscans are said to have been of Lydian origin. 

TlberiLUS. 1. Emperor of Rome, a. d. 14 — 37« 
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His full name was Tiberius Claudius , Kero 
Caesar, He was tlie son of T. Claudius Kero 
and of Livia, and was born on the 16th of Novem- 
ber, B. c. 42, before his mother married Augustus- 
Tiberius was tall and strongly made, and his health 
was Ter\* good. His face was handsome, and his 
eyes were large. He was carefully educated, 
and became acquainted with Greek and Latin 
literatm-e. His master in rhetoric was Theodoras 
of Gaclara. Though not w'ithont milita^ courage, 
as his life shows, he had a great timidity of cha- 
racter, and ivas of a jealous and suspicious temper ; 
and these qualities rendered him cruel after he had 
acquired powder. In the latter years of his life, 
particularly, he indulged his lustful propensities in 
every way that a depraved imagination could sug- 
gest*: lust and cruelty are not strangers. He 
affected a regard to decency and to externals. He 
was the prince of hypocrites ; and the events of 
liis reign are little more than the exhibition of his 
detestable character. In e. c. 11, Augustus com- 
pelled Tiberias, much against his will, to divorce 
his wife Yipsania Agrippina, and to marry Julia, 
the widow of Agrippa, and the emperor’s daughter, 
with whom Tiberius however did not long live in 
harmony. Tiberius was thus brought into still 
closer contact with the imperial family ; hut as 
Caesar and L, Caesar,, the grandsons of Augustus, 
were stiii living, the prospect of Tiberius succeeding 
to the imperial power seemed very remote. He 
was employed by Augustus on various military 
services. In 20 he was sent by Augustus to re- 
store Tigranes to the throne of Armenia. It was 
during this campaign tliat Horace addressed one of 
his epistles to Julius Floras (i. T3), wdio was serv- 
ing under Tiberius. In 15, Drusus and his brother 
Tiberius w’ere engaged in warfare with the Rhaeti, 
and the exploits of the 2 brothers were sung by 
Horace (Carm. iv, 4, 14). In 13, Tiberius was 
consul with P. Qaintilius Yams. In 11, wMe 
his brother Drusus was fighting against the Ger- 
mans, Tiberius conducted the W'ar against the Dal- 
matians and against the Pannonians. Drusus died 
in ,9, owing to a fiill from his horse. On the news 
of the accident, Tiberius was sent by Augustus to 
Brusus, whom he found just alive. Tiberius re- 
turned to tlie war in Germany, and crossed the 
Rhine. In 7 he was consul a second time. In 6 
he obtained the tribunitia potestas for 5 j'ears, but 
daring this year he retired with the emperor’s per- 
mission to Rhodes, where he spent the next 7 ^ 
years. Tacitus says that his chief reason for leav- 
ing Rome was to get aw'uy from his wife, who 
trpted him with contempt, and whose licentious 
life was no secret to her husband ; probably, too, 
he was uiiwiiiing to stay at Rome when the grand- 
sons of Augustus were attaining years of maturity, 
for there was mutual jealousy between them and 
Tiberius. He returned to Rome a. d. 2. He was ■ 
relieved from one trouble during liis absence, for 
his wife J ulia was banished to the island of Pan- 
dataria (n. c. 2), and he never saw her again. 
After the deaths of L. Caesar (a. d. 2) and C. 
Caesar (a. d. 4), Augustus adopted Tiberius, with 
the view of leaving to him the imperial power ; 
and at the same time he required Tiberius to 
adopt Germaniciis, the son of his brother Brusus, 
though Tiberius had a son Drusus by his -wife 
Vip^mia. From the year of his adoption to the 
death of Augustus, Tiberius was in command of 
the Roman armies, though he visited Rome several 
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times. He w’as sent into Germany A. d. 4- He 
reduced all IJIyricum to subjection a. d. 9 ; and in 
A. D. 12 he had the honour of a triumph at Rome 
for his German and Balmatiari victories. On tlio 
death of Augustus at Nola, on the 19th of August, 
A. D. 14, Tiberius, wdio was on his way to Iliyri- 
ciim, was immediately summoned home by *his 
mother Livia. He took the imperial power with- 
out any opposition, affecting all the wdiile a great 
reluctance. He began his reign by putting to 
death Postumus Agrippa, the surviving grandson 
of Augustus, and he alleged that it was done 
pursuant to the command of the late emperor. 
When he felt himself sure in his place, he began 
to exercise his craft. He took from the popular 
assembly the election of the magistrates, and trans- 
ferred it to the senate. The news of the death of 
Augustus roused a mutiny among the legions in 
Pannohia, which was quelled by Drusus. the so n 
of Tiberius. The amies on the Rhine under Ger- 
manicus showed a disposition to reject Tiberius, 
and if Germanicas had been inclined to try the for- 
tune of a campaign, he might have liad the assist- 
ance of the German armies against his uncle. But 
Germaniciis restored discipline to the army by his 
firmness, and maintained his fidelity to the new 
emperor. The first year of his reign was marked 
by the death of Julia, whom Augustus had re- 
moved from Pandataria to Rhegium. The death 
of Germaniciis in the East, in a. d. 1 9, relieved 
Tiberius from all fear of a rival claimant to the 
throne ; and it was believed by many that Ger- 
manicus had been poisoned by order of Tiberius. 
From this time Tiberius began to indulge with 
less restraint in his love of tyranny, and many 
distinguished senators w'ere soon put to death on 
the charge of treason against the emperor (kest6 
majesias). Notwithstanding his supicious nature, 
Tiberius gave his complete confidence to Sejanus, 
who for many years possessed the real goveim- 
ment of the state. This ambitious man aimed at 
the imperial power. In 23 Drusus, the son of Ti- 
berius, was poisoned by the contrivance of Sejanus. 
Three years afterwards (26) Tiberius left Rome, 
and withdrew into Campania. He never returned 
to the city. He left on the pretext of dedicating 
temples in Campania, but his real motives were his 
dislike to Rome, where he lieard a great deal that 
was disagreeable to him, and his wish to indulge 
his sensual propensities in private. In order to 
secure still greater retirement, he took up liis re- 
sidence (27) in the island of Capreae, at a sliort 
distance from the Campanian coast. The death of 
Livia (29), the emperor’s mother, released Tiberius 
from one cause of anxiety.- He had long been tired 
of her, because slie wished to exercise authority, 
and one object in leaving Rome was to be out of 
her w'ay. Livia’s death gave Sejanus and Tiberius 
free scope, for Tiberius never entirely released him- 
self from a kind of subjection to liis mother, and 
Sejanus did not venture to attempt the ovortlirow 
of Livia’s influence. Tlie destruction of Agrip- 
pina and her children w'as now the chief purpose of 
Sejanus : he finally got from the tyrant (31) the 
reward that was his just desert, an ignominious 
death. [Sejanus.] The death of Styanus was 
followed by the execution of his friends ; and for-' 
the remainder of the reign of Tiberius, Rome con- 
tinued to be the scene of tragic occurrences. Ti- 
berius died on the 16th of March, 37, at the villa 
of Liiciiilus, in Miseniim. Ho was "^8 years of 
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.age, and iiad reigned 22 years. He was succeeded 
by Cains (Galigiila), the son of Gerraaniciis, but 
lie had himself appointed no successor. Tiberius 
did not die a natural death. It was known that 
his end was rapidly approaching, and having had 
a fainting fit, he was supposed to be dead. There- 
upon Cains came forth and was saluted as emperor ; 
but he was alarmed by the intelligence that Ti- 
berius had recovered and called for something to 
eat. Cains was so frightened that he did not 
know what to do ; but JNIacro, the praefect of the 
praetorians, with more presence of mind, gave orders 
that a quantity of clothes should be thro\vn on Ti- 
berius, and that he should be left alone. — In the 
time of Tiberius lived Valerius Maximus, Velleius 
Paterculus, Phaedrus, Fenestella, and Strabo ; also 
the jurists Massurius Sabinus, M. Cocceius Nerva, 
and others. — Tiberius wrote a brief commentary 
of his own life, the only book that the emperor 
Doraitian studied ; Suetonius made use of it for his 
life of Tiberius. Tiberius also wrote Greek poems, 
and a lyric poem on the death of L. Caesar. — - 2, 
A philosopher and sophist, of unknown time, the 
author of numerous works on grammar and rhe- 
toric. One of his works, on the figures in the ora- 
tions of Demosthenes (Trepl rwv Trapa AriaoaQevu 
cr%7]^dTc»jji/), is still extant, and has been published. 

TMlis {Ilammam Miskouicii'i)^ a town of Nu- 
raidia, in N. Africa, on the road from Cirta to 
Carthage, with warm springs, called x\quae Tibili- 
tanac. 

Tibisciim, a town of Dacia and a Ptoman mu- 
nicipium on the river Tibisciis. 

Tibiscus or Tibissus, probably the same as the 
PartMscus or Partbissus (TMss% a river of 
Dacia, forming the W. boundary of that country, j 
rising in the Montes Carpates, and falling into the ^ 
Danube. I 

Tibullus, Albius, the Homan poet, was of eques- 1 
trial! family. The date of his birth is uncertain ; 
but he died young, soon after Virgil, His birth is 
therefore placed by conjecture e.c. 54, and his 
death b. c. 10. Of his jmuth and education, ab- 
solutely nothing is known. The estate belonging 
to tlie equestrian ancestors of Tibullus was at Pe- 
dum, between Tibur and Praeneste. This pro- 
perty, like that of the other great poets of the da}-, 
Virgil and Horace, had been either entirely or par- 
tially confiscated during the civil wars ; yet Tibul- 
lus retained or recovered part of it, and spent there 
the better portion of his short, but peaceful and 
happy, life. His great patron was ISIessala, -whom 
he accompanied in 31 into Aquitania, whither Mes- 
sala had been sent by Augustus to suppress a for- 
midable insurrection which had broken out in this 
province. Part of the glory of the Aquitanian 
campaign, which Tibullus celebrates in language of 
unwonted loftiness, redounds, according to the poet, 
to his own fame. He was present at the battle of 
Atax (Amle in Languedoc), which broke the Aqui- 
tanian rebellion. In the following year (30) Mes- 
sala, having pacified Gaul, was sent into the East. 
Tibullus set out in his company, but was taken ill, 
and obliged to remain in Corcyra, from whence he 
returned to Home. So ceased the active life of 
Tibullus ; his life is now the chronicle of his poetey 
and of those tender passions which were the in- 
spiration of his poetry. The first object of his 
attachment is celebrated under the poetic name of 
Delia. To Delia are addressed the first 6 elegies 
of the 1st book. The poet's attachment to Delia 
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' had begun before he left Home for Aquitania. But 
Delia seems to have been faithless during his ab- 
sence from Rome. On his return from Corcyra, he 
found her ill, and attended her with anecrionate 
solicitude {Ekg, i. 5), and hoped to induce her to 
retire with him into the country. But first a richer 
lover appears to have supplanted him with the in- 
constant Delia ; and afterwards there appears a 
husband in his way. The •2nd book of Elegies 
is chiefiy devoted to a new mistress named Ne- 
mesis. Besides these 2 mistresses Tibullas was en-, 
amoiired of a ceilaiii Glycera. He wrote elegies 
I to soften that cruel beauty, whom there seems no 
j reason to confound either with Delia, the object of 
j liis youthful attachment, or with Nemesis. GI.y- 
1 cera, however, is not known to us from the poetry 
1 of Tibullus, but from the ode of Horace, wiiieli 
gently reproves him for dwelling so long in his 
^ -plaintive elegies on the pitiless Glycera. — The 
; poetry of his contemporaries shows Tibullus as a 
gentle and singulaily amiable man. To Horace 
I especially he was an object of warm attachment. 

I Besides the ode which alludes to his passion for 
Glycera (Hor. Carm, i. S3), the epistle of Horace 
to Tibullus gives the most full and pleasing view 
of his poetical retreat, and of his character ; it is 
written by a kindred spirit. Horace does homage 
to that perfect purity of taste which distinguishes 
; the poetrj' of Tibullus j he takes pride in the 
candid hut favourable judgment of his own satires. 
The time of Tibullus he supposes to be shared be- 
tween the finishing his exquisite small poems, 
which %vere to surpass even those of Cassius of 
Parma, up to that time the models of that kind of 
composition, and the enjoyment of the country. 
Tibullus possessed, according to his iriend's notions, 
all the blessings of life •— a competent fortune, fa- 
vour with the great, fame, health ; and he seemed 
to know how to enjoy all those blessings. — The 2 
first books alone of the Elegies, under the name of 
Tibullus, are of undoubted authenticity. The 3rd 
is the work of another, a very inferior poet, whether 
Lygdamus be a real or fictitious name or not. 
This poet was much younger than Tibullus, for he 
was bom in the year of the battle of ]\Iutina, 43. 
The hexameter poem on Messala, which opens the 
4th book, is so bad that, although a successful ele- 
giac poet may have failed when he attempted epic 
verse, it cannot well be ascribed to a writer of the 
exquisite taste of Tibullus, The smaller elegies 
of the 4th book have all the iniraifiible grace and 
simplicity of -Tibullus. 'With the exception of tlie 
13th (of wliicli some lines are hardh'' surpassed by 
. Tibullus himself) these poems relate to tlie love of 
a certain Sulpicia, a woman of noble birth, for Ce- 
rinthus, the real or fictitious name of a beautiful 
youth. Nor is tliere nuy improbability in sup- 
posing that Tibunus may have written elcuies in 
the name or by the desire of Sulpicia. If Sulpicia 
, was herself the poetess, she approached nearer to 
I Tibullus than any other writer of elegies. — The 
1st book of Elegies alone seems to have been pub- 
lished during the authors life, probably soon after 
the triumph of Messala (*27). The 2nd book no 
doubt did not appear till after the death of Tibul- 
lus. With it, according to our conjecture, may- 
have been published the elegies of his imitator, 
perhaps his friend and associate in the society of 
Messala, Lygdamus (if that be a real name), i, e. 
the 3rd. book : and likewise the 4th, made up of 
poems belonging, as it were, to this intimate society 
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of [Messala, the Panegyric by some nameless author, 
u’hich, feeliie as it is, seems to be of that age ; the 
poems in the name of Sulpicia, with the concluding 
one, the 1 8th, a fragment of Tibullus himself. The 
best oditioiiS of Tibullus are bj' Lachmann, Berol. 
lu'Jh, and by Dissenns, Gottingen, 1835. 

Tibor (Tiburs, pi. Tiburtes, Tiburtinus: Tivoli)^ 
one of the most ancient towns of Latium, 16 miles 
N. E. of Home, situated on the slope of a hill 
(hence called by Horace svpinum Tihur\ on the 
left bank of the Anio, wdiich here forms a mag- 
niiicent waterfall. It is said to have been origi- 
nally built by the Siculi, and to have afterwards 
passed into the possession of the Aborigines and 
Pelasgi, According to tradition it derived its 
name from Tibartus, sou of Catillus, who emigrated 
from Greece with Evauder. It was afterwards 
one of the chief towns of the Latin league, and 
became subject to Rnrne with the other Latin 
cities on the final subjugation of Latium in B.C. 
338. Under the Eoiuans Tibur continued to be 
a largo and flourishing towui, since the salubrity 
and beautiful scenery of the place led many of the 
Tunst distinguished Roman nobles to build here 
maguitkent villas. Of these tlie most splendid 
w'as the villa of the emperor Hadrian, in the 
extensive remains of which many valuable spe- 
cimens of ar.cient art have been discovered. Here 
also the celebrated Zeiiobia lived after adorning 
the triumph of h i' conqueror Aurelian. Horace 
likewise had a country iiouse in the neighbourhood 
of Tibur, wliich he preferred to all his other resi- 
dences. The deity chiefly worshipped at Tibur 
was Hercules ; and in the neighbourhood was the 
grove and temple of the Sibyl Albunea, whose 
oracles were consulted from the most ancient times. 
[AiBL’NEA.] The surrounding country produced 
excellent olives, and also conuiined some celebrated 
stone quarries. There was a road from Rome 
leading to Tibur, called Via Tiburtina, which was 
continued from the town under the name of the 
Via Valeria, past Corfhiium to Adria. 

Ti<dm or Teenm. [Tecubi.] 

TTcMnssa (TeixmDtrcra), a fortress in the terri- 
tory of Miletus. 

Tiemum (Ticlnensis : Pavia), a town of the 
Laevi, or, according to others, of the Insnbres, in 
Gallia Ci&ulpiiia, on the left bank of the Ticinus. 
It was subsequently a Roman municipium ; but it 
owed its greatness to the Lombard kings, who 
made it the capital of their dominions. The 
Lombards gave it the jiame of Papia,’w'hich it still 
retahm under the slightly changed form of Pavia*. 

Ticinus (7dSi'mo), an important river in Gallia 
Cisalpina, rise.s in Mons Adula, and after flowing 
through Lacus Verbauus (Zaj^o J/aoffiore), falls 
into the Po near Ticiiium. It T,vas upon the bank 
of this river that Hannibal gained his first victory 
over the Romans hy the defeat of P. Scipio, B. c. 
218. ^ 

Tifata, a mountain in Campania, E. of Capua, 
near which the Samnites defeated the Campanians, 
and where at a later time Sulla gained a victory 
over the proconsul Norbanus. On this mountain 
there was a temple of Diana and also one of Jupiter 
of some celebrity. 

Tifemnm. 1. Tibennnm (Tifernates Tiberini, 
pi. : ClUa dt CasteUo), a town of Umbria, near the 
jsources of the river Tiber, whence its surname, and 
upon the confines of Etruria, Near this town the 
yonnger Pliny had a villa.-* 2. Metaurense (Tifer- 
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nates Metaurenses : S. Angela in Vadd), a town in 
Umbria, E. of the preceding, on the river Metau- 
rus, whence its surname. — 3. A town in Sam- 
nium, on the river Tiferniis. 

Tifemus {Biferno), a river of Samnium, rising 
in the Apennines, and flowing through the country 
of the Frentani into the Adriatic. 

T Tfgellintis Sophonins, the son of a native of 
Agrigentuni, owed his rise from poverty and ob- 
scurity to his handsome person andliis unscrupulous 
character. He W’as banished to Scyllaoemii in 
Bruttii (a. d. 3fl“-40), for an intrigue with Agrip- 
pina and Julia Livilla, sisters of Caligula. He 
was probably among tiie exiles restored by Agrip- 
pina, after she became empress, since early in 
Nero’s reign he was again in favour at court, and 
on the death of Burrus (63) was appointed prae- 
torian prefect jointly with Fenius Rufus. Tigel- 
linus ministered to Nero’s worst passions, and of all 
his favourites wms the most obnoxious to the Roman 
people. He inflamed his jealousy or his avarice 
against the noblest members of the senate and the 
most pliant dependants of the court. In 65, Ti- 
gellinus entertained Nero in his Aerailian gardens, 
with a sumptuous profligacy unsurpassed even in 
that age, and in the same year shared with him the 
odium of burning Rome, since the conflagration had 
broken out on the scene of the banquet. On Nero’s 
fall he joined with Nyraphidius Sabimis, -wlio had 
succeeded Fenius Rufus as praetorian prefect, in 
transferring the allegiance of the soldiers to Galba. 
The people clamorously deinaiided his deatln 
During the brief reign of Galba his life was spared ; 
but on the accession of Otho, he was compelled to 
put an end to his owm life. 

Tigellius Hemogenes. [Hebmogenes.] 

Tigranes {TLypdv7}s), kings of Armenia, ■ 1, 
Reigned b. c. 96 — 56 or 55. He imited under 
his sway not only all Armenia, but several of the 
neighbouring provinces, such as Atropatene and 
Gord^mne, and tlfus raised himself to a degree of 
powrnr far superior to that enjoyed by any of his 
predecessors. He assumed the pompous title of 
king of kings, and always appeared in public 
accompanied by some of his tributary princes as 
attendants. His power was also greatly strength- 
ened by his alliance with Mithridates the Great, 
king of Pontus, whose daughter Cieopatra he had 
married at an early period of his reign. In con- 
sequence of the dissensions in the royal family of 
Syria, Tigranes ■was enabled in 83 to make himself 
master of the whole Syrian monarchy fr; an the 
Euphrates to the sea. He was now at the .summit 
of his power, and continued in the undisputed 
i possession of these extensive dominions for nearly 
14 years. At the instigation of iiis son-in-law 
Mithridates, he invaded Cappadocia in t-l, and is 
said to have carried off into captivity no less than 
300,000 of the inhabitants, a large portion of whom 
he settled in his newdy founded capital of Tigrano- 
certa. [Tigranocerta.] In other respects he 
appears to have furnished little support to Mithri- 
dates in his war against the Romans ; but when the 
Romans haughtily demanded from him the surren- 
der of Mithridates, who had taken refuge in his 
dominions, he returned a peremptory refusal, accom- 
panied with, an express declaration of war. Lu- 
cullus invaded Armenia in 69, defeated the mighty 
host which Tigranes led against him, and fallowed 
up his victory by the capture of Tigranocerta. 
In the following year (68) the united forces of 
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Tigranes and Mithridates were again defeated "by 
Iiiicuilus ; but the : mutinous , disposition of the- 
Roman troops preTented Lueulliis from gaining 
any further advantages over the Armenian king, 
and enabled the latter not only to regain his do- 
minions, but also to invade Cappadocia. The 
arrival of Pompey (66) soon changed the face of 
events. Mithridates, after Ms final defeat hy 
Pompey, once more threw himself upon the sup- 
port of his son-in-law : but Tigranes, who sus- 
pected him of abetting the designs of his son 
Tigranes, who had relselled against his father, 
reiiised to receive him, while he himself hastened 
to make overtures of submission to Fompey. That 
general had already’' advanced into the heart of 
Armenia under the guidance of the young Tigranes, 
•when the old king repaired in person to the Roman 
camp, and presenting himself as a suppliant before 
,, Pompe}^, laid his tiara at his feet. By this act of. 
humiliation he at once conciliated the favour of the 
conqueror, who treated him in a friendly manner, 
and left him in possession of Amieiiia Proper with 
the title of king, depriving him only of the provinces 
of Sophene and Gordyene, which he erected into 
'a separate kingdom for his son Tigranes. The 
elder monarch was so overjoyed at obtaining these 
unexpectedly favourable terms, that he not only 
paid the sum of 6000 talents demanded hy 
Pompey, but added a large sum as a donation to 
his arnyy, and continued ever after the steadfast 
friend of the Roman general. He died in 56 or 
55, and was succeeded by his son Artavasdes. — 
2. Son of Artavasdes, and grandson of the pre- 
ceding. He was living an exile at Rome, when a 
party of his countrymen, discontented wdth the 
rule of his elder brother, Artaxias, sent to request 
that ho should he placed on the throne. To this 
Augustus assented, and Tiberius was charged with 
the dut}” of accomplishing it, a task which he 
effected apparently without opposition (n. c. *20). 

Tigranbcerta (ra TiypavoHxpra and ri Tiyp., 
i. e., in Armenian, the City of Tigranes: Sert^ 
Ru.), the later capital of Armenia, built by Ti- 
granes, on a height by the river Nicephorins, in 
the valley between M. Masius and Niphates. It 
•was strtmg'ly fortified, and peopled chiefly with 
Alacedonians and Greeks, forcibly removed from 
Cappadocia and Cilicia; but, after the defeat of 
Tigranes by Lucullus under its -walls, these people 
were permitted to retiun to tlieir homes. The 
city was at the same time partially destroyed ; but 
it still remained a considerable place. ■ 

Tigris, gen. -idos and -is (5 Tiypis^ gen. Tt- 
yptdos and Tlypios, also Tiypns^ gen. TiypyjTOs: 
Ti^rls)^ a great river of W. Asia, rises from several 
sources on the S. side of that part of the Taurus 
chain called Niphates, in Armenia, and flows 
S. E., first through the narrow- valley between M, 
Masius and the prolongation of M. Niphates, and 
then through the great plain which is bounded on 
the E. by the last-named chain, till it falls into 
the head" of the Persian Gulf, after receiving the 
Euphrates irom the W. [Comp. EuPtiRATES.] 
Its other chief tributaries, all falling into its E. 
side, were the Nicsphorius or Centrites, the 
Lycus, the CArRCjs, the Physcus, the Gorgcjs, 
SiLLAS, or Delas, the Gyxdes, and the Cho- 
ASPES. It divided Assyria and Siisiana on the 
E., from Mesopotamia and Babylonia, and (at its 
mouth) Arabia, on the W. The name is some- 
times applied to the Pasitigris. 
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Tigiiriiii, a tribe of the Helvetii, who joined the 
Cimbri in invading the country of the Allobroges 
in Gaul, where they defeated the consul L. Cassius 
Longinus, b.c. 107. They formed in the time of 
Caesar the most important of the 4 cantons (^agi) 
into which the Helvetii wore dirided. It wms 
perhaps from this people that the town of Tigurum 
\Zuricli) derived its name, though this name does 
not occur in any ancient writer. 

TilpMsiimi i^ik^Qvijwv^ Ti\<povcr(nop^ Dor. 
TtX^cixrcriou ; ’TiX(povffio5, Dor. TiX(pt^(nos%- a 
town in Boeotia, situated upon a mountain of the 
same .name, S. of lake Copais., and between Coronea 
and Haliartus. It derived its name from the foun- 
tain Tilphusa, which was sacred to Apollo, and 
where Tiresias is said to have been burled. 

Timaens {TipLcuos), 1 . The, historian, was the ' 
son of Andromachus, tyurnt of Taurcmienimn, . in 
Sicily. ■ Timaeus attained the age of 06 ; .and 
though we do not know the exact date either of his 
birtii or death, we cannot be far wrong in placing hiss 
birth in B. c. 352, and his death in *256. Tiiaaeim 
received instruction from Philiscus, the Milesian, 
a disciple of Isocrates ; hut we have no further 
particulars of his life, except that he was banished 
from Sicily hy Agathoeles, and passed Iiis exile at 
Athens, wliere he had lived 50 years when he 
WTote the 34th book of his history. The great 
wwk of Timaeus was a history of Sicily from the 
earliest times to 264, in ■wliicli year Polybius 
commences the introduction to his work. This 
history- w-as one of great extent. We have a quo- 
tation from the Both book, and there were pro- 
bably many books after this. Tiie value and 
authority of Timaeus as an historian have been 
most vehemently attacked by Polybius in many 
parts of his work. Alost of tb.e charges of Polybius 
appear to have been well founded ; hut he has not 
only omitted to mention some of the peculiar ex- 
cellencies of Timaeus, but has dven regarded these 
excellencies as deserving the severest censure. 
Thus it was one of the great merits of Timaeus, 
for which he is loudly denounced by Polybius, 
that he attempted to give the myths in their 
simplest and most genuine form, as related by the 
most ancient -wTiters. Timaeus also collected the 
materials of his histoiy w-ith the greatest diligence 
and care, a fact which even Polybius is obliged to 
admit. He likewise paid very great attention to 
chronology, and was the first writer who intro- 
duced the practice of recording events hy Olym- 
piads, which -w’as adopted by almost ail subsequent 
writers of Greek history. The fragments of Ti- 
maeus have been collected by Golier, in his Ue 
Situ et Oriphze Sgracusarmn, Lips. 1318, and by 
Car. and Theod. Miilier, in the Fragmenta Hh- 
iorzQ. Graec.^ Paris, 184l.«— 2. Of Locri, in Itah*, 
a Pythagorean philosopher, is said to have been a 
teacher of Plato, There is an extant work, hear- 
ing his name, written in the Doric dialect, and 
entitled wepl H:6crp.ov ual (pvcrws: but its 

genuineness is very doubtful, and it is in all pro- 
bability nothing more than an abridgment of 
Plato’s dialogue of Timaeus. The best edition 
is by Gelder, Leyden, 1836. >—3. The Sophist, 
wrote a Lexicon to Plato, addressed to a certain 
Gentianus, which is still e-xtant. The time at 
which be lived is quite uncertain. He is usually 
placed in the 3rd century of the Christian aera, 
which produced so many ardent admirers of the 
Platonic philosophy, such as Porphyry, Longinus, 
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Botiniis, &c. The Lexicon is^rery brief, and 
bears the title Tiuaiov croeincrrov ii£ r&v rod IIAa- 
T6>yos Ae'lewy. Ir is evident that the work has 
received several interpolations, especially in expla- 
nations of words occurring in Herodotus. ^But it 
is one of great value, and the explanations of j 
words are some of the very best which have come 
down to us from the ancient grammarians. It has 
been edited by Iluhnken, Leyden, ^1754, and 
again, Leyden, 17b9 ; and by Koch, Leipzig, lo28, 
and 10M8. 

Timagenes (Ti}icLy4pr}s), a rhetorician and a 
historian, was a native of Alexandria, from which 
place he was carried as a prisoner to Horae, where 
he was first employed as a slave in menial offices, 
but being liberated by Faustus Sulla, the son of 
tlui dictator, he opened a school of rhetoric, in 
which he taught with great success. (Comp. Hor. 
Bp. i. 10. 15.) The emperor Augustus induced 
him to write a history of his exploits ; but having 
offended Augustus by sarcastic remarks upon his 
family, he W'as forbidden the palace : whereupon 
he burnt his historical works, gave up his rhe- 
torical school, and retired from Rome to the house 
of his friend Asinius PoIIio at Tusculura. He 
afterwards went to the East, and died atBahamira 
in Mesopotamia, 

Timantlies (Tiudp67js\ a celebrated Greek 
painter at Sicyon, contemporary with Zeuxis and 
Parrhasiiis, about n. c. 400. The masterpiece of 
Timantiies wtis his celebrated picture of the sa- 
crifice of Ipliigenia, in which Agamemnon was 
painted with his face hidden in his mantle. The 
ancient critics tell us that the picture showed 
Iphigeuia, standing by the altar, surrounded, 
among the assistants, by Calchas, whose prophetic 
voice had demanded her sacrifice, and whose hand 
was about to complete it; Ulysses, %vho had 
brought her from her home, and Menelaus, her 
father’s brother, ali manifesting different degrees 
of grief, so tliat, when the artist had painted the 
sorrow of Calchas, and the deeper sorrow of Ulysses, 
and had added all his powers to express the woe 
of Meaekus, his resources were exhausted, and, 
unable to give a powerful expression to the agony 
f)f the iiather, he covered his head with a veil. 
But this is clearly not the reason why Timanthes i 
Jiid tlie face of Agamemnon. The critics ascribe 
to impotence what was the forbearance of judg- 
ment. Timanthes felt like a fiither: he did- not 
liide the face of Agamemnon because it was be- 
Yond the posiiibilitj, but because it was beyond 
the dignity, of expression. If he made Agamemnon 
bear his calamity as a man, he made him ffiso feel 
it as a juan. It became the leader of Greece to 
sanction the cereinon}- with his presence, but it 
did not become the father to see his daughter be- 
iieatii the dagger’s point. 

Tilmavus \Timavo% a small river in the N. of 
Italy, lurining the boundary between Istria and 
I eiietia, and falling into the Sinus Tergestinus in 
the Adriatic, between Tergesto and Aquilcia. This 
river is frequently celebrated by the poets and other 
jmcient writers, who speak of its numerous sources, 
its lake, and its subterraneous passage ; but these 
accounts seem, to a great extent, fabulous. 

Timoeles {Tipofc^^yjs}, a distinguished Athenian 
coinic poet of the Middle Comedy, who lived at a 
period when the revival of political energy, in, con- 
sequence of tlie encroachments of Philip, restored 
to the hliddie Comedy much of the vigour and 
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real aim of the Old, He is conspicnoiis for the 
freedom with which he discussed public men and 
measures, as -well as for the number of liis dramas 
and the purity of his style- He flourished from 
about the middle of the 4th century b. c. till after 
324, so that at the beginning of his career he was 
in part contemporary with Antiphanes, and at the 
end of it with Alenander. 

Timocreon {TipoKp€Mp\ of Rhodes, a lyric 
poet, celebrated for the bitter and pugnacious spirit 
of his works, and especially for his attacks on 
Themistocles and Simonides. He 'was a native of 
lalysus in Rhodes, whence he was banished on 
the then common charge of an inclination towards 
Persia (jUTjSicrjLLos) ; and in this banislnnent he was 
left neglected by Themistocles, -who iiad formerl}” 
been his friend, and his connection by the ties of 
hospitality. Timocreon was still fioiirishing after 
B. c. 471, since one of his poems, of ’which we have 
a fragment, was an attack upon Themistocles after 
the exile of the latter. It appears that Timocreon 
was a man of prodigious strength, which he sus- 
tained by great voracity. 

Timoieon (TtpoAem'), son of Timodemus or 
Timaenetus and Demariste, belonged to one of the- 
noblest families at Corinth. His earl}’' life was 
stained hy a dreadful deed of blood. We are told 
that so ardent tvas his love of liberty, that ■when 
his brother Timophanes endeavoured to make him- 
self tyrant of their native city, Timoieon murdered 
him rather than allow him to destroy the liberty 
of the state. The murder was perpetrated just 
before an embassy arrived from several of the 
Greek cities of Sicily, begging the Corintluans to 
send assistance to the island, which was distracted 
by internal dissensions, and was expecting an in- 
vasion of the Carthaginians. It is said that the 
Corinthians were at the very moment of the arrival 
of the Sicilians deliberating respecting Timoleon’s 
act, and had not come to any decision respecting 
it; and that they avoided the difficulty of a decision 
by appointing him to the command of the Sicilian 
expedition, with the singular provision, that if be 
conducted himself justly in the command, they 
■u'oiild regard him as a tyrannicide, and honour him 
accordingly ; but if otherwise, they would pimisht 
him as a fratricide. To whatever causes Timoieon 
owed his appointment, Ids extraordinary success 
more than justified the confidence which had been 
reposed in him* His history reads almost like a 
roniance; and yet of the main fiicts of the narrative 
we cannot entertain any reasonable doubt. Al- 
though the Corinthians had readily assented to 
the requests of the Sicilians in the appointment of 
I a commander,’ they were not prepared to make 
I many sacrifices in their favour; and accordingly it 
; was only with 10 triremes and 700 mercenaries 
I that Timoieon sailed from Corinth to repel the 
Carthaginians, and restore order to the Sicilian 
cities. He readied Sicily in b. c. 344, and 
straiglitway marched against Syracuse, of 2 quarters 
of 'which he obtained possession. In the following 
spring (343) Dionysius* despairing of success, sur- 
rendered the citadel to Timoieon, on condition of 
his being allowed to depart in safety to Corinth. 
[Dio.xysicjs.] Timoieon .“ioon afterwards obtained 
possession of the whole of Syracuse. He destroyed 
the citadel, "which had been for so many years the 
seat and bulwark of the power of the tyrants, 
and restored the democratical form of government. 
He then proceeded to expel the tyrants from the 
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otlier Greek cities of Sicily, but -was interrupted in 
this undertaking by a formidable inrasion of the 
Carthaginians, who landed at Lilybaeum in 339, 
with an immense army, under the command of 
Hasdnibal and Hamilcar, consisting of 70,000 foot 
and 10,000 horse. Such an oyerwhelming force 
struck the Greeks with consternation and dismay. 
So great was their alarm that Timoleon could only 
induce 12,000 men to march with him against the 
Carthaginians. But with this small force he gained 
a brilliant victory over ‘the Carthaginians on the 
river Criraissus (339). This victory justly ranks 
as one of the greatest gained by Greeks over bar- 
barians. The booty which Timoleon acquired was 
prodigious; and some of the richest of the spoils he 
sent to Corinth and other cities in Greece, thus 
diffusing the glory of his victory throughout the 
mother country. Timoleon now resolved to carry 
into execution his project of expelling all the 
tyrants lirom Sicily. Of these, two of the most 
powerful, Hicetas of Leontini, and Mamercus of' 
Catana, had recourse to the Carthaginians for as- 
sistance, who sent Gisco to Sicily with a fleet of 
70 ships and a body of Greek mercenaries. Al- 
thoiigli Gisco gained a few successes at first, the 
■war was upon the whole favourable to Timoleon, 
and the Cmtbaginians were therefore glad to con- 
clude a treaty with the latter in 338, by which 
the river Halycus was fixed as the boundary of 
the Carthaginian and Greek dominions in Sicily. 
It was during the war with Gisco that Hicetas 
fell into the hands of Timoleon, and was massacred 
by his order. His wife and daughters were Cxarried 
to Syracuse ; where they were executed by the 
people, as a satisfaction to the manes of Dion, 
whose wife Arete and sister Aristomache had both 
been put to death by Hicetas. This is one of the 
greatest stains upon Tiraoleon’s character, as be 
might easily have saved these unfortunate women 
if he had chosen. After the treaty between the 
Carthaginians and Timoleon, Mamercus, being 
unable to maintain himself in Catana, fled to Mes- 
sana, where he took refuge with Hippori, t 5 want of 
that city. Timoleon quickly followed, and be- 
sieged Messana so vigorously by sea and land, that 
Hippon, despairing of holding out, attempted to 
escape by sea, but was taken and put to death in 
the public theatre. Mxaraerciis now surrendex’ed, 
stipulating only for a public trial before the Syra- 
cusans, w'ith the condition that Timoleon should 
not appear as his accuser. But as soon as he was 
brought into the assembly at Syracuse, the people 
refused to hear Iffm, and unanimously condemned 
him to death. Thus almost all the tyrants were 
expelled from the Greek cities in Sicily, and^a 
democratical form of government established in 
their place. Timoleon, however, was in reality the 
ruler of Sicily, for all the states consulted him on 
every matter of importance ; and the wisdom of his 
rule "is attested by the flourishing condition of the 
island for several years even after his deJitli. He 
did not, however, assume any title or office, but 
resided us a private citizen among the Syracusans. 
Timoleon died in 337, having become blind a short 
time before his death. He was buried at the 
public expense in the market-place at Syracuse, 
where his monument was afterwards surrounded 
w’itli porticoes and a gymnasium, which was called 
after him the Timohoniewn. Annual games were 
also instituted in his honour. 

Timoma^lius (T;g3juaxes\ a distinguished 
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painter, of Byzantium, lived (according to Pliny) 
in the time of Julius Caesar, who purchased two of 
his pictures, the Ajax and Medm^ for the immense 
sum of 80 Attic talents, and dedicated them in the 
temple of Venus Geiiitrix. It lias been supposed, 
however, by some modem WTiters that Timomachus 
lived at an earlier period. 

Tfmbn (JUifxiiiv). 1. The son of Timarchus of 
Phlius, a philosopher of the sect of the Sceptics, 
fiourished in the reign of Ptolemy Piiiladelphus, 
about B. c. 279, and onwrirds. He first studied 
philosophy at Megai-a, under Stilpon, and then re- 
turned home and married. He next went to Elis 
with his wife, and heard Pyrrhon, whose tenets 
he adopted. Driven from Elis hy straitemed cir- 
cumstances, he spent some time on the Hellespont 
and the Propontis, and taught at Clmlcedon as a 
sophist with such success that he realised a fortune. 
He then removed to Athens, where he passed the 
remainder of his life, with the exception of a short 
residence at Thebes. He died at the age of almost 
90. Tinion appears to Ii£ive been endowed by nature 
with a powerful and active mind, and with that 
quick perception of the follies of men which be- 
trays its possessor into a spirit of universal distrust 
both of men and truths, so as to make him a sceptic 
in philosophy and a satirist in every thing. He 
wrote numerous %vorks both in prose and poetry. 
The most celebrtited of his poems were the satiric 
compositions called Silli (cn'AAoi), a word of some- 
w’hat doubtful et 3 ’-mology, but which undoubtedly 
describes metrical compositions of a character at 
once ludicrous and sarcastic. The invention of this 
species of poetry is ascribed to Xenophanes of Co- 
lophon. [Xe.xophanes.] The Silli of Timon 
w'ere in 3 books, in the first of which he spoke in 
his own person, and the other 2 are in the fonn 
of a dialogue between the author and Xenophanes 
of Colophon, in which Timon proposed questions, 
to which Xenophanes replied at length. The sub- 
ject was a sarcastic account of the tenets of all 
philosophers, living and dead ; an unbounded field 
for scepticism and satire. Tliev’ were in hexameter 
verse, and, from the waj- in which they are men- 
tioned b}' the ancient writers, as well as fronr the 
few fragments of them which have come down to 
us, it is evident that they were very admirable 
productions of their kind. The fragments of his 
poems are collected by Wolke, De Gremorum 
Syllis^ Varsav. 1820 ; and lij^ Paul, DimHutio de 
SilUs^ Berol. lo21, — 2. The Misanthrope (d /u- 
ady6pcoTros% lived in the time of the Peloponnesian 
war. He was an Athenian, of the demos of Co- 
lyttus, and his father’s name was Echecratides. 
In consequence of the ingratitude he experienced, 
and the disappointments he suffered, from his early 
friends and companions, he secluded himself en- 
tirely from the worlds admitting no one to his 
society except Alcibiades, in whose reckless and 
variable disposition he probabh' found pleasure in 
tracing and studying an image of the world he had 
abandoned ; and at last he is said to Iiave died in 
consequence of refusing to sulfer a surgeon to come 
to him to set a broken limb. One of Lucian’s 
pieces bears his name. 

Timotheus (Tijud0eov). 1. Son of Conon, the 
famous general, was himself a distinguished Athe- 
nian general. He %vas first appointed to a public 
command in b. c, 378 ; and from this time his 
name frequently occurs as one of the Athenian 
generals down to 356. In this year he was asso- 
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cxated witli IphJcrates, Menestheiis, and Chares in 
the command of the Athenian fleet In conse- 
quence of his conduct in this %var he was arrai^ed 
in 354, and cnnQenim>d to the crushing fine of 100 
talents (more than 24,000^.). Being unable to pay 
the fine, he witlidrew to Chalcis in Euboea, where 
he died shortly after. The Athenians subsequently 
remitted nine-tenths of the penalty,^ and allowed 
Ins son Conon to expend the remainder on the 
repair of the walls, which the famous Conon had 
restored. «— 2. Son of Clearchus, the tyrant of He- 
raclea on the Euxine, v/hora he succeeded in the 
sovereignty, B. c. 353. There is extant a letter 
addressed to him by Isocrates. «— 3. A celebrated 
musician and poet of the later Athenian dithyramb, 
was a native of Miletus, and the son ofThersander, 
He was horn B.c. 446, and died in 357, in the 00th 
year of his age. Of the details of his life we have 
very little information. He was at first unfortunate 
in his professional efforts. Even the Athenians, 
fond as they were of novelty, were -offended at the 
bold innovations of Timotheus, and hissed off his 
performance. On this occasion it is said that Eu- 
ripides encouraged Timotheus by the prediction 
that he would soon have tlie theatres at his feet. 
This prediction appears to have been accomplished 
in the vast popularity which Timotheus afterwards 
enjoyed. The Ephesians rewarded him, for his 
dedicatory hymn to Artemis, -with the sum of 1000 
pieces of gold ; and the last accomplishment, by 
which the education of the Arcadian youth was 
finished, was learning the nomes of Timotheus and 
Philoxenus. Timotheus is said to have died in 
Slacedonia. He delighted in the most artificial 
and intricate forms of musical expression, and he 
u-sed instrumental mu^ic, without a vocal accompa- 
niment, to a greater extent tlian any previous 
composer. Perhaps the most important of his 
innovations, as the means of introducing all the 
others, was his addition to the number of . the 
strings of the elthara. Respecting the precise na- 
ture of that addition the ancient writers are not 
agreed ; but it is most probable, from the whole 
evidence, that the lyre of Timotheus had 1 1 strings. 
It is said that, v/hon Timotheus visited Sparta, 
ajid entered the musical contest at the Carnea, one 
of the opliors snatclied away his lyre, and cut 
from is t’ne strings, 4 in number, by which it ex- 
ceeded the seven-stringed hreof Terpander, and, 
a.s a memorial of this public vundication of the 
ancient sim]eieity of music, and for a W'arning' to 
fntime innovators, the Lnevdaemomans hung up the 
mutilated lyre of Timotimiis in their Scias. With 
regard to the subjects of his compositions, and the 
mniinerin whkh lie treated them, we have abun- 
dant evidence that lie even went beyond the other 
musicians of til e period in the liberties W'hich' he 
took with the ancient myths, in the attempt to 
make his music imitative as well as expressive, 
and in the confusion of the different subjects and 
departments of lyric poetry; in one word, in the 
application of that fiilse principle, which also misled 
Ills friend Euripides, that pleasure is the end of 
poetry.-™#. A distinguished flute-player of Thebes, 
flourished under Alexander the Great, on whom his 
music made so powerful an impression that once 
in the midst of a performance by Timotheus, of an 
Orthian Nome to Athena, Alexander started from 
his seat, and seized his arms. —5. A statuary and 
sculptor, whose country is not mentioned, but who 
belonged to the later Attic school of the time of j 
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Scopas and Praxiteles. He was one of the artists 
who executed the has-reliefs which adorned the 
frieze of the Mausoleum, about B. c. 352. 

Tmgis (if Ttyyis. : Tan^ier)^ a, city of Maure- 
tania, on the S. coast of the Fretum Gaditaimin 
(Straits of Gibraltar ) was a place of very great 
antiquity. It w'as made by Augustus a free city’-, 
and by Claudius a colony, and the capital of 
Mauretania Tingitana. 

Tmia (TAu'ck}, a small river in Umbria, rising 
near Spoletium, and falling into the Tiber, after re- 
ceiving the Clitimmiis. 

Tireslas (TeipTjcrfar), a Theban, son of Everes 
and Charicio, was one of the most renowned sooth- 
sayers in all antiquity. He was blind from his 
seventh year, hut lived to a very old age. It was 
believed that his blindness was occasioned by his 
having revealed to men things which they ought 
not to have knoum, or by his having seen Athena 
while she was bathing, on which occasion the god- 
dess deprived him of sight by sprinkling -water 
upon his face. Charicio prayed to Athena to re- 
store his sight, but as the goddess was unable to 
do this, she confen-ed upon him the power of un-* 
derstanding the voices of birds, and gave him a 
staff, with the help of which he could walk as 
safely as if he had his eyesight. Another tradition 
accounts for his blindness in the following manner. 
Once, when on Mount Cithaeron (others say Gyl- 
lene), he saw a male and a female serpent together; 
he struck at them with his staff, and as he happened 
to kill the female, he himself was metamorphosed 
into a woman. Seven years later he again saw 2 
serpents, and now killing the male, he again be- 
came a man. It was for this reason that Zeus and 
Hera, when disputing whether a man or a woman 
had more enjoyments, referred the matter to Tire- 
sias, who declared that women enjoyed more 
pleasure than men. Hera, indignant at the answer, 
deprived him of sight, but Zeus gave him the 
power of prophecy, and granted him a life which 
was to hist for seven or nine generations. In the 
war of the Seven against Thebes, he declared that 
Thebes should be victorious, if Menoeceus would 
sacrifice himself; and during the war of the Epigoni, 
when the Thebans had been defeated, he advised 
them to commence negotiations of peace, and to 
avail themsel ves of the opportunity that would thug 
be afforded them, to take to flight He himself 
fled with them (or, according to others, he was 
carried to Delphi as a captive), but on his way he 
drank from the well of Tilpbossa and died. His 
daughter Manto (or Daphne) was sent by the vic- 
torious Argives to Delplii, as a present to Apollo. 

■ Even in the lower world Tiresias was believed to 
retain the powers of perception, while the souls of 
other mortals were mere sliacles, and there also he 
continued to use his golden staff. His tomb was 
shown in the neighbourhood of the Tilphusian well 
near Thebes, and in Macedonia likewise. The place 
near Thebes where he had observed the birds was 
pointed out as a remarkable spot even in latet 
times. The blind seer Tiresias acts so prominent 
a part in the mythical history of Greece that there 
is scarcely any event with whicli he is not con- 
nected in some way or other; and this introduction 
of the seer in so many occurrences separated by 
'long intervals of time, was facilitated by the belief 
in his long life. 

Tfridates or Teridates (T-opiUtvs). h The 
second king of Parthia. [Arsaces II,] — % 
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King of Armenia, and brother of Vologeses I. Dipaea; the 4th was the 3rd Messeiiian War (465 
(Axsaces XXIII.), king of Partliia. He was .-—455); and the last was the battle of Tanagra, 
made king of Armenia Idj his brother, but was with the Athenians and their allies, in 457. 
driven out of the kingdom by Corbulo, tbe Roman Tisia (Tisiates, pi), a town in Bnittiura in the 
general, and finally received the Armenian crown Sila Silva, of uncertain site. 
from^Nero at Rome in a, d. 63. ■ ^ Tisicyates, an eminent Greek statuar}*, of the 

Tiro, M. Tullius, the freedman of Cicero, to school of - Lysippus, to whose w’orks those of .Tisi- 
wdiom he was an object of tender affection. He crates so nearlj^ approached, that main- of them 
appears to have been a man of very amiable dispo- were scarcely to be distinguished from the works 
sition, and highly cultivated intellect He was not of the master, 
only the amanuensis of the orator, and his assistant Tislphoae. [Eumenidae.] 

in literary labour, hut wms himself an author of no Tissa (Tissiensis, Tissinensis), a town in Sicily 

mean reputation, and notices of several works from N. of Mt. Aetna. 

iiis pen have been preserved by ancient writers. Tissaphemes (TtmatpipvT^s), a famous Persian, 
It is supposed by many that Tiro wms the chief who wa-s appointed satrap of lower Asia in b. c. 
agent in bringing together and arranging the works 414. He espoused the, cause of tb-e Spartans in 
of his illustrious patron, and in preserving his cor- the Peloponnesian war, but he did not give them 
respondence from being dispersed and lost. After any effectual assistance, since his policy was not 
the death of Cicero, Tiro purchased a farm in the to allow'- either Spartans or Athenians to gain the 
neighbourhood of Puteoli, where he lived until he supremacy, hut to exhaust the strength of both 
reached liis lOOth year. It is usually believed parties by the continuance of the war. His plans, 
that Tiro was the inventor of the art of short-hand however, were thwarted by the arrival of Cyrus in 
writing among the Romans; and hence abbreviations Asia Minor in 407. Thi s prince supplied the 
of this description, w'hich are common in MSS. Lacedaeinonians wdth cordial and effectual assist- 
from the 6th century downwards, have very gene- ance. Tissaphernes and Cyrus w’ere not on good 
rally been designated by the learned as A^ofae terras ; and after the death of Darius, they were 
Tironiame. engaged in continual disputes about the cities in 

Tiryns (Ttpuj's, -vvQos : TipvuBios), an ancient the satrapy of the latter, over which Cyrus claimed 
town in Argolis, S. E. of Argos, and one of the dominion. The ambitious views of Cyrus towards 
most ancient in all Greece, is said to have been the throne at length became manifest to Tissa- 
founded by Proetns, the brother of Acrisius, who phernes, who lost no time in repairing to the king 
built the massive walls of tbe citj’’ with the help of with information of the danger. At the battle of 
the Cyclopes. Proetns was succeeded by Perseus; Cunaxa, in 401, he was one of the 4 generals who 
and it was here that Hercules was brought up. commanded the aimy of Artaxerxes, and his troops 
Hence we find his mother Alcmena called ThyniJim, w'ere the only portion of the left wing that was 
and the hero himself Tir^niUus. Homer represents not put to flight by the Greeks. When the 1 0,000 
Tiryns as subject to Argos j the town was at a later had begun their retreat, Tissaphernes professed his 
time destroyed by the Argives, and most of the in- great anxiety to serve them, and promised to con- 
hahitants were removed to Argos.^ Tiryns was built duct them home in safety. In the course of the 
upon a hill of small extent, rising abruptly from march he treacherously arrested Clearchus and 4 
the dead level of the surrounding country. The of the other generals, who were jjiit to death, 
remains of the city are some of the most interesting After this, Tissaphernes annoyed and harassed the 
in all Greece, and are, with those of Mycenae, the Greeks in their march, without however seriously 
most ancient specimens of what is- called Cyclopian impeding it, till they reached the Garducbian 
architecture. They consist of masses of enormous Mountains, at wliich point he gave up the pursuit, 
stones, rudely piled in tiers above one another. Not long after, Tissaphernes, as a reward for his 
Tisamenus {Turaixwh), 1. Son of Orestes and great services, was invested by the king, in ad- 
Hermione, was king of Argos, but was deprived of dition to his own satrapy, with all the authority 
liis kingdom when the Heraclidae invaded Pelo- which Cyrus had enjoyed in -western Asia. On 
ponnesus. Ho was slain, in a battle against the his arrival he claimed dominion over the Ionian 
Heraclidae, and his tomb was afterwards shown at cities, which applied to Spfirta for aid. Their re- 
Helicc, from which place his remains were subse- quest -was granted, and the Spartans carried on 
qiiently removed to Sparta by command of an war against Tissaphernes with success for some 
oracle, —2. Son of Thersander and Deinonassa, years under the command successively of Thimbrnn, 
w'as king of Thebes, and tbe father of Autesion.— « Dercyllidas, and Agesilaus (400 — 395). The con- 
3. An Elean soothsayer, of the family of the Cly- tinned want of .success on the part of Tissaphenies 
tiadae. He was assured b}’- the Delphic oracle that led to grievous complaints against him ; and the 
lie should he successful in 5 great condicts. Sup- charges -were transmitted to court, where they 
posing this to be a promise of distinction as an were backed by all the infiueiice of Parysatis, 
athlete, he devoted himself to gymnastic exercises; eager for revenge on the enemy of Cyrus, her fa- 
but the Spartens, understanding the oracle to refer, vourite son. The result -was tliat Tithraustes was 
not to gymnastic, but to military victories, made commissioned by the king to put Tissaphernes to 
great offers to Tisamenus to induce him to take death and to succeed him in his government, which 
with their kings the joint-command of their armies, was accordingly done (395). 

This he refused to do on any terms short of re- Tit&nes {Tiraves, sing. Ion. TiT?ij/es: 

ceiving the full franchise of their city, -tvhich the Fem. TiravlBe^y sing. ’Tiravis). 1. The sons and 
Spartans eventually granted. Be was present daughters of Uranus and Ge, originally dwelt in 
-with the Spartans at the battle of Plataea, b.c. 379, heaven, -w^hence they arc called Ovpapiooves or Ou- 
whicli wms the first of the 5 conflicts referred to ptn^lZai, They were 1*3 in number, 6 sons and 6 
by tbe oracle. The 2nd was with the Argives and daughters,namely,Oceanus, Coens, Grin s.Hyperion, 
Tegeans at Tegea ; the 3rd, with the Arcadians at lapetus, Cronus, Thia, Rhea, Themis, Mnemosyne, 
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Phoe1)e, and Tetliys;.but their names are different 
in other accounts. It is said that Uranus, the first 
ruler of the world, threw his sons, the Hecaton- 
cheires (Hundred-Handed), — Briareus, Cottys, 
Oves — and the Cyclopes, — Arges, Steropes, and 
Brontes — into Tartarus. Gaea, indignant at this, 
persuaded the Titans to rise against their father, 
and gave to Cronus an adamantine sickle. They 
did as their mother hade them, with the exception 
of Gceanus. Cronus, with his sickle, unmanned his 
father, and threw the part into the sea : from the 
drops of his blood there arose the Erinnyes, — 
Alecto, Tisiphone, and iMegaera. The Titans then 
deposed Uranus, liberated their brothers who had 
been cast into Tartarus, and raised Cronus to the 
throne. But Cronus hurled the Cyclopes back into 
Tartarus, and married his sister Rhea. Having 
been foretold by Gaea and Uranus, that he should 
be dethroned by one of his own children, he swal- 
lowed successively his children Hestia, Bemeter, 
Hera, Pluto, and Poseidon. Rhea therefore, when 
she was pregnant with Zeus, "went to Crete, and 
gave birth to the child in the Dictaean Cave, 
w'here he was brought up by the Curetes. When 
Zeus had grown up he availed himself of the 
assistance of Thetis, the daughter of Oceanus, who 
gave to Cronus a potion ivhich caused him to bring 
up the stone and the children he had swallowed. 
United with his brothers and sisters, Zeus now 
began the contest against Cronus and the ruling 
Timns. This contest (usually called the Titano- 
machia) was carried on in Thessaly, Cronus and 
the Titans occupying jMoiint Othrys, and the sons 
of Cronus JMoiint Uh'mpus. It lasted 10 v^ears, j 
till at length Gaea promised victory to Zeus if he 
would deliver the Cyclopes and Hecatoncheires | 
from Tartarus. Zeus accordingly slew Campe, j 
wlio guarded the Cyclopes, and the latter furnished 
liim with thunder and lightning. The Titans then J 
were overcome, and hurled down into a cavity ; 
below Tartarus, and the Hecatoncheires were set i 
to guard them. It must be observed that the fight 
of the Titans is sometimes confounded by ancient 
writers writh the fight of the Gigantes. «« 2. The : 
name Titans is also given to those divine or semi- | 
dii'ine beings 'who were descended from the Titans, i 
siieJi as Prometheus, Hecate, Latonaj Pyrrha, and | 
especially Helios (the Sun) and Selene (the Moon) i 
as children of Hyperion and Thia, and even i 
the descendants of Helios, such as Circe. ■ i 

Titaresins {Ttrapy^crios-.ElassomtUcoorXercfffJd), 
a river of. Thessaly, also called Europus, rising in 
]\It. Titarus, flowing through the country of the 
Perrhaeld, and falling into the Peneaa, S. E. of 
Phalanna. Its waters ■^vere impregnated with an 
oily substance, whence it was said to he a branch 
of the infernal Styx. 

Titbonus (Tiduvas)^ son of Laomedon and 
Strymo, and brother of Priam. By the prayers of 
Eos (Aurora), who loved him, he obtained from 
the gods immortality, but not eternal youth, in 
consequence of which he completely shrunk to- 
gether in his old age, rvhence an old decrepit man 
was proverbially called Titlioniis. As he could 
not die, Eos changed him into a cicada. 

Titborea. [Neon,] 

Titbraustes (Ti$pav(Tr7}s\ a Persian, who suc- 
ceeded Tissapherncs in his satrapy, and p'ut him to 
death by order of Artaxerxes Alnemon, b. c. 39S. 
Being unable to make peace with Aegesilaus, he 
sent Timocrates, the Rhodian, into Greece with dO 
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talents, to distribute , among the leading men in the 
several states, in order to induce them to excite a 
war against Sparta at home. 

Titianus, Julius, a Roman writer, was the 
father of the rhetorician Titianus, who taught the 
younger Maximinus. The elder Titianus may 
therefore be placed in the reigns of Commodus, 
Pertinax, and Severus. He was called the ape of 
his age, because lie liad imitated every thing. All 
: his works are lost. 

Titiuius, a Roman dramatist whose productions 
belonged to the department of the Comoedia Tugata^ 
is commended by Varro on account of the skill 
■with ■which he developed the characters of the 
personages 'whom he brought upon the stage. It 
appears that he was younger than Caeciiius, but 
older than Terence, and flourished about b.c. 170. 
The names of upwards of 14 plays, together with a 
considerable niunber of short fragments, have been 
preserved by the grammarians. 

Titius Septimius. [Septimius.] 

Ktus Eiavms Sabinus Vespasiauus, Roman 
emperor, x\. d. 79— -81, commonly called by his 
praenomen Titus, was the son of the emperor 
Vespasianiis and liis wife FI avia Domitilla. He 
Avas horn on the 30th of December, a. d. 40. 
When a young man he served as tribuniis militum 
in Britain and in Germany, with great credit. 
After having been quaestor, he had the command 
of a legion’, and’ served under his father in the 
Jewish wars. Vespasian returned to Italy, after 
he had been proclaimed emperor on the 1st of July, 
A. D. 69 ; but Titus remained in Palestine to pro- 
secute the siege of Jerusalem, during ■which he 
showed the talents of a general with the daring of 
a soldier. The siege of Jerusalem was concluded 
by the capture of the place, on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, 70. Titus returned to Italy in the fol- 
lowing year (71), and triumphed at Rome with 
his father. He also received the title of Caesar, 
and became the associate of Vespasian in the go- 
vernment. His conduct at this time gave no good 
promise, and the people looked upon him as likely 
to be another Nero. He was accused of being 
excessively addicted to the pleasures of the table, 
of indulging lustful passions in a scandalous way, 
and of putting suspected persons to death with 
very little ceremony. His attachment to Berenice, 
the sister of Agrippa II., also made him unpopular. 
Titus became acquainted with her Vhen he was 
in Judaea, and after the capture of Jerusalem she 
followed him to Rome with her brother Agrippa, 
and both of them lodged in the emperor’s residence. 
It wus said that Titus had promised to marry Be- 
renice, hut as this intended union gave the Romans 
great dissatisfaction, he sent her awaj' from Rome 
after he became emperor. Titus succeeded his 
father in 79, and his government proved an agree- 
able surprise to those who had anticipated a return 
of the times of Nero. His brother Domitian wms 
accused of having entertained designs against 
Titus; hut instead of punishing him, Titus en 
deavoiired to win his affection, and urged him not 
to attempt to gain by criminal means that power 
which he would one day have in a legitimate way 
During his whole reign Titus displayed a sincere 
desire for the happiness of the people, and he did 
all that he could to relieve them in times of dis- 
tress. He assumed the office of Pontifex Maximus 
after the death of his father, and with the purpose, 
as he declared, of keeping his hands free from 
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TITYUS. 

blood; a resolution which he kept Two patricians 
who were convicted by the senate of a conspiracy 
against him, were pardoned and treated ■with kind- , 
ness and confidence. He checked all prosecutions 
for the crime of laesa majestas, and he severely 
punished all informers. The 1st year of his reign 
is memorable for the great eruption of Vesuvius, 
which desolated a large part of the adjacent coun- 
try, and buried with lava and ashes the to'wns of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. Titus endeavoured to 
repair the ravages of this great eruption: he sent 
two consulars with money to restore the ruined 
towns, and he applied to this purpose the property' 
of those who had been destroyed, and had left no 
next of kin. At the beginning of the following 
year (fiO) there wms a great fire at Home, which 
lasted 3 days and 3 nights, and destroyed the 
Capitol, the librarj’- of Augustus, the theatre of 
Pornpeius, and other public buildings, besides 
many houses. The emperor declared that he 
should consider all the loss as Ms own, and he set 
about repairing it with gi*eat activity : he took 
even the decorations of the imperial residences, 
and sold them to raise moiiejn The eruption of I 
Vesuvius "Was followed by a dreadful pestilence, ' 
which called for fresh exertions on the paxt of the 
benevolent emperor. In this year he completed 
the great amphitheatre called the Colosseum, which 
had been commenced by his father ; and also the 
baths called the baths of Titus. The dedication of 
these two edifices was celebrated by spectacles 
which lasted 100 days; by a naval battle in the 
old naumachia, and fights of gladiators: on one 
day alone 5000 wild animals are said to have been 
exhibited, a number which we may reasonabi}'- 
suspect to be exaggerated. He died on the 1 3th 
of September, 01, after a reign of 2 years and 2 
months, and *20 days. He 'was in the 41st year of 
his age. There were suspicions that he was poi- 
soned by Domitian. There is a stoiy that Doniitian 
came before Titus was dead, and ordered him to 
be deserted by those about him : according to 
another story, he ordered him to be thrown into a 
vessel full of snow, under the pretext of cooling 
bis fever. Titus was succeeded by bis brother 
Bornit ian. H is daughter J ill ia Sabina was married 
to Flavius Sabinus, his cousin, the son of Flavius 
Sabiniis, the brother of Vespasian. Titus is said 
to have written Greek poems and tragedies ; be 
was very familiar with Greek. He also wrote 
many letters in his father’s name during Vespasian’s 
life, and drew up edicta. 

Tityus (TiTL'os), son of Gaea, or of Zeus and 
Elara, the daughter of Orchomenns, was a giant in 
Euboea. Instigated by Hera, he attempted to 
oiler violence to Leto or Artemis (Latona), when 
she passed through Panopaeus to Pytho, but he 
was killed by the arrows of Artemis or Apollo; 
according to otliers, Zeus destroyed him with a 
hash of lightning. He was then cast into Tartarus, 
and there he lay outstretched on the ground, co- 
vering 9 acres, with 2 vultures or snakes devouring 
his liver. His destruction by the arrows of Arte- 
mis and Apollo was represented on the throne of 
Apollo at Amyclae, 

Tius or Tiuni (Ttos, Tlov, also : Ttos or 
Tilios), a seaport town of Bithynia, on the river 
Billaeus ; a colony from Miletus, and the native 
place of Philetaerus, the founder of the Pergamene 
kingdom. ^ 

Tiepolemus (TAi77r(;Ae,aos), son of Hercules by 
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Ast 3 'oche, daughter of Phylas, or by Astydamia, 
daughter of Amvmtor. lie was king of Argos, but 
after slajdng his uncle Licymnius, he was obliged 
to take to flight; and, in conformity' with the com- 
mand of an oracle, he settled in Rhodes, where ho 
built the towns of Lindos, lalysus, and Camiriis. 
He joined the Greeks in the Trojan war with 9 
ships, but was slain by Saipedon. 

Tlds (TAoas, gen. TA« : TAweds, TAmtt]^ : Rn. 
near jDoorer), a considerable city, in the interioi 
of Lycia, about 2^ miles E. of the river Xanthus, 
on the road leading over hi, Massicytiis to Gi- 
byra. 

Tmarus. [Tomarus.] 

Tmoius (TjUfiSAos), god of Mt. Tmolus in Lydia, 
is described as the husband of Pluto (or Omphale) 
and father of Tantalus, and is said to have decided 
the musical contest between Apollo and Pan. 

Tmolus or Timolus (TjuwXos: Kisilja Musa 
DagK), a celebrated mountain of Asia hlinor, 
running E. and W, through the centre of Lydia, 
and dividing the plain of the Hermus, on the N., 
from that of the Cayster, on the S. At its E. end 
it joins M. JVIessogis, thus entirely enclosir;g the 
valley of the Cayster. On the W., after throwing 
out the K.W. branch called Sipylus, it runs far 
out into the Aegean, forming, under the name of 
Mimas, the great Ionian peninsula, beyond which 
it is still further prolonged in the island of Chios. 
On its N. side are the sources of the Pactolus and 
the Cogamus ; on its S. side those of the Caj'ster. 
It produced wine, saffron, zinc, and gold. 

Togata, GaBIa. [Gallia.] 

TolMacum {Zulpich), a town of Gallia Belgica, 
on the road from Colonia Agrippina to Treviri. 

Tolentluum (Tolinas, -atis : Toleniino), a to%Yn 
of Picenum, on a height on the river Flusor 
{Cluente). 

Tolenus or Telonius {Tarcmo), a river in the 
land of the Sabines, rising in the country of the 
Marsi and Aequi, and failing into the Velinus. 

Toletum (Toledo), the capital of the Carpeiani 
in Flispania Tarraconensis, situated on the river 
Tagus, -which nearly encompasses the town, and 
upon 7 hills. According to tradition it was founded 
by Jews, who fled thither when Jerusalem ivas 
taken by Xebiichadnezzar, and who called it To- 
kdolli, or the “city of generations.” It was taken 
by the Romans under the proconsul M. Falvius, 
E. c. 192, when it is described as a small but for- 
tified town. It was celebrated in ancient, as well 
as in modern times, for the manufactory of swords ; 
but it owed its greatness to the Gothic kings, who 
made it the capital of their dominions. It still 
contains many Roman remains. 

Tolistobogi, Tolistoboji (ToXicrro§6yioi, To- 
AuTTogdtox, TaXt(TTo€tt>yiOL). [Galai’IA.] 

Tolophon (To?iO(pd>u : ToAo^tctwtov), also called 
ColophoB (KoXoipeiv), a to-^vn of Locris, on the 
Corinthian gulf. 

Tolosa ( Tolouse), a town of Gallia Karbonensis, 
and the capital of the Tectosages, was sitiuuecl on 
the Garumna, near the frontiers- of Aquiiaiiia. It 
was subsequently made a Homan colony, and was 
surnamed Palladia. It %vas a large and ■wealthy 
to^vn, and contained a celebrated temple, in which 
great riches were deposited. In this temple there 
. is said to have been preserved a great part of the 
booty, taken by Brennus from the temple at Del- 
phi. The town and temple were plundered by 
the consul Q. Scryilius Caepio, in b. c. 106 ; but the 
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subseriucnt destniction of Iiis army and Ms own 
nnhappT fate were regarded as a divine punishment 
for his Lacrilegious act. Hence arose the proverb, 
Aiiruni Tolosanum haheL There are the ruins of a 
small amphitheatre, and some other Boman re- 
mains at the modem towm, 

Tdliamoiiiis, Bar, king of theVeientes, to whom 
Fidenae revolted in B. c. 438, and at whose insti- 
gation the inhabitants of Fidenae slew the 4 
Roman ambassadors, who bad been sent to Fidenae 
to inquire into the reasons of their recent conduct. 
Statues of these ambassadors were placed on the 
Rostra at Rome, where tliey continued till a late 
time. In the war which followed, Tolumnius was 
slain in single combat by Cornelius Cossus, who 
dedicated liis spoils in the temple of Jupiter Fere- 
trius, the Snd of the 3 instances in which the 
spolia opima were won. 

Tomeus (To^i^vs : Kondo^om\ a mountain in 
Messenia, E. of the promontory Corlphasium. 

Toml or Tomis (Tdjooi, TS/its: Tojuevs, To- 
mita : Tomtswar or Jer/ni Fangola)^ a toum of 
Thrace (subsequently Aloesia), situated on the W. 
shore of the Euxine,*and at a later time the capital 
of Scythia Minor. According to tradition it was 
called Tomi (from rip.voc>, ** cut ”), because Medea 
here cut to pieces the body of her brother Absyr- 
tus. It is said to have been a colony of the Mile- 
sians. It is renowned as the place of Ovid’s ba- 
nishment. 

Tdmorus or Tmarns (To/topov, T^dpos: To- 
marQ\ a moiintam in Epirus, in the district Mo- 
lossia, between the lake Pambotis and the river 
Arachthus, near Dodona. 

Tomyris (Topupiy), a queen of the Massagetae, 
who dwelt south of the Araxes (Jaxartesj, by 
whom Cyras was slain in battle, b. c. S29» ; 

Tom^otus. [Physcus, No. 3.3 

Tbfoni {^opmvri : Topwmos), a town of Mace- 
donia; in the district Chalcidice, and on the S.W. 
side of the peninsula Sithonia, from which the gulf 
between the peninsulas Sithonia and Pallene was : 
called Sinus Toronaicus. i 

Torquatus, the name of a patrician family of i 
the Manila Gens. 1. T. Manlins Imperiosiis , 
forqtiatuB, the son of L. Manlius Capitolinus 
Imperiosus, dictator b. c. 363, w^as a favourite hero 
of Roman story. Manlius is said to have been 
dull of mind in his youth, and was brought up by 
Ills father in the closest retirement in the country. 
When the tribune IM, Pomponius accused the elder 
Manlius in b. c. 362, on account of the cruelties he 
had practised in his dictatorship, he endeavoured 
to excite an odium against him, by representing 
him at the same time as a cruel and tyrannical 
father. As soon as the younger Manlius heard of 
this, be hurried to Rome, obtained admission to 
Pomponius early in the morning, and compelled 
the tribune, by threatening him with instant death 
if he did not take the oath, to sTvear that he would 
drop the accusation against his father. In 361 
Manlius served under the dictator T. Qumtius 
Femius in the war against the Gauls, and in this 
campaign earned immortal glory by slaying , in 
single combat a gigantic Gaul From the dead : 
body of the barbarian he took the chain 
which had adorned him, and placed it around his 
own neck j and from this circumstance he obtained 
the surname of Torquatus. He was dictator in 
353, and again in 349. He was also three times 
consul, nam'ely in 347, 344, and in 340. In the 
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last. of these years Torquatus and his colleague. P. 
Deems Mils .. gained the great victoiy over the 
Latins at the foot of Vesuvius, which established 
for ever tlie supremacy of Rome over Latiura. 
[Decius.] Shortly before the battle, Vv'hen the 
two armies were encamped opposite to one another, 
the consuls published a proclamation that no Roman 
should engage in single combat ivitli a Latin on 
pain of death. Notwithstanding this proclamation, 
the young Manlius, the son of the consul, provoked 
by the insults of a Tusculan noble of the name of 
Mettius Gemimis, accepted his challenge, slew his 
adversary, and bore the bloody spoils in triumph 
to his father. Death was his reward. The consul 
would not overlook this breach of discipline : and 
the unhappy youth was executed by the lictor in 
presence of the assembled army. This severe sen- 
tence rendered Torquatus an object of detestation 
among the Roman youths as long as he lived; and 
the recollection of his severity was preserved in 
after- ages by the expression Manlkma imperia. 
— 2 , T. Manlius Torquatus, consul b. c. 235, 
when he conquered the Sardinians ; censor 231; 
and consul a '2nd time in 224. He possessed the 
hereditary sternness and severity of his family ; 
and we accordingly find him opposing in the senate 
the ransom of those Romans who had been taken 
prisoners at the fatal battle of Cannae. In 217 
he was sent into Sardinia, where he carried on the 
war with success against the Carthaginians and 
the Sardinians. He was dictator in 210. 3. T. 

Manlius Torquatus, consul 165 with Cm Octa- 
vius. He inherited the severity of his ancestors; 

I of which an instance is related in the condemnation 
of his son, who had been adopted by D. Junius 
Silanus. [Sijlanus, No. L] — » 4. B. Manlius 
Torquatus, consul b. c. 65 with L. Aurelius Cotta. 
Torquatus and Cotta obtained the consulship in 
consequence of the condemnation, on account of 
bribery, of P. Cornelius Sulla and P, Autronius 
Paetus, who had been already elected consuls. 
After his consulship Torquatus obtained the pro- 
vince of Macedonia. He took an active part in 
suppressing the Catilinarian conspiracy in 63; and 
he also supported Cicero when he was banished 
in 58. 5. B. Manlius Torquatus, son of No. 4, 

accused of bribery, in 66, the consuls elect, P. 
Cornelius Sulla and P. Autronius Paetus, and thus 
secured the consulship for his father. He was 
closely connected with Cicero during the praetor- 
ship (65) and consulship (63) of the latter. In 
62 he brought a 2nd accusation against F. Sulla, 
whom he now charged with having been a party 
to both of Catiline’s conspiracies. Sulla %vas de- 
fended by Hortensius and by Cicero in a speech 
which is still extant. Torquatus, like his hither, 
belonged to the aristocratical party, and accordingly 
opposed Caesar on the breaking out of the civil 
war in 49. He was praetor in that year, and was 
stationed at Alba with 6 cohorts. He subsequently 
joined Poinpey in Greece, and in the following 
year (48) he had the command of (Jricum intrusted 
to him, but was obliged to surrender both himself 
and the town to Caesar, who, however, dismissed 
Torquatus iminjm’ed. After the battle of Piiarsalia 
Torquatus went to Africa, and upon the defeat of 
his party in that country in 46 he attempted to 
escape to Spain along with Scipio and others, but 
was taken prisoner by P. Sittius at Hippo Regius 
and slain together with his companions. Torquatus 
was well acquainted with Greek literature, and is 
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praised /by Cicero as a man well trained in every and Germanicus, and shortly after the title of im- 
kind of learning. He belonged to the Epicurean perator, and the tribmiitia potestas- His style and 
school of philosophy, and is introduced by Cicero title after his elevation to the imperial dignity 
as the advocate of that school in his dialogue De were Iinperator Caesar N'crva I'rajtums Augustus. 
FAite', the first hook of which is called He was the first emperor who was born out of 

ill Cicero’s letters to Atticus*--" 6. A. Manlius Italy. Nerva died in January Ob', and w'as suc- 
1?orq.uatus, praetor in 5% when he presided at ceeded by Trajan, who was then at Cologne. His 
the trial of Milo for bribery. On the breaking out accession was hailed with joy, and he did not dis- 
of the civil war he espoused the side of Pompey, appoint the expectations of the people. He ivas a 
and after the defeat of the latter retired to Athens, man adapted to command. He was strong and 
'where he was living in exile in 45. He 'was an healthy, of a majestic appearance, laborious, and 
intimate' friend of Cicero, who addressed 4 letters inured to fatigue. Though not a man of letters, 
to him while he was in exile. he had good sense, a knowledge of the world, and 

Torquatus Silauus. [Sii-anus.] a_ sound judgment. His mode of living was very 

Toxandri, a people in Gallia Belgica, between simple, and in his campaigns he shared all the 
the Menapii and Morini, on the right bank of the sufferings and privations of die soldiers, by -whom 
Scaldis, he was both loved and feared. He was a friend 

Tirabea, -Q., a Roman comic driunatist who oc- to justice, and he bad a sincere desire for the Imp* 
ciipies the eighth place in the canon of Yolcatius piness of the people. Trajan did not return to 
Sedigitus [Sedigitus]. The period ■when he flou* Rome for some months, being employed in settling 
rished is uncertain, but he has been placed about the frontiers on the Rhine and tiie Danube. He 
B. c. 130. No portion of his works has been pre- entered Rome on foot, accompanied by his wife 
served with the exception of half a dozen lines Pompeia Piotina. This lady is highly commended 
quoted by Cicero. by Pliny the younger for her modest virtues, and 

Trackalus, Gralexius, consul A. D. 68 with Silhis her affection to Marciana, the sister of Trajan, 
italicus, is frequently mentioned by his contem- Trajan left Rome for his campaign against the 
porary Quintilian, as one of the most distinguished Daci. Decebalus, king of the Daci, had compelled 
orators of his age. Domitian to purchase peace by an annual payment 

Trachis or TracMn (Tpaxis, Ion. Tprjx'^s, Tpa- of money; and Trajan determined on hostilities. 
X'V; ’Tpaxlvios), 1. Also called Heraclea Tra- This -war emplo^'ed Trajan het'^veen 2 and 3 years; 
chiniae, or Heraclea Phthiotidis, or simply He- but it ended with the defeat of Decebalus, who 
raclea ('HpaKAcict 7? eV Tpaxtmis, or 'H. d sued for peace at the feet of the Roman emperor, 
Tpaxit't), a town of Thessaly in the district Malis, Trajan assumed the name of Dacicus, and entered 
celebrated as the residence of Hercules for a time. Rome in, triumph (103). In the following year 
— • 2. A town of Phocis, on the frontiers of Boeo- ( 104) Trajan commenced his second Dacian war 
tia, and on the slope of Mt. Helicon in the neigh- against Decebalus, •who, it is said, had broken the 
boiirhood of Lebadea. treaty. Decebalus was completely defeated, and 

Trachonitis or Trackon. (Tpax<xivms.,Tpdxmv% put an end to his life (106). In the course of this 
the N. district of Palestine beyond the Jordan, lay war Trajan built (105) a permanent bridge across 
between Antilibanus and the mountains of Arabia, the Danube at a place called Szernecz. The piers 
and was bounded on the N. by the territory of were of stone and of an enormous size, but the 
Damascus, on the E. by Auranitis, on the S. by arches -were of wood. After the deatli of Decebalus 
Itiiraea, and on the W. by Gaulanitis. It was for Dacia was reduced to the form of a Romai-f pro- 
the most part a sandy desert, intersected by 2 vince ; strong forts were built in various places, 
ranges of rocky mountains, called Trachones (Tpa- and Roman colonies 'ivere planted. It is generally 
X<wi^es), the caves in vvhich gave j-efnge to numerous supposed that the column at Rome called the 
bands of robbers. For its political relations under Column of Trajan 'was erected to commemorate his 
the Asmonaean and Idumaean princes, see Pa- Dacian victories. On his return Trajan had a 
LAESTINA. Under the Romans, it belonged some- triumph, and he exhibited games to the people for 
times to tbe province of Judaea, and sometimes to 123 days. 1 1,000 animals “were slaughtered 
that of Arabia. It forms part of the Hauran, during these amusements ; and an army of gla- 
Tragia, Tragiae, or Tragias (Tpa 7 /a, Tpa 7 iai, diators, 10,000 men, gratified the Romans by 
Tpayias% a small island (or more than one) in the killing one another. — About this time Arabia Pe- 
Aegean sea, near Samos, probably between it and traea was subjected to the empire by A. Conieliiis 
Fharrnacussa, where Pericles gained a naval vie- Palma, the governor of Syria ; and an Indian cm* 
tory over the Samians, B. c. 439. bassy came to Rome. Tiajan constructed a road 

Tragurmm (Traw or TroyAfe), a town of Dal* across the Pomptiiie marshes, and built magnificent 
matia in Illyricum, celebrated for its marble, and bridges across the streams. Buildings, probably 
situated on an island comiected with the main land: maiisiones, were constructed by the side of this 
by means of a mole. iroad. In 134 Trajan left Rome to make war on 

" TrajanopoHs 1. (Grm/m’o), a to-^m in the, in- the Armenians and the Parthians. He spent the 

terior of Thrace,*on the Hebrus, founded by Trajan, winter of 114 at Antioch, and in the following 
— 2. A town of Cilicia. [Sbuinus.] — 8. A town year he invaded the Parthian dominions. The 
in Mysia on the borders of Phrygia. most striking and brilliant success attended his 

irajaaus M Ulpms, Roman emperor a. d. 98 arms. In the course of 2 campaigns (115 — 116), 
—117 was born at Italica, near Seville, tbe 18th he conquered the greater part of the Pairthian em- 
of September, 52. He was trained to amis, and pire, and took the Parthian capital of Ctesiphon. 
served with distinction in the East and in Ger- In 116 he descended the Tigris and entered the 
many He was consul in 91, and at the close of 97 Erythraean Sea (the Persian Gulf). While he was 
he was adopted bv tbe emperor Nerva, who gave thus engaged the Parthians rose against the 
kirn the rank of Caesar and the names of Nerva EomanSj, but were again subdued by the generals 
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of Trajaij. On liis return to Cteslphon, Trajan 
de-termined to give the Partliians a king, and 
placed the diadem on the head of Parthamaspates. 
in 117 Trajan fell ill, and as his complaint grew 
worse he set out for Italy. He lived to reach Selinns 
in Cilicia, afterwards called TrajanopoHs, where he 
died in August, 117, after a reign of 19 years, d 
months and 15 days. His ashes were taken to 
Rome in a golden urn, carried in triumphal pro- 
cession, and deposited under the column which 
hears his name. He left no children, and he was 
succeeded by Hadrian. Trajan constructed several 
great roads in the empire; he built libraries at 
Rome, one of which, called the Vlpia Bibliothea, 
is often mentioned ; and a theatre in the Campus 
Martins. His great work was the Forum Tra- 
janum, in the centre of which was placed the 
column of Trajan. — Under the reign of Trajan lived 
Sextus Julius Frontinus, C. Cornelius Tacitus, the 
Y ounger Pliny, and various others of less note. 
Plutarch, Suetonius, and Epictetus survived Tra- 
jan. The jurists Juventius Celsus and Neratius 
Priscus were living under Trajan. 

Trajanus Portus. [Centusi Cellar] 

Trajectum ( UtreeU\ a tonm of the Batavi on 
the Rhine, called at a later time Trajedm Rlieni^ 
or Ad Jiltenw/i, 

Tralles or TraRis (at TpaXAefs, 7} TpdWis: 
TpaXXtapos, Trallianus : (rlniczel-Hisar^ Ru., near 
Aidiu\ a flourishiug commercial city of Asia 
Minor, reckoned sometimes to Ionia, and some- 
times to Caria. It stood on a quadrangular height 
at the S. foot of IM. IMessogis (with a citadel on a 
higher point), on the hanks of the little river 
Eudon, a N. tributary of the Maeander, from 
which the city was distant 80 stadiva (8 geog. 
miles). The surrounding country was extremely 
fertile and beautiful, and hence the city was at 
first called Anthea (^kvBiLo), Under the Seleii- 
ddae it bore the names of Seleuda and Antiochia, 
It was inhabited by a mixed population of Greeks 
and Carians. There was a less important city of 
the same name in Phrygia, if indeed it be not the 
same. 

Tranquinus, Suetonius. [Suetonius.] 

Transcellensis Mons, a mountain of Maure- 
tania Caesariensis, between Caesarea and the river 
Chinalaph. 

TrapezopoliS (TpaTr^^oviroKis), a town of Asia 
Minor, on the S. slope of M. Cadmus, on the con- 
iines of Caria and Phrygia. Its site is uncerfein. 

Trapezus (Tpawe^ous : Tpmre^o'uvrios and 
-ovcrios). 1. (Near Afavria), a city of Arcadia, on 
the Alpheiis, the name ^of which was mythically 
derived from the rpciTrs^a, or altar, on which Ly- 
caon was said to have offered human sacrifices to 
Jove. At the time of the building of Megalopolis, 
the inhabitants of Trapezus, rather than be trans- 
ferred to the new city, mi^grated to the shores of 
the Euxine, and their city fell to ruin. — 2. (Tara- 
bosan^ Truhezun, or Tr€Uzo7vl\ a colony of Sinope, 
at almost the extreme E. of the N. shore of Asia 
Minor. After Sinope lost her independence, Tra- 
pezus belonged, first to Armenia Minor, and after- 
wards to the kingdom of Pontus. Under the 
■Romans, it was made a free city, probably by 
Poinpey, and, by Trajan, the capital of Pontus 
Cappadociiis. Hadrian constructed a new harbour ; 
and the city became a place of ffrst-rate commercial 
importance. It was also strongly fortified; It 
was taken by the Ooths in the reign of Valerian; 
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but it had recovered, and was in a flourishing state 
at the time of Justinian, w'ho repaired its fortifica- 
tions. In the middle ages it was for some time 
the seat of a fragment of the Greek empire, called 
the empire of Trehizond. It is now the second 
commei’cial port of the Black Sea, ranking next 
after Odessa. 

Trasimenus Laeus (Lago dl Ferugki)^ some- 
times, but not correctly, written Thrasymenus, a 
lake in Etruria, bet-ween Clusium and Perusia, 
memorable for the victory gained by Hannibal over 
the Romans under Flaminiiis, e. c. 217. 

Treba (Trebanus : Trevi), a town in Latiiim, 
near the sources of the Anio, N. E. of Anagnia. 

Trebatxus Testa. [Testa.] 

TrebeUius Pollio, one of the 6 Senptores Bis- 
ioiiaa Augustae^ flourished under Constantine, and 
was anterior to Yopiscus. His name is prefixed 
to the biographies of, 1. The 2 Valeriani, father 
and son ; 2. The Gallieni ; 3. The Thirty Tyrants ; 
4. Claudius, the last-named piece being addressed 
to Constantine. *\Ve learn from Vopiscus that the 
lives written by Trehellius Pollio commenced with 
Philippiis and extended down to Claudius. Of 
these, all as far as the Valeriani, regarding whom 
but a short fragment remains, have been lost. 

Trebia (TretUa), a small river in Gallia Cisal- 
pina, falling into the Po near Placentia. It is 
memorable for the victory which Hannibal gained 
over the Romans, b.c. 218. This river is gene- 
rally dry in summer, but is filled with a rapid 
stream in winter, which was the season when Han- 
nibal defeated the Romans. 

Trebonms, C., played rather a prominent part 
in the last days of the republic. He commenced 
public life as a supporter of the aristocratical party, 
and in his quaestorship (b. c. 60) he attempted to 
prevent the adoption of P. Clodius into a plebeian 
family. He changed sides soon afterwards, and in 
his tribunate of the plebs (55) he was the instru- 
ment of the triumvirs in proposing that Pompey 
should have the 2 Spains, Grassus Syria, and 
Caesar the Gauls and lllyricmn for another period 
of 5 years. This proposal received the approbation 
of the comitia, and is known by the name of the 
Zeev Trebonia, For this service he was rewarded 
by being appointed one of Caesar’s legates in Gaul, 
where he remained till the breaking out of the 
civil war in 49. In the course of the same year 
he was intrusted by Caesar with the command of 
the land forces engaged in the siege of Massilia. 
In 48 Trebonius was city-praetor, and in the dis- 
charge of his duties resisted the seditious attempts 
of his colleague M. Caelius Rufus to obtain by 
force the repeal of Caesar’s law respecting the pay- 
ment of debts. Towards the end of 47, Trehonius, 
as pro-praetor, succeeded Q. Cassius Longinus in 
the government of Further Spain, but was expelled 
from the province by a mutiny of the soldiers who 
espoused the Pompeian party. Caesar raised him 
to the consulship in October, 45, and promised 
him the province of Asia. In return for all 
these lionoiirs and favours, Trehonius -was one 
of the prime movers in the conspiracy to assas- 
sinate Caesar, and after the murder of his pa- 
tron (44) he went as proconsul to the province 
of Asia. In the following year (43) Dokbella, 
who had received from Antonins the province of 
Syria, surprised the to\vn of Smyrna, where 
Trehonius was then residing, and slew him in 
his bed. 
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Trebuia (Trebulaniis). 1. ( Trqiglda)^ a to^vn 
in baxnnium situated in the S. E. part of the moim- 
tains of Oajazzo,"«^2. Kiitiisca, a, to\m. of the. 
Sabines of uncertain site. — 3. Suffeaaj also a town 
of the Sabines, and of uncertain site. . ! 

Treras (S(tcco\ a river in Latium, and a tri- 
butary of the Liris. 

Ti' 8S Tabernae. 1. A 'station on the YiaAppia 
in Latium, between Aricia and Forum Appii. It 
is mentioned in the account of St, Paiirs journey 
to Rome.— 2. (Borgketio)^ a station in Gallia Cisal- 
pina, on the road from Placentia to Mediolanum. 

Tretnm {Tprjroy : C. Bugkirom^ or Ras Seha 
Rmis^ i. e. Seven Capes)^ a great promontory on 
the coast of Numidia, forming the W. headland of 
the Sinus Oleachites {Rag afSiorah), 

Trewi or Treveri, a powerful people in Gallia 
Belgica, who were faithful allies of the Romans, 
and whose cavalry was the best in all Gaxxl. The 
river Mosella flowed through their territory, which 
extended W.-ward from the Rhine as fer as the 
Reini. Their chief town was made a Roman 
colony by Augustus, and was called Augusta 
Trevirorum ( or Tm*cs). It stood on the 
right bank of the Mosella, and became under the 
later empire one of the most floimsliing Roman 
cities N. of the Alps. It was the capital of Bel- 
gica Prima ; and after the division of the Roman 
world by Diocletian (a. d. 29*2) into 4 districts, it 
became the residence of the Caesar, who had the : 
government of Britain, Gaul, and Spain. Here 
dwelt Constantius Chlorus and his son Constantine 
the Great, as well as several of the subsequent em- 
perors. The modem city still contains many in- 
teresting Roman remains. They belong, howevei*, 
to the latter period of the empire, and are conse- 
quently not in the best style of art. The most im- 
portant of these remaiixs is 'the Porta, Nigra or 
Blach Gate, a large and massive building, in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation. In addition to this, 
we have extensive remains of the Roman haths, of 
the amphitheatre, and of the palace of Constan- 
tine. The piers of the bridge over the Moselle 
are likewise Roman. At the village of Igel, 
about 6 miles from Treves, is a beautiful Roman 
structure, being a 4-sided obelisk, more than 70 
feet high, covered with carvings, inscriptions, and 
bas-reliefs. There has been much dispute respect- 
ing the object for wdxich this building was erected ; 
but it appears to have been set up l)y 2 brothers, 
named Secuiidini ; partly as a funeral monument 
to their deceased relatives, partly to celebrate their 
sister’s marriage, which is represented on one of 
the bas-reliefs by the figures of a man xind woman 
joining hands. 

Triariu^, Valerius. 1. B., quaestor iirbanus 
B. c. 81; and propraetor in Sardinia 77, when he 
repulsed Lepidiis, -who had fled into that island 
after his unsuccessful attempt to repeal the laws of 
Sulla. Triarius served tinder Lueullus as one of 
3iis legates in the war against Mithridates, and at 
first gained considerable distinction by his zeal 
and activity- In G8 Triarius was despatched to 
the assistance of Fa, bins, who had been intrusted 
with the defence of Pontus, while Lueullus invaded 
Armenia, and who was now attacked by Mithri- 
dates with overwhelming numbers. Triarius com- 
pelled Mithridates to assume the defensive, and 
early in the following year he commenced active 
opeiaticns against the Pontic king. Anxious to 
gain the victory over Mithridates before the arrival 
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of Lueullus, Triarius allowed himself to be attacked 
at a disadvantage, and was defeated with great 
slaughter near Zela, — 2. P., son of the preceding^ 
accused M. Aemilius Scaurus, in 54, first of repe- 
tundae and next of ambitus. Scaurus was defended 
on both occasions by Cicero. — 3. a friend of 
Cicero, who introduces him as one of the speakers 
in his dialogue De Finihusi^ and janises his oratory 
in hh Brutia^. He fought on Pom pey’s side at 
the battle of Pharsalia. Triarius perisiicd in the 
civil wars, probably in Africa, for Cicero speaks iu 
45 of his death, and adds, that Triarius had left 
him the guardian of his children. 

Triballi, a powerful people in Thrace, a branch 
of the Getae dwelling along the Danube, who were 
defeated by Alexander the Great, b. c. 335, and 
obliged to sue for peace. 

Tribocci, a Gemian people, settled in CTallia 
Belgica, bet-ween ^1. Vogesus aiid the Rhine, in. 
the neighbourhood of Sfrashnrg. 

Tribonianus, a jurist, commissioned by Justi- 
nianus, with IG others, to compile the Digest or 
Pandect. For details see Jl^stinianus. 

Tricala. [Triocala.J 

Tricaranon {Tpucdpzvov : Hputapavevs)^ a for- 
tress in Phliasia, S. E. of Piilius, on a mountain of 
the same name. 

Tricasses, Tricasii, or Tricassmi, a people in 
Gallia Lugdunensis, E. of the Senones, whose 
chief town was Augustoboiia, afterwards Tricassae 
{Troyes). 

Tricastinij a peopfle in Gallia Xarboiiensis, be- 
tween the Cavares and Vocontii, inhabiting a nar- 
row slip of country between the Drome and the 
Isere. Their chief town was Augusta Tricastino- 
rum, or simply Augusta (Aoiiste), 

Tricca, subsequently Tricala (Tpifcfcij, Tpucaha ; 
TriklMla)^ an ancient toxvii of Thessaly in the dis- 
trict Hestiaeotis, situated on the LetLaeus, N. of 
the Peneus. Homer represents it as governed by 
the sons of Aesculapius ; and it contained in later 
times a celebrated temple of this god. 

Trichonis {Tptxoivis : Zygos or VruMori)., a 
large lake in Aetolia, E. of Stratos and N. of hit. 
Aracynthus. 

Trichoaium (Tpixoimov : Tpixwvtc-us), a town 
in Aetoiia, E. of lake Trichonis. 

Triciptinus, Lucretius. [Lucretia Gens.] 

Tricoloni {TpucoXwro: ; TpiKoKa>i/€vs), a toxvn 
of Arcadia, a little N. of Megalopolis, of which a 
temple of Poseidon alone remained in the time of 
Pausanias- 

Tricorii, a Ligurian people in Gallia Narbo- 
nensis, a branch of the Sallyi, in the neighbour- 
hood of Massilia and Aquae Se.xtiae. 

Tricorythus {TpmopvSosi Tpimpvcnos'p a de- 
mus in Attica, belonging to the tribe Aiantis, 
between Marathon and Rhamnus. 

. Xricrana (TpiKpam: Trikkiri)^ an island off 
the coast of Argolis near Hcrniione. 

Tridentum (Trent, in Italian Trento), the 
capital of the Trideutini, and the chief town of 
Rhaetia, situated on the river Athesis (Adige), 
and on the pass of the Alps leading to Yerona. 
Its greatness dates from the Middle Ages, and it 
is chiefly celebrated on account of the ecclesias- 
tical council, which assexxibled within its walls, 
A. ». 1545. 

Trieres orTrieris (Tpdip'psi Enfehf), a small 
fortress on the coast of Phoenicia, between Tripolis 
and the Prom. Theuprosopon. 
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ftifamim, a town in Ijatium of uncertain site, 
between iMintiirnae and Siniiessa. 

Tnnacria. [Sicilia.] 

Trinemeis or Trinemia (Tptvsfiels, Tpivefina : 
Tpipsp-evs), a demos in Attica, belonging to the 
tribe Cecropis, on 2[t. Fames. 

Trinobantes, one of the most powerful people 
of Britain, inhabiting the modem Essex. They 
are mentioned in Caesar’s inyasion of Britain, .and 
they offered a formidable resistance to the in- 
vading force sent into the island by the emperor 
Claudius. 

Triocala or Tricala (TpidscaXa^ TpimAa ; Toi- 
mhavQS^ Tricalinus : nr. Calata Belloia), a moun- 
tain fortress in the interior of Sicily, near the Cri- 
missns, was in the Servile War the head-quarters 
of the slaves, and the residence of their leader 
Tryphon. 

Triopas (Tpidiras or Tpio^), son of Poseidon 
and Canace, a daughter of Aeolus, or of Helios 
and Rhodos, and the father of Iphimedia and Ery- 
sichthon. Hence, his son Erysichthon is called 
Trlopclm^ and his granddaughter Mestra or Metra, 
the daughter of Erysichthon, Tnoptis. Triopas 
expelled the Pelagians from the Dotian plain, but 
was himself obliged to emigrate, and went to Caria, 
where he founded Cnidus on the Triopian pro- 
montory. Ilis son Erysichthon was pimished by 
Bemeter with insatiable hunger, because he had 
violated her sacred grove ; but others relate the 
same of Triupas hiniself. 

Triopia or Triopion, an early name of Cnidus. 

Triopium (Tp:cIxr£oi/ : C. Krio\ the promontory 
which terminates the peninsula of Cnidus, forming 
the S.W. headland of Caria and of Asia Minor. 
Upon it was a temple of Apollo, sumamed Trio- 
pins, which was the centre of union for the states 
of Boeis. Hence it was also called the.-Baered' 
Promontory { d/cpwT'^piov lephp), 

Triphylia (TptfvKlo, : Tpi(pi&kios\ the S. por- 
tion of Elis, lying between the Alphetts and the 
Neda, is said to have derived its name from the 3 
different tribes by which it was peopled. Its chief 
town was Pyjlos. 

Tripodiscus (TpiTrooiV/cos : TpnroSiatcios nr. 
Bcnoeni Hu.), a town in the interior of Megaris, 

K. W. of Megara. 

Xripolls (fpiTToKis: Tpiwokhris), is properly 
the nanio of a confederacy composed of B cities, or 
a district containing B cities, but it is also applied 
to single cities which had some such relation to 
others tis to make tlje name appropriate. 1. In 
Arcadia, comprising the 3 cities of Caiiia, Dipoena.,'^ 
and Nonacris : its name is preserved in the modern 
town of Tnpo/ilza. 2. T. Pelagonia, in Thes- 
saly, compribiog the 3 towns of Azoms, Boliche, 
and Py thiiim. >«<“ 8. In Rhodes, comprising the 8 
Dorian cities, Lintius, lalysus, and Gaminis. 
[Khodus.] «»™4. (Ams/i Yeiitji), a city on the 
Alaeander, 1*2 miles W. of Hierapolis, on the bor- 
ders of Phrygia, Caria, and Lydia, to each of which 
it is assigned by different authorities. 5. {Tire- 
holi)^ a fortress on the coast of Pontus, on a river 
of the same name {Tireholi Su\ 50 stadia E, of 
the Prom. ZeplnTiiim {C. Zefreli). {Tripd% 
Tarabulus)^ on the coast of Phoenicia, consisted of 
3 distinct cities, I stadium (600 feet) apart, each 
having its owm walls, but all united in a common 
constitution, having one place of assembly, and 
forming in reality one cit]’-. They were colonies of 
Tyre, Sidon, and Aradus respectively* Tripolis ■ 
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stood about 30 miles S. of Aradus, and about the 
same distance N. of Byblus, on a bold headland, 
formed by a spur of M. Lebanon. It had a fine 
harbour, and a flourishing comnierce. It is now a 
city of about 15,000 inhabitants, and the capita! 
of one of the paclialicks of Syria, that of Tripoli. 

7. The district on the N. coast of Africa, be- 
tween the 2 Syrtes, comprising the 3 cities of 
Sahrata (or Abrotonum), Oea, and Leptis Magna, 
and also called Tripolitana Regio. [Syrtica.] 
Its name is preserved in that of the regency of 
Tnpoii^ the W. part of which answers to it, and 
in that of the city of Tripoli, probably the ancient 
Oea,. 

Tripolitana Segio. .[Syrtica : Tripolis, 

No.7.]^,^, , 

Triptolemus (TpiirrSKepos), son of Celeiis, king 
of Eleusis,. and Metanira or Polymnia. Others de- 
scribe him as, son of king Eleusis by Cothonea, or 
of Oceanus and Gaea, or of Trochiliis by an Elen- 
sinian woman. Triptolemus was the favourite of 
Bemeter, and the inventor of the plough and agri- 
culture, and of civilisatioA, which is the result of it. 
He was the great hero in the Eleusinian m 3 ’'steries. 
According to the common legend he hospitably 
received Bemeter at Eleusis, when she was ■wan- 
dering in search of her daughter. The goddess, 
in return, wished to make bis son Bemophon im- 
mortal, and placed him in the fire in order to 
destroy his mortal parts ; but Af etanira screamed 
out at the sight, and the child w-as consumed by 
the 'flames. As a compensation for this bereave- 
ment, the goddess gave to Triptolemus a chariot 
with winged dragons and seeds of wheat In this 
chariot Triptolemus rode over the earth, making 
man acquainted with the blessings of agriculture. 
On his return to Attica, Celeus endeavoured to 
kill him, hut by the command of Bemeter he was 
obliged to give up his country to Triptolemus, -who 
now established the -worship of Bemeter, and insti- 
tuted the Thesmoplioria. Triptolemus is repre- 
sented in works of art as a youthful hero, some- 
times with the petasus, on a chariot drawn b\^ 
dragons, and holding in his hand a sceptre and 
coni'.ears.' . : ■ 

Tritaea (Tpiraia : Tpiraie^s). 1. A town of 
Phocis, N. W. of Cleonae, on the left bank of the 
Cephissus and on the frontiers of Locris.— «>S. One 
of the 12 cities of Achaia, 120 stadia E. of Pharae 
and near the frontiers of Arcadia. Augustus made 
at dependent upon Patrae. 

Trito or Tritogenia (TpzT£»5 or Tpiroy^reia 
and Tpiroyeprjs)^ a surname of Athena, which Is 
explained in different ways. Some derive it from 
lake Tritonis in Libya, near which she is said to 
have been born ; otViers from the stream Triton 
near Alalcomenae in Boeotia, where she was ■wor- 
shipped, and where according to some statements 
she was also born ; the grammarians, lastly, derive 
the name from rptreS-, which, in the dialect of the 
Atbamanians, is said to signify “ head,” so that it 
vvould be the goddess bom out of the head of her 
father. 

Triton (TpLTiov)^ son of Poseidon and Ainplii- 
trite (or Colaeno), who dwelt with his father and 
mother in a golden palace in the bottom of the 
sea, or, according to Homer, at Aegae. Later 
writers describe him as riding over the sea on 
horses or other sea-monsters. Sometimes we find 
mention of Tritons in the plural. Their appear- 
ance is differently described,; though they are 
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nlways conceived as linving tlie liuraan figure m 
the upper part of their bodies, and that of a fish 
in the lower part. The chief characteristic of 
Tritons in poetry as well as in works of art is a 
trumpet made out of a shell {co7icliti)^ which the 
Tritons blow at the command of Poseidon, to 
soothe the restless waves of the sea. 

Triton Pi, Tritonis, or Tritonltis Palus (Tpi- 
rcap^ HpiricvU^ TpircovcTis)^ a river and lake on the 
j\lediterraneau coast of Libya, "which are men- 
tioned in several old Greek legends, especially in 
the mythology of Athena, whom one ficcount repre- 
sented as born on the lake Tritonis, and as the 
daughter of the nymph of the same name, and of 
Poseidon : hence her surname of Tpiroydpeia. 
When the Greeks first became acquainted geo- 
graphically with the N. coast of Africa, they 
identified the gulf afterwards called the Lesser 
Syrtis with the lake Tritonis, This seems to be 
the notion of Herodotus, in the stoiy he relates of 
Jason {iv. 170, 179), A more exact knowdedge 
of the coast showed them a great lake beyond the 
inmost recess of the Lesser Syrtis, to wiiich the 
name Tritonis was then applied. This lake had 
an opening to the sea, ns well as a river fiowing 
into it, and accordingly the geographers represented 
the river Triton as rising in a mountain, called 
Zuchabari, and forming the lake Tritonis on its 
course to the Lesser Syrtis, into which it fell. The 
lake is undoubtedly the great salt lake, in the S. 
of Timis^ called El-Sibhth ; but as this lake has 
no longer an opening to the sea, and the whole 
coast is much altered by the inroads of the sands 
of the Sahara^ it seems impossible to identify the 
river : some suppose that it is represented by the 
Wady-el-Khibs. Some of the ancient writers 
gave altogether a difierent locality to the legend, 
and identify the Triton with the river usually 
called Lathon, in Cyrenaica; and Apollonius 
Rhodius even transfers the name to the Nile. 

TrmenS ( Trkico), a small town in Samnium, 
situated among the mountains separating Samnium 
from Apulia. 

Troas (v Tpccas, sc. x^P‘^r 
Tpctjs; TflwaSeiiy; C/icm), the territory of Ilium or 
Troy, formed the N. W. part of Mysia. It was 
hounded on the W. by the Aegean sea, from Pr. 
Lectuiu to Pr. Sigeum at the entrance of the 
Hellespont; on the N.W. by the Hellespont, as i 
far as the river Khodius, below Abydiis; on the ' 
N. E, and E. by the mountains wdiich border the 
valley of the Rhodius, and extend from its sources 
S.-wards to the main ridge of M. Ida, and on the 
S. by the N, coast of the Gulf of Adramyttium 
along the S. foot of Ida ; but on the N. E. and E. 
the boundary is sometimes extended so fm* as to 
include the w'hole coast of the Hellespont and part 
of the Propontis, and the country as far as the 
river Granicus, thus embracing the district of 
Bardaiiia, and somewhat more. Strabo extends 
the boundary still further E., to the river Aesepus, 
and also S. to the Caicus ; but this clearly results 
from his including in the territory of Troy that of 
her neighbouring allies. The Troad is for the 
most part niounuiinoiis, being intersected by M. 
Ida and its branches : the largest plain is that in 
which Troy stood. The chief rivers "were the 
Satnois on the S., the Rhodius on the N., and 
the Scamaiider and Simois in the centre. Th^e 
2 rivers, so renowned in the legends of the Trojan 
War, flow from 2 difierent points in the chain of 
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I M. Ida, and unite in the plain of Troy, through 
which the united stream flows N.W. and falls into 
the Hellespont E, of the promontorj’- of Sigeum. 
The Scamaiider, also called Xanthiis, is usually 
identified with the jSIendcrHk-Chm^ and the Sirnoi's 
with the Gumlreh; but this subject presents diffi- 
culties ivhich cannot be discussed within the limits 
of the present article. The precise locality of the 
city of Troy, or, accrsidiiig to its genuine Greek 
name, Ilium, is also the suiiject still of much dis- 
pute. First, there is the question, whether the 
ilium of Homer had any real existence; next, 
whether the Ilium Yetus of the historical period, 
w'hich was visited by Xerxes and by Alexander 
tlie Great, was on the same site as the cit^^ of 
Priam. The most probalde opinion seems to be 
that ivhich places the original’ city in the upper 
part of the plain, on a moderate elevation at the 
foot of iM. Ida, and its citadel (called Pergama, 
Ii€pyaixa\ on a loftier height, almost separated 
from the city hy a ravine, and nearly surrounded 
by the Scamaiider. This city seems never to have 
been restored after its destruction by the Greeks. 
The Aeolian colonists subsequently built a new' 
city, on the site, as they doubtless believed, of the 
old one, but really much lower down the plain ; 
and this city is the Troja or Ilium Yetus of most 
of the ancient writers. After the time of Alex- 
ander, this city declined, and a new one was built 
still further down the plain, below the confluence 
of the Siinois and Scamander, and near the Helles- 
pont, and this was culled Ilium Hovum. Under 
the Romans, this city was honoured with various 
immunities, as the only existing representative of 
the ancient Ilium. Its substantial importance, 
however, was’entirely eclipsed by that of Alex- 
andria Troas. — For the general political history' 
of the Troad, see Mysia. The Teucrians, by 
whom it was peopled at a period of unknown an- 
tiquity, were a Tiiracian people. Settling in the 
plain of the Scamander, they founded the citj" of 
Ilium, -winch became the head of an extensive 
confederacy, embracing not only the N.W. of Asia 
IMinor, but much of the opposite shores of Thrace, 
and -with allies in Asia Minor even as far as 
Lycia, and evidently much in advance of the 
Greeks in civilisation. The mythical account of 
the origin of the kingdom is briefly as follows. 
Teucer, the first king in the Troad, had a daugh- 
ter, who married Bardanus, the chieftain of the 
countrv' N. E, of the Troad. [Bardania.] Bar- 
daniis had 2 sons, lius and Erichthonius ; and the 
latter was the father of Tros, from whom the 
country' and people derived the names of Troas 
and Troes. Tros was the father of Hus, who 
founded the city, -W'hich was called after him 
Ilium, and also, after his father, Troja. The next 
king was Laomedon, and after him Priam. 
[PRIAMUS.] In his reign the city was taken and 
destroyed hy the confederated Greeks, after a 10 
years' siege. [Helena, Alexander, Aga- 
memnon, Achilles^ Hector, Ajax, Ulysses, 
Neortolbmus, Aeneas, &c. and Hombrus,] 
To discuss the historical value of this legend 'is 
not' the province of this work : It is enough to say 
that we have in it evidence of a great conflict, at 
a very early period, bet-sveen the great Thracian 
empire in the N.W. of Asia Minor, and the rising 
povver of the Achaeans in Greece, in wMch the 
latter were victorious ; but their victory was fruit- 
less, in consequence of their comparatively low 
■ ■ ■$ "E 4/' 
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eivilssAtioii, and especially of their "want of mari- 
time power. The clironologers assigned dijEFerent 
daxes for the capture of Troj^: the calculation 
most generally accepted placed it in b. c. 1184. 
This date should be carefully remembered, as it 
forms the starting point of Tarious computations ; 
but it should also be borne in mind that the date 
is of no historical atitliority. (There is not space 
to explain, this matter here.) The subsequent 
history of the Troad presents an entire blanl^ till 
we come to the period of the great Aeolic mi- 
gration, when it merges in that of Aieolis and 
Mysia. — -I n writers of the Boman period, the 
name Troas is often used by itself for the city of 
Alexaikbria Troas. 

Trocmior-ii. [Galatia,] 

Troes. [Troas.] 

Troezeii (Tpot^rjir, more rarely TpoiCvvv Tpoi- 
: Dlmmla)^ the capital of Troezenia 
{Tpoi^wia), a district in the S.E. of Argolis on 
the Saronic gulf, and op^wsite the island of Aegina. 
The town was situated at some little distance from 
the coast, on which it possessed a harbour called 
Pogon (Ilca'j.wy), opposite the island of Calauria. 
Troezen was a very ancient cit\', and is said to 
have been originally called Poseidonia, on account 
of its worship of Poseidon. It received the name 
of Troezen from Troezen, one of the sons of Pelops; 
and it is celebrated in mythology as the place 
where Picthciis, the maternal grandfather of 
Theseus, lived, and where Theseus himself was 
born. Treezen was for a long time dependent 
upon the kings of Argos ; but in the historical 
period it appears as an independent state. It was 
a city of some importance, for we read that the 
Troezeunans sent 5 ships of war to Salarais and 
1000 heavy-armed men to Plataea. When the 
Persians entered Attica the Troezenians distin- 
guished themselves by the kindness with which 
they received the Athenians, who were obliged to 
abandon their city. 

Trogiliae, 3 small islands, named Psilon, Ar- 
gennon, and Sandalion, lying oft the promontory of 
Trogilium. [Mycale.] 

Trogitis lactis. [Pisidia.] 

Troglodytae (TpwyAoSuTaq i. e. dwellers in 
cavesX the name applied by the Greek geographers 
to various uncivilised people, who had no abodes but 
caves, especially to the inhabitants of the W. coast 
of the Bed Sea, along the shores of Upper Egypt 
and Aetliinpia. The wliole of this coast was called 
Troglodytice (TpooyXo^uTm'k). There were also 
Troglocly tae in Moesia, on the banks of the Danube. 
Tregus, Pompeius. [J ustinus,] 

Troilium. [Trossulum.J 
Troilus (TpwtAos), son of Priam and Hecuba, 
or according to others son of Apollo. He fell by 
the hands of Achilles. 

Troja (Tpola, Ion. Tpo'iri, Ep. Tpota: 

Tp<^’dy, Ep. and Ion. Tpdios, fern. Tpaids &c. : 
Tros, Troius, Trojaniis, fern. Troas, pi, TrdSdes 
and Troiades), the name of the city of Troy or 
Ilium, also applied to the country. [Troas.] 
Tropbonius (Tpopdoyios), son of Erginus, king 
of Orchomenus, and brother of Agamedes. He 
and his brother built the temple at Delphi and the 
treasury of 'king Hyrieus in Boeotia. For , details 
see Agamedes. trophonius after his death was 
worshipped as a hero, and had a celebrated oracle 
in a cave near Lebadea in Boeotia. (See Diet, of 
Antiq., art. Oraculum.) 
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Tros (fpds)^ son of Erichthoniiis and Astyoche, 
and grandson of Dardanus. He was married to 
Callirrhoe, by whom he became the father of Ilus, 
Assaracus, and Gaiiymedes, and was king of 
Phiygia. The country and people of Troy derived 
their name from him. He gave up his son Gany- 
medes to Ecus for a present of horses. [Gany- 
MEDES.] 

Trossulum (Trossulanus : Trosso)^ a town in 
Etruria, 9 miles from Volsinii, which is said to 
have been taken by some Boman equites without 
the aid of foot-soldiers ; whence the R .0111 an equites 
obtained the name of Trossuli. Some writers 
identify this town with Troilium, w'hich was taken 
by the Romans, B. c. 298 ; but they appear to 
have been difterent places. 

Trotilum (fpdonXop : Trontello)^ a town of 
Sicily, on the road from Syracuse to Leontini. 

Truentiim, a town of Picenum on the river 
Triieiitus or Truentinus (7/mifo). 

Trutulensis Portns, a harbour on the N. E. 
coast of Britain near the aestuary Tails (Tay), 
but of which the exact site is imknown. 

TrypModorus {Tpv(j>L6dcapos), a Greek gram- 
marian and poet, was a native of Egypt ; but 
nothing is known of his personal history. He is 
supposed to have lived in the 5th century of the 
Christian era. Of his grammatical labours we 
have no record ; but one of his poems has come 
down to ns, entitled ’lAlou dxacris^ the Capiure of 
ILium^ consisting of 691 lines. From the small 
dimensions of it, it is necessarily littlp but a sketch. 
The best editions are by Nortlnnore, Cambridge 
1791, London 1804; by Schafer, Leipzig 1808; 
and by Wernicke, Leipzig 1819. 

I Tr^boa {Tpv{po}p). 1. Biodotus, a usurper 
of the throne of Syria during the reign of De- 
metrius II. Nicator. After the death of Alex- 
ander Balas in b. c. 146, Tryphon first set up 
Antiochus, the infant son of Balas, as a pretender 
against Demetrius ; but in 142 he murdered 
Antiochus and reigned as king himself. Tr^qilion 
was defeated and put to death by Antiochus 
Sidetes, the brother of Demetrius, in 189, after a 
reign of 3 years. — 2. Salvius, one of the leaders 
of the revolted slaves in Sicily, w'as supposed to 
have a knowledge of divination, for which reason 
he was elected king by the slaves in 103. He dis- 
played considerable abilities, and in a short time 
collected an army of 20,000 foot and 2000 liorse, 
with which he defeated the propraetor P. Licinius 
Nerva. After this victory Salvius assumed all the 
pomp of royalty, and took the surname of Tryphon, 
probably because it had been borne by Diodotu.?, 
the usurper of the Syrian throne. lie chose the 
strong fortress of Triocala as the seat of his new 
kingdom. Tryphon was defeated by L. Lucullns 
in 102, and was obliged to take refuge in Triocala. 
But Lucullus failed in taking the place, and 
returned to Borne without effecting any thing 
more. Lucullus was succeeded by C, Servilius"; 
and on the death of Tryphon, about the same time, 
the kingdom devolved upon Athenion, who was 
not subdued till 101. 

TryphoBiEUS, Claudius, a Roman jurist, wrote 
under the reigns of Septimhis Severus and Ca- 
racalla. 

Tubautes, a people of Germany, allies of the 
Cherusci, originally dwelt between the Rhine and 
the Yssel ; in the time of Gerraanicus on the S* 
bank of the Lippe, between Paderborn, Hamm, 
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and the Annsherger Wald ; and at a still later 
time in the neighbourhood uf the Thliringer Wald 
between the Fulda and the Werra. Subsequently 
they arc mentioned as a part of the groat league 
of the Franci, , 

Tnbero, Aeliiis. 1. ,Q., son-in-law of L, Ae- 
milius Paiilus, served under the latter in his 
war against Perseus, king of Macedonia. This j 
Tubero, like the rest of Ids famil}', was so poor i 
that he had not an ounce of silver plate, till 
his fiither-in-law gave him 5 pounds of plate 
from the spoils of the Macedonian monarch. 
*-“ 2. Q., son of the preceding, was a pupil of 
Panaetius, and is called the Stoic. He had a 
reputation for talent and legal knowledge. He 
was praetor in 123, and consul suffectus in 118. 
lie was an opponent of Tib. Gracchus, as well as 
of C. Gracchus, and delivered some speeches against 
tlie latter, 123. Tubero is one of the speakers 
in Cicero’s dialogue de RepuUiaa. ' The passages 
in the Digest in wiiich Tubero is cited do not refer 
to this Tubero, but to No. i.*— 3. L., an intimate 
friend of Cicero. Pie was a rela.tion and a school- 
fellow of the orator, had served with him in the 
Marsic war, and had afterwards served under his 
brother Quintus as legate in Asia. On the break- 
ing out of tile civil war, Tubero, wlio had espoused 
the Pompeian party, received from the senate 
the province of Africa j but as Atius Varus and 
Q. Ligarius, who likewise belonged to the- aris- 
tocratical part}-, would not surrender it to him, 
he passed over to Pompey in Greece. Pie was 
afterwards pardoned by Caesar, and returned with 
his son Quintus to Rome. Tubero cultivated 
literature and philosophy. He wrote a history, 
and the philosopher Aenesidemus dedicated to him 
his work on the sceptical philosophy of PjTrhon. 
'w—d. Q., son of the preceding. In 46 he made a 
speech before C. Julius Caesar agaiust Q. Ligarius, 
who was defended by Cicero in a speech, which is 
extant {Pm Q. LigarlQ). Tubero obtained con- 
siderable reputation as a jtirist. He had a great 
knowledge both of Jus Publicum and Privatum, 
and he wrote several works on both these divisions 
of law. He married a daughter of Servius Sui- 
picius, and the daughter of Tubero was the inotlier 
of the jurist C, Cassius Longinus. Like his father, 
Q. Tubero wrote a history. Tubero the jurist, who 
is often cited in the Digest, is this Tubero ; but 
there is no excerpt from his writings. 

Tucea, Plotius, a friend of Horace and Virgil. , 
The latter poet left Tiicca one of his heirs, and be- 
queathed his unfinished writings to him and Varius, 
who afterwards published the Aenckl by order of 
Augustus. 

Tuder (Taders, -tis : , Todi), an ancient town of 
Umbria, situated on a hill near the Tiber, and on 
the road from iMevania to Rome. It was sub- 
sequently made a Roman colonj'. There are still 
remains of the polygonal walls of the ancient 
town. 

Tiiditaxius, Sempronius. 1. M., consul b. c. 
240, and censor 230. — 2. P., tribune of the sol- 
diers at the battle of Cannae in 216, and One of 
the few Roman officers who survived that fatal 
day. In 214 he was curule aedile ; in 213 praetor, 
with Ariminum as his province, and was continued 
in the command for the two following years (212, 
211). He was censor in 200 with M. Cornelius 
Cethegus, although neither he nor his colleague 
had yet held the consulship. In 205 he was sent 
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I into Greece with the title of proconsul, for the piir- 
’ pose of opposing Philip, with whom however he 
concluded a treaty, which was ratified by the Ro- 
mans. Tuditaniis was consul in 204, and received 
Bruttii as his province. He was at first defeated 
by Hannibal, but shortly afterwards he gained a 
decisive victory over the Carthaginian gf-rieral. — « 
3. CJ,, plebeian aedile 108, and praetor 107, when 
he obtained Hearer Spain as his province. He 
was defeated by the Spaniards with great loss, and 
died shortly afterwards of a wound which he liad 
received in the battle. — 4. M., tribune, of the 
plebs 193; praetor 180, w'heii he obtained Sicily 
as his province ; and consul 185. . In his consul- 
ship he carried on war in Liguria, and defeated ' 
the Apiiani, while his colleague was equiilly suc- 
cessful against the Ingauni, He was carried off 
by the great pestilence ■which devastated Rome in 
174.— 5. C., ptraetor 132, and consul 120. In his 
consulship he carried on war against the* lapytujs in 
Illyricum, over whom he gained a victory chieily 
through the military skill of his legate, D. Junius 
Brutus. Tuditaniis was an orator and an I'tistoriim, 
and in both obtained considerable distinction. 

Tulcis, a liver on the E. coast of Spain near 
Tarraco. 

Tiilingi, a people of Gaul of no great import- 
ance, who dwelt on the Rlime between the lUui- 
raci and the Helvetii. 

TuUia, the name of the 2 daughters of Servius 
Tullius, the 6th king of Rome. [Tullius.] 

Tullia, frequently called by the diminutive Tul- 
liola, was the daughter of M. Cicero and Terentia, 
and was probabh" born B. a 70 or 78. She was be- 
trothed in 67 to G. Calpnrnius Piso Frugi, whom 
she married in 63 during the consulship of lier 
father. During Cicero’s banishment .Tullia lost 
her first husband. She was married again in 56 
to Fiirius Crassipes, a young man of rank and large 
property; but she did not live with him long, 
though the time and the reason of her divorce are 
alike unknown. In 50 she was married to her 3rd 
husband, P. Cornelius Dolabella, who was a tho- 
rough profligate. The marriage took place during 
Cicero’s absence in Cilicia, and, as might have 
been anticipated, was not a liappy one. On the 
breaking out of the civil war in 40, the husband 
and the father of Tullia espoused opposite sides. 
While Dolabella fought for Caesar, and Cicero 
took refuge in the camp of Pompey, Tullia re- 
mained in Italy. On the 19th of May, 40, she 
was delivered of a 7 months’ child, which died 
soon afterwards, xlfter the battle of Pharsalia, 
Dolabella retimied to Rome ; but he continued to 
lead a dissolute and profligate life, and at lengtli 
(46) a divorce took place by mutual consent. At 
the beginning of 45 Tullia was delivered of a son. 
As soon as she was sufficiently recovered to bear 
the fatigues of a journey, she accompanied her 
father to Tusculiim, but she died there in B’ebruary. 
Her loss was a severe blow to Cicero. Among the 
many consolatory letters which he received on the 
occasion is the rvell-knoivn one from tlie celebrated 
Jurist Serv. Sulpicius {ad Fam. iv. 5). To dissi- 
j pate his grief, Cicero drew up a treatise on Coii- 
■ soktion,- ■ 

Tullia Gens, patrician and plebeian. The pa- 
trician Tullii were one of the Alban houses, which 
were transplanted to Rome in the reign of TuIIiis 
Hostilius. The patrician branch of the gens ap- 
pears to have become extinct at an early period ; 
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for after tlie early times of the republic no one of 
the name occurs for some centuries, and the Tullii 
of a later acre are not only plebeians, but, with the 
exception of their bearing the same name, cannot 
'ne regarded as having any connection with the 
ancient gens. The first plebeian Tullius who rose 
to the honours of the state w?\s M. Tullius Becula, 
consul rj. c. 81, and the next was the celebrated 
orator M. Tullius Cicero. [Cicero.] 

TuUiamim. [Roma, p. 654, b.] 

Tullius, Servius, the 6th king of Rome. The 
account of the early life and death of Serrius Tul- 
lius is full of marvels, and cannot be regarded^ as 
possessing any title to a real bistorical narrative. 
His mother, Ocrisia, was one of the captives taken 
at Comiculum, and became a female slave of Tana- 
quil, the wife of Tarquinius Priscus. He was bom 
in the king’s palace, and notwithstanding his ser- 
vile origin was brought up as the king’s son, since 
Tanaquil by her powers of divination had foreseen 
the greatness of the child ; and Tarquinius placed 
such confidence in him, that he gave him his 
daughter in marriage, and entrusted him with the 
exorcise of the government. His rule was mild 
and beneficent ; and so popular did he become, 
that the sons of Ancus Marcius, fearing lest they i 
should be deprived of the throne which they 
claimed as their inheritance, procured the assas- 
sination of Tarquinius [Tarquinius]. They did 
not, however, reap the fiuit of their crime, for ^ 
Tanaquil, pretending that the king’s wound was ; 
not mortal, told the people that Tarquinius would 
recover in a few days, and that he had commanded 
Servius meantime to discharge the duties of the 
kingly office. Servius forthwith began to act as 
king, greatly to the satisfaction of the people ; and 
when the death of Tarquinius could no longer be 
concealed, lie was already in firm possession of 
the royal po\ver. The reign of Servius is almost 
as barren of militar\’ e.xploits as that of Niima. 
The only war which Livy mentions is one against 
Veil, which was brought to a speedy conclusion. 
The great deeds of Servius were deeds of peace ; 
and he was regarded by posterity as tbe author of 
all their civil rights and institutions, just as Numa 
was of their religious rites and ordinances. Three 
important events are assigned to Servius by uiii- 
ver,'nl tradition. First, he gave a new constitution 
to tiie Roman state. The two main objects of this 
constitution were to give the plebs political inde- 
pendence, and to assign to property that influence 
in the state which had previously belonged to birth 
exclusively. In order to carry his purpose into 
effect, Serving made a two-fold division of the 
Roman people, one territorial, and the other ac- 
cording to p-operty- For details, see JQsic^. g/Ak^. 
art. Comiila. Secondly, he extended the pomoe- 
rium, or hallowed boundary of the city, and com- 
pleted the city by incorporating with it the Quirinal, 
Viminal, and Esquiiine hills. [Roma.] Thirdly, he 
estahiished an important alliance with the Latins, 
by which Rome and the cities of Latium became 
the members of one great league. By his new 
constitution Servius incurred the hostility of the 
patricians, who conspired with L. Tarquinius to 
deprive him of his life and of his throne. His 
death was the subject of a legend, which ran as 
follows. Servius, soon after his succession, gave 
his 2 daughters in marriage to the 3 sons of Tar- 
quinius Prisons. L. Tarquinius the elder was mar- 
ried to a quiet and gentle wife ; Aruns, the younger, 
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to an aspiring and ambitious woman. The character 
of the twm brothers was the very, opposite of the 
wives w-ho had fallen to their lot ; for Lucius •was 
proud and haughty, but Aruns unambitious and 
quiet The wife of Anms, fearing that her hus- 
band would tamely resign the sovereignty to his 
elder brother, resolved to destro}?- both her father 
and her husband. She persuaded Lucius to mur- 
der his wife, and she murdered her own husband. ; 
and the survivors straightway married. Tullia 
now urged her husband to murder her father ; and 
it was said that their design was hastened by the 
belief that Servius entertained the thought of lay- 
ing clown his kingly power, and establishing the 
consular form of government. The patricians were 
equally alarmed at this scheme. Their mutual 
hatred and fears united them closely together ; 
and when the conspiracy was ripe, Tarquinius 
entered the forum arrayed in the kingly robes, 
seated himself in the royal chair in the senate- 
house, and ordered the senators to be summoned 
to him as their king. At the first news of the 
commotion, Servius hastened to the senate-house, 
and, standing at the door- way, ordered Tarquinius 
to come down from the throne. Tarquinius sprang 
forward, seized the old man, and flung him down 
the stone steps. Covered with blood, the king 
was hastening homei but, before he reached it, he 
was overtaken by the servants of Tarquinius, and 
murdered. Tullia drove to the senate-house, and 
greeted her husband as king ; but her transports of 
joy struck even him with horror. He bade her go 
home ; and as she was returning, her charioteer 
pulled up, and pointed out the corpse of her father 
lying in his blood across the road. She commanded 
him to drive on ; the blood of her father spirted 
over the carriage and on her dress ; and from that 
day forward the street bore the name of the Ficm 
Seekmhis, or Wicked Street. The body lay im- 
buried, for Tarquinius said scoffingly, “ Eomulus 
too went without burial j” and this impious mockery’ 
is said to have given rise to his surname of Su- 
I perbus. Servius had reigned 44 years. His memory 
I was long cherished by the plebeians. 

I Tullius Tiro- [Tiro.] 

Tullum {Totd), the capital of the Leuci, a 
I people in the S. E. of Giiilia Belgica between the 
Matrona and Mosella. 

Tullus Hostilius, 3rd king of Home, is said to 
have been tbe gra.ndson of Hostus Hostilius, who 
fell in battle against the Sabines in the reign of 
Romulus. His legend ran as follows; — Tullus 
Hostilius departed from the peaceful ways of 
Numa, and aspired to the martial renown of Ro- 
mulus. He made Alba acknowledge Rome’s su- 
premacy in tbe war wherein the 3 Roman brothers, 
the Horatii, fought with the 3 Alban brothers, the 
Curiatii, at the .Fossa Cliiilia. Next he w’arred 
with Fidenae and with Veii, and being straitly 
pressed by their joint hosts, he vowed temples to 
Pallor and Pavor' — Paleness and Panic. And after 
the fight was won, he tore asunder with chariots 
Mettiiis Fufetius, the king or dictator of Alba, be- 
cause he had desired to betray Rome ; and he 
utterly destroyed Alba, sparing only the temples of 
the gods, and bringing the Alban people to Rome, 
where he gave them the Caelian hill to dwell on. 
Then he turned himself to war with the Sabines; 
and being again straitened in fight in a wood 
called the Wicked Wood, he vowed a yearly festi- 
val to Saturn and Ops, and to double the number 
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of the Salii, or priests of Maniers. And when, by 
their help, he had vanquished tlie Sabines, he per- 
formed his vow, and its records were the feasts 
Saturnalia and Opalia. In his oH age, TuHus 
grew weary of warring; and when a pestilence 
struck him and his people, and a shower of biirn- 
ing stones :feli from heaven on Mt. 'Alba, and a 
voice as of the Alban gods came forth from the 
solitary temple of Jupiter on its summit, he remem- 
bered the peaceful and happy days of Numa, and 
sought to will the favour of the gods, as Numa had 
done, hy prayer and divination. But, the gods 
heeded neither his pra^mrs nor his charms, and 
when he would inquire of Jupiter Eiicius, Jupiter 
was wroth, and smote Tullus and his> ■whole house 
with'.hre. Perhaps the only historical fact .em- 
bodied in the legend of Tullus is the min of Alba. 

Tunes or Tmds (ThriSj ToJm : TuPT^traws: 
Tunu)^ a strongly fortified city of N. Africa, stood 
at tlie bottom of tbe Carthaginian gulf, 10 miles 
S. W. of Carthage, at the mouth of the little river 
Cateda. At the time of Augustus it had greiitiy 
declined, but it afterwards recovered, and is now 
the capital of the Regency of I'unis. 

Tnngri, a German people who crossed the 
Rhine, and settled in Gaul in the country formerly 
occupied by the Aduatici and the Ebiirones. 
Their chief town w-as called Tnngri or Adnaca 
Tongroriim {Tongern)^ on the road from Cas- 
telhim Morinoriiin to Colonia Agrippina. 

Turdetani, the most numerous people in His- 
pania Baetica, dwelt in the S. of the province on 
both banks of the Baetis as far as Lusitania. 
They were regarded as the most civilised people 
in air Spain. Their country wms called Turde- 
tania. 

Tiirduli, a people in Hispania Baetica, situated 
to tlie E. and S. of the Turdetani, with whom they 
were closely connected. The names, in fact, ap- 
pear identical, 

Tuxxa or Turinm (OimMavmr\ a river on the , 
E. coast of Spain, flowing into the sea at Valentia, j 
memorable for the battle fought on its hanks be- 
tween Porapey and Sertoriiis. ' 

Turiasso (Turiassonensis : Tarramm), a town 
of the Celtiberi in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the 
road from Caesaraugiista to Nuraantia. It pos- 
sessed a fountain, the water of 'svhidi v/as said to 
he very excellent for hardening iron. ' 

Turuus {Tvppos). 1. Son of Daiuuis and Venilia, 
and king of the Kiituli at the time of the arrival 
of Aeneas in Italy. He was a brother of Juturna, 
and related to Ainata, the wife of king Latiniis ; 
and he fought against Aeneas, becjiuse Latinus had 
given to the Trojan hero his daughter Lavinia, 
who had been previously promised to Tiirnus. He 
appears in the Ameid as a brave warrior; but in 
tlie end he fell by the hand of Aeneas.— 2. A 
Roman satiric poet, was a native of Aurimca, and 
lived under Vespasian and Bomitian. We possess 
JIO hexameters, forming a portion of, apparently, a- 
long satiric poem, the subject being an enumeration 
of the crimes and abominations which characterised 
the reign of Nero. These lines are ascribed by 
some modern scholars to Tumus. 

Tumus Herdonius. [Hekdonius.] 

TiiroEes, Tiiroiii or Turonii^ a people in the 
interior of Gallia Lugduiiensis between the Au- 
lerci, Andes and Pictones. Their chief town was 
Caesarodunum, subsequently Txirbni (Tmr$) on 
the Liger {Loire), 
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Tnrpilms, Sextus, a Roman dramatist, ivhose 
productions belonged to the department of Ccmioe^ 
diaFaUiaia, The titles of 13 or 14 of his plays 
have been preserved, together ■with a few frag- 
ments. . He died, when very old, at Sinuessa in 
B. c. 101. He stands 7th in the scale ofVoIcatius 
Sedigitus. [Sedigitijs,] 

Turpxo, Ii. Ambivms, a very celeluated actor 
in the time of Terence, in most of •whose plays he 
acted. 

Tuxris Hannibaiis {Bonrj SaleUah^ Ru.), a 
castle on the coast of Byzacena, between Thapsus 
and Acholki, belonging to Hannibal, who embarked 
here when he fled to Aiitiochiis the Great. 

Turris Stratonis. [Caesarea, No. 3.] 

Tuscaiua (Tuscaniensis ; Toscunella), a town 
of Etruria on the river Marta, rarely mentioned 
by’' ancient writers, hut celebrated in modern tinms, 

' on account of the great number of Etruscan anti- 
quities which have been, discovered in its ancient 
tombs. 

Tusci, Tuscia. [Etruria.] 

Tusciiluni (Tusculanus ; nr. FrascedL Ru.;, an 
ancient towm of Latium, situated about 10 miles 
S.E. of Ptome, on a lofty summit of the mountains, 
which are called after the town Tusculani Montes, 
and which are a continuation of Mens Albaiiiis. 
Tusciilum was one of the most strongly fortified 
places ill all Italy, both hy nature and hy art. 
It is said to have been founded by Telegonus, the 
son of Ulysses; and it was always one of the 
most important of the Latin towns. Its import- 
ance in the time of the Roman kings is shown by 
Tarquinius Superbus giving his daughter in , mar- 
riage to Octaidus Mamilius, the chief of Tusculnm, 

, At a later time it became a Roman inunicipiiim, 
and W'as the birth-place of several distinguished 
Roman families. Cato the Censor wms a native of 
Tusciilum. Its proximity to Rome, its salubrity, 
and the beauty of its situation made it a favourite 
residence of the Roman nobles during the summer. 
Cicero, among others, had a favourite villa at this 
I place, W'hich he frequently mentions under the 
I name of Tusculanum. The site of this villa is 
not exactly knoivn ; some placing it near Grntta 
Ferrata, on the road from Frascati to tlie Alban 
lake ; and others near La Rufinelia. The ruins 
of ancient Tusciilum are situated on the summit of 
the mountain about '2 miles above Frascati. 

Tliticamas, a Roman poet and a friend of Ovid, 
who had translated into Latin verse a portion of 
1 the Odyssey. 

Tutzis {Garshee or Gmrfey Ilassaii^ Bn.), a 
city in the Dodecasehoeim.s, that is, the part of 
Aethiopia immediately above Egypt, on the W. 
bank of the Nile, N. of Fselcis, and S. of Talrais. 

Tyaaa (Tdam : Tvayevs : Kh Ilisar, Ru.), a 
city of Asia Minor, stood in the S. of Cappadocia, 
at the N. foot of M. Taurus, on the high road to 
the Ciliciim Gates, 300 stadia from Cybistra. and 
; 400 from Mazaca, in a position of great natural 
strength, which -was improved by fortifications. 
Under Caracalla it was made a Roman colony. In 
B. c. 272 it was taken by Aurelian, in the war 
with Zenobia, to whose territory it then belonged. 
Valens made it tlie chief city of Cappadocia Se- 
cunda. In its neighbourhood was a great temple 
of Jupiter, by the side of a lake in a swampy 
plain ; and near the temple wms a remarkable efier- 
‘ vescing spring called Asmabaeon. Tyaiia was the 
native place of Apollonius, the supposed worker of 
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miracles. The S. district of Cappadocia, in which 

the city stood, was called Tyamtis. 

Tyciie. [FoiiTUNA.] 

Tych§. rSviiACusAE,] 

Tydeus /Tooedir), son of Oeneus, king of Caly- 
don^'^and Feriboea. Ho was obliged todeave 
Calydon in consequence of some murder which he 
had" committed, but wiiich is diiferently described 
by the different authors, some saying that he 
killed his father’s brother, hlelas, Lycopeus, or 
Alcathoiis ; others that he slew Thoas or Apha- 
reus, his mother's brother ; others that he slew his 
brother Olenias ; and others again that he killed 
the sons of Hilehis, who had revolted against Oe- 
neiis. He fled to Adrastiis at Argos, who purified 
liim from the murder, and gave him his daughter 
Be’ipyle in marriage, by whom he became the 
father (if Biomedesr who is hence frequently called 
Tydides. He accompanied Adrastus in the expe» 
dition against Thebes, where he was wounded by 
Melaijinpus, wlio, however, was slain by him. 
When Tydeus lay (in tlic ground wounded, Athena 
appeared to hiin with a remedy which she had 
received from Zeus, and whicli was to make him 
immortal. This, however, was prevented by a 
stratagem of Ainphiaraiis, who hated Tydeus, for 
he cut off the head of Helanippus and brought it 
to Tydeus, who divided it and ate the brain, or 
devoured some of the flesh. Athena, seeing this, 
shuddered, and left Tydeus to his fate, who conse- 
quently died, and was buried by Macon. 

Tyl5s or Tyros (TuAoy, Tvposi Balirdn\ an 
island in the Persian Gulf, off the coast of Arabia, 
celebrated for its pearl fisheries. 

Tynibres or Tembrogius {Purseh\ a river^ of 
Phrygia, rising in M. Dindymene, and flowing 
past "Cotyaeiim and Dorylaeum into the San- 
garius. It was the boundary between Phrygia 
Epictetus and Pbiygia Salutaris. 

Tymnes (Tuaj/Tjs), an epigrammatic poet, whose 
epigrams were inclucied in the Garland of Mele- 
ager, but respecting whose exact date we have no 
further evidence. There are 7 of his epigrams in 
the Greek Anthology. 

Tymphaei (Tup.<sl>a?ot), a people of Epirus, on the 
borders of Thessaly, so called from Mt. Tymphe 
(Tvi.i(j>r]\ sometimes, but less correctly, written 
Stymphe Their country was called 

Tympliaea (Tv^^aia). 

Tymphrestus (TufM<ppri<rr6s : jEffadf/io), a moun- 
tain in Tiies^aly, in the country of the Bryopes, in 
which the river Spercheus rises. : 

Tyndareus (TwSapeov), not Tyndtas, which 
is not found in classical writers, was son of Peri- 
eres and Gorgophone, or, according to otners^ son 
of Oehalus, by the nympli BatTa or by Gorgophone. 
Tpidareus and his brother I carius were expelled 
by their step-brother Hippocoon and his sons; 
wJiereupon Tyndareus fled to Thestius in Aetolia, 
and assisted him in his wars against his neigh- 
bours. In Aetolia Tyndareus married Leda, the 
daughter of Thestius, and was afterwards restored 
to Sparta by Hercules. By Leda, Tjmdareus 
became the father of Timaiidra, Ciytaemnestra, 
and Philonoe. One night Leda was embraced 
both by Zeus and Tyndareus, and the result was 
the birth of Pollux and Helena, the children of 
Zeus, and of Castor and Ciytaemnestra, the chil- 
dren of Tyjidareus. The patronymic Tyadarldae 
is frequently given to Castor and Pollux, and the 
female patronymic Tyndaris to Helen and Ciy- I 
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taemnestra. AYhen Castor and Pollux had been 
received among the immortals, Tyndareus invited 
Menelaus to come to Sparta, and surrendered his 
kingdom to him. 

Tyndaris or Tyndarium (Tot'Sapiv, Tw^piov: 
Tyndaritanus : Tindare% a town on the N. coast of 
Sicily, with a good harbour, a little W. of Mes- 
sana, near the promontory of the same name 
founded by the eider Dionysius, b. c. 39(’, which 
became an important place. It was the head- 
quarters of Agrippa, the general of Octavian, in 
the war against Sex. Pompey. The greater part 
of the town was subsequently destroyed by an 
inundation of the sea. 

Typhoa or Typhoens iTv<pdwj^j Tu(|)«ezis-, con- 
tracted into Tv^cas), a monster of the primitive 
world, is described sometimes as a destructive 
hurricarie, and sometimes as a fire-breathing giant. 
According to Homer, he was concealed in the 
earth in the country of the Arimi {Elp ^Apip.ois^ 
of wliicli the Latin poets have made /warm? e), 
which was lashed by Zeus with flashes of liglit- 
ning. In Hesiod, Typhaon and Typhoeus are 2 
distinct beings. Typhaon is represented as a son 
of Typhoeus, and a fearful hurricane, who by 
Echi(lna became the father of the dog Orthns, 
Cerberus, the Lernaean hydra, Chimaera, and the 
Sphynx. Typhoeus, on the other hand, is called 
the youngest son of Tartarus and Gaea, or of Hera 
alone, because she was indignant at Zeus liaving 
given birth to Athena. He is described as k 
monster with 100 heads, fearliil eyes, and terribhi 
voices ; he wanted to acquire the sovereignty of 
gods and men, but was subdued, after a fearful 
struggle, by Zeus, with a thunderbolt. He begot 
the winds, whence he is also called the firther of 
the Harpies; but the beneficent winds Notus, 
Boreas, Argestes, and Zephynis, were not his sons. 
Aeschylus and Pindar describe liim as living in a 
Ciliciaii cave. He is further said to have at omi 
time been engaged in a struggle with all the im- 
mortals, and to have been killed by Zeus with a 
flash of lightning; he was bulled in Tartarus 
under Mount Aetna, the workshop of Hephaestus, 
which is hence called by the poets Typhois Aelm* 
The later poets frequently connect Typhoeus with 
Egypt. The gods, it is said, unable to hold out 
against him, fled to Egypt, where, from fear, they 
metamorphosed themselves into animals, with the 
exception of Zeus and Athena. 

Tyragetae, Tyrigetae or Tyrangetae, a people 
in European Sarmatia, probably a branch of tlie 
Getae, dwelling E. of the river Tyras. 

Tyrannxon i^upawitav). 1. A Greek gramma- 
rian, a native of Aiiiisus in Pontus, was originally 
called Theophrastus, but received from his in- 
structor the name of Tyrannion on account of his 
domineering behaviour to his fellow disciples. In 
b. c. 72 he was taken captive by Liicullus, who 
carried him to Rome. He was gi\'eu by Lucullus 
to Murena, who manumitted him. At Rome 
I Tyrannion occupied himself in teaching. He was 
also employed in arranging the library of Apelli- 
con, which Sulla brought to Rome. This library 
confiuned the writings of Aristotle, upon which 
Tyrannion bestowed considerable care and atten- 
tion. Cicero speaks in the highest terms of the 
learning and ability of Tyrannion. Tyrannion 
amassed considerable wealth, and died at a very 
advanced age of a paralytic stroke. “» 2. A native 
of Phoenicia, the son of Artemidorus, and a 
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disciple of the preceding. His original name was 
Biocies. He was taken captive in the war be- 
tween Antony and Octavian, and was purchased 
by I)ymas, a freedman of the emperor. Ry him 
he was presented to Torentia, the wife of Cicero, 
who manumitted him. He taught at Rome, and 
wrote a great number of works, which are all lost. 

Tyras ( Ti/pas“, Typ7]s ; Dniester)^ subsequent! j'' 
called Danastris, a river in European Sarmatia, 
forming in the lower part of its course the boundary 
between Dacia and Sarmatia, and falling into the 
Pontus Euximis, N. of the Danube. At its mouth 
there was a town of the same name, probably on 
the site of the Ackjarnumn. 

Tyriaeum (^vpLoiov : Jlglun% a city of Lyca> 
onia, described by Xenophon (in the AnaJMsis) as 
20 parasangs W. of Iconiiim. It lay due W. of 
Laodicea. 

Tyro (Tupey), daughter of Salmoneiis and Al- 
cidice. vShe was wife of Cretheiis, and beloved by 
the river-god Enipeiis in Thessaly, in whose form 
Poseidon appeared to her, and became by her the 
father of Pelias and Neleus. By Cretlieus she 
was the mother of Aeson, Pheres, and Amythaon. 

Tyrrheni, Tyrrhema. [Etruria.] 

Tyrrhenum Mare. [Etruria.]^ 

Tyrrhenus {TvppyivSs or TvpcrTjyos)^ son of the 
Lydian king Atys and Callifchea, and brother of 
Lwlus, is said to have led a Pelasgian colony from 
Lydia into Italy, into the country of the Um- 
brians, and to have given to the colonists his name, 
Tyrrhenians. Others call Tyrrhenus a son of 
Hercules by Oraphale, or of Telephus and Tliera, 
and a brother of Tarclion, Tiie name Tarchon 
seems to be only another form of Tyrrhenus. 

Tyrrhexis, a shepherd of king Latinus. As 
Ascanius tvas hunting, he killed a tame stag be- 
longing to T^'rrlieus, whereupon the country people 
took up arms, which was the lirst conflict in Italy 
between the natives and the Trojan settlers. 

Tyrtaeus (TupraTos or Tvpratos), son of Ar- 
ch embrotiis, of Aphidnae in Attica. According to 
the older tradition, the Spartans dimng the 2nd 
^slessenian war were commanded by an oracle to 
take a leader from among the Athenians, and thus 
to conquer, their enemies, whereupon they chose 
Tyrtaeus as their leader. Later writers embellish 
the story, and represent Tyrtaeus as a lame scliool- 
master, of low family and reputation, whom the 
Athenians, when applied to by the Lacedae- 
monians ill accordance with the oracle, purposely 
sent as the most inefficient leader they could select, 
being unwilling to assist the Lacedaemonians in 
extending their dominion in the Peloponnesus, but 
little thinking that the poetry of Tyrtaeus would 
achieve that victor}' which his physical consti- 
tution seemed to forbid his aspiring to. Many 
modern critics reject altogether the account of the 
Attic origin of Tyrtaeus, and maintain that the 
extant fragments of his poetry actually furnish 
evidence of his being a Lacedaemonian. But it is 
impossible to arn%’e at any positive decision upon 
the subject. It is certain, however, that the 
poems of Tyrtaeus exercised an important influence 
upon the Spartans, composing their dissensions at 
home, and animating their courage in the field. 
In order to appease their civil discords, he com- 
posed his celebrated elegy entitled Legal Order ” 
(Eowjuftt), which appears to have had a wondrous 
effect in stilling the excited passions of the Spar- 
tans. But still more celebrated were the poems 
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by which he animated the courage of the Spartans 
in their conflict with the Messenians. These 
poems were of 2 kinds; namely, elegies, con- 
taining exhortations to constancy and courage, and 
descriptions of the glory of ngliting bravely for 
one’s native land ; and more spirited compositions, 
in the anapaestic measure, whicli were intended as 
marching songs, to be performed with the music of 
the flute. He lived to see the success of his efforts 
in the entire conquest of tiie IMessenians, and their 
reduction to the condition of Helois. He there- 
fore flourished down to b. c. COu, wliicli was the 
last year of the 2nd Messenian war. The best 
separate edition of the fragments of his poems is 
by Bach, with the remains of the elegiac poets, 
Callhms and Asius, Lips. 1831. 

Tyrus (Tvpos : Aram. Tiira : 0. T. Tsor ; Td- 
pios, Tyrius : 6'ur^ Hu.), one of the greatest and 
most famous cities of the ancient world, stood on 
the coast of Phoenice, about 20 miles S. of Sidon. 
It was a colony of the Sidouians, and is therefore 
called in Scripture the daughter of Sidon."' It 
gradually eclipsed the mother city, and came to be 
the chief place of all Phoenice for wealth, commerce, 
and colonising activity. In the time of Solomon, 
•w'c find its king, Hiram, who was also king of 
Sidon, in close alliance with the Hebrew' monarch, 
whom he assisted in building the temple and his 
palace, and in commercial enterprises. Respecting 
its colonies and maritime enterprise, see Phoenice 
and Carthago. The Assyrian king Shalma- 
neser laid siege to Tyre for 5 years, but without 
success. It was again besieged for 13 years by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and there is a tradition that he took 
it, but the matter is not quite certain. At the 
period when the Greeks began to be well ac- 
quainted with the city, its old site had been aban- 
doned, and a new city erected on a small island 
about half a mile from the shore, and a mile in 
length, and a little N. of the remains of the former 
city, which was now called Old Tyre (UaAatrvpos). 
With the additional advantage of its insular po- 
sition, this new city soon rose to a prosperity 
scarcely less than that of its predecessor ; though, 
under the Persian kings, it seems to have rmiked 
again below Sidon. [SinoN.] In b. c. 322 the 
Tyrians refused to open their gates to Alexander, 
who laid siege to the city for 7 months, and imited 
the island on which it stood to the mainland by a 
mole constructed chiefly of the ruins of Old Tyre, 
This mole has ever since formed a permanent con- 
nection between the island and the mainland. 
After its capture and sack by Alexander, Tyre 
never regained its former consequence, and its 
commerce was for the most part transferred to 
Alexandria. It recovered, however, sufficiently 
to be mentioned as a strong fortress and flourishing 
port under the earl}' Roman emperors. ’ Soptimius 
Severus made it a Roman colony. It was the 
see of a bishop, and Jerorao calls it the most beau- 
tiful city of Phoenicia. It was a place of consider- 
able importance in medieval history, especially as 
one of the last points held by the Christians on the 
coast of Syria. The wars of the Crusades com- 
pleted its ruin, and its site is now occupied b}' a 
poor village ; and even its ruins are for the most 
part covered by the sea. Even the site of Baby- 
ion does not present a- more striking fulfilment of 
prophec}'. 

feetzes (TCirCns). 1. Joannes, a Greek gram- 
marian of Gonstantinople, flourished about a. 
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1150. His writings bear evident traces of the 
extent of las learning, and not less of the inordi- 
nate self-conceit with which they had filled him. 
He wTote a vast number of works, of which several 
are still extant. Of these the 2 following are the 
most important : 1. lUaca, which consists properly 
of 3 poems, collected into one under the titles Ta 
•Kpb 'Oafjpou, ra mi Ta fieB* 

The whole amounts to 167G lines, and is written 
in hexameter metre. It is a very dull composition, 
ildited by Bekker, Berlin, 1816. 2. CJdlicides^ 

consisting in its present form of 12,661 lines. 
This name was given to it by the first editor, who 
divided it, without reference to the contents, into 
13 divisions of 1000 lines, the last being incom- 
plete. Its subject-matter is of the most miscella- 
neous kind, but embraces chiefij’’ mythological and 
historical narratives, arranged under, separate titlesj 
and without any further connection. The follow- 
ing are a few of them, as they occur: Croesus, 
Midas, Gyges, Codrus, Alcmaeon,^ &c. It is 
written in bad Greek, in that abominable make- 
believe of a metre called political verse. Edited 
by Kiessling, Lips. 1826. »*» 2. Isaac, brother of 
the preceding, the author of a valuable commentary 
on the Cassandra of Lycophron. The commentary 
is printed in most of the editions of Lycophron. 

Tzitzis or Tzutzis (Ru. S. of I)ebout% a city in 
the N. ot' the Dodecaschoenus, that is, the part of 
Aethiopia immediately above Egypt, a little S. of 
Parembole, and considerably N. of Taphis. 


U. 

Ifbii, a German people, who originally dwelt on 
the right bank of the Rhine, but were transported 
across the river by Agrippa in B. c. 37, at their 
own request, because they wished to escape the 
hostilities of the Suevi. They took the name of 
Agrippenses, from their town CoLONiA Agrip- 
pina. 

XTcal^on {OvKaK4ju>v\ one of the elders at 
Troy, whose house was burnt at the destruction of 
the city. 

Hcuhis, a town in Hispania Baetica near Cor- 
duba. 

Ufeus {Uffente\ a river in Latium, flowing 
from Sotia, and falling into the Amasenus. 

Uifagum, a town in Bruttium, between Scyl- 
laciinn and Rhegium. 

Ugemiim. {Bcmtcaire), a town in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, on the road from Nemausiis to Aquae 
Sextiac, where Avitus -was proclaimed emperor. 

ITlia {Moutcmayor), a Roman municipium in 
Hispania Baetica, situated upon a hill and upon 
the road from Gades to Corduba. 

Bliarus or Olarionensis Insula (Ofero;z), an 
island off the W. coast of Gaai, in the Aquitanian 
gulf. 

Blpianus. 1. Bomitius ITlpianus, a celebrated 
jurist, derived his origin from Tyre in Phoenicia^ 
hut was probably not a native of Tyre himself. 
The time of his birth is unknown. The greater 
part of his juristical works were written during 
the sole reign of Caracalla, especially the 2 great 
works Ad Edictum and the Libri ad Sdkinum, 
He wms banished or deprived'of his functions under 
Elagabalus, who became emperor 217 ; but on the 
accession of Alexander Severus 222, he became the ; 
emperor’s chief adviser. The emperor conferred on | 
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Ulpian the office of Scriniorum magister, and made 
him a eonsiliarius. He also held the office of 
Praefectus Annonae, and he was likewise made 
Praefectus Praetorio. Ulpian perishe^ in the reign 
of Alexander by the hands of the /soldiers, who 
forced their wa}^ into the palace at night, and 
killed him in the presence of the emperor and his 
mother, 228* His promotion to the office of prae- 
feetus praetorio "was probably an unpopular mea- 
sure. A great part of the numerous -writings of 
Ulpian w'ere still extant in the time of Justinian, 
and a much greater quantity is excerpted from him 
by the compilers of the Digest than from any 
other jurist. The number of excerpts from Ulpian 
is said to be 2462 ; and many of the excerpts are 
of great length, and altogether they form about one- 
third of the whole body of the Digest. The ex- 
cerpts from Paulus and Ulpian together make about 
one half of the Digest. Ulpian’s style is perspi- 
cuous, and presents fe^ver difficulties than that of 
many of the Roman jurists who are excerpted in 
the Digest. The great legal kno wledge, the good 
sense, and the industry of Ulpian place him among 
the first of the Roman jurists; and he has exer- 
cised a great influence on the jurisprudence of 
modern Europe, through the copious extracts from 
his writings which have been preserved by the 
compilers of Justiriian‘’s Digest. We possess a 
fragment of a work under the title of DomUii Ul- 
piani Fragmenia ; it consists of 29 titles, and is a 
valuable source for the history of the Roman law. 
The best editions are by Hugo, Berlin, 1834, and 
by Booking, Bonn, 1836."«-2. Of Antioch, a sophist, 
lived in the time of Constantine the Great, and 
wrote several rhetorical works. The name of IJl- 
pianus is prefixed to extant Commentaries in GIreek, 
on 18 of the orations of Demosthenes ; and it is 
usually stated that they were avritton by Ulpianus 
of Antioch. But the Commentaries have evidently 
received numerous additions and interpolations from 
some gmmmarian of a very late period. They are 
printed in several editions of the Attic orators, 
tJlpius Trajanus. [Trajanus.] 

Uitor, ‘Hhe avenger,” a surname of Mars, to 
whom Augustus built a temple at Rome in the 
fomm, after taking vengeance upon the murderers 
of liis great-uncle, Julius Caesar. 

ITlubrae (Ulubramis, Uliibrensis), a small town 
in Latium, of uncertain site, but in the neighbour- 
hood of the Pontine Marshes. 

Ulysses, Ulyxes, or Ulixes, called Odysseus 
(*05ucr(retjs) by the Greeks, one of the principal 
Greek heroes in the Trojan war. According to 
the Homeric account, he was a son of Laertes and 
Anticlea, the daughter of Autolyciis, and was mar- 
ried to Penelope, the daughter of Icarius, by w'liom 
he became the father of Teleniachus. But accord- 
ing to a later tradition he w-as a son of Sisyphus 
and Anticlea, who, being with child by Sisyphus, 
was married to Laertes, and tiiiis gave birth to 
him either after her arrival in Ithrica, or on her 
way thither. Later traditions further state that 
besides Teleniachus, Ulysses became by Penelope 
the father of Arcesilaus or ’ Ptoliporthus ; and, by 
Circe, the father of Agrius, Latinus, Telegonus, 
and Cassiphone ; by Calypso of Nausithoiis and 
Nausinous or Anson, Telegonus, and Teledamus ; 
and lastly, by Evippe of Leontopliron, Doryclus or 
Euryalus. The imme Odysseus is said to signify 
ihi angry. The story of Ulysses ran as follows : — • 
When a young man, Ulysses went to see his 
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grandfather Autolycus near Mt. Parnassus. There, 
while engaged in the chase, he was wounded by a 
boar in his knee, by the scar of which he was sub- 
sequently recognised by Eurj'^clia. Even at that 
age he was distinguished for courage, for knowledge 
of navigation, for eloquence and for skill as a nego- 
tiator ; and, on one occasion, when the Messenians 
had carried off some sheep from Ithaca, Laertes 
sent him to Messene to demand reparation. He 
there met with Iphitus, who -was seeking the horses 
stolen from him, and who gave him the famous 
bow of Eurytus. This bow Ulysses used only in 
Ithaca, regarding it as too great a treasure to be 
employed in the field, and it was so strong that 
none of the suitors was able to handle it. Accord- 
ing to some accounts he went to Sparta as one of 
the suitors of Helen ; and he is said to have ad- 
vised Tyndareus to make the suitors swear, that 
they would defend the chosen bridegroom against 
any one who should insult him on Helen’s account. 
Tyndareus, to sho^v him his gratitude, persuaded 
his brother Icarius to give Penelope in marriage to 
Ulysses ; or, according to others, Ulysses gained 
her by conquering his competitors in the footrace. 
Homer, however, mentions nothing of all this, and 
states that Agamemnon, who visited Ulysses in i 
Ithaca, prevailed upon him only with great diffi- 
culty to join the Greeks in their expedition against 
Troy. Other traditions relate that he was visited ! 
by Menelaus and Agamemnon, and that Palamedes 
more especially induced him to join the Greeks. 
When Palamedes came to Ithaca, Ulysses pre- 
tended to be mad: he yoked an ass and ox to a 
plough, and began to sow salt. Palamedes, to try 
him, placed the infant Teleniachus before the 
plough, whereupon the father could not continue to 
play his part. He stopped the plough, and was 
obliged to undertake the fulfilment of the promise 
he had made when he w'as one of the suitors of 
Helen. This occurrence is said to have been the 
cause of his hatred of Palamedes. Being now him- 
self gained for the midertaking, lie contrived to 
discover Achilles, who was concealed among the 
daughters of king Lycomedes. [Achilles.] Be- 
fore, however, the Greeks sailed from home, Ulysses 
in conjunction with Menelaus v/ent to Troy for 
the purpose of inducing the Trojans to restore Helen 
and her treasures. When the Greeks were assem- 
bled at Aulis, Ulysses joined them with 12 ships 
and men from Cephallene, Ithaca, Neriton, Cro- 
cylia, Zacynthus, Samos, and the coast of Epirus. ! 
jSiirmg the siege of Troy he distinguished himself 
as a valiant and undaunted -warrior, but more par- 
ticularly as a cunning spy, and a prudent and elo- 
quent negotiator. After the death of Achilles, Ulysses 
contended for his armour with the Telamonian 
Ajax, and gained the prize. He as said by some 
to have devised the stratagem of the wooden horse, 
and he was one of the heroes concealed within it. 
He is also said to have taken part in carrying off 
the palladium. — But the most celebrated part of 
his story consists of his adventures after the de- 
struction of Troy, which form the subject of the 
Homeric poem called after him, the Odyssey. After 
the capture of Troy he set out on his voyage home, 
but was overtaken by a storm and thrown upon 
the coast of Ismarus, a 'town of the Cicones, in 
Thrace, N. of the island of Lemnos. He plundered 
the town; but seveinl of his men were cut off by 
the Cicones. From thence he -was driven by a N. 
wind towards Maiea and to the Lotophagi on the 
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I coast of Libya. Some of his companions were so 
I much delighted w'ith the taste of the lotus that 
they wanted to remain in the country, but Ulysses 
compelled them to embark again, and continued his 
voyage. In one day he reached the goat-island, 
situated N. of the country of the Lotophagi. He 
there left behind 11 ships, and with one he sailed 
to the neighbouring island of the Cyclopes (tbe 
western coast of Sicily), -where with 12 companions 
he entered the cave of the Cyclops Polyphemus, a 
son of Poseidon and Thoosa. This giant devoured 
one after another 6 of the companions of Ulysses, 
and kept the unfortunate Ulysses and the d others 
as prisoners in his cave. In order to save himself 
Ulysses contrived to make the monster drunk with 
wine, and then with a burning pole deprived him 
of bis one eye. He now succeeded in making his 
escape with his friends, by concealing himself and 
them under the bodies of the sheep which the 
Cyclops let out of his cave. In this way Ulysses 
reached his ship. The Cyclops implored his father 
Poseidon to take vengeance upon Ulysses, and 
henceforth the god of the sea pursued the wander- 
ing king -with implacable enmity. Ulysses next 
arrived at tbe island of Aeolus ; and the god on 
his departure gave him a bag of winds, which -were 
to carry him home ; but the companions of Ulysses 
opened the bag, and the winds escaped, %vhereupoii 
the ships were driven back to the island of Aeolus, 
who indignantly refused all further assistance. 
After a voyage of 6 days, Ulysses arrived at Te- 
lepylos, the city of Lainus, in which Antiphates 
ruled over the Laestrygones, a sort of cannibals. 
This place must probably be sought somewhere in 
the N. of Sicil}^ Ulysses escaped from them with 
only one ship; and his fate now earned him to a 
western island, Aeaea, inhabited by the sorceress 
Circe. Part of his people -were sent to explore the 
island, hut they -u-'ere changed by Circe into swine. 
Eurylochus alone escaped, and brought the sad 
news to Ulysses, who, when he -was hastening to 
the assistance of his friends, was instructed by 
Hermes by wliat means he could resist the magic 
powers of Circe. He succeeded in liberating his 
companions, -who were again changed into men, 
and were most hospitably trea,ted by the sorceress. 
When at length Ulysses begged for leave to de- 
part, Circe desired him to descend into Hades and 
to consult the seer Tiresias. He now sailed W. 
right across the river Oceanus, and having landed 
on the other side in the country of the Cimme- 
rians, where Helios does not shine, he entered 
Hades, and consulted Tiresias about the manner 
in which he might reach his native island. Tire- 
sias informed him of the danger and difficulties 
arising from tbe anger of Poseidon, hut gave him 
hope that all would yet turn out well, if Ulysses 
and his companions -would leave the herds of Helios 
in Thrinacia uninjured. Ulysses now returned to 
Aeaea, where Circe again treated the stningers 
kindly, told them of the dangers that yet awaited 
them, and of the means of escaping. The Avind 
which she sent with them carried them to the 
island of the Sirens, somewhere near the W. coast 
of Italy. The Sirens sat on the shore, and with 
their sweet voices attracted all that passed by, and 
then ‘destroyed them. Uiysses, in order to escape 
the danger, filled the cars of his companions with 
wax, and fastened himself to the mast of his ship, 
until he was out of the reach of the Sirens’ song. 
His ship next sailed between Scyila and Charyb- 
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tlis. tu'o rocks betu'een Tlirinacia and Italr. As 
the ship passed between them, Scylla, th6 monster 
inhabiting the rock of the same name, carried otf 
and dev(mred 6 of the companions of Ulysses.^ 
From thence he came to Thrinacia, the island of 
Helios, v.'ho there kept his sacred herds of oxen. 
aMindfuI of the advice of Tiresias and Circe, 
XJIysscs vranted to sail pa'St, hut . his companions 
conipelied him to land. He made them swear not 
to touch any of the cattle ; but as they were de- 
tained in the island hy storms, and were hungry, 
tliey killed the finest of the oxen while Ulysses 
was asleep. After some days the storm abated, 
and they sailed away, hut soon another storm came ; 
on, and their ship was destroyed by Zeus with a 
dash of lightning. All were drowned with the ex- 
ception of Ulysses, who saved himself by means of 
the mast and planks, and after 10 days reached ' 
the island of Ogygla, inhabited hy the njnnph ■ 
Calypso. She received him with kindness, and 
desired him to marry her, promising immortality 
and eternal youth, if he would consent, and forget 
Ithaca. But he could not overcome his longing 
after his own home. Athena, who had always 
]>rotected Ulysses, induced Zeus to promise that 
her favourite hero, notwithstanding the anger of 
Poseidon, should one day return to his native 
island, and take vengeance on the suitors of Pene- 
Ioi>e. Hermes carried to Calypso the command of 
Zeus to dismiss Ulysses. The nymph obeyed, and 
taught him how to built a raft, on which, after 
remaining 8 years with her, he left the island. In 
i 8 days be came in sight of Scheria, the island of 
the Phaeacians, when Poseidon sent a storm, 
which cast him off the raft. By the assistance of 
Leiicotiiea and Athena he reached Scheria hy dint 
of swimming. The exhausted hero slept on the 
shore, until he was awoke hy the voices of maidens. 
He found Nausicaa, the daughter of king Alcinous 
and Arete, who conducted the hero to her father’s 
court. He was there honoured w'ith feasts and 
contest.?, and the minstrel Uemodoeus sang of the 
fall of Troy, which moved Ulysses to tears, and 
being questioned about the cause of his emotion, 
he related his whole histor 3 \ At length he was 
sent home in a ship. One night as he had fallen 
asleep in his ship, it reached the coast of Ithaca ; 
the Phaeacians who had accompanied him carried 
him Oil shore, and left him. He had now been 
away from Ithaca for 20 years, and when he awoke 
he did not recognise his native land, for Athena, ' 
that he might not be recognised, had enveloped 
him in a cloud. As he was lamenting his fate, the 
goddess informed him where he was, and advised 
him how to take vengeance upon the enemies of 
his house. During his absence his father Laertes, 
howled down by grief and old age, had withdrawm 
into the country, his mother An ticlea had died of 
sorrow, his son Telemachus had grown up to man- 
hood, and his w'ife Penelope had rejected all the 
oilers that had been made to her by the importu- 
nate suitors from the neighbouring islands. During 
the last few years more than a hundred nobles of 
Ithaca, Same, Diilichium, and Zacynthus had been 
suing for the hand of Penelope, and in their visits 
to (jer house had treated all that it contained as if 
it had been their own. That he might be able to 
take vengeance upon them, it was necessary that 
he should not be recognised, Athena accordingty 
raetamorpliosed him into an unsightly beggar, and 
he was kindly received by Eumaeus, the swine- 
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herd, a faithful servant of his house. While staying 
with Euniaeiis, his son Telemachus returned from 
Sparta and Pylos, whither he had gone to obtain 
information concerning his father. Ulysses made 
himself known to Mm, and wdth Mm deliberated 
upon the plan of revenge. In the disguise of a 
beggar he accompanied Telemachus and Eumaeus 
to the town. The plan of revenge was now carried 
into effect. Penelope, with great difficulty, was made 
to promise her hand to him who should conquer the 
others in shooting with the bow of Ulysses. As 
none of the suitors was able to draw this boWjUlysses 
himself took it up and then began to attack the 
suitors. He was supported by Athena and his son, 
and all fell by his hands. Ulysses now made 
himself known to Penelope, and went to see his 
aged father. In the meantime the report of the 
death of the suitors was spread abroad, and their 
relatives rose in arms against Ulysses ; but 
Athens, who assumed the appearance of Mentor, 
brought about a reconciliation between the people 
and the king. It has already been remarked that 
in the Homeric poems Ulysses is represented as a 
prudent, cunning, inventive, and eloquent man, but 
at the same time as a brave, bold, and persevering 
warrior, whose courage no misfortune or calamity 
could subdue, but later poets describe him as a 
cowardly, deceitful, and intriguing personage. 
Respecting the last period of his life the Homeric 
poems give us no information, except the prophecy 
of Tiresias, who promised him a painless death in 
a happy old age ; but later writers give us different 
accounts. According to one, Telegonus, the son 
of Ulysses hy Circe, was sent out by his mother 
to seek his father. A storm cast him upon Ithaca, 
which he began to plunder in order to obtain pro- 
visions. Ulysses and Telemachus attacked him, 
but he slew Ulysses, and his body was afterwards 
carried to Aeaea. According to some, Circe re- 
called Ulysses to life again, or on his arrival in 
Tyrrhenia he was burnt on Mt. Perge. In works 
of art Ulysses is commonly represented as a sailor, 
wearing a semi-oval cap. 

lJiiL"bria, called by the Greeks Ombrica (r; *0/4- 
6ptKr)), a district of Itah', bounded on the N. by 
Gallia Cisalpina, from which it was separated by 
the river Rubicon j on the E. by the Adriatic sea ; 
on the S. by Piceniim, from which it was separated 
by the river Aesis, and by the land of the Sabines, 
from which it was separated by the river Nar; and 
I on the W. by Etruria, from which it was separated 
by the Tiber. Under Augustus it formed the 6th 
Regio of Italy. The Apennines lan through the 
W. part of the country, but it contained many fertile 
plains on the coast. Its inhabitants, the ITmbri 
(sing. Umber), called by the Greeks Rmbrici 
(’0/i§pi/co(), were one of the most ancient peoples 
of Italy, and were connected with the Opicans, 
Sabines, and those other tribes wdiose languages 
were akin to the Greek. The Umbri were at a 
very early period the most powerful people in 
central Italy, and extended across the peninsula 
from the Adriatic to the Tyrrhene seas. Thus 
they inhabited the country afterwards called Etru- 
ria ; and we are expressly told tliat Crotona, Pe- 
rusla, Clusiiim, and other Etruscan cities, were 
built by the Umbrians. They were afterwards de- 
prived of their possessions W. of the Tiber by the 
Etruscans, and confined to the country between 
this river and the Adriatic. Their territories were 
still further dimimshed by the Senones a Gallic 
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people, who took possession of the whole cmmtry on 
the coast, from Ariramura to the Aesis. The Um- 
bri were subdued by the Koraans, b, c. 307 ; and 
after the conquest of the Senones by the Romans 
in 2o3, they again obtained possession of the country 
on the coast of the Adriatic. This district, how- : 
ever, continued to be called Affer GaUims down to i 
a late period. The chief towns of Umbria w'ere i 
AiiIMINUM, ■ FaNUM : FORTUNAE, MeVANIA, : 
Tuber, Narnia, and Spoletium. 

Rmbro (Omhroiie), one of the largest rivers in 
Etruria, falling into the Tj'rrliene sea, near a toivn 
of the same name, 

RnunidiTis Q,TiadratTis. [Quadratus.] 

Unelli, a people on the N. coast of Gaul, on a 
promontory opposite Britain (the modern Chiantiu), 
belonging to the Armorici. 

Tipis (puwts), 1. A surname of Artemis, as the 
goddess assisting women in child-birth. — 2. The 
name of a mythical being, who is said to have 
reared Artemis, and who is mentioned by Yirgil as 
one of the nymphs in her train. The masculine 
Upis is mentioned by Cicero as the father of 
Artemis. 

Ur, [Edessa.] 

TJraiiTa {Ovpama), 1. One of the Muses, a 
daughter of Zeus by Mnemosyne. The ancient 
bard Linus is called her son by Apollo, and Hyme- 
naens also is said to have been a son of Urania. 
She was regarded, as her name indicates, as the 
Muse of Astronomy, and was represented with a 
celestial globe, to which she points with a small 
staff. — 2. Daughter of Oceanus and Tetliys, who 
also occurs as a nymph, in the train of Persephone. 
— 3. A surname of Aphrodite, describing her as 
“the heavenly,” or spiritual, to distinguish her 
from Aplirodite Pandemos. Plato represents her 
as a daughter of Uranus, begotten without a 
mother. Wine was not used in the libations offered 
to her. 

Uranus (Ovpapos) or Heaven, sometimes called 
a ilon, and sometimes the husband of Gaea (Earth). 
By Gaea Uranus became the father of Oceanus, 
Coeus, Crius, Hyperion, lapetus, Thia, Rhia, 
Themis, Mnemosyne, Phoebe, Tethys, Cronos ; of 
the Cyclopes, — Brontes, Steropes, Aiges ; and of 
the Hecatoncheires — Cottiis, Briareus, and Gyes. 
According to Cicero, Uranus also was the father of 
Mercury by Dia, and of Venus by Heniera. Ura- 
nus hated hig children, and immediately after their 
birth he confined them in Tartarus, in consequence 
of which he was unmanned and dethroned by 
Cronos at the instigation of Gaea. Out of the 
drops of his blood sprang the Gigantcs, the Melian 
nymphs, and according to some, Silenus, and from 
the foam gathering around his limbs in the sea 
sprang Aphrodite. 

Urbigeuus Pagus. [Helvetii.] 

Urbiuum (Urbinas, -atis). 1. Hortense 
heno), a town in Umbria and a municipium, situated 
on a steep round rock. — 2. Hetaureuse {Urha^ 
nia)^ a town in Umbria on the river Metaurus, and 
not far from its source. 

Urbs Salvia. [Pollentia, No, 2.] 

Urci, a town of the Bastetani in Hispania Tar- 
raconensis, on the coast, and on the road from Cas- 
tulo to Maiaca. 

Urcinium (Om'Kc), a on the W. coast of 
Corsica. 

Urgo or Gorgou {Gorgona)^ an island off the 
coast of Etruriii, N. of Tlva. 
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TJria (Urias: Om), called Hyria CTpti?) by 
Herodotus, a town in Calabria on the road from 
Bnindisimn to Tareiitum, was the ancient capital 
of lapygia, and is said to have been founded by 
the Cretans imder Minos. 

TJrmm, a small town in Apulia, from which 
the Sinus Urias took its name, being the bay on 
the N. side of Mt. Garganus opposite the Diome- 
dean islands. 

Urseius Ferox. [Ferox.J 

Ursus, a contemporary of Domitimi, whom lie 
dissuaded from killing his wife Domitia, Statius 
addressed to him a poem of coiisoiation on the 
death of a favourite slave {Silv, ii. 6), and he also 
mentions him in the Prefece to the 2d book of his 
Silvas. 

Uscaua, a large town in Illyria, on a' tributary , 
of the Aous and in the district Penestiana. 

Usipetes or Usipii, a German people, who, bein.g 
driven out of their abodes by the Siievi, crossed 
the Rhine and penetrated into Gaul ; but they 
were defeated by Caesar, and compelled to recros*s 
the river. They were now received by the Sigain- 
bri, and allowed to dwell on the N. bank of the 
Lippe ; but we afterwards find them S. of the 
Lippe ; and at a still later time tliey become lost 
under the general name of Alemanni. 

Ustica, a valley near the Sabine villa of Horace. 

Utica "iTviii) or OvTtKTi : *Itvkcucs, Uti- 
censis: Bou-S/iater, Ru.), the greatest city of 
ancient Africa, after Carthage, was a Piioenician 
colony, older (and, if the chronologers are to be 
trusted, much older) than Carthage. Like others of 
the very ancient Phoenician colonies in the territory 
of Carthage, Utica maintained a comparative inde- 
pendence, even during the height of the Punic 
power, and was rather the ally of Carthage than 
her subject. It stood on the shore of the X. part 
of the Carthaginian Gulf, a little W. of the mouth 
of the Bagradas, and 27 Roman miles X. W. of 
Carthage; but its site is nov/ inland, in conse- 
quence of the changes effected hy tiie Bagradas in 
the coast-line. [Bagrabas.] In the 3d Punic 
War, Utica took part with the Romans against 
Carthage, and was rewarded -with the greatest part 
of the Carthaginian territory. It afterwards be- 
came renowned to all future time as the scene 
of the last stand made by the Pompeian party 
against Caesar, and of the glorious, though mis - 
taken, selLsacriiice of the younger Cato. [Cato.] 

Utus ( Vid)^ a river in Moesia and a tributary of 
the Danube, falling into the latter river at the 
town Utus. It is perhaps the same river as the 
Artanes of Herodotus, 

Uxania {Osma), a town of the Arevaci in His- 
pania Tarraconensis, on the road from Asturica to 
Caesaraiigusta, 50 miles W. ofNurnantia. 

Uxantis (Usltant), an island off the X. W. 
coast of Gaul, 

• Uxelloduniim, a town of the Cadurci in Gallia 
Aquitanica, situated on a steep hill, rising out of 
the plain, at the foot of which a river flowed. It 
is probably the same as the .modern Capdetiac on 
the Lot 

Uxentum (Uzentinus : Vgenio\ a town in Ca- 
labria, N. W. of the lapygian promontory. 

Uxli (Oi/|ioi), a warlike people, of predatory 
habits, who had their strongholds in M. Para- 
choathras, on the N. border of Persis, in the district 
caled Uzia (Ou^ia), but who also extended over 
a considerable tract of country in l^ledia. 
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: Tacca, ?aga, or Taba (Ol^aja, Bdya : Beja ), . 
a city of Zeiigitana in N. Africa, on the borders of 
Knmidia, on an E. tributary of the liver Tusca, 
a good day’s journey S. of Utica. It was a 
great emporium for the trade between Hippo, 
Utica, and Carthage, and the interior. It was de- 
stroyed by Metelliis in the Jugurthine War, but 
was restored and coionised hy the Romans. Its 
fortifications were renewed by Justinian, who 
named it Theodorias in honour of his wife. ^ 

Vaccaei, a people in the interior of Hispania 
Tarraconensis, occupying the modern Toro, Fakn- 
tta, Bnrfjos^ and Valladolid^ E. of the A stares, S. 
of- the Cantabri, W. of the Celtiberi, and H. of 
the Cantabri. Their chief towns were Pallantia 
and Intehcatia. 

¥ada. 1. A fortress of the Batavi in GalHa 
Belgica, E. of Batavodurum. *** 2. Vada Sabbatia 
{ Vwio), a town of Liguria on the coast, which was 
the harbour of Sabbata or Savo. — 3. Vada Yola- 
terrana (Torre di Vudo\ a small town on tbe 
coast of Etruria, in tbe territory of Volaterrae. 

Vadicassii, a people in Gallia Belgica, near tbe 
sources of tbe Secpiana. 

Yadimonis Lacus {Tmqo di BasBano\ a small 
laho of Etruria of a circular form, with sulphureous 
waters, and renowmed for its floating islands, a 
minute description of which is given by tbe younger 
Pliny. It is celebrated in bistory for the defeat of 
the Etruscans in 2 great battles, first by the dic- 
tator Papirius Cursor, in b. c. il09, from tlie effects 
of which the Etruscans never recovered ; and again 
in 2S3, when the allied forces of the Etruscans and 
Gauls were routed by the consul Cornelius Dola- 
bella. The lake has so shrunk in dimensions in 
modem times as to be onl}' a small stagnant pond, 
almost lost in tbe tall reeds and bulmshes which 
grow in it. 

Yagedrosa, a small river in Sicily, between Ca- 
marina and Gela. 

Yagieimi, a small people in Liguria, whose 
chief town was Augusta Vagiennorum. Their site 
is uncertain, but they perhaps dwelt near Sahzzo. 

Yabalis. [Rhents,] 

Yalens, emperor of the East a. d. 864 — 378, 
■was born about a. n. 820, and was made emperor 
by bis brother Valentinian. [Valentinianus.] 
The greater jiart of Valens” reign is occupied by 
his wars with the Goths. At first he gained great 
advantages over the barbarians, and concluded a 
peace with them in 870, on the condition that they 
should not cross the Danube. In 376 the Goths 
were driven out of their country by the Huns, and, 
■were allowed by Valens to cross the Danube and 
settle in Thrace and the country on the borders of 
the Danube, Dissensions soon arose between the 
Romans and these dangerous neighbours ; and in 
877 the Goths took up arms. Valens collected a 
powerful army, and marched against the Goths; 
but he was defeated by them with immense 
slaughter, near Hadrianople, on the 9th of August, 
378. Valens was never seen after the battle; 
some say he died on the field; and others relate 
that he was burnt to death in a peasant’s house, 
to^ which he was carried, and which the barbarians 
set fire to without knowing who was m it* Tbe 
reign of Valens is important in the history of the 
empire on account of the admission of the Goths 
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into the countries S. of the Danube, the commence- 
ment of the decline of the Roman power. The 
furious contests between the rival creeds of the 
Catholics and the Arians also characterise this 
reign. , 

■ Yalens, Aburnus, also called Abumins, one 
of the jurists who are excerpted in the Digest, be- 
longed to the school of the Sabinians. He flourished 
under Antoninus Pius. 

Valens, Pabins, one of the principal generals 
of the emperor Vitellius in a. d. 69 , marched into 
Italy through Gaul, and, after forming a junction 
with the forces of Caecina, defeated Otho in the 
decisive battle of Bedriacum, which secured for 
Vitellius the sovereignty of Italy. Vitellius 
raised Valens and Caecina to the consulship, and 
he left the whole government in their hands. 
Valens remained faithful to Vitellius, when An- 
tonins Primus, the general of Vespasian, marched 
into Itaty; but as he had not sufficient forces to 
oppose Antonins after the capture of Cremona, he 
resolved to sail to Gaul and rouse the Gallic pro- 
vinces to espouse the cause of Vitellius ; but he 
was taken prisoner at the islands of the Stoe- 
chadae {Hih'es\ off Massilia, and -was shortly 
afterwards put to death at XJrbinura ( Urhino). 

Yalentia. 1. ( Vahncia), the chief to-\vn of the 
Edetani on the river Tiuria, 8 miles from the coast, 
and on the road from Carthago Nova to Castulo. 
It was founded by Junius Brutus, who settled 
here the soldiers of Viriathiis ; it was destroyed 
by Pompey, but it was soon afterwards rebuilt and 
made a Roman colony. It continued to be an im- 
portant place down to the latest times. —« 2. ( Va- 
lence), n town in Gallia Narbonensis on tbe Rhone, 
and a Roman colony. Some writers call it a town 
of the Cavares, and others a town of the SegeHaiini. 
— 3. A town of Sardinia of uncertain site, but 
which some writers place on the E. coast between 
Portus Sulpicii and Sorabile. —4:- Or ValeutiTim, 
a town in Apulia, 1 0 miles from Briindusium. — 
5. A province in the N. of Britain, beyond tlie 
Roman wall, which existed only for a short time. 

; [Britannia. J 

Valentiiuainis. I, Roman emperor a. b. 364 
— 375* w-as the son of Gratiamis, and ■\vas born 
A. B, 321, at Cibalis in Pannonia. His first wife 
. was Valeria Sever^ by whom he became the father 
of the emperor Gratianus. He held important 
military commands under Julian and Jovian ; and 
on the death of the latter in February, 364, Va- 
lentinian •was elected emperor by the troops at 
Nicaea. A few weeks after his elevation Valen- 
tinian elected his brother Valens emperor, and as- 
signed to him the East, ■w'hile he himself undertook 
the government of the West. Valentinian was a 
Catholic, though his brother Valens wms an Arian; 
but he did not persecute either Arians or heathens. 
He possessed good abilities, prudence, and vigour 
of character. He had a capacity for military 
matters, and was a vigilant, impartial, and laborious 
administrator ; hut he sometimes punished with 
excessive severity. The greater part of Valen- 
tinian’s reign was occupied by the wars against 
the Alemanni, and the other barbarians on the 
Roman frontiers. His operations were attended 
with success. He not only drove the Alemanni 
out of Gaul, hut on more than one occasion crossed 
the Rhine* and carried the -war into the enemy’s 
country. His usual residence was Treviri (Treves). 
In 375 he "went to Carnuntum on the Danube, in 
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ordei* to repel tlje Quadi and Sarniatians, who had | 
inTfided Paniionin. After an indecisive campaign i 
he took np liis winter- quarters at Bregetio. : In I 
this place, while giving an audience to the deputies | 
of the Quad], and speaking with great heat, he fell ^ 
down in a fit and expired suddenlj” on the 17th of ■ 
Novemher.«--II., Romaii emperor a, d. "67 B- — 392, 
younger son of the preceding, was proclaimed Au- 
gustas hy the army after his hither’s death, though 
he was then only 4 or o - years of age. His elder 
brother Gratianns, who had been proclaimed Au- 
gustus during the lifetime of their lather, assented 
to the choice of the arm}*, and a division of the 
West was made between the 2 brothers. Valea- 1 
tiniaii had Italy, Illyricuin, and Africa. Graliaa | 
had the Gauls, Spain, and Britain. In 383 Gratian | 
•was defeated and slain by Maximus, who left J 
Valentinian a precarious authority out of fear for 
Theodosius, the emperor of the East ; but in 887, i 
Yalentiniaii was expelled from Italy by Maximus, 
and fled for refuge to Theodosius. In 388, Theo- 
dosius defeated Slaximus, and restored Valentinian 
to his authorltj as emperor of the West. Theo- 
dosius returned to Constantinople in 391 ; and in 
the following- year (392) Valentinian was murdered 
by the general Arhogastes, -who raised Eugenius 
to the throne. Valentinian perished on the 15th 
of h'lay, heing only a few months above 20 years 
of age* His "funeral oration was pronounced by- 
St. Ambrose. — » III., Roman emperor a. d. 425 — 
455, was born 410, and was the son of Constantins : 
IIL by Placidia, the sister of Honorius, and the 
daughter of Theodosius I. He was declared Au- 
gustus in 425 by Theodosius II., and was placed 
over the West, but as he was only 6 years of age 
the government was intrasted to his mother Pla- 
cidia. Buring his long reign the empire was re- 
peatedly exposed to the invasions of tlie barbarians j 
and it was only the military abilities of Aetius 
which saved the empire from ruin. In 429 the 
Vandals under Genseric crossed over into Africa, 
which they conquered, and of which they Gontiniied 
in possession till the reign of Justinian. The 
Goths likewise established themselves in Gaul ; 
but Aetius finally made peace -with them (439), 
and with their assistance gained a great victory 
over Attila and the %*ast army of the Hims at 
Chalons in 451. The power and influence of 
Aetius excited the jealousy and fears of Valentinian, 
who murdered his brave and fiiithfiil general in 
454. In the following year the emperor himself 
was slain by Petronius Maximus, whose wife he ' 
had violated. He was a feeble and contemptible 
prince, and had- all the vices that in a princely 
station disgrace a man’s character. 

VMeria. 1. Sister of P. Valerius Puhlicola, 
advised the Roman matrons to ask Veturia, the 
mother of Coriolanus,to go to the camp of Coriolaniis 
in order to deprecate his resentment.— 2. The last 
wife of Sulla, was the daughter of M. Valerius Mes- 
sala, a'nd boro a daughter soon after Sulla’s death. 
— 3. Galerra Valeria, daughter of Biocletian and 
Prisca, was, upon the reconstruction of the empire 
in A. D. 292, united to Galerius, one of the new 
Caesars. After the death of her husband in 311 
Valeria rejected the proposals of his successor 
Maximinus, who in consequence stripped her of her 
possessions, and banished her along with her 
mother. After the death of Maximinus, Valeria 
and her mother were executed by order of Licinius, 
315.-4. Messaliaa. [Messalina.] 
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Vilena Gens, one of the most ancient patrician 
houses at Rome. The Valerii were of Sabine 
origin, and their ancestor Voiesus or Volusus is 
said to have settled at Rome with Tims Tatius. 
One of the descendants of this Voiesus, P. Valerius, 
aftenvards surnamed Pub] i cola, plaj's a distin- 
guished part in the story of the expulsion of the 
kings, and was elected consul in tlie first year of 
the republic, B. c, 509. From this time ionv<ard 
down to the latest period of the empire, for nearly 
iOOO years, the name occurs more or less frequently 
in the Fasti, and it was borne by the emperors 
Maximinus, Maximianus, Maxentius, Diocletian, 
Constanti'us, Constantine the Great, and others. 

The Valeria gens enjoyed extraordinary honours 
and privileges at Roine. Their house at the 
bottom of the Velia was the only one in Ptomc of 
■which the doors were allowed to open back into 
the street. In the Circus a conspicuous place was 
set apart for them, where a small throne was 
erected, an honour of which there was no other 
example among the Romjins. They were also 
allowed to bury their dead wirhin the walls. The 
Valerii in early times were always foremo.st in 
advocating the rights of the plebeians, and the 
laws which they proposed at %*arious times were 
the great charters of the liberties of the second 
order. (See Diet, of Afitig, s. v. Leges Valeriae.) 

The Valeria gens was divided into various familie.$ 
under the republic, the most important of which 
bore the names of Corvus, Flaccl's, Laevixus, 
Messala, Publicola, and Triarius, 

Valeria, a province in Pannonia formed by Ga- 
lerius, and named in honour of liis wflfe. [Pan*- 
NONU.1 

VSlerianus. 1, Roman emperor, a. p. 253 — 
260, whose full name was P. Licixirs Valb- 
RiANUS. Valerian was proclaimed emperor by the 
troops ■whom he was leading against the usurper 
Aemillanus. Valerian proclaimed his son Gal- 
lienus Augustus, and first carried on war against 
the Goths, wdiom he defeated (257). But though 
the barbarians still threatened the Roman fron- 
tiers on the Danube and the Rhine, the coniiuests 
of the Persians, who had crossed the Euphrates 
and stormed Antioch, compelled him to hasten to 
the East. For a time his measures were both 
vigorous and successful. Antioch -was recovered, 
and the Persian king Sapor was compelled to fail 
back behind the Euphrates ; but the emperor, 
flushed h}- his good fortune, followed too rashly. 

He was surrounded, in the vicinity of Edessa, by 
the countless horsemen of his active foe ; he was ^ 
entrapped into a conference, taken prisoner (260), 
and passed the remainder of his life in captivity,^*??^ 
subjected to every insult which Oriental mndty^ 
could devise. After death his skin was stufled and 
long preserved as a trophy in the chief temple of ' 
the nation,— 2. Son of the preceding, hut not by 
the same mother as Gallienus. He perished along 
with Gallienus at Milan in 268. [Gallienus.] 

Valerius. [Valeria Gens.] 

ValeriLUH Voliisus Maximus, M’., was a brother 
of P. Valerius Publicola, and was dictator in b. c. 
494, when the dissensions between the burghers 
and commonalty of Rome Ae Nexis were at the 
highest Valerius was popular with the plehs 
and mduced them to enlist for the Sabine and 
Aequian wars, by promising that when the enemy 
■was repulsed, the condition of the debtors (vienn) 
should be alleviated. He defeated and triumphed 
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over the Sabines ; but, unable to fulfil his promise 
to the commons, resigned his dictatorship. The 
plehs, seeing that Valerius at least had kept faith 
with thenC escorted him honourably home. As 
he was advanced in life at the time of his dictator- 
ship, he probably died soon after. — There were 
Several descendants of this Valerius Maximus,- but 
none of them are of sufficient importance to require 
special mention. 

Valerius Maximus, is known to us as the 
compiler of a large collection of historical anec- 
dotes, entitled De Factis Dictkque Memorahilihus 
Libri IX., arranged under different heads, the 
sayings and doings of Roman worthies being, 
moreover, kept distinct in each division from 
those of foreigners. He lived in the reign of the 
emperor Tiberius, to whom he dedicated his work. 
Of his personal history we know nothing, except 
the solitary circumstance, recorded by himself, 
that he accompanied Sex, Pompeius into Asia 
(ii. G. § 8), the Sextus Pompeius apparently who 
was consul a. d. 14, at the time when Augustus 
died. The subjects treated of in the work are of 
a character so miscellaneous, that it irvould be im- 
possible, witiiout transcribing the short notices 
placed at the head of each chapter, to convey a 
clear idea of the contents. In some books the 
topics selected for illustration are closely allied to 
each other, in others no bond of union can be 
traced. Thus the 1 st book is entirely devoted to 
matters connected with sacred rites ; the 2nd book 
relates chietiy to certain remarkable civil institu- 
tions ; the 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6tb, to the more pro- 
minent social virtues ; but in the 7th the chapters 
De Straiegmutth^ I>e Repitkis, are abruptly fol- 
lowed by those Nemdtate^ De Testmnentis 
Rescissis, De JRaiis Tctdcimeniis k Insperaiis. In 
an historical point of view the work is by no 
means without value, since it preserves a record of 
many curious events not to be found elsewhere ; 
but iroui the errors actually detected upon points 
where we possess more precise information, it is 
manifest that we must not repose implicit con- 
fidence in the statements unless where they are 
corroborated by collateral testimony. The work 
of Valerius Maxiniiis became very popular in the 
later times of the empire and in the middle ages. 
It was frequently abridged, and we still possess an 
abridgment of it made by Julius Paris. The best 
editions of th<i original work are by Torrenius, 
Leid, 1726, and by Kappius, Lips. 1782. 

Valerius Piaccus. [FnAccos.] 

Valgius Rufus, G., a Roman poet, and a con- 
temporary of Virgil and Horace, the latter of whom 
ranks him along with Varius, Maecenas, and Virgil, 
among those friends of genius whose approbation 
far more than compensated for the annoyance 
caused by the attacks of his detractors. 

Vandali, Vandalii, or Viudalii, a confederacy 
of German peoples, probably of the great Suevic 
race, to which the Burgundiones, Gothones, Gepi- 
dae, and Riigii belonged. They dwelt originally 
on the N. coast of Germany, but were afterwards 
settled N. of the Marconianni in the Riesengebirge, 
which arc hence called Vandalici Montes. They 
subsequently appear for a short time in Dacia arid 
Pannonia j but at the beginning of the 5th cen- 
tury (a. d. 409) they traversed Germany and Gaul, 
and invaded Spain. In this country they subju- 
gated the Alani, and founded a powerful kingdom, 
the name of which is still preservodv in Andalusia 
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(Vandaliisia). In A. i). 429 they crossed over into 
Africa, under their king Genseric, and conquered 
all the Roman dominions in that country. Gen- 
seric subsequently invaded Italy, and took and 
plundered Rome in 455. The V andals continued 
masters of Africa till 535, when their kingdom was 
destroyed by Belisarius, and anne.xed to the By- 
zantine empire. 

Vangiones, a German people, dwelling along 
the Rhine, in the neighbourhood of the modern 
Worms. 

Varagri. [Vekagri.] 

Varduli, a people in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
W. of the Vascones, in the modern Guipitzma and 
Alava. 

Vai’guuteius, a senator and one of Catiline’s 
conspirators, undertook, in conjunction witli C. Cor- 
nelius, to murder Cicero in b. c. 63, but their plan 
was frustrated by information conveyed to Cicero 
through Fulvia. He was afterwards brought to 
trial, but could find no one to defend him. 

Varia {Itarea), a town of the Berones in His- 
pania Tarraconensis on the Iberus, which was 
navigable from this town. 

Variai, a people of Germany, on the right bank 
of the Albis, N. of the Langobardi. 

Varius. 1. Q. Varius Hybrida, tribune of the 
plebs, B. c. .90, was a native of Sucre in Spain, and 
received the surname of Hybrida, because his mo- 
ther was a Spanish woman. In his tribimcship he 
carried a lex de majedate, in order to punish all 
those who had assisted or advised the Socii to take 
up anus against the Roman people. Under this 
law many distinguished senators were condemned ; 
but in the following year Varius himself was con- 
demed under his own law, and was put to death. 
<—2. It. Varius Rufus, one of the most distin- 
guished poets of the Augustan age, the companion 
and friend of Virgil and Horace. By the latter he 
is placed in the foremost rank among the epic hards, 
and Quintilian has pronounced that his tragedy of 
Thyestes might stand a comparison with any pro- 
duction of the Grecian stage. He enjoyed the 
friendship of Maecenas, and it was to the recom- 
mendation of Varius in conjunction with that of 
Virgil, that Horace was indebted for an introduc- 
tion to the minister, about b. c. 39. Virgil ap- 
pointed l^lotiiis Tucca and V arius his literary exe- 
cutors, and they revised the Aeneid. Hence V arius 
was alive subsequent to B. c. 1 9, in which year 
Virgil died. Only the titles of 3 works of Varius 
have been preserved : 1. De Morte. 2. Fanetpjricus 
; in Citesarem Odieviamim. 3. The tragedy Tkyedcs. 
Only a very few fragments of tliese poems are 
extant. 

Varro, Atacinus. [See below, Yarro, No. 3.] 

Varro, Cingonius, a Roman senator under Nero, 
supported the claims of Nymphidiiis to the throne 
on the death of Nero, and was put to deatli in con- 
sequence by Galba, being at the time consul de- 
signatiis. 

Varro, Tereutius. 1. C., consul b. c. 216 with 
L. Aemilius Pauliis. Varro is said to have been 
the son of a butcher, to have carried on business 
himself as a factor in his early years, and to have 
risen to eminence by pleading the causes of the 
lower classes in opposition to the opinion of all 
good men. Notwithstanding the strong opposition 
of the aristocracy, he was raised to the consulship 
by the people, who thought that it only needed a 
man of energy at the head of an overwhelming force 
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to bring tlie war against Hannibal to a close. His 
colleague was L. Aemilius Paiilus, one of the leaders 
of the aristocratical part}”. The 2 consuls were de- 
feated by Hannibal at the memorable battle of 
Cannae* [Hannibal.] The battle was fought by 
Varro against the advice of Paulas, The Roman 
army was all but annihilated. Paultis and almost all 
the officers perished. Varro was one of the few who 
escaped and reached Venusia in safety, with about 
7 0 horsemen. His conduct after the battle seems to 
liave been deserving of high praise. He proceeded 
to Canusium, wbere the remnant of the Roman army 
had taken refuge, and there adopted every pre- 
caution which the exigencies of the case required. 
His conduct was appreciated by the senate and 
the people, and his defeat was forgotten in the 
services he had lateh’’ rendered. On his return to 
the city all classes went out to meet him, and the 
senate returned him thanks because he had not 
despaired of the commonwealth. He continued to 
be employed in Italy for several successive years 
in important military commands till nearly the close 
of the Punic war. — 2. The celebrated writer, 
whose vast and varied erudition in almost every 
department of literature, earned for him the title of 
the most learned of the Romans.*” He was born 
E. c. 1 1 6, and was trained under the superintendence 
of L. Aelius Stilo Praeconiniis, and he afterwards 
received instruction from Antiochus, a philosopher 
of the Academy. Varro lield a high naval com- 
mand in the wars against the pirates and Mithri- 
dates,and afterwards served as the legatus ofPora- 
peius in Spain in the civil war, but was compelled 
to surrender his forces to Caesar. He then passed 
over into Greece, and shared the fortunes of the 
Pompeian party till after the battle of Pharsalia ; 
when he sued for and obtained the forgiveness of 
Caesar, who employed him in superintending the 
collection and arrangement of the great library 
designed for public use. For some years after this 
period Varro remained in literary seclusion, passing 
his time chiefly at his country seats near Cumae 
and Tuseulum, occupied with study and compo- 
sition. Upon the formation of the 2nd triumvirate, 
his name appeared upon the list of the proscribed ; 
hut he succeeded in making his escape, and, after 
having remained for some time concealed, he ob- 
tained the protection of Oetavian. The, remainder 
of his career was passed in tranquillity, and he 
continued to labour in his favourite studies, although 
liis magnificent library had been destroyed, a loss 
to him irreparable. His death took place B. c. 211, 
w’hen he was in his Sdtii year. Not only was 
Varro the most learned of Roman scholars, but he 
w'as likewise the most voluminous of Roman au- 
thors. We have his own authority for the asser- 
tion that he had composed no less than 490 books; 
but of these only 2 works have come down to us, 
and one of them in a mutilated form. The follow- 
ing is a list of the principal works, both extant and 
lost*.' — 1. jDe Bukika Lihri III.^ still extant, 

was written when the author wms i)0 years old, 
and is the most important of all the treatises upon 
ancient agriculture now extant, being far superior 
to the more voluminous production of Coliiraella, 
with which alone it can be compared. The best 
editions are in the Scriptures Jiei lizistlcae veieres 
Zaii/d by Gesner, 4to. 2 vols. Lips. 1735, and by 
Schneider, 8vo. 4 vols. Lips. 1794 — 1797. 2. De 
Lima Latina^ a grammatical treatise wduch ex- ' 
tended to 24 books; but 6 only (v. — x.) have been 
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preserved, and these are in a mutilated condition. 
The remains of this treatise are particularly valu- 
able, in so far as they have been the means of 
preserving many terms and forms which would 
otherwise have been altogether lost, and much 
curious information is here treasured up connected 
wnth the ancient usages, both civil and religions, 
of the Romans. The best editions are by Spengel, 
8vo. Berol. 1826, and by VI idler, 8vo. Lips. 1833. 

3. Sententiae. 165 Sentmiiae^ or pithy sayings, 
have been published by Devit under the name of 
Varro, Patav, 1843. It is manifest that, these 
sayings were not strung together by Varro himself, 
but are scraps gleaned out of various works,, pro- 
bably at different times and by different hands. 

4. Antiquitatum LihiZ divided into 2 sections. An-: 
tiquitaies Rerum hummiarum^ in 25 botks, and 
Antiqnitates Rerum divimrum^ in 16 books. This 
wms Varro'’s great work ; and upon this chiefly his 
reputation for profound learning was based; but 
unfortunately only a few fragments of it have 
come down to us. With the 2nd section of the 
Tivork w^e are, comparatively speaking, familiar, 
since Augustine drew very largely from this 
source in his City of God.” 5. Saiurae, 

I 'which were composed, not only in a variety of 
metres, but contained an admixture of prose also. 
Varro in these pieces copied to a certain extent the 
productions of Menippiis the Gadarene [Menip- 
pus], and hence designated them as Saturae Me- 
nippeae s. Cynicae. They appear to have been a 
series of disquisitions on a vast variety of subjects, 
frequently, if not unifbniily, couched in the shape 
of dialogue, the object proposed being the incul- 
cation of moral lessons and serious trutlis in a 
familiar, playful, and even jocular style. The best 
edition of the fragments of these Saiurae is by 
Oehler, M. Terentii Varronis Saiurarum Menijp- 
pcarum Reliquiae^ Quedlingb. 1844. Of the re- 
maining w'orks of Varro we possess little except 
a mere catalogue of titles. — 3. P., a Latin poet 
of considerable celebrity, surnained Atacinus, 
■from the Ataa\ a river of Gallia Narbonensis his 
native province, was born B. c. 02. Of his personal 
liistory nothing further is known. He is believed 
to have been the composer of the following works, 
of w'hich a few inconsiderable fragments only have 
come down to us ; but some of them ought perhaps 
to be ascribed to his illustrious contemporary M. 
Terentius VaiTo : — 1. Argo7imittca^ probablj^ a free 
translation of the well-known poem by Apolhmius 
Rhodins. Upon this piece the fame of Varro 
ciiiefiy rested. It is referred to by Propertius, by 
Ovid, and by Statius. 2. ChorograpjJda s. Cosmo- 
graphia, appears to have been a metrical system of 
astronomy and geography. 3. Zibri Navales^ ap- 
pears to have been a poem upon navigation. 

Varus, a cognomen in many Roman gentes, sig- 
nified a person who had his legs bent inwards, and 
was opposed to Valgus^ W'hich signified a person 
having his legs turned outw'ard. 

V^UB, Alfenus. 1. A Roman jurist, was a 
pupil of Servius Sulpicius, and the only pupil of 
Servius from whom there are any excerpts in the 
Digest. The scholiast on Horace {Sui. i. 3. 1 30) tells 
us that the Alfenus T;afer” of Horace was the law- 
yer, and that he was a native of Cremona, -where he 
carried on the trade of a barber or a botcher of 
shoes (for there are both readings, sutor and ten- 
sor); that he came to Rome, where he became a 
pupil of Servius Sulpicius, attained the dignity of 
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tlie consulsliip, and was honoured with a public 
fanerai. — S/A general of Vitellius, in the civil 
in A. i>. G9, and perhaps a descendant of the 

Jurist* 

Varus, Atms. 1. P., a zealous partisan of Porn- 
pey in the civil war, was stationed in Picenum on 
the breaking out of the civil war in B. c. 49. fie 
subsequently crossed over into Africa, and took 
possession of the province, which was then go- 
verned by Q. Ligarius. [Ligarius.] In conse- 
quence of his having been propraetor of Africa a 
few years previously, Varus w’as well acquainted 
with the country and the people, and was thus able 
to raise *2 legions without much difficulty- Mean- 
time, L. Aeliiis Tubero, who had received from the 
senate the province of Africa, arrived to take the 
command ; but Varus would not even allow him 
to land, and compelled him to sail awaju In 
the course of the same year Varus, assisted by 
king Juba, defeated Curio, CaesaPs legate, who had 
crossed over from Sicily to Africa. [Curio.] Varus 
fought with the other Pompeians in Africa against 
Caesar in 4G ; but after the battle of Thapsus he 
sailed away to Cn. Pompey in Spain. He fell at 
the battle of Munda, anil his head wns carried to 
Caesar. —•2. Q. Atius Varus, commander of the 
cavalry under C. Fabius, one of Caesar’s legates in 
Gaul, and probably the same as the Q. Varus, who 
commanded the cavalry under Doraitius, one of 
Caesar’s generals in Greece in the war with Fora- 
pey. It is supposed by many modern writers that 
he is the same person as the Varus to whom Virgil 
dedicated his Gth eclogue, and wliose praises the 
poet also celebrates in the ninth, (ix. *27), from 
which poems we learn that Varus had obtained 
renown in war. 

Varus, Quiutilius. I. Sex., quaestor b. c. 49, 
belonged to the Pompeian party. He fell into 
Caesai-’s hands at the capture of Gorhninm, but 
was dismissed by Caesar. He afterwards fought 
under Brutus and Cassius against the triumvirs; 
and after the loss of the battle of Philippi, he fell 
by the hands of his freedmen, who slew him at 
his own request— 2. P., son of the preceding, was 
consul B. c, 13, and was subsequently appointed to 
the government of Syria, where he acquired enor- 
mous wealth. Shortly after his return from Syria 
he was made governor of Germany (probably about 
A. I). 7). Hrusus had conquered a great part of 
central Germany as far as the Visurgis (Tfc«er) ; 
and Varus received orders from Augustus to intro- 
duce the Roman jurisdiction into the newly con- 
quered country. Tiie Germans, however, were not 
prepared to submit thus tamely to the Roman, 
yoke, and found a leader in Arminius, a noble chief 
of the Cherusci, who had previously served in the 
Roman army. Arminius organised a general revolt 
of aii the German tribes between the Visurgis and 
the Weser, but kept his design a profound secret 
from Varus, -with whom he continued to live on the 
most friendly terms. When he had fully matured , 
his plans, lie suddenly attacked Varus, at the head 
of a countless host of barbarians, as the Roman 
general was marching with his 3 legions through a 
pass of the S<dius 2^euloburgknsis^ a jarige of hills 
covered with wood, which extends N. of the Lippe 
from Osnabriick to Paderborn, and is known in 
the present day by the name of the Teutobiirger- 
. wald or .Lippische Wald. The battle lasted 3 
days, and ended with the entire destruction of the 
‘Roman army Varus put an end to his own life. 
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His defeat was followed by the loss of all the Ro- 
man possessions between the Weser and the Rhine, 
and the latter river again became the boundary of 
the Roman dominions. When the news of this 
defeat reached Rome, the wliole city was thrown 
into consternation; and Augustus, wlio was both 
weak and aged, gave way to the most viulent grief, 
tearing his garments and calling upon Varus to give 
him back his legions. Orders were issued, as if 
the very empire was in danger; and Tiberius was 
despatched with a veteran army to the Rhine. 

Varus (Far, or Varo% a river in Gallia Nai-- 
honeiisis, forming the boundary between this pro- 
vince and Italy, rises in Mt. Gema in the Alps, 
and falls into the Mediterranean Sea, between 
Antipolis and Nicaea. 

^ Vasates, a people in Gallia Aquitanica, on the 
Oarumna, whose chief town Was Cossiimi (Bazas)^ 
on the road from Biirdigala to Eliisa. 

Vascoues, a pow'erfiil people on the K. coast of 
Ilispania Tarraconensis, between the Iberiis and 
the Pyrenees, in the niodeni iVamrre and Gui- 
puzco. Their chief towns were Pomfelon and 
Calagurris, They were a brave people, and 
ibug'ht in battle bare-headed. Under the empire 
they were regarded as skilful diviners and prophets. 
Their name is still retained in that of the modern 
Basques. 

Vaseonimi Saltus. [Pyrene.] 

Vasio ( Vaiso7i), a considerable town of the Vo- 
contii in Gallia Narbonensis. 

Vatia Isaurious, P. Servilius. 1. Consul in 
B. c. 79, was sent in the following year as pro- 
consul to Cilicia, in order to clear the seas of the 
pirates, whose ravages now spread far and wide. 
He carried on the wrnr with great ability and suc- 
cess, and from his conquest of the Isaiiri, he 
obtained the surname of Isauricus. After giving 
Cilicia the organisation of a Roman province, he 
entered Rome in triumph in 74. After his return 
Servilius took a leading part in public affairs. In 
70 he was one of the judices at the trial of Verres; 
in 66 he supported the rogation of Manilius for 
conferring upon Pompey the command of the war 
against the pirates; in G3 he was a candidate for 
the dignity of pontifex maximns, but was defeated 
by Julius Caesar; in the same year lie spoke in 
the senate in favour of inflicting tbe last penalty of 
the law upon the Catilinarian conspirators; in 57 
ke joined the other nobles in procuring Cicero’s 
.recall from banishment; in 56 he opposed the 
restoration of Ptolemy to his kingdom; and in 55 
he urns censor with M. Valerius Messala Niger. 
He took no part in the civil wars, probably on, ac- 
count of his advanced age, and died in44. — 2. 
Praetor 54, belonged originally to the aristocratical 
party, but espoused Caesar’s side on the breaking 
out of the civil war, and was consul with Caesar in 
48. In 46 he governed the province of Asia as 
proconsul, during which time Cicero wu'ote to him 
several letters. After the death of Caesar in 44, 
he supported Cicero and the rest of the aristo- 
cratical party, in opposition to Antony, But he 
soon changed sides again, became reconciled to 
Antony, and was made consul a second time in 41. 

Vatimus. 1. P., a political adventurer in the 
last days of the republic, who is described by 
Cicero as one of the greatest scamps and villains 
that ever lived. His personal appearance was un- 
prepossessing; his face and neck were covered with, 
swellings, to which Cicero alludes, calling him the 
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struma civitaf is. Tannins was quaestor u. c.63, 
and tribune of tlie plebs 50, when he sold his ser- 
vices to Caesar, who was then consul along with 
Bibiilus. It was Yatinius who proposed the bill 
to the people, by wiiich Caesar received the pro- 
vinces of Cisalpine Gaul and lilyricuin for 5 years. 
Vatinius continued to take an active part in poli- 
tical affairs. In 50 lie appeared as a witness against 
Milo and Sestins, two of Cicero’s friends, in conse- 
quence of which the orator made a vehement attack 
upon the character of Yatinius, in the speech "which 
has come down to us. Vatinius was praetor in 55, 
and in the following year (54) lie was accused by 
C. Licinius Calvus of having gained the praetor- 
ship by bribery. . He was defended on this occa- 
sion by Cicero, in order to please Caesar, whom' 
Cicero had offended by his former attack upon 
Vatinius. Soon afterwards Vatiiims went to Gaul, 
w-here "we find him serving in 51. He accom- 
panied _Caesar in the civil war, and wms made 
consul suffectus for a few days, at the end of 
December 47. At the beginning of the follow- 
ing year, he was sent into Illyriciim, where he 
carried on the war with success. After Caesar’s 
death he was compelled to surrender Dyrrhachiurn 
and his army to Brutus who had obtained posses- 
sion of ]\Iacedonia, because his troops declared in 
favour of Brutus. 2. Of Beneventura, one of the 
vilest and most hateful creatures of Nero’s court, 
equally deformed in body and in mind. He was 
originally a shoemiiker’s apprentice, next earned his 
living as one of the lowmst kinds o£ scurrae or buf- 
foons, and finally obtained great power and %vealth 
by accusing the most distinguished men in the 
state. A certain kind of drinking-cups, having ? 2 asi 
or nozzles, bore the name of \hitinius, probably 
because lie brought them into fashion, Juvenal 
alludes (v, 46.) to a cup of this kind. 

Vatreaus. [Pad us.] 

Vectis or Yecta {Me of Wiglu)^ an island off the 
S. coast of Britain, with which the Rommis became 
acquainted before their conquest of Britain, by 
means of the inhabitants of INIassilia, who u'ere ac- 
customed to visit this island for tlie purpose of ob- 
taining till. It is related by Diodorus that at low 
water the space between Vectis and the coast of 
Britain was almost entirely dry, sotliat the Britons 
used to bring tin to the island in waggons. It was 
conquered liy Vespasian in tlie reign of Claudius. 

Vedins PoUio. [Poluo.] 

Yegetnis, Elavius Benatus, the author of a 
treatise, Ml Milltaris Mstiiuta., or Epitome Jiei 
Mililaris^ dedicated to the emperor Valenti nian II. 
The materials were derived, according to the de- ! 
claration of the writer himselff from Cato the Cen- ' 
sor, De DiscipUna Miliiari^ from Cornelius Celsiis, 
from Frontinus, from Patemus, and from the im- 
perial constitutions of Augustus, Trajan, and Had- 
rian. The work is divided into 5 books. The 1st , 
treats of the levying and training of recruits, in- 
cluding instructions for the fortification of a camp; 
the 2nd, of the different classes into which soldiers 
are divided, and especially of the organisation of 
the legion; the 3rd, of the operations of an army in 
the field; the 4tb, of the attack and defence of for- 
tresses; the 5th, of marine warfare. The value of 
this work is mucli diminished by the fact that the 
usages of periods the most remote from each other 
are mixed together into one confused mass, and not 
unfreqiiently, we have reason to suspect, sire blended 
with arrangements which never existed, except in 
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the fancy of the author. I’lie best edition is by 
Schwebelius, Noriniberg, 1767; and by Ouden- 
dorp and Bessel, Argent. 1366. % 

Yeiento, Eabricxus, was banished in the reign 
of Nero, A, D. 62, in consequence of lifs having 
published several libels. He afterwards returned 
to Horae, and became in the r^ign of Domitian 
one of the most infamous infora'icrs and ffairerers 
of that tyrant. He also enjoyed the frimidslnp of 
Nerva. 

. Yeii (Veiens, -entis, Veieiitanus: Isola Fur-- 
jzese), one of the most ancient and pov.erful cities of 
Etruria, situated- on. tlie river Creniera, about 12 
■miles from Rome. ' It possessed a strongly foitilied 
citadel, built on a hill rising precipitously from the 
deep glens which bound it, save at the single print 
wbere a narrow ridge unites it to the city. It 
"was. one of the 12 cities "of the Etruscan Confede- 
ration, and apparently the largest of all. As far 
as we can judge from its presemt remains, it was 
about 7 miles in circiimference, which agrees with 
the statement of Dionysius, that it was equal in 
size to Athens. .Its territory (Jr/er Vr.kus) was 
extensive, and appears originally to have (ertended 
on the S. and E. to the Tiber ; on the S.W. to the 
: sea, embincing the saliiiac f)r salt-works, at the 
mouth of the river ; and on the \\\ to the territory 
of Caere. The Ciminian forest a]:»pears to liave 
been its N. W. boundaiy; on the E. it must 
have embraced ail the district S. of Socrate and E.- 
ward to the Tiber. The cities of Capena and Fi- 
denae were colonies of Veii. Veii "was a. powerful 
city at the time of the foundation of Home, and 
the most formidable and dangerous of her neigii- 
bours. The Veientes Avere engaged in almost un- 
ceasing hostilities Avith Home for more than 3 cen- 
turies and a half, and we have records of 14 distinct 
Avars between the 2 peoples. Veii was at length 
taken by the dictator CamiJlas, after a siege avMcIx 
is said to have lasted 10 years. The city fell into 
his hands, accordingto the cwwmon story, by means 
of a cunicuhis or mine, which was carried by Ca- 
inillus from the Homan camp under the city into 
the citadel of Veii. So Avell built and spacious Avas 
Veii, that the Homans Avere anxious, after ihe de- 
struction of their 0 A\-n city by the Gauls in 3.90, to 
remove to Veii, and are said to have been only 
prevented from carrying tlieir purpose into effect by 
the eloquence of Camiilus. From this time Veii 
AA’-as abandoned ; but after the lapse of ages it "was 
colonised afresh by Augustus, and made a Homan 
municipium. The new colony, how'ever, occupied 
scarce!}'' a 3rd of the ancient city, and had again 
sunk into decay in the reign of Hadrian. From 
this time Veii disappears entirely from history, and, 
on the reviAml of letters, even its site was long an 
object of dispute. It is noAv settled, however, be- 
yond a doubt, that it stood in the neighbourhood 
of the hamlet of Isoh Fmmesi\ v.'here several re- 
mains of the ancient city have been discovered. 
Of these the most interesting is its cemetery ; but 
there is now only one tomb remaining open, which 
Avas discovered in the Avintcr of 1342-3, and con- 
tains many interesting remains of Etruscan art 
YSiovis, a Roman deity, Avhnse name is ex- 
plained by some to mean "little Jupiter Avhile 
others interpret it ‘•nhe destructive Jupiter,” and 
identify him with Pluto. Veiovis was probably 
an Etruscan divinity of a destructive nature, whose 
fearful lightnings produced deafness in those "who 
Avere to be struck by them, even before they 
■ ''3 'P'4'' '''"■ 
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ivere actual! j Inirlcd, liis temple at Rome stood 
■between the'Capitol and the Tarpeianrock; he was 
represented as a youthful god armed wdth arrows. 
Yela'brnm. [Roma, p. 6’50, b.] 

Yelauai or Yellavi, a people in Gallia Aqui- 
tanica, in the modern Yday* who were originally' 
subject to the Arverni, but subsequently appear as 
an independent people. 

Yeleda, a prophetic virgin, by birth belonged to 
the Bructeri, and was regarded as a divine being 
by most of the nations in central Germany in the 
reign, of Vespasian, She inhabited a lofty tower 
in the neighbourhood of the river Lnppia (Lippe). 
She encouraged Civilis in his revolt against the 
Romans, burshe was afterwards taken prisoner and 
carried to Rome. 

Yelia or Eiea, also called Hyele (*EXea, 'TeA??, 
the different forms are owing to the word having 
originally the Aeolic digamma, which the Romans 
changed into Y: Yelienses or Eleates, pL: Ohs- 
idV a Mare delkt Brucca), a Greek town of Ln- 
cania on the AY. coast between Paestum and Bux- 
eiitum, was founded by the Phocaeans, who had 
abandoned their native city to escape from the 
Persian sovereignty, about b.c. 543. It w'as si- 
tuated about o miles E. of the river Hales, and 
possessed u good harbour. It is celebrated as the 
birthplace of the philosophers Parmenides and Zeno, 
who founded a school of philosophy usually known 
under the name of the Eleatic. It possessed a ce- 
lebrated tfunple of Demeter (Ceres). Cicero, who 
resided at Amelia at one time, frequently mentions it 
in his correspondence ; and it appears to have been 
reckoned a healthy place. (Hor. Ap. i. 15.) In 
the time of Strabo it had ceased, to be a town of , 
importance. | 

YMnus { Veiino)^ a river in the territory of the i 
Sabines, rising in tlie central Apeimines, and fall- 
ing into the Nar. Tliis river in the neighbourhood 
of Reate overflowed its banks and formed several 
small lakes, the largest of which was called Iiaciis 
Telinus (FkJi Lutio^ Leigo dcllc Mormare)* 
In order to carry <iii these w’aters, a channel was 
cut through the rocks by Curius Dentatus, the con- 
queror of the Sabines, by means of which the waters 
of the A^elinus -were carried through a narro w gorge 
to a spot where they fail from a height of several 
hundred feet into the river Nar. This, fall, which 
is one of rise most celebrated in Europe, is known 
at tlie present day by the name of the fall of Terni, 
or the cascade delle Alannore. 

Yelitrae (A-eii tennis : Yeliein)^ an ancient town 
of the AAdscians in Latiura, but subsequently be- 
longing to the Latin League. It was conquered, 
by the Romans, and colonised at an early period, 
};ut it frequently revolted from Rome. It is chiefly i 
celebrated as the birthplace of the emperor Augustus, i 
Yeims Longns, a Latin grammarian, known to 
us from a treatise, .De Orihoffraphia^ still extant, 
printed in the “ Graramaticae Latinae Auctores 
Antiqui,” of Put.scliius, 4to. Hanov. 1605. Velius 
also wrote a commentaiy on A’^irgil, which is men- 
tioned by Macrobius. 

Yeilannodumim (Beaime)^ a town of the Se« 
nones in Gallia Lugdunonsis. 

Yellavi, [A'elaunl] 

Yeileins PatercMus. [Patekcxjlcs.] 
Yellocasses, a people in Gallia Liigdunensis, 
N.AY. of the Parisii, extending along the Sequana 
as far as the ocean ; their chief town was Rato- 
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Venafnim ( Venafranus : Yenafri)^ a town in the 
N. of Samnium, near the river Vultnrnus, and on 
the confines of Latium, celebrated for the excellence 
of its olives. 

Yenedi or Yenedae, a people in European Sar- 
matia, dw'elling on the Baltic E. of the A'istiila, 
The^Sinns Yenedicus {Gulf of Riga\ and the 
Venedici Montes, a range of mountains between 
Poland and East Prussia, were called after this 
people. 

Yenms PromontoriTini. [Pyrenes Prom.] 

Veneris Portns or P^enaei Portiis, 'a seaport 
town of the Indigetes in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
near the Prom, Veneris, and on the frontiers of Gaul. 

Yenetia. I A district in the N. of Italy, was 
originally included under the general name of 
Gallia Cisalpina, but was made by Augustus the 
10th Regio of Italy. It was bounded on the AY. 
by the river Athesis, which separated it from Gallia 
Gisalpina ; on the N. by the Garnic Alps ; on the 
E. by the river Timavus, which separated it from 
Istria ; and on the S. by the Adriatic Gulf. This 
country was, and is, very fertile; and its inliabit- 
, ants enjoyed great prosperity. The chief pro- 
! diictions of the country were excellent wool, a sweet 
I but much prised wine, and race-horses. Dionysius, 
the tyrant of Syracuse, is said to have kept a stud 
of race-horses in this country, — Its inhabitants, 
the Veneti, frequently called Heaieti ('Eyeroi) by 
the Greeks, were commonly said to be descendants 
;©f the Paphlagonian Heneti, whom Antenor led 
I into the country after the Trojan war ; but this 
' tale, like so many others, has evidently arisen from 
I the mere similarity of the name. Others supposed 
the A’’eneti to be a branch of the Celtic Veneti in 
Gaul ; but this supposition is disproved by the ex- 
press testimony of Polybius, that they spoke a lan- 
guage entireh'' different from the Celtic : and that 
they had no connexion with the Celts, may be in- 
ferred from the fact that tliey were always on hostile 
terms with the Celtic tribes settled in Italy. He- 
rodotus regards them as an Illyrian race ; and all 
writers are agreed that they did not belong to the 
original population of Italy. In consequence of 
their hostility to the Celtic tribes in their neigh- 
bourhood, they formed at an early period an alliance 
with Rome ; and their countiy was defended Isy 
the Romans against their dangerous enemies. On 
the conquest of the Cisalpine Gauls, the A^eneti 
likewise became included under the Roman do- 
minions ; and they were almost tlie only people in 
Italy who became the subjects of Rome %Yithout 
offering any resistance. The ATmeti continued to 
enjoy great prosperity dowm to the time of the Mar- 
comannic wars, in the reign of the emperor Aure- 
lias ; but from this time their country was fre- 
quently devastated by' the barbarians who invaded 
Italy; and at length, in the 5th century, many of 
its inhabitants, to escape the ravages of the Huns 
under Attila, took refuge in the islands off their 
coast, on wiiicli now stands tlie city?- of Yenice. 
Tho chief towns of A'enetia in ancient times were, 
Patavium, Altinum, and Aquileia. The- 2 
latter carried on an extensive commerce, and ex- 
ported, among other things, large quantities of 
amber, which was brought from the Baltic through 
the interior of Europe to these cities. -—2. A district 
in the N. AA^. of Gallia Liigdunensis, inhabited by 
the Veneti, who were a brave people, and the best 
sailors in all Gaul. Off their coast -was a group 
of islands called Insulae Yeneticae. 
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VENETUS LACUS.. 

. „ Yeaetjis Lacas. [Briganjinus Lacgs.] 

Venilia, a npnpli, togbtep of Piliimnus, sister 
of Aiimta, wife of king Latinus, and mother of 
Turn us and Juturna by Baunus. 

Venaon.es, a people of Rhaetia, and according to 
Strabo the most savage of the Ehaetian tribes, in- 
Iiabiting the Alps near the sources of the Athesis 
{Adige), 

Venta. 1. Belgarnm { Winclmter ), the chief 
town of the Belgae in Britain. The modern city 
still contains several Roman remains. •— 2. Ice- 
nornni. [Iceni.] — S. Silnriim {€ aerweni \ a 
town of the Siiures in Britain, in Monmouthshire. 

Venti (&p€p,oi)^ the winds. Thev- appear per- 
sonified, even in the Homeric poems, but at the 
same time they are conceived as ordinary phe- 
nomena of nature. The master and ruler of all 
the winds is Aeolus, Who resides in the island 
Aeolia [Aeolus] ; but the other gods also, espe- 
cially Zeus, exercise a power over them. Homer 
mentions by name Boreas (N. wind), Eums (E. 
rvind), Notiis (S. wind), and Zephyrus (W. wind ). 
When the fimeral pile of Patroclus could not be 
made to burn, ilchiiles promised to offer sacrihces 
to the winds ; and Iris accordingly hastened to 
them, and found them feasting in the palace of 
Zephyrus in Thrace. Boreas and Zephyrus there- 
upon straightway crossed the Thracian sea into 
Asia, to cause the fire to blaze. According to 
Hesiod, the benelicial winds, Notus, Boreas, Ai- 
gestes, and Zephyrus, were the sons of Astraeus 
and Eos; and the destructive ones, such as Typhon, 
are said to be the sons of Typlioeus. Later, 
especially philosophical, writers endeavoured to 
define the winds more accurately, according to 
their places in the compass. Thus Aristotle, 
besides the 4 principal winds (Boreas or Aparctias, 
Eurus, Notus, and Zephyrus), mentions 3, tlie 
Meses, Caicias, and Apeliotes, between Boreas 
and Eiirus ; between Eurus and Notus he places 
the Phoenicias ; between Notus and Zephyrus he 
has only the Lips; and between Zephyrus and 
Boreas he places the Argestes (Olympias or Sciron) 
and the Thrascias. It must further be observed 
that, according to Aristotle, the Eurus is not due E, 
but S. E. In the Museum Pio-Clenientinum there 
exists a marble monument upon which the winds 
are described with their Greek and Latin names,- 
viz. Septentrio (Aparctias), Eurns (Euros or S. E.}, 
and between these 2 Aquilo (Boreas), Vultiimus 
(Caicias) and Solamis (Apheliotes). Between 
Burns and Notus (Notos) there is only one, the 
Buroaiister (Euronotus) ; between Notus and 
E'avonius (Zephyrus) are marked Aiistro-Africus 
(Libonotus), and Africus (Lips) ; and between ' 
Favonias and Septentrio we find Ghrus (lapj'x) 
and Circius (Thracius). The winds were repre- 
sented by poets and artists in diiferent ways ; the 
latter usuaily represented them as beings with 
vrings at their heads and shoulders. The moat 
remarkable monument representing the winds is 
the octagonal tower of Andronicus Cyrrhestes at 
Athens. Each of the 8 sides of the monument 
represents one of the 8 principal winds in a flying 
attitude. A moveable Triton in the centre of the 
cupola pointed with his staff to the wind blowing 
at the tinje. All these 8 figures have wings at 
their shoulders, all are clothed, and the peculia- 
rities of the winds are indicated by their bodies 
and various attributes. Black lambs were offered 
as sacrifices to the destructive winds, and white 
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ones to favourable or good \vinds. Boreas had a 
temple on the river Ilissus in Attica ; and Ze- 
phyrus had an altar on the sacred road to Eieusis. 

VentadixLS Bassus, P., a celebrated Roman 
general, was a native of Picenum, and was taken 
prisoner by Pompeius Strabo in the Social war 
(b. c. 89), and carried to Borne. When he grev/ 
up to man’s estate, he got a poor living by under- 
taking to furnish mules and vehicles for those 
magistrates who went from Borne to administer a 
province. In this humble employment he became 
known to C. Julius Caesar, whom he accompanied 
into Gaul. In the Civil war he executed Caesar’s 
orders with abilit}', and became a favourite of his 
great commander. He obtained the rank of tribune 
of the plebs, and was made a praetor for b. c. 43. 
After Caesar’s death Ventidius sided with IM. An- 
tony in the war of Mutina (43), and in. the same 
year was made consiH suffectus. In 39 Antony 
sent Ventidius into Asia, to oppose Labienus and 
the Parthians. He conducted this war with dis- 
tinguished ability and success. In the 1st cam- 
paign (39) he defeated the Parthians and Labienus, 
the latter of whom was slain in his flight after 
the battle ; and in the 2nd campaign (38) Ventidius 
gained a still more brilliant victory over the Par- 
thians, who had again invaded Syria. Paenrus, 
the king’s son, fell in this battle. Antony, how- 
ever, far from being pleased with the success of 
Ventidius, showed great jealousy of him, and 
dismissed him from his employment. Yet his ser- 
vices were too great to he overlooked ; and he had 
a triumph in November, 38. Nothing more is 
known of him. Ventidius was often cited as an 
instance of a man who rose from the lowest con- 
dition to the highest honours ; a captive became a 
Boraan consul and enjoyed a triumph ; but this 
tvas in a period of revolution. 

Venus, the goddess of love among the Romans. 
Before she was identified with the Greek Aphro- 
dite, she was one of the least important divinities 
in the religion of the Romans ; but still her tvor- 
ship seems to have been establish e<'l at Rome at 
an earl^' time. There was a stone cliapel with an 
image of Venus Murtca or Murcin in fine Circus 
near the spot where the altar of Consiis wms con- 
cealed. This surname was said to he the same as 
Myrtea (from juyrtus, a myrtle), and to indicate 
the fondness of the goddess for the m 3 Ttle-tree. In 
ancient times there is said to have been a myrtle- 
grove in front of her sanctuarv" below the Aven- 
tine. Another ancient surname of %Tniis was 
Cloacina^ which is said to have been derived from 
her image having been found in the great sewer 
(cioacn) ; but this tale is nothing but an etymolo- 
gical inference from, the name. It is supposed by 
modern writers that this surname signifies the 
‘‘Purifier” from cloare or chcre, “to wash” or 
“ purify.” The statue of Venus under tliis sur- 
name was set up by T. Tatius in a temple near 
the forum. A 32'd anciciiit surname of Venus is 
Calva, under wliieh she had 2 temples in the 
neighbourhood of the Capitol. Some believed that 
one of them had been built by Ancus Marciiis, 
because his wife was in danger of losing her hair ; 
others thought that it -was a monument of a pa- 
triotic act of the Roman women, who during the 
siege of the Gauls cut off’ their hair and gave it 
to the men to make strings for their bow's ; and 
others again supposed it to refer to the fancies and 
caprices of lovers, culvere signifying “ to teaze.’ 
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Eat it proljaLIy refers to the fact that on her wed- 
ding day the bride, either actually or s^ymboHcally, 
cut off a lock of hair to sacrifice it to Venus. In 
these, the most ancient surnames of Venus, v.’e 
mxist recognise her primitive character and attri- 
butes. — In later times her worship became much 
more extended, and her identification with the 
Greek Aphrodite introduced various new attributes. 
At the beginning of the second Punic war, the 
worship of Venus Erycina was introduced from 
Sicily, and a temple was dedicated to her on the 
Capitol, to which subsequently another was added 
outside the Coliine gate. In the year b. c, 114, a 
Vestal virgin was killed by lightning ; and as the 
general moral corruption, especially among the 
Vestals, was believed to be the cause of this dis- 
aster, the Sibylline books, upon being consulted, 
commanded that a temple should be built to Venus 
Verticordia (the goddess •v’iflio turns the hearts of 
r^n) on the via Salaria. After the close of the 
Samnite war, Fabius Gurges founded the v/orship 
of Venus Obsequoiis and Postvorta ; Scipio Africa- 
iius the younger, that of Venus Genitrix, in which 
he was afterwards followed by Caesar, who added 
that of Venus Victrix. The worship of Venus was 
promoted by Caesar, who traced his descent from 
Aeneas, who was supposed to be the son of Mars 
and Venus. The month of April, as the beginning 
of spring, was thought to he peculiarly sacred to 
the goddess of love. Respecting the Greek goddess 
see Aphrodite. 

Veaiisia ( Venusinus : Vcnosa\ an ancient town 
of Apulia., S. of the river Aufidus, and near Mt. 
VuiUm, situated in a romantic country, and m<?^ 
morable as the birthplace of the poet Horace. It 
was originally a town of the Hirpini in Samnium ; 
and after its original Sabellian inhabitants had been 
driven out by the Romans, it was colonised by the 
latter, B. c. *291, and formed an important nulitary 
station. Here the remnants of the Roman army 
took refuge after the fatal battle of Cannae, 216, 

Veragri or Var%n, a people in Gallia Belgica, 
on the Pennine Alps, near the confluence of the 
Hranse and the Rhone. 

yerbantis Lacus {La^o Maffmore)^, a lake in 
Gallia Cisalpina, and the largest lake in all Italy, 
being about 40 miles in length from N. to S. : its 
g^atest breadth is 8 miles. It is formed by the 
river Tieinusaud other streams descending from the 
Alps ; and the river Ticinus issues from its southern 
mti'emlty, 

Verceilae (Vercellensis : VeycelU), the chief 
town of the Libici in Gallia Cisalpina, and subse- 
quently a Roman munlcipium, and a place of con- 
siderable importance. 

Yeremgetoriz, the celebrated chieftain of the 
Arverni, wlio carried on war with great abilitv 
again.st Caestir in e. c. 52. The hi.iory of this ' 
war occupies the 7th book of Caesar’s Commen- 
taries on the Gallic war, Vercingetorix fell into 
Caesar’s liands on the capture of Alesia, was sub- 
sequently taken to Rome, where he adorned the 
triuinpli of his conqueror in 45, and was afterwards 
put to death. 

Yeretmp. (Veretiniis : Jicasmio), more anciently 
called Baris, a town in Calabria, on the road from 
Leuca to Tarentum, and 600 stadia S. E. of the ■ 
ktter city. 

Y#rgae, a town in the interior of Bruttium of 
Yergtlitis, a rivulet in Apulia crossing the plain 
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of Cannae, which is said to have been choked by 
the dead bodies of the Romans slain in the me- 
morable battle against Hannibal. 

Vergilius. [Viiigilius.] 

Yerginius. [Virginius.] 

VerolamiTim or Yeruiamium (Old Vemlam^ 
near St. Albans), the chief town of the Catiieilani 
in Britain, probably the residence of the king Cas- 
sivellaunus, which was conquered by Caesar. It 
was subsequently made a Roman muiiicipiiim.* It 
was destroyed by the Britons under Boadicea, in 
their insurrection against the Romans, but was 
rebuilt and continued to be an important place. 

Veromandui, a people in Gallia Belgica,* be- 
tween the Nervii and Suessiones, in the modern 
Vermandois. Their chief town was Augusta Yero- 

mauduorum 

Yeroua (Veronensis : Verona), an important 
town in Gallia Cisalpina, on the river Athesis, was 
originally the capital of the Euganei, hut subse- 
quently beloaiged to the Cenomani. At a still later 
time it was made a Roman colony, with the sur- 
name Augusta ; and under the empire it was one 
of the largest and moat flourishing towns in the N. 
of Italy. It was the birthplace of Catnllus ; and* 
according to some accounts, of the elder Pliny’ 
though otliers make him a native of Conmm. It 
is celebrated on account of the battle fought in its 
neighbourhood in the Campi Raiidii, by Marius 
against the Cimbri, and also by the victory of Theo- 
doric the Great over Odoacer.* Theodoric took up 
his residence in this town, whence it is called by 
the German writers of the middle ages Dietrichs 
Bern, to distinguish it from Bern hrSwitzerland. 
There are still many Roman remains at Verona, 
and among others an amphitlieatre in a good state 
of preservation. 

^ Yerres, C., was quaestor b. c. 82, to Cn. Papi- 
rius Carho, and therefore at that period belonged 
to the hlarian party. He, however, deserted Carbo 
and went over to Sulla, wiio sent him to Beneven- 
tum, where he was allowed a share of the confis- 
cated estates. ^ Verres next appears as the legate 
of Cn. Cornelius Dolabella, praetor of Cilicia in 80 
•—79, and one of the most rapacious of tlie provin- 
cial governors. On the death of the regular quaestor 
C. Malleolus, Verres became the pro-quaestor of 
Dolabella. In Verres Dolabella found an active 
and unscrupulous agent, and, in return, connived 
at his excesses. But the pro-quaestor proved as 
faithless to Dolabella as he had been to Carbo, and 
turned evidence against him on his prosecution liv 
M. Scauriis in /8. Verres was praetor urbamis in 
/ 4, and afterwards propraetor in Sici]_y, where he re- 
mained nearl}’’ o years (73 — 71). The extortions 
and exactions of Verres in the island have become 
notorious through tlie celebrated orations of Cicero. 
Ao class of the inhabitants of Sicily was exempted 
from ins avarice, bis cruelty, or his insults. The 
uu‘althy had money or works of art to yield up ; 
the middle classes might be made to paV lieavier 
imposts ; and the exports of tbe vineyards, the 
arable land, and the loom, he saddled w‘itli heavier 
burdens. By capricious changes or violent abro- 
gation of their compacts, Verres reduced to be.f**- 
gary both the producers and the farmers of the 
revenue. His three years’ rule desolated the- island 
more effectually than the two recent Servile wars. 
and than the old struggle between Carthage and 
Route for the possession of tlie island. So diligently 
did he employ his opportunities, that he boasted of 
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; iiaying amassed enough for a life of opulence, even the first day he abandoned the cause of Verres. 

if he were compelled to disgorge two-thirds of his Before the nine days occupied in hearing evidence 
plunder, in stifiing inquiry or purchasing an ac- were over, Verres quitted ilie city in despair, and 
quittal. As soon as he left Sicily, the inhabitants was condemned in his absence.” He retired to 
resolved to bring him to trial. They committed Marseilles, retaining so inaiiy of his treasures of 
the prosecution to Cicero, who had been Lily baean art as to cause 'eventually * his proscription by 
quaestor in Sicily in 75, and had promised his M. Anton}’' in 43. Of the 7 Verrine orations 
good offices to the Sicilians whenever they might of Cicero, 2 only, the Didnailo and the Avtio 
demand them. Cicero heartily entered into the were spoken, -while the remaining 5 were 

■ cause of the Sicilians, and spared no pains to secure compiled from the depositions after the verdict 

a conviction of the great criminal. Verres w-as Cicero’s own division cf the impeachment is the 
; defended by Hortensius, and was supported by the following: 

;| whole power of the aristocracy. At first his parti- f 1. In Q. Caecilium or Bivinatio. 

sans attempted to stop the prosecution by bribes, 1. Preliminar}’’ -! 2. Proemium- — Actio Primu — 
j flatteries, and menaces ; but finding this to be im- ' (_ Statement of tiie Case, 

possible, they endeavoured to substitute a sham These alone w-ere spiAcn. 
prosecutor in the place of Cicero. Hortensius o Qrat’ons T life to b.c. 73, 

therefore offered as prosecutor Q. Caeeilius Niger, "** I 4. Jurisdicilo Siciliensis, 

’ who had been quaestor to tbe defendant, had quar- Deposi- '' Frumentarla. 

relied with him, and Imd consequently, it was ^ j 6. Be Signis. 

alleged, the means of exposing officially his abuse * 1 7- Be Suppliciis. 

of tile public money. But the Sicilians rejected These w-ere circulated as documents or mnni- 
Caecilius altogether, not merely as no match for festoes of the cause after the flight of Vorres. 
Hortensius, but as foisted into the cause by the Yerrugo, a town t.f the Volsd in Latiurn, of 
' defendant or his advocate. By a technical process uncertam site. 

J of tlie Roman law, called iJidmLio^ the judices, Verticordia. [Venum.] 

i without hearing evidence, determined from the Vertiimnus or Vortuxnntis, is said to have 

\ arguments of counsel alone, who should be up- been an Etruscan divinity whose ■worship was iu- 

pointed prosecutor. They decided in Cicero’s fa- troduced at Rome by an ancient Vulsiniari colony 
vour. The oration which Cicero delivered on tliis occupying at first the Caelian hill, and afterwards 
occasion, w'as the Divimitio m Q. Caedliwiu The the vicus Tiiscus. The name is evidently con- 
pretensions of Caecilius were thus set aside. Yet nocted with ccr/o, and formed on the analogy of 
hope did not yet forsake Verres and his friends, ulumms from ah, whence it must signify “■ the 
Evidence for the prosecution was to he collected in god who changes or metamorphoses himself.” For 
Sicily itself. Cicero was allowed 110 days for this reason the Romans connected Vertumnus with 
the purpose. Verres once again attempted to set all occurrences to which the verb r.crio applies, 
up a sham prosecutor, who undertook to impeach such as the change of seasons, purchase and sale, 
him for his former extortions in Achaia, and to the return of rivers to their proper beds, &c. But 
gather the evidence in 103 days. But the new in reality the god was connected only with the 
prosecutor never went even so far as Brundisium transformation of plants and their progress from 
in quest of evidence, and the design was aban- blossom to fruit. Hence the stoiy, that when 
doned. Instead of the 110 days allowed, Cicero, Vertiimnus was in love with Pomona, he assumed 
assisted by his cousin Lucius, completed his re- all possible forms, until at last he gained his end 
searches in 50, and returned with a mass of evi- by metamorphosmg himself into a bhoming youth. 

' deuce and a crowd of witnesses gathered from all Gardeners accordingly offered to him the first 

parts of the island. Hortensius now grasped at his produce of their gardens and uar:ands of budding 
last cliance of an acquittal, and it was not an un- fiowers. The whole people cele’orated a festival to 
likely one. Could the impeachment be put off to Vertiimnus on the 23rd of August, under tbe name 
the next year, Verres was safe. Hortensius him- of the Voriiimnalia, denoting the transition from 
self would then be consul, with Q. Metelius for his the beautiful season of autumn to the less agreeable 
i colleague, and M. Metelius would be praetor nr- one. He had a temple in the viens Tuscus, and a 

hanus. For every firm and honest judex whom statue of him stood in the viciis Jugarius near the 
the upright M. Aciliiis Glabrio, then praetor iir- altar of “Ops. The ston- of tbe Etruscan origin 
banns, hud named, a partial or renal substitute seems to be sufficiently refuted by bis genuine 
would be found. Glabrio himself would give Roman name, and it is mucli more probable tiiat 
place as quaesitor or president of the court to M. the worship of Vertiimnus was of Sabine origin. 
Aletellus, a partisan, if not a kinsman, of the de- The importance of the worship fd’ Vertumuas at 
fendant. It was already the month of July. Tiie Rome is evident from the fact, that it was attended 
games to be exhibited Cn. Pompey were fixed to by a special finmen {Jlumm J ortunmahs). 
for the middle of August, and would occupy a Veruiae (Yeriilanus: Veroii), a town of the 
fortnight; the Roman games would immediately Hernici in Latiiim, S- E. of Aletriuin, and N. oi 
succeed them, and thus 40 days intervene between Frusino, subsequently a Roman colony. 

Cicero’s charge and the reply of Hortensius, who Verulami'am. [Veholawium.] 
again, by dexterous adjournments, would delay the VerttS, B. Aurelius, the coll(?ague of M. Aiire- 
proceedings until the games of Victory, and the lius in the empire, a. d. iOT — 103. He was Iiorn 
commencement of the new year. Cicero therefore in 130, and fais original name was L. Ceionius 
abandoned all thought of eloquence or display, and Comraodus. His father L. Ceionius Camrnodiia 
merely introducing his case in the first of the .was adopted by Hadrian in 136; and on tbe death 
Verrine uraiJoris, rested all his hopes of success on of his father in 133, he wu'^, in pursuance of the 
the weight of testimony alone. Hortensius was command of Hadrian, adopted, along with M, 
quite unprepared ■with counter- evidence, and after Aurelius, by hi. Antoninus. On the death of 
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Antomiius in 16’}, lie succeeded to tlie empire 
rdong with M. Aurelius. The history; of his reign 
is given under Aurelius. Verus died suddenly 
at Altiniim in the country of Veiieti, towards the 
close of 160. Ke had been nmmed to Liicilla, 
the daughter of his colleague. ^ 

Vescinus Ager. [S uessa A urunca.] 
TIsevus. [Vesuvius.] 

Vssontio (JJesancon), the chief town of the Se- 
qnani in Gallia Belgica, situated on the river Duhis 
{Donhs)^ wliich flowed around the town, with the 
ea'ception of a space of 600 feet, on which stood a 
mountain, forming the citadel of the town, and con- 
nected witli the latter by means of walls. Veson- 
tia was an important place under the Homans, and 
still contains ruins of an aqueduct, a triumphal 
arch, and other Roman remains. 

Yespasianus, T. ^Flavius SaMnus, Homan 
emperor, a. d. j'O— — /9, was horn in the Sabine 
cuuntiy on the i7th of November, a. d. 9. His 
father was a man of mean condition, of Reate, in 
the country of the Sabiin. His mother, Vespasia 
I’olla, was the daughter of a praefectus castrorum, 
and the sister of a Roman senator. She was left 
a vvidow^%vith 2 sons, Flavius Sahiims and Vespa- 
sian. Vespasian served as tribimus militiini in 
Thrace, and was quaestor in Crete and Cvrene. 
He was afterwards aedile and praetor. About 
this time he took to wife Flavia Domitilla, the 
daughter of a Roman eques, by whom he bad 2 
sons, both of whom succeeded him. In the reign 
of Claudius he^ was sent into Germany as legatiis 
Icgio.iis ; and in 4.1 he held the same command in 
Britain, and reduced the Isle of Wight. He was 
consul in .51, and proconsul of Africa under Nero. 
He was at this time very poor, and was accused of 
getting money by dishonourable means. But he 
had a great^ military reputation, and he was liked 
by the soldiers. Nero afterwards sent him to the 
East (66), to conduct the war against the Jews. 
His conduct of the Jewish war had raised his re- 
putetion, when the war broke out between Otho 
?md Vitellius after the death of Galba. He was 
proclaimed emperor at Ale.xandria on the 1st of 
July 69, and soon after all through the East. 
\espasian came to Ibane in the following vear 
(/0_), leaving his son Titus to continue the\var 
.against tjie Jews. Titus took Jerusalem after a 
siege of 5 months; and a fonnidable insurrection 
01 the Batavj, headed by Civilis, was put down 
aooiit the same period, Vespasian, on his arrival 
at Rome, worked with great industry to restore 
order jn the city and in the empire. He disbanded 
some of the mutinous soldiers of Vitellius, and 
liiaintained discipline among his own. He co- 
operated in a friendly manner with the senate in 
tae public administration. The simplicity and 
Jrugality of his mode of life formed a striking con- 
trast with the profusion and luxury of some of his 
;»redecessors, and his example is said to have done 
more to reform the morals of Rome than all the , 
laws which had ever been enacted. He lived 
more hke a private person than a man who pos- 
sessed supreme power; he was affable and easy of • 
access to all persons. The personal anecdotes of i 
siicii a man are some of the most instructive records < 

of Ins reign. He was never ashamed of the mean- ' 

ness 0 . his origin, and ridiculed all attempts to i 

make out for him a distinguished genealogy. When f 

>‘ologeses, the Parthian kimr. 1 
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Vologeses, the Parthian 1ting,'acV;e3o lliif a 
letter commencing in these terms, « Arsaces, king 


•e of kings, to Flavius Vespasianus,” the answer be- 
n gan, "’Flavius Vespasianus to Arsaces, kin*^ of 
y kings.” If it be true, as it is recorded, that he 
,e was not annoyed at satire or ridicule, he exhibited 
i, an elevation of character almost unparalleled in 
one who filled so exalted a station. He knew the 
bad character of his son Donitian, and as long as 
he lived he kept him under proper restraint. The 
I- stories^that are told of his avarice and of his modes 
is of raising money, if true, detract from the dignity 
e of his character ; and it seems that he had a'taste 
a for little savings, and for coarse humour. Yet it 
i- is admitted that he was liberal in all liis expendi- 
t- ture for purposes of public utility. In 71 Titus 
d returned to Rome, and both father and son tri- 
ll umphed ^together on account of the conquest of the 
Jews. The reign of Vespasian was marked by 
El few Striking events. The most important was the 
e conquest oi North Wales and the island of Angle- 
s sey by Agricola, who was sent into Britain in "76. 

1 Inutile summer of 79 Vespasian, whose health was 
i failing, went to spend some time at his paternal 
, house in the mountains of the Sabini. By drink- 
t ing to excess of cold water he damaged his stomach, 

- wliich was already disordered. But he still at- 
1 tended to business, just as if he had been in perfect 
. health ; and on feeling the approach of death, he 
t said that an emperor should die standing ; and in 
5 fact he did die standing in this attitude, on the 
1 24th of June 79, being 69 years of age. 

E ^ Vesta, one ot the great Roman divinities, iden- 
' tical with the Greek Hestia, both in name and 
import. She was the goddess of tlie hearth, and 
> theretore inseparably connected with the Penates ; 
for Aeneas was believed to have hrough t the eternal 
lire of Vesta from Troy, along with the images of 
the Penates; and the praetors, consuls, and dicta- 
tors, before entering upon their official functions, 
sacrificed, not only to the Penates, but also to Vesta 
at Lftvinhira. In the ancient Roman house, the 
hearth was the central part, and around it all the 
inmates daily assembled for their common meal 
(coewa) ; e%'ery meaUhus taken was a fresh bond 
ot union and affection among the members of a 
famih’-, and at the same time an act of worship of 
Vesta, combined with a sacrifice to her and the 
Penates. Every dwelling-house therefore was, in 
some sense, a temple of Vesta ; hut a public sanc- 
tuary united all the citizens of the .state into one 
large family. This sanctuary stood in the Forum, 
between the Capitoline and Palatine hills, and not 
far from the temple of the Penates. The temple 
was round with a vaulted roof, like the impluvium 
of private houses, so that there is no reason to 
regard that form as an imitation of the vault of 
heaven. 'I he goddess was not represented in lier 
temple by a statue, but the eternal fire burning on 
her hearth or altar was her living svmbol, and was 
kept up and attended to by tiie Vestals, her virgin 
priestesses. As each house, and the city itself, so 
also the country had its own Vesta, and the latter 
was worshipped at Lavinium, the metropolis of the 
Hatms, where she was worshipped and received 
the regular sacrifices at the hands of the highest 
magistrates. The goddess herself was regarded as 
chaste and pure like her symbol, the fire ; and the 
Vestals who kept up the sacred fire were likewise 
pure maidens- ^ Respecting their duties and ohli- 
gations, see art. T^esiSaks. On the 

ist of March m every year her sacred fire, and the 
laurel tree which shaded lier hearth, were renewed, 
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and on the lotli of June her temple was cleaned 
and purified. The dirt was carried into an angi- 
portus behind the temple, which was locked b}*- a 
gate that no one might enter it. The day on which 
this took place was a dies nefastus^ the first half of 
•which was thought to be so inauspicious, that the 
priestess of Juno was not allowed to comb her hair 
or to cut her nails, while the second half w’as very 
favourable to contracting a marriage or entering 
upon other important undertakings. A few dat^s 
before that solemnity, on the 9th of June, the 
Vestalia wms celebrated in honour of the goddess, 
on which occasion none but women -walked to the 
temple, and that with bare feet. On one of these 
occasions an altar had been dedicated to Jupiter 
Pistor. Respecting the Greek goddess see Hestia. 

Yestini, a Sabellian people in central Italy, 
lying between the Apennines and the Adriatic sea, 
and separated from Piceniim by the river Matri- 
niis, and from the Marriicini by the river Atemus. 
They are mentioned in connexion with the Marsi, 
Marruciiii, and Peligni ; but they subsequently 
separated from these peoples, and joined the Sam- 
nites in their war against Rome. They were con- 
quered by the Romans, b. c. 323, and from this 
time appea.r as the allies of Rome. They joined 
the other allies in the Marsic war, and were con- 
quered by Pompeius Strabo in 89. They made a 
particular kind of cheese, which was a great 
tavourite with the Romans. 

Yesiilus. [Alpes.] 

Yeshvius, also called Yesevas, Yesbms, or 
Yesvius, the celebrated volcanic mountain in Cam- 
pania, rising out of the plain S. E. of Neapolis. 
There are no records of any eruption of Vesuvius 
before the Christian era, but the ancient writers 
■were aware of its volcanic nature from the igneous 
appearance of its rocks. The slopes of the niouii- 
taiii were extremely fertile, but the top was a 
rough and sterile plain, on which Spartacus and 
his gladiators were besieged by a Roman army. In 
A. D, 33 the volcano gave the first symptoms of 
agitation in an earthquake, which occasioned con- 
siderable damage to several towns in its vicinity ; 
and on the 24th of August A. d. 79, occurred the 
first great eruption of Vesuvius, which overwhelmed 
the cities of Stabiae, Herculaneum, and Pompeii. 
It was in this eruption that the elder Pliny lost 
his life. [Plinics.] There have been numerous 
eruptions since that time, which have greatly 
altered the shape of the moiuitain. Its present 
height is 3200 feet. 

Yetera or Castra Yetera. [Castra, No. 5.] 

Yetranio, commanded the legions in Illyria and 
Pannonia, at the period (a. d. 350) when Conshins 
was treacherously destroyed, and his throne seized 
by Magnentius. Vetranio was proclaimed emperor 
by liis troops; but at the end of 10 months he 
resigned his pretensions in favour of Constantins, 
by whom he was treated witli great kindness, and 
permitted to retire to Prusa, in Bithynia, where 
he passed the remaining 6‘ years of his life. 

Yettius, L., a Roman eques, in the pay of 
Cicero in b, c. 63, to whom he gave some valuable 
information respecting the Catilinarian conspiracy. 
He again appears in 59, as an informer. In that 
year he accused Curio, Cicero, L. Luculliis, and 
many other distinguished men, of having formed a 
conspiracy to assassinate Pompey. This conspiracy 
was a sheer invention for the purpose of injuring 
Cicero, Curio, and others ; but there is difficulty 
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in determining who were the inventors of it- 
Cicero regarded it as the work of Caesar, iivho 
used the tribune Vatinius as his instrument. At 
a later period, T,vhen Cicero bad returned from 
exile, and feared to provoke the triumvir, he threw 
the whole blame upon Vatinius. Vottius gave 
evidence first before the senate and on the next 
day before the assembly of the people; but his 
statements were regarded with great suspicion, 
and on the following morning he was found 
strangled in prison, to which the senate had sent 
him. It wus given out that he had committed 
suicide; but the marks of violence were visible on 
his body, and Cicero at a later time charged Va- 
tiniiis with the murder. 

Yettius Scato. [Scato.] 

Yettones or Yectoues, a people in the interior 
of Lusitania, E. of the Lusitaiii and ^V. of the 
Carpetani, extending from the Duriiis to the Tagus. 

Yetuloma, Yettdomum, or Yetulouii, an an- 
cient city of Etruria, and one of the 12 cities of 
the Etruscan confederation. From this city tlie 
Romans are said to have borrowed the insignia of 
their magistrates — the fasces, sella curuiiH, utnl 
toga praetexta — as well as the use of the hrazen 
trumpet in war. After the time of the Rnman 
kings we find no further inention of Vetulonia, 
except ill the catalogues of Pliny .and Ptolemy, 
both of whom place it among the inland colonies of 
Etruria. Pimy also states that there were hot 
springs in its neighbourhood not fiir from the sea, 
in which fish were found, notwithstanding tiie 
warmth of the water. The very site of tlie ancient 
city was supposed to have been entirely lost ; hut 
it has been discovered witliin the last fe-w years 
near a small village called between the 

river Osa and the Albegna, and about 3 miles in- 
land. It appears to have had a circuit of at least 
4^ miles. 

"Yeturia G-eus, anciently c; ded Yetusia, pa- 
trician and plebeian. The Veiurii rarely occur in 
the later times of the republic, and after b. c. 2U6, 
when L. Veturius Philo was consul, their name 
disappears from the Fasti. The most distinguished 
families in the gens bore the names Calvin trs, 
CicuRiNUs, and Philo. 

Yeturiiis Hamurius is said to liavo been the 
armourer who made the 11 ancilia exactly like 
the one that was sent from heaven in the reign of 
Numa. His praises formed one of the chief sub- 
jects of the songs of the Salii. Even tlie ancients 
themselves doubted in the reality of his existence : 
VaiTo interpreted Ids name as equivalent to veifus 
Qmmoria. Some modern -writers regard hramurius 
Veturius as an Etruscan artist, liecause he is said 
to have made a brazen image of the god Vertumnus. 

Yetus, Antistius. 1. Propraetor in Furtlier 
Spain about b. c. 6B, under -whom Caesar served 
as quaestor. — 2. C., son of the preceding, quaestor 
in 61, and tribune of the plebs in 57, when Le 
supported Cicero in opposition to Ciodius. In the 
Civil war ho espoused Caesaris party, and we find 
him in Syria in 45, fighting against Q* Caecilius 
Bassus. *In 34 Vetus carried on wur against the 
Salassi, and in 30 was consul suffectus. He ac- 
companied Augustus to Spain in 25, and on the 
illness of the emperor continued the war against 
the Cantabri and Astures, whom he reduced to 
submission. — 3. C., son of No. 2., consul b. c. 6; 
and as he lived, to see both his sons consuls, he 
must have been alive at least as late as a. n. 28. 
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He 'ivas a friend of Velleius Paterculus. — 4. 1, 
grandson of No. and consul with the emperor 
Nero, A. p. 55. In 58 he commanded a Roman 
armv in Germany, and formed the project of con- 
necting tlie IMosella {Moi^elle) and the Arar (»Sho72e) 
]j 3 ”a canal, and thus forming a communication be- 
tween the hlediterranean and the Northern Ocean, 
as troops could he conveyed. do\TO the Pthone and 
t!ie Saonc into tlie hloseile through the canal, and 
down the l^Ioselie into the Rhine, and so into the 
Ocean. Vetus put an end to his life in 65, in 
order to anticipate liis sentence of death, which 
Nero had resolved upon, Vetus was the father- 
in-law of Rnhellius Plautus. 

Yiadus {Oder)^ a river of Germany, falling into 
the R'lltic. 

Ylhms Pansa. [Pansa.] 

Vibius Seq.iiester- [Seiiusster.] 

Viho (Vibonensis : Bivonct)^ the Roman form of 
tile Greek town Hipponium (^iTirdiviovi ‘iTTTrw- 
ndrris), situated on the S. W. coast of Bruttimn, 
and on a gulf called after it Sinus Vibonensis or 
Hipponiates. It is said to have been founded by 
the Locri Epizephyrii ; hut it was destroyed by 
the elder Dionysius, who transplanted its inha- 
bitants to Syracuse. It was afterwards restored ; 
and at a later time it fell into the hands of the 
Bruttii, together with the other Greek cities on 
this coast. It was taken from the Bruttii by the 
Romans, who colonised it b. c. 194, and called it 
Vibo Valentia. Cicero speaks of it as a muni- 
cipiiim ; and in the time of xVugiistiis it was one of 
the most flourishing cities in the S- of Italy. 

Vibuianxis, the name of the most ancient family 
of the Pabia Gens. It was so powerful in the 
early times of the republic, that 3 brothers of the 
family held the consulship for / years in succession, 
B. c. 485 — 479. The last person of the gens who 
bore this surname was Q. Fabius Vibulanus, consul 
412. This Vibulanus assumed the agnomen of 
Ambiistus; and his descendants dropt the name of 
Vibulanus and took that of Ambustus in its place. 
In the same way Ambustus was after a time sup- 
planted by that of Maximus.*— 1. Q. Fabius Vi- 
bulanns, consul 485, when he carried on war with 
success against the Volsci and Aequi, and consul a 
2nd time in 482. In 480 he fought under his 
brother Marcus [No. 31] against the Etruscans, 
and -ivas killed in battle. —2. K., brother of the 
pi-ecediiig, was quaestor parricidii in 485, and along 
•with his colleague L. Valerius accused Sp. Cassius 
Visceiliinis, who was in consequence condemned 
by the votes of the populus. He was consul in 
484, when he took an active part in opposing the 
agrarian law, which the tribunes of the people 
attempted to bring forward. In 481 he was consul 
a 2ncl time, and in 479 a 3rd time, when he es- 
poused the cause of the plebeians, to whom he had 
become reconciled. As his propositions -were re- 
jected with scorn by the patricians, he and his 
iioiise resolved to quit Rome altogether, where 
they were regarded as apostates by their own 
order. They determined to found a settlement on 
the hanks of the Cremera, a small stream that falls I 
into the Tiber a few miles above Rome, According 
to the legend, the consul Kaeso went before the 
senate and said, that the Fabii were willing to 
caiTy on the war against the Veientes, alone and 
at their own cost. Their offer was joyfully ac- 
cepted, for the patricians were glad to see them 
expose themselves voluntarily to such dangers. On 
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the day after Kaeso had made the proposal to the 
senate, 806 Fabii, all patricians of one gens, as- 
sembled on the Qmrinal at the house of Kaeso, 
and from thence marched with the consul at their 
head through the Carmentai gate. The}'- proceeded 
straight to the banks of the Cremera, “where they 
erected a fortress. Here they took up their abode 
along wdth their families and clients, and for 2 
years continued to devastate the territor}’’ of Veil. 
They were at length destro37'ed by the Veientes in 
477. Ovid says that the Fabii perished on the 
Ides of February ; but all other authorities state 
that thejT were destroyed on the daj’' on which the 
Romans were subsequently conquered by the Gauls 
at the Allia, that is, on the I5th before the Kalends 
of Sextilis, June the 1 8th. The whole Fabia gens 
perished at the Cremera with the exception 
of one individual, the son of Marcus, from 
whom all the later Fabii were descended.— 3. M., 
brother of the 2 preceding, was consul 483, and a 
2nd time 480. In the latter year he gained a 
great victorj^ over the Etruscans, in which however 
his colleague the consul Gincinnatus and his brother 
Q. Fabius were killed. — 4. Q., son of No. 3, is 
said to have been the only one of the Fabii who 
survived the destruction of his gens at the Cremera, 
hut he could not have been left behind at Rome 
on account of his youth, as the legend relates, since 
he was consul 10 years afterwards. He was con- 
sul 467, a 2nd time in 465, and a 3rd time in 459. 
Fabius was a member of the 2nd decemvirate 
(450), and went into exile on the deposition of the 
decemvirs. 

Vibnllius Rufus, L., a senator and a friend of 
Pompey, who made liim praefectus fabrinu in the 
Civil war. He was taken prisoner by Caesar at 
Corflnium (49), and a 2nd time in Spain later in 
the year. When Caesar landed in Greece in 48, 
he despatched Vibiillius to Pompey with offers of 
peace. VibulHus made the greatest haste to reach, 
Pompe}^ in order to give him the earliest intelli- 
gence of the arrival of his enemy in Greece. 

Vicentxa or Vicetia, less correctly Vinceutia 
(Vicentiniis : Vicenza ) a town in Venetia in the 
N. of Italy, and a Roman mimicipium on the river 
Togispnus. 

Victor, Sex. Aurelius, a Latin writer, flourished 
in the middle of the 4th centuiy under the em- 
peror Constantins and his successors. He was bom 
of humble parents, but rose to distinction by his 
zeal in the cultivation of literature. Having at- • 
tracted the attention of Julian when at Sinnium, 
he was appointed by that prince governor of one 
division of Paimonia. At a subsequent period, he 
was elevated by Theodosius to the high office of 
citj'.praefect, and he is perhaps the same as the 
Sex. Aurelius Victor, “who was consul along with 
Valentinian in a. n. 373. The following works, 
which present in a very compressed form a con- 
tinuous record of Roman aflairs, from the fabulous 
ages down to the death of the emperor Theodosius, 
have all been ascribed to this writer ; but the evi- 
dence upon which the determination of authorship 
depends, is very slender, and in all probability the 
3rd alone belongs to the Sex. Aurelius Victor 
whom we have noticed above: — ^1. Orujo Gentis 
Eomanae^ in 23 chapters, containing the annals of 
the Roman race, from Janus and Saturnus down 
to the era of Romulus. It is probably a production 
of some of the jater grammarians who were desirous 
of prefixing a suitable introduction to the series. 
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2. De Virts ilhistrmts Urhis Romae^ aa 06 chapters, 
commencing with the hirth of Romulus and Remus, 
and concluding wnth the death of Cleopatra. 3. 
De Caesarihus^ in 42 cliapters, exhibiting short 
biographies of the emperors, from Augustus to 
CGBStantius. Epitome de Caesarihus, in 48 
chapters, commencing with Augustus and con- 
cluding with Theodosius. These lives agree for 
the most part almost word for -word w-ith the 
preceding, but variations ma}' here and there be 
detected. Moreover, the Jirst series terminates 
■with Constantins, but the second comes down as 
low as Arcadius and Honorius. The best edition 
of these 4 pieces is by Arntzenius, Amst. et Traj. 
Bat. 1783, 4to. 

Victor, Publius, the name prefixed to an enu- 
meration of tlie principal buildings and monuments 
of ancient Rome, distributed according to the 
regions of Augustus, which has generailj^ been 
respected as a work of great authority by Italian 
anti-quaries. The best modem scholars, however, 
are agreed that this work, and a similar production 
ascribed to Sext[ts Eupus, cannot be received in 
their present state as ancient at all, but must be 
regarded as mere pieces of patchwmrk, fabricated 
not earlier than the 15th century. 

Victoria, the personification of victory among 
the Romans. It is said that Evander by the 
command of IMinerva dedicated on mount Palatine 
a temple of Victoria, the daughter of Pallas. On 
the site of this ancient temple a new one was 
built by L. Postumius, during the war with the 
Samnites ; and M. Porcius Cato added to it a 
cliapel of Victoria Virgo. In later times there 
existed S or 4 sanctuaries of Victory at Rome. 
Respecting the Greek goddess of Victory see 
Nice. . . 

Victoria or Victorina, the mother of Vieto- 
rinus, after ivliose death she was hailed as the 
mother of camps {Mater Castrorum) ; and coins 
Avere struck, bearing her effigy. Feeling herself 
unequal to the iveight of empire, she transferred 
her power first to Marius, and then to Tetricus, 
by Avhom some say that she was slain, while 
others affirm that she died a natiual death. 

Victorinus. 1. One of the Thirty Tyrants, 
Avas the 3rd of the usurpers Avho in succession 
ruled Gaul during the reign of Galliemis. He was 
assassinated at Agrippina by one of his own 
officers in a. d. 2 G8, after reigning somewhat more 
than a year. ««“ 2. Bishop of Pettaw on the Drave 
in Styria, hence distinguished by the epithet Pc~ 
tavionemis^ or Fictavienszs^ flourished A. n. 270 — 
200 , and suffered martyrdom during the perse- 
cution of Diocletian, probably in 303. He Avrote 
commentaries on the Scriptures, but all liis Avorks 
are lost. — 3. C. Marius Victorinus, surnamed 
Jfer from the country of his birth, taught rhetoric 
at Home in the middle of the 4th century, Avith so 
much reputation that his statue Avas erected in the 
forum of Trajan. In his old age he embraced 
Christianity ; and when the edict of Julian, pro- 
hibiting Cfcstiaijs from giving instruction in po- | 
lite literature, was promulgated, Victorinus chose i 
to shut up his school rather than deny his religion. ' 
Besides his commentaries on the Scriptures, and 
other theological works, many of which are extant, 
Victorinus Avrote : — Cotumentarius s. Expositio in 
Ciceroziis lihros de Tnmntione^ the best edition of 
Avhich is in the Sth volume of Orelli’s edition of 
Cicero. 2. Ars Qi'animaUca de Odliograpliia d 
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Ratione Metrorum^ a complete and A’oluminous 
treatise upon metres, in 4 books, printed in the 
Grammaticae Laiinac Atictores Aoitiqui of Puts- 
chius, Hannov. 1605. The fame enjoyed by Vic- 
torinus as a public instructor docs not gain any 
accession ffioin his works. The e.tposition of the 
De Inmnimne is moi*e difficult to comprehend than 
the text which it professes to explain. 4. Maxi- 
mus Victorinus. We possess three short tracts 
— 1. De Re Grammatiea; % De Car mim Ile- 
rotco ; 3. De Raiione Meh-ortem ; all apparently 
the work of the same author, and usually ascribed 
in MSS. to a Maximus Vietoriniis ; but Avhether 
AA-e ought to consider Mm the same Avith the rhe- 
torician Avho flourished under Constantins, or as 
an independent personage, it is impossible to 
decide. They AA'ere printed in the collection of 
Piitschius, HannoA’. 1605, and in that of Liiide- 
mann, Lips, 1831. 

Victrix. [Venus.] 

‘ Viducasses, a tribe of the Armorici in Gallia 
Lugdunensis, S. of the modern Caen. 

Vienna (Viennensis : Vicime)^ the chief town of 
the Allobroges in Gallia Lugdunensis, situated on 
the Rhone, S. of Lugdunum. It aa'Us subsequently 
a Roman colony, and a wealthy and flourishing 
town. Under the later emperors it was the capital 
of the province called after it Gallia Viennensis. 
The modern toAvm contains seA-eral Roman remains, 
of AAdiich the most important is a temple, supposed 
to have been dedicated to Augustus, and now con- 
verted into a museum. 

ViUius Annalis. [Annalis.] 

VTmmalis. [Roma.] 

Vincentius, surnamed Lixinensis, from the 
monastery in the island of Lerins, AA'here he offi- 
ciated as a presbyter. He Avas by birth a native 
of Gaul, and died in the rtugn of Theodosius and 
Valentinian, about a.'d. 450. His fame rests 
upon a treatise against heretics, composed in 434. 
It commonH hears the title Cominomiorium pro 
CaiJioficae fidei antiquiiate et unixersitaie adversus 
profanas omnium Haereiicorum 7ioiiitates. The 
standard edition is that of Baiuzius, 8 vq. Paris, 
1663, 16G9, 1C84. 

Vindaium, a toAAm of tlie Cavares in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, situated at the confluence of the Saigas 
and the Rhone. 

Vindeiieia, a Roman province S. of the Danube, 
bounded on the N. by the Danube, which separated 
it from Gennany, on the W. by the territory of 
the Helvetii in Gaul, on the S. by Rhaetia, and on 
the E. by the riA'er Genus {Inn\ Avhich separated 
it from Noricum, thus corresponding to the N.E. 
part of Switzerland, the S.E. of Baden, the S. of 
Wurteniberg and Bavaria, and the N. part of the 
T 3 T 0 I. It Avas originally part of the province of 
Rhaetia, and Avas conquered by Tiberius in the 
reign of Augustus. At a later time Rhaetia was 
divided into two provinces, Rhaetia Frima and 
Rhaetia SecundaT, tiie latter of Avhich names Avas 
gradually supplanted by that of Vindeiieia. It 
was drained by the tributaries of the Danube, of 
which the most important were the Licias, or Licus 
(iSecS), with its tiihutaiy the Vindo,*^ Vinda, or 
Virdo {WeTlach\ the Isarus (Jsar), and Genus 
(/»«). The E. part of the Lacus Br igantinus {Dike 
of (knstanoe) also belonged to Vindeiieia. The 
greater part of Vindeiieia Avas a plain, but the S. 
portion was occupied by the N. slopes of the Alpes 
Rhaetacae. It deriA-ed its name from its chief in- 
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habitants, the Vindelici, a warlike people dwelling 
in the S. of the country. Their name is said to, 
have been formed from the 2 rivers, Vinda and 
Liens; but it is more likely connected with the 
Celtic word Vwd, which is found in the names 
VmMfona, Fmdomagus, FmdonissH, &c. The 
Vindelici were a Celtic people, and were closely 
connected with the Rhaeti, -with whom^ they are | 
frequently spoken of by the ancient writers, and | 
along with whom they were subdued by Tiberius, ; 
as is mentioned above. The other tribes in Vinde- 
licia were the Brigantii on the Lake of Constance, 
the Licatii or Licates on the Lech, and the Breuni 
in the N. of Tyrol on the Brenner. _ The chief 
town in the province was Augusta Yindelicorum 
{Aug&burg\ at the confluence of Vindo and the 
Licus, which was made a Roman colony, A. n. 14, 
and was the residence of the governor of the pro- 
vince. This town, together with the other towns 
of Yindelicia, fell into the hands of the Alsmanni 
in the 4th century, and from this time the popu- 
lation of the country appears to have been entirely 
Germanized. 

Yindex, C, Julius, propraetor of Gallia Celtica 
in the reign of Xero, was the first of the Roman 
governors who disowned the authority of Nero 
(a. b. 68). He did not, however, aspire to the 
empire himself, hut offered it to Galba. Yir- 
ginius Rufus, the governor of Upper Germany, 
marched with his army against Yindex. The two 
generals had a conference before Yesontio {Be- 
in which they appear to have come to 
some agreement; but as Yindex was going to 
enter the town, he was attacked by the soldiers of 
Virginius, and put an end to his own life. 

Yindicius, a slave, who is said to have given 
information to the consuls of the conspiracy, which 
was formed for the restoration of the Tarquins, 
and who was rewarded in consequence ■with liberty 
and the Roman franchise. He is said to have been 
the first slave manumitted by the Vindieia, the 
name of which was derived by some persons from 
that of the slave ; but it is unnecessary to point 
out the absurdity of this etymology. 

Yxiidiii. [VLiN'DiLL] 

Yindilis (Belle Isk\ one of the islands of the 
Yeneti off the N. W. coast of Gaul. 

Yindius or Yinuius, a mountain in the N. W. 
of Hispania Tarraconensis, forming the bbimdary 
between the Cantabri and Astures. 

Yindobona (Viemia, Engl. ; Wien, Germ.), a 
town in Pamionia, on the Danube, was originally 
a Celtic place, and siibsequenth” a Roman nimii- 
cipiiim. U’nder the Romans it became a town of 
importance ; it was the chief station of the Roman 
fleet on the Danube, and the head quarters of a 
Roman legion. It was taken and plundered by 
Attila, but continued to be a flourishing town under 
the Lombards. It ivas here that the emperor M. 
Aurelius died, a. I). 180. 

Ymdonissa (WincUsch)^ a town in Gallia Bel- 
gica, on the triangular tongue of land between the 
Aar and lieuss, was an important Roman fortress 
in the country of the Helvetii. Several Roman 
remains have been discovered on the site of the 
ancient town ; and the foundations of walls, the 
traces of an amphitheatre, and a subterranean aque- 
duct. are still to be seen. 

Yinius, T.f consul in a. d. 69 with the emperor 
Galba, and one of the chief advisers of the latter 
during his brief reign. He recommended Galba 
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to choose 0th 0 as his successor, hut he was not- 
withstanding killed by Otho’s soldiers, after the 
death of Galba, 

Yipsania Agrippina. 1. Daughter of M. Vip- 
sanius Agrippa by his first wife Pomponia, the 
daughter of T. Pomponius Atticus, the iriend of 
Cicero, Augustus gave her in marriage to his 
step-son Tiberius, by whom she was much beloved; 
but after she had borne him a son, Drusus, Ti- 
berius was compelled to divorce her by the com- 
mand of the emperor, in order to marry Julia, 
the daughter of the latter. Yipsania afterwards 
married Asinius Gallus. She died in a. d. 20. '«-« 
2. Daughter of M. Yipsanbia Agrippa by his second 
wife Julia, better known by the name of Agrip- 
pina. [Agrippina.] 

Yipsanius Agrippa, M. [Agrippa.] 

Yirbius, a Latin divinity worshipped along 
with Diana in the grove at Aricia, at the foot of 
the Alban Mt. He is said to have been the same 
as Hippolytiis, who was restored to life by Aescu- 
lapius at the request of Diana. He -was placed 
by this goddess under the care of the nymph 
Aricia, and received the name of Yirbius. By this 
nymph he became the father of a son, who was 
also called Yirbius, and whom his mother sent to 
the assistance of Turniis against Aeneas. 

Yirdo. [Yindelicia.] 

Yirgilius or Yergilins Maro, P., the Ronmn 
poet, was born on the 15th of October, b. c. 70, 
at Andes (Fieiola), a small village near Mantua 
in Cisalpine Gaul. Virgil’s father probably bad a 
small estate which he cultivated : his mother's 
name was Maia. He was educated at Cremona 
and Mediolanum (Mil<m), and he took the toga 
virilis at Cremona on the day on which he com- 
menced his 16th year in 55. It is said that he 
subsequentljLstudied at Neapolis (Naples) under 
Parthenius, a native of Bi thy nia, from whom he 
learned Greek. He was also instructed by Syron 
an Epicurean, and probably at Rome. Yirgii’s 
writings prove that he received a learned education, 
and traces of Epicurean opinions are apparent in 
them. The liealth of Yirgilius was always feeble, 
and there is no evidence of bis attempting to rise 
by those means by which a Roman gained dis- 
tinction, oratory and the practice of arms. After 
completing his education, Virgil appears to have 
retired to his paternal farm, and here he may have 
written some of the small pieces, which are attri- 
buted to him, the Calcx, Cms, Moretnm^ and 
others. After the battle of Philippi (42) Octavian 
assigned to his soldiers lands in various parts of 
Italy ; and the neighbourhood of Cremona and 
Mantua was one of the districts in whicli the 
soldiers were planted, and from wliich the former 
possessors were dislodged. Virgil -was thus de- 
prived of his property. It is said that it was 
seized by a veteran named Claudius or Clodius, 
and that Asinius Pollio, who w’as then governor 
of Gallia Transpadana, advised Virgil to apply to 
Octavian at Rome for the restitution of his land, 
and that Octavian granted his request It is 
supposed that Yirgilius wrote the Eclogue which 
stands first in our editions, to commemorate his 
gratitude to Octavian. Virgil became acquainted 
with Maecenas before Hora.ee was, and Horace 
(Sat i. 5, and 6. 55, &c.) was introduced to Mae- 
cenas by Virgil Whether this introduction was 
in 41, or a little later, is uncertain ; but we may 
perhaps conclude from the name of Maecenas not 
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being incntioiicMl in tlio l^clogues of Tirgil, that he 
himself was not on tliosc intimate terms with 
Maecenas whicii ripened into friendship, until 
after tliej wore written. Horace, in one of his 
Satires {Saf. I 5), in wliich he describes the 
itinniey from Romo to Bnindusium, mentions 
Virgil as one of the party, and in language which 
shows that they were then in the closest intimacy. 
The most finished work of Virgil, bis Gcorgica^ 
an agricultural poem, was undertaken at the sug- 
gostion of Maecenas {Georg, iii, 41). The con- 
cluding lines of the Georgica were written at 
Kaples {Georg, iv. ooS), and the poem was com- 
pleted after the battle of Actium B. c. 31, %vhile 
Octaviaii was in the East. (Comp. Georg, iv. 530, 
and ii- 171.) His Eclogues had all been com- 
pleted, and probably before the Georgica were 
begun ( Georg, iv. 565). The epic poem of Virgil, 
the Acneid,, was probably long contemplated l3y 
the poet. While Augustus was in Spain (27), 
bo -wrote to Virgil to express his wish to have 
some monument of his poetical talent. Virgil 
appears to have commenced the Aeneid about this 
time. In 23 died Marcellus, the son of Octavia, 
Caesar’s sister, by her first husband ; and as Virgil 
lost no opportunity of gratifying bis patron, he 
hitrodiiccd into his 6th book of the Aeneid (883) 
tlie well-known allusion to tlie virtues of this 
yoiitli, who -was cut off by a premature death. 
Octavia^ is said to have been present when the 
poet was reciting this allusion to her son and to 
have fainted from her emotions. She rewarded 
the poet munificently for his excusable flatter}'. ' 
As Marcellus did not die till 23, these lines were 
of course written after his death, but that does 
not prove that the whole of the Gth book was 
written so late. A passage in the 7th book (606) 
appears to allude to Augustus receiving back the- 
Parthian standards, wdiich event belongs to 20. 
When Augustus was returning from Samos, where 
be bad spent the winter of 20, be met Virgil at 
Athens. Tlie poet, it is said, bad intended to 
make a tour of Greece, but be accompanied the 
emperor to Megara and tbence to Italy. His 
health, which had been long declining, was now 
completely broken, and he died soon after his 
arrival at Brundusiura on the 22d of September, 
10, not having quite completed his 51st year. 
His remains were transferred to Naples, which 
liad been bis favourite residence, and placed on 
the road from Naples to Puteoli {Pozzuoli)., where 
a monument is still shown, supposed to be the 
tomb of the poet. The inscription said to have 
been placed on the tomb, 

“ Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, tenet nunc 
Parthenope. Cecini pascua, rura, duces,” 

we cannot suppose to have been written by the 
poet. Virgil named, as heredes in his testament, 
})is half-brotlier Valerius Proculas, to whom he 
left one-half of his property, and also Augustus, 
Maecenas, L. Variiis and Plotius Tucca. It is , 
said til at in his last illness he wished to bum the 
Aeneid, to which he had not given the finishing 
touches, but his friends would not allow him. 
Whatever be may have wished to be done with 
the Aeneid, it was preserved and published by his 
friends Varius and Tucca. The poet had been 
enriched by tbe liberality of his patrons, and he 
left behind him a considerable property and a 
house on the Esquiline Hill near the gardens of 
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Maecenas. ^ He used his wealtli liberfilly, and bis 
library, which was doubtless a good one^ was easy 
of access. He used to send his parents money 
every year, plis father, who became blind, did 
not die before his son had attained a mature age. 
Two brothers of Virgil also died before him. In 
his fortunes and his friends Virgil wa.$ a happy 
man. Munificent patronage gave him ample 
means of enjoyment and of leisure, and he had 
the friendship of all the most accomplished men of 
the day, among whom Horace entertained a strong 
affection for liim. He was an amiable good-tem- 
pered man, free from the mean passions of envy 
and jealousy; and in all but health he was pros- 
perous. His fame, which was established in his 
lifetime, was cherished after his dc-ath, as an in- 
heritance in which every Roman had a share ; and 
his works became school-books even before the 
death of Augustus, and continued such for cen- 
turies after. The learned poems of Virgil soon 
gave employment to commentators and critics. 
Aldus Gellius has numerous remarks on Virgil, 
and Macrobius, in bis Saturnalia, has filled four 
books (iii — vi.) with bis critical remarks on 
Virgil’s poems. One of tlie most valuable com- 
mentaries of Virgil, in which a great amount of 
curious and instnictive matter has been preserved, 
is that of Servius [Servius]. Virgil is one of 
the most difficult of the Latin authors, not so 
much for the form of the expression, though that 
is sometimes ambiguous enough, but from the 
great variety of knowledge that is required to 
attain bis meaning in all its fulness, ^'irgil was 
the great poet of the middle ages too. To him 
Dante paid the homage of his superior genius, and 
owned him for his master and his model. Among 
the vulgar be had the reputation of a conjurer, a 
necromancer, a worker of miracles : it is the fate 
of a great name to be embalmed in fable. — The 
10 short poems called Bucolka were the earliest 
works of Virgil, and probably all written between 
41 and 37. These Bucolica are not Bucolica in 
the same sense as the poems of Theocritus, whicli 
have the same title. They have all a Bucolic 
form and colouring, but some of them have nothing 
more. They are also called Eclogae or Selections, 
but this name may not have originated with tlie 
poet. Their merit consists in their versification, 
which was smoother and more polished than the 
hexameters which the Romans had yet seen, ..and 
in many natural and simple touches. But as an 
attempt to transfer the Syracusan muse into Italy, 
they are certainly a faihure, and we read the 
pastorals of Theocritus and of Virgil witii a very 
different degree of pleasure. The 4 th Eclogue, 
entitled Pollio, which may have been written in 
40, after the peace of Biaindusium, has nothing of 
the pastoral character about it. It is allegorical, 
mystical, half historical and prophetical, aenig- 
matical, anything in fact but Bucolic. The Ht 
Eclogue is Bucolic in form and in. treatment, witit 
an historical basis. The 2nd Eclogue, the Alexi.% 
is an amatory poem, with a Bucolic colouring, 
which indeed is the characteristic of all Virgil’s 
Eclogues, whatever they may bo in substance. 
The 3rd, tbe 5th, the 7th, and the i^th are more 
clearly modelled on the form of the poems of his 
Sicilian prototype ; and the 8th, tho Pharma- 
ceutria, is a direct imitation of the original Greek. 
The 10th, entitled Gallus, perhaps written the 
last of all, is a love poem, which, if written in 
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eleijiac verse, would ])e more appropriately called 
an elegy than a Bucolic.— The Gmrgka or “Agri- 
cultiirai Poem” in 4 books is a didactic poem, 
wliicli Virgil dedicated to liis patron Maecenas, 
lie treats of the cultivation of the soil in the first 
book, of fruit trees in the second, of horses and 
other catiie in the third, and of bees in the fourth. 
Ill tills poem Virgil shows a great improvement 
both in his taste and in his versification. Neither 
in the Georgies nor elsewhere has Virgil the merit 
of striking originality ; his chief merit consists in 
the skilful handling of borrowed materials. His 
subject, which was by no means promising, he 
treated in a manner both instructive and pleasing ; 
for he has given many useful remarks on agri- 
culture and diversifiecl the dryness of didactic 
poetry by numerous allusions and apt embellish- 
ments, and some occasional digressions without 
wandering too far from his main matter. In the 
first book he enumerates the subjects of his poem, 
among which is the treatment of bees ; yet the 
management of bees seems but meagre material 
for one fourth of the whole poem, and the author 
accordingly had to complete the fourth book with 
matter somewhat extraneous — the long story of 
Aristaeus. The Georgica is the most finished 
specimen of the Latin hexameter which we have ; 
and the rude vigour of Lucretius and the anti- 
quated rudeness of Ennius are here replaced by a 
versification, which in its kind cannot be sur- 
passed, The Georgica are also the most original 
poem of Virgil, for he found little in the Works 
artd Days of Hesiod that could furnish him with 
hints for the treatment of his subject, and we are 
not aware that there was any work which he could 
exactly follow as a whole. For numerous single 
lines he was indebted to his extensive reading of 
the Greek poets. — The Aeneid^ or adventures of 
Aeneas after the fall of Troy, is an epic poem on 
the model of tlie Homeric poems. It -was founded 
upon an old Ptoman tradition that Aeneas and his 
Trojans settled in Italy, and were the founders 
of the Roman name. In the 1st hook we have 
the story of Aeneas being driven by a storm on 
the coast of Africa, and being hospitably received 
by Dido queen of Carthage, to whom he relates 
in the episode of the 2nd imd 2rd books the fall 
fjf Troy and his wanderings. In the 4th book 
the poet has elaborated the story of the attach- 
ment of Dido and Aeneas, the departure of Aeueas 
in obedience to the will of the gods, and the sui- 
cide of the Cartliaginian queen. The 5th book 
contains the visit to Sicily, and the 6th the landing 
of Aeneas at Cumae in Itah^, and his descent to 
the infernal regions, where he sees his father An- 
chises, and has a prophetic vision of the glorious 
destinies of his race and of the future heroes of 
Borne. In the first 6 books the adventures of 
Ulysses in the Odyssey are the model, and these 
books contain more variety of incident and situ- 
ation than those which Mow. The critics have 
discovered an anachronism in the visit of Aeneas 
to Carthage, which is supposed not to have been 
founded until two centuries after the fall of Troy, 
but this is a matter which we may leave without 
discussion, or admit without allowing it to be a 
poetical defect. The last 6 books, the history of 
•the struggles of Aeneas in Italy, are founded on 
the model of the battles of the Iliad. Latinus, 
the king of the Latini, offers the Trojan hero his 
daughter Laviaia in mtuxiage, who had been he- 
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trothed to Tumus, the warlike king of the RiitulL 
The contest’is ended by the death of Turnus, who 
fiills by the hand of Aeneas. The fortunes of 
Aeneas and his final settlement in Italy are the 
subject of the Aeneid, but the glories of Rome 
and of the Julian house, to which Augustus be- 
longed, are indirectly the poet’s theme. In the 
first book the foundation of Alba Longa is pro- 
mised by Jupiter to Venus (Aeneid, i. 254), and 
the transfer of empire from Alba to Rome; from 
the line of Aeneas will descend the ‘‘Trojan 
Caesar,” whose empire will only be limited by 
the ocean, and whose glory by the heavens. The 
I future rivalry between Rome and Carthage, and 
I the ultimate triumphs of Rome are predicted. The 
i poems abound in allusions to the history of Rome ; 

1 and the aim of the poet to confirm and embellish 
I the popular tradition of the Trojan origin of the 
I Roman state, and the descent of the Julii from 
Venus, is apparent all through the poem. It is ob- 
jected to the Aeneid that it has not the unity of 
construction either of the Iliad or of the Odyssey, 
and that it is deficient in that antique simplicity 
which characterises these two poems. Aeneas, the 
hero, is an insipid kind of personage, and a much 
superior interest is excited by the savage Mezen- 
tius, and also by Turnus, the imfortunate rival 
of Aeneas. Virgil imitated other poets besides 
Homer, and he has occasionally borrowed from 
them, especially from Apollonius of Rhodes. If 
Virgil’s subject was difficult to invest with in- 
terest, that is his apology ; but it cannot be denied 
that many parts of Iiis poem are successfully ela- 
borated, and that pmticular scenes and incidents 
are treated with true poetic spirit. The historical 
I colouring which pervades it, and the great mnoimt 
of antiquarian learning which he has scattered 
through it, make the Aeneid a study for the his- 
, torian of Rome. Virgil’s good sense and taste are 
: always conspicuous, and make up for the defect 
of originality.. As a whole, the Aeneid leaves no 
strong impression, which arises from the fact that 
it is not really a national poem, like the Iliad or 
the Odyssey, the monument of an age of which 
we have no other literary monument; it is a 
learned poem, the production of an age in which it 
does not appear as an emhodiment of the national 
feeling, but as a monument of the talent and in- 
dustry of an individual. Virgil has the merit of 
being the best of the Roman epic poets, superior 
both- to Ennius who preceded him, and on whom 
; he levied contributions, and to Lucan, Silius Itali- 
cus, and Valerius Flaccus, who belong to a later 
age. The passion for rhetorical displu}', which 
characterises all the literature of Rome, is much 
less offensive in Virgil than in those who followed 
him in the line of epic poetry. — The larger editions 
of Viigii contain some shoi't poems, which are 
attributed to him, and may have been among his 
earlier works. The Cnkx or Gnat is a kirk of 
Bucolic poem in 413 hexameters, often very ob- 
scure ; the Ctris, or the mythus of Scylla the 
daughter of Kisus, king of Megara, in 541 hexa- 
meters, has been attributed to Cornelius Gallus 
and others ; the Moreium, in 123 verses, the name 
of a compound mess, is a poem in hexameters, on 
the daily labour of a cultivator, but it contains 
only the description of the labours of the first part 
of the day, which consist in preparing the More- 
turn ; the €opa, in elegiac verse, is an invitation 
by a female tavern keeper or servant attached to 
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VIRGINIA, 

a Gaupoiia, to passengers to come in. and enjoy 
tliBinselvos. There are also 14 short pieces in 
various metres, classed under the general name of 
Cataiecta. That addressed “ Ad V enerem ” shows 
that the writer, whoever he was, had a talent for 
elegiac poetry. Of the numerous editions of Virgil 
the best are hy Bunnann. Amsterdam, 1746, 4 
vols. 4to. ; by iieyne, 17G7 — 1775, Lip.?. 4yo1s. 
8yo., of which the 4th edition contains important 
improvements, by Wagner, Lips. 1880, 4 vols, 
8vo. ; and by Forbiger, Lips. 1845 — 184G, 3 vols. 
8vo. 

Virginia, daughter of L. Virginius, a brave 
centurion, was a beautiful and innocent girl, be- 
trothed to L. Iciiius. Her beauty excited the 
lust of the decemvir Appius Claudius, who got one 
of his clients to seize the damsel and claim her as 
his slave. The case was brought before the de- 
cemvir for decision ; her friends begged him to 
postpone his judgment till her father could be 
fetched from the camp, and offered to give security 
for the appearance of the maiden. Appius, fearing 
a riot, agreed to let the cause stand over till the 
next day; but on the following morning be pro- 
nounced sentence, assigning Virginia to liis freed- 
man. Her father, rvho had come from the camp, 
seeing that all hope rvas gone, prayed the decemvir 
to be allowed to speak one v/ord to the nurse in 
bis daughter’s hearing, in, order to ascertain whe- 
ther slie was really his daughter. The request wms 
granted; Virginius drew them both aside, and 
snatcliing up a butcher’s knife from one of the 
stalls, plunged It in his daughter’s breast, exclaim- 
ing, “ There is no way but this to keep thee free.” 
In Tain did Appius call out to stop him. The 
crowd made way for him ; and holding his bloody 
knife on high, he rushed to the gate of the city, 
and hastened to the Roman camp. The result is 
known. Both camp and city rose against the de- 
cemvirs, who were deprived of their power, and the 
old form of government was restored. L.XTrginius 
was the first who was elected tribune, and he has- 
tened to take revenge upon his cruel enemy. By 
Ins orders Appius was dragged to prison to await 
bis trial, and he there put an end to his own life 
in order to avoid a more ignomiiuous death. 

Virginia or Verginia Gens, patrician and ple- 
beian. The patrician Virginii frequently filled the 
highest honours of the state during the early years 
of the repiiblic. They all bore the cognomen of 
Tricosius^ but none of them are of sufficient import- 
ance to require a separate notice. I 

Virginius, L., father of Virginia, whose tragic 
fate occasioned the downfall of the decemvirs, B. c. 
44I>. [Virginia.] 

Virginius Bufus, consul a. b. 63, and governor 
of Upper Germany at the time of the revolt of 
Julius Vindex in Gaul (68). The soldiers of 
Virginius wished to raise him to the empire ; 
but he refused the honour, and marched against 
Vindex, who perished before Vesontio. [Vindex.] 
After the death of Nero, Virginius supported the 
claims of Galba, and accompanied him to Rome. 
After Olho’s death, the soldiers again attempted 
to proclaim Virginius emperor, tmd in consequence 
of Iiis refusal of the honour, he narrowly escaped 
with his life. Virginius died in the reign of 
Nerva, in his 3rd consulship, a. d. 37, at 83 years 
of age* He was honoured with a public funeral, 
and his panegjTic w'as pronounced by the historian 
Tacitus, who w'as then consul. The younger 
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Pliny, of whom Virginius had been the tutor or 
guardian, also mentions him with praise, 

ViriatIiTi0, a celebrated Lusitanian, is described 
by the Romans as originally a shepherd or hunts- 
man, and afterwards a robber, or, as Jm would be 
called in Spain in the present day, a guerilla chief. 
His character is drawn very favourably I w many 
of the ancient writers, who celebrate his'jiistiee and 
equity, which was particiilii,rly sliown in the fair 
division of the spoils he obtained from the enemy, 
Viriathus was one of the Lusitanians wlio escaped 
the treacherous and savage massacre of the people 
by the proconsul Galba in b, c. 150. [Gadb.u 
No. 2.] He was destined to be the avenger of 
his country’s wrongs. He collected a formidable 
force, and for several successive 3"ears he defe»ate<i 
one Roman army after another. *AtIeneth, in 140, 
the proconsul Fabius Servilianus concluded a peace 
with Viriathus, in order to save his army, wldcli 
had been enclosed by the LusiUuiiaus in a moun- 
tain pass, much in the same way as their ancestors 
had been by the Samnites at the Caudine Forks. 
The treaty w^as ratified by the senate ; but Ser- 
vilins Caepio, tvho had succeeded to the CGimiiaud 
of Further Spain in 140, renewed the war, and. 
shortly afterwards procured the assassination of 
Viriathus by bribing 3 of his friends. 

Viridomarus. 1. Or Britomartna, the leader 
of the Gauls, slain by Mfircellus. [Margelduk, 
No.I.] — 2. Or Virdumarus, a chiefuim of the 
Aedui, whom Caesar had raised from a low rank 
to the highest honour, but who afterwards joined 
the Gauls in their great revolt in b. c. 52. 

Virtns, the Roman personification of manly 
valour. She was represented with a short tunic, 
her right breast uncovered, a helmet on her head, 
a spear in her left hand, a sw'ord in the right, and 
standing with her right foot on a helmet. A 
temple of Virtus was built by Marcellas close to 
one of Honor. [Honor.] 

Visceilmns, Sp. Cassius. [ Cassius, No. I . ] 

Vistula ( Ffsifw/cr, Engl. ; WckJisel, Germ.), an 
important river of Germany, forming the boundary 
between Germany and Sarruatia, rising in the Iler- 
cynia Silva and fhlling into the Mare Suevicuiri or 
the Baltic. 

Visurgis (irc^cr), an important river of Ger- 
many, falling into the German Ocean. Ptolemy 
makes it rise in M. hleliboeus, because the Romans 
were not acquainted with the southern course of 
the Weser below Minden. 

Vitellius. 1. L., father of the emperor, w'as a 
consummate flatterer, and by his arts lie gained 
promotion. After being consul in a. d. 34, he had 
been appointed governor of Syria, and had made 
favourable terms of peace with Artabanus. But 
all this only excited Caligula’s jealousy, and he 
sent for Vitellius to put him to death. The 
governor saved himself b}'' his abject humiliation 
and the gross flatteiy which pleased and softened 
the savage tyrant. He paid the like attention to 
Claudius and Messalina, and was rewarded by 
being twice consul with Claudius, and censor. — 
2. L., son of the preceding, and brother of the 
emperor, was consul in 48. He was put to death 
by the party of Vespasian on his brother’s fall. ^ 
8. A., Roman emperor, from January 2nd to De- 
cember *2*2nd, A. d. 69, tvas the son of No. 1. He 
' was consul during the first 6 months of 48, and 
his brother Lucius during the 6 following months. 
He had some knowledge of letters and some elc- 
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qtieTice. His vice's made him a favourite of Ti- 
berius, Cains Caligula, Ciaudiiis, and Nero, -ft-ho 
loaded him with fivours. People were much sur- 
prised when Galba chose such a man to command 
xlie legions in Lower Germanj', for he had no 
military talent. His great talent was eating and 
drinking. The soldiers of Vitellius proclaimed 
him emperor at Colonia Agrippinensis (Cologne) 
on the '2nd of January, 60. His generals Fahius 
Valens and Caecina marched into Itaty, defeated 
Otho's troops at the decisive battle of Bedriacum, 
and thus secured for Vitellius the undisputed 
command of Italy. The soldiers of 0th o, after the 
death of the latter, took the oath of fidelity to 
Vitellius. Vitellius reached Rome in July. He 
did not disturb any person in the enjoyment of 
what had been given by Nero, Galba, and Otho; 
nor did he confiscate any person’s property. 
Tliough some of Otho’s adherents were put to 
death, he let the next of kin take their property.^ 
But though he showed moderation in this part of 
his conduct, he showed none in his expenses, ,He 
was a glutton and an epicure, and his chief amuse- 
ment was the table, on which he spent enormous 
sums of money. Meantime Vespasian, who had 
at first taken the oatli of allegiance to Vitellius, 
■was proclaimed emperor at Alexandria on the 1st 
of July. Vespasian was speedily recognised hy 
ail the East ; and the legions of Illyricnm under 
Antonins Primus entered the N. of Italy and de- 
clared for Vespasian. Vitellius despatched Cae- 
cina with a powerful force to oppose Primus ; hut 
Caecina was not faithful to the emperor. Primus 
defeiited the Vitellians in two battles, and after- 
wards took and pillaged the city of Cremona. 
Primus then marched upon Rome, and forced his 
•way into the city, after much fighting. Vitellius 
was seized in the palace, led through the streets 
■with every circumstance of ignominy, and dragged 
to the Geinoniae Scalae, where he -was killed with 
repeated blows. His head was carried about 
Rome, and his body was dragged into the Tiber j 
but it -was afterwards interred by his wife Ga- 
leria Fundana. A few days before the deatli of 
Vitellius, the Capitol had been burnt in the assault 
made by his soldiers upon tliis building, wliere 
Flavius Sabinus, the brother of the emperor 
Vespasian, had taken refuge. 

Vitruvius Pollio, M., the author of the cele- 
brated treatise on Architecture, of whom we know 
nothing except a few facts contained in scattered 
passages of his o-wn work. He appears to have 
served as a military engineer under Julius Caesar, 
in the African war, b. c. 46, and he was broken 
down with age when he composed his work, which 
is dedicated to the emperor Augustus. (The 
name of the emperor is not mentioned in the 
dedication, but there can be no doubt that it was 
Augustus.) The object of his work appears to 
have had reference to himself, as well as to his 
subject. He professes his intention to furnish 
the emperor with a standard by which to judge 
of the buildings he hud already erected, as well 
as of those which he might afterwards erect j 
which can have no meaning, unless he wished to 
protest against the style of architecture which pre- 
vailed in the buildings already erected. That this 
■was really his intention appears from several other 
arguments, and especially from his frequent refer- 
ences to the unworthy means by which architects 
obtained wealth and favour, wuth which he con- 
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trusts his own moderation and contentment in his 
more obscure position. In a word, comparatively 
unsuccessful as an architect, for we have no build- 
ing of his mentioned except the basilica at Fanimi, 
he attempted to establish his reputation as a 
writer upon the theory of his art; and in this he 
has been tolerably successful. His work is a 
valuable compendium of those written by nume- 
rous Greek architects, whom he mentions chiefly 
in the preface to his 7th book, and by some Roman, 
writers on architecture. Its chief defects are its 
brevity, of which Vitruvius himself boasts, and 
which he often carries so far as to be unintelli- 
gible, and the obscurity of the style, arising in 
part from the natural difficulty of technical lan- 
guage, hut in part also from the author’s want of 
skill in writing, and sometimes from his iinperlect 
comprehension of his Greek authorities. His work 
is entitled De ArcMtectm’d Lihri X. In the First 
Bool\ after the dedication to tlie emperor, and a 
general description of the science of architecture, 
and an account of the proper education of an archi- 
tect, he treats of the choice of a proper site for a 
city, the disposition of its plan, its fortifications, 
and the several buildings within it. The Second 
Book is on the materials used in building. The 
Third and Fourth Books are devoted to temples 
and the four orders of architecture employed in 
them, namely, the Ionic, Corinthian, Doric, and 
Tuscan. The Fifth Book relates to public build- 
ings, the SMh to private houses, and the Seventh 
to interior decorations. The Eighth is on the 
subject of water; the mode of finding it ; its dif- 
ferent kinds ; and the various modes of conveying 
it for the supply of cities. The Ninth Book treats 
of various kinds of sun-dials and other instruments 
for measuring time ; and the T&iih of the machines 
used in building, and of military engines. Each 
book has a preface, upon some matter more or less 
connected with the subject; and these prefaces 
are tlie source of most of onr information about the 
author. The best editions of Vitmvius are tliose 
of Schneider, 3 vols. Lips. 1807, 1808, 3vo. ; of 
Stratico, 4 vols., Udine, 1825-30, with plates 
and a Lexicon Viiruvicmnm ; and of Marini, 
4 vols., Rom. 1836, fol. 

Vocates, a people in Gallia Aquitanica, dwell- 
ing in the neighbourhood of the Tariisates, Sossiates, 
and Elusates, probably in the modern Tursan or 
Tenrsan. 

Vocetius {Buzberg\ a monntain in Gallia Bel- 
gica, an eastern branch of the Jura. 

Voconius Saxa. [Saxa.] 

Vocontii, a po’werful and important people in 
Gallia Narbonensis, inhabiting the S. E. part of 
Dauphin d, and a part of Provence between the Drac 
and the Durance, bounded on the N. hy the Allo- 
broges, and on the S. by the Salj'cs and Albioeci. 
Their country contained large and beautiful valleys 
between the moim tains, in which good wine was 
grown. They were allowed by the Romans to 
live under their own laws, and, though in a Ro- 
man province, they were the allies and not the 
subjects of Rome. 

Vogesus or Vosgesus ( Ussr/cs), a range of 
mountains in Gaul in the territory of the Lingones, 
running parallel to the Rhine, and separating its 
^ basin from that of tiie Mosella. The rivers Se- 
quana {Seine) ^ Arar {Saone\ and tlie Mosella 
{Moselle)^ rise in these mountains. 

Volandum, a strong fortress in Armenia Major, 
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some days’ journey W. of Artasata, mentioned by 
Tacitus {Aji?i. xiii. 30). 

Volaterrae (Volaterranus : called by 

the Etruscans Velatlxri, one of the 12 cities of 
the Etruscan Confederation, v/as built on a loftv 
hill, about 1800 English feet above the level of the 
sea, rising from a deep valley, and precipitous on 
every side. The city vras about 4 or 5 miles in 
circuit. It was the most X.-ly city of the Cun- 
federation, and possessed an extensive tcrritoiy. 
Its dominions extended E.-ward as for as the ter- 
ritory of Arrctiura, which was 50 miles distant ; 
W.-ward ns for as the Mediterranean, which wms 
more than 20 miles off ; and S.-ward at least as 
far as Populonia, which was either a colony or an 
acqnisitiun of Volaterrae. In consequence of pos- 
sessing tlie 2 great ports of Lima and Populonia, 
Volaterrae, though so for inland, was reckoned as 
one of the powerful maritime cities of Etruria. Vo- 
latorrae is mentioned as one of the 5 cities which, 
acting independently of the rest of Etruria, deter- 
mined to aid the Latins against Tnrquiiiius Priscus ; 
but its name is rarely mentioned in connection with 
the Romans, and we have no record of its conquest 
by the latter. Volaterrae, like most of the Etrus- 
can cities, espoused the iMarian party against Sulla ; 
and such was the strength of its fortifications, that 
it was not till after a siege of two years that the 
city fell into Sulla’s hands. Cicero speaks of Vola- 
terrae as a miinicipium, and a military colony was 
founded in it under the triumvirate, 'it continued 
to be a place of importance even after the fall of 
the 'Western Empire ; and it was for a time the 
residence of the Lombard kings, who fixed their 
court here on account of the natural strength of the 
site. The modern toAvn covers but a small portion 
of the area occupied by the ancient city. It con- 
tains, however, several interesting Etruscan remains. 
Of these the most important, in addition to the 
ancient walls, are the family tomb of the Caecinae, 
and a double gateway, nearly 30 feet deep, united 
by parallel -walls of very massive character. 
"Volaterrana Yada. [Vad.^, Ko. 3.] 

Yolcae, a powerful Celtic people in Gallia Xar- 
bonensis, divided into the 2 tribes of the Volcae 
Tectosages and Volcae Arecomici, extending from 
the Pyrenees and the frontiers of Aquitania along ' 
the coast as for as the Rhone. They lived under 
their own laws, without being subject to the Ro- 
man governor of the province, and they also pos- 
sessed t'he Jus Latii, The Tectosages inhabited 
the western part of the country from the Pyrenees 
as far ds Narbo, and the Arecomici the E. part 
from Narbo to the Rhone. The chief town of the 
Tectosages was Tolosa. A portion of the Tec- 
tosages left their native country under Brennus, 
and were one of the 3 great tribes into which the 
Galatians in Asia Mmor were divided. [Galatia.] 
Yolcatius Sedigitus. ^ [Sedigitus.] 

Yolci or Y-alci. 1. (Vokientes, pi. : Vulci)^ an 
inland city of Etruria, about 1 8 miles N. W. of 
Tarquinii, was about 2 miles in circuit, and was 
situated upon a hill of no great elevation. Of the 
history of this city -we know nothing. It is only 
mentioned in the catalogues of the geographers, and 
in the Fasti Capitolini, from wliich we learn that 
its citizens, in conjunction with the Volsinienses, 
wore defeated by the consul Tib. Corimcanius, b.c. 
280. But its extensive sepulchres, and the vast 
treasures of ancient art which they contain, prove 
that Vulci must at one time have been a powerful 
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and flourishing city. These tombs were only 
discovered in 1828, and have yielded a greater 
number of w-orks of art than have been discovered 
in any other parts of Etruria. «— 2. (Tolcentes, 
Volcentani, pi. ; VaUo\ a town in Lncania, 30 
miles S. E. of Paestum, on the read to Buxcntimn 
Yolero Publilius. [PuBLiLirs.] 

Yologeses, the name of 5 kind’s of Parthia, 
[ArsacesXXIIL, XXVIL, XXVIII, XXIX,, 
XXX.]^ . 

Yolsci, an ancient people in Latiura, hut ori- 
giiially distinct from the Latins, dwelt on both 
sides of the river Liris, and extended down to the 
Tyrrhene sea. Their language was nearly allied 
to the Umbrian. They were from an early period 
engaged in almost unceasing ho.stiIities with the 
Romans, and were not completely subdued by the 
latter till b. c. 338, from -which time they disappear 
from history. 

Yolsinii or Yulsmi (Volsiniensis t Bohena\ 
called Yelsina or Yels-una by the Etruscans, one 
of the most ancient and most powerful of the 12 
cities of the Etruscan Confederation, -was situated 
on a lofty hill on the X. E. extremity of the lake 
called after it, Lacus Yolsimensis aiid Yulsinien- 
sis {Liujo di Boh(mu). Volsinii is first mentioned 
in B. c. 382, w'hen its inhabitants invaded the Ho- 
man territory, but -vvere easily defeated Iw the 
Romans, and were glad to purcliase a 20 years’ 
truce on humiliating terms. The Volsinienses aLi> 
carried on war with the Romans in 31 1, 284, and 
280, but -ivere on each occasion defeated,and in the 
last of these years appear to have been finally sub- 
dued. On their final subjugation tiieir city was 
razed to the ground by the Romans, and its inha- 
bitants were compelled to settle on a less defensible 
site in the plain. The new city, on which stands 
the modem Bohma. also became a place of im- 
portance. It -s^’as the birth-place of rfejaniis, the 
favourite of Tiberius. Of the ancient city there 
are scarcely any renjains. It occupied the sum- 
mit of the highest hill, X. E, of Bolsena, above the 
remains of a Roman amphitheatre. From the 
Lacus Volsiniensis the river Marta issues ; and the 
lake contains 2 beautiful islands. 

Yolturcius, or Yuiturcius, of Croton.a, one 
of Catiline’s conspirators, -^ms sent by Lentiilus to 
accompany the ambassadors of the xVilobn.ges to 
Catiline. Arrested along -with the ambassadors 
on the Mulvian bridge, and brought before the 
senate by Cicero, Volturcius turned infonner upon 
obtaining the promise of pardon. 

Volumnia, -wife of Coriolanus. [Coriolanuh.] 
Yolupia, or Yoluptas the personification of 
sensual pleasure among the Romans, who was 
honoured with a temple near the porta Loinanula, 
Yolusiamis, son of the emperor Trebouianus 
Gallas, upon whom his father conferred the title of 
Caesar in a. d. 251, and of Augmstus in 252. He 
was slain along with his father in 254. [Gall us.] 
I. Volusins Maeciinus, a jurist, was in the 
consilium of Antoniniis Pius, and was one of the 
teachers of M. Aurelius. Maeciamis wrote several : 
works; and there are 44 excerpts from his writings 
in the Digest. A treatise, JJe Jsse et Pondaihua^ is 
attributed to him, but there is some doubt about the 
authorship. It is edited by Bbeking, Bonn, 1831. 

Yolusns or Yblesus, the reputed ancestor of the 
Valeria gens, -who is said to have settled at Rome 
with Titus- Tatius. [Valeria Oexs.] 

Yomaxnis ( Vommo)^ a srnaii river in Picenum* 
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Vonones, tlie name of two kings of Parthia. 
[Arsaces XVin., XXIL] . . ^ 

Topisciis, a Homan praenomen, signified a tvvin- 
cliild, who was born safe, while the other twin 
died before birth. Like many other ancient Ro- 
man praenomens, it was afterwards used as a cog- 
nomen. 

Vopiseus, Flavins, a native of Syracuse, and 
one of the 6 Scriptores Ilistoriae Augttsiae^ flou- 
rished about A. D. 300. His name is prefixed to 
the biographies of — 1. Aiirelianus ; 2. Tacitus ; 
3. Florianiis; 4. Probus ; 5. The lour tyrants, 
Firmus, Saturn inns, Proculiis, and Bonosus ; 6. Ca- 
rus; 7. Kumerianus; 0. Carinus; at this point he 
stops, declaring that Diocletian, and those who 
follow, demand a more elevated style of compo- 
sition. For editions, see CapitoLinus. 

Tosgesus. [VoGESUs.] 

Yotienus Hontauus. [Montanus.] 
Yulcaniae Insulae. [Aeoliae Insulae.] 
Yuicanus, the Roman god of fire, whose name 
seems to be connected with /%?£)% and 

fulmen. His worship was of considerable political 
importance at Romo, for a temple is said to have 
been erected to him close by the comitium as early 
as the time of Romulus and Tatius, in which the 
2 kings used to meet and settle the affairs of the 
state, and near which the popular assembly was 
held. Tatius is reported to have established the 
worship of Vulcan along with that of Vesta, and 
Romulus to have dedicated to him a quadriga 
after Iiis victory over the Fideiiatans, and to have 
set np a statue of liiinself near the temple. Ac- 
cording to others the temple was built by Romulus 
himself^ wlio also planted near it the sacred lotus- 
tree which still existed in the days of Pliny. 
These circumstances, and what is related of the 
lotus-tree, show that the temple of Vulcan, like 
that of Vesta, w'as regarded as a central point of the 
whole state, and hence it was perhaps not without 
a meaning that the temple of Concord was subse- 
quently built wirliin the same district. The most 
ancient festival in honour of Vulcan seems to have 
been, the Fomacalia or Furiialia, Vtilcan being the 
god of furnaces; but his great festival was called 
Yulcanalia, and w'as celebrated on the 23d of 
August. The Eoraan poets transfer all the stories 
which are related of the Greek Hephaestus to their 
own Vulcan, the two divinities having in the course 
of time been completely identified. Respecting 
the Greek divinity, see Hephaestus. : ; . 

YulcL [VoLci.] 

Ynlgientes, an Alpine people in Gallia Narbo- 
noiisis, whose chief town was Apia Julia {Apt), 
YuIsMi fVOLSINIL] , 

Yulso, HanHus. 1. L., consul b. o. 256 with 
M, Atilius Reguliis. He invaded Africa along 
with his colleague. [For details see Regulus, 
No. 3.] Vniso returned to Italy at the fall of the 
year with half of the army, and obtained the ho- 
nour of a triumph. In 250 Vulso -was consul a 
second time wdth T. Atilius Regulus Serranus, and 
with his coileagiie commenced the siege of Lily- 
baeura.*»»2. On., curule aedile 167, praetor with ; 
Sicily as his province 105, and consul 13.9. He 
was sent into Asia in order to conclude the peace 
which Scipio Asiaticiis had made with Antiochus, 
and to arrange the affairs of Asia. He attacked 
and conquered the Gallograeci or Galatians in Asia 
Minor without waiting for any formal instructions 
from the senate. He set out on his return to Italy 
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in 18S, but in. his marcli through Thrace he suf- 
fered much from the attacks of the Thracians, and 
lost a considerable part of the booty he had ob- 
tained ill Asia, He reached Rome in 187. His 
triumph w'as a brilliant one, but his campaign in 
Asia had a pernicious influence upon the morals of 
his countrymen. He had allowed his array eveiy 
kind of licence, and his soldiers introduced into 
the city the luxuries of the East. 

Vultur, a mountain dividing Apulia and Lu- 
cania near Veniisia, is a branch of the Apennines. 
It is celebrated by Horace as one of tlie haunts of 
his youth. From it the S. E. wdnd was called 
VultUTEUS by the Romans. 

Yultunmm {Castel di VoUmio\ a town in 
Campania, at the mouth of the river Viilturnus, 
W'as originally a fortress erected by the Romans in 
the 2nd Punic w'ar. At a later time it w'as made 
a colony. 

Yiilturiins ( roZtorno), the chief river in Cam- 
pania, rising in the Apennines in Samnium, and 
falling into tlie Tyrrhene sea. Its principal affluents 
ai’e the Calor (C'uZojt), Tamarus {Tmnaro)^ and 
Sabatus {Sahaio), 

X. 

XautMppe (SaJ'^tTTTTT?), wife of Socrates, said 
to be a woman of a peevish and quarrelsome dispo- 
sition. 

XaiitMppxis (Hai^SiTTTroy). 1. Son of Ariphron 
and father of Pericles. In b. c. 480, he impeached 
Miltiades on his return from his unsuccessful ex- 
pedition against the island of Paros. He suc- 
ceeded Themistocles as commander of the Athenian 
fleet in 479, and commanded the Athenians at the 
decisive battle of Mycale. ««« 2. The elder of the 
2 legitimate sons of Pericles, Paralus, being the 
younger. For details, see Paralus. 3. The 
Lacedaemonian, wlio commanded the Carthaginians 
against Regulus. For details, see Regulus, No. 3. 
Xanthippus appears to have left Carthage a short 
time after his victory over Regiilu.?. 

Xauthus (Harfios) 1. A lyric poet, older than 
Stesicliorus, wdio mentioned him in one at least of 
his poems, and who borrowed from him in some of 
them. Xantlms may be placed about b. c. 650. 
No fragments of his poetry survive. «-« 2. A cele- 
brated Lydian historian, older than Herodotus, 
who flourished about b. c. 480. The gemuneness 
of the Four Books of Lydian History wffl ich the 
ancients possessed under the name of Xanthus, 
and of which some considerable fragments have 
come down to us, was questioned by some of tlie 
ancient grammarians themselves. There has been 
considerable controversy respecting the genuineness 
of this work among modern scholars. It is certain 
that much of the matter in the extant fragments is 
spurious ; and the probability appears to be that 
the work from which they are taken is the pro- 
duction of an Alexandrian grammarian, founded 
upon the genuine w'ork of Xanthus. 

Xanthus (Hdvdoj), rivers. 1. [Scamander.] 
y-2. (EcJmi C7un), the chief river of Lycia, rises 
in M. Taurus, on the borders of Fisidia and Lycia, 
and flows S, through Lycia, between M. Cragus 
and M. Massicytus, in a large plain called the 
Plain ot Xanthus (vh ‘EdvBtov TreSiW), falling at 
last into the Mediterranean Sea, a little W. of 
Patara. Though not a large river, it is navigable 
for a considerable part of its course. 
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Xantlius {’BdvOos : advdios^ Xanthiiis : Guml:, 
Ell.), the most famous city of Lycia, stood on the 
W. bank of the river of the same name, GO stadia 
from its mouth. Twice in the course of its history 
it sustained sieges, v/hich terminated in the self- 
destruction of the inhabitants •with their property, 
first against the Persians under Harpagus, and long 
afterwards; against the Romans under Brutus. The 
city was never restored after its destruction on the 
latter occasion. Xanthus was rich in temples and 
tombs, and other monuments of a most interesting 
character of art. Among its temples the most 
celebrated were those of Sarpedon and of the 
Lycian Apollo; besides which there was a re- 
nowned sanctuary of Latona (rh Arjr&oy), near 
the river Xanthus, 10 stadia from its mouth, and 
GO stadia from the city. The splendid ruins of 
Xantlius have recently been thoroughly explored 
by Sir C. Fellowes and his coadjutors, and several 
important remains of its works of art are now ex- 
hibited in the British Museum under the name of 
the Xanthiaii Marbles. 

Xenarchus (HeVapxos). 1. Son of Sophron, 
and, like his fiither, a celebrated writer of mimes, 
lie flourished during tlie Rhegian War (e. c. 
399 — 389), at the court of Dionysius. <—2. An 
Athenian comic poet of the Middle Comedy, who 
lived as late as the time of Alexander the Great.*— 
S. Of Seleucia in Cilicia, a Peripatetic philosopher 
and grammarian, in the time of Strabo, who heard 
him. He taught first at Alexandria, afterwards at 
Athens, and last at Pmnie, where he enjoyed the 
friendship of Augustus. 

Xeniades (Hej/iciSiis), a Corinthian, who be- 
came the purchaser of Diogenes tlie Cynic, ivhen 
he was taken by pirates and sold as a slave. 

Xenippa (prob. Uralippa)^ a city of Sogdiana, 
mentioned by Curtins. 

Xenocles (Hew/cAfis). 1. An Athenian tragic 
poet, son of Carciniis, who was also a tragic poet, 
and a contemporaiy of Aristophanes, w’ho attacks 
him on several occasions. His poetry seems to 
have been indifferent, and to have resembled the 
•worse parts of Euripides ; but he obt:iined a victory 
over Euripides, b. c. 415. There w’as another tragic 
poet of the name of Xenocles, a grandson of the 
preceding, of whom no particiiinrs are recorded. 
— 2. An Athenian architect, of the demos of 
Chokrgos, ivas one of the architects who superin- 
tended the erection of the temple of Demeter, at 
Eleusis, in the time of Pericles. 

Xenocrates ( HsvoKpdTijs). 1. The philosopher, 
was a native of Chalcedon. He wms born b. c. 
396', and died 314 at the age of 82, He attached 
liiinself first to Aeschines the Socratic, and after- | 
wards, while still a youth, to Plato, whom lie ] 
accompanied to Syracuse. After the death of 
Plato he betook himself, with Aristotle, to Her- 
mias, tyrant of Atarneus ; and, after his return to 
Athens, he w'as repeatedly sent on embassies to 
Philip of Macedonia, and at a later time to 
Antipater during the Lainian w^ar. He is said 
to have wanted quick apprehension and natural 
grace ; but these defects were more than compen- 
sated by persevering industry, pure benevolence, 
freedom from all selfishness, and a moral earnest- 
ness wdfich obtained for him the esteem and confi- 
dence of the Athenians of his owm age. Yet he 
is said to have experienced the fickleness of popular 
favour, and being too poor to pay the protection- 
money [peroumy), to have been saved only by 
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the courage of the orator Lyenrgus. lie became 
president of the Academy even before the death 
of Speusippus, tvho wms bow'ed dowm by sickness, 
and; he occupied that post for *25 years, — The 
importance of Xenocrates is shown ]>y the fact 
that Aristotle and Theophrastus wrote upon hh 
doctrines, and that Panaetius aucl Cicero ent irtiiined 
a high ' regard for him. Of In's mmierous "works 
only the titles have, come down to us. — 2. A 
physician 'of Aphrodisias in Cilicia, lived rJiniit 
the middle of the 1st century afier Ci.'rist. Be- 
sides some short fragments of his writings tiure is 
extant a little essay by him, entitled tIT's 
rwy ’‘Evvdpaty Tpofpijs, De Alimeiito ex Aqua- 
tilihus,” which is an interesting record of the 
state of Natural History at the time in which he 
lived. Edited by Franz, 1774, Lips., and by 
Coray, 1794, 'Neap., and 1814, Paris, «— 3. A 
statuary of the school of Lysippus, was the pupil 
either of Ti si crates or of 3Eutliycm:es. He also 
wrote wtorks upon the art. He floiirisliod about 
B. c,260. 

Xenoentus (UeyoKpiros), of Loeri Epizephyrii, 
in Lower Italy, a musician and lyric pout, was one 
of tlie leaders of the second school of Dorian rrnisic, 
w^hich was founded by Thaletas, and was a com- 
poser of Paeans. 

Xenophanes a celc}»rnted philo- 

sopher, was a native of Colophon, and flourished 
between b. c. 540 and 500. He w'as a poet as 
W’el! as a philosopher, and considerable fragments 
have come down to us of his elegies, and of a 
didactic poem On Nature.’’ According t() the 
fragments of one of his elegies, he had left liis 
native land at the age of *25, and had already 
lived 67 years in Flellas, when, at the age of 9*2, 
he composed that elegy. He quitted Colophon as 
a fugitive or exile, and must have lived some time 
at Elea (Velia)in Italy, as he is mentioned as the 
founder of the Eleatic school of philosophy. He 
sung in one of his poms of the foundation of 
Velia. Xenophanes was usually regarded in an- 
tiquity as the originator of the Eleatic doctrine* of 
the oneness of the universe. The Deity "was in 
his view the animating power of the universe, 
which is expressed by Aristotle in the words, that, 
directing his glance on the whole universe, Xeno- 
phanes said, ‘•'* God is the One,” 

Xenophon (Sevo(p5?y). 1. The Athenian, was 
the son of Giyllus, and a native of the deraus 
Erchia, The time of his birth is not kiiowui, hut 
it is approximated to by the fact that Xenojjhon 
fell from liis horse in the flight after the battle of 
Dedium, and was taken up by Socrates, the philo- 
sopher, on his shoulders and carried a dlstanee of 
several stadia. The battle of Delium was fiaight 
B. c, 424 betiveen the Athenians and Boeotians, 
and Xenophon therefore could not well have been 
bom after 444. The time of his death also is not 
mentioned by any ancient wTiter. Lurian says 
tliat he attained to above the age of 90, and 
Xenophon himself mentions the assassination of 
Alexander of Pherae, which happened in 357. 
Between 424 and 357, there is a period of 67 
yemra, and thus we have evidence of Xenophon 
being alive nearly 70 years after Socrates saved 
his life at Delium. Xenophon is said to have 
been a pupil of Socrates at an early age, whicli is 
consistent with the intimacy which might have 
arisen from Soerates saving his life. The most 
memorable event in Xenophon’s life is Ills con- 
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iiection the Greek army, which marched 
\inder Cyrus against Artaxerxes ia 401. Xeno- 
phon himself mentions {A7iith. iii. 1) the circum- 
stances under which he joined this army. Proxenus, 
a friend of Xenophon, was already with Cyrus, 
and lie invited Xenophon to come to Sardis,' and 
promised to introduce him to the Persian prince. 
XcuDphon consulted his master Socrates, who ad- 
vised him to consult the oracle of Delphi, for it 
was rather a hazardous matter for him to enter the 
service of Cyrus, v;ho w'as considered to he the 
friend of the Lacedaemonians and the enemy of 
Athens. Xenophon ■went to Delphi, but he did 
not ask the god whether he should go or not : he 
probably had made up his mind. He merely asked 
to what gods he should sacrifice in order that he 
might be successful in his intended enterprise. 
Socrates -^vas not satisfied with his pupil’s mode of 
consulting the oracle, but as he had got an answer, 
he told him to go ; and Xenophon ■went to Sardis, 
which Cyrus was just about to leave. He accom- 
panied Cyrus into Upper Asia. In the battle of 
Cunaxa, Cyrus lost his life, his barbarian troops 
were dispersed, and the Greeks were left alone on 
the wide plains between tlie Tigris and the Eu- 
phrates. It was after the treacherous massacre of 
Ciearchiis and other of tlie Greek commanders by 
the Persian satrap Tissaphernes, that Xenophon 
came forward, lie had held no command in the 
army of Cyrus, nor had he in fact served as a 
soldier. He was now elected one of the generals, 
and took the principal part in conducting the 
Greeks in their memorable retreat along the Tigris 
over the high table lands of Armenia to Trapeziis ' 
(Trebizond), on the Black Sea, From Trapezus : 
the troops were conducted to Chrysopolis, which is 
opposite to Byzantium. The Greeks were in great 
distress, and some of them under Xenophon en- 
tered the service of Seuthes, king of Thrace. As 
the Lacedaemonians under Thimbron 'Were now at 
war with Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus, Xeno- 
phon and his troops were invited to join the army 
of Thimbron, and Xenophon led them back out of 
Asia to Join Thimbron 399. Xenophon, who was 
very poor, made an expedition into the plain of the 
Caicus ■with his troops before they joined Thimbron, to 
plunder the house and property of a Persian named 
Asidates. The Persian, with his women, children, 
and all liis moveables was seized; and Xenophon, by ; 
this rubbery, replenished his empty pockets (Anab, 
vii. o. 29}, He tells the story himself as if he were 
not ashamed of it. Socrates was put to death in 
399, and it seems probable that Xenophon was 
banished either shortly before or shortly after that 
evejit. Xenophon was not banished at the time 
wdien he was leading the troops hack to Thimbron 
(Afiab. vii. 7. 57), but his expression rather seems 
to imply that his banishment must have followed 
soon after. It is not certain what he was doing 
after the troops joined Thimbron. As we know 
nothing of his movements, the conclusion ought to 
])e that he stayed in Asia, and probably with 
Thimbron and his successor Dercyllidas. "Agesi- 
laus, the Spartan king, was commanding the Lace- 
daemonian Ibrces in Asia against the Persians in 396, 
and Xenophon was with him at least during part 
of the campaign. When Agesilaus was recalled 
(394), Xenophon accompanied him; and he was 
on the side of the Lacedaemonians in the battle 
which they fought at Coronea (394) against the 
Athenians. It' seems that he went to Sparta with 
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Agesilaus after the battle of Coronea, and soon 
after he settled at Scillus in Elis not fiir from 
Olympia, a spot of which he has given a descrip- 
tion in the A yzutefs (v. 3. 7, &c.). Here he was 
joined by his wife Philesia and his children. His 
children were educated in Sparta. Xenophon was 
now an exile, and a Lacedaemonian so far as he 
could become one. His time during his long resi- 
dence at Scillus was employed in hunting, writing, 
and entertaining his friends ; and perhaps the 
Anabasis and part of the Hellenica, were composed 
here. The treatise on hunting and that on the 
horse were probably also written during tliis time, 
when amusement and exercise of that kind formed 
part of his occupation. Xenophon was at last ex- 
pelled from his quiet retreat at Scillus by the 
Eleans after remaining there about 20 years. 
The sentence of banishment from Athens was 
repealed on the motion of Eubulus, but it is 
uncertain in what year. In the battle of Man- 
tinea, which -was fought 362, the Spartans and the 
Athenians were opposed to the Thebans, and 
Xenophon’s 2 sons, Gryllus and Diodorus, fought 
on the side of the allies. Gryllus fell in the same 
battle in which Epaminondas lost his life, Tliere 
is no evidence that Xenophon ever returned to 
Athens. A He is said to have retired to Corinth 
after his expulsion from Scillus, and as we know 
nothing more, we assume that he died there. Tlie 
HipparcMcus was written after tlie repeal of tlie 
decree of banishment, and the treatise on tlie 
revenues of Athens. The events alluded to in 
the Epilogus to the Chjropaedia (viii. 8. 4) show 
that the Epilogus at least was written after 362. 
The time of his death may have been a few years 
later. The following is a list of Xenopborfs works, 
1. The Anabasis {^KvdQa.(rts) or the History of the 
Expedition of they ounger Cyrus, and of the retreat 
of the Greeks, who formed part of his army. It is 
divided into 7 books. This work has immortalised 
Xenophon’s name. It is a clear and pleasing nar- 
rative, written in a simple style, free from aifecta- 
tioii ; and it gives a great deal of curious informa* 
tion on the country wliich was traversed by the 
retreating Greeks, and on the manners of the 
people. It was the first work which made the 
Greeks acquainted with some portions of the Per- 
sian empire, and it showed the weakness of that 
extensive monarchy. The skirmishes of the re- 
treating Greeks with their enemies and the battle.s 
with some of the barbarian tribes are not such 
events as elevate the v/ork to the character of a 
. military history, nor can it as such be compared 
with Caesar’s CommenUiries. 2. The Hefladca 
(^'EtKMviKo) of Xenophon are divided into 7 books, 
and comprehend the space of 43 years, from the 
time when the history of Thucydides ends [Thu- 
cydides] to the battle of Man tinea, 362. The 
Hellc7iica is generally a dry narrative of events, 
and there is nothing in the treatment of thorn 
which gives a special interest to the work. Some 
events of importance are briefly treated, but a few 
striking incidents are presented with some parti- 
cularity. 3. The Q/ropaodia (KapoTraiSe/a) in 3 
books, is a kind of political romance, the basis of 
which is the history of Cyrus, the founder of the 
Persian monarchy. It shows how citizens are to 
be made virtuous and brave; and Cyrus is the 
model of a wise and good ruler. As a history it 
has no authority at all. Xenophon adopted the 
current stories as to Cyrus and the chief events of 
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Iiis reign, without any intention of subjecting them 
to a critical examination ; nor have w'e any reason 
to suppose that his picture of Persian morals and 
Persian discipline is any thing more than a fiction. ' 
Xenophon’s object was to represent what a state 
might be, and he placed the scene of his fiction far 
enough off to gh-e it the colour of possibility. His 
own philosophical notions and the usages of Sparta 
were the real materials out of which he constructed 
his political system. The Cyropaedia is evidence 
enough that Xenophon did not like the political 
constitution of his own country, and that a well- 
ordered monarchy or kingdom appeared to him 
preferable to a democracy like Athens. 4. The 
Agesllaus (’AyTjo'tAaos) is a paneg^n'ic on Agesi- 
laus II., king of Sparta, the friend of Xenophon. 
5. The HipparcMcus (‘ImrapxiKSs) is a treatise on 
the duties of a commander of cavalry, and it con- 
tains many military precepts. 6 . The D& Me 
Ecjuesin, a treatise on the Horse was 

written after the HipparcMcus, to which treatise 
he refers at the end of the treatise on the Horse. 
Tho treatise is not limited to horsemanship, as 
regards the rider : it shows how a man is to avoid 
being cheated in buying a horse, how a horse is to 
be trained, and the like. 7. The Cyneyetlcus 
(Kw-qy^Tucos) is a treatise on hunting ; and on 
the dog, and the breeding and training of dogs ; on 
the various kinds of game, and the mode of taking ! 
them. It is a treatise, written by a genuine sports- 
man, who loved the exercise and the excitement of 
the chase ; and it may be read with delight by any 
sportsman who deserves the name. 8, ,9. The 
JiespuhUca Laeedaeinonmrum and licspuUica Atke- 
mensiicm, the 2 treatises on the Spartan and Athenian 
states (AaK€dcituoAa)y UoXireia, and ’AOriya'icav 
UokLTsia), were not always recognised as genuine 
works of Xenophon, even by the ancients. They 
pass, however, under his name, and there is 
nothing in the internal evidence that appears to 
throw any doubt on the authorship. The writer 
clearly prefers Spartan to Athenian institutions. 
10. The De Vcctigalibus, a treatise on the Hevenues 
of Athens (Tlopoi ^ ir^pl Upocrodcov) is designed to 
show liow the public revenue of Athens may be 
improved. 11. The MemomUlia of Socrates, in 4 
books Airopuripofevpara ^coKpdrovs), was wTitten 
by Xenophon to defend the memory of his master 
against the charge of irreligioii and of corrupting 
the Athenian youth. Socrates is represented as 
holding a series of conversations, in which he 
developes and inculcates moral doctrines in his 
peculiar fashion. It is entirely a practical work, 
such as we might expect from the practical nature 
of Xenophon’s mind, and it professes to exhibit 
Socrates as he taught. It is true that it may 
exhibit only one side of the Socratic argumenta- 
tion, and that it does not deal in those subtleties 
and verbal disputes which occupy so large a space 
in some of Plato’s dialogues. Xenophon was a 
hearer of Socrates, an admirer of his master, and 
anxious to defend his memory. The charges 
against Socrates for which he suffered were, that 
Socrates was guilty of not believing in the gods i 
which the state believed in, and in introducing 
other new daemons {paipoma ) ; he was also guilty 
of corrupting the youth.” Xenophon replies to 
these two charges specifically ; and he then goes 
on to show wluit Socrates’ mode of life was. The 
whole treatise is intended to be an answer to the 
charge for which. Socrates was executed, and it is,. 
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therefore, in its nature, not intended to be a com- 
plete exhibition of Socrates. That it is a genuine 
picture of the man, is indisputable, and it is the 
most valuable memorial that we have of the prac- 
tical philosophy of Socrates. 12. The Apoiryy 
of Soemtes (*Acrokoyia 'IScuKpdrovs Trphs robs 
diKmrds) is a short speech, containing the reasons 
which induced Socrates to prefer death to life. It 
is not a first-rate performance ; and is ron.'>i<iered 
by some critics not to have been written ])y Xeno- 
phon. 13. The Symposizim ( ‘^upwacnoP}, or Banquet 
of Philosophers, in which Xenophon delineates the 
character of Socrates. The speakers are stitgiosed 
to meet at the house of Cailias, a rich Athenian, at 
the celebration of the great Paiiatlienaea. SocTat.?s 
and others are the speakers. The piece is in- 
teresting as a picture of an Athenian drinking 
party, and of the amusement and conversation with 
which it was diversiiied. The nature of love and 
friendship is discussed. 14. The Iliem ('Upccy 
TvpavPiKds) is a dialogue between king Hiero and 
Simonides, in -which the king speaks of tlie dai'igeri=t 
and difficulties incident to an exalted station, and 
the superior happiness of a private man. The poet, 
on the other hand, enumerates the advantages 
which the possession of power gives, and the means 
which it offers of obliging and doing services. 15. 
The Oeconomicus {OiKoyufiiKos} is a dialogue be- 
tween Socrates and Critobiilus, in which Socrates 
gives instruction in the art called Oeconnmic, 
which relates to the administration of a hoiiseliold 
and of a man’s property. This is one of the best 
treatises of Xenoplion. — All antiquity and alt 
modern writers agree in allowing Xenophon great 
merit as a writer of a plain, simple, perspicuous, 
and unaffected style. His mind was not adapted 
for pure philosophical speculation ; lie looked to the 
practical in all things ; and tlie basis of his pliilo- 
sophy was a strong belief in a divine, mediation in 
the government of the world. The best edition of 
Xenophon’s complete works is by Schneider, Lips. 
1815, G vols. 8vo.*— 2. The Ephesian, the author 
of a romance, still extant, entitled Ephslam, or 
the Loves of Anthia and Abrocomas (’E^euia/ca, 
rh Kara 'AvBlav koL *A€po!i:6p7)v). The style of 
the work is simple, and the story is conducted 
without confusion, notwitlistaiiciing the number of 
personages introduced. The adventures are of a 
ver}' improvable kind. The age when Xenophon 
lived is uncertain. He is probably the oldest of 
the Greek romance writers. The best editions td’ 
his work are by Peerlkainp, Ilariem, 1818, and by 
Passow, Lips. 1833. 

Xerxes (HepI???). L King of Persia il c. 485 — 
4G5. The name is said by Plcrodotus (vi. 98) to 
signify the warrior, but it is probably the same 
word as the Zend ksathra, and the Sanscrit hhitm, 
‘'‘a king.” Xerxes was tlie son of Darius and 
Atossa. Darius was married twice. By his first 
wife, the daughter of Gobryas, he had 3 children 
before he was raised to the throne ; and by his 
second wife, Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, he had 
4 children after he had become king. Artabazanes, 
the eldest son of the former marriage, and Xerxes, 
the eldest son of the latter, each laid chiiin to the 
succession ; but Darius decided in favour of 
Xerxes, no doubt throagh the inffuenco of his 
mother Atossa, who completely ruled Darius. 
Xerxes succeeded his father at the beginning of 
485. Darius had died in the midst of liis pre- 
parations against Greece, which had been inter- 
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ruptcd. by the revolt of the Egj'ptiaiis. The first j 
care of Xerxes was to reduce the latter people to 
subjection. He accordingly invaded Egj'pt at the 
beginning of the. 2d year'of his reign (b. c, 484), 
cfiinpclled the people again to submit to the Per- 
sian yoke, and then returned to Persia, leaving^ his 
’nrotlicr Achaemenes governor of Egypt. The 
next 4 years were devoted to preparations for the 
invasion of Greece. In the spring of 480 he set 
out from Sardis on his memorable expedition 
against Greece. He crossed the Hellespont by a 
bridge of boats, and continued his inarch through 
the Thracian Chersonese till he reached the plain 
of Dnriscus, which is traversed hy the river Hebrus. 
Here he resolved to number both his land and naval 
forces. Herodotus has left us a most minute and 
interesting catalogue of the nations comprising this 
mighty army with their various military equip- 
ments and different modes of fighting. The land 
forces contained 46 nations. (Herod, vii. 61, 
foil.) In his march through Thrace and Mace- 
donia, Xerxes received a still further accession 
of strength ; and when he reached Thermopylae 
the land and sea forces amounted to 2,641,610 
lighting men. This does not include the at- 
tendants, the slaves, the crews of the provision 
ships, die., which according to the supposition of 
Herodotus were more in number than the fight- 
ing men ; hut supposing them to have been equal, 
the total number of male persons who accompanied 
Xerxes to Thermopylae reach the astounding figure 
of 5,283,220 1 Such a vast number must be dis- 
missed as incredible ; but, considering that this 
army was the result of a maximum of effort 
throughout the empire, and that provisions had 
been collected for 3 years before along the line of : 
march, we may well believe that the numbers of 
Xerxes were greater than were ever assembled in 
ancient times, or perhaps at any known epoch of 
history. After the review of Doriscus Xerxes 
continued his march through Thrace. On reaching 
Acanthus, near the isthmus of Athos, Xerxes left 
his fleet, which received orders to sail through the 
canal that had been previously dug across the 
isthmus — and of which the remains are still visible 
[Athos] — and await his arrival at Thenne, after- 
wards called Thessaloniea. After joining his fleet 
at Therme, Xerxes marched through Macedonia 
and Tliessalj^ without meeting with any opposition 
till he reached Thermopylae. Here the Greeks 
resolved to make a stand. Leonidas, king of 
Sparta, conducted a land force to Thennopylae ; 
and his colleague Euryhiades sailed with the 
Greek fleet to the N. of Euboea, and took up his 
position on the N". coast, which faced Magnesia, and 
was called Artemisium from the temple of Artemis 
belonging to the town of Hestiaea. Xerxes arrived 
in safety with his land forces before Thermopylae, 
but his fleet was overtaken by a violent stonn and 
hurricane off the coast of Sepias in Magnesia, by 
which at least 400 ships of war were destroyed, 
as well as an immense number of transports. 
Xerxes attempted to force his way through the pass 
of Thermopylae, hut his troops were repulsed 
again and again by Leonidas ; till a Malian, of the 
name of Ephialtes, showed the Persians a pass 
over the mountains of Oeta, and thus enabled 
them to fall on the rear of the Greeks. Leonidas 
and his Spartans disdained to fly, and were all 
slain. [Leonibas.] On the same days on which 
Leonidas was fighting with the land forces of i 
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j Xerxes, the Greek ships at Artemiaium attacked 
I the Persian fleet.' In the first battle, the Greeks 
had the advantage, and in the following night the 
Persian ships suffered still more from a Violent 
storm. Two days afterwards the contest was 
renewed: and both sides fought with the greatest 
courage. Although the Greeks at the close still 
maintained their position, and had destroyed a 
.great number of the enemy’s ships, yet their owm 
loss was considerable, and half tlie Athenian ships 
were disabled. Under these circumstances the 
Greek commanders abandoned Artemisium and 
retired to Salamis, opposite the S. W, coast of 
Attica. It was now too late to send an army into 
Boeotia, and Attica thus lay exposed to the full 
vengeance of the invader. The Athenians re- 
moved their women, children, and infirm persons to 
Salamis, Aegina, and Troezen. Meantime Xerxes 
marched through Phocis and Boeotia, and at length 
reached Athens, About the same time as Xerxes 
entered Athens, his fleet arrived in the bay of 
Phalenim. He now resolved upon an engagement 
with the Greek fleet. The history of this memor- 
able battle, of the previous dissensions among the 
Greek commanders, and of the glorious victory of the 
Greeks at the last, is related elsewhere. [Themis- 
TOCLES.] Xerxes witnessed the battle from a lofty 
seat, which was erected for him on the shore of the 
mainland on one of the declivities of Mount Aega- 
leos, and thus beheld with liis own eyes the defeat 
i and dispersion of his mighty armament. Xerxes 
' now became alarmed for his own safety, and re- 
I solved to leave Greece immediately. He was 
confirmed in his resolution by Mardonras, who 
undertook to complete the conquest with 300,000 
of his troops. Xerxes left Mardonius the number 
of troops which he requested, and with the remain- 
der set out on his march homewards. He reached 
the Hellespont in 4.5 days from the time of his 
departure from Attica. On arriving at the Helles- 
pont, he found the bridge of boats destrojmd 
by a storm, and he crossed over to Asia by ship. 
He entered Sardis towards the end of the year 
400. In the following year, 470, the war was 
continued in Greece ; but Mardonius was defeated 
at Plataea by the combined forces of the Greeks, 
and on the same day another victory was gained 
over the Persians at Mycale in Ionia. Next year, 
478, the Persians lost their last possession in 
Europe by the capture of Sestos on the Hellespont. 
Thus the straggle was virtually brought to an end, 
though the war still continued for several years 
longer. We know little more of tlie personal his- 
tory of Xerxes. He was murdered in 4 Co, after a 
reign of 20 years, by Artahanus, who aspired to 
become king of Persia. Xerxes was succeeded hy 
his son Artaxerxes J. “-II. The only legitimate 
son of Artaxerxes I., succeeded liis father as king 
of Persia in 425, hut was murdered after a short 
reign of only 2 months by his half-brother Sog- 
dianus, who thus became king. 

Xiphilimis of Trapezus, was a 

monk at Constantinople, and made an abridgement 
of Dion Cassius from tlie 3Cth to the 80th 1)ook at 
the command of the. emperor Michael VII, Ducas, 
who reigned from a, t>. 1071 to 1078. The work 
is executed with carelessness, and is only of value 
as preserving tlie main facts of the original, the 
greater part of which is lost. It is printed along 
[ with Dion. Cassius. 

Xiphonia : Capo di S* Oroce)^ a pro- 
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niontory on the E. coast of Sicily, above Sj’racuse, 
with a harbour {‘S,L<pd!)p€ios Xlix'^v), 

^ Xiii's or Cboi's (Hois, Hotjs, Xoi’s), an ancient 
city of Lower Esrypt, N. of Leoiitopolis, on an 
island of the Nile, in the Nomos Sebennyticiis, 
the seat, at one time, of a dynasty of Eu:yptian 
kings. It appears to have entirely perished under 
the Roman empire, and its site is very doubtful 
t^ome identify' it with the Papremis of Herodotus. 

Xiitlnis (Hoy0os), son of Hellen by the nymph 
Orseis, and a brother of Doras and Aeolus. He 
was king of Peloponnesus, and the husband of 
Creusa, the daughter of Erechtheus, hy whom he 
became the lather of Achaeus and Ion. Others 
state that after the death of his father Ilellen, 
Xuthiis was expelled from Thessaly hy his 
brothers, and went to Athens, where he married 
the daughter of Erechtheus. After the death of 
Erechtheus, Xuthus being chosen arbitrator, ad- 
judged the kingdom to his eldest brother-in-law, 
Cecrops, in consetpience of whicli he was cxp<dled 
by the other sons of Erechtheus, and settled in 
Aegialus in Peloponnesus. 

Xyline, a town of Pisidia, between Corbasa 
and ''i'erniessus, mentioned by Livy (xxxviii. 1 5). 

Xynia or Xyniae : ‘Ewi^vs: TaiiMi)^ s. 

town of Thessaly in the district Phthintis, E. of 
the lake of the same name ‘Bwias XifMvrii Ni- 
zero or Dereli), 

Xypete CBvTrerrj : ^uTr^raiuy^ SuTrfrecyj^, HuTre- 
Taicoj'eus, avTrereus;, HuTrerms), said to have been 
anciently called Troja, a deniiis of Attica belonging 
to the tribe Cecropis, near Piraeus. 

Z. . 

Zabatus (ZdSaros). [Lycus, No, 5.] 

Zabe (Zal?;), a name applied, under the later 
emperors, to the S. part of Numidia, as far as the 
border of the Great Desert. 

Zacynthus {ZdKwQos ; ZaKvvdios^ Zacynthius : 
Zante)^ an island in the Ionian sea off the coast of 
Elis, about 40 miles in circumference. It con- 
tained a large and nourishing town of the same 
name upon the E. coast, the citadel of which was 
called Psophis. There are 2 considerable chains of 
mountains in the island. The ancient writers 
mention IM. Elatus, which is probably the same as 
the modern Scopo in the S. E. of the island, and 
which rises to the height of 1509 feet. Zacynthus 
was celebrated in antiquity for its pitch wells, 
which were visited by Herodotus, and which stiff 
supply a large quantity of bitumen. About 100 
tons of bitumen are at the present day annually 
extracted from these wells. — Zacynthus was in- 
habited by a Greek population at an early period. 
It is said to have derived its names from Zacynthus, 
a son of Dardanus, who colonised the island from 
Psophis in Arcadia ; and according to an ancient 
tradition, the Zacynthians founded the town of 
Saguntum in Spain. [Saguntuh.] The island is 
frequently mentioned by Homer, who speaks of it 
as the “ woody Zacynthus.” It tvas afterwards 
colonised by Achaean s from Peloponnesus. It 
formed part of the maritime empire of Athens, and 
continued faith till to the Athenians during the 
Peloponnesian war. At a later time it was subject 
to the Macedonian raonarchs, and on the conquest 
of Macedonia hy the Romans passed into the 
hands of the latter. It is now one of the Ionian 
islands under the protection of Great Britain. 
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Zadrscarta (ZeSpdRapra)^ one of the capital 
cities and royal residences in Hyrcania, lay at the 
N. foot of the chief pass through M. Coroiras, 

(Comp. Ta PA E.) 

Zagreus (Zaypedy), a Fiirnarne of the mystic 
Dionysus (Af owcos 'whom Zeus, in the 

form of a dragon, is said to Imve boev'tten by Per- 
sephone (Proserpina), befor(i she was carried off 
by Pluto. He was torn to pieces by the Titans ; 
and Athena carried his heart to Zens. 

Zagros or -its Zdypos and tu Zdypwy tJpo'r, 
A/Ls. of Kurdistan and Zo^n’isian)^ the general 
name for the range of mountnins forming tlie S. E. 
continuation of the Taiirii*?, and the E. margin of 
the Tigris and Euphrates valley, from the S. bV. 
side of the Lake Arsissa { Van) in Armenia, to 
the N- E. side of the head of the Persirni Ghilf, 
and dividing Media from A-^yria and Susiana. 
More specifically, the name Zagros was applied to 
the central part of the chain, the N. part being 
called the mountains of the CoruLiimi (sr Gordyaei, 
and the S. part Parachoatbras. 

Zaitka or Zantba (Zaved), a town of Mesopo-' 
lamia, on the E. bank of the Ihiplirate^ 20 ilonian 
miles S. of Circesium, rcrimrkabk" a:; the place at 
which a monument was erected to the nturdcred 
emperor Gordian hy his soldiers. 

Zaleucus (ZdAeu/cos), the celebrated lawgiver 
of the Epizeidiyrian Locrians, is said by some to 
have ])cen originally a slave, but is described by 
others as a man of good family. He could not 
however have; been a disci]>le of Pythagoras, as 
some writers state, since lie lived upwards of iOO 
years befon* Pythagoras. Tlie date of the legis- 
lation of Zalenciis is assigned to b. c. 060. His 
code is stated to have been, the first collecuon of 
written laws that the Greeks possessed. The, 
general character of his laws was severe ; but they 
tvere observed for a long period by the Locriaus, 
who obtained, in conseuiience, a high reputation : 
for legal order. Among other enactments we are 
told that the penalty of adultery was the loss of 
the eyes. There is a celebrated story of the son 
of Zaleiicus having Locoine liable to tbis picnalty, 
and the father himself sufering tiie loss of one eye 
tliat hio sou might not be utterly blinded. It is 
further related that among his laws was one for- 
bidding any citizen under penalty of death to 
enter the senate house in arms. On one occasion, 
ho\Yever, on a sudden emergency in time of war, 
Zaleuciis transgressed his own law, which was 
remarked to him by one present; whereupon he 
fell upon his own sword, declaring that he would 
himself vindicate the law. Other authors tell the 
same story of Charnndjis, or of Diodes. 

Zalmoxis or ZamoMs (ZdAp.o^i^, Zdp.oK^is]^ 

> said to have been so called from the leads skin 
(ZdA/ior) in which he was clothed as soon as he 
' was bom. He was, according to the stor}- current ; 
.among the Greeks on the Hellespont, a Geton, 
who had been a slave to Pythagoras in Samos, but 
was manumitted, and acquired not only great 
W'ealth, but large stores of knowledge from Py- 
thagoras, and from the Egyptians, whom he visited 
in the course of his travels. He returned among 
the Getae, introducing the civilisation and the re- 
ligious ideas which he liad gained, especially re- 
garding the immortality of the soul He was said 
to have lived in a subterraneous cave for 3 years*, 
and after that to have again made bis appearance 
among the Getae. Herodotus inclines to place 
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of Zalmoxis a long time before Pythagoras, 
presses a doubt not only about the story 
jut as to whether Zalmoxis were a man, or 
.„«-™^enous Cretan deit\'. The latter appears to 
have been the real state of the case. The Getae 
believed that the departed went to him. 

Zama Eegia (Za, ua : Zaraensis : Zowareen^ 
S. E. of Kajr')^ a strongly fortified city in the 
interior of Numidia, on the borders of the Cartha- 
ginian territory. It was the ordinary residence of 
King Juba, who had here his treasury and his 
harem. It was the scene of one of the most im- 
portant battles in the history of the world, that in 
which Hannibal was defeated by Scipio, and the 
2nd Punic War was ended, B. c. 202. Strabo 
tells us that it was destroyed by the Romans ; hut 
if so, it must have been restored, for we find it 
mentioned under the empire as a colony and a 
bishop's see. Pliny and Vitruvius speak of a 
fountain in its neighbourhood. — There were un- 
important places of the same name in Cappadocia 
and Mesopotamia. 

Zanclg. [Messana.] 

Zapaortene, a city in the S. E. of Parthia, in 
the mountains of the Zapaorteiii. 

Zaradrus (Sutlej), a river of N. India, now the 
S. boundary of the Punjab. It rises from 2 prin- 
cipal sources beyond the Himalaya^ and falls into 
the Hyphasis (Ghami). 

Zarangae or -i, or Sarangae (ZapdyyoL, 5a- 
pd-yyat)^ a people in the N. of Drangiana, on the 
confines of Aria. The close resemblance of their 
name to the generic name of all the people of 
Drangiana, that is, Drangae, suggests a doubt 
whether they ought to be specifically distinguished 
from them. 

Zarax or Zarex (Zapa^, ZapTj|), 1. The cen- 
tral part of the chain of mountains, extending along 
the E. coast of Laconica from Mt. Parnoh, on the 
frontiers of Argolis, down to tlie promontory Ma- 
lea.— -2. (Jemha), a town on the E. coast of 
Laconica, at the foot of the mountain of the same 
name. 

Zariaspe. [Bactra.] 

Zaxiaspis, an earlier, probably the native name 
for the river on which. Bactra stood, and w’hich is 
nsnally called Bactriis. [Bactra.J The people 
on its banks were called Zariaspae. 

Zela or Ziela (ra ZfiAa : Zilleh)^ a city in the 
S. of Pontus, not far S. of Ainasia, and 4 days’ 
journey E. of Taviuin. It stood on an artificial 
hill, and was strongly fortified. Near it was an 
ancient and famous temple of Anaitis and other 
Persian deities, in ■which great religious festivals 
wore held. The surrounding district "was called 
Zeletis or Zelitis. At Zela the Roman general 
Valerius Triarius was defeated by Mithridates j but 
the city is more celebrated for another great battle, 
that in which Julius Caesar defeated Pharnaces, 
and of -which he wrote this despatch to Rome : — 
Veni; Vini; Vici. 

Zelasium, a Thessalian town in the district 
Phthiotis of uncertain site. 

Zeiia (ZeAeia), an ancient city of Mysia, at 
the foot of M. Ida, and on the river Aesepus, GO 
stadia from its mouth, belonging to the territory of 
Cyzicus. At the time of Alexander’s invasion the 
head-, quarters of the Persian army were fixed here, 

Zil'as (ZfiAos), the personification of zeal or 
strife, is described as a son of Pallas and Styx, and , 
a brother of Kice. 
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Zeno, Zenon (Zrjpccp). 1. The founder of the 
Stoic philosophy, was a native of Citium in Cyprus, 
and the son of Mnaseas. He began at an* early 
age to study philosophy through the writings of 
the Socratic philosophers, "which his father ""was 
accustomed to bring back from Athens when he 
went thither on trading voyages. At the age of 
22, or, according to others, of 30 years, Zeno was 
shipwrecked in the neighbourhood of Piraeus ; 
whereupon he was led to settle in xithens, and 
to devote himself entirely to the study of philo- 
sophy. According to some writers he lost all his 
property in the shipwreck ; according to others, 
he still retained a large fortune ; but whichever of 
these accounts is correct, his moderation and con- 
tentment became proverbial, and a recognition of 
his virtues shines through even the ridicule of tile 
comic poets. The weakness of his health is said 
to have first determined him to live rigorously and 
simply ; hut his desire to make himself inde- 
pendent of all external circumstances seems to have 
been an additional motive, and to have led him to 
attach himself to the cynic Crates. In opposition 
to the advice of Crates, he studied under Stilpp of 
the Hegaric school ; and he subsequently received 
instruction from the 2 other contemporary Megarics, 
Diodorus Cronus and Philo, and from the Aca- 
demics, Xenocrates and Polemo. The period whicli 
Zeno thus devoted to study is said to have ex- 
tended to 20 years. At its close, and after he had 
developed his peculiar philosophical system, he 
opened his school in the porch adorned with the 
paintings of Polygnotiis {StoaPoecile), which, at an 
earlier time, had been a place in which poets met. 
From this place his disciples were called Stoics. 
Among the warm admirers of Zeno was Antigo- 
nus Gonatas, king of Macedonia. The Athenians 
likewise placed the greatest confidence in him, and 
displayed the greatest esteem for him; for al- 
though the well-known story that they deposited 
the keys of the fortress with Mm, as the most 
trustivorthj?- man, may be a later invention, there 
seems no reason for doubting the authenticity of 
the decree of the people by which a golden crown 
and a public burial in the Ceramicus were awarded 
to him. The Athenian citizenship, however, he 
is said to have declined, that he might not become 
unfaithful to his native land, where in return he 
i was highly esteemed. We do not know the year 
; either of Zeno's birth or death. He is said to 
have presided over his school for 5B years, and to 
have died at the age of 08. Ke is said to liave 
been still alive in the 1 30th Olympiad (b. c. 2{)0). 
Zeno wrote numerous works ; but the writings of 
Chrysippus and the later Stoics seem to have ob- 
scured those of Zeno, and even the warm ad- 
herents of the school seem seldom to have gone 
back to the books of its founder. Hence it is 
difficult to ascertain how much of the later Stoic 
philosophy really belongs to Zeno. -»-2, The Eleatic 
philosopher, was a native of Elea (Velia) in Italy, 
son of Teleutagoras, and the favourite disciple of 
Parmenides. He was born about b.c, 488, and at 
the age of 40 accompanied Parmenides to Athens. 
[Parmenides.] He appears to have resided 
some time at Athens, and is said to have unfolded 
his doctrines to men like Pericles and Callias for 
the price of 100 minae. Zeno is said to have 
taken part in the legislation of Parmenides, to the 
maintenance of which the citizens of Elea had 
pledged themselves every year by an oath. His 
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Jove of freedom is shown by the courage with 
which he exposed liis life in order to deliver his 
native country from a tyrant. Whether he 
perished in the attempt, or survived the fall of the 
tyrant, is a point on which the authorities vary. 
Tliey also state the name of the tyrant differently. 
Zeno devoted all his energies to explain and de- 
velop tlie philosophical system of Pannenides. 
[Parmenides.] —.3. An Epicurean philosopher, 
a native of Sidon, was a contemporary of Cicero, 
who heard him when at Athens. He was some- 
times termed Corypltaeus Epkiireorum. Ho seems 
to have been noted for the disrespectful tenns in 
which he spoke of other pliilosophers. For in- 
stance, he called Socrates the Attic buffoon. He 
was a disciple of Apoilodorus, and is described as 
a clear-headed thinker and perspicuous expounder 
of his views. 

Zenohia, queen of Palmyra. After the death 
of her husband, Odenathus, whom, according to 
some accounts, she assassinated (a. d. 266), she 
assumed the imperial diadem, as regent for her 
sons, and discharged all the active duties of a 
sovereign. But not content with enjoying the 
independence conceded by Gallienus and tolerated 
by Claudius, she sought to include all Syria, Asia, 
and Egypt within the limits of her sway, and to 
make good the title which she claimed of Queen 
of the East. By this rash ambition she lost both 
her kingdom and her liberty. She was defeated 
by Aurelian, taken prisoner on the capture of 
Palmyra (273), and carried to Rome, where she 
adorned the triumph of her conqueror (274). Her 
life was spared by Aurelian, and slie passed the 
remainder of her years with her sons in the vi- 
cinity of Tibur {Tivoli), Longinus lived at her 
court, and was put to death on the Ctaptoe of Pal- 
myra, [Longincs.] 

ZexLobia {ZTivoSta : ChchU or Zelehi)^ a city of 
Chalybonitis, in Syria, on the W. bank of the 
Euphrates, 3 days’ journey both from Sura and 
from Circesium. It was founded by Zenohia. 

Zenobius {Zr}y6§ios), lived at Rome in the time 
of Hadrian, and was the author of a collection of 
proverbs in Greek, which have come down tons. . 
In this collection the proverbs are arranged alpha- 
betically, and divided into hundreds. The last 
division is incomplete, the total number collected 
being 552, It is printed in the collection of 
Sehottus {Uapoifdat ‘EK^pytKai, Antwerp, 1612). 

Zenodorus, a Greek artist, who made for Nero 
the colossal statue of that emperor, which he set 
lip in front of the golden house, and which was 
afterwards dedicated afresh by Vespasian as a 
statue of the Sim. It was 110 feet in height. 

Zenodotium or -ia (ZTjyodoTwy, Zr/voSoTia), a ' 
fortress in the N. of Mesopotamia, on the small 
tributary of the Euphrates called Bilecha, a little 
above Nicephorium, and below Ichnae. It was a 
I\racedonian settlement, and tlie only one of the 
Greek cities of Mesopotamia which did not revolt 
from the Parthians at the approach of Crassut. 

Zeuodotus {Z7}v6Botos), 1. Of Ephesus, a 
celebrated grammarian, was the first superintend- 
ent of the great library at Alexandria, and flou- 
rished under Ptolemy Philadelphus about b.C, 
203. Zenodotus was employed by Philadelphus 
together with his 2 great contemporaries, Alex- 
ander the Aetolian and Lycophron the Chalcidian, 
to collect and revise all the Greek poets. Alex- 
ander, we are told, undertook the task of collecting 
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the tragedies, Lycophron the comedies, and Zeno- 
dotus the poems of Homer, and of the other illus- 
trious poet3. Zejiodotus, lioivever, devoted liis 
chief attention to the Iliad and Odyssey. Hence 
he is called the first Reviser (Awp&-:^r7}s:) of Homer, 
and his recension (Aiopdiacris) of the Iliad and 
Odyssey obtained the greatest celebrity. The 
corrections which Zenodotus applied to tlie text of 
Homer were of three kinds. 1. He expunged 
verses. 2. He marked them as spurious, but left 
them in his copy, 3. He introduced new* read- 
ings or transposed or altered verses. The great 
attention which Zenodotus paid to the language of 
Homer caused a new epoch in the grammatical 
study of the Greek language. The results of his 
investigations respecting the meaning and the use 
of words were contained in two works which he 
published under the title of a Glossary (rAwtreraz), 
and a Dictionary of barbarous or foreign phrases. 

— 2. Of Alexandria, a grammarian, lived after 
Aristarchus, whose recension of the Homeric poems 
he attacked. 

Zepbyra. [ H alica rnassus. ] 

Zepiiyriuni {Zecpvptov^ sc. hcpoor'^pioy^ i. e. t/ie 
ir. promordorp)^ the name of several promontories 
of the ancient world, not all of which, however, 
faced the W. The chief of them were the foUovi- 
ing: — I. In Europe. 1. (6'. di Brussano)^ a 
promontory in Bruttium, forming the S. E. ex- 
tremity of the country, from w'liich the Locri, 
who settled in the neighbourhood, are said to have 
obtained the name oi Mpizephfrii. [See p. 387, b.] 

— 2. A promontory on the W. coast of Cvf^rus. 
II. In Asia. 1. In Pontus {C. Zefrek\ a headland 
W, of Tripolis, with a fort and haibour of the 
same name. — 2. [Carta.] —3. In Cilicia (prob. 
C. Cavalicre\ a far-projecting promontory, W. of 
Prom. Sarpedon. Some make it the headland E, 
of Prom. Sarpedon, and just S. of the mouth of 
the Calycadnns, which Polybius, Appian, and Livy 
call by the same name as the river, Calycadnus. — 
in. in Africa {Kusscr il/aanz/i), a headland on 
the N. E. coast of Cyrena'ica, W. of Darn is. 

Zephyrus (Ze^upos), the personification of the 
W. wind, is described by Hesiod as a son of As- 
traeus and Eos. Zephyrus and Boreas are frequently 
mentioned together by Homer, and both dwelt 
together in a palace in Thrace. Bj' the Harpy 
Podarge, Zephyrus became the father of the horses 
Xanthus and Balius, which belonged to Achilles; 
but he was married to Chloris, whom he had car- 
ried off by force, and by whom he had a sou Carjms. 

Zerynthus (Z^puvhos, ZTjpvyBws), a town of 
Thrace in the territory of Aenos, with a temple of 
Apollo and a cave of Hecate, who are hence ca]k4 
ZeripitUns and Zerpnthia respectively. 
writers, however, place the Zerjnthian cave of 
Hecate in Samothrace, 

Zet§s (Z’fjTTjs) and Calais (KaActzy), sons of 
Boreas and Orithyia, frequently called the Borea- 
dae, are mentioned among the Aigonauts, and are 
described as winged beings. Their sister Cleo- 
patra^ who was manned to Phineus, king of Sal- 
mydessus, had been thrown with her sons into 
prison by Phineus at the instigation of his second 
. wife, j&ere she was found by Zetes and Calais, 
when they arrived at Salmydessus in the Ar- 
gonautic expedition. They liberated their sister 
'and his children, gave the kingdom to the latter, 
and sent the second wife of Phineus to her own 
country, Scythia. Others relate that the Boreadae 
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1 Fhineus from the Harpies; for it had 
stold that the Harpies might be killed by 
of Boreas, hut that the sons of Boreas must 
;he\" should not be able to overtake the 
Tlarpies. "Others again state that the Boreadae 
perished in their pursuit of the Harpies, or that 
Hercules killed them with his arrows neai' the 
island of Teinjs. Biiferent stories were related to 
account for the anger ol Hercules against tho Bo- 
readae. Their tombs were said to be in Tenos, 
adorned with, sepulchral stelae, one of which moved 
whenever the wind blew from the north, Calais 
is also mentioned as the founder of the Campanian 
to\TO of Cales. 

Zetliiis (ZriQos)^ son of Zeus and Anti ope, and 
brother of Amphion. For details see Amphion, 
Zeugis, Zeiigitana Begio Z^vyiravi): N. 
part of Tunis)^ the district of Africa Propria. 
[Apkica.] 

Zeugma (ZeDyjua, i. e. Junction : prob. Rmn- 
hakh\ a city of Syria, on the borders of Com- 
magene and Cyrrhestice, built by SeleucusNicator, 
on the W, bank of the Euphrates, at a point' where 
the river was crossed by a bridge of boats, which 
had been constructed by Alexander the Great : 
hence the name. Afterwards, when the ford of 
Thapsaciis became impassable for travellers, on 
account of the hordes of Arabs who infested the 
banks of the Lower Euphrates, the bridge at 
Zeugma gave the only passage over the river. 

Zeus (Zeus), called Jupiter by the Romans, the 
greatest of the Olympian gods, was a son of Cronos 
and Rhea, a brother of Poseidon, Hades (Pluto), 
Hestia, Demeter, Plera, and was also married to 
his sister Hera. When Zeus and his brothers 
distributed among themselves the government of 
the world by lot, Poseidon obtained the sea, Hades 
the lower world, and Zeus the heavens and the 
upper regions, but the earth became common to all. 
According to the Homeric account Zeus dwelt on 
•Mt. Olympus in Thessaly, which was believed to pe- 
netrate with its lofty summit into heaven itself. He 
is called the father of gods and men, the most high 
and powerful among the immortals, whom all others 
obey. He is the supreme ruler, who with his 
counsel manages everything; the founder of kingly 
power, and of law and of order, whence Dice, 
Themis, and Nemesis are his assistants. For the 
same reason he protects the assembly of the people 
(ayopaios), the meetings of the council (jSouAaxov), 
and as he presides over the whole state, so also 
over every- house and family^ (epxeTos). He also 
watclied over the sanctity' of the oath (Spmos) and 
the laws of hospitality (leVios), and protected sup- 
pbants (Itcicios). He avenged those who were 
wronged, and punished those who had committed 
a erhne, for he watched the doings and sufferings 
of all men (c-TrJ'^ms). He was further the original 
source of all prophetic power, from whom all pro- 
phetic signs and sounds proceeded (vavo/LLcpaios). 
Every thing good as well as bad comes from Zeus; 
according to his own choice he assigns good or evil 
to mortals ; and fate itself was subordinate to him. 
He is armed with thunder and lightning, and the 
shaking of his aegis produces storm and tempest; 
a number of epithets of Zeus in the Homeric poems 
describe him as the thiinderer, the gatherer of i 
clouds, and the like. He -was married to Heraj by 
whom he had two sons, Ares and Hephaestus, and 
one daughter, Hebe, Hera sometimes acts as an 
independent divinity; she is ambitious and rebels 
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against her lord, but she is nevertheless inferior to 
him, and is punished for her opposition ; his amours 
with other goddesses or mortal women are not con- 
cealed from her, though they generally^' rouse her 
jealousy and revenge. During the Trojan war, 
Zeus, at the reguest of Thetis, hivoiired the Tro- 
jans, until Agamemnon repaired the wrong he had 
I done to. Achilles. Zeus, no doubt, was originally’- 
I a god of a portion of nature. Hence the oak with 
its eatable fruit and the fertile doves were sacred 
to him at Dodona and in Arcadia. Hence also 
rain, storms, and the seasons were regarded as his 
work; and hence, likewise, the Cretan stories of 
milk, honey, and cornucopia. In the Homeric 
poems, however, this primitive character of a per- 
: sonification of certain powers of nature is already'- 
effaced to some extent, and the god appears as a 
political and national divinit}'-, as the king and 
father of men, as the founder and protector of all 
institutions hallowed by law, custom, or religion. 
Hesiod also calls Zeus the son of Cronos and Rhea, 
and the brother of Plestia, Demeter, Hera, Hades, 
and Poseidon. Cronos swallowed his children im- 
mediately after their birth, but when Bbea was 
pregnant with Zeus, she applied to Uranus and 
Ge to save the life of the child. Uranus and Ge 
therefore sent Rhea to Lyctos in Crete, requesting 
her to bring up her child there. Rhea accordingly 
concealed Zeus in a cave of Mount Aegaeon, and 
gave to Cronos a stone %vrapped up in cloth, which 
he swallowed in the belief that it was his son. 
Other traditions state that Zeus was born and 
brought up on Mount Dicte or Ida (also the Trojan 
Ida), Ithome in Messenia, Thebes in Boeotia,. 
Aegion in Achaia, or Olenos in Aetolia. Accord- 
ing to the common account, however, Zeus grew 
up in Crete. In the meantime Cronos by’- a cunning 
device of Ge or Metis was made to bring up the 
children he had swallowed, and first of all the 
stone, which was afterwards set up by Zeus at 
Delphi. The young god now delivered the Cy- 
elopes from the bonds with w'hich they had been 
fettered by Cronos, and they in their gratitude 
provided liiin with thunder and lightning. On 
the advice of Ge, Zeus also liberated the hundred- 
armed Gigantes, Briareos, Cottus, and Gyes, that 
they^ might assist him in his fight against the Ti- 
tans. The Titans were conquered and shut up in 
Tartarus, where they were henceforth guarded by 
the Hecatoncheires. Thereupon Tartarus and Ge 
begot Typhoeus, who began a fearful struggle with 
Zeus, hut was conquered. Zeus now obtained the 
dominion of the world, and chose Metis for his 
wife, When she was pregnant with Athena, he 
took the child out of her body and concealed it in 
his head, on the advice of Uranus and Ge, who 
told him that thereby he w’onld retain the supre- 
macy^ of the world. For if Metis had given birth 
to a son, this son (so fate had ordained it) would 
have acquired the sovereignty. After this Zeus 
became the father of the Horae and Moerae, by his 
second wife Themis ; of the Charites by Enryiiomc ; 
of Persephone by Demeter; of the Muses by 
Mnemosyne; of Apollo and Artemis by Leto; and 
of Hebe, Ares, and Ilitlivia by Hera. Athena 
was horn out of the head of Zeus ; while Hera, on 
the other hand, gave birtli to Hephaestus without 
the co-operation of Zeus. The family of tho 
Cronidae accordingly embraces the 1*2 great gods 
of Olympus, Zeus (the head of them all),” Poseidon, 
Apollo, Ares, Hermes, Hephaestus, Hestia, De« 
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meter, Hera, Athena, Aphrodite, and Artemis. 
These 12 Ohnnpian gods, who in some places T\'ere 
worshipped as a body, were recognised not only by 
the Greeks, but were adopted also by the Romans, 
who, in particular, identified their Jupiter with 
the Greek Zeus. In surTeying the different local 
traditions about Zeus, it would seem that origmally 
there were several, or at least 3, divinities which 
in their respective countries were supreme, but 
v,?hich in the course of time became tinited in the 
minds of the people into one great national divinity. 
We may accordingly speak of an Arcadian, Do- 
donaean, Cretan, and a national Hellenic Zeus. 1. 
Hint Arcadian Zeus{'ZGhs Kvkcuos) was born, accord- 
ing to the legends of the country, in Arcadia, either 
on Mt Farrhasium, or on Mt. Lveaeus. He was 
brought up there by the nymphs Thisoa, Neda^ and 
Hagno. Lycaon, a son of Pelasgus, erected a temple 
to Zeus Lycaeus on Mt. Lycaeus, and instituted the 
festival of the Lycea in honour of him [Lycaeus ; 
Lycaon]. No one was allowed to enter this 
sanctuary of Zeus Lycaeus on Mt. hjesuem. 2. 
The Dodomean Zeus (Zebs or UeAaa-- 

ym6s) possessed the most ancient oracle in Greece, 
at Dodona in Epirus, from which he derived his 
name. At Dodona Zeus was mainly a prophetic 
god, and the oak tree was saci-ed to him ; but there 
too he was said to have been reared by the Dodo- 
naean nympbs (Hyades), Respecting the Dodo- 
imean oracle of Zeus, see Diet of Antiq* art. 
Oraculum. 3. The Cretan Zeus {Zebs Ainralos or 
Kpifirayey^s). We have already given Hesiod’s 
account of this god. He was brought up in a cave 
of mount Dicte, by the Cmetes and the nymphs 
Adrastiaand Ida, the daughters of Melisseus. They 
fed him with the milk of the goat Amalthea, and the 
bees of the mountain provided him with honey. 
Crete is called the island or nurse of the great 
Zeus, and Ids worship there appears to have been 
very ancient. 4. The 7iaUonal Hellenic Zms^ near 
v/hose temple at Olympia in Elis, the great national 
panegyris was celebrated once in 4 years. There 
too Zeus was regarded as the father and king of 
gods and men, and as the supreme god of the Hel- 
lenic nation. His statue there was executed by 
Phidias, a few years before the outbreak of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, the majestic and sublime idea of this 
statue having been suggested to the artist by the words 
of Homer (//. i. 527). [Phidias.] — The Greek 
and Latin poets give to Zeus or Jupiter an immense 
number of epithets and surnames, which are derived 
partly from the places where he was worshipped, 
and partly from Ids powers and functions. The 
eagle, the oak, and the summits of mountains were 
sacred to him, and his sacrifices generally consisted 
of goats, bulls, and cows. His usual attributes are, ■ 
the sceptre, eagle, thunderbolt, and a figure of 
Victory in his hand, and sometimes also a cornu- 
copia. The Olympian Zeus sometimes weiirs a 
wreath of olive, and the Dodonaean Zeus a wreath 
of oak leaves. In works of art Zeus is generally 
represented as the omnipotent father |,nd king of ! 
gods and men, according to the idea which had been 
embodied in the statue of the Olympian Zeus by 
Phidias. Respecting the Roman god see J upitJbs. 

Zeuxidamus {Z^v^ihapLcs). 1. King of Sparta, 
and 10th of the Eurypontidae. He wus grandson 
of Theopompus, and lather of Anaxidanras,^ who 
succeeded Son of Leotychides, king of 

Sparta. He was also named Cyniscus. He died 
before his father, leaving a son, Archidamus IL 
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Zeuxis {2e9|is), the celebrated Greek pamter, 
who excelled all his coutempoiuries except Par- 
rhasitis, was a native of Heraeica (probably of the 
city of this name on the Euxine), and flourished 
B. c. 424 — 480. He came to Athens soon after 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, when he 
had already achieved a great reputation, although 
a young man. He passed some time in Mace- 
donia, at the court of Archehuis, for whom he 
decorated 'the royal palace at Fella with paintings, 
'probably soon after 413. He roust have spent 
some time in Magna Graecia, as we learn from the 
story respecting the picture of Helen, which lie 
painted for the city of Croton ; and it is also pro- 
bablfi' that he visited Sicily, as we are told that he 
gave awa}^ one of his pictures to the Agngentmes. 
His travels through Greece itself were no doubt 
extensive. We find him at Olympia, ■where he 
made an ostentatious display, before the eyes of 
all Greece, of the wealth which his art had brought 
him, by appearing in a robe embroidered witli ni^ 
own name in letters of gold. After acquiring a 
great fortune by tbe exercise of Ins art, he adopted 
the custom of giving avvay his pictures, because nu 
adequate price could be set upon them. The time 
of his death is unknown. The masterpiece of 
Zeuxis was his picture of Helen, in painting which 
he had as his models the 5 most beautiful virgins 
of Croton, whom he was allowed to select for this 
purpose from among all the virgins of the city. It 
was painted for the temple of Juno at Croton. 
This picture and its history were celebrated by 
many poets, who preserved the names of the 5 
virgins upon whom the choice of Zeuxis fell. The 
accurate imitation of inanimate objects was a de- 
partment of the art which Zeuxis and his younger 
rival Parrhasius appear to have carried almost to 
perfection. The well-known story of the trial of 
skill in that species of painting between these two 
artists, if not literally true, indicates the opinion 
which was held in ancient times of their powers of 
imitation. In this contest the picture of Ztmxis 
represented a bunch of grapes, so naturally painted, 
that the birds flew at the picture to eat the fruit ; 
upon which the artist, cmifident in this proof of his 
success, called upon his rival no longer to delay to 
draw aside the curtain and show his picture; but 
the picture of Parrhasius was the curtain itself, 
which Zeuxis had mistaken for real drapery. On 
discovering his error, Zeuxis honourably yielded 
the palm to Parrhasius, saying tliat he himself had 
deceived birds, but Parrhasius an artist Besides 
this accuracy of imitation, many of the works of 
Zeuxis displayed gi'eat dramatic power. This 
appears to have been especially the case with his 
Infant Hercules strangling iltc Se.rpc7f where the 
chief force of the composition consisted in the terror 
of Alcmena and Araphitr 3 ''on, as they witnessed 
the struggle. Another picture, in which he showed 
the same dramatic power, applied to a very difihrent 
subject, "was his Female Hippocentaur, and which 
was lost in a shipwreck olf Cape Malea, on its way 
to Rome, whither it had been sent by Sulla. 

ZiMag (iSsffisAAa, iSexcAa), a town in the S.W. 
of Palestine, belonging to the Philistines of Gath, 
whose king Achish gave it to David for a residence 
during his exile from the court of Saul. On 
David’s. accession to the kingdom, it was united to 
Judah. 

Zioberis (Jmjeran)^ a river of Parthia. 
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Zoar or Tsoar, Zoara or Zoaras (Zoap, Z6apa ; 
LXX. and Z6yi)pa : prob. Ilu. in Gko?- el 

M(>zra(c on the Wadi/ el Deraah\ originally called 
Bela* a city on the S. E. of tlie Dead Sea, be- 
longing hrst to the j\Ioabites, and afterwards to 
the^Arabs. In the time of Abraham it was the 
smallest of the “cities of the plain/’ and was' 
saved, at the intercession of Lot, from the de- 
struction which fell upon Sodom and Gomorrha. 

Zoetmm or Zoeteiim (Zoinou, Zoirmv ; Zot- 
T6i6t»s), a town of Arcadia in the district Eutresia, 
N. of Megalopolis. 

Zoilus {Zoitkos)^ a grammarian, 'was a native of 
Amphipolis, and flourished in the time of Philip 
of Macedon. He w'as celebrated for the asperity 
with which he assailed Homer. He found fault 
with him principally for introducing fabulous and 
incredible stories in his poems. From the list 
that w'e have of his writings, it also appears that 
he attacked Plato and Isocrates. Plis name be- 
came proverbial for a captious and malignant 
■•critic. 

Zonaras, Joannes (’leadw??? 5 Z<avapas\ a 
celebrated Byzantine historian and theologian, 
lived in the 12th century under the emperors 
Alexus I. Comnenus and Calo-Joannes. Besides 
his theological works there are still extant : I, Jti- 
nciles in 18 books, from the creation of 

the world to the death of Alexis in 1118. It is 
compiled from various Greek authors, -whose very 
words Zonaras frequently retains. The earlier 
part is chiefly taken from Josephus ; and in the 
portion which relates to Roman history he has for 
the most part followed Dion Cassius. In conse- 
quence of the latter circumstance the Annals of 
Zonaras are of great importance in studying the 
early history of Rome. Of the first 20 books of 
Dion Cassius we have nothing hut the abstract of 
Zonams ; and even of the later books, of which 
Xiphilinus has made a more full epitome, Zonaras 
has preserved many statements of Dion which are 
entirely omitted by Xiphilimis. The best editions 
are by Du Fresne Du Cange, Paris, 3C80, foL; 
and by Pinder, Bonn, 1841, 8vo. 2. A Lesdmn^ 
edited by Tittmann, Lips. 1808, 4to. 

Zone (Zdvri : Zm mos), a town of Thrace on a 
promontory of the same name in the Aegaean, 
where Orpheus is said to have sung. 

Zopyrus (Zciirupos). 1. A distinguished l^er- 
sian, son of Megabyzns, After Darius Plystaspis 
had besieged BabA-Ion for 20 months in vain, Zo- 
pyrus resolved to gain the place for his master by 
the most extraordinary self-sacrifice. Accordingly, 
one day he appeared before Darius, with his body 
mutilated in the most horrible manner; both his 
ears and nose were cut olf, and his person other- 
wise disfigured. After explaining to Darius his 
intentions, he fled to Babylon as a victim of the 
cruelty of the Persian king. The Babylonians 
gave him their confidence, and placed him at the 
head of their troops. He soon found means to 
betray the city to Darius, ivlio severely punished 
the inhabitants for their revolt. Darius appointed 
Zopyrus satrap of Babylon for life, with the enjoy- 
ment of its entire revenues.— -2. The Physio- 
gnomist, attributed many vices to Socrates in an 
assembly of his disciples, W'ho laughed at him and 
at his art in consequence; but Socrates admitted 
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that such -were his natural propensities, but said 
that they had been overcome by philosophy.— » 3. 
A surgeon at Alexandria, the tutor of Apollonius 
Citieusis and Posidonius, about the beginnino- of 
the 1st century ii. c. He invented an antidote, 
used by Mithridates, king of Pontiis. ’ 

Zorbaster or Zoroastres (Zojpod<xrp7js\ the 
Zarathustra of the Zendavesta, and the Zer- 
dusht of the Persians, was the founder of the 
Magian religion. The most opposite opinions 
have been held both by ancient and modern writers 
respecting tlic time in which he Jived ; but it is 
quite impossible to come to any conclusion on the 
subject. As the founder of the Magian religion 
he must be placed in remote antiquity, and it may 
even be questioned wbetlier such a person ever 
existed. This religion w'as probably of Bactrian 
origin, and from thence spread E.-w'ard ; and the 
tradition -which represents Zoroaster a Me de sprang 
up at a later time, when the chief seat of his re- 
ligion W'as in Media, and no longer in the further 
East. There w'ere extant in the later Greek lite- • 
rature several works bearing the name of Zoro^ 
aster ; but these waitings were forgeries of a -later 
age, and belong to the same class of writings as 
the w'orks of Hermes Trismegistiis, Orpheus, &c. 
There is' still extant a collection of oracles ascribed 
to Zoroaster, w'hich are of course spurious. They 
have been published by Morell, Paris, 1595 ; by 
Obsopaeus, Paris, 1507, and by others. 

Zosimiis (Zwo-igoy), a Greek historian, who 
lived in tlie time of the younger Theodosius. lie 
wrote a history of the Roman empire in 6 books, 

. which is still extant. This w'ork must have been 
: written after a. d. 425, as an event is mentioned 
■ in it W'hich took place in that year. The 1st 
book comprises a sketch of the history of the early 
emperors, down to the end of the reign of Dio- 
cletian (305). The 2d, 3d, and 4tli books 
are devoted to the history of the 4th century, 
which is treated much less concisely. The 5th 
and Ctli hooks embrace the period from 395 to 
410, when Attains was deposed. The work of 
Zosimus is mainly (though not altogether) an 
abridgment or compilation of the works of pre- 
vious historians. His style is concise, clear, pure, 
and not unpleasing. His chief fault as an his- 
torical writer is his neglect of chronologj'. Zosi- 
mus was a pagan, and comments severely upon 
the faults and crimes of the Christian emperors. 
Hence his credibility has been assailed by several 
' Christian writers. There are no doubt numerous 
errors of judgment to be found in the w'ork, and 
sometimes (especially in the case of Constantine) 
an intemperate expression of opinion, wdiich some- 
what exaggerates, if it does not distort the truth. 
But he does not seem fairly chargeable with de- 
liberate invention or wilful misrepresentation. 
The best edition is by Reitemeier, Lips. 1784. 

Zoster (G. of Vari), a promontory on the W. of 
Attica, between Phalernm and Sunium. It was a 
sjicred spot, and contained altars of Leto, Artemiji, 
■and Apollo, 

Zygautes or Gygantes (Zvyavr^s, Tuyayras)^ 
a people of Libya, w'hom Herodotus places on. the 

. side of the lake Triton. Others mention a 
Zygaiitis and a people Zyges qn the. coast of 
Marmarica. . 
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